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TALE OF A TICKLED TROUT. 


By ASHMORE RUSSAN, 


Author of “The Last of the Great Auke,” ete, 


“He excitedly Jumped on them.” 


% 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


= 
CHAPTER I.—THE GREAT DEBATE. 


“ A short three pounds that fish did weigh 
At first, as I'm al 
Alas! he pulls the s 
Some ounces over 


We call that monster maritine, 
opic trout 5 
ng in lensth each time 
That Dickson ‘pu shim out.” 

—Cr Git, 


Wert doubt it was a monster ; 
and it daily increased in size. In 
fact, its diurnal rate of growth was 
never equalled, except, perhaps, by a 
certain envious frog, which, it may be 
remembered, attempted to increase its 
bulk by artificial means, and burst 
under the pressure, or rather, over and 
outside the pressure. 

When the “ speckled giant ” was first 
seen, it was said to weigh two pounds, 
and to measure twelve inches in length 
by six in circumference. This was on the 
Monday. On the Tuesday it weighed 
three pounds and a half, and measured 
eighteeninchesbynine. By the Saturday 
its weight had increased to eight pounds, 
and its size to “as long as your arm 
and as thick as your leg.” 

Some said it was ten years old, and 
wore « gold ring in its gills, like the 
carp at Fontainebleau. Others said it 
was_a myth. Jack Arundel laughed 

- the latter statement to scorn. 

“Did anybody ever see a myth?” he 
scornfully asked. 

Maggins minor said he had seen a 
moth and a midget. Muggins major 
had read several myths and_ seen 
statues of mythological gods and god- 
desses, and other fearful wild fowl, in 
the British Musetfm. Pressed upon the 
point, had he seen a myth, a tangible 
myth? he admitted that he didn’t think 
he had, but added that he had seen 
almost everything. 

Jack prevented all further argument 
by making an important statement. 

“Some of you fellows seem to think 
the “Speckled giant’ all gammon and 
spinach,” he said, “ but I’ve seen it.” 

This settled the question of the 
“giant's” existence. Jack Arundel was 
too quick-tempered, and too prone to 
app'al to “trial by fists” on the 
slighiest provocation, for any one to 
Bive him the “ lie direct.” 

Muggins major looked as if he would 
like to give him the “lie circum- 
stantial,” or the “countercheck quarrel- 
some.” He contented himself with the 
& qip modest ” and “ retort courteous.” 

“If you’ve seen it, that settles it,” he 
said. ‘I should just like to sce it my- 
self. Giants are not to be seen every 
day any more than myths.” 

The existence of the “speckled giant” 
being agreed upon, the next question 
that arose was how to transfer it from 
its native element toa well-larded fry- 


pan. 

. otto giant’s stronghold was a pool in 
& coppice through which purled tho 
small brook that ran by Alne Abbey 

poo 

; A committee of “ways and means” 
forthwith proceeded ta sit. It num- 
bered twelve. Jack Arundel in the 
chair, Ralph Funibois on the vice-stool. 
‘arliamentary language only to be 
spoken. 


“Now, gentlemen,” said Jack, rapping 
the table with a wicket mallet, “this 
conmnittee has been formed to debate 
and consider the best method to cap- 
ture the ‘speckled giant,’ a title which 
has been bestowed upon a monstrous 
trout that hangs out—ahem !—that i- 
habits x pool in the coppice. The dis- 
covery of the ‘giant’ marks an epoch 
in the history of Alne Abbey School. 
Jack Bannocks, we have seen and cap- 
tured. Tommy Sticklebacks have ere 
now been lugged—ahem !—fallen a prey 
to the crooked pins and hooks of the 
juniors. There is a vague rumour that 
a mathematical master once caught a 
couple of perch and a small roach—” 

“Tt was a gudgeon,” corrected the 
vice-chairman. 

“A gudgeon, was it? Well—it was 
many years ago. He caught a couple 
of perch and a gudgeon ; but a trout, 
weighing—how much, Mr. Vice?” 

“Eight pounds two ounces, mere or 
less,” replied Funibois, gravely. 

“ A trout weighing eight pounds more 
or less,” continued the chairman, “the 
mathematical master never dreamt of. 
It is rare avis.” 

“Trise to order,” interrupted Muggins 
major. “The hon. chairman has desig- 
nated the ‘speckled giant’ rara avis.” 

“T beg leave to say that the hon. 
chairman is quite correct,”said Funibois. 
“The flying-fish is an uncommon bir 
the "speckled giant’ is much more un- 
common ; a bird was never seen like it. 
The hon. member bases his objection on 
the facts that it possesses no feuthers, 
and cannot jy. I hope it will soon 
make the acquaintance of a Ay wholly 
constructed of feathers, I guess—ahem ! 
—I am convinced that if it take the fy 
in conjunction with a hook, it will take 
its hook from the brook, and fly to the 
bank—thus establishing its claim to the 
designation of ‘ rara avis.’” 

“The hon. member in the vice-chair, 
is a brick !” exclaimed the chairman. 
“T mean he has made a very lucid and 
conclusive defence of my remark. We 
will now proceed with the business 
before the committee. It must be 
borne in mind that we trespass when 
we enter the coppice, and that Farmer 
Headlands owns two beastly—ahem !— 
brindled bulldogs. Patched trousers are 
derogatory to the school. Bites are 
painful to the person. Therefore, cau- 
tion is necessary. I beg to move the 
first_ resolution, ‘That this committee 
is of opinion that the capture of the 
“speckled giant” should be left entirely 
to this committee ; and that all out- 
siders found in the coppice should be 
tied up to trees and Tele to the tender 
mercies of the brindled bulldogs.’ ” 

“T beg to second that resolution,” 
said the vice-chairman, rising ; “it 
shows 2 proper consideration for the 
three parties principally concerned, to 
wit, the farmer, the ‘speckled giant,’ 
and ourselves -as_ distinguished from 
the hundred other boys in the school.” 

The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. 

“ And now,” continued the chairman, 
“T would like to hear the views of the 
individual members of this committee 
as to the best means to capture the 
‘giant.’” 

Muggins major rose to his feet witha 
jerk. 


“Mr. Chairman, vice, and gentle; 
my brother and f possess several ag 
ing— 

“Order! order!” cried the chair. 
man. : . 

“Several fizsing— 

“Order ! order! es 

“Several first-rate rods and lines I 
propose that we tind some worms and 
go fishing, and that you all keep away 
and let us have a fair chance.” 

“Well, that’s ‘cool! What cheek! 
That’s just like Muggins,” blurted out 
Harry Bluffton. 

“Order ! order! Parliamentary lan- 
guage, if you please,” said the chair- 
man. “The hon. member's proposition 
is remarkably characteristic. It is 
negatived without a division.” 

oe Sapin n (born within the sound 
of Bow Bells) got upon his pedal ex- 
tremities. 

“Mr, Chairmen, and gentleman, I— 
I beg to propose that we purchase seve 
ral steel rat-traps, and set them in the 
brook. Mamma found them very effi- 
effi — efficatious with the rats that 
used to get into the parlour cupboard 
and eat the jam.” 

“T beg to suggest that wooden mouse- 
traps and toasted cheese will be found 
equally ‘etficakious,’” said Funibois, 
with Lord Chief Justice gravity. 

A roar of laughter greeted this re 
mark. 

“ Order ! order !” cried the chairman, 
sternly. 

“The hon. member who suggested 
rat-traps,” continued Funibois, “ plays 
the concertina and the jewsharp. 
Apollo built Troy with his lyre. at 
least, so classical authors tell us. They 
may have built their stories with (yr, 
also. beg to suggest that the hon 
member should dress up as Apollo— 
towel will be the only article of attire 
needed—take his jewsharp down to the 
brook, and charm the ‘speckled giant 
out of the water. He may not charm 
it out, but if the trout likes the must 
no better than I do, he will probably 
frighten it out.” 

“The hon. member’s remarks 
irrelevant,” said the chairman. 

Tim O'Callaghan rose. 

“Faith, bhoys, I have it!” Yi 

- Neer Ute Parliamentary af | 

uage, if you please,” said the chairm 
es Stire now, bhoys—I beg your 
don—Mr. Chairman and jintlemen, 
tell yez how me brother beg Sei 
wild ducks that came to lyli 
bog, that’s jist beyant our house 
home. Faith, now, he bought an in 
rubber duck, and built a cabin 1 
rushes. He put the duck to swim 
the wather, and them that wasn’t in 
rubber couldn’t make out why he di 
stick his head in the mud and bob 
his tail the same as they did ; ands 
now, they came to look at him, 
to tache him how to catch the wor 
and when they were near enough |] 
blew them all to smithereens with; 
duck gun and four ounces of 
and—” 

“Question !” interrupted the c 
man. “The hon. member is too di 
sive. He is wandering from the 
ject.” i 

“Faith, now, wasn’t it ducks?” 

Ti 


m. 
“The question before the commil 


is the capture of the ‘speckled giant,’” 
replied the chairman, sternly. 

“Sure, now, so it is. Well, bhoys— 
jintlemen, I mane—” 

“ Mean / mean /” corrected the chair- 
man. 
“Sure it’s mean I mane,” rejoined 
Tim. “Faith, now, if we buy an india- 
rubber giant—1 mane an indiarubber 
trout—and fix him on the shallow be- 
yant the Pool, the ‘speckled giant’ will 
go out of the deep wather to see what 
the indiarubber jintleman is doing ; 
and, faith, we'll throw bricks at him. 

“The proposition,” said the chairman, 
“in the words of a gentleman with 
whose work we are all only too familiar, 
‘isabsurd.’ As no really good sugges- 
tion has been made, I call upon my hon. 
friend in the vice-chair to state his 
views.” 

Funibois shot up like a 5th of Novem- 
ber rocket. 
' “Mr. Chairman and -gontlemen, the 
capture of the ‘speckled giant’ is not 
to be accomplished with rat-traps and 
indiarubber ducks. Muggins major 
made the only practical suggestion.” 
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“Hear! hear!” from Muggins.) “The 
on. gentleman says ‘hear, hear.’ He 
spoke of rods, lines, and worms. We 
have heard of a fool at one end of a rod 
and a fish at the other—” 

“Order!” said the chairman. “No 
personal remarks.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” continued Funibois, 
“my remark could not be personal. 
The metaphor, or proverb, or whatever 
it is, would not apply to the hon. mem- 
ber. The jish wouldn't be there! I 
have nothing to say against the rods, 
lines, and worms; but I think it cad- 
dish for one member of this committee 
to arrogate to himself the pleasurable 
task of capturing the ‘speckled giant.’ 
It marks a sel mind. The hon. 
member thinks only of the first. person 
singular. The first person plural is 
comprised in my creed. Perhaps the 
hon. member will say ‘hear, hear’ to 
that. Now, we can’t all go to the cop- 
pice at once ; so I propose that we go 
in couples day by day, and adopt what- 
ever method we thin Broper, So far 
as I am concerned, | shall try him with 
a fly. If he won't rise, I intend: to 


tickle him. I propose that the seniors 
—the chairman and myself—try our 
luck this afternoon, and that the rest of 
the committee pair themselves.” 

“T beg to second that proposition,” 
said the chairman. 

Carried unanimously. 

“Before dissolving the meeting,” con- 
tinued the chairman, “I will make 
arrangements for the future. The com- 
mittee will meet this day week in my 
study to compare notes and report rO- 
gress. Ifin the meantime the ‘speckled 
giant’ should be captured, the com- 
mittee will meet to sing a pean of vic- 
tory, and to decide what is to be dono 
with the ‘giant ’—whether we will stuff 
it, or—ahem !—stuff ourselves with it. 
The meeting is now dissolved.” 

What was the “speckled giant” doing 
while its fate was being debated ? 

Hidden beneath a hazel bough that 
drooped into the water, it was leisurely 

ging its tail, and blinking at a but- 
terfly perched on the bou just a 
trifle too high for a successful rise. 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


T was the 9th of March, 1860, and 

eleven o'clock at night. 

The sea and sky were as one, and the 
ere could pierce but a few fathoms into 
the gloom. Through the raging sea, 
over which the waves broke with a livid 
light, a little ship was driving under 
almost bare poles. 

She was a schooner of a hundred tons. 
Her name was the Sleuth, but you 
would have sought it in vain on her 
stern-board, for an accident of some 
sort had torn it away. 


In this latitude, at the beginning of: 


March, the nights are short. The day 
would dawn about five o'clock. But 
guid the dangers that threatened the 
schooner grow less when the sun illu- 
mined the sky? Was not the frail 
vessel at the mercy of the waves? Un- 
doubtedly ; and only the calmin, of the 
billows and the lulling of the gale could 
save her from that most awful of ship- 
wrecks—foundering in the open sea far 

om any coast on which the survivors 
might find safety. 

in the stern of the schooner were 
three boys, one about fourteen, the two 
others about thirteen years of age; 
these, with a young negro some twelve 
years old, were at the wheel, and, with 
their united strength, strove to check 
the lurches which threatened every 
instant to throw the vessel broadside 
om It was a difficult task, for the 
‘heel seemed as though it would turn 
in spite of all they cauld do, and hurl 

‘ inst the bulwarks. Just hefore 
midnight such a wave came thundcriss 


little 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., eto. 
CHAPTER IL—THE STORM. 


ainst the stern that it was 5 wonder 

@ rudder was not unshipped. The 
boys were thrown backwards by the 
shock, but they recovered themselves 
almost immediately. 

“ Does she still steer?” asked one of 
them. 

“Yes, Gordon,” answered Briant, who 


had soolly resumed his place. “ Hold 
on tight, Donagan,” he continued, “and 
don’t be afraid. There are others be- 


sides ourselves to look after. You are 
not hurt, Moko?” 

“No, ‘Massa Briant,” answered the 
boy. “But we must keep the yacht 
belore the wind, or we shall be pooped.” 

At this moment the door of the com- 
panion leading to the saloon was thrown 
open. Two little heads appeared above 
the level of the deck, and with them 


came up the genial face of a dog, who 


saluted with a loud ‘“Whough! 
whough !” 
“Briant! Briant!” shouted one of 


the youngsters. ‘‘What is the matter?” 

“Nothing, Iverson, nothing!” re- 
turned Briant. “Get down again with 
Dole, and look sharp !” 

“We are awfully frightened down 
here,” said the other boy, who was a 
ounger. 

“ All of you?” asked Donagan, 

“Yes ; all of us,” said Dole. 

- Well, get back again,” said Briant. 

“Get under the clothes ; shut your eyes; 

ane nothing will hurt you. There is no 
anger !” 


“Took out,” said Moko. “Here's 


. another aye 1” 


A violent blow shook the stern. For- 
tunately the wave did not come on 
board. For if the water had swept 
down the companion, the yacht would 
have been awamped. 

“Get back, will you?” shouted Gor- 
don. “Go down; or I'll come after 
you!” 

“Look here,” said Briant, rather more 
gently, “go down, you youngsters.” 

The two heads disappeared, and at 
the same moment another boy appeared 
in the doorway. 4 

“Do you want us, Briant ?” 

“No, Baxter,” said Briant. “Let you 
and Cross and Webb and Service and 
Wilcox stop with the little ones. We 
four can manage.” ¥ 

Baxter shut the door from within. : 

“Yes, all of us,” Dole had said. : 

But were there only little boys on 
board this schooner thus driven before 
the storm? Yes, only boys! And how 
many were there? Fifteen, counting 
Gordon, Briant, Donagan, and the 
negro. How came they to be here? 
That you shall know shortly. 

Was there not a man on the yacht? 
Not a captain to look after it? Nota 
sailor to give a hand in its manage- 
ment? Not a helmsman to steer insuch 
astorm? No! not one! 

And more than that—there was nota 
person on board who knew the 
schooner’s position on the ocean. And 
what ocean? The largest of all, the 
Pacific, which stretches for 6,000 miles 
from Australia and New Zealamd te the 
coast of South America. 


4 


What, then, had happened? Had the 
@hooner’s crew disappeared in some 
tatastrophe? Had the Malay pirates 
tarried them off and left on board only 
this batch of boys? A yacht of a hun- 
dred tons ought to have a captain, a 
mate, and five or six men, and of these 
all that had been left was the nigger 


boy. 

Vihere did the schooner come from ? 
From what Australian port or Oceanic 
archipelago did she init How long had 
she been at sea? Whither was she 
bound? The boys would probably have 
been able to answer these questions had 
they been asked them by any captain 
speaking the schooner on her course ; 
but there was no vessel in sight, neither 
steamer nor sailing-ship, and had there 
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helping us,” answered Briant, although 
even the most energetic man might 
have despaired under such circum- 
stances, for the storm was increasing in 
violence. € 

‘The gale blew in thunderclaps, as the 
sailors say, and the expression was only 
too true. The schooner had lost her 
inainmast, gone about four feet above 
the partners, so that no trysail could 
be set under which she might have 
been more easily stecred. The fore- 
mast still held, but the shrouds had 
stretched,andevery minute it threatened. 
to crash on to the deck. ‘The fore stay- 
sail had been split to ribbons, and kept 
up a constant cracking, as if a rifle 
was being tired. The only sail that re- 
mained sound was the foresail, and 


“Suddenly a crash was heard above the 


roaring of the storm.” 


been one, she would have «wad quite 
enough to do to look after herself, with- 
pee bide help to ie ee fin the 
was wing abou e a raft. 
“What is to be done?” asked 
nagan. 
- “All we can to save ourselves, Heaven 


this seemed as though it would go 


every moment, for the boys had not | 


been strong enough to manage the last 
reef. If it were to go, the schooner 
could not be kept before the wind, the 
waves would board her over the quarter, 
and down slio would go. 


Not an island had been sighted ; and | 
there could be no continent yet awhile 
to the eastward. Torun ashore wasa 
terrible thing to do, but the boys did 
not fear its terrors so much as those of 
this interminable sea. A lee shore, with 
its shoals, its breakers, the terrible 
waves roaring on to it, and beaten into 
surf by the rocks, might, they thought, 
prove safe enough to them ; at least it 
would be firm ground, and not this 
raging ocean, which any minute might 
open under their feet. And so the 
looked ahead for some light to whi 
they could steer. 

But there was no light in that thick 
darkness ! 

Suddenly, about one o'clock, a fearful 
crash was heard above the roaring of 
the storm. | 

“There goes the foremast!” said 
Donagan. 

“No,” said Moko ; “it is the foresail 
biown out of the bolt ropes 12) 

“We must clear it,’ said Briant 
“You remain at the wheel, Gordo: 
with Donagan; and Moko, come an 
help me.” 

Briant was not quite ignorant of 
things nautical. On his voyage out 
from Europe he had crossed the North 
Atlantic and Pacitic, and had learnt a 
little seamanship, and that was why his 
companions, who knew none whatever, 
hed lett the schooner in his and Moko's 

hands, 

Briant and the negro rushed forward. 
At all costs the foresail must be cut 
adrift, for it had caught and was belly- 
ing out in such a way that the schooner 
was in danger of capsizing, and if that 
happened she could never be righted, 
unless the mast were cut away and the 
wire shrouds broken, and how could the 
boys manage that t 

The two set to work with remarkable 
judgment. heir object was to keep as 
much sail on the schooner as possible, 
so as to steer her before the wind aa 
long as the storm lasted. They slacked 
off the halliards and Jet the sail down 
to within four or five feet of the deck, 
and they cut off the torn strips with 
their knives, secured the lower corners, 
and made all snug. Twenty times, at 
least, were they in danger of being 
swept away by the waves. 

Under her very small spread of 
eanvas the schooner could still be kept 
on her course, and though the wind had 
so little to take hold of, she was driven 

long at the speed of a torpedo boat. 
the faster she went the better. Her 
safety depended on her going faster 
than the waves, so that none could 
follow and board her. 

Briant and Moko were making theit 
way back to the wheel when the door o! 
the companion again opened. A boy’: 


ead again appeared. ‘his time it was 
Jack, Briant’s brother, three years hi: 
junior, 


“What do you want, Jack?” askec 
his brother. 

“Come here! Come here!” saic 
Jack. “There’s water in the saloon.” 

Briant rushed down the companion 
stairs. The saloon was confusedly 
lighted by a lamp, which the rolling 
swung backwards and forwards. 1% 
light revealed a dozen boys ciouchex 
on the couches around. e younges' 
—there were some as young as eight— 
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ners haddling against each other in 
fear. 

“There is no danger,” said Briant, 
wishing to give them confidence. “We 
are all right. Don’t be afraid.” 

Then holding a lighted lantern to the 
floor, he saw that some water was wash- 
ing from side to side. 

ence came this water) Did it 
come from a leak? That must be 
ascertained at once. 

Forward of the saloon was the day- 
saloon, then the dining-saloon, and 
then the crew’s quarters. 

Briant went through these in order, 
and found that the water had been 
taken in from the seas dashing over the 
bows, down the fore-companion, which 
had not been quite closed, and that it 
had been run att by the pitching of the 
ship. There was thus no danger. 

riant stopped to cheer up his com- 
panions as he went back through the 
saloon, and then returned to his place 
at the helm. 

It was now about one o'clock. The 
darkness was darker than ever, and the 
dark clouds still gathered ; and more 
furiously than ever raged the storm. 
The yacht seemed to be rushing through 
a liquid mass that flowed above, be- 
neath, and around her. The shrill ery 
of the petrel was heard in the air. Did 
its appearance mean that land was near? 
No; tor the ery is often met with hun- 
dreds of miles at sea. And, in truth, 
these birds of the storm found them- 
selves ¢ swerless to struggle against the 
aerial current, and by it were borne 
along like the schooner. 

An hour later there was another 
report from the bow. What remained 
of the foresail had been split to ribbons, 
and the strips flew off into space like 
huge gulls. 

“We have no sail left!” exclaimed 
Donagan ; “and it is impossible for us 
to set another.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter,” said Briant. 
ane shall not get along so fast, that is 

1 


“What an answer!” replied Donagan, 
“Tf that is your style of seamanship—” 
“Look out for the wave astern!” 


said Moko. “Lash yourselves, or you'll 


(To be continued.) 


In danger of being swept away by the waves. 


WRECKED ON AN ICEBERG. 


By WILuiAM CHARLES METCALFE, 


Author of ‘' Man Overboard,” “ Frank Weatherall,” etc., etc. 


“ Qam ho! Veaset right ahead, sir! 
She’s close to us, sir! Port, sir, 
pert!” yelled the look-out man, at two 
o'clock one foggy morning, as the barque 
Morming Herald was speeding along over 
the wintry seas of the Southern Ocean, out- 
ward-bound for Val; iso. 
“Hard a-port !” Shouted the chief officer, 
who was on watch at the time, but had not- 
seen the vessel until reported by the look- 
out man. ‘‘Hard over, my man, hard 
over!” But, alas! the ship’s head paid off 
too late, and, with a fearful crash, we 
struck, not a vessel as it was supposed, but 
an iceberg. 

Iwas second officer of the ship, and it 
had been my watch below at the time of 
the occurrence, but I had been awakened 
by hearing the frantic sheuting of the man 
oa the look-out, and the loud, eager, and 
excitedly -given orders of the chief officer to 
the man at the helm, and, having an in- 
Stinctive dread that something serious was 
Sbout to happen, I hastily jumped out of 
my bunk, and sipping on_ my trousers, 


ne 


boots, anda monkey: jacket, for the weather 
was intensely cold, I hastened to get on 
deck, but I had barely turned the handle 
of the door to do so when the vessel struck, 
and with such force that I was thrown com- 
pletely off my feet, and fell heavily across 
my chest in the cabin, and almost at the 
same moment a large and heavy spar, 
which proved to be the foretop-gallant yard 
of the vessel, came crashing endways 
through the roof of the deck-house and went 
completely through the bunk I had only 
just quitted, and on to the deck. Had 
remained there one minute longer a dread- 
fully sudden death would have overtaken 
me. I breathed a short prayer of thanks- 
giving to the good God who had so merci- 
ully preserved me, and hurried out on deck 
to encounter fresh perils. 
It was so dark that I could not sce for 
several minutes; moreover, as I had just 
uitted a cabin in which I had kept a light 
ring, the darkness was intensified. I 
could hear the wild shouts of the crew, and 


judged that they were preparing to lower 
ety E20 . “> 


the boats, and I hastened aft to assist, but 
not without falling two or tliree times over 
spars and yards, which the terrible shock 
had thrown from aloft, and which were now 
lying across and about the decks. 
Considerably bruised and battered, but 
with my eyes more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I at length reached the poop, and here 
awild scene of confusion and excitement pre- 
sented itself. The men, most of whom 
were only partially clothed, seemed com- 
pletely awe-struck, and were running hither 
and thither across the poop, stumbling over 
one another, and totally regardless of the 
oft-repeated orders of the captain and chief 
oflicer to cast the lashings adrift and swing 
the boats out on the davits. The chief officer 
was behaving like a hero, and working as 
hard as any nigger himsclf, and endeavour- 
ing to calm the frantic crowd, but, with the 
exception of two or three old men, they 
scemed almost paralysed with fear, and 
quite helpless. In the meantime our gallant 
ship was fast going to pieces, and was now 
swinging round broadside on to the huge 
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berg which towered considerably above our 
masts. 

Not a moment was to be lost if we would 
escape from the ship before she went en- 
tirely to pieces. Had it been daylight in 
all probability we should have attempted 
to reach the berg by jumping off the bows 
of the ship, or by lowering ourselves down 
with ropes, but it was now so dark and cold 
and miserable that we dare not attempt it. 

After a great deal of difficulty a boat 
was at length cleared away, but no sooner 
was it level with the raif, and ready for 
Jowering, than a tremendous rush was made 
and a fearful struggle took place to obtain 
a seat in it, in the midst of which one of 
the falls broke and the whole of the unfor- 
tunate creatures who were in it at the time 
were precipitated violently into the ic 
water. Their cries and shrieks were d - 
fal, but lasted for a very short time, as, being 
seized with the cramp, the men were very 
soon overcome. We threw as Many ropes 
ends as were available over the side, Tat 
not one was taken advantage of, and we 
could do no more to assist them. 

The captain, chief officer, two men, and 
myself were ali that now remained aboard 
the ill-fated barque, and we made vigorous 
efforts to clear away the other boat before 
the vessel should get right broadside on to 
the berg. In this, however, we were too 
late, for the after-part of the vessel came to 
very suddenly, and the boat which we had 
succeeded in swinging out was smashed to 
a hundred pieces against the steep, icy 
cliffs of the berg. We had now to choose 
between remaining aboard the ship and 
sinking with her—which we knew she 
would very shortly do—or of getting on to 
the iceberg and of ultimately being frozen 
or starved to death. It was certainly a 
most miserable choice, but we chose the 
latter, and, seeing what we thought would 
be a convenient spot for landing, we pre- 
pared to leave the ship. 

It was now that the thought struck me 
of the absurdity of leaving the ship without 
making some attempt to get some food ; and 
telling the captain that I was going to try 
aad get up some bays of biscuits from the 
lazarette, I went below, followed by the two 
men who had been sent after me by the 
captain. I found the storeroom to be nearly 
half full of water, but to my great joy I dis- 
covered two bags of biscuits upon the top 
of one of the flour-tanks, and I ordered the 
two men to take them up at once. I had 
just got clear of the storeroom, leaving the 
two men to follow me, and was ascending 
the companion-stairs, when the vessel gave 
one tremendous lurch, and knowing what 
was to follow, I rushed speedily up the 
steps, and reached the deck just in time to 
see that the fore-part of the vessel was com- 
pletely under water. 

A few seconds now would determine her 
fate. I called loudly to the captain and 
chief officer, who were still standing irreso- 
lute upon the deck, to jump on the berg, 
and without waiting to see whether they 
took my advice, I made one leap over the 
rail, and in another moment or two was 
landed upon the huge berg in an insensible 
condition, having in my descent struck my 
head violently inst the hard icy cliffs, 
and I remembered no more. 

How long I remained unconscious I do 
not know, but it must have been for several 
hours, for when I awoke it was broad day- 
light and the sun was shining brightly 
though not warmly. I aiiempled to rise, 
but to my unspeakable horror found that if 
was unable to do so. I seemed and felt 
like one frozen, and every bone in my body 
was aching violently, the result doubtless 
of my having lain so jong nm the ice. I 
lay in a sort of little hollow place, formed b 
the ice around me having melted throug! 


by stretching out one arm that I was rest- 
ing upon a narrow ledge. 
cried aloud, but there was no answering 
echo. The mighty frowning cliffs of ice 
towered above me and seemed almost to 
touch the sky, whilst huge sea-birds, the 
noble albatross, the Molly hawk, and the 
dingy-coloured Cape hen, with its large, 
evil-looking, yellow eyes, soared above and 
around the berg, and appeared to regard 
me a8 a very suspicious intruder. I grew 
frightened as I recullected having heard 
that these birds, expe iully the tross, 
will attack one when in a quiescent con- 
dition, I stretched out one arm with t 
difficulty and pain, and could feel that I was 
scarcely a foot from the edye of the ledge of 
the berg, and but a few feet above the sea, for 
I could hear the waves dashing against the 
berg below me, and every now and then the 
spray would fly over me. 1 cried out again 
and again until I was quite hoarse and could 
cry no more. ‘‘It is useless,” 1 said to 
myself, ‘‘I amadoomed man. I have been 
prevented from immediate death by hap- 
pening, when I jumped from the sinking 
ship, to alight upon this narrow ledge, but 
only to be reserved for a few hours more of 
protracted suffering until finally released 
yy the lastenemy of mankind. Oh! where 
were my shipmates?” I asked myself. 
“They must have perished. Doubtless 
the captain and chief officer were sucked 
down with the vessel, and 1 alone have been 
spared for a few short hours more, a very 
few more,” I thought, as I felt how utterly 
helpless and weak I was, and how soon 
starvation and intense cold must determine 
my fate. 

I now grew seriously alarmed at the 
birds, which gradually approached me 
nearer and nearer in their circleg of flight. 
One great grey albatross in particular was 
growing alarmingly bold, his mighty wings 
cleaving the air within a very few feet of 
my body. Every moment I was in horrible 
dread of feeling his powerful beak piercing 
into my brain. I prayed to God to let me 
die quickly, for the pain, which had been 
growing more and more intense, suddenly 
ceased, and I began to experience an over- 
powering sense of drowsiness. This, I felt, 
must be the precursor of my doom. Through 
my half-closed eyes I could perceive the 
albatross still approaching nearer and 
nearer, and could feel the fanning of his 
great wings. He would strike me soon, I 
thought, and all would be over. I must 
have swooned, for when I awoke I found 


the strange faces of two men over me, and 
I heard one say to his mate, ‘‘ Poor fellow ! 
poor fellow!” I was too weak to reply, 
and must have fainted again. 

When next I awoke it was to find myself 
in the comfortable cabin of a large shi 
called the Laughing Waters, of Live ‘a 
homeward bound from San Francisco. They 
told me that upon passing the berg their 
attention had been attracted by perceivin; 
the vast number of birds flying roun 
and round in so narrow a circle, and 
that the captain, divining that there must 
have been something to attract them, had 
taken up his telescope and discovered that 
it was the body ofa man. He immediately 
brought the ship to the wind, lowered a 
boat, and, under God’s providence, was the 
means of rescuing me. 

And now, having spun my yarn about the 
few dreadful hours which I thus once spent 
upon an iceberg, I would crave a little more 
space in order to say a word about icebergs 
in general. 

n iceberg is a glacier set afloat, and is 
formed in the following manner. Thegreat 
snow-fields in summer, partially melted, 
pour down some fluid viscous rivers of ice, 
moving down the slopes towards the sea- 
level by the force of gravity, but yet retain- 


tho warmth of my body, and I discovered | ing such cohesion as to be shaped and 


own parts. Vast 
this ice-mass are continually being de 
tached, and commence their existence as 
icebergs floating and drifting with the tides 
ae currents on the waters - the ocean. 

wing to the specific gravity of fresh-water 
ice, as compared with that of the salt see, 
these huge bergs float with only about one- 
sixth of their bulk above water; about 
five-sixths of any iceberg is invisible below 
water, but even then they sometimes tower 
to an enormous height. When they have 
been long in the water the sides get weather- 
worn and partially wasted, so that they 
assume every variety of form and shape. 
If they have drifted into warmer currents 
the lower portions of the iceberg waste 
away more rapidly than do those which are 
exposed to the atmosphere, and, as the 
centre of gravity shifts, the mass gets over 
SION Sod falls with & tremendous crash. 

hese icebergs, especially when thus 
tially corroded ‘and. mostly pabmerged: ar 
sources of great peril, not merely to 
Northern navigators, but also to ships in 
lower latitudes, towards which they are 
borne by the Arctic currents. They are 
frequently seen of large size as far as 40° N. 
Jatitude—more than twe thousand miles 
from their place of origin. 

Many a ship which fas mysteriously dis- 
appeared, with never a vestige of it left, has 
been, it is to be feared, destroyed by a col- 
lision with an iceberg, and that this has 
been their fate is rendered probable by the 
narrow escapes recorded by others, and by 
the damage done when there has been only 
a slight contact with ice-masses and not 
fatal collision during fog or darkneas. 

Icebergs form so striking a feature in the 
picturesque aspect of the ocean that they 
are well worthy of description. Usually 
they are of a bluish- n tint, and, under 
a clear sky and a bright light, display 
wonderful uty of form and brilliancy. 
The colour varies according to their dis- 
tance, solidity, and the state of the atmo- 
phere. A very common appearance is that 
of cliffs of chalk, cr of white or grey 
marble. Different shades of colour appear 
as the ice encloses more or less earth and 
gravel and other impurities, from which 
they are rarely quite free. In the night there 
is a natural eftulgence, by which they are 
easily distinguished. Even at a distance 
and in foggy weather there is a peculiar 
darkness surrounding them by which the 
navigator has some warning of their proxi- 
mity. As, however, they are met with 80 
far from land, and in such unexpected situa- 
tions, a strict watch has constantly to be 
kept. In a high sea the waves break 
against icebergs as inst rocks, and in 
calm weather, when there is a swell, the 
noise made by their rising and falling is 
tremendous. Sometimes the base of the 
berg is so deep as to bein acurrent of water 
opposite to that running on the surface, and 
the strange sight is witnessed of the huge 
mass moving apparently against wind and 
stream. 

The movement of the earth as she swings 
round on her axis ‘n her daily rotation gives 
direction to the currents both of the air and 
of the ocean, and sends the great icebe 
that are sliding southward from the No 
Polar Basin in two vast streams down the 
east coast of Greenland and down Davis 
Straits into the Atlantic Ocean. It sends 
also the great bergs that are loosened from 
the vast and unexplored Antarctic con- 
tinent northward and westward as_ the’ 
approach the lands of the southern hemi- 
sphere. Much more is known about the 
northern than the southern bergs, for these 
northern ice-masses often lie in the track of 
the ships that cross the North Atlantic. 

_‘‘ Where do these bergs go to?” you may 
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ask. ‘Drifting away silently on their mes- 
sage, what work have they to perform?” 
We know how the bergs are formed ; the; 

can be traced throughout their course, their 
work leaves clear marks: behind it, and we 
find that, singular as they seem, floating 
apparently aimlessly and helplessly on the 
broad ocean currents, which bear them to 
warmer regions, they are but part of the 
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had its formation, and by which it will, | 
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nature—or the laws of God, as we may 
most truly say—act undeviatingly, thoug 
it is sometimes difficult for us to see how 
even the winds and storms, lawless as they 
appear to be, fulfil His word in the sense of 
being under the operation of conditions 
which the Creator has imposed, and under 
which they act as surely as do those other 
processes of nature which seem regular. 


OUR BRITISH SEA ANEMONES. 


ee seems to be some strange and 
perverse law which obliges people, 
when they are giving popular names to 
animals, to hit upon the most inappropriate 
which they coul ibly select. Why do 
we speak of the ‘* bindearan.” for instance, 
seeing that the creature in question is cer- 
tainly not blind, and is just as certainly not 
aworm? Why do we talk about ‘ black- 
beetles,” when the unwelcome lodgers to 
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By THEODORE Woop, F.E.S., 
Author of “ Our British Starfish,” ete. 


which we refer are not black at all, and, so 
far from being beetles, are first cousins 
once removed to the grasshoppers and the 
crickets? Sometimes, by way of improving 
matters, we call them ‘ cockroaches,” 
muddling into one the names of a bird and 
a fish, and bestowing the result upon an 
insect. Then jellyfish are not fish, and goat- 
suckers do not suck goats, and the ant-bear 
isn’t a bear, and the fishing-frog is about as 


much like a frog as it is like a rattlesnake 
ora cockatoo, And just in the same way, 
while there are sea anemones which are like 
daisies, and sea anemones which are like 
dandelions, and sea anemones which are 
like asters or chrysanthemums, and sea 
anemones which are like double-dahlias, 
there is never a sea anemone at all which 
in the least resembles an anemone, 
(To be continued.) 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOSTERTON MARSH. 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of “ Buried Treasure,” “Cacus and Hercules,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


r was a dull afternoon towards the 
end of May. : 
Two boys, Fran’s_ Pearce and Edwin 

Aston, who figured in the story of “The 

Gold Fish,” * had gone out for a walk 

together, and were now making their 

Way across some meadows through 

which the stream flowed after leaving 

Hawthorn Glen. | The locality was 
called Mosterton Marsh. ; 
There had been ‘a great deal of rain, 
and these meadows were partially 


wl 


* “Boy's Own Paper,” vol. vil., p. 480, et seq. 


Mosterton Marsh. 


flooded. Indeed, at most times of the 
year the ground was more or less | 
swampy thereabouts. Rushes and | 


lants hy — soil | 
uxuriated there ; plovers haunted the 
lace in summer ; snipe and woodcock | 
im winter. And, as may be supposed, 
it was a favourite walk for the High- 
field boys; though, when the floods | 
were abroad, it was out of bounds. 
Pearce and Aston had no business to | 
be there that afternoon. They had 
been trudging ina straight line through | 


the ficlds, climbing over hedges and 
gates where necessary, and evidently 
they had some purpose in view, Occa- 
sionally a few words passed between 


| them in an undertone. 


There was a steady west wind blow- 
ing ; clouds were scudding across the 
sky, and watery shafts of sunshine 
shed fitful gi ams over the landscape, 
but shadow soon swept it away, and the 
sun was fast confessing itself vanquished 
as heavier clouds came up. 

The hoys had now reached the bor- 
ders of a meadow where the swamp was 
more pronounced. There were frequent 


patches of tall reeds standing like 
islands out of rushy pools. It was 
hard to define the river bed. 

The boys surveyed the field from the 
top of the hedge, and Pearce said, 

“That’s the place, and I don’t wonder. 
Isn’t it bogeyfied 1” 

“T should think so.” 

“Jem said he saw the light again last 
night. Of course he wuld see it from 


“The boys surveyed the field.” 


the farm well enough, just up on the 
hill by the wood. Any one could see 
the place from there. He said it moved 
about among the reeds in the last of 
the swampy meadows ; and this is the 
lust—the road runs at the other side of 
next hedge—and there’s the bridge, and 
after that the river doesn’t overflow.” 

“ How often has he seen it ?” 

“Three or four times in different 
fields ; but last night he saw it there, 
and he was in an awful funk. So 
should I have been.” 

Jem was a boy working at Miller’s 
Farm. He had come up to the school 
that morning with a basket of eggs ; 
and Pearce had talked to him at the 
back entrance after breakfast, while on 
a journey to the boothouse. 

The conversation between the boys 
continued as they stood on the hedge. 

“They say,” quoth Pearce, “that a 
Jack-o-Lantern always appears when 
some one is going tobe murdered. It 
may come three or four times, but, 
sure enough, it never comes so often 
for nothing. It isn’t always the fellow 
who sees it that is murdered. Some- 
times it’s a chap he tells about it. I 
say, Aston, I wish Jem hadn’t_ told me. 
I wonder if he told any one else? I’ve 
told you, mind; so that lessens the 
chance of its being me.” 

“Well, I haven’t much to thank you 
for, if that’s why you told me. I don’t 
want to be murdered. But, surely, 
Pearce, you are not such an ass as to 
believe that bosh 4” 

“T don’t know. Others, cleverer 
than you, believe it, anyhow. But it’s 
not likely to be either of us. There’s 
an old chap who lives near ue at home, 
and he knows all about these things 
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Jack-o’-Lantern and told his wife—not 
that he wanted to get rid of her, for 
they’re awfully fond of each other—but 
she was in a terrible fright, and went 
and told the magistrate. And, sure 
enough, there was a man murdered 
within a month close by. She says the 
magistrate must have told him—because 
it’s always sure tocome. She told my 
father about it, and he asked the magis- 
trate.” 

“ Well, what did the magistrate say?” 

“Oh, he didn’t like to say he did ; so 
he said he didn’t, but I know he did.” 

“But magistrates don’t tell lies ; my 
father’s a magistrate out in India.” 

“T never said they did ; only it looks 
very odd.” 

“Well, [ think the best thing we can 
do is to tell all the chaps, and then 
there will be very little chance of its 
being any of us.” 

“Oh, [don’t know.” 

“Well, I know that we had better 
be going back if we don’t want to get 
intoa row.” 

“Allright, jump down. We can cut 
across to the road just the other side 
of the field, and then we can run.” So 
off they went. 

‘This conversation had not been so 
private as Pearce and Aston supposed. 

t had been overheard by the boy Jem, 
who was just the other side of the 
hedge. He had seen the two Highfield 
boys coming across the field, and recog- 


nised Pearce, and being of an idle turn, | 


he had slipped out of the barn-yard 
and ran down to waylay them. Then 
he thought he would dodge behind the 
hedge and suddenly surprise them. So 
stealthy were his movements that he 
had crept up under the hedge to where 
they were standing; and when he 
knew what they were talking about, he 
thought he would listen a bit before 
letting himself be seen. So he heard 
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questions were asked by the authorities 
on either side. 

Jem was not a bad sort of a boy, and 
had worked for Farmer Miller more 
than a year. He hada younger brother 
enlled Jack, who sometimes worked on 
the same farm when there was an odd 
job to be done. The two boys were 
fond of fun and such sports as came 
within their reach. 

Whenever the hounds met within 
easy distance, Jem and Jack were 
always certain to be at the meet if they 
could get leave ; and they would follow 
on foot with a good wind, and some- 
times contrive to keep the field in view 
till the end of the run. They knew 
where the jackdaws, owls, wood-pigeons 
and hawks built, and though they never 
took egus, they were keen enough to 
get hold of the young birds, and showed 
much skill in rearing and taming them. 
They often caught a tine trout in the 
river, and knew generally as much 
practical natural history as any boys in 
the neighbourhood. 

Now as Jem finished up his work 
that evening at the farm he thought 
over what he had heard the boys say ; 
and if he had talked to himself as boys 
sometimes do (in stories) he would 
have said something of this sort :— 

“That young gent Pearce is in a 
scare nbout the Jack-o-Lantern. I think 
ITimight have a bit of fun against him. 
Of course I saw the light in the meadow 
last night, ’cos we'd got the guv’nor’s lan- 
tern, Jack and I, and went down to look 
after the provers. And Jack hung the 
lantern on a long stick and waved it 
about ; and if ever there was a Jack- 
o’-Lantern to be seen, there he was, 
as large as life, ha, ha!” 

And then Jem wondered how it could 
possibly have anything to do with 
murder. He scratched his head and 
was puzzled, and resolved to consult 


“Jem crept up under the hedge and listened.” 


all they said, and then decided not to 
let himself be seen at all. 

Pearce and Aston got in just before 
rolf-call: and Jem on his way back 


and tells me, Well, last year he saw a | drove the eows into the yard. So no 


Jack about it some day, but not that 
evening, because he was sleepy. So 
when he got home he ate his supper 
and went to bed. 

(To be continued.) 
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“They suddenly beheld a strange and fearful spectacle.” 


“(\aere it is again—and_ it was a cry 

for help, I’m certain. Turn the 
boat's head that way, Gomez, and pull 
with all thy strength, man !” 

“Be not rash, for mercy’s sake, Senhor 
Dom* Sebastian. Who can tell whether 
this may not be a trick of the sevagee 
to entrap us, or else ” (here the speaker 
sank his voice to an awe-stricken whis- 
pe “a snare of the evil demons who 

ant these wild places to work mis- 
chief to all Christian men?” | 

The time of this conversation was a 
hot, close, heavy day in the latter part 

the year 1678. The place was a 

y bend in the lower course of the 
—=— 
© The Portuguese form of “Don.” 


CHAPTER L—IN THE JAWS OF DEATII. 


Coanza, one of the great rivers of South- 
western Africa, which falls into the sea 
not very far south of the Congo. The 
speakers were Dom Sebastian da Es- 
trella, a dashing young Portuguese 
cavalier—who had just come thither 
from the island settlement of Sad 
Thomé (St. Thomas), farther up the 
coast—and his trusty servant, Pedro 
Gomez, a veteran soldier of the African 
wars, 

At Pedro’s allusion to the malignant 
demons, in whom every man of that age 
fully believed, a momentary paleness 
overcast the young -noble’s handsome 
face ; but he replied as firmly as ever: 

“ Bethink thee, Gomez; no demon has 


any power over men who are doing 


God's work ; and what better work can 
we do than _to help those who are in 
distress? Pull, I charge thee, as if for 
thy life!” 

Gomez, seeing that his young master 
was in earnest, obeyed without hesita- 
tion, as he would have done had Dom 
Sebastian told him to jump head fore- 
most into the river itself. The light 
boat flew like an arrow toward the left 
bank, and, as if to quicken her speed, 
there arose once more, at that very 
moment, from the black, ghostly 
thickets that shut them in, the same 
hoarse, wild, broken cry, or rather 
scream (as if uttered by one in mortal 
agony) which had startled them before, 

The old soldier’s superstitious terrora 
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could hardly be called unnatural, for 
were demons really permitted to dwell 
upon the earth, they could have found 
no fitter place of abode than this dismal 
spot. Faras the eye could reach, the 
thick, foul, slimy waters rolled bet ween 
two impenetrable walls of dark, sha- 
dowy jungle, over which hung like a 
shroud the hot, sickly, poisonous vapour 
that steamed up from the fathomless 
depth of rank spongy mire below. Look 
where one might, the vast gloomy man- 

roves towered up on every side, seem- 
ing to shut out the very sky with their 
piled-up masses of dark leathery leaves, 
which coiled venomously over one 
another like writhing snakes. All along 
the water’s edge, amid the grim gloom 
of the overshadowing thickets, the bare 
white roots, crossing and_recrossing 
each other in every direction as the 
dug their greedy claws into the blac 
oozy mud from which they sucked their 
life, stood out gaunt and ghastly, like 
the skeletons of drowned men. And 
over all brooded a hot, damp, stifling 
sickliness, an atmosphere of corruption 
and death, which unstrung the strongest 
nerves, and made the stoutest heart feel 
sick and faint. 

The terrible cries which they had 
heard seemed to come from behind a 
small, low, thickly-wooded islet, close to 
the left bank, and thither Da Estrella 
steered the boat, while Pedro Gomez 
bent to his oars with the strength of a 
giant. Three or four powerful strokes 
shot them past the upper end of the 
island into a narrow channel lying be- 
tween it and the shore, where they 
suddenly beheld a strange and fearful 
spectacle. 

Midway along the dreary strait 
(which was so completely overhung 
with mighty trees, that even the burn- 
ing African sunshine was deadened into 
a cheerless twilight within its ghostly 
limits) the figure of a man—evidently 
a native—was seen dangling in mid-air 
above the sullen waters by a rope at- 
tached to a huge mangrove, and utter- 
ing frantic cries for help. At first sight 
there appeared to be no special cause 
for this, for, as the cord was merely 
passed round his body under the arm- 

its, he ran no risk of being strangled. 
ut a second glance showed the two 
spectators that the doom which awaited 
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him was one compared with which in- 
stant death would have been a mercy. 

The long slender trunk of the tree 
from which he was suspended had been 
partly cut through; and beneath the 
strain of his weight as he swung to and 
fro in the air, the still uncut portion of 
the wood was giving way fibre by tibre, 
and bending outward over the water in 
such a manner as to show that it must 
soon break off altogether. The moment 
it did so the doomed man would be 
plunged headlong into the river, where 

is death by drowning, bound hand and 
foot as he was, seemed absolutely cer- 
tain. 

But a worse horror than even this 
was in store for the wretched man. The 
crocodiles had scented their prey, and 
the thick brown stream below him was 
all alive with flapping tails and glaring 
eyes and horny snouts, and scaly mud- 
plastered backs and grinning teeth, 
ready to tear him limb from limb the 
moment he fell. 

To thrust themselves amid these in- 
furiated monsters, any one of which 
could have smashed in the side of the 
tiny boat with one stroke of its tail, was 
a risk from which most men would have 
shrunk. But Da Estrella headed down 
upon the hideous swarm as straight as 
an arrow, and Gomez (who would have 
followed his master down the throat. of 
a hippopotamus if need were) never 
slackened his strokes for a moment. 

As they neared the spot, Dom Sebas- 
tian stepped forward to the bow, and, 
picking up from the bottom of the boat 
a large piece of dry wood (the charred 
end of which showed that it had been 
used as a torch), kindled it with his 
ready flint and steel, and flourished it 
round his head with a lusty shout. The 
crocodiles, seared by the Haming wood 
and the unexpected clamour, svattered 
on every side, while Gomez ran the boat 
right in under the suspended figure. 

But. with all their speed, they came 
only just in time. The half-severed 
trunk, yielding more and more to the 
overnistering strain, bent down, down, 
down towards tha water, bringing with 
it the swaying form, like a spider dan- 
gling at the end of its thread. 

As the helpless figure swung within 
reach, Dom Sebastian clutched it with 
one hand, and slashed the rope of 
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twisted bark in two with one stroke of 
his dagger. The light boat careened to 
her very gunwale with the shock of the 
negro’s huge frame falling into her; 
and, but for a quick movement on the 
part of Gomez, she would certainly have 
capsized outright. Just then a vast 
scaly snout shot up from the dark 
waters so close to the port side of the 
boat as almost to touch the young cava- 
lier’s arm, while on the starboard side 
yawned twimonstrous jaws, armed with 
fangs that might have crushed a buffalo. 
The crocodiles, recovering from their 
first. panic, had returned to seek their 
prey and were now attacking them on 
th sides at once ! 

One instant more, and either Gomez 
or his master (both of whom were within 
easy reach of the terrible jaws) would 
have been dragged down by those cruel 
tecth to rise no more. But, just in the 
nick of time, Da Estrella drove the 
spike of the boat-hook with all his force 
into the eye of the nearest monster, 
which vanished in a whirling eddy with 
a hoarse bellow of pain. At the same 
moment Pedro Gomez, snatching up the 
heavy musket that lay beside him, fired 
it right into the open mouth of the 
second crocodile ; and, before the latter 
could recover from the shock of this 
warm reception, the boat was flying 
down the river with a speed that defi 
pursuit. 

Once fairly beyond the reach of 
danger, our hero and his comrade 
busied themselves wich the rescued 
negro, who was lying like a log in the 
bottom of the boat, Hiaipless and com- 
pletely unconscious. Gomez freed him 
from the bonds that had cut so deeply 
into the flesh of his wrists and ankles, 
while Da Estrella sprinkled water on 


his sunken face, and chated his swollen 
limbs, eyeing with a soldicr’s instinctive 
admiration — the agnificent muscles 


which they displayed. 

But no ‘sooner did Gomez get a full 
view of the insensible man’s face than 
he gave a start of such undisguised 
amazement. that his master asked in 
some surprise, 

“Do you know this man, Pedro?” 

“T can't be quite swe yet, Senhor 
Dom Sebastian ; but if it be as I think, 
this is the best days work that your 


worship has ever done in your life.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE .MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


T has been clavmed that Charles 1. issued 
our first medal, but the decoration in- 
stanced in support of the claim is more of 
the Victoria Cross than the War-Medal 
kind. It was a badge which he intro- 
duced for such officers as might distin. 
guish themselves in forlorn hopes and other 
lesperate enterprises. This was of silver, 
and by the warrant, dated from the Court 
at Oxford, 18th May, 1643, it was ordered 
that ‘‘the Royal Image, and that of our 
dearest son, Prince Charles,” should appear 
thereon. ~ 
In 1679 an Irishman named.Robert Welch 


By W. J. Gorpox, 


I.—INTRODUCTORY, 


Author of “ The Colours of the British Army,” etc., ete. 


published a story, from which it appears | 


that King Charles had given him a special 
medal for having at the Battle of Edgehill 
succeeded in recapturing the standard of 
the King’s Own Regiment, which had been 
taken by the Parliamentarians, for which 
striking exploit the King had knighted him 
next day, and on the Ist of June, 1643, 
presented him with an oval gold medal, the 
warrant for which can still read at the 
College of Arms. §With the warrant (which 
is dated 14th August, 1685) is a drawin, 

which shows that on one side the medal 
bore the effigies of the King and Prince 


Charles, with “CAR, REX. M.B.F. et H. CAR 
PRINCEPS,” and on the reverse the royal 
standard, in bend sinister, inscribed, ‘‘ PER 
REGALE MANDATVY CAROLI REGIS HOC 
ASSIGNATUR ROB: WELCH MILITI.” This 
is the first record yet found in England of 
a badge granted for military service, but it 
does not refer to a medal in its later and 
more restricted sense. 

With the battle of Dunbar, fought on 
the 3rd of September, 1650, we get on 
firmer ground. The House of Commons 
voted that the officers and men which did 
“this excellent service” should be pre- 
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sented with gold and silver medals, and 
Simon, the great die-sinker of the day, was 
sent to Cromwell to consult him as to the 
device. Of this device Parliament wished 
Oliver’s portrait to form the chief part, but 
he rather objected to this, and wrote to 
“Ye Honble. the Committee forthe Army” 
protesting somewhat, saying, ‘It will 

yerie thankfully acknowledged by me if 

a will spare the having my effigies on it.” 

atliament was, however, too proud of its 
lieutenant-general to allow the chance of 
having his likeness to slip by, and insisting 
on Simon having a free hand, the medal as 
designed by him was issued. 

The Dunbar medal is oval. On the 
obverse is the head of Cromwell in profile, 
and over it is ‘‘ WORD AT DUNBAR. THE 
LORD OF HOSTS. SEPTEM. Y. 3, 1650.” 
On the reverse is the House of Commons in 
seasion, as represented on the Parliament 
Great Seal of 1648 and the Commonwealth 
Great Seal of 1651. 

This is the first medal issued in Britain 
to officers and men, and the second so issued 
was that for the Battle of Waterloo. Badges 
and personal medals were issued in num- 
bers; there are badges in existence with 
the portraits of King Charles, of Prince 
Rupert, of the Fairfaxeo, of Essex, of Man- 
chester, of Dunfermline, of Rossiter, but 
their precise history is unknown, though in 
no case were they generally distributed. 
There was a medal for Naseby granted to 
the officers, and there was a “ Parliament 
medal ” for distinguished service generally, 
tut no specimen of this is now discoverable. 
In 1649 the Long Parliament an Act 
reqniring that the tenth of all prizes, 
hitherto claimed by the Lord High Ad- 
miral, should be appropriated for medals 


sea, but naval medals will receive our full 
consideration further on. 

Medals were struck for the Marlborough 
victories, but they were merely commemora- 
tive, and were never worn. And there was 
a badge for Culloden—a gold oval, with 
“‘ACTIUM EST ILICET PERIIT” as a motto 
—which may have been occasionally worn 
by a few of the leaders, but certainly was 
not general. 

It is with the long war with France that 
our modern medal history really begins, but 
there are three dates worth noting before 
we enter on the consideration of our subject 
proper. In 1767 the Northumberland Fusi- 
liers instituted a regimental distinction for 
long and efticient service, which afterwards 
developed into our present Long Service 
and Meritorious Service Medals. In 1794 
a squadron of the 12th Lancers was quar- 
tered at Civita Vecchia, and the officers 
were presented by the Pope with special 

‘old medals, and there is a picture in Routh 

ensington Museum commemorating this 
very extraordinary event. And, third! 
(as noted in our “Colours of the Britis! 
Army” in last volume), the 15th Light 
Dragoons, by orie of the most daring feats 
of valour in history, saved the Emperor of 
Germany from being taken prisoner, and 
the eight officers received from him gold 
medals, while the regimental appointments 
henceforth bore the glorious name of Vil- 
liers-en-Couche, where the rescue was 
made. 

And with these preliminary notes our 
ground is clear for ‘‘The Medals of the 
ritish Army.” 


(To be continued.) 


“The Army Medal.” 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


KING ROBERT'S RESOLVE. 


{2OLD IN SIR W. SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.) 


Wr count the glory circlets which wreathe the 
Bruce's brow, 

Aad through the mists of ages they shine untar- 
aished now. 


For high and noble purpose, for heart that knew no 
fear, 

For patient, fixed endeavour, we hold his memory 
dear. 


St 
The beacon of his glory burns still as time roils on, | 
His niche remains in history, his name remains in 


song. 

His perils on the mountain, his vigils in the cave, 

His stern, calm front in battle’s brunt, so gentle yet 
80 brave. 


8o gentle . ah, it seemeth an idle word to say, 

Of him the lion-hearted, the foremost in the fray ; 

Yet listen to the simple tale which tells how in the 
field, 

The Brace could risk defeat and death two helpless 
lives to shield. 


An infant and its mother—the weakest things on 


earth, 

"Mid the rough turmoil of the camp, poor waifs of 
little worth. 

But Bruce could hear the shricks of fear, and Bruce 
could pause to know, 

Amid the marshalling of his men, the cause of 
woman's woe. 


“ We leave, my Hege, behind usa wife and babe new 
born, 

And ‘tis her shrieks are ringing throughout the 
camp this morn ; 

She fears the foeman’s mercies—no tender ones they 


say. 
Believe me, ‘tis the fate of war, we cannot stem or 
stay.” 


The Bruce looked o'er the valley, where his men 
‘were marshalling fast ; 

‘Twas but a few poor thousands against an army 
vast. 

And there were Scotland's noblest—he saw their 
pennons wave ; 

His eagle eye beheld them, the bravest of the brave, 


“ How many a Scottish mother will weep her son to- 
night, 

If for the sake of God and right I dare the unequal 
fight. 

And yet that life forsaken, and those shrill, fearful 
screams 

On Scotland's shore, our dangers o'er, will haunt, 
methinks, our dreams.” 


He mused a moment longer, the sun was breaking 
high; 

The folded tents, the bugle call, the foemen’s pre- 
sence nigh! 

His eye like lightning kindled—“‘ Twere foul and 
dastard deed, 

Should one of woman born desert a woman in her 
need. 


“ Halt, comrades, true and trusty ! the foe your face 
shall see, 

Bre that poor wailing woman and babe forsaken be!” 

The call to halt is sounded, the men drawn up in line, 

“We fight for right, be God our might; we trust 
His arm divine.” 


But what has checked the English? Why ciouds 
their leader's brow? 

“King Robert offers battle! 
now! 

Too skilful he for risking such odds against our host ; 

In cover of the night have come fresh bands from 
Scotland's coast.” 


He dares our army 


‘The hour of noon is over, the hour of night draws 
nigh, 

And still doth Scotland's army stand prepared to 
dare and die. 

But silently the English steal to their tents away ; 

King Robert breathed his thanks to God, who had 
saved them from the fray. “~\ 


Let not such gentle action, such noble memory die, 

That told his guiding star was faith, and right his 
battle cry. 

He gave his country freedom, from foes and alien 
o Q 

Bat he stooped to save the humblest lives in all his 
camp that day. 

re MARY GORGES. 
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THE BOY'S OWN CHROMATIC TOP, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hoppen, 


Author of The Buy's Own Model Locomotive,” "Modal Launch Engine," ete. 


always held a prominent place amon 
boyish amusements, and even girls some- 
times essay to spin whipping-tops, although 
they seldom Sequuire the \inack of throwing 
@ peg-top properly. 

Now : peg-top, as all schoolhoys know, 
is a very simple contrivance, being a round- 
ended cone of wood, with an iron spike 
driven into it asa centre to rotate on, but 
requires a certain amount of practice to 
spin it. Although the scientific toy I am 

ut to describe is a trifle more complex, 
it is a top easily made in a few hours by 
any boy with a little care and very smail 
outlay of cash. 

Should you have no lathe of your own 
try to get access to some friend's lathe, or, 
if that is impossible, any wood turner, for 
a few pence, would do the necessary amount 
of turning required, and_all the rest you 
can easily manage yourself. 

The Chromatic Top was so named from 
its forming a means of showing practically 
how changes of tone and hue are dependent 
upon the several proportions of the primary 
colours contained in the “solar spectrum,” 
about which I shall have something more 
to say later on, and will now proceed to 
describe how this simple and interesting 
toy can be easily and cheaply made. 


Fig. 1. 


You will first require a piece of wood 
about five inches aed one fat square by 
one inch thick. Any hard wood will do, 


beech or fne-gramed 
gany would be best. 1 

beech. This must be 
placed in the lathe, and turned 
down to a cireular disk of tive 
inches diameter. 

Then turn a recess three 
eighths of an inch deep, com. 
mencing one quarter of an 
inch from the ontside edge, 


and leaving a central portion 
proj of one half-ineh 
diameter, as at A, Fie. 1, 
which is a section of the body 
of the top. The outside edge, 
B, can now be turned down 
one-eivhth of an inch, leaving | 
it only one-quarter of an inch | 
deep, and then curved off 
nicely to the extreme edye, as; 
shown. 

This side can now be finished 


off with sandpaper, and then 
reverse it on the face-plate of 
the lathe, and the underneath portion can 
be turned to a graceful curve, as at p, 
leaving the central part, c, one-quarter 
inch in diameter. 

This side should also be finished with 
sandpaper, and before taking off the lathe 
a small hole should be drilled through from 
Cc to A, as shown by the dotted line, and 
should not be more than one-sixteenth in 
diameter. 

Now get a small piece of sheet lead one- 
eishth of an inch thick, press it azainst the 
face-plate of the lathe, and turn it out toa 
circle of four and a half inches diameter, 


Fig. 2. 


with a central hole of one-half inch in 
diameter. Then take it off the lathe and 
glue one side of it, and also the recess you 
turned in upper part of top. Now place 


the lead in position, and if you have turned 
it neatly it will exactly fit the recess, 
leaving the outer edge one-eighth above it, 


as shown in section at a, Fig. 2. This 
makes the top spin steadily, by giving 
weight to it. 

You now require two carpenter’s screws, 
one about four inches long and the other 
about two and a half inc es. 

Take the longer one and very carefully 
drill a hole one eighth of an inch in 


Fig. 3. 


diameter and one inch deep down the 
centre, as at A, Fix. 3, the use of which I 
will explain later on. 

The smooth portion of screw, 
find about two inches long; 


le 5 


B, you will 
then measure 


half an inch of the screw from the plain 
part, and cut off the remaind screw 
with a small file. nae 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FAT BOY. 
SONG FOR BOYS. 
Words and Music by the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, B.A., B.MUS. (LOND.) 


ten | gS Se Ss 


1. The ve-1y first day that he came to our school, We 


thought he look’d ve-ry We ne’er shall for-get the sens - a - tion he made As the form loudly creak'd where he mat. 


SS Sas AS aS 


He ate and he drunk quite enough for taree | He never could run, and to walk was a | His words if not witty were weighty: but 
boys, bore, yet 
He had an alarming big “twist ;" He couldn't play cricket at all, He delighted far more in a nap. 
From sunrise to sunset he kept tucking in, | And football he feared lest at any time he | But now that he’s left us you'll easily gueas 
So one day we wrote down the whole list: Might be kicked in mistake for the ball ! In his place there's a very wide gap! 
Fourteen buns, twenty tarts, anda bottle | And so he became still more podgy each | What he does in the world we none of us 
of sweeta, day, know, 
A cake his fond mother had sent, Till to try his own weight he grew keen, But we're sure that he eats all he can; 
Two whole pots of jam, witu a biscuit or | So when at the station he next had the | And whatever may happen, still this will be 
two, chance, true: 
"Twas shocking how quickly they went! He tried—and he broke the machine ! He must be a very great man/ 
CHorus—Yes! ‘twas shocking how Cxorvus—Yes ! he tried and he broke Cxuorus—Yes ! he must be a very great 
quickly they went! the machine ! man! 
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THE PAYMASTER BRANCH OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


BY and young men are, as a rule, 
longer-necked—figuratively speaking 
—than older folks imagine. None of our 
boys, I hope, would think of entering any 
profession or business without craning their 
necks and having a look into a possible 
future. Now, while fortunes are to be made 
in business, it should be remembered that 
very few professional people ever get rich. 
On the other hand, business is a big lottery, 
with only a limited number of fat prizes 
after all, and in trying for these, thousands 
faint and fall and perish, and even those 
who obtain them have usually lost their 
health before they build their castles. Life 
is a fever to most business men; it flies all 
too fast, and they are old before their time. 


The profession I am going to speak about ; 


in this paper is one that has much to recom- 
mend it. A Paymaster in the Royal Navy 
has quite as honourable a career as a 
soliciter on shore, and far less work and 


worry. 

Let me begin by stating what the one 
great grievance is with this excellent body 
of officers. Mind, however, I am not sure 
there may not be two. But the main 
trouble lies in the fact that an Assistant- 
Paymaster has to wait a very long time for 

motion — about sixteen years, which 

ings him up to thirty-six to thirty-eight 

ra of age. And during all this time he 

as no cabin. The inconvenience of this 
may be better imagined than described. 

Life at sea or on shore is quite as easy to 
the Assistant-Paymaster as to the surgeon, 
and as a rule he has not so much on his 
mind. So long as he does his work faith- 
fully and well, keeps his books and accounts 
up to the mark and to time, and conforms 
to the rules and customs of the service, he 
Hae independent as the commander him- 
self. 

The Assistant-Paysaster is now a ward- 
room officer—and so he ought to be, seeing 
that he will be twenty-one before he obtains 
that rank. 

Now the first step on the round of the 
ladder, which I trust will bear some who 
read these lines to the summus mons of the 
rank of Fleet Paymaster, with, say, a 

inea a day, is that of Assistant-Clerk. 
He is a very little fellow, and wears a 
jacket instead of a coat, but usnally thinks 
a good deal of himself nevertheless, and 
small blame to him for that same. 

A boy, then, who competes for a Clerk- 
ship under our flag should be both healthy, 
wholesome-looking, and smart. All the 
better if he is a gentleman’s son, and has 
mixed from childhood in good society ; he 
will then better know how to comport him- 
self among his messmates. i 

The appointments to Assistant-Clerkships 
are made by what is termed limited com- 
petition. 

But there is one exception to this. Refer- 
ring to which, we find it stated in the Navy 
List (by authority)— 

‘One nomination will be made annually 
of a candidate, to be appointed on passing 
the test examination specified in para- 


graph Bs : 

‘2. This candidate will be selected by the 
Board of Admiralty from sons of officers of 
the Navy who have been killed in action, or 
who have been lost at sea on active service, 
or killed on duty, or who have died of 
wounds received in action, or injuries re- 
ceived on duty within six months from the 
date of such action or injury, or who have 
performed long and meritorious service. 

“Except as-regards exemption from the 
competitive examination, the candidate will 
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be subject in all respects to these regula- 
tions.” 

With this exception, all the other candi- 
dates must be nominated by the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and application to have 
the names of candidates placed on the list 
should be addressed to the Private Secretary 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

There are two examinations for Assistant- 
Clerkships held a year, under the direction 
of the Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon 
Row, Westminster. These examinations 
take place on the first Tuesday in June 
and the third Tuesday in November, but 
the appointments of the successful candi- 
dates will date from the 15th of July or 
15th of January following. 

Before the Educational examination, can- 
didates must pay to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners a fee of £1 sterling. 

It is these same Commissioners who will 
deal with all questions connected with the 
examinations, and it is they who announce 
the results. 

There is, of course, a limit to the number 
of appointments, as will be seen from the 
following rule: 

“The number of Assistant-Clerks to be 
entered at each examination will be regu- 
lated by the requirements of the service, 
and their Lordships reserve to themselves 
power as to the number of candidates to be 
nominated to compete for each vacancy.” 
The italicising is mine. 

Age.—No candidate will be eligible for 
examination in November whose age on the 
15th of the following January will not be 
within the prescribed limits—namely, fifteen 
to seventeen years, or for examination in 
June whose age will not be within these 
limits on the 15th of July following. 

I may add that it is better for the candi- 
date to be near fifteen than near seventeen. 

There is, in addition to the Educational 
Examination, a Medical Inspection, to be 
undergone according to prescribed regula- 
tions, and before the Director-General of 
the Navy. The candidate must he found 
physically fit for the service before he will 
even be permitted to compete for an 
Assistant-Clerkship. 

Re; ding his state of health, the follow- 
ing should be remembered. The candidate 
must be perfectly well, and free from all 
physical defect of body, impediment in 
speech, defect of sight or hearing, and also 
from any predisposition to constitutional or 
hereditary disease or weakness of any kind. 
He must in every respect be well developed, 
and active in proportion to his age. But 
the cases of shori-sighted candidates, who 
are in all other respects fit for service, will 
be a matter for the consideration of the 
Commissioners. 

The decision of the medical officers will 
be considerad, subject of course—as a 
matter of form~-to the approval of their 
Lordships. Fe 

Before going further, ! want to impress 
upon any would-be candidate the fact that 
this examination, ‘‘ before the doctors,” as 
it is called, is very strict, and that there is 
the probability of a boy, good in sight and 
in hearing, with good sound teeth, being 
thrown, if he is poorly developed, with, as 
T have seen them, thin arms, and chests 
like wicker cages. Goin, then, for athletics 
or calisthenics a year or two before you 

resent yourself, and obey all the laws of 
Pealth as regards exercise, the morning 
tub, ete. 

Before deciding to go up at all it would 
be a good plan to be examined by some 
navy or army surgeon residing in your 


neighbourhood. He will tell quickly encagh 
if you are likely to pass the doctors. 
‘he following rules speak for them- 

wo The candidate will be required 

“ The candidate wi required to 
duce (1) a istrar’s certificate of birth (a 
certificate of ptism will not be accepted) 
or declaration thereof made before a magis- 
trate ; (2) a certificate of good conduct from 
the masters of any schools at which he may 
have been educated within the two previous 
years, or, if eduseted at Home, rom his 
tutors or the clergyman of the parish in 
which he resides ; (3) a certificate of 
health from the medical attendant of his 
family ; (4) a certificate of ability to swim.” 

And now for the Educatior Examina- 
tions, 


L—THE TEST EXAMINATION. 
Marks. 


pe! 60 
yo» » ,Caligraphy 40 
B.— Writing a letter onagiven subject 75 
c.—Writing the substance of a chap- 

ter, or portion of one, read out, 

taking into consideration the 

time taken to such exercise... 75 
D.—French—reading and translatii 

from French to English, an 

from English to French, with 


A.—Writing from dictation legibly— 


grammar ... ace _ -. 150 
E.—Simple and compound addition 

with reference to time ... -- 50 
¥.—Arithmetic generally oe 1. 250 
G.—Modern geography and English 

history... Mi a8 a. 150 
H.—Scripture knowledge 100 


Candidates must show a competent know- 
ledge of each and all of these subjects. 


I1.—THE VOLUNTARY EXAMINATION. 


A.—Elementary mathematics. First 
three books of Euclid and 
algebra, to and including quad- 
ratic equations and problems 
producing them ... th Aen 

B.—Latin. Translations from such 
books as Cesar, Livy, Virgil, 
etc. Translations of English 
into Latin, and questions in 
Latin grammar ... ts es 

c.—The German, Spanish, or Italian 
language, as French ... ay 

D.—Physics. Chemistry, heat, elec- 
tricity, ete. See Sea Sua: 

¥.—Freehand drawing and drawing 
from models an re 

N.B.—No dictionaries allowed. 


“Not more than three of these subjects 
may be selected, unless drawing be one, 
when four may be selected. In order to 
secure a proper proficiency in all the volun- 

subjects taken up, a certain number 
will be deducted from the marks obtained 
by each candidate in each of such sub- 
jects. 
; “A candidate who the test ex- 
amination, but does not succeed at the com- 
petition, will be entitled to compete at the 
next examination, provided he is still within 
limits of age. No candidate will be allowed 
to compete more than twice. A candidate 
who fails to pass the test will not be en- 
titled to another trial, but he will be 
allowed to compete at the next examina- 
tion if he receives a fresh nomination and 


is still within the limite of age 
On being appointed an istany-Slerk 
at once on pay, and the following is 
the scale in this branch «— 
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s. d. 
‘Assistant-Clerk . 2 6 aday 
Gerke ee 40 4 
Assistant-Paymaster— 
Under 3 years Sic 1B: Oo ~ 55 
After 3 ,, Ge de SOM zy 
» D9 - 100, 
» 10, -10 6 ,, 
srk vay . tH 0 ” 
” ” - WM 6 
This list is the maximum pay of the 
Assistant-Paymaster ; but if he bein charge 


of aship, say a gunboat, on foreign service, 
he has 2s. 64, , 


a day extra. 
Paymaster— £8. d. 
On promotion 014 0 aday. 
Adter 5 years 0150 ~=,, 
» 8 ou 0 , 
1 20 5, 1 126 , 


And so on up to the maximum of £1 13s. 

There are billets on shore in this 
branch as well as in that of surgeons, and 
they all bring their pickings in the form of 
allowances. Prize-money during time of 
war would also count for something, but 
that is not to be reckoned on. 

An Assistant-Clerk is rated as Clerk 
after a year’s service, if he has attained the 
age of seventeen, and has passed the neces- 
sary examinations. 

The Clerk, after three years’ service as 
such, if he has attained the age of twenty- 
one, and the examinations, is pro- 
moted to the rank of Assistant-Paymaster. 

And here is something that parents or 
guardians have to remember. 

If their boys are appointed Assistant- 
Clerks they—the parents—are required to 
pay half-yearly in advance to the Ac- 


countant-General, to be held to their credit, 
£20 a year for each Assistant-Clerk, from 
the date of his entry into the service to that 
of his being rated Clerk. 

On the whole if thinks that Aas t & smart 
young gentlemanly boy into the Royal Na 
as ‘Asefotant.- Clerk is as good away of star’. 
ing him in life as any other. But the lad 
must be not only in perfect health, but of 
such a demeanour as to give good promise 
of doing well. The rules of the service are 
very strict, and rightly so, and a bad tem- 
per has led to many a young officer's dis- 
migsal. 

A word in conclusion. A boy who is de- 
sirous to become a candidate for an As- 
sistant-Clerkship must study, not only to 
pass, but to pass with flying colours. 


(THE END.) 


He’s late. 
train ; 


MTEL SEGA TOR ITED BE LED 


OF we go! 


Te time ’s nearly up, and our guard, watch in hand, 
Is anxiously waiting the signal to go; 
His way-bill’s made out, and his time-shcet is planned : 
He’s never as yet been behindhand or slow. 


A passenger rushes up, fearing, alas! 
“Third class, please!” 


‘We've no third in our 


It’s all of it first class, and very first class,”— 
As when you have tried it you're sure to maintain. 


So, boys, take your tickets while still there is time ; 
You'll never regret what you pay for the fare; 

Our journey will take you through many a clime, 
And first-rate amusement you'll find everywhere. 


You'll meet with adventures most thrillingly grand, 
“Hot places” to make your hair rise straight on end, 
With jokes that ‘the dumps” won’t be game to withstand ; 
Bad spirits this trip will immediately mend. 


You'll never be home-sick where’er you may be; 
Though hungry and lost in the desert you roam, 
Though fighting for life in a terrible sea, 
We promise you this, you'll be always at home! 


So tumble in, boys, there’s the whistle’s shrill scream, 
The signals are off and a clear course display ; 

A snort from the engine, a cloud of white steam, 
And once more the B.O.P. dashes away ! 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


Y bps is doubtless always a certain dif- 
ference between romance and reality, a 
distinction between theory and practice, 
bat never is this better exemplified than on 
the occasion of a boy’s first voyage to sca. 

We are alluding in this article more espe- 
dally to the merchant service, for boys in 
the royal navy usually go for a preparatory 
tip or two along the coast in one of the 
training brigs before passing into a regular 
wa-going ship. , * 

In the majority of cases the boy’s mind 
has been filled with nautical ideas, which he 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 
I.—THE FIRST VOYAGER. 


has gathered from the pages of more or leas 
untrustworthy writers of nautical fiction. 
Now an English boy generally possesses 
the feeling that what one boy has done be- 
fore another boy can do again, and he con- 
sequently comes up from his country home 
and joins his ship with the full inward—if 
not expressed —intention of becoming a hero. 
Then what a series of disappointments 
are there in store for this unfortunate 
youngster! Firstly, there is the sea-sick- 
ness to he passed through, and this we can 
assure our readers is no respecter of persons, 


although in fiction the hero is either 
entirely unaffected by it, or else passes 
through it comfortably in a day or two. 

We have known boys so with it that 
they had to be slung in a cot and were 
reduced so near to the point of death as to 
he unable to speak or move, while we have 
heard strong men, when suffering badly for 
the first time, beg and pray to be thrown 
overboard in order to be relieved from their 
almost insupportabie sufferings. 

Of course these are special cases and are 
not of frequent occurrence. 
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Then, again, there is the monotony and 
want of incident on a voyage, where every 
day is like its predecessor—no pirates, no 
wrecks, no opportunity in fact of becoming 
the anticipated hero. True, there may be 
a gale, but if there is it only means an 
increase of discomfort to the first voyazor. 

Possibly at home the boy was a pet, and 
at school he held some sort of a position 
that gave him authority ; if so, it must all 
be forgotten, for duriny his first voyage he 
will seldom find any one to pet him, while 
with regard to his position he will find that 
he is nobody, and if he is not regarded as a 
nuisance he is looked upon with absolute 
indifference. 

Then, as a rule, the ‘‘ young gentlemen ” 
who enter the mercantile marine as mid- 


*,* With this number a plate of portraits of some 
of our more famous er’ 
reader. Next week we hope to give a corresponding 
plate of our best-known football players. 


ters is presented lo every 


iY 
¥.W. ; James ‘Lillywhite, Frowd, and Co., 
ington Causeway, or Wisden and Co., 21, 
Cranbourn Street, w. 


Gxorge L.—Naphtha will clean off paint from wood, 
but you must use it carefully. 


v. There are three men of the name of 
anias mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles 
the husband of Sapphira, the healer of Paul's 
blindness, and the high priest. 2. In the spring. 


B.—The affix ‘‘ant” is used where the Latin verb 
ended in “tare”; the affix is “ent” where the Latin 
verb ended in “ere.” In fact, the Latin participle 
gives you the English noun. 2. The vowel sounds 
“ec" and “ea” are not the same. Deer is pro- 
nounced the same as dear only by the ignorant 
and wmeducated ; and no rule can be given to har- 
monise all the idiosyncrasies of such persons. 


Bunny.—The area of the circle is the square of the 
radius multiplied by 31416, or the square of the 
circumference multiplied by °7598; or, what is 
sirapler, multiply half the circumference by half 
the diameter. 


4 19-YEAR OLD Boy.—1. All other things being equal, 
tall man would always be chosen in preference 
to a short one; and you had much better stay 
where you are. "2. Your handwriting is very good, 
‘put much too large and hold for a bookkeeper. 
The firm that employed you would require such 
broad pages and wide lines that it would cost them 
@ fertune in stationery. 


shipmen or apprentices have not been accus- 
tomed to performing menial offices even for 
themselves, much less for other people, and 
with the assumption of the pretty uniform 
with the brass badye and buttons they 
usually assume an extra amount of dignity. 

But this all has to be dropped on coming 
to sea, and the dignity and pride put away 
in the sea-chest with the pretty untiorm, for 
one of the first things a youngster learns at 
sea is that he must do what he is told, no 
matter how repugnant to his feelings the 
order may be, nor in many cases who it 
comes from. 

For during his first voyage a boy is in a 
strange world, where the inhabitants speak 
a strange and unknown lanzuave; he does 
not know the quartermaster from the pur- 


The first five books in ‘The Boy's 
if" are ‘The Adventures of a Thre 

“ Football,” “ Cricket,” A Gr 
he Fifth Form at St. Dominic’ 
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Yon must not put the Royal arms or 
> of Wales's feathers over yi 

ve awarrant from the Lord Char 
nmon invormer can, if you do, hi 
a share of what you have to p 
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¢. MARTER.—See our articles on Dumb bells in the 
last. volume, 


W. Rye.— Yon can learn all about the latest regula- 
tions for entering the Navy by applying at the 
nearest coastguard station. Why not go to Deal? 


EpWARD P.—The Aurora has been frequently seen 
in this country, but its origin has not been made 
out quite cl y. It is, of course, electrical ; even 
artificial ve been produced in the sky 
from the orwegian mounteina. 


T.—1. Lothbury is the street alongside the Bank 
gland ; but we cannot tell you the age of the 
. The particulars you give remind us of the 
problem in navigation — Given the price of the 
captain's shoebuckles: required—the latitude of 
i ud the maidenhair fern in water 
le. Do not water it from the top 
until it begins to spring up again, 


BEN BAKER.— You will uever make @ soldier, When 
a boy asks what time a soldier has to turn out in 
the morning, and what ‘“‘hours” he has to work, he 
is not even fit fer the militia, Better give up all 
thoughts of “The First Horse Life Guards.” The 
country could net afford to pay you 1s. 9d. a day, 
aca it all of it were deducted “in regards to 

ing.” 


W.—1. You can get the enamel from any bicycle 
shop. 2. To ebonise wood, boil a pound of logwood 
chips for an hour in a quart of water, and brush 
the work over with the liquor while it is hot. 
When it is dry warm up your liquor again, and 
again give the work a steaming coat. Then dis- 


solve an ounce of green copperas in a quart of 
water, and as soon as the solution is complete 
brush it over the dry logwood stain. The result 
will be an intense black. Do not dry these 
before the fire, but in the sunshine. 

, 


things 


ser, nor the ‘‘dieky” from the cook’s mate; 
the foretop is as much a terra incognita to 
him as the forepeak, and he often does not 
know the diilerence between the heel of the 
ship and the heel of the bowsprit. 

Under these cireumstances a yor 
who is only doing his second voyage is inf- 
nitely superior to the first voyager, and he 
does not nezlect, as a rule, to let the latter 
know it. 

Uncared for, unnoticed, rudely awakened 
from all his dreams of nautical romance to 
find a hard stern reality in a transition 
state between landsman and seaman, neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, who 
would not pity the unhappy ‘first voyager!” 


(To be continued.) 


2. Moist air is lighter dr} 
i barometer showing a greater 
air indicates fine weather, and a 
showing a less weight of the air fo 
weather; but the barometer is ab i 
when the wind is blowing from the ‘pole 
than when it comes from the equator, 
rise nae nets weather; a gradual 
means settled weather. With a southerly 
a rise means fine weather, In sum 
a rise wid dry air and a falli h 
dicates a north wind; and, it t has been 
better weather. If the rise takes place witl 
ir and a falling thermometer, it means winds 
from the northward. A’ quick fall 
storm. A quick fall with a westerly win 
a storm from the northward, A fall wil 
northerly wind means a storm with hail or rain 
summer, and snow in winter. A fall with aris 
thermometer and moist air means 


pa 


he | 


calm weather means rain and squalls. 
are ill, 


Honpanp.— You can get llleworms Gags ta 
the Bi 
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naker’s, Covent Garden Market: and 
Room, Army and Navy Stores, Victoria Street, 


Puncn.—In the Light Cavalry charge ab 3 
198 men returned out of 670. 

ETONIAN. — The bat requires the least le 
amount of ofl. The oil should be raw : 
and if the bat is rubbed over once a week with a 
Tag greasy with this it will be quite enough. The 
oil is to prevent. drying and cracking, and the way 
is to ‘ook upon your bat as you would a piece of 
furniture, and just keep it in condition. If you 
want to be exact, the weight of the bat will tell 
you its state. 


J. JONES.—Go to the free library, and look at the 
directory. Cotton-spinning, cotton-weaving, and 
cotton-printing eve distinct trades, 


B.—For pink use rose-madder mixed with xino- 

Fiilte— ce, Indeed: any crimson or red paled er 
you want it more purple than 

way, add a little hoe ne 


c 
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OBADIAH : 
A SCHOOL EPI 


fisnow Many years incident 
erred to me which may possibly 
Fan interest for others. I had 
taken my degree at Oxford. 

"as in the year 1850, before the 


What! what!’ | cried out, starting up from my dream.” 
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an of subdividing 
subjects and providing separate schools 
for each department of human know- 
ledge. In those good old days, when 
once “Smalls” were passed, two exami- 
nations, and two only, lay before us. 
We might go in for classics and mathe- 
matics, if our tastes lay in both those 
directions; or we might be content 
with one school only. I am speaking, 
be it remembered, of “honour” men, 
not of “ pass” men. 

Well, { happened, when I came up to 
the University, to pretty well 
grounded already, and came out in a 
creditable position in both class lists. 
This led, shortly after, to an offer bein, 
made me to take a mastership at Brae 
more College in Hertfordshire, a large 
upper-class school of some distinction, 
and I entere.1 on my duties there after 
* the summer olidays. It was during 

my first half-y2ar there that the event 

occurred which I am about to relate. 

First, however, I must, at the risk of 

being egotistical, say a few more words 

about myself. 

I had found school-life, as I had 
always expected, very agreeable to me. 
When a schoolboy myself, I had entered 
vigorously into every kind of athletic 
competition. No better “back” at foot- 
ball, no one readier in a “scrimmage,” 
no merrier hitter in the cricket-field, 
whether for a “cut” or an “off-drive,” 
no one more tenacious in a long paper- 
chase. Ah! how well I remember, on 
that bleak February day, when the 
foxes had led us round by Huscot Mill, 
where the Kilby canal runs through the 
valley, and, after they had crossed the 
half-frozen water by means of the 
wooden bridge with its heavy counter- 
weight, had then (the wily ones !) tilted 
up the bridge in air, so that there was 
no seizing it from our side,—how well I 
remember, while the rest of the pack 
came up one by one, breathless and in 
despair, how jumped into the icy 
water and fou it my way through, 
with wrists and knuckles bleeding from 
the broken ice, and then let the foot- 
bridge down for my applauding school- 
fellows. And so when, after a few 
years at college, I found myself once 
more a boy among boys, I threw myself 
into their life with unabated energy, 
and was proud to match myself against 
any competitor. 

‘his, of course, was a great help to 

me in the more serious work in which I 

was engaged. For if I was obliged 

occasionally to show myself a severe 

critic of false quantities and concords, 

to object to my elementary French 

class translating “il portait des bas de 

fil”—“he wore his daughter’s stock- 

ings;” to “hors de combat” being ren- 
“a war-horse ;” to “ Horresco 
referens” meaning “referring to Hor- 
rescus” (as I once had it given); or 
to the apparently parenthetical remark 
being inserted in the tenth Eclogue, 
“Venit et upilio, tardi venere bubulci” 
—“the crocus too came up, and the 
bulbs came on slowly,” yet I always 
had the credit of being a fair Rhada- 
manthus if a severe one, and many a 
time I had cause to know that my popu- 
larity “out of school” served me in 
ood stead when I had to administer 

‘iscipline “in school.” 

Two things, however, the boys were 


present system 


well aware I could not excuse. The | which the: 


first was sneaking. Unfairness, as 
shown by cribbing or getting another 


fellow to do the composition set, for, 


still worse, in the odious form of bully- 
ing another boy if he gained places 
above the one who envied him—-this 


was what I always found it hard to | 3 
| factorily. My boys had worked well | 


pardon, even when I had seen that the 
culprit received his due punishment. 

he other offence which I was most 
severe upon is one which presents a 
singular temptation to boys, perhaps 1 
ought rather to say, which has pre- 
sented an almost irresistible tempta- 
tion to man from the time of his earliest 
delinquency. I mean the doing what 
he is Torbidden to do simply because it 


tx forbidden. A boy who cares nothing | 


about certain fancied luxuries when in 
his father’s house, will try to possess 
himself of them when, as at school, they 
are strictly prohibited. Offer hima cigar 
at home, when you are fishing together, 
and he may probably decline it, but 
suggest that by climbing through a dis- 
u 


window of the school-house he can : 


get on to the leads at night and there 
enjoy some indifferent tobacco, and he 
can scarcely resist the temptation. 

Now I was very severe, too severe, 
perhaps, on offences of this kind. I did 
not sufficiently consider the difference 
which a few years make in the way in 
which we regard them : 


“et nos ergo manum ferule subduximus "— 


and a young man of two-and-twenty, 
with a strong will and an earnest pur- 
pose in life (such was not an unfaithful 
description of myself at that time), is 
rather apt to forget the great disparity 
between himself and those who, while 
only a few years younger, have yet not 
realised that responsibility for them- 
selves, nine-tenths of which, at least, 
boys imagine to be borne by their mas- 
ters and the other tenth by their 
fathers. 

So much for myself and the boys 
under me. 
were a very good set of fellows, with as 
few faults as could be expected; for 
myself it was my business to keep them 


sO. 

Next, I must 
about the materi 
school. 

It had originally been a fine old manor 
house of Queen Anne's time. Not a 
gimcrack affair with terra-cotta mould- 
Ings and attempts at Italian loggi: 
but a downright earnest substantia! 
pile of building, something in the style 
of an iron-bound, strongly-clamped 

late-chest, the sides of honest brick 
they make no such brick nowadays) 
and the corners quoined with freestone. 
Adjoining this had been built, from 
time to time, such additions as the 
wants of the school required—a chapel, 
dormitories, school and class-rooms, 
masters’ houses, etc. The rooms which 
I occupied were in the old house, on the 
first floor, a lecture-room being under- 
neath. My windows looked out on the 

rden with its fine terraces and urned 
alustrades. Above my head were 
rooms occupied by another of the mas- 
ters, and, above that, the top storey of 
the house had been converted into 


premise something 
ial buildings of the 


For them I must say they | 


studies for some of the elder boys, in 


slept. Two men-servants 
also occupied a small bedroom under 
the roof. 

It was one night in the early part of | 
December, when I was sitting up late 
to finish some examination papers for ' 
the Christmas trials. The half-year 
had passed, on the whole, very satis. 


and, more than that, had Seseriea bie 
commendation for their conduct. My 
own work, I should state, was chiefly 
with the composition of the elder boys, 
several of my pupils occupying the 
studies of which I have spoken. For 
a boy to do this implied, of course, that 
a considerable amount of confidence 
was reposed in him, the studies being, 
from their situation, much removed 
from ctservationsy ii 

Now it happened that my suspicions 
had been awakened with Tegan toa 
hoy who slept in this part of the build. 
ings. Although he Yad never been 
detected in any grave fault, I had 
noticed in him at times a want of 
straightforwardness in small matters 
and [had felt anxious lest the oppor- 
tunity which the comparative seclusion 
of this part of the house furnished 
might lead him to some breach of 
discipline. This suspicion had been 
strengthened by some little indications 
which induced me to keep an eye on 
him. A distinct flavour of tobacco was 
apt to hang about his exercises, and 
once, when in my class-room, what ! 
took for a cigarette case had fallen out 
of his pocket. Smoking, however 
harmless a thing in itself, was, of course 
strictly prohibited, and I had alway: 
the fear lest my friend’s addiction to it 
of which I could not doubt, might lea 
to further breaches of discipline, ant 
impair the good understanding whic! 
Lhad done my best to promote Fetwee 
my other puzils and myself. For I ha 
made it my boast hitherto that my boy 
and I were more like brothers togethe 
than master and pupils, and that a 
what time soever P thould drop in t 
speak to any of them, there would t 
nothing on their rt to conceal, nothin 
to be ashamed of 

It was getting late. The lights in a 
the buildings which I could see hi 
been extinguished long ago, and t! 
school clock had struck midnight on tl 
big bell. The night was dark a 
stormy. A wet wind had sprung wu 
the west, and a sharp shower rattli: 
on my window had startled me by t 
suddenness of its attack, and then aga 
relapsed into stillness, in which I hea 
the distant footsteps of the night wat. 
man who used to patrol the premises 
the small hours. “Had I not better 
to bed?” I asked myself. I could fin 
my paper in the morning; and coger 
was added to this consideration by ' 
reflection that we kept early hours 
Bradmore, and that I had been v 
angry with my servant Obadiah (wv 
in the world hi rents should h 
called him Obadiah I never could m 
out, but he and Joseph were the 
house-boys). I had, I say, been w 
angry with Obadiah for not calling 
earlier in a morning, and for thrus! 
in his moon-face at twenty minute 
seven instead of a quarter past 
leaving me just twenty minutes < 
dark winter's morning in which to d 
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and shave and get down to the Big 
School ! 

“Yes,” I thought, “I'll go to_bed 
now. It must be nearly one o'clock, 
and I shall have only five hours’ good 
before that sleepy moon-calf brings my 
hot water !” e thought of bed natu- 
rally suggested a yawn. ‘“ Ah-h-h-yah- 
yah-yum !” I exclaimed, as I stretched 
my clenched fists towards the ceiling, 
and then broke into a smile at the 
thought of moon-calf Obadiah, and 
wondered what he looked like when in 
the arms of Morpheus. 

“Yum!” came, like an echo, from 
the corner of the room. I half started. 
“Well” (I said, aloud), “I never knew 
there was an echo here!” “Tum!” 
came: a sharper sound, and more accen- 
tuated, from the window, as if some- 
thing had struck against the pane. 
What could it be? It was not shar 
enough or rattling enough for hail. 
Could any one be calling my attention 
by throwing up gravel from below? I 
carefully turned down my lamp, and, 

ning the window as silently as pos- 
sible, peered out into the darkness. I 
could see nothing to explain the mys- 
tery. I could just make out the spire- 
like shape of the Irish yews on the 
terrace, and the dim shadow of the elms 
and limes beyond. That was all. 

“Strange, passing strange,” [ thought. 
Then I returned to the side table, on 
which I had deposited my lamp, and, 
turning it up to its full power, I carried 
it to the open window. The light re- 
teed to me a line of fine strong gord, 

nging down past my rooms from 
above. I Teaned out and looked up. 
All was still. The cord was held out a 
few inches from the glass, having to 
pass over a projecting cornice of stone 
which banded the old brick manor 
house. There was evidently some mys- 
tery about it, some secret which I was 

mined to unravel. 

All at_once the thought flashed into 
my mind that it was some contrivance 
of the boys in the House studies—of 
S— most likely. But for what object ¢ 
If it had been a rope ladder I could have 
understood, but the cord, though strong, 
was too weak to bear a very heavy 
weight, and it was inconceivable that 
any one could propose to descend by it. 
What then? Manifestly there was some 

lot on foot. The line had been let 
lown after dark, no doubt in the ex- 
tion that I should never detect it. 
t was there at the lower end? 
Perhaps this would throw light on the 
mystery. I would haul it up and see. 
No sooner said than done. 
I put down the lamp on my desk and 
n to raise the cord. It came u 
easily. Something there was at the end, 
and I waited with the utmost anxiety 
to see. Higher it came, and higher. At 
h I grasped it—a common reel 
su as is used for sewing-cotton ! 
Again and again I turned it over in 
my hands. I could make nothing of it. 
Bat not Robinson Crusoe when he 
found the impress of a human foot 
on the island was more disturbed than 
{ by this harmless discovery. The reel 
was meant for something. But for 
what? Perhaps simply to enable S—— 
(I was persuaded he was concerned in 
the mischief) to let the line down from 
his window to the ground. Ah, there I 


had it! Let down? A rope may be used 
to draw up something as well as to let 
down ! I wondered I had never thought 
of it before. I saw it now. Too weak 
for a boy to descend by, it was stro 
enough to raise a basket of contraban 
articles which otherwise it might be diffi- 
cult to convey into the boys’ rooms. 

No doubt it was S——’s doing ; xe 
he could not be alone in the plot. No, 
he had persuaded others to join him— 
fellows whom I had trusted and thought 
I could trust implicitly ; who, knowing 
that I would never practise espionage 
upon them, had abused my generosity ; 
who were probably at this very moment 
eating and drinking, smoking and 
carousing, to excess ! 

And this was the end of my con- 
fidence—the end of my boasting (for I 
had boasted) to others as to the supe- 
rior morale of Bradmore boys! I felt 
half sick with disappointment. Never 
could I feel contidence in them again. I 
did not see how I could bear to continue 
in my mastership ; I would go to some 
other school where no trust was reposed, 
or expected to be reposed, in the boy: 
where offences were simply punish 
when detected, but no effort was made 
to break down the old barrier between 
masters and boys, and they lived in 
different worlds, with different codes of 
morality. 

But one thing I was determined on 
—the offenders should know that my 
past kindness was not the outcome of 
any weakness of character, that in 
sacrificing my time and occupations 
in their interests I had no wish to con- 
ciliate regard or win popularit with 
those who were unworthy of such con- 
sideration, and whose good opinion was 
not worth having. I would follow the 
matter out to its bitter end. I would 
use every endeavour to track out the 
breach of discipline, and, whether it 
came to flogging or expulsion, not one 
word would [ speak in extenuation of 
so base a betrayal of trust. 

But how was I to proceed—how fol- 
low out the thread of discovery? I 
stood, like Theseus, with the clue in 
hand by which I was to trace my way 
through a labyrinth of doubt and difi- 
culty to the monster crime hidden 
somewhere in its dark recess. Should 
I leave the cord to hang in its place all 
night? Then on awaking in the morn- 
ing I should find it gone, and perhaps 
its very existence denied. 

Should I go up at once to the studies 
and detect the criminals flagrante de- 
licto? No; I never had intruded my- 
self in that way with a view to discover 
anything against a boy, and I had re- 
solved I never would. Perhaps the best. 
course would be to send for S—— in 
the morning, show him the reel, tell him 
all was discovered, leave him to make a 
full confession if he chose, or to defy 
proof if he dared. I would keep the 
reel and cord and confront him with 
them. 

I must, however, get it down from its 
attachment overhead. Before pulling I 
listened intently. Not a sound but the 
soughing of the wind in the leafless 
trees round the house, not a whisper 
from the spot where I did not doubt the 
confederates were assembled. Perhaps, 
now that they had hauled up their con- 
traband goods, they had simply secured 


the cord to the window stanchion, or to 
some article of furniture in the room. 
Anyhow, it must eome down. 

I wrapped part of the loose coil round 
my wrist and gave a steady pull on the 
line. It was secured tightly to some- 
thing ; that I felt at once. But what- 
ever that something was, down it must 
come if I could break it. I pulled again, 
and this time gave a jerk to loosen it. 
Now it seemed to give. I tugged again 
with all my might. They should know 
—S— — should know—I was not a per- 
son to be trifled with! Codte qui cote, 
that string should come down. I put 
my knee against the lower part of my 
window and hauled in the line, as I have 
hauled on a big jack or conger-eel. And, 
just as in those experiences you enjoy 
the thrilling pleasure of feeling a living 
resistance at the end—a living creature 
that turns and holds back and struggles 
with all its might, and yet gradually 
obeys the stronger power, so was it now. 

The line gave ; I could feel it quiver. 
Thad hauled in several feet of it, but 
still there was a stout resistance, the 
lads above, no doubt, were doing their 
best to prevent discovery. It should 
not avail them, I was determined. No! 
Break cord, come down, culprits, I 
would haul it in! 

Once I thought I heard a suppressed 
groan, but the studies were two storeys 
above me and the sound came muffled 
by the distance. At last, just when I 
hoped I was on the point of landing my 
prey, whatever it might be, the line 
seemed to break suddenly—it slacked 
and fell. I wound it up, hand over 
hand, what was there at the end? No- 
thing! absolutely’ nothing! Yes! a 
sort of loop, and, I fancied, some signs 
of wet blood. Was there ever anything 
more perplexing? However, the darkest 
mysteries come to light in time, and as 
I heard the clock chime the quarter 
past one, I closed the window and went 
to bed, where I dreamt that I was 
fishing with my brother from a punt 
and hooked the biggest jack I had ever 
seen, which, instead of coming to the 
boat, drew the boat after it like a har- 
pooned whale. I was just crying out 
to Tom, who stood at the bows with a 
hatchet, “Cut the rope, or we're lost,” 
when I heard a loud ¢) ump on my bed- 
room door, and Joseph’s face, not 
Obadiah’s, appeared, irradiated by the 
light of a flat candle which he carried 
in one hand while the other bore a can 
of water. 

“ Quarter past six, sir!” He exclaimed, 
“ quarter past six !” 

What! what!” I cried out, start- 
ing upfrom my dream ; “ why, Obadiah, 
I mean, Joseph, where’s Obadiah, eh! 
late again, the rascal! Got you to call 
me instead, has he?” 

“Please, sir, Obadier couldn't come 
thig mornin’, sir; he have hurt hisself in 
the night, sir, and he can’t walk nohow, 
sir, and his toe’s nearly off, sir, all along 
o’ the pleeceman, sir, as was to ha’ 
called him, sir!” 

“Why, what? you don’t mean it!” I 
shouted out. “Did he hang a cord out 
of i window for the policeman to 
pull 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Joseph, wagging 
his head solemnly ; “an’ the pleeceman, 
instead o’ callin’ ’im at the time as you 
ordered, sir, he went and nearly pulled 
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Obadier’s toe off, sir, in the middle o’ | 


see ’im righted, sir, an’ ’ll get that | 


the night, sir. An’ I heerd Obadier | pleeceman sacked, sir !” 


a-screemin’, sir, an’ saw him drawed 
nearer an’ nearer to the winder, sir, an’ 
I thought as ’e was gone mad, an’ was 
a-goin’ to throw ’isself out, sir, only he 
couldn't ’a’ got through; an’ then 
summut broke, like, sir, an’ Obadier 
fell on ’is back, sir, just as if e’ 
was dead, sir, an’ ’is foot a-bleed- 
in’, an’ the toe’s nearly off, sir, an’ 
Obadier sends ’is duty, sir, an’ thinks as 
you ought to know it, an’opes as you'll 


“Oh, yes,” I said, “ certainly, Joseph, 
certainly. But you needn't wait now!” 
and when he left the room (I hope he 
didn’t hear me) I burst into such an 


| uncontrollable fit of laughter that the 


tears ran down my face and I had 


. to stick the pillow into my mouth 


till I nearly shared the fate of Desde- ' 


mona. 
Poor Obadiah ! I laugh now as I think 


, of his sutferings tive-and-thirty years 


o, aud I wonder whether, if he be 
alive, he still bears the mark of my too 
violent but virtuous indignation on his 
great toe. 

I need not say that I applied a plas- 
ter to his wounded feelings, as well as 


: such remedial skill to assuage his suf- 


ferings as sufficed to make him my most 
devoted friend for all the rest of my 
time at Bradmore. But the night 


' watchman never could make out wh 


Obadiah did not 


again hang that coi 
from his window. w. W. 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


ee boy had not finished the sentence 
when several tons of water came with 
a leap over the taffrail. Briant, Donagan, 
and Gordon were hurled against the 


By JULres VERNE, 
Author of ‘The Clipper of the Clouds.” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I.—(continued.) 


in the wave which had swept the deck | 


from stern to bow, carrying away the 
binnacle, a pile of spare spars, and the 


three boats which were swinging to the : 


Was it a dangerous leak? 


companion, to which they managed to 
cling. But the negro had disappeared 


—_—_——————— 


davits inboard. The deck was cleared 


at one blow, but the water almost in- | 


stantly flowed off, and the yacht was 
saved from sinking beneath the flood. 

“Moko! Moko!” shouted Briant, as 
soon as he could speak. : 

“See if he’s gone overboard,” said 
Donagan. 

“No,” said Gordon, leaning out to lee- 
ward, “No,I don’t see him, and I don't 
hear him.” 

“We must save him! Throw him a 
buoy—throw him a rope !” said Briant. 

And in a voice that rang clearly out 
in a few seconds of calm, he shouted 
again— 

“Moko ! Moko!” 

“Here! Help!” replied the negro. 

“He is not in the sea,” said Gordon. 
“His voice comes from the bow.” 

“T’ll save him,” said Briant. 

And he crept forward along the 
heaving, slippery deck, avoiding as best 
he might the blocks swinging from the 
ropes that were all adrift. The boy's 
voice was heard again, and then all was 
silent. By great effort Briant reached 
the fore-companion. 

He shouted. There was no response. 

Had Moko been swept away into the 
sea since he uttered his last cry? If so, 
he must be fer astern now, for the 
waves could not carry him along as fast 
as the schooner was going. And then 
he was lost ! 

No! A feeble cry reached Briant, 
who hurried to the windl in the 
frame of which the foot of the bowsprit 
was fitted. There he found the negro : 
stuck in the very angle of the bow. A-: 
halliard was tightening every instant) 
round his neck. He had been saved b his 
it when the waves were carrying hing 
away, Was he now to be strangled me kj 
it? ue] 

Briant opened his knife, and at Wey 
some ciieulty, i ed. ua oe Pind 
rope. oko was then draggt 2 ot May 
aeraeon as he had recovered sty! t at 

enough to speak, “Thanks, j) (isa 
Briant,” he said, and immediat p Ange, 
sumed his place at the wheel, w! of wd of 
four did their utmost to keep thhay ,,29th;,. 
safe from the enormous waves tes istboue hi, 
ran behind them, for the wa Estra* au 
ran faster than the pect, l 


a 
easily board her as they use SS tart 
lative = 
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what could: be done? It was impossible 
to set the least scrap of sail. 

In the southern hemisphere the 
month of corresponds to that of 
September in the northern, and_ the 

ights are shorter than the days. 

ut four Siclock the a woud 
grow grey in the east, w er the 
echooner was being borne. With day- 
break the storm might lull. Perhaps 
land might be in sight, and the fate of 
the schooner’s passengers be settled in 
afew minutes ! 

About half-past four a diffused light 
began to appear overhead. Unfortu- 
nately the mist limited the range of 
view to less than a quarter of a mile. 
The clouds swept by with terrible 
npidity. The storm had lost nothi 
of its fury ; and but a short distance o! 
the sea was hidden by the veil of spray 
from the raging waves. The schooner, 
at one moment mounting the wave- 
crest, at the next hurled into the 
trough, would have been shattered to 
pices again and again had she touched 

e ground. 

efour boys looked out at the chaos 
of wild water ; they felt that if the 
calm was long in coming their situation 
would be desperate. It was impossible 
that the schooner could float for an- 
other day, for the waves would as- 
suredly sweep away the companions 
and swamp her. 

But suddenly there came a cry from 
Moko of “Land ! land !” 

Through a rift in the mist the boy 
thought he had seen the outline of a 
coast to the eastward. Was he niis- 


el Nothing is more difficult than | 


nise the vague lineaments of 
‘and, which are so easily confounded 
with those of the clouds. 
Land!” exclaimed Briant. 


“Yea,” 
eastward. 

And he pointed towards a part of 
the horizon now hidden by a mass of 
vapours, 

“ Are you sure?” asked Do: nD. 

“Yes, yes—certain,” said Moko. “If 
the mist opens again you look—there— 
a little to the right of the foremast ! 
Look, look !” 

The mist began to open and rise from 
the sea. A few moments more, and the 


; Ocean reappeared for several miles in 


front of the yacht. 

“Yes, land! It is really land!” 
shouted Briant. 

“And land that is very low,” added 
Gordon, who had just caught sight of 
the indicated coast. 

There was now no room for doubt. A 
land—continent or island —lay sone | 
tive or six miles ahead, alo 


replied Moko ; “land to the | 


sandy beach without meeting with a 
line of reefs, if the mouth of a river 
would only offer a refuge, her passengers 
might perhaps escape safe and sound. 
eaving Donagan, Gordon, and Moko 
at the helm, Briant went forward and 
examined the land which he was nearing 
so rapidly. But in vain did he look for 


* some place in which the yacht could be 


run ashore without risk. There was 
the mouth of no river or stream, not 
even asandbank on which they could 
run her aground ; but there was a line 
of breakers with the black heads of rock 
rising amid the undulations of the surge, 
where at the first shock the schooner 
would be wrenched to pieces. 

It occurred to Briant that it would be 


‘ better for all his people to be on deck 


a large ' 


segment of the horizon. In the direc- ' 


tion she was going, the schooner would 
be driven on it in less than an hour. 
That she would be wrecked, particu- 
larly if breakers stopped her before she 
reached the shore, there was every rea- 
son to fear. But the boys did not give ‘ 
that a thought. In this land, which . 
had offered itself so unexpectedly te ' 
their sight, they saw, they could only 
see, a means of safety. 

And now the win 


blew with still | 


greater strength ; the schooner, carried : 
along like a feather, was hurled towards : 


the coast, which stood out like a line of | 
ink on the whitish waste of sky. In the ' 
background was a cliff, rising from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred feet ; 
in the foreground wasa yellowish beach 
ending towards the right in a rounded 
mass which seemed to belong toaforest , 
farther inland. 1 
Ah! Ifthe schooner could reach the { 


when the crash came, and opening the 
companion: doo he shouted down,— 

‘Come on deck, every one of you !” 

Inimediately out jumped the dog, 
and then the eleven boys one after the 
other—the smallest at the sight of the 
mighty waves around them beginning 
to yell with terror. 

t was a, little before six in the morn- 
ing when the schooner reached the first 
line of breakers. 7 

“ Hold on, all of you !” shouted Briant, . 
stripping off half his clothes, so as to 
be ready to help those whom the surf 
swept away, for the vessel would cer- 
tainly strike. 

Suddenly there came a shock. The 
schooner had grounded. But the hull 
was not damaged, and no water rushed 
in. A second wave took her fifty feet 
farther, just skimming the rocks that 
rose ahove the water-level in quite a 
thousand places. Then she heeled over 
to port and remained motionless, sur- 
rounded by the boiling surf. 

(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 


Q uttered fhe iast words with 
mich emph&is that his young 


it nd looked fixed|: at 
snegro, as if trying to 
in his importance lay. 
fanst thou, Pedro?” 
his man any relation of 
ing ? 
lo 
Such as he count for little in 


Your worshi 
-d of Massange?” (The Storm) 
+? that terrible chief of the 
, who is said to be the greatest 
in Angola? Methinks I ought 
heard of him, for thou wast 
> of nothing else all yesterday. 
iat about him?” 

ie is he /” 4 

tstrella started again, and drew 


© The native name ¢f Angola, 


he ! 


King?” echoed Gomez, | 


OR THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davip Ker, 
Author of “ Idcrim the Afghan,” ete. 


CHAPTER Il.—- MIDNIGHT PHANTOMS. 


back from the unconscious man with | a moment with a blank, glassy stare. 


a look of manifest aversion. 

“Sayst thou so?” cried he. “Then 
have I done the worst and not the best 
deed of my life in saving him. Was 
it not this man’s tribe, the Mantees, 
who slew my father?” 

“The Senhor Dom Sebastian speaks 
hastily,” answered Gomez, in a voice of 
strange and solemn meaning. “His 
illustrious father, Dom Garci da Es- - 
trella, was indeed slain on this river, 
and it was sd that the Mantees did 
the deed ; but it was not they.” 

“ And who was it then?” asked Dom : 
Sebastian, struck with the stern im- } 
pressiveness of his retainer’s tone and 
manner. 

But at that moment the prostrate ' 


. languages. 


native began to show signs of returning . 


animation, and the two men, breaking 
off their talk, bent eagerly over him. 


; His eyes opened and looked at them for 


i 


which gradually changed to a look of 
wonder and dismay. 

“Fear nothing,” said Gomez, whose 
long residence in Angola hed made him 
familiar with both the principal native 
“We are friends—we have 
saved you.” 

In a few words he told the story of 
the rescue, giving the chief credit of it 
to Dom Sebastian. The negro listened 
attentively, and tried to speak ; but, 
finding hig voice fail him, he took the 
young noble’s hand in both his own, and 
pressed it to his forehead and breast in 
token of gratitude. 

Then he sank back as if exhausted by 
this effort, while Gomez, taking the 
oars again, ran the boat in under the 
shade of three or four huge overhanging 
trees on the right bank. 

“Senhor,” said he, to his master, 
“methinks a draught of your worship’s 
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cordial were not amiss for this man, 
since he is yet too feeble to eat.” 

The small silver task produced by 
Da Estrella might have contained the 
“enchanted water” of Eastern legends, 
so wonderful was its etlect upon the 
sufferer. The latter's sunken features 
seemed to grow firm and full in a 
moment ; his glassy eyes brightened ; 
his hands ceased to tremble ; and, rais- 
ing himself with the help of Pedro's 
strong arm, he sat upright and looked 
keenly at his two deliverers. 

But hardly had he got a full view of 
Dom Sebastian’s face, than he started 
as if he had been stung, and muttered, 
with a look of mingled amazement 
and dread : 

“ Are there tuo such men among the 
whites? or do brave men wear the 
faces of traitors? Tell me, white chief, 
what is thy name 1” 

“Dom Sebastian da Estrella,” an- 
swered the young cavalier, proudly. 

“Da Estrella!” echoed the Mantee. 
“Ha! even so was the great white 
warrior named, whom our chiefs called 
‘The Bold Heart,’ because he feared 
nothing. His name was Dom Garci da 
Estretia.” 

“My father?” cried Dom Sebastian. 
“Was it you who killed him?” added 
he, turning upon the speaker with 
tlashing eyes. 

“Neither [ nor my people,” answered 
Massangé, firmly. “It was in our camp 
that he was slain; but he who slew him 
was a white man, with a face as like 
thine as one blade of wild grass is like 
another.” 

Dom Sebastian started and turned 
pale, while Pedro shot a meaning glance 
at him, as if inviting attention to this 
confirmation of his own previous words. 

But before either of them could speak 
the Mantee udded : 

“And that same white man was he 
that betrayed me to the Ngolos, by 
whose hands I was bound to the tree of 
sacrifice, to be food for the crocodiles.” 

“How came that to pass?” asked 
Gomez, eagerly. 

But there was no answer. The brief 
animation died out of Massangé’s worn- 
out frame as suddenly as it had kindled. 
The fierce eyes grew fixed and rayless, 
and the mighty limbs sank back into 
the bottom of the boat, a limp and 
nerveless heap. 

“He will speak no more till he hath 
slept awhile, your worship,” said Gomez; 
“but at least we have learned somt/ing 
from him—we know now what the man 
was like who killed the illustrious 
Senhor Dom Garci, your late father. I 
knew the villain’s name, but I have 
never yet seen his face.” 

“Thou knowest the name of my 
father’s murderer, sayst thou?” cried 
Da Estrella, fiercely. “Tell it to me 
quickly.” 

“Tt was José d’Ouro, a mulatto (for 
these negroes call every one ‘white 
man’ that is not black), who had been 
expelled from our army in disgrace 
by your worship’s father, for diso- 
bedienee and cowardice. So then he 
fled to the Mantees, and when the noble 
Senhor Dom Garci went to visit their 
camp on Massangany Island (sosome of 
their warriors have teld mc), this villain 
watched his chance, and shut him with 
a poisoned arrow. And now, it seems, 


he hath played the traitor once more, 
and betrayed this Mantee chief to the 
Ngolos.” 

“Let him once come within sword- 
sweep of me, and he shall never betray 
any one again,” said the young man, 
with gloomy emphasis. “But thou 
hast left one thing still unexplained, 
Pedro. Wherefore saidst thou that the 
rescue of this Mantee was the best deed 
of my life?” 

“Because by saving him your worship 
hath saved this colony, and, perchance, 
also the life of every Portuguese 
therein. As I told your worship yes- 
terday, the two great tribes of this 
region, the Ngolos and the Mantees, 
were mortal enemies till we Christians 
came hither; and then this man Mas- 
sangé, who lies here at our feet, set 
himself to make peace with the Ngolos, 
and persuade them to join him against 
us, ohat so he might throw the whole 
strength of Angola upon us at once, 
and destroy us all.” 

“A bold thought,” said Da Estrella, 
glancing down at the unconscious Man- 
tee with the honest admiration of one 
brave man for another. 

“But Providence hath confounded the 
devices of the heathen,” went on Gomez, 
with stern triumph. “Now that the 
Ngolos have captured him treacherously 
and left him to die a cruel death, while 
we white men have saved and tended 
him, he will join us against them, for a 
Mantee never forgets a kindness or an 
injury.” 

“But why should he join us against 
them’? The Ngolos are our friends 
now.” 

“They are now,” said Gomez, with 
significant emphasis. 

“What meanst thou, man?” cried 
his master, impatiently. “Thou hast 
told me thyself that the Ngolo King is 
such a firm friend to us that he hath 
banished his own son, Prince Kabembi, 
for showing himself unfriendly to the 
white men and using some of them ill.” 

Gomez made no answer. 

Then Da Estrella looked him full in 
the face, and said, ina tone of command 
which he had never used to his father’s 
old servant before : 

“Pedro Gomez, thou art hiding some- 
thing from me. Now, mark me; I am 
thy superior officer, and I command thee 
to tell me all thou knowest.” 

Before answering, the old soldier 
pushed the boat out into the stream 
again, as if fearing that the very leaves 
might betray his secret; and then, 
seeing that Massangé was still sleeping 
soundly, he bent forward, and said to 
his master, in a tone which, though 
hardly above a whisper, was still ter- 
ribly distinct ; 

“Senhor Dom Sebastian, we are all 
standing on the brink of a precipice. 
The old Ngolo King, our friend, is 
dying, and the moment he is dead a 
Ngolo knife will be at the throat of 
every Portuguese in Angola. The 
Ngolos are our friends outwardly, but 
in secret they thirst for our blood ; and 
this General of ours is so blind to it all, 
that instead of drawing his troops 
together, he leaves them scattered all 
over the country, at the mercy of the 


enemy’s first rush. Kabembi is banished, 
but he will return; and when he re- 
turns, may God fave mercy on our | 


souls, for our lives are not worth a bul- 
rush.” 

A gloomy silence followed this awful 
revelation, and as they floated down- 
ward, noiselessly as shadows, along the 
sullen stream—over which thegathering 
dimness of evening was already begin- 
ning to darken—they might have been 
taken for a crew of spectres gliding 
down the River of Death, 

They were still far from their destin 
tion when evening began todeepen into | 
actual night ; and torun the gauntlet | 
of the shoals, snags, and floating trees | 
of the Coanza in the dark would have | 
been certain destruction, There was 
nothing for it but to camp for the night, 
and a suitable place was soon foun 
Just ahead of them lay a low islet, 
which the gaunt white trunks of the 
dead trees that clustered thickly upon 
it showed to be one of those dism 
spots which the superstitious natives 
shunned as the chosen haunt of demons 
and where they would consequently be 
quite safe from attack. a 

Close to the bank a huge tree hac 
been broken by a storm, and its ~ 
branchy top, lapping over into i: : 
water, formed a complete arch of ah 
twined boughs, within which their haa 
would be perfectly hidden on ened 
side. Here our voyagers eae : 
themselves for the night, and sate 
making fast the boat to a giant ven 
ade pa cainsten lie fon and sleep 
while he himse! t watch. . 

But the fearful’ news which 
Sebastian had just heard hauntet sa 
even in his dreams. It seem 
some vast, gloomy, terrible shay 
hovering over him, formless a0 

as a shadow, yet possessin| 
terious and awfu! power of 
to which his own strength 
nothing. Suddenly his 
a long iba 
the shoulder: 


were 
unreal 


him 108 
strugg® he awoke, to find Peo 
clutch ®& his arm am the 


Massangé wY 
pointing warni' 
tering boughs ; 


feel as if he must 

A tierce red glare 
darkness, throwing of 
blasted trees in gaul 
distinctness. | Around 
blazed on an open space 
of the islet, numbers ot 
hideously bedizened with 
and yellow paint, were m 
santly, their black faces a1 
teeth looking quite uneart 
fitful tirelight 

Most of these phantoms ¥ 
only in the skins of wild bea! 
among them,was one figure 
tuguese dress, at which Dom S: 
looked with a secret terror for « 
could not himself account. Jus 
the figure slowly turned its 
towards him, and Da Estrella, 4 
thrill of unutterable horror, bei 
his own face i 


(To be continued.) 
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HERE are few things more dreaded at sea 
A than fire ; and justly so, for though a 
col 


tion on land is a fearful calamity, 

yet it is much more terrible on board ship, 
Imaging a wooden vessel, whose planks 
have been rendered more inflammable by 


paint, varnish, and tar, being wel! alight in | 
the midst of the ocean, it may be hundreds ' 


of miles from land. 


Around them nothing but a hopeless - 
stretch of salt water, beneath their feet suf- . 


ficient gunpowder to blow them all into 
atoma, and no help or assistance to be ob- 
tained for love or money ! 

Nowonder that the rules on board a well- 

lated ship with regard to putting out 
lights are so strictly enforced, and that the 
erew are so frequently exercised at “fire 
quarters,” for the lives of the whole ship’s 
company often depend upon the presence of 
mind shown by one individual. 

The “fire bell,” which is the signal for 
“fire quarters,” is rung at all times during 
the day and night, but always so as to be 
unexpected, and at the first sound of the 
tlang, clang, every one hastens to his allotted 
p 


THE 
A TALE OF A TICKLED TROUT. 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT 
Il. —THE FIRE BELL. 


| _ About two o’clock in the morning used to 
| be a favourite time, when everybody, ex- 
| cept those absolutely on duty, were fast 
\ asleep, and yet all hands would be at their 
uarters dressed and ready for work in very 
| little over three minutes. The ship’s bell is 

used, and rang backwards and forwards— 

“Clang, clang,” ‘‘Clang, clang "—as 
| agickly as oars. Then, hastily, but 

without confusion, every man hurries to his 
appointed place, and the officers report their 
men present. 

Then sometimes the captain will give the 
order to dismiss them, and allow them to 
turn in and go to sleep again; at other 
times he will declare the fire to be in some 
particular part of the ship—the forehold, or 
cockpit, or breadroom, or elsewhere—and 
! then everything is gone through as it really 

would be in case of a real conflagration 
| with the exception of using water. 


A certain number of men who are told off | 


to act as ‘‘ firemen” follow the second lieu- 

tenant to the scene of the fire, and ‘ endea- 

| vour by all the means in their power to 
extinguish it.” 

| Others get the hose out and the pumps 
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fitted, and stand by to pass the fire buckets. 
The sail trimmers (in a sailing-ship or a 
vessel under canvas) are at their stations on 
the Dpper deck ready to take in or trim the 
sails, the marines are under arms, and the 

ine men prepare to flood the gun- 
powder in the event of the flames approach- 
ing their vicinity. 

e boats are all looked to and made 
ready for lowering and hoisting out in case 
it should be necessary as a last resource to 
quit the vessel and seek safety in flight. and 
although all these things and a dozen others, 
perhaps, are being done at the same mo- 
ment, yet there must be no hurry, noise, or 
confusion. 

Now the reader will understand how ne- 
cessary it is that the ‘‘ fire bell” should be 
rang periodically, and the ship’s company 
trained to the requisite pitch of discipline, 
so that they may be able to go about the 
work quickly and orderly, and be ready at 
any moment, night or day, to combat their 
remorseless foe before it has the chance of 
attaining irresistible headway. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER II.--THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. © 


“ And down upon the startled trout 
Descended from the skies, 
A splashing line, half straightened out, 
With most alarming flies.” Chae 
1 Git. 


i gs “speckled giant” was worthy of 
its high-sounding title. Presently 
the butterfly, a sulphur-coloured one, 
flew a little nearer to the stream. It 
may have desired to admire its beauti- 
fa] form in the water-mirror. Fatal 
Tae d-yel body flashed 
rown-and-yellow y up 
through the gator leapt into the air, dis- 
playing three rows of alternated crim- 
son-and-black spots that glistened be- 
neath the rays of the bright sun, and the 
poor, vain butterfly was dead and buried. 
The “giant” retired to its lurking- 
place beneath the hazel bough, doubt- 
les hoping that another bonne bouché 
1 in the shape of a yellow butterfly, woul 
h foon make its appearance. 
int Now, boys, I am going to take 
arto the scook—you won't get your feet 
art Itis the privilege of a story-teller 
‘ory-writer, I mane, as Tim O’Calla- 
ns ‘* would sy—to look into the minds 
_ be ® persons of whom he writes, and 
gure down their thoughts. The 
om *~'Wed giant” was not a person, but 
r fort ee why it should be an excep- 


cool under this hazel 
ght. “Wish another 
come, or a fat, green 
lose its balance and 
water. [like fat green 


its 


caterpillars — the fatter the better. , 


Shan’t be sorry when the freshets come, 
so that I may get over yonder shallow, 
and be off to deeper water, and my kith 
and kin. I'ma leetle too far up-stream, 
and mneommonty lonely. sides, I 
fancy those two-legged, upright things 
that have been about here so much of 
late don’t mean me any good. Hullo! 
what’s that? It dropped heavy. Looks 


like a fly. Jooks nice! ShaliIl? Let 
me look betore I leap. I don’t see its 
legs. Funn; a that it’s gt no legs! 
Ah, steel! NoI don’t. It was a thing 


like that that flew away with three of 
my brothers in one afternoon. I'll have 
none of it. Hullo! Thought so—those 
upright things. Two of ’em. Not this 
time.” 

“Keep back, Jack,” whispered Ralph 
Funibois. “If your shadow falls on the 
water it will be no go.” 

“ All right, old man,” said Jack Arun- 
del ; “I’m going to grass.” 

Jack flung himself down full length 
on the ground. Funibois continued to 
manipulate the rod and line. Ten 
minutes passed. Funibois stepped back 
from the stream. 

“Tve dropped the fly over every foot 


of the pool,” he said. “The giant 
won't take it. What else have you 
got?” 


“There’s a red hackle, a dun, and a 
spotted fly; I don’t know what it’s 
called,” said Jack. “If I were you I 
would try a minnow. You've got some 
sticklebacks in the jar; they’re no use. 


Try a smooth, silvery minnow. Hide 
; the hook.” : , : 
Presently a bright minnow, making 
frantic endeavours to escape from the 
cruel barb, came spinning down the 
stream. The “giant” looked at it 


curiously. 
: .“Humph! What’s he wriggling like 
| that for? What's up with him? Swal- 


| lowed something that won’t digest! 

Wonder if I could digest it? Hullo! 
What's that? A string. No youdon't ! 
Those upright things again. I'll fast 
until to-morrow, it isn’t safe to feed 
to-day.” 

Ten minutes later Funibois again 
step) d back from the stream. 

“He won't look at & minnow, Jack,” 
he said, speaking aloud. “He can’t be 


hungry. 

ss Bre think he’s seen you ?” 

“No fear.” : 

The “giant” smiled, and winked an 
eye at a wren perched in the hazel-bush 
| over its head. 

' Throw in a worm or two and a few 
minnows,” said Jack. 2 

Splash! Half a dozen tiny silvery 
fish fell into the stream and darted off 
in different directions. : 

“They're all right,” said the “giant” 


to himself. “I can find ’em when I 
want em.” 

Splash! Down came two or three 
worms. 


“They look all_right, too; but 
| caution—caution. Yes—they’re trying 
, to crawl into the mud. That won't do. 
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Swish! Out darted the “giant” from 
its lurking-place to prevent the worms’ 


escape. 
¢ Here he is, Jack !” whispered Funi- 


bois, excitedly. 
My, what a size! Keep your head 
ere—by the 


down or he'll see you. 
side of that bunch of green weed.” 

“Tsee him. What did he go fcr?” 

“A worm. One of them dropped 
there.” 

“Drop another there, with a hook 
inside it,” said Jack. 

Funibois transfixed a worm on the 
barb and dropped it into the water just 
in front of the “ giant’s” nose. 

The “giant” made a half rush ; then 
stepped and asked itself a few ques- 
co 
“What's he tieing himself up in knots 
for? Never saw a worm tie himself up 
in knots before. Why doesn’t he si 
to the bottom, same as the others did? 
It’s funny. I could smile. No, thank 

ou.” 
oe yet ace hens ca word in the 
is! uage that will express m 
feelings,” ‘exclazmed Funibots. a4 
sure as I’m a living angler I saw him 
turn up his nose at the worm. He 
actually touched it—touched it, and 
then cocked up his nose asartful as you 
like, and_ backed off. Don’t tell me 
that fish haven’t any brains! I know 
better.” 
wish | 

“There! He has gone for another 
of the worms IJ threw in, not half so 
nice and red as the one on the hook. 
Tell you what it is, old boy, I must 
tickle him. He’s within reach. 

Funibois took off his coat, and rolled 
his shirteleeves up to his shoulders. He 
then proceeded to smear his right arm 
with clay. 

“What are you up to?” asked Jack. 

“ Hiding the white, old boy,” was the 
reply. “No fear that he'll let me put a 
white arm anywhere near him.” 

Having browned his arm all over, 
Funibois slipped on his knees an 
crawled to the bank, close to which lay 
the “speckled giant.” Funibois cau- 
tiously slid his hand and arm into the 
water near the bottom, and brought his 
hand up right under the trout, which 
he tickled with the middle finger. 

“Hullo! what’s that?” quoth the 
“giant.” “Now this is funny, very 


funny, very, very funny ; I feel funn: 
allover. I like being tickled. What's 
doing it? Tl look.” 

Swish ! 


“My spots and fins! That was a 
narrow escape. Upright thing got his 
hand right under me. Oh, dear! I 
wish a freshet would come, I'd get out 
of this. It’s awful.” 

“Tt’s no go, Jack,” said Funibois. 
“He let me put my hand beneath him 
and tickle him, but just as I was going 
to shoot him out of the water, he shot 
off like a torpedo. He’s under the bank 
now. 

“And there he'll stay,” said Jack. 
“What’s to be done? If Muggins 
major catches him it wil be awful. 
We shall never hear the last of it. Why, 
tf he scores ten runs in a cricket match 


| he brags of it fora month. Whose turn | 


: iat nd Tim O’Callaghan’s.” 
n and Tim jan’s. 
Thats all right. I hope they'll 
catch the ‘giant.’ I’m not a selfish 
chap ; I dont care who is lucky so long 
as it isn’t Muggins major. He has 
chosen his brother, hasn’t he?” 
“T believe he has,” said Funibois. 
“So that he can have all the honour.” 


“Very likely. Muggins major thinks 
himself a second Grsar. Muggins 
manor is his Bibulus. What’s to be 
lone %” 


“You may go on with your fishing,” 
said Jack. “Tl sit down and wind up 
my Waterbury for the rest of the even- 


in which interesting occupations we 
will leave them. a ‘i 
* 


The “speckled giant” had got over 
its fright by the morrow evening. It 
had caught and eaten all the minnows, 
and found them very nice indeed. A 


dozen midgets had made a splendid 
dessert, and the “ giant” was in a very 


an exclamation in a rich Irish brogue 
greeted its auricular o1 


Get the rat-thrap 

“Yes, Timothy. 
with?” 

“ Worrms, to be sure.” 

Joe Sapington knelt down, placed 
one knee on the spring of a ve 
rat-trap, and proceed: 

a dozen worms from a tin canister to 
the metal plate of the trap. 

“They crawl away as fast as they’re 
on, Tim. How am I to fix them?” he 
asked. 


What shall I bait it 


“Tie them to the thrap with sthring,” 
said Tim, who was splitting a short 
piece of stick. 

Joe Sapington proceeded to carry out 
his companion’s instructions. He tied 
the poor worms fast to the plate. This 
done, he released the spring. Snap ! 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” he cried. 
bg ick Tim! my hand’s in the trap.” 

Tim dropped knife and stick, and ran 
to Sapington’s assistance. the trap 
had caught him round the wrist. 

“Sure now, Sappy,” said Tim, “that 
was mighty foolish, entoirely. Faith, 
you had better let me set the thrap.” 

Sapington relinquished the trap, and 
tied a handkerchief round his woes 
which was bleeding. Tim speedily h 
the trapinorder. He then tied a piece 
of string to the iron ring, and with the 
aid - astick, pushed it out into the 


pool. 

“Sure, now,” he remarked, “if the 
‘giant’ will just be so koind as to smell 
the worrms we'll have him.” 

“My spots and fins!” quoth the 
giant to himself, in his stronghold 
among the hazel roots. ‘“ What fools 
those uprights be! T[’ll give that queer 
affair a wide berth.” 

“Now for the timptation,” continued 
Tim, taking an attenuated red herring 
from his pocket and fixing it within the 
cleft in the stick he had prepared for 


== 0 OSS 


butterfly, a caterpillar—a fat, green | 
one—a small blue dragon-fly, and a | 


contented frame of mind. Suddenly | 


“Sure, now, Sappy, nere’s the hole. , 


rust; 
to transter hale | 


| you 


the purpose ; “I’m going to fix this in 
the Fvather just teyant the thrap. 
When the giant sees it he'll be curious, 
and he'll come to look at it. Thin he'll 
see the worrms, and thin he'll . be 
caught.” 

No sooner said than done. Tim 
reached over the pool as far as he was 
able, and fixed the stick in the mud at 
the bottom, close to the trap. There 
was the herring as large as life, but not 
nearly so natural, e “giant” sur- 
veyed the proceeding curiously. 

“ Never saw a fish that colour. How 
shrivelled up he is, to be sure! Whata 

eer smell! Pah! Pll get as far away 

m the bogey as I can. 

“Now,” eat Tim, “we had betther 
See yh tched th 

1m an pl mn. wal he trap 
narrowly. So did the “giant.” The 
bipeds were convinced that they had 
hit upon a novel method to take trout. 
So was the “giant.” It had never seen 
anything like it. At this point their 
respective opinions diverged widely. 
Tim and Sapington thought that tl 
trap would sure to succeed. The 
“ giant” was certain that it wouldn’t. 

he hour came when the fishermen 
were compelled to take up trap and her- 
ring and retire discomfited from the 
coppice. 

e “giant” smiled derisively as the 
uprights left the bank, and, when quite 
sure that they had gone, went to see if a 
worm had wriggled off the bait plate. 
It found one, thick, fat, and luscious, 
and retired to its iin place to 
digest it. 

* * * * 

Jack Arundel and Funibois visited 
Tim O’Callaghan’s study that evening. 

“What luck, Tim ?” said Jack. “ Did 
et a bite?” 

“Sure and I did nat,” said Tim, “ but 
Sappy did. The thrap bit him round 
the wrist. He's bathing it in wather.” 

“The trap!” cried Jack and Funi- 
bois, both in a breath. 

“Faith, yes,” said Tim, gravely ; “the 
rat-thrap. We took a thrap and a 
herring. But the ‘giant’ wasn’t like 
Patsy’s ducks. Sure, he wouldn't be 
timpthed.” 

Jack and Funibois screamed with 
laughter, Indeed, Funibois was obliged 
to roll himself on the study floor te 
bring bis cachinnation to an end. 

In an adjoining study t prepara 
tions were being made. eo Mugginses, 
major and minor, were hard at work 
sphcing rods and getting tickle in 
order. Every now and again Muggina 
major work to declaim the 
speech he intended to deliver at the 
next committee meeting. Here fol- 
loweth the preamble. 

“ Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, ‘ Vent, 
vidi, vict’—I came, I saw, I overcame. 
The ‘speckled giant fell a victim to 
my trusty tackle. The battle is won. 
Iwon it. J have dragged the ‘giant’ 
from its fastness,” etc, etc. 

The remainder consisted of variations 
on the specimen given above, all in the 
first person singular. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MOSTERTON 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 


MARSH. 


Author of “ Buried Treasure,” ‘ Cacus and Hercules,” ete. 


“T say, Frank, my aunt says you ma: 
come home with me after schon! 


on Saturday till Monday, if old Poco 
will allow you.” 

“Hurrah ! Aston, you're a brick, and 
your aunt’s a jolly chap—or the other 


** Frank had a second Interview.” 


way on perhaps would be more polite. 
How jolly ! m awfully obliged. The 
r’s sure to let me go. haven't 


had a bad mark this term” é 
And Frank chucked his cap into the 

air, and gave it a kick as it came down, 

just by way of expressing his delight. 

That invitation fitted in nicely with 
another which followed later on in the 
day. Frank had a second interview 
with Jem after dinner, and the conver- 
sation as and er refereney to ine 
mysterious light in Mosterton Marsh. 

Jem had begun in this way : 

“T say, master, be you afeard about 
that light ? Have you ever heard what 
some folks say about it? Awful things, 
I can tell you — nothing less than 
uurder [” 

“Oh, I have heard some bosh of that 
wrt, but Pm not such an ass as to be- 
lieve it. Do you, Jem?” 

“Well, I can’t say as I do or I don't ; 
bkastways, I heard a gent say the other 
tay that he believed it.” 


Pe . en’t looked for it ; but 
No, sir, I baw be about. 


tay. I'm going to 2 1 
i frien d their house is not 
tan eee walk from the meadows. 
Vould that suit you ? 
“Yes, sir; sball I 


! told him the tale of the stra 
; Jack was so excited that Jem coul 


CHAPTER 0. 


cross roads—you know, Tippet’s Corner 
—say about a quarter to eight 9” 

“ All right, if it does not rain.” 

So Jem went back to the farm, and 
Pearce told Aston of the plan. Aston 
thought it could easily managed. 
They would take the butterfly-net. 
Miss Davis liked to encourage her 
nephew in the love of natura] history. 
Under her supervision a glass case had 
been erected in the hall of Chesterton 
House, in which reposed the mortal 
remains of sundry butterflies and moths, 
not arranged in any attempt at ento- 
mological order, but regarded with 
pride by the aunt, who never let a 
visitor pass without drawing attention 
to the refined tastes of her nephew. 

A nocturnal ramble in quest of moths 
was often allowed to Edwin in company 
with some trustworthy escort. Miss 
Davis had great contidence in Frank 
Pearce, and told Edwin how glad she 


was that he had found such a steady | 


companion. So there was not likely to 


be any hindrance to the proposed expe- | 


dition. 


Jem walked back to the farm with | 


thoughts moving in his mind which 
made him chuckle now and then. He 


enjoyed a bit of harmless fun as much | 


as most young fentlemen do; and it 
seemed to him likely to be one of the 
best jokes he had ever known, for his 
experience was limited. 

fe found Jack in the yard, greatly 
excited at having jzst caught a rat. 
Eggs and young chickens had lately 
been disappearing, and_ rats had been 
suspected of theft. Jack had tried for 


a rat with the old trap a dozen times, | 


but the old rats knew the.old trap, and 
possibly cautioned the young ones, so 
that there had been no success. Jack, 
however, had at last circumvented one 
of the marauders by a trap of his own 
contrivance, simple and effective. As it 


is not patented, I may describe it for | 


imitation in case of need. Jack stood 


perfectly unmoved for two hours watch- | 


ing a hole near the hen-roost; and 
when at last a rat came out, and pos- 
sibly mistook him for a heathen idol 
Jac! promptly overwhelmed the animal 
with a brick. 

As Jem entered the yard, Jack came 
up grinning from ear to ear, and hold- 
ing the mangled monster by the tail ; 
and then he threw the rat at Jem, an: 
em. 
not 
edge in a word about next Saturday 
evening until he had listened to three 
distinct versions of the rat-hunt. When 
at last he had a chance, Jem said : 

“T say, Jack, that young gent I told 
you about wants to look for the Jack-o’- 

ntern on Saturday night. D’you 
think he would be likely to see it, 
Jack?” 

“Praps he might, Jem.” 

“Down by the big patch of reeds, eh, 


meet you at the ! Jack?” 


“ Likely enough, Jem.” 
“Bout eight o'clock, Jack ?” 
sure, Jem.” 


“ Aye 
«an right, Jack—T'll show him the 


Kaa 

so the services of Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern were bespoken for the Saturday 
even: q 

Frank Pearce walked round the field 
with Edwin Aston before dinner next 
day, which was Friday. They talked 
over the proposed visit to the swampy 
meadows, and the possibility of their 
seeing the mysterious light. 

Aston said: 

“Tt’s all bosh about murder, and 

eater bosh still about the light, I be- 

eve. The old buffer who lectures on 
chemistry once talked about marsh gas 
spontaneously combusting ; but I don’t 
see how it can go on burning so as for 
a chap to see it dancing about as they 
say it does. When the gas escaped in 
the schoolroom last ferm, and some 
fellows exploded it, it made a great 
flame and noise, but it didn’t go kicking 
about like a nigger in a hornpipe.” 

“Well, Jem’s ina funk about it, I can 
tell you. He said he heard a gentleman 
say the other day that there was sure 
| to be a murder, so it isn’t only me who 
has heard about it.” 

Aston was silent for a minute, and 
then he said : 

“T think we could get some fun out 
of this business. Let me think—I know 
| —that was it! Oh, we'll scare that 
chap Jem out of his seven senses. Of 
course it’s all bosh about there really 


~ 


SENS 


' “Jem walked back chuckling.” 


| being any ghostly light. It isn’t the 
sort of place to be haunted—not like 
An open field with 


. Hawthorn Glen. 
. the road running alongsido ; who ever 
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heard of anything ghostly in such a 
lace? No; but if I don’t invent a 
ack-o’-Lantern that will make Jem’s 

hair stand on end, you may call me 

bread-and-cheese and eat me, as our old 
one-legged national schoolmaster at 
home used to say. Look here, Frank. 

Do you remember old Stinks tellin, 

how to make phosphorised oil? I’ve 

pot a bottle of it at home, and I'll get a 
ladder from Galpin and blow it up, 

and pour a dose of the oil into it, and 

tie it by a string to a long stick, and 

when it’s swished about it will make a 

glorious Jack-o’-Lantern.” 

“That’s splendid, and no mistake.” 

“Then I'll go with you, and just be- 
fore we get to Tippets Corner I'll slip 
off into the fields and dodge down be- 
hind the hedges and get among the 
reeds, and when I see you an 
ceming along, Ill set my lanterndancing. 

You must pretend to be in an awful 

funk, and see if Jem doesn’t cut and 

run for bare life !” 
“Oh, that would be a joke! But 
wouldn't you mind going about the 


Jem | 


' fields in the dark? Suppose you fell 


into the river or stuck in the marsh 4?” 

“Oh, it will be all right—it will not 
be dark at eight ; and the floods must 
have gone down since last week— 
there’s been no rain. Besides, for the 
matter of that. I needn't go down to 
the swamps I could hide in the hedge 
or in the furze—there’s plenty of furze 
in the higher part of the field. It would 
terrify him all the more if it wasn't 
actually in the swainp. You leave it to 
me, and I’ll raise such a bogey-light as 
will make Jeim’s hair stand up like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

And Aston danced with excitement 
at the mere thought. 

That afternoon, on his way back from 
school, Edwin went to the butcher's and 
purchased a_ bladder for threepence ; 
and, on reaching his aunt's house, he 


experimented with the luminous oil , 


with a success that surprised him. It 
was a dark evening, and tea was an 
hour later than usual, so he had plenty 
of time to practise. 
went to work. 


And this is how he | 


He poured some of the oil into the 
bladder, and intlated it by means of a 
quill. He then tied it tightly, leaving 
a long end of string to dangle it by. 
Then he shut himself with the bladder 
inside the large cupboard which stoal 
in his room ; and when he swished the 
bladder about to circulate the oil over 
it inside, he found it filled with strange. 
unearthly light. This half frightened 
him, and he was glad to get out of the 
cupboard into comparative daylight. He 
hung the hogey-hght (as he called it) 
from a hook in the roof of the cupboard. 
and then peeped at it through a chink 
of the door. Then he thought he would 
convert it into a ghost. So he slipped 
his night-shirt over the bladder, butwn- 
ing the neck-button so that the bladder 
half-protruded through the opening. 
Next he drew eyes, nose, and mouth 
with burnt cork, and then he hitched 
up the right sleeve on another hook. 
and so created a most uncanny-looking 

oblin. Then, shutting the cupboard- 
door, he went down to tea. 
(To be continued.) 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Author of “The Colours of the British Army,” etc., ete. 


Crimean 


HE first medal in order of service, but 
not of distribution, was the ‘War 
Medal,” generally known as the Peninsula 
Medal, which, though for services rendered 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Il.—THE PENINSULA MEDAL, 


Medal. 


from 1793 to 1814, it was not thought fit to 
issue till 1848, when most of the men en- 
titled to it were in their graves. 


This medal is an inch and five-sixteenths , 


across, and circular, like afl the meda'- 
that have followed it. On the obverse i~ 
the head of the Queen with VICTORIA 0: 
one side and REGINA on the other, and th- 
date, 1848, below. On the reverse is thr 
Queen at full length crowning the knee). 
Duke of Wellington with a laurel wreat 
In the exergue—that is, the ruled-off | 
occupied in a penny by the date—is 
1814; and by the side of the dais on whirl: 
the Queen stands is a very meek and sma’! 
specimen of the British lion. The ribbon 
is red with blue edges, as coloured in our 
plate of “National Decorations” in the 
third volume, where, indeed, all the medal 
ribbons are given; and the clasps are 
twenty-eight In number, but no one man 
was entitled to the lot. 

The full list is Alexandria, Maida, Roleia, 
Vimiera, Sahagun, Benevente, Corunna, 
Martinique, Talavera, Guadaloupe, Buxac 
Barrosa, Fuentes D’Onor, Albuhera, Java 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, For! 
Detroit, Vittoria, Pyrenees, San Sabastian 
Chateauguay, Nivella, Chrystler’s Farm 
Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse—quite a tor 
midable array of victories. 

Alexandria is for_Abercrombie’s 
campaign of 1801. Buonaparte, in his at 
tempt at the conquest of the world, ha 
won the battle of the Pyramids, an 
marched into Syria to meet the Britishe: 
for the first time at Acre, and there receiv 
his first defeat at the hands of Sir Sidne 
Smith. Foiled and discredited, he ha 
taken his army back to Egypt, and_saile 
thence to France to be made First Consu 
leaving Kleber in command, with the iu 
tention of invading India as soon as matte 
were favourable. Then it was that the 
was dispatched the first British army 
fight the French in that long struggle f 
supremacy. The veteran Abercrombie w: 
put in command with Sir John Moore 
charge of the reserve. The landing ta 

lace in the bay of Abeukir on the 8th 
larch, 1801. ‘On that morming a rock 

pave the signal for one hun: and fif 
ats, laden with five thousand men, 
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prraach the shore, and the next moment 
deep murmur of « thousand oars was 
eard urging forward the flower of a brave 
my to engage in an enterprise of the most 
rduous character. As they approached 
he shore the French assailed them with 
.tempest of bulleta, which cut the surface 
f the water into de furrows, and sank 
everal of the boats. Yet, pressing onwards 
‘ith redoubled ardour, the undaunted 
sritons gained the shore, and, instantly 
raping out of the boats, rushed forward to 
neounter their numerous antagonists ”-- 
ad defeat them. It was a gallant feat of 
mus, one of the finest landings on record. 

Un the 13th of March came the battle of 
fandora, in which the 90th and 92nd as 
advanced guards of the first and second 
ines first made their reputation; and on 
he 21st the French, driven into the lines 
n the heights before Alexandria, received 
he decisive defeat of the campaign, which 
aided in the surrender of every Frenchman 
o Egypt. 

It was the French that made the attack. 
teinforced and accustomed to victory, they 
vould sweep the red English into the sea ! 
Jn they came, furiously and impetuously, 
specting the Britishers to break and run; 
nt coolly as if on parade the men formed 
ip, and, as if they were death-dealing 
nachines, literally mowed down their as- 
ailants. Again and again the French 
ame on with shouts an 
ae each time Abercrombie drove them 
mck. 


While the front was engaged, the famed | 


nvincible ion, led by a six- 
onnder gun, silently crept into the interval 
tween the left of the 42nd and the right 
f the Foot Guards. It was the crisis of 
he battle. Wheeling to the left, the 

enetrated between the wings of the 42nd. 
\s soon as they were observed, the right 
ving attacked the Invincible front and cap- 
ured the gun, the left wing attacked its 
ear, and the French, pl between two 
ires, rushed towards the ruins of an ancient 
ualace. As they passed they received the 
ire of the 28th and the grenadiers and light 
niantry of the 40th. As they entered the 
nips two companies of the 58th wheeled 


«ack, and, after firing a few rounds, charged , 


vith the bayonet. Attacked in front and 
‘o both flanks, and charged by the High- 
anders in the rear, the Invincibles resisted 
intil only two hundred and fifty survived 


yells of victory, | 


to surrender and yield up their arms and 
standard. Then, having settled the In- 
vincibles, the 42nd formed up for further 
business. ‘‘My brave Highlanders,” said 
Abercrombie, ‘‘remember your country ; 
remember your forefathers !” and on they 
swept inst the advancing French, and 
broke them, and pursued them over the 
sandy plain. Then the battle raged again ; 
the British troops firing away all their am- 
munition, were left to be shot at by the 
French, ‘‘while a supply was being pro- 
cured from the ordnance stores at a dis- 
tance!” The necessary half-margin fools- 
cap Tequisitions having been filled up and 
dispatched, the ammunition that ought 
never to have been wanting arrived, and 
then came the general advance and snuffing 
out of the French solution of the great 
Egyptian question. Abercrombie, wounded 
early in the action, died on the 28th of 
March, and was buried at Malta. Moore, 
who had repulsed the main attack, was 
highly praised, and his two crack regiments, 
the 28th and 42nd, came in for a great meed 
of glory. 

't was during this brilliant campaign that 
General Baird, at the head of the treops 
from Bombay, landed at Cosseir, on the Red 
Sea, and marched across the desert—the 
first time a British army braved the perils of 
the African sands. In the same campai 
Marabont, the castle on the island at the 
entrance of the old harbour of Alexandria, 
was captured, and the name won for the 
colours of the 54th, which carried the dis- 
tinction to the newly-formed Dorsetshires. 

For this campaign no medal was granted 
by the British Government, not even to the 


officers, but the Sultan established an order | 


of knighthood, designated the Crescent, of 
which the generals in command were made 


members, and also issued gold medals to 


the field-officers, captains, and subalterns, | 


and built a palace at Constantinople for 
the future residence of British ambassadors. 


The Turkish Medal for Egypt so issued is | 
circular with a wide ornamental border of | 


ribbons and flowers, having the Sultan’s 
sign-manual cn one side and the crescent 
and star on the other. It is peculiar in its 
attachment, being fixed to its orange ribbon 
by a gold chain that extends an inch up- 
ward from the end, the ribbon being quite 
plain, without bar or border. 

For five years the British Army remained 
inactive in Europe, and it was not till 1806 


2X 


that they again met the French. Our 
troops were then in Stcily, under the com- 
mand of General Stuart; and the French, 
in full ssion of Italy, were preparing 
to invade the island. Thinking it best to 
take the offensive, Stuart into Cala- 
bria, and at Maida, on the 4th of July, 
1806, he met and routed the enemy. It was 
at Maida that the French crossed bayonets 
with the English for the last time. ‘The 
two corps, at the distance of about one 
hundred yards, fired reciprocally a few 
rounds, when, as if by mutual consent, 
the firing was suspended, and, in close conr 
pact order and dreadful silence, they ad- 
vanced towards each other until their 
bayonets began to cross. This momentous 
crisis appalled the enemy; they broke and 
endeavoured to fly, but it was too late, and 
they were overtaken, when the most terrible 
slaughter ensued.” 

The French lost four thousand men, the 
British had only three hundred and twenty- 
five killed and wounded. The battle had 

t political consequences. It was the 
irst defeat the French had received on the 
Continent for years, and again it was the 
British who had appeared from the sea to 
inflict it. The nations of Europe took heart 
at finding Napoleon not invincible. At sea, 
it was admitted, he was helpless, but not 
until Maida was it thought that even op 
land he might be foiled if only met by the 
right men in the right way. 

‘A gold medal was conferred on all the 
auperior officers who had been present— 
and a strange-looking medal it is. On the 
obverse is a head of GEorGits TERTIUS 
REx, with a laurel sprig for a full stop; 
while on the reverse is a large-sized Bri- 


tannia, protecting with her outstretched 
shield— . 
MAL 
DA 
ILIV. 
upocevi. 


while a ridiculously small flying Victory 
crowns her with laurel, and the Isle of Man 
three legs turn catherine-wheels of delight 
in the open space behind. It was designed 
by a gentleman named Pidgeon, whose 


name is very prominent under the Many 
arms—or rather legs. 


(To be continued.) 


DOG-WATCH YARNS. 


By JoHN A. HIGGINSON, (LATE) RoyAL MAIL SERVICE, 


‘GALL the crew aft!” exclaimed the 
he master as he stood on the break of 


“Av, ay, sir!” replied the mate, and | 


minedie*-"y afterwards the shrill piping of 
he bon. .>_n’s whistle was heard fore and 
mh 

“Men,” said the master, as soon as the 
wands had assembled, ‘my wife has just lost 
»erboard a valuable bracelet. 
ainily heirloom, and I don’t wish that she 
‘ould lose it. Now I'll give five pounds 
lar its recovery.” 

Five ! Two months’ good wages 
‘or fmding that ornament ! 

The beit was tempting, but the best 
evimmer amongst the crew could not 
deaty see his way into six fathoms— 
thirty-six feet—of the water in which the 
vemel lay atanchor. Therefore every man- 
dw remained silent. 


It is an old i 


Author of “Mutineers of the May Queen,” ete, etc. 


1.—TOM SHADDOCK’s DIVE. 


“ Does no one take my offer?” exclaimed 
the master, somewhat disappointed. & 
An uncomfortable pause ensued, until a 
shrill young voice sang out, ‘I'll try, cap- 
tain! 
“You!” said the master, in 
tonishment, as, Rives over the heads of 
the crew, he beheld the smiling face of Tom 
Shaddock, the youngest apprentice. ‘‘What 
can you do?” : 
“J think I can recover that bracelet, sir.” 


“How?” 
“ By diving, captain,” was Tom’s reply. 
“Pooh!” said the skipper. ‘ You 


couldn't get it if you tried for a month of 
Sundays!” 

He evidently knew nothing of the boy’s 
aquatic capabilities. Every man on rd. 


was quite aware that Tom Shaddock was, 
although very young and small, one of the 
best swimmers in the port. 


at as: | 


“You can trust him, sir,” said the mate. 
“« He can swim like a fish. I myself have 
seen him do wonderful things in the water.” 

“You have!’ Where?” 

“In this very harbour, sir. 

“Then,” said the master, ‘I'll take the 
chance and try him.” 

Tom was informed that, shortly before 
the hands had been called, the bracelet had 
been lost overboard. 

He immediately ran to the foot of the 
accommodation ladder and placed his hand 
in the water. This was done to ascertain 
the strength of the tide. 

He then decided to wait until the follow- 
ing day before attempting any recovery of 
the lost ornament. i 

“The tide is stronger now, sir,” he sai 
. ‘than when the bracelet was lost. I shoul 

be carried past it if I tried. I shall wait 
; until to-morrow.” 


28 
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“ Very well,” said the skipper. 

Next day, shortly before the appointed 
time, Tom Shaddock’ appeared in the cabin, 
holding in his hands a large lump of chalk. 

‘«Have you any idea of the weight of the 
bracelet, sir?” he asked. 

The captain at once produced the fellow 
of the missing ornament. 

The chalk and bracelet were both accu- 
rately weighed, until the former was exacth 
alanced by the latter. Then Tom too! 
the lump of chalk in his hands and pro- 
-ceeded to the foot of the ladder. 

The strength of the tide was now much 
about the same as when the bracelet had 
been dropped on the previous day. Quickly 
removing his clothes, the boy dropped the 
chalk overboard, took one long breath, and 
dived after it. 

We watched him disappear in the blue 
waters of the port, and many conjectures 
-were raised as to his success. 

A few air-bubbles rose occasionally to the 


surface, and these were the only indications 
that a living being was actually six fathoms 
beneath the ship. Reckoned in seconds, I 
dare say the time was really short, but to 
us who watehed it seemed interminable. 

At last we caught sight of the daring boy 
as he came to the surface. His head bobbed 
above the water, but a strange look was on 
his face. No sign of the bracelet was 
visible. 

“Just what I thought it would be!” ex- 
claimed the master, very greatly disap- 
pointed. ‘‘I’ll get some one from the shore 
to try next time. Then, turning towards 
Tom Shaddock, he continued, ‘‘ Have you 
really been to the bottom, boy?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tom, who by this time 
was seated on the landing of the accommo- 
dation ladder. 

** Of course, you did not see my bracelet?” 
asked the captain’s wife. 

“T did, ma’am,” was Tom's quiet reply. 

“And why did you not bring it?” 


“T have brought it, ma’am.” 

There and then he placed his right 
in the hollow of his left armpit, and, boli: 
ing up the lost treasure, smiled sweetly ir 
the face of his captain. 

“Well done, Tom!” exclaimed te 
master, in high delight, and I truly beliew 


these te wve the 


simple words of prai 
earned 


lad as much satisfaction as 
prize did. 

What did he do with the money? Wh;, 
he spent it like a prince of the blood roy 
He obtained a whole day’s liberty for the 
four apprentices, and when they returned | 
the ship in the evening they brought enova} 
bananas, cocoanuts, dates, pineapples, and 
pomegranates to last all ‘he way to Eng 
land. To say nothing of the sandal-wont 
boxes, fans, and other valuable curios whid 
he insisted upon each lad accepting ia 
memory of his dive. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOY'S OWN CHROMATIC TOP, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
‘By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” '* Model Launch Engine,” ete. 


NY lay the screw aside while you turn 
a small wooden spindle in the lathe of 
about half an inch diameter, finish with 
sandpaper, and drill a hole up the entire 


length and of sufficient size to allow the . 
plain portion of the screw to revolve easily. | 


t should then be cut to the exact length of 


«, D, Fig. 3, and one end must be counter. | 


sunk as shown, to enable the screw-head to 
lay flat in it, as at B, Fig. 4. 
he inside of this hole can now be dusted 
with a little powdered black lead, to lubri- 
cate it, and the screw placed through, and 
then screwed into the body of top at a, 
Fig. 1, first putting a little hot glue on the 
screw Eportion, to prevent it yetting un- 
screwed at any time. Take care you do 
not screw it down too far, or it would jam 
the wooden spindle and prevent it revolv- 
ing easily. 
A section of the complete top is shown 
at Fig. 5, in which A is the screw, B the 
wooden spindle, c the body, D the lead 


Fig. 6. 


late, and F the peg or spimdie on which it 
fine, am which we will proceed to make 
at once out of the remaming screw, bv 
cutting off the head and filing it to a 

Jantish point and then sineothing it on an 
oilstone until it is nicely polished. Then 
mark off three-eighths of an inch and cut 
or file off the rest of the screw, as we did to 


PART II. 


the first one, and then, touching that also 
‘vith glue, screw it into its place as shown 
at F. The top can now be either painted 
or varnished. I should suggest a coat ef 
black paint, allowed to dry hard, then 
sandpapered smooth, and finished with 
another thin coat of black, when it will be 
ready for use. 


It is almost needless for me to explain | 
the method of spinning the top, which is | 
done by simply winding a piece of string 


round the lower peg, or spindle F, while 
the top is held by the wooden spindle B. 
The string is then pulled suddenly, and 
the top is set revolving rapidly with a 
steady motion. 

Our top being now ready we will proceed 
to make the colour cards, which form such 
an important portion of the top. 

Buy a few sheets of cardboard, and that 
known as Bristol board is the best material 
from which to make them. 

With a pair of compasses strike out as 
many circles, barely four and a half inches 
in diameter, as you can get on one sheet. 
Each circle should be cut out with a sharp 
penknife, and a circular hole in the centre 
of each, a fraction over one half-ineh in 
diameter, must also be cut out, to allow it 
to drop over the portion a, Fig. 1, easily. 
You now require some thin sheets of 
coloured paper, such as red, blue, yellow, 
ete. Then cover each card with a colour 
by pasting a coloured paper entirely over 
it, so that you have a yellow card, blue 
card, ete. When quite dry cut each card 
halfway through, from the central hole to 
the circumference, as shown by the dotted 
line, A, B, Fig. 6, which enables you to 
slip two cards of different colours across 
each other, so that half of each colour, or 


any portion of each, may be seen as desired , 


when placed on the top. 

Suppose, for instance, we place the blue 
and yellow cards across each other, and 
then put the combined card on the top; 
then spin it by means of the string, and 
you will notice that owing to the velocity 
imparted to the top the two colours seem 
blended teyether, forming green, and by 
altering the amount of either colour, so that 
more of one card appears than the other, 


| has heat 


you will obtain the various lines betwee 

blue and yellow, such as “bluish green, 

‘‘yreenish blue,” etc., and that note 

“* greene! yellery ” colour that every ot 
of. 


The great object is to get pure colour 
and the difficulty of getting coloured pape 


Fig. 6. 


of pure tints makes the results someti 
unsatisfactory, especially with the pro 
tion of green, which is often a dirty yn 
from the impurity of the colours produ 
it. This is also the case when We tr 
form white from the combination of 
three colours--red, blue, and yellow. 
The solar spectrum car be divided 
three hundred and sixty parts, the vay 
colours of which are composed of diff. 
proportions, as in the following list = 
Red. 45 parta. 
” 
» 
o» 
” 
” 
” 
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SOME QUEER TRANSLATIONS. 


T one time or another we have almost ; 


all of us been guiity of them— 
these queer translations. And even the 
pattern boy, who never perpetrated one—if 
such a boy there be—may perhaps deign to 
«smile superior,” as Milton says, at these 
few samples of them. Meanwiaile, the 
common Terd of schoolboys—and of old 
boys whe have not yet forgotten their 
school-days—will doubtless find their relish 
of the fan I have endeavoured to afford 
them enhanced by the fact that they, too, 
have blundered in their time. 

Who but a schoolmaster, arrayed in cap 
and gown—for, depend upon it, when he 
doffs his official garb, he, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, doffs his donnish- 
meas and becomes a man of ‘common 
mould ”—who, I say, but a pedagogue in 
the actual exercise of his professional func- 
tions can fail to sympathise with the urchin 
who, weary of referring to his well-thumbed 
dictionary, chuckles with delight when he 
chances to light npon a word which seems 
to translate itself, gives his Ainsworth or 
Andrews a contemptuot: slap—as much as 
to say, ‘“No need of yov, old fellow, this 
time ”—and then triumphantly proceeds to 
construe “‘ jam satis” “enough jam”? At 
any rate I—though a very old boy—sym- 
pathise with him most heartily. 

That pitfail for the unwary, the identity 
dr close similarity between a foreign word 
and an English one, is naturally the prin- 

ipal source of queer translations. Thus an 
old schoolfellow of mine—now a physician 
im large practice—fairly astonished his class- 
mates one fine morning by the foilowing 


grotesque rendering of a well-known Hora- | 


tian excerpt in ‘‘ Valpy’s Latin Delectus” :— 
“Cur, a little dog ; offendam, I will offend; 
conicum, @ friend; i nugis, in trifles 1” 
Hardly were the words out of his mouth, 
when our master—a regular old-fashioned 
fedagomue of the genuine ‘‘ plagosus Orbi- 
‘ius * type—exlaimed, “Cur, a little dog ; 
eapulabis, thou shalt be whipped ; merito, as 
thou deservest.” 


By PHivip KENT, B.A. 


This reminds me of another absurd blun- 
der, of a somewhat different kind, committed 
by the same boy b2fore the same master. 
Having to constrie the simple sentence, 
“Canis latrat,” he rende it, “Thou 
singest, he yelps.” 
pedagogue, ‘‘thou shalt both sing and yelp.” 
And in both cases he was as good as hi 
word. My former schooMellow and I have 
often since enjoyed a hearty laugh over 
these lapses of his. But he didn't laugh 
then. 

Fortunately for my own “latter end ”— 
as our Orbilius termed tke seat of honour— 
our French master never employed the 
cane; he preferred what he deemed the 


“Indeed !” quoth the - 


equally cutting weapon called irony; and . 


so—as a matter of detail—did we. Other. 
wise, I should probably have done a little 
dancing on my own account, when, in the 
course of translating an elegant description 
of Alexander the Great, I stumbled on the 
sentence, ‘“‘ I] dansait avec godt,” and orer 
the rendering of it, ‘‘ He danced with the 
gout!” That was my version, or rather 
perversion of it. 
great taste,” remarked the sarcastic French- 
man, amid the shouts of the class, who then 

reeived and roared at my singularly un- 
lucky ‘‘ shot.” 


This lazy practice of taking a random 


| shot at a passage—instead of consulting 


the dictionary and considering the context 
—is by no means confined to boys. In his 
edition of ‘‘ Juvenal,” Dr. Stocker appends 
an amusing note to the line, “ Frangendus 
misero ingiva panis inermi. (Sat. x. 200). 
Correctly interpreted, the line—which oc. 
curs in Juvenal’s celebrated but painfully 
realistic picture of the infirmities of extreme 
old age—means, ‘‘ The r wretch has to 
bite his bread with toothless gums.” But 
aa undergraduate pupil of Dr. S‘ocker’s 
thought that gingiva must mean “ ginger.” 
So, making gengiva a nominative masculine 
instead of an ablative feminine, he tacked 
it on to panis, and rendered the line thus : 
“The unarmed wretch has to break his 


ginger-bread,” 
to add, on the indisputable authority 
Dr. Stocker himself, that the author of 
remarkably bad ‘shot subsequently i 
tinguished himself by taking a high 4 


It is satisfactory to hea’ 


4 


In a recent public examination the Frets 
translation paper contained the no doti: 
designedly insidious phrase, ‘‘ Romans 
cape et dépée.” Now the correct Enzi 
equivalent of this would he, ‘ Sword-and 
cloak romances "—such, for example, « 
those of the late G. P. R. James. Bat ov 
of the candidates fell plump into the 
which the astute examiner had laid foc 
Misled by his familiarity with the mon; 
phrase cap-a-pic—which is neither Fren:i 
nor English, the proper French expres 
being de picd cn cap—he converted thw 
“sword-and-cloak romances” into “Roman 
from head to foot !” 

Let me conclude with a cognate exaniy' 


‘from which schoolboys, undergraduate 


“And you translate with | 


and public examinees also, may learn :¥ 
consolatory lesson that their seniors cu 
blunder as well as they. The ‘Ciena 
man’s Mayazine” for October, 1879, on 
tains an article purporting to be from th 
pen of the well-known French poet, 
Catulle Mendes. And doubtless the o7 
ginal article was from his pen, brs then. i! 
order that it might not seem out of place i 
an English periodical, it had to be trans 
lated. And translated it was, with a veo 
geance! Mr. Mendés, lamenting tia 
Alphonse Daudet should have cease ¥ 
write poetry and betaken himself to novel 
writing, thus expressed his regret—"L 
roman était destiné a l’absorber beaucou 
trop tét” (7.c., “It was fated that he shoul 
far too soon «devote himself exclusively + 
novel-writing”). This the translator ha 
converted into the alanning statement tha 
“The Roman was destined to absorb hii 
all too soon!” Fortunately we know, ti 
his conuinuing to write, that M. Dandet wi 
not swallowed up by those all-devourin 
Romans. 


OUR BRITISH SEA ANEMONES 


UT “what's ina name?” Our business 


Jies with the creatures themselves, not \ 


with what some undiscriminating nomen- 
clator has chosen to call them. nd so let 
us see, firstly, something of what sea ane- 
mones are, and, secondly, what representa- 
tives of the family may be looked for upon 
our British coasts. 

Well, sea anemones are ve 
creatures, there is no doubt al 
But perhaps some carping reader will ob- 
ject that this definition is scarcely scientific 
enough, and so we will supplement it by 
saying that they belong to a great group of 
beings called Anthozoa, or “living fowers,” 
that they are very close connections of the 
so-called coral ‘‘ insects,” and that they are 


pecuiiar 
ut that. 


very low down indeed in the scale of nature. | 
They don’t seem to have any minds, and | 


they don't seem to have any particular feel- 
ings. They can’t see, and they can’t hear, 
and they can’t smell, and it is more than 
doubtful whether they can taste. They 


' 


By THEODORE WOOD, F.E.3., 
Author of “ Our British Starfish," ete, cic. 
CHAPTER Il. 


can go very comfortably for months with- 
out eating, and yet they are nearly all 
stomach. They can, and do, swallow their 
arms, or tentacles, and keep them swal- 
lowed for three or four days together with- 
out the smallest inconvenience. And, 
finally, they possess the faculty of altering 
their shape at will, and of assuming form 
after form with a rapidity and ease which 
even that mythological hero Proteus him- 
self could scarcely have excelled. 

It is rather a red-letter day to the 
naturalist when he finds his first sea 
anemone—as exciting as discovering one’s 
first cuckoo-egg, or netting one’s first 
swallow-tail butterfly. Down in a shallow 
pool he lies, all ablaze with pink and 
scarlet, his array of fleshy arms waving 
all around him, and his jelly-like body 
apparently growing out of the rock. 
living flower indeed he is, and a very 
beautiful flower too; and little can it bo 


wondered at if he is straightway taken © 


1 
i 
i 


{ 


from his home, and borne away to end h 
days in durance vile. 

‘ake care how you remove him, howev¢ 
O reader with a turn for natural histor 
for, hardy though he is in some ways, he. 
in others very particular indeed. And 
generally resents either a real or @ fanci' 
injury by dying. It is very contradicta 
of him to do so, for at other times he w 
submit to have pieces cut off from him, a! 
will simply ‘‘close for alterations ai 
repairs,” for a short time, while all t 
several fragments straightway set to wo 
and become independent anemones. K 
one can never be sure of him, and t 
best thing that can be done with any cho: 
specimen which may be particularly desir 
for the aquarium is to take it up tende 
and lift it with care. Above all, treat 
base with all possible respect ; if you 
not, the probability is that it will tarn 
sorts of different colours, and assume 
sorts of different shapes, and finally give 
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the ghost in disgust. And so it is best, if 
your wi -for captive refuses to come 
away easily, to chip away the piece of rock 
upon whi 
chisel or a geological hammer. Then take 
him home, drop him into your aquarium, 
and ere long he will leave his hold, and you 
will see him crawling up the walle of his 


prison. - 

At all times he objects very strongly to 
interference, and will never throw out his 
beautiful arms if he has been recently 
meddled with. And if he should have ex- 
tended them, and you should happen to 
touch him, he will shut himself up again 
instantly, and sulk for two or three hours to 
follow. The sensation caused by touching 
the arms, by the way, is rather remarkable, 
for they instantly adhere to the finger, 
almost as though they were smeared with 
glue. Let a shrimp or a small crab or a 
tiny fish pass by, and it is caught and held 
as if in bonds of steel. Yet the tentacles 
which hold so firmly look as if they were 


simply fleshy threads, and nothing more. ' 
this? | may be increased to three, or four, or five, 


How is 

The question is one which the microscope 
alone can answer. If we place one of these 
arms under a moderately high power, we 
see that it is closely studded with what are 
termed ‘thread-capsules.” Now each of 
those capsules contains a delicate but 


deadly spear, coiled up like a watch-spring, | 


he is resting by means of a ° 


and strongly barbed at its extremity ; and | 
the moment that the slightest preseure is | 


applied, open flies the capsule and out flies 
the spear. So small and delicate are these 
darts that they cannot pierce the skin of 


‘the average human hand; they can only . 


enter it for a little distance, and cause the 
peculiar sensation above described. Bnt 
when they are employed against a sinall 
and thin-skinned victim their power is irre- 
sistible, and they also seem to be charged 
with some poisonous liquid, which enters 
the wounds which they cause. At any rate, 
the captive is often dead long before he 
enters the stomach, and in no other way can 
we account for his decease; while those 
with delicate skins find that the touch of 
the tentacle leaves behind it a row of tiny 
red dots, while a smarting sensation is felt 
like that caused by the sting of a nettle, 
although upon a smaller scale. Probably 
the big anemone which lives down at the 
bottom of the Red Sea, and which is about 
six feet in circumference, would sting to 
better purpose ! 

The stomach of a sea anemone is very 
capacious, and occupies almost the whole 
interior of his body. Yet he «oes not eat 
very often. Once a month will suit him 
very nicely indeed, or, if he is put to it, 
once in two months; and the two months 


without subjecting him to very serious in- 


convenience. But when he can get a “big - 


feed ” he seizes the opportunity, and swal- 
lows a fish about as big as himself, or two 
or three javenile and soft-shelled crabs, or 
half a dozen shrimps, without any hesita- 
tion at all. Each victim, almost as soon as 
it is seized, he conveys into his stomach by 
means of a few of his arms, and there those 
arms remain until that victim is digested. 
Then out they come, none the worse for 
their strange experience, bringing back 
with them such harder morsels as might 


give rise to biliousness or dyspepsia. And 
then the anemone is quite ready either for 
another meul or else for one of its prolonged 
fasts. 

Af one keeps anemones in captivity, and 
wishes to see them at their best, it is as 
well not to feed them too often; otherwise 
they will shut up, and only open out at 
rare intervals. Once in two months will be 
quite enough. As the water in the vessel 
which contains them evaporates, fill up with 
JSresh water from the rain-tub, or from a 
spring (uot from the tap), and add only a 
little at a time. For if there is one thing 
which anemones detest it is fresh water; 
and if you pour it into their prison with a 
sudden rush you will certainly kill them. 

How do sea anemones multiply? Well, 
generally by eggs, which are laid in rather 


| a singular fashion ; for they first paxs into 


the stomach, and then out by the mouth, 
But sometimes a big anemone, in travelling 
over a rough and jagged rock, leaves frag- 
ments of its substance here and there upoa 
its way, apparently without suffering from 
or even noticing their loss; and each of 
these little fragments becomes in course of 
time a perfect anemone. So that these re- 
markable beings have the privilege of being 
born in two ways instead of in one, while 
their parents, of ‘course, can simultaneous] 
bring two distinct families into the world, 
And so liberally do the latter take advan- 
tage of their powers, that some anemones 
think it by no means unusual to produce 
three hundred little ones in the course of a 
single day. 


(To be continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 219. 
By F. MOLLER, 


WHITE. | S+9=17 pieces 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves, 


CEskE ULony SACHOVE. 
(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 

There are six joint compositions, but 
one more might have been added, the idea 
of which is contained in No. 77 by Jiri 
Chocholous, thus :—White, K—Q R 6; Q—Q 
B 8; Kts—Q B 2 and K 4; Ps—Q Kt 3 
and Q6. Black, K—K Kt 8; R-K R7; 
HQ Kt 5, Q2,K Kt7,K R5andKR6. 
White mates in three moves.—This is based 
uy«n a double check, but then an important 
alteration was made by Jan Dobrusky, so 


that the double check is presented in a two- 
fold manner. Dobrusky placed the white K 
on K square, and then two more composers 
in Cologne and London assisted to make the 
position simple and perfect, thus :— 


Problem No. 220. 


White, K—K sq. ;Q—K Kt 8; Kt—K 4; 
Ps—Q B5and K Kt 4. Black, K—K Kt 
8; R-KR7; Ps—K Kt 7 and K R 6. 
White mates in the three moves. 

No. 293, by J. Dobrusky and J. Kotre :— 
White, K—K R sq. ; Q—Q Kt 6; Kts—Q7 
and K B5;P—K R3. Black, K—K R 2; 
R—K R sq. ; B—K 2; Kts—K B6 and K 
Kt sq. White mates in four moves—is a 
clever extension of a three-mover by H. F. L. 
Meyer from the year 1863:—White, K—Q 
Bag. ; Q—K Kt 6; Kts—Q B5 and K 7. 
Black, K—Q R 2; R—-Q R 5q.; B—Q2; 
Kts—Q Kt sq. and Q 4.—The composer of 
this three-mover has now extended it into a 
five-mover, thus :— 


Problem No. 221. 


White, K—K R sq. ; Q—Q Kt 6; Kts— 
Q7and K B5;Ps—K R3andK 6. Black, 
K—K R2; R—K Rsq.; B—Q Kt 5; Kts 
—K B 6 and K Kt sq. White mates in 
five moves. : 

No. 313, by Hanns Smutny :—White, 
K—Q R aq. ; Q—-Q Kt 8; Ps—Q R 2, Q Kt 
2and K B 4. Black, K—K Kt8; R-K 
R 8; P—K R 7—would be better thus: 


Problem No. 222. 

White, K—Q R sq.; Q—Q Kt 8; Ps—Q 
R2andQKt2. Black, K—K B8; R—-K 
Kt 8; Pe—K Kt5 and K Kt 7. Self-mate 
in four moves. 

—_r-0-o— 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“PUT SOME MORE ON.” 


THE following incident came under the notice of 
the writer seme two or three years ago, and sefves 
to show how parrots are capable of applying, at very 
fitting times, the phrases they have les 

Being at a friend's house one afternoon, I was hely- 
ing him to gather some of the elderberries that were 
growing in his garden, and in order to do this more 
efficiently we found {t necessary tu stand upon a wall 
which ran along the side of the tree. 

The gentleman whom I was assisting had the 
misfortune to overbalance himself, and fell into a 
neighbouring yard, thereby recetving several ugly 


I at once jum down, and with a little help 
suceeded in getting him back inbo his own houee, 
where & t was ig in her cage. 

An application of rather a smarting nature was 
obtained, and with it the bruises were dressed, but 
not without some and noisy exclamations on 
the of the patient. 
this seemed to be very interesting to Poll, who 
stood with her head on one side and one eye closed, 
a silent spectator to the agovies of her master. 

No sooner, however, was the application sto] , 
and all things seemed to be returning to their 
normal state, than Poll, evidently foreseeing an end 
to her amusement, straightened her head, opened 
her hitherto dormant optic, and sang out in a sbrill 
voice, é 

“Put some more op! Put some more on !" 

SID WILKINSON. 


WORDS OF CHEBR 


ANOTHER “Bor’s OWN” YacuT.—F. W. writes 
from Cheltenham: ‘I have made a yacht (cutter) 
from the direction given in your first volume (pace 
111), and a very nice one she is too. She is called the 
‘Boy's OWN.’ As a substitute for bronze leaf I used 
- aspinal'’s Enamel,’ which answers exceedingly well, 
for painting. She has bronze bottom and black 
topsides. T have been two terms making it in the 
school workshops.” x 


(| 


A. Francis (British Columbia): —1. Write to Pitman 
and Sons, shorthand publis! . Paternoster Row, 
E.c. They will send you price-list and particulars 
of books necessary for you; and the goods will 
follow on receipt ef your remittance in reply. 


8. E. T.—The articles on ‘Signals and Signalling” 
were in the sixth volume. 


AN ADMIRER.—1. Boys specially educated for a pro- 
fession must stand a better chance than others, to 
say nothing of the introduction which is always 
given to those who are trustworthy, and disti 
guish themselves. 2. Apply, with copies of te: 
monials, to one or two of the leading shipping 
companies. 


HRIGATONIAN.—You should read our ‘‘Stars of the 
Month” {fo the sixth volame. During November 
Mars will be an evening star, Jupiter will be too 
near the sun for observation, and Saturn will be in 
Leo. 


Pg oP sires 
Scares 


ONDE 


7 


HI 


W. J. HERALD.—For tracing on black wood use red 
ochre; but a better plan is to prick the pattern 
with a pantagrapb. 


| A SUBSCRIBER AB INITIO.—-We gave a paper on the 


A GRERNHORN.—I. Answered many times. 2. The ° 


“Castles of Ireland” followed the “Castles of 
Scotlaud” in the eighth volume. 


DAN.—There were two Sir Thomus Wyatts. The 
first, born 1503, died 1542, was the poet who died 
of a fever at Sherborne in Dorset; the second, 
born 1521, executed 1554, was the conspirator in 
Mary's reign. 

E. F. Kyncn.—Join the Cyclists’ Touring Club, and 
get youe information from them. The address is 
Fleet Street, &.c., and the secretary will send you 
8 prospectus by return of post. 

EAGER.—There is no market for the sort of thing 
you send. Unless you can draw very much better, 
you would not even get # miserable living at such 
work. 

BRUTUs.—1. Full instructions regarding the Leyden 

were given in No. 318. 2. ‘‘The Women of 
lumbles Head” was written by Mr. Clement 
Scott. 

Poor STUDENT.—Your expenses as a non-collegiate 
student would be from £70 to £80 per year; and, 
unless you can win a scholarship or exhibition, 
you would do better to give up all thoughts of the 
matter. There is little chance for the mere ave- 
rage boy without friends or money. Frankly, you 
are not fit to be a leader or teacher if you are only 
one of the crud. That others less gifted than 
you hold such positions is uo answer. It is be- 
cause they hold such positions that we have the 
constant agitation for reform. 


A BROISER.—‘ The Vanished Diamond” ran in our 
seventh volume as ‘The Star ef the Settlement.” 


WELL-WISHER. — B.Sc. of Glasgow has a hood of black 
silk lined with yellow silk; B.s¢. of Edinburgh has 
black silk lined with green and a fur border ; B.Sc. 
of London has black silk with inside edging of old 
gold ; D.sc. of Glasgow has black velvet and gold- 
silk lining; D.sc. of Edinburgh has black cloth 
with green lining; D.sc. of London has scarlet 
cloth with gold-coloured silk lining. 


J. L.—The Inland Revenue considers crests to be 
_ armorial bearings—and so do we. 

DrvTscHe.—Try Dr. Lionel Beale’s ‘‘ How to Work 
with the Microscope.” It is published by Churchill 
and Co., Old ‘Burlington Street, w. 

H. H.—Apply to the Royal College of Music, Ken- 
sington Gore, 8.W. 

WN. 8. and T. A.—Nearly all the ribbons and insignia 
of the various clubs and societies and orders can 


be obtained of G. H. Kenning, Aldersgate Street, 
corner of Little Britain. “ 


Telephone in our first volume, but we are about to 
return to the question. 


C, MILLED@E.—The word “millennium” does not 
occur in the English Bible. 


Piscrs.—1. The Spanish word “ caiion,” pronounced 
“canyon,” means a deep river gorge. 2. No. 
3. The packets of plates for the earlier volumes, 
and all the Christmas and Summer numbers, are 
out of print. 4. Mr. Talbot Reed wrote the very 
first story that appeared in the B. 0. P. He is 
“ Adams of Parkhurst.” 


AMATEUR MRCHANIC.—1. For drilling holes in glass 
moisten the drill with a solution of camphor in 
turpentine. Dilute sulphuric acid answers the 
same purpose 2. Apparently it would; but you 
hold the tubes too much in the flame. 


CAVALRY.—1. See “The Colours of the British Army.” 
2 Dragoon is derived from dragon, the short 


musket with which dragoons were at first armed. | 


3. Hussar is a Hungarian word, meaning “The paid 
man out of twenty,” Mathias Corvinus decreed 
that every twenty families among his people 
should provide and support one cavalry soldier, 
and the men thus raised were the first hussars. 


8. H. MUNDELL.—Try “The Art of Letter-Painting 
Made Easy,” by JG. Badenoch, price one shilling, 
published by Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ 
Court, E.c. 


W. E. G.—1. You can get a tent from Messrs. Piggott, 
59, Bishopsgate street Within. 2. For books on 
Canoe Cruising, apply to Wilson, Nautical Academy, 

inories, 


ANXIOUS ONR.—Use expanders or Indian clubs ; take 
‘as much exercise as you can, and rise early. We 
cannot choose a trade for you. The average height 
of a boy of seventeen among the handworkers is 
64}in. ; among the healworkers it is 68in. 


T. D. M.— Write for prospects to the Captain, 
school ship Conway, Liverpool. 


GoOWER.—Only under very exceptional circumstances 
could an undergraduate manage to live at Cam- 
bridge under £150 per y The most economical 
colleges. are Queen's, Emmanuel, Cavendish, and 

elwyn. 


A STUDENT.—Too many questions, and nearly all of 
them have been recently answered. Tariff is de- 
rived from Tarifa, the Spanish seaport, where the 
Mediterranean dues used to be levied. Dactyl is 
from the long and two shorts of the finger-joints, 
though in these days fingers do not all have their 
joints in the proportion they seem to have been 
when the dactyl was so called. 


PHILEMON.—Try Silvanus Thompson's “ Electricity,” 
and Sir Henry Roscoe's ‘‘Chemistry,” both pub- 
nished by Macmillan and pee tase are a 

[van lor you, get the ing primers pul 
lished by the same frm. F 


SINDBAD. — 1. It is affirmed by both authors who 
smoke and authors who do not smoke, that smok- 
ing stops the growth, and can only de harm to 

wing lads. There is no doubt whatever about 
it. If boys are to be healthy, well-grown men, 
they must not smoke while they are increasing in 
stature, 2. As arule, growth stops at twenty, but 
there are many exceptions. 8. You are six inches 
below the average height, and 2st. d1b. below the 
average weight. 4. Vitality. 


oT 
Z, 


H. H. L. B.—At your age we consider running op 
and down stairs not at all bad exercise for you. 


J. McIwrrrg.—All such inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 3! 
Broadway, Westminster, 8.w. We have given up 
answering them now that a Government Depart- 
ment has been formed whose special business it 
to give gratuitous information and advice to all 
intending to emigrate. The advice you will get 
there will be based on the latest and most trust 
worthy authority. 


REX.—The headquarters of London recruit fs at 
the back of the National Gallery. You will find 
the notices, with all particulars, on the hearding 
opposite the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields. 


NINa.—1. We cannot occupy our space with sedition 
matter. 2. See John xix. 26. 8. In Latin word 
make as many syllables as you can. In all th: 
examples you give, the “es” isa separate syllable 
Horatiue Cocles is not pronouns as if it wer 
H. Cockles. 


BoTanIst.—1. There $e a good deal abuut mountin 
and preserving in “The Young Collector's Han‘ 
book of Botany,” by Rev. H. P. Dunster, pablishe 
by L. Reeve anil Co., 5, Henrietta Street ; bat w 
know of no book specially devoted to the subject 
Apply for catalogues to W. H. Allen and Co 

‘aterleo Place; Swan, Sonnenscheim, and Co 
Paternoster Square; and L. U. Gill, 170, Stranc 
2. Articles have been promised. 


G. H. M.—Trv ‘‘ Every Man his own Blechanic,” pu 
lished by Ward, Lock, and Co., and obtainab 
through any bookseller. 


A_SvURGEON.—The one-armed hero of the Afgh: 
War was General Sir Samuel Browne, who ca 
{ured Alf Musjid. General Roberts has not lust 

mb. 


SATIRE.—The coating of indiarubber is too thin, b 
zen sell spol your mackintosh if you attempt 
icken it. 


UrGENT.—The best plan would be to apply to t 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broade: 
Westminster. An advertisement in the paper y 
mention would be pure waste of money. 


G. 8. L.—Surely your ingenuity is equal to “*Z A 
Republick.” Why, it is almost plain English 
“South African Kepublic” ! 

CHARLES BARNES. —If you had read your paper m: 
carefully, you would not only have read atx 
Crichton, but also have seen the list of winners 
the Jubilee Prize. 


A. CHESTER.—Get some botanical paper, or wt 
blotting-paper, ‘and Between the leaves place 
fronds of the ferns, flat, and not overlapping, t! 
place the blotting-p between two By 
tie or strap them tightly together. Inaday ort 
change the blotting-paper; and so keep om pr 
ing the ferns until they are Then mo 
them on cartridge-paper, and keep them in p! 
by little strips of paper gummed over here 
there. Do not gum them on to the paper... 
porous paper will do; even newspaper has b 
used with success, 


ISHMARL.—See our article on “Our National Ari 
The unicorn came in as a supporter at the ac 
sion of Jamesi. It represents the hal 
the island. 


TED AYRK.—1. The book has been oat of print 
years. You can get it through the secomdb 
booksellers. 2 Apply for list to L. U. Gai, 
Strand, w.c. 
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“There was great applause as Miss Priscilla resumed her seat.” 


CHARLIE’S BOTANISING, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Fred, here you are, at last; Such was my welcome from my old chum, 
your train is only seventy-five | Charlie Walker, as the train, after many 
bat the sight of your dear old | wearying stoppages, deposited me on the 
_— up for a tedious time of | platform in the old city of X. 
7” 


I cordially returned his greeting, and at 
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the sight of his happy face and the affec- 
tionate look in his eyes forgot all feelings of 
fatigue, and the half-dazed, headaching 
sensations that a long journey in 8 railway 
carriage always gives me. We reached his 
father's house after a few minutes’ walk 
lown a shady road a few steps from the 
station, and as a refreshing, splashing wash 
dispersed the grime of the railway my 
friend burst into my room. 

“Only me, Fred!” ho exclaimed, as I 
looked up. ‘‘ Will you have anything to 
eat now, or wait till dinner? e dine in 
an hour’s time; merely a famil; pany, 
with sine addition of yourself and Jenrie 

*“©You needn’t blush, Charlie,” I re- 
sponded, ‘‘and you might have said a 
family party—myself only excepted. Eh? 
Am I nght? If so, accept my congratula- 
tions, book me as best man for the wedding, 
and see if I am not the first to salute the 
bride. When is it to be?” 

“‘Now, shut up, Fred ; let me get in a 
word and I'll tell you all about it. But 
what do you say to half an hour's walk? 
I’m sure you must be cramped after sitting 
still so long. Shall we take a spin down by 
the river?’ 

“No,” said I, “let us goon to the Castle 
Hill. I want to see the old city again; I 
think it one of the best views of city scene: 

I have ever seen, and there you shall te! 
me how you succeeded in winning her affec- 
tions.” 

“Come along, then ;” and off we started. 

‘‘Well, this is refreshing,” I could not 
help exclaiming, ‘‘ after being nearly stifled 
in London for the last six months. I de- 
clare, Charlie, I believe I can feel the sea 
breeze.” 

‘*Not improbable, old man, for we are 
got much more than twenty miles from the 
sea, and there is not much to stop the 
breeze. We often hear people make that 
same remark, and our guide-books tell us 
the sea used to be here close under the city 
walls, but I don’t think even the oldest in- 
habitant can remember it.” 

“I don’t fancy the oldest inhabitant ever 
can remember anything worth remember- 
ing, and I think, Charlie, you must be get- 
ting into the same state of mind.” 

““How? What do you mean?” 

‘* Didn’t you promise to tell me how sped 
your wooing?” 

Charlie again blushed, but turned it off 
with a laugh, as he said : 

“Well, yes. It was, thanks to that old 
Botanical Society—” 

“‘That Botanical Society? No, surel: 
not the one you used to be so enrag 
about, and yet te which you so ardently 
desired to belong? bs 

“Yes, that very one; and I chal never 
again say a word against it. now loo! 
apon it with feelings of real gratitude.” 

You should have seen the solemnity of 
my old chum’s face as he said these words. 
His eyes, however, soon resumed their 
bright, laughing expression, as he con- 
tinued : 

«« But it was not intentional on their part, 
so I don’t know that I owe the members 
any thanks. You know how sadly I wanted 
to join that society.” 

“Yes, and they wouldn’t have you.” 

‘*No, they said I was ‘too frivolous and 
light-mind I applied and was black- 
balled. I got a book on botany, but the 
leng, jaw-cracking names were too much 
for me. Why can’t they use plain English 
instead of Latin or Greek, or a horrid mix- 
ture of both, or perhaps some fellow’s name 
with just a Latin ending tacked on, I sup- 
pose to disguise its vulgarity.” 

“No, no,” I remonstrated, “that is not 
the reason. It is done as a sort of honour 
to the man who discovared the flower or 
plant or tree.” 


“Well, maybe,” said Charlie, somewhat 
impatiently, ‘but I think they might find 
prettier names than Jenesia Williamsonii, 
which Jennie told me of the other day.” 

“Perhaps they might,” I readily acqui- 
esced, ‘‘but I thought you had forgiven 
them all their iaiquities.” 

“‘T have,” he exclaimed, again brighten- 
ing, and with a rather mischievous look in 
his eyes, ‘‘ but I duubt whether they have 
forgiven me.” 

“Forgiven you? Why, how can you have 
offended ?” 

‘Quite accidentally,” he said, softly and 
slily. ‘I was trying to become a botanist, 
or, at least, somewhat interested in botany. 
I went rambling through the fields and by 
the riverside, hunting up what I thought 
remarkably strange looking plants, and 
sending these to them, with a humble little 
note asking them to kindly tell me their 
names and whether they were anything out 
of the common. I got tired and dirty and 
wet, for I seemed always slipping into the 
river and ditches, my hands got rough and 
sore, and my nails seemed destined never 
to be clean. But each time all my answer 
was that my contributions were the most 
common things in creation ; and, after black- 
balling me twice more, they politely and 
frigidly requested me not to apply again, 
as they did not wish to be ridiculed. Such 
& pompous note, as if I wasn’t desperately 
in earnest ; and all this time Jennie was 
tripping about the fields and woods with 
them, and they never allowed me to join 
them, even if I met them accidentally, 
which I often did, generally hearing before- 
hand from Jennie where they were going. 
I didn’t mind the old fogies, but there were 
a lot of young stuck-up fops, who used to 
grin and smirk in a most aggravating man- 
ner whenever I met them, and you know, 
Fred, it was hard on me to see Jennie with 
them. I felt I hadn’t a fair chance. 

“Well,” he continued, after a slight pause, 
his eyes beaming over with suppressed 
laughter, ‘‘I found it no use sending them 

ants, so I turned my attention to seeds. 
procured some seeds—foreign, exotic, 
antediluvian, anything you like—that had 
never before been grown in England. I 
packed my seeds very carefully, sealed the 
packet, and sent it to the ‘ Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Association for Botanical Ke- 
search and the Study of the Local Flora.’ 
That was their style and title. I wrote 
also begging to be allowed to offer the en- 
closed to the society, asking if they would 
kindly classify them and tell me how they 
might be propagated, adding that they had 
never yet been known to germinate in 
England. A polite acknowledgment soon 
reached me, assuring me that my packet 
should be formally offered at the next meet- 
ing of the society, and three days later I 
received another note stating that my letter 
had been read, my present accepted, and 
the secretar desived. to thank me, ete. ; 
which he did, adding that all the members 
were highly interested and gratified, and 
that it had been resolved that a few seeds 
should be given to each member, and that 
at their next meeting all who liked should 
report or read a paper on the su ject. A 
month later—” 

“« What slow ccaches they must be!” I 
interrupted. ‘‘ What were your seeds like, 
Charlie?” 

“Small, round, dark things, with a tiny 
white point sticking out, something like 
newly-shelled green peas have. Otherwise 
Hey looked very much like that little black 
seed Jennie gives to her canary—rape seed, 
I think she calls it.” 


“Yes, [know. But I beg your pardon 
for interrupting. Pray go on.’ 

“‘Ah, where was I? Oh, yes, they were 
to examine and report. Vell, about a 


month later I got another note—a longer 


one this time. Jonnie came in as I was 
reading it, and confirmed the secretary's 
statement of what had occurred at 
meeting. She had, over and over again, 
asked me to tell her the name of the seeds, 
but, protesting I had no secrets from her, 
and desired most ardently never to have— 
at which she blushed, and looked prettier 
apd more lovable than ever—I assured her 
most seriously that I did not know the real 
scientific name, but would try to find oat, 
which I thought I could do, and tell her at 
once. 

“¢ The hon. sec., after a few preliminary 


compliments, proceeded to tell me that in 
all the ings of the Association with 
which he had so long been 


connected 
nothing had ever transpired that had so 
excited and raised the expectations of the 
members. 

“‘The president—you know old Buffles’s 
style—taking off his eyeglasses and sawi 
them up and down, to emphasise his 
words—” 

“Did the secretary say that?” I asked, 
innocently. 

“‘No, no; don’t interrupt, Fred. I can’t 
use his words, but that’s how friend Bafiles 
always does. Well, the ident said, 
with a beaming smirk on his broad coun- 
tenance, that they were all, he could not 
doubt, looking forward to the reports, 
which he saw many of the members were 
prepared to read, and—er—er—he would 
not be guilty of such a breach of—er— 
decorum, he might perhaps say, as to kee 
them waiting any longer, but would as 
his learned and amiable friend, Miss Pris- 
cilla Bluesock, to favour them with her 
report, and then he sat down amid sympe 
thetic but subdued applause. 

‘* Miss Priscilla simpered and shook her 
Tinglete, and exhibited a good deal of 

irlish confusion—though she is forty at 
feast, Jennie tells me—and read, in a rather 
indistinct and hurried manner, two or three 
pages of foolscap, out of which all that any 
one could glean was that she did not know 
what the seeds were, but hoped to obtain 
very exact information during the course of 
the ensuing week, as her uncle, the Dean, 
was about to pay a visit to her father's 
house, and he would be sure to know. 

“Great applause as Miss Priscilla re- 
sumed her seat, especially from the younger 
male members in the background, one of 
whom was heard to mutter—so, at least, I 
heard—‘Bravo, old girl!’ which inexcusably 
rude expression, unintentionally audible, 
caused @ suppressed titter amongst some 
of the ladies, T regret to say. 4 

‘* Before the flutter caused by Miss Pris- 
cilla Bluesock’s communication had well 
subsided, Mr. Augustus Fitzfyggin, who 
sat near tie gfe yet @ rol ce manu- 
script in his hand, ly rose, but, apps 
rently correcting himself, changed bis 
mind and did not rise, but looked hard at 
the president, who at once stood up and 
said he would reserve his remarks till all 
who wished to do so had spoken, but would 
now ask their esteemed and honourable 
friend, Mr. Fitzfyggin, to give them the 
benetit of his vessarchen: which, he had no 
doubt, would throw a strong light—he 
might perhaps say, an electric light, as 
bright as that lately introduced into the 
market-place by the energetic corporation 
of their city, of which it was whispered 
Mr. Fitzfyggin was about to become a bril- 
liant luminary, and of which they were all 
so justly proud. (‘ Hear, hear,’ from Mr. F., 
an ild applause.) Exactly so, and he 
now would say no more, for he could see a 
laudable impatience in the eyes of all to 
hear Mr. Fitzfyggin. 

“Mr, Fitzfyggin this time got on his legs, 
and, holding his manuscript in one hand, 
gave his moustache a twist, screwed 
glass into his right eye, and thus began : 
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«Mr, President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
—Before I proceed to the interesting subject 
of our present meeting, I must thank our 
worthy president for his complimentai 
words regarding my humble self—wor 
which proceed from his kindness of heart, 
and which ought never to be applied to me 
—{Cries of ‘No, no!’ at which Fitz stared 
and blushed, and then smiled and bowed)— 
bat it’s hardly fair to tell tales out of school, 
or betray secret projects which, I may say, 
were hardly formed even in my own mind. 
But pardon me, I must not trouble you with 

nal matters, but come at once to the 
point. I have jotted down a few notes, just 
to assist my memory, you know, but I will 
not inflict upon you I have written, but 
ty to tell my tale briefly. Well, when I 
our last meeting I went straight to my 
father’s head ener, whom I found, after 
some trouble, in what he calls his stove—a 
gis house, you know, awfully hot and 
oky. He looked rather sour as I threw 
the doors wide open, for the heat really 
made me t for breath, and, slipping past 
me, was shutting them, sayin the cold air 
was bad for the plants, so called him out 
into the temperate zone, and told him I had 
something very important that I wished 
him todo. He nodded. Now. I don’t think 
nodding very respectful, and was just on 
the point of saying so rather s! ly, but 
pulled up just in time, for I did not want to 
offendhim. I told him I had received some 
veeds from abroad, the name of which I did 
not know, and which I was very anxious to 
ave grown, for I had reason to believe the: 
would turn out something magnificent, an 
Uknew they had never Before been grown 
in England. Did he think he could under- 
take to grow them? I added I did not know 
what part of the world they came from, but 
believed they came from the hottest part of 
the tropics. He took the seeds—our pre- 
cious seeds—quite unceremoniously, and 
said, gruffly, he’d see. I was exceedingly 
anxious to know what he would do 
with them, but I dared not ask him too 
mach, for he is a crusty, surly old fellow, 
though, I believe, one of the best and 
cleverest gardeners in England—at least, 
I believed so then, but since, my faith in 
him has received a great shock. I waited 
two days before I ventured to sound him 
about the seeds, and then the answer I got 
was that he didn’t know, couldn’t tell yet ; 
things didn’t grow all in a hurry like that. 
Weil, I went out for a fortnight, but allmy 
Visit was spoiled by my anxiety about those 


precious seeds. 
“<The moment I got back I hunted up 
the gardener to ask if the planta were show- 


ing. He didn’t know—he hadn't seen 
nothing of ’em yet. I insisted on seeing 
for myself, and went with him into that 
horrid, torrid, suffocating glass house again. 
He pointed out the seed-pan in which he 
said they were. I took it up most carefully 
tnd examined it closely, and after minute 
xrutiny thought I could perceive a few 

signs of vegetation.” ‘ = 
Seiad marked expressions of in- 
t, Mr. Augustus Fitzfyggin laid down 


his manuscript, took his out of his eye, 
and wiped is forehead with a perfumed 
focket-handkerchief. 


. ‘But, ladies and gentlemen,’ he con- 
tinued, amid breathless silence, ‘judge of 
ny horror when, as I showed this ‘precious 
Promise of future beauty to the gardener, I 
saw him coolly scrape aside the earth with 
his finger, tear out the little n fragment, 
and remark, ‘‘Them’s only weeds, Mr. 
Gustus; they ain’t from the seeds I put 
12 And, more’r that,” went on the old 
man, “I ain’t sure they be seeds at all, for 
‘crushed two on ’em, and they ain’t like no 
ar a sgratias Wikshvggit; wail hitmall 
. An us Fitzfyggin, as if himse 
‘rubed, abruptly sat downs 


“* Before the audience could recover from 
their surprise and disappointment, and 
before the president had withdrawn his 
astonished gaze from the flushed and ex- 
cited countenance of Mr. Fitzfyggin, the 
attention of all was claimed by an emphatic 
‘Hem !’ from a tall, severe-looking gentle- 
man, who had hitherto remained a silent 
but observant listener. 

‘©*Mr, President,’ he exclaimed, in a 
rather sharp and somewhat sarcastic tone, 
‘it appears to me that, despite the well- 
intentioned efforts of our friends, to whom 
we have listened with much pleasure, the 
principal object of this meeting has been 
somewhat overlooked, if not totally left in 
the background. We have met here to-day, 
not to hear the recital of the recent actions 
of any members of our society, however 

raiseworthy in themselves, but to try to 
identify or ciassify some seeds which appear 
to be of recent introduction into this 
country —at least, in the opinion of the 
gentleman who has submitted them to our 
inspection. Whether they really have been 
hitherto unknown to botanical science ma; 
be a matter of opinion, and one which 
should not like to endorse, for, if my 
memory fails me not, seeds exactly similar 
to these have often been in my hands, and, 
T have no doubt, in the hands of many here 
present. You will perceive, ladies and 
gentlemen, to what order they belong, and, 
as I had occasion to remark recently at a 

of our entomological society, in a 
let on ‘‘ The Elytra of the Order of 
the Lepidoptera,” which I had the honour 
of reading, things are not always that 
which they seem to be. I need hardly tell 
you then, that these seeds clearly belong 

aclass of the Leguminosa, or pod-bearin; 
plants, and were it not that I might spo. 
the interest of your researches, I could give 
a shrewd guess as to their name. But I 
refrain from so doing, for you know it is not 

that study should made too easy 
or young people, and that what they pur- 
sue and acquire for themselves they wi 
more appreciate and longer retain. will 
therefore, with your permission, Mr. Presi- 
dent, here leave the matter to be further 
sifted by our young friends.’ 

“With these words our local would-be 
Linnzus, author of a pamphlet on the 
‘Elytra of the Lepidoptera,’ and member 
of many learned local societies, resumed 
his seat. 

‘* After such a display of erudition, no one 
felt sufficient self-reliance to s) or read 
the reporte, which several still had in their 
hands; but a desultory conversation ensued, 
in which several declared they recognised 
the seeds, knew them quite well indeed, but 
could not at that moment recall their name, 
or what the plant resembled. Some held 
that they produced very beautiful and some- 
what rare flowers, others thought they were 
a common wild plant, and one young lady 
pretended to have come across them in a 

tanising excursion on the Continent. 

«A smart tapping recalled their attention, 
and they could see at once, by the beamin; 
looks of the president, that some way ou! 
of the difficulty had been found. 

“Mr. Smith, a sensible looking, practical 

|, ‘Ladies 


meetin, 


young man, stood up, and sai 
and gentlemen, I have made a suggestion 
to our worthy president, which he approves 
of, and which he desires me to communicate 
te you. As we are in doubt, the ter 
number of us at least, as to the identity and 
nature of the seeds, I propose that Mr. 
Charles Walker be asked to try to ascertain 
from the friend from whom he received 
them what name they bear in their native 
country, and any further particulars his 
friend might be able to give him.’ 

‘‘This proposition was at once adopted 
and the secretary was instructed to forwa: 
it to me. It was then proposed by Miss 


Patience Lovelace that an extraerdin 
meeting of the society should be call 
so as not to wait a whole month for the 
ordinary date of meeting. This was carried 
by acclamation.” 

* But, did’ they really— ” I 

“Hold on another few minutes, Fred,” 
said Charlie is now nearly all told. J 
will still give it you as 1 had it from the 
secretary, from Jennie, and from one or two 
others.” 

“The following week the meeting took 
place. All the members were present; and, 
as special leave had been piven to invite a 
tew triends, there was a fair sprinkling of 
noo mem ber The president looked mere 
beaming than ever, , Hourishing his eye- 
glass in quite enthusiastic style, said, 7 

‘«* Ladies aud gentlemen, I see you are 
all eager to hear the few—the very few— 
words I have to say regarding the subject 
of our extraordinary meeting. I will not 
detain you, nor keep you in suspense ; but 
I must say how gratified and proud I am to 
have the honour of presiding over a society 
which displays so laudable an interest in 
the science of botany; and I must also 
thank those kind friends who, although not 
membersof our Association, are enough 
to honour us by their presence here to-day. 
Yes, ladies an ntlemen, I feel it a proud 
thing to be, as I believe we are (for I cannot 

with our erudite friend that these 
things are common seeds), about to intro- 
duce to the world of science an acquisition 
which will rejoice the hearts of all botanista 
throughout the world, and which may ren- 
der our society famous, and place our names 
bright on the blazing scroll of fame, amid 
those of Nature's most celebrated and 
learned explorers. But I must not detain 
you. I have received a sealed communica- 
tion from our esteemed friend Mr. Charles 
Walker, which I have not opened, and 
which I will presently ask our secretary to 
open and |. But before doing so, I must 
inform you that we have in our midst to- 
day a gentleman whose name and reputa- 
tion are too well known to need introduc. 
tion or comment, the Rev. J. Silva, to 
whose learning and kindness we to. 
day be deeply indebted. I have brought 
with me a few of the seeds in which we are 
so keenly interested, and I will ask him to 
look «.t them, and then to confirm or refute 
the opinions which this communication 
from our friend Mr. Walker, I believe, eonu- 
tains. Will you now, if you please, Mr. 
Secretary, e this note, bi the seal, 
and inform us of what it contains.’ 

“You might have heard the proverbial pin 
drop, so hushed and mute were all in ex- 

tation. The secretary took the note, 
roke the seal, extracted and unfolded a 
sheet of notepaper, and read as follows :— 

“Dear Sir,—I am able to inform you that 
the scientific name of the objects I sent 
you some little time since is Crangonts 
oculi. I received them from our esteemed 
fellow-citizen, Mr. Codling, who lives, as 
you know, at the corner of the fish-market. 

‘Yours obediently, 


*C. WALKER. 


“« The president again rose. 

‘** Now, ladies and gentlemen, we have at 
last the name of the seeds which have so 
much interested us. I will presently ask 
Mr. Silva, whose authority is decisive and 
unquestionable, to give us his sanction to 
confirm this statement. I cannot myself 
tell you the exact meaning of the word 
Crangonis, but I should say it is probably 
something of the Orchid family, than whic 


nothing can be more beautiful, discovered, 
I should be inclined to gather from the 
name oculi, by an Italian botanist.’ And 


the president sat down, looking intensely 
self-satisfied and happy, and with a glance 
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towards his reverend guest, which seemed 
to say, ‘ Haven't I made a shrewd hit?’ 

«« All eyes were now riveted on Mr. Silva, 
iwhte quietly and unassumingly rose and 
said : 


“Your friend has correctly given the 
name of these objects. I quite confirm what 


| 


jhe says of them, and I have no doubt he has | 


truly indicated the source whence he ob- 
tainedthem. Judging by their appearance, 
size, shape, and SMELL, I believe and assert 
that they are Crangonis oculi, or, in plain 
simple English, shrimps’ eyes !’ 

“Well, Fred, Jennie no longer goes 
specimen-hunting with the members of the 
‘Association for Botanical Research and 


the Study of the Local Flora,’ for that has 
ceased to exist. She has quite forgiven, 
though not, I think, forgotten, my share in. 
its annihilation, for the other day, when I 
asked her the botanical name for orange 
blossem, she replied, with a saucy smile, 
‘Not Crangonis oculi!’” 
(THE END.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


Ne veil of mist had gone, and the eye 
could range over a wide expanse 
round the schooner. 
chased each other with extreme swift- 
ness, and the storm had lost none of its 


strength. But it might be its last , 


great effort so far as concerned this un- 
nown land in the Pacific. It was to 
be hoped so, for the state of affairs was 
as perilous now as it had been during 
the night when the schooner was writh- 
ing in the open sea. Huddled together, 
the boys might well think themselves 
lost, as wave after wave came dashing 
against the nettings and covering them 
with spray. The Shocks were so violent 
that the schooner could not possibly 
endure them long. But though at every 
blow she quivered, there did not seem 
to be a plank started from the time she 
grounded until she was thrust amid this 
rocky frame. Briant and Gordon had 
been below and reported that the water 
had not gained entry to the hull; and 
they did their best to cheer up their 
eomrades—particularly the little ones. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Briant. “The 
yacht is strongly built; the coast is 
near. Wait, and we will try to reach 
the shore.” 

“ And why wait?” asked Donagan. 

“Yes—why?” added another boy, 
about twelve years old, named Wilcox. 
“Donagan is right. Why wait?” 

“ Because the sea is too high at pre- 
sent, and we should be thrown out 
among the rocks,” answered Briant. 

“And if the yacht goes to pieces?” 
asked a third boy named Webb, who 
was about the same age as Wilcox. 

“T do not think there is much fear 
of that,” said Briant. “ Atleast till th. 
tide turns. When it goes out we cen 
see about saving ourselves.” 

Briant was right. Although the tides 
are not very considerable in the Pacific, 
their range is enough to cause an ap- 
preciable difference of level between 

igh and low water. There would 
therefore be an advantage in waiting a 
few hosing, pettienlent if the wind 
. dropped. e ebb might leave a part 
of the reef dry, and it would then be 
less dangerous to leave the schooner 
and easier to cross the quarter of a mile 
which separated her from the beach. 
mable as was this advice, Dona- 
gan and two or three others were not 
prepared to follow it ; and they formed 
een ore so tee bow anal talked in 
whispers. During the schooner’s - 
sage they had consented toobey Brient’s 


The clouds still ; 


By JuLEs VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER Il.—THE WRECK. 


orders, on account of his knowledge of 
seamanship, but they had always in- 
tended to resume their freedom of 
action once they got ashore. And this 
was particularly the case with Donagan, 
who, in respect of education and ability, 
considered himself a long way the su- 


poner of Briant and the rest. Briant ' 
appened to be of French birth, and, | 
not unnaturally, the English were by : 


no means disposed to knock under to 
im. 

So Donagan, Wilcox, Webb, and Cross 
stood in the bow and looked away across 


the sheet of foam, dotted with eddies, . 


furrowed with currents which looked 
dangerous enough to satisfy any of 
them. The most skilful swimmer would 
have stru, 
troubled tide that ebbed in the teeth 
of the boisterous wind. The advice to 
wait for an hour or two was only too 
sensible, and Donagan and his sup- 
porters had to yield to the evidence of 
their own eyes, and returned to the 
stern among the younger boys, just as 
Briant was saying to her," 

“Above all things, do not separate ! 
Let us keep together, or we are lost.” 

“Do you presume to lay down the 
law for us?” exclaimed Don: 

“I presume nothing,” said Briant, 
“except what is for the safety of all.” 

“Briant is right,” said Gordon, who 
never spoke without thinking, and took 
things generally in a cool, quiet sort of 


way. 

yes! yes!” joined in two or three 
of the youngsters, who felt drawn 
towards Briant by a secret instinct. 


Donagan did not reply, but he and | 
his friends kept away from the rest, | 


and waited till it was time to begin 
work at saving themselves. 


And now what was the land? Did it | 


belong to one of the isles of the Pacific 
Ocean or to some continent? The 

uestion could not be answered, for 
the schooner was too near the shore 
for a long enough section of the coast- 
line to be seen. She was aground in a 
large bay, ended by two ca that 
towards the north bein; ‘igh and 
hilly, that towards the south a Jong low 
spur. But beyond these capes did the 
sea run off as if to surround an island ? 

If it happened to be an island, how 
were the boys to get away if they failed 
to float the schooner, which at high 
water might possibly be dashed to 
pieces on the reef? And if the island 
were a desert one—and there are such 


led in vain against the | 


in the Pacific—how could these lads. 
support existence for any time on the 
provisions they might save from the 
wreck ? 

On a continent the chances of safety 
would be much greater, for the con- 
tinent could be no other than South 
America. There, in either Chili or: 
Bolivia, they would surely find assist- 
ance, if not Immediately, at least within. 
a few days of their getting toland. It 
is true that if the coast were that of the 
Pampas, some awkward adventures. 
were to be feared. 

At the present moment the main 
question was, how were they to get 
ashore? The weather was clear enough 
for all the details of the coast ta he 
made out—the beach, the cliff behind, 
the clumps of trees at the base of the 
cliff—all were plain to see. Briant even 
saw the mouth of a small river some- 
way to the right of him. The aspect of 
the coast was not attractive, but the 
curtain of verdure indicated a certain 
amount of fertility; and beyond the- 
cliff, and sheltered from the sea breezes, 
the soil might be better, and perhaps 
capable of tillage. 

‘here was no sign that the land was. 
inhabited. There was no house or hut, 
not even at the mouth of the river. 
The natives, if there were any, might 
perhaps prefer to live away trom the 
shore, where they were exposed to such 
boisterous winds from the westward. 

“T see no smoke,” said Briant, lower- 
ing the binocular. 

‘And there is no boat on the beach,” 
said Moko. 

“How could there be, if there is no- 
harbour?” asked Donagan. 

“Tt isnot necessary that there should 
be a harbour,” said Gordon. “ Fishing- 
boats could lie up the river mouth, and 
it might be that the storm has obliged. 
the people to take them up the river.” 

Gordon’s observation was true enough, . 
but, anyhow, there was no sign of a 
boat to be seen, and the whole coast 
seemed uninhabited. 

The tide was going out—very slowly, 
it is true—for the wind drove it back. 
But the wind was falling and ing 
more to the north-west, and ever ne 
ought to be in readiness when the reef” 
offered a practicable e. 

It was nearly seven o'clock. Eve 
one was busy bringing up on deck suc! 
things as were of first importance, 
leaving the others to be collected when. 
the sea washed them ashore. There was 
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on board a large store of preserved pro- 
a pci acces a. made 
up into pac es for the older s to 
take with them. But ‘for this ifs be 
done the reef ought to be dry. Would 


the tide be low enough to leave the | 


she did so, if the water reached the deck 
before the boys could leave her, matters 
would be serious. 

What a pity it was that the boats had 
been carried away in the storm! The 
were large anda to hold all on board, 


beach to the rocks? Anxiously 
did ane nad Gordon watch the sea. 
With the change in the wind it had 
become calmer, and the boiling of the 
surf to subside ; and it was now 
easy to note the decrease of the water 
round the pointed rocks. The schooner 
thowed the effects of this decrease by 
giving a stronger list to port ; and it 
was to be feared, if the heeling con- 
i that she would go right ore on 
her si r she was narrow and dee) 
like ples yachts of high speed. ‘73 


Fe _ 


Some of our Adventurers. 


and in them Briant and his comrades 
could have tried to reach the shore, and 
afterwards take many things from the 
wreck which would now have to be left. 
If the schooner broke up during the 
night, would the wreckage be of use to 
them after it had Beek knocked about 
among the rocks? What would become 
of the provisions? Would the boys 
have to trust to the productions of the 
island for their food? It was indeed a 


pity that they had lost the boats. 
Suddenly there was a shout in the 


bow. Baxter had made an important 
discovery. The yawl, instead of being 
washed away, was foul of the bowsprit 
rigging and uninjured. It could only 
hold five or six, it is true, but it would 
be of great service if the tide did not 


run out far enough to leave a dry pas- 
e to land. 
ut here again a discussion broke 
out in which Briant and Donagan took» 
opposite sides. In fact, as soon as the 
awl was found, Donagan, Wilcox, 
Webb, and Cross had taken possession 
of her. 
“What are you doing?” asked Briant. 
“What we choose,” answered Wilcox. 
“ Are you going off in that boat ?” 
“Yes,* said Donagan, “and it will 
take more than you to stop us.” 
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“T will stop you,” said Briant; “I 
and those you are going to leave be- 
bind.” 

“Leave behind !” said Donagan, con- 
temptuously. “That is what you think, 
is it? I am going to leave nobody 
behind, you see! We are going to the 
beach, and then one of us will bring the 
yawl back—” 

“And if you cannot get back?” said 
Briant, with difficulty keeping his 
temper. “If she gets stove on the 
iCome en!” said Webb, pushi 

me en!” sai e ushing 
Briant aside, “let us\get her oe m 

Briant caught hold of the boat as they 
were trying to launch her. 

“ You shall not go,” he said. 

“We'll see about that,” said Donagan. 

“You shall not go,” said Briant. 
“This boat is for the youngsters, if the 
tide is not low enough to let them walk 
ashore.” 

“Leave it alone,” said Donagan, an- 
grily. “I tell you, Briant, you shall 
not stop us.” 


“And I tell you, Donagan, that I 
shall.” 

There was to be a fight over it, evi- 
dently. Wilcox, Webb, and Cross took ' 
Donagan’s part; Baxter, Service, and 
Garnett were backing up Briant, when : 
Gordon intervened. He was the oldest , 
and coolest of the lot, and he showed | 
his good sense by intervening in favour . 


of Briant. } 


“Come, come, Donagan, don’t be so 
impatient |! Can't you see the water is 
very rough, and that there is a chance 
of your losinz the boat 7” 

“T will not stand Briant domineering 
over us as he has been doing lately, 
said Donagan. 

“ Hear, hear,” said Cross and Webb. 

“T am domineering over nobody,” 
replied Briant ; “but I will not let any- ; 
body act for himself at the expense of 
all the others.” 

“We think just as much of the others 
as you do,” said Donagan ; “and when 
we are ashore—” ' 

“Which we are not just yet,” said | 


Gordon. “Come, Donagan, don’t be 
obstinate ; leave the boat alone till 
there is a better chance.” 

The efforts of the peacemaker were 
successful—as they had been more than 
once before—and the boys left the boat 
for a time. 

The tide had now gone down a couple 
of feet. Was there a channel through 
the breakers? Briant went forward to 
see. Mounting the starboard shrouds, 
he sat on the cross-trees. Through the 
reef there was a channel, which could 


: be traced by the points of rock sticking 


But 


up out of the water on cach side. 
ther it at 


re were too many eddies alo. 
resent to think of venturing through 
i¢ in the boat. Better wait a little 
until the outgoing tide had left it prac- 
ticable. 

From the cross-trees Briant care- 
fully reconnoitred the coast in front of 
him. There were no signs of inhabitants 
in the bay, which from point to point 
was about eight miles long. 

(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 


OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of “ Ilderim the Afghan,” ete. 


OHAPTER Ill.—THE DEMON OF THE FOREST. 


F% a moment Dom Sebastian (who 
had inherited the superstition as 
well as the valour of his Portuguese 
ancestors) really thought that he was 
watching a midnight revel of demons 
in this unhallowed spot, which was 
believed to be their chosen haunt. But 
the next instant came another thought 
that made his pale face glow like heated 
iron. The crackling of the dry twigs 
ander the feet of these supposed 
phantoms showed that they were, after 
all, men of flesh and blood ; and Da 
Estrella suddenly recalled what Mas- 
sangé had said about his father’s 
murderer having a face exactly like his. 
What if this spectral duplicate of him- 
self were the actual assassin, fairly 
within his reach at last? 


& Masoange,! whispered he, “is yon 
white man he who betrayed you to the 
Ngolos?” 


ne glance was enough for the 
Mantee chief, who answered in a whisper 
like the hiss of a snake, 

“Tt is he!” 

“And it was he who slew my father!” 
muttered Da Estrella, setting his teeth 
as he felt for his loaded musket. 

But just then Gomez seized his out- 
stretched hand, and said in his ear, in a 
tone of intense earnestness, 

“For mercy sake be still, Senhor 
Dom Sebastian! Now that we know 
this villain by sight, we can catch him 
whenever we please ; but the lives of 
twenty such as he could not repay us 
for letting slip one jot of what these 
men are about. to say and do.” 

“Why, man, for whom dost thou take 
them ? 

“For Ngolo chiefs, who are plotting 
to massacre us all! Ha! see there!” 


“What now?” asked Da Estrella, 
surprised to feel Pedro’s strong hand 
trembling with an excitement that was 
strange indeed in that iron man. 

“JT thought so—it is himself!” mut- | 
tered Gomez, pointing to a figure amid 
the shadowy throng, which was destined 
to become terribly familiar to the whole 
Portuguese population of Angola not 
many months later. 

It was a tall black man, of magnifi- 
cent stature and proportions, with a 
fierce, tiger-like elasticity in every | 
movement of his long, sinewy limbs. | 
Young as he was (for he seemed to be 
but little over twenty) the scars of many 
a terrible battle were already to be 
seen upon his broad chest and bare, 
brawny arms, one of which, by a 
singular freak of nature, was several 
inches longer than the other. 

Though his skin was black as jet, 
there was little of the African type in | 
his face, the clear and prominent out- 
line of which suggested Arab rather 
than negro blood. But, although his 
features were regular and almost hand- 
some, there was a grim and hungry 
ferocity in his keen, restless black eye j 
and half-open mouth, which many who | 
had seen him remembered to their cost 
in after days, when this young man had 
become the terror of all Angola from 
Massangaro to the mouth of the 
Coanza. 

“Who is yon tall fellow, Pedro?” 
inquired Da Estrella, looking keenly at 
the black giant. 

“Prince Kabembi himself, our mortal 
enemy, and the enemy of every white 
man in Angola. If he has ventured to 
return from his banishment, it is be- 
cause he knows the time is at hand /” 


A momentary silence followed the 
suggestive words, and then Gomez said, 

“Senhor, I must creep forward an 
hear what yon heathens are plotting. 

And as his master was about to object, 


, he went on, 


“Massangé is too stiff and weak to 
go, and your worship doth not know 
their language as well as Ido. I am 
the one to go. There is no danger, 
Senhor Dom Sebastian—look here!’ 

He slipped on his long grey. cloak, 
drew the pointed hood over his face, 
and added, with a grim chuckle, 

“These plotters believe in a forest 
demon who flits about among the trees 
in a dress of grey bark and _a point 
helmet ; and if they catch sight of me 
in this cloak and hood, they’ll take me 
for him. In case anything happens to 
me, Senhor Dom Sebastian, push 
straight down the river with Massange. 
and may God be with you!”. And 
before Da Estrella could stop him, the 
brave man was gone. 

Gliding like a snake through the 
matted undergrowth (for he had learned 
hunting as well as soldiering in this 
wild region), Pedro ppprosch the fire. 
Seeing that the Ngolos were seating 
themselves in a circle round it, he 
climbed one of the largest trees, and 
crept out along a huge projecting limb 
till he was right over the heads of the 
savages, while completely hidden from 
them by the eddying smoke. 

He reached his post of vantage not § 
moment too soon, for just then the stir 
and bustle that had covered the slight 
noise of his movements ceased as if by 
magic, and there fell over the gnm 
assemblage a deep and awful silence, in 
the midst of which Prince Kabembi rose 
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slowly to his feet, and, drawing up his 
towering figure to its full height, spoke 
in a voice like the roll of distant 
thunder: 

“ Warriors of the Ngolos, will ye put 
your necks under the feet of the white 
men, and grind their corn, and be their 
slaves? Or will ye stand forth against 
them like men with spear and arrow, 
even as your fathers did against the 
Mantee cowards, whose skulls hang 
upon the posts of our huts? Who are 
these white men that they should tread 
us down? Are our lands to be taken 
from us by robbers, and the graves of 
our fathers to be trampled by strangers? 
Look at me! Once I was the Prince of 
Ngolo ; I sat among great chiefs and 
fought with great warriors. When the 
lion saw me coming he shrank away, 
and the padows of ‘ e Mantes wept at 
my name, for new how. my spear 
could strike! ae am I now? A 
banished man, because my own father, 
the King of Ngolo, drove me forth at 
the bidding of the white robbers !” 

Here he paused, as a grow] of wrath 
broke from his hearers, whose clenched 
hands and furious faces showed how 
deeply his words had moved them. 

“Now,” he resumed, waving his mighty 
arm as if leading on an army to battle, 
‘if any man fears to stand by me 
against the white men, let him go forth 
from among us. ‘I want no faint hearts 
among my people !” 

But not a man stirred. 

“Hear me, then!” cried Kabembi. 
“Yet a few days, and my father’s spirit 
is with the spirits of his ancestors, and 
Jam King of Ngolo! On the day that 
the Ngolos call me king a storm shall 


rise that shall blow the white men away 
into the sea as if they had never been ! 
Are ye all ready to live and die with 
your king ?” 

“We are !” shouted the warriors with 
one voice. 

“Good!” said Kabembi. “Let the 
chiefs who are here tell me how many 
spears they can bring me when my war- 

rum sounds.” 

Gomez, grouching overhead, held his 
breath and crept farther out upon the 
bough to a = a 

“J,” said a voice, “can bring two 
hundred.” 

“T a hundred and fifty.” 

“Ta hundred.” 

“T seventy-five.” 

Several others were about to speak 
when the proceedings met with a sud- 
den and startling interruption. The 
fire was fast dying down, and the 
smouldering brands sent up thick puffs 
of smoke, one of which got down 
Gomez’s throat and choked him. The 
cough that he vainly tried to smother 
burst out in a sound so frightful and 
unearthly—like a groan, a grunt, a 
snort, and a stifled scream, mixed 
up together—that the superstitious 
spvages started as if they had been 

ot. 

“What was that ?” faltered one, look- 
ing fearfully round him. “Can it be 
the forest demon threatening us for in- 
truding upon his sanctuary ?” 

“Fool!” growled Prince Kabembi ; 
“is this thy courage? Were the demon 
to rise among us at this moment I 
would—” 

But what the valiant “ Black Prince” 


would have done was never known, for 


DOG-WATCH YARNS. 


at that instant, with a tremendous crash, 
the branch upon which Gomez lay broke 
short off, aud down he came right into 
the fire, scattering its dying brands in 
all directions, and putting it out as com- 
pletely as if a of water had been 
thrown upon it. But just as he fell one 
last jet of flame leaped up from the 
smouldering wood, revealing to the dis- 
mayed savages the forest demon him- 
self (as they thought) in all the terrors 
of his bark shroud and pointed helmet. 

The confusion that ensued baffles all 
description. Plunged ‘suddenly into 
utter darkness, an ightened out of 
their wits, the terrified wretches ran 
blindly hither and thither, roaring, 
screaming, tripping, stumbling, bruis- 
ing themselves against logs and stones, 
and not a few of them rushing head- 
long down into the river. One man 
broke his nose against a tree, another 
tumbled head-over-heels into a muddy 
ditch ; a third, febling himself caught 
by the thorny boughs, thought tha‘; the 
demon’s claws had _ sei: him, 
howled for mercy like a whipped dog. 
Two men ran against one another in 
the dark, and fell flat on the ground in 
an agony of terror, each taking the 
other for an evil spirit. The ground 
was clear in a trice, and Gomez, almost 
bursting with stifled laughter, groped 
his way back to the hiding- lace and 
called out to his master, “Shove off, 
your worship, the meeting’s ad- 
journed !” 

And the light boat, aided by the 
brightness of the rising moon, shot; 
down the stream like an arrow. 


(To be continued.) 


By JoHN A. HIGGINTON, (LATE) ROYAL MAIL SERVICE, 


exclaimed the 
after 
ong, 


“Qnirg is wanted!” 

second mate on the mornin; 

our arrival in the port of Hong 
ina. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” I replied, being the sole 
Proprietor on board the ship of the ancient 
patronymic. 

Hurrying on deck, I found the captain, 
pencil and paper in hand, standing at the 
cabin door. 

“Smith,” said he, “the of rice is 
about to be discharged. Take this book 
and pencil and go to the ’tween decks. You 
will ‘tally,’ in company with two Chinese 
clerks, for the ship. Make no mistakes, 
pat if they cheat you, well, look out, that’s 

” 
ith Ipitating heart I received the 
rend receded below, where a 
smal] table and three chairs were placed 
opposite the large open port through which 

e of rice were to pees 

With a celestial smile and flourish of 
quill-pen-like finger-nails the Chinese clerks 
in laced themselves, and, all being seated, 
immediately proceeded to business. 

For some time nothing but the mono- 
tonous cry, ‘‘One, two, four, eight, ten— 
tally !” was heard, or the occasional rattle 
of a few small balls (run on parallel rows 


Author of “‘ Mutineers of the May Queen,” etc., ete, 


Tl. —AH-SIN-NER. 


of wire set in a frame), which the clerks 
used instead of book or pencil. 

At length a pause ensued, and imme- 
diately afterwards a bewitching Celestial 
damsel sailed through the port from the 
poop of the great junk moored outside. 

T was fascinated. Her hair, richly 
tumed, roee high above her charmin; 
Large skewers, beautifully decorated, were 
stuck in her coal-black tresses, whilst her 
almond-shaped eyes glittered with pleasure 
—indeed, perhaps admiration —as 
rested fora moment on my youthful Eng- 
lish countenance. Her dress—how is it 
possible to describe a lady’s garments? 

ave that no distinction exists between 


ma- 


I would die sooner than attempt it. Her 
dress, then, consisted ef a light-blue blouse, 
or jumper, with small linen buttons neatly 
arranged down the front. A remarkably 
loose pair of trou—well, ‘ panjammers,” 
as Jack calls them—flowed gaily in the 
morning breeze, whilst a neat pair of 
sandals adorned her feet. 

As I said, I was fascinated—bewitched ; 
but then I had my orders, and reckoned I 
knew pretty well what o’clock it was ! 

** What may the lady require?” I asked, 


row. | 


they | 


those of a male or female heathen Chinee, | 


| of a British admiral. 


| turning toward one of my Celestial friends. i 


Before replying, he addressed the charm- 
ing female, and then said, in pigeon English, 
«She comee see shipee. Nary see shij 
8o bigee,” by which I understood the damsel 
was delighted by the size of our vessel. 

“All right,” I replied, with the dignity 

** Let her pass.” 

She passed, and ‘“‘tallying” operations 
were at once resumed. 

‘“©One, two, three, four!” in rang 
through the deck, and I was all attention, 
until a sailor noiselessly approached my 
chair, and, placing his mouth close to my 
ear, whispered, ‘‘ Look how she’s leaking, 
sir!” 

“Leaking!” I exclaimed, in horrified 
astonishment. ‘‘ Leaking what?” 

“Rice, sir, rice/ Don’t you see?” and 
he pointed to the sandals of Ah-Sin-Ner. 
That was the lady’s name, and on look- 
ing in the direction indicated I perceived a 
thin stream of rice flowing from her right 
ankle, 

Perhaps you would consider me demented 
did I inquire if you had ever witnessed a 
walking German sausage. Well, I can only 
say that Ah-Sin-Ner was a perfect repre- 
sentation of that succulent article. he 
ends of her trou—well, divided skirt, or 
what you will—were closely fastened to her 
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ankles by pieces of twine, and from chin to 
feet her garmente were filled with loose 
rice. There scarcely existed any difference 
between the pouting damsel and a magni- 
fied sausage, save that in this instance the 
contents were accurately known, and a 
number of highly-adorned skewers ap- 
at one end. 

There she stood, confessed, pouting, with 
a anil: finger-nail pressed upon her lips 
and a glance of injured innocence beaming 
modestly from her eye. 

Gradually edging toward the open port, 
she suddenly flung herself through it, but 
had entirely miscalculated the burden of 
Trice beneath her garments, for with a loud 
thud she fell, half in, half out, in the aper- 
ture. 

With the copieine warning ringing inmy 
ears, I leaped forward, capsizing the chairs, 
table, and both Chinese friends, and seized 
the ankles of Ah-Sin-Ner. 

With a shriek of dismay she called loudly 


THE MYSTERIES 


for help, and the skipper of the junk rushed 
forwart, seizing the lady beneath the arms. 

No words can adequately describe the 
scene which followed. The shouts of ex- 
cited English sailors were mingled with 
those of shrieking heathen Chinee. 

“Hold on, ood es 

* Ah-a-How-hang! Ow-Sin-Ni!” 

Such were a few—a very few—of the 
cries raised on every side. I felt the beauty 
gradually slipping from my grasp, and im- 
mediately placed one foot against the ship's 
side, whilst my opponent on the outside 
quickly followed suit. 

The strain became terrific. The jargon 
and cries waxed londer and louder, til) it 
really appeared as though a second Tower 
of Babel were in course of erection. 

Suddenly a dead silence fell upon the 
scene. One could have heard a pin fall 
upon the deck, and then—then a distinct 
sound—tcht-tchtch-tch-ch-tchee-e-e of rend- 
ing garments broke the calm. 


A yell of English laughter immediatel; 
follewed, and a sailor, “fin ing the vf 
from his mouth, roared fustily, “Her 


breeks is busted, sir!” and fell flat upon 
the deck from sheer excitement. 

The spell of fascination was broken, for 
there fell at my feet at least one bag and a 
half of loose rice. I was so taken aback 
that I instinctively let the ankles of 
peered vee celesti: a flashed 

rough the port like a streak ightai 
ina fearful barr , and the last Toate 
or her partner they were rolling over and 
over on the junk’s quarter-deck, clasped in 
a fond embrace. 

It has been my fortune to mix amongst 
the peoples of many nations and every clas 
of society, but I honestly state that for 
downright and unadulterated rascality 
cone commend me to a wrong-doing heathen 

ee, 


(To be continued.) | 


OF 


By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A, F.G.S., 


MOSTERTON 


MARSH. 


Author of “ Buried Treasure,” ‘‘Cacus and Hercules,” ete. 


N 188 Davis and her nephew sat down 
i to tea, and in the course of conver- 
sation Edwin said : 

“ Aunt, do you believe in ghosts?” 


Miss Davis. 


“No, Edwin, certainly not, in the 
vulgar acceptance of the word.” 
‘ “What's that, aunt?” 

“Don’t speak so abruptly, Edwin; 
yop startle me.” 

iss Davis, as she spoke, looked to- 

wards the door as though she fancied 
her nephew's question might possibly 
refer to_an apparition entering the 
room. Of course her evenly-balanced 
mind was not really betrayed into such 
@ foolish idea; still, the sudden ques- 
tion, “What's that?” asked in the 


CHAPTER M1. 


gloaming, immediately after an allu- 
sion to ghosts, might suggest a furtive 
glance towards the door even to a per- 
son of stouter nerves than Miss Davis. 

All that Edwin meant to imply, as a 
matter of fact, was that he did not 
clearly comprehend what his aunt meant 
by “the vulgar acceptance of the word.” 
But he did not explain, and went on: 

“Well, aunt, a chap came up to the 
school this morning who said he had 
seen a strange light hovering about the 
meadows below Tippet’s Corner, and he 
thinks it will be followed by a murder.” 

Edwin spoke the last word in such an 
impressive voice, that his aunt’s nerves 
again sustained a shock, and she an- 
gered : 

“Edwin, your conversation this even- 
ing is not so agreeable as usual. I have 
often told you to be very particular 
about the topics you select at the tea- 
table. I must add, however, that I am 
surprised that Dr. Porchester allows 

ou to converse with such persons. An 
ignorant mind is often prone to indulge 
foolish superstitions, like the Athenians 
in the days of St. Paul. You must be 
on your guard against lending a ready 
ear to the idle conversation of the un- 
educated classes.” 

“Well, aunt, I don’t believe in it; 
but he said that he heard a gentleman 
say he did.” 

“You cannot be too careful, Edwin, 
about choosing your associates. And I 
do hope you will not form a vulgar 
acquaintance with the village boys. 
They can only teach you harm.” 

“Qh, aunt, it was only a fellow from 
Miller’s Farm, a very harmless sort of 
chap, who brought some eggs up to the 


school. Frank Pearce happened to be 
by at the time, and he told him about 
the light.” 

“Well, Edwin, I am glad it was 


nothing worse. it is bad enough that 
your young minds should be tainted 
with foolish notions.” 


“What d’you think the light was, 
aunt?” , 

“That I cannot say, Edwin, as I did 
not see it.” ; 

“Do you think Jane believes n 
ghosts, aunt ?” 

“No, Edwin. I am sure she does not. 
Jane is a sensible young woman, and I 
took care to convince myself that she 
had_ no such silly fancies before en- 
gaging. her.” 

“I like the science lectures awfully, 
aunt. I know you like me to try and 
work out at_home what we learn at 
school ; and I was making an experi- 
ment before tea.” A 

“Yes, Edwin, it gives me great satis 
faction whenever you show genuine 
interest in your lessons. Scientific ex- 
periments are of the utmost value in 
advancing knowledge; and even boys 
may make important discoveries by 
dint of patience and perseverance.” 

By this time tea was finished, and 
Edwin was in the act of opening the 


“Oh, my poor nerves!" 


door for his aunt, when suddenly the 
habitual repose of the house was broken 
by a series of violent screams upstairs; 
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then followed a heavy sound as of some 
one falling, and then all was still. 

“Oh, bother!” said Edwin; but the 
remark was drowned by the agitated 
exclamations of his aunt. 

“What is it? what is it, Jane? what 
is it?” 

The hapless Jane was incapable of 


—nothing more—and found it con- 

venient to stagger intoachair. There 

| he sat with arms hanging loose, and 

| legs outstretched, and mouth wide open, 
staring at the grim bogey. 

| Meanwhile Miss Davis was makin, 

| progress towards the room, and hear 
the “flump” with which James settled 
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“There he sat, with arms hanging down—staring.” 


returning answer, having collapsed in 
a dead faint upon the floor of Edwin’s 
bedroom. 

But the gallant footman had hurried 
to the rescue, and now stood in front of 
his mistress, ready to do and dare the 
utmost in her service. 

“Oh, James, something dreadful must 
have happened! Go upstairs and see 
what it is. Oh, my poor nerves! I 
think the sound came from Master 
Edwin’s room.” 

_James flew upstairs three steps at a 
time, and Miss Davis herself followed 
slowly. The footman made for Master 
Edwin’s room, which was at the farther 
end of the gallery facing the hall. The 
door was open and he entered. 

There was a faint light apparently 
from nowhere, which disclosed to view 
the prostrate form of the housemaid. 
James, never a laggart in deeds of 
fallantry, was in the act of stooping 

own to raise her up when his eye 
gravitated towards the fatal cupboard, 
attracted by the light which issued 
from it. 

_ Now had he been standing erect and 
taced the phantom in the ordinary 
attitude of a man, he would no doubt 

ave at once recognised the absurdity 
ofthe thing. As it was he only got a 

Sidelong glance from an angle of vision 
* often employed ; and the result was 
a most hideous distortion of the 
rim occupant of the cupboard fell upon 
he retina of hiseye. This conveyed such 
a ghastly impression to his brain that he 
lost his presence of mind for the moment 


into the chair. So did Edwin, who was 


| following in the wake of his aunt with 


feelings in his soul “ like mixed pickles,” 
as he afterwards reported. He did not 
wish his aunt to be alarmed ; but as 
she did not believe in ghosts there was 
nofear. Indeed he had had naintention 
of alarming any one : he wanted to test 
the experiment before embarking on 
the expedition to the marsh, and never 
dreamt that the results would be so 
disastrous. He had wanted to explain 
his experiment to his aunt at the tea- 
table, and was leading up to it when 
the meal came to an end. So that no 
blame must be attached to the boy for 
mischievous and thoughtless conduct. 

Edwin followed close behind Miss 
Davis, and as she entered the room his 
conscience troubled him, and he began 
to say: 

“Tt’s all right, aunt ; it’s nothing at 
all—only the experiment I told you of, 
with phosphorised oil—” but he had not 
time to finish the sentence. Miss Davis. 
who had not her spectacles on, and 
consequently saw only dim and im- 
perfect outlines of objects, had come 

int blank upon the open cupboard. 
She was completely unnerved, and 
gasped out, “ Goodness, gracious ! What 
is it? Oh, how horrible!” and she 
subsided over the ruins of Jane. 

It has taken longer to describe these 
several effects upon the three persons 
concerned than it actually took to 
enact them. Edwin was now the only 
member of the quartet in possession of 


| his rational faculties, and he felt the 


Prodieament to be decidedly awkward. 
e eyed the three unfortunates, two of 
whom lay apparently dead. James was 
evidently alive, and Edwin turned his 
attention to him. 

He began by charging the dumb- 
foundered footman as he might have 
charged an adversary at football ; and 
supplemented deeds by words to this 
eflect : 

“Get up, you old duffer, what are you 


gaping at? Get up and get cook to 
come. She'll know how to bring round 
the ladies.” 


James, being thus brought to his 
senses, retreated with crestfallen coun- 
tenance to fetch the cook. 

Meantime Edwin struck a match and 
lighted a candle, and proceeded to dis- 
mantle the bogey. He disrobed it of his 
night-shirt, smoothing out that article 
and folding it up. He let the wind out 
of the bladder, and decanted the phos- 
phorised oil into the bottle. He hid 
the bladder in a drawer and shut the 
cupboard. And when cook arrived he 
was able to lend his undivided assistance 
in reviving his aunt and the housemaid. 

Jane received a good scolding from 


“Jane received a good scolding from 
the strong-minded cook.’ 


the strong-minded cook, so soon as the 
former was in a condition to appreciate 
the force of words ; and Miss Davis, as 
might be expected after such a shock to 
her poor nerves, retired to her room ; 
and by the time Edwin was in bed, 


ace and quiet once more reigned in 
hesterton House. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SPECKLED GIANT: 
A TALE OF A TICKLED TROUT. 


By ASHMORE RUsSAN, 
Author of “The Last of the Great Auks,” eto. 


CHAPTER UI.—MUGGINS MAJOR TRIES HIS HAND. 


He caught a‘cold ; he caught his hat ; 
He caught his line in trees; 
He nearly caught a water-rat ; 
He caught his trouser knees.” 
Cr Gir. 


AD the “speckled giant” heard 
Muggins major’s boastful speech, 

and understood it, it would have been 
immensely tickled. Funibois's tickling 
would have been knocked into a cocked- 
hat! Selling the lion’s hide while the 


king of beasts was roaring in the desert | 


was not more preposterous than Mug- 
gins major’s “Veni, vidi, viri.” 

It has been said that “ Brag is a good 
dog.” I don’t believe it. Brag is the 
mongrel cur that rushes at the un- 
offending passer-by with widely-dis- 
tended jaws and most ferocious growls, 
but tucks its tail between its legs and 
runs howling away the instant the 
passer-by picks up a stone. 


But to return to the “speckled giant.” | 


Before setting out for the coppice 
Muggins major visited Mr. Brown's 


fishing-tackle shop in the High Street | 
| trouts !” he said, with a chuckle. “I’m | 


of the town of Alne. Mr. Brown was a 
little, wizened, keen-looking old man, 


his most prominent feature being a pair | 


of immense silver-rimmed spectacles. 
I call them a “ feature ” because Brown's 
nearest neighbour would not have 
known him had he met him without 


them. The old man came to the counter ; 


with a polite “What can I get you, 
sir?” 
“fT want some flies likely to take a 


ten-pound trout,” said Muggins major, | 


in an offhand, deadly-angler manner. 
Now as it happened Mr. Brown had 


earned great fame as a captor of the | 


finny tribe. He knew every stream, 
and what it contained, for miles around. 
But he had never caught a ten-pound 
trout, for the simple reason that a trout 
of that weight did not exist in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

“A what?” he exclaimed, fairly stag- 
gered out of his shopkeeping polite- 
ness. 

“A ten-pound trout,” repeated Mug- 
gins, in a tone calculated to make his 
interlocutor believe that such a capture 
was an every-day occurrence. It will 
be observed that the “speckled giant” 
was still growing at an alarming rate. 

“You wants some flies to catch a ten- 
pound trout,” rejoined Mr. Brown. 
*Theer ain’t no ten-pound trouts abou; 
here.” 

“You are wrong there, old boy!” 
said Muggins, patronisingly. “ 
course, I haven't weighed him, but he’s 
as long as your arm and as thick as 
your leg.” 

The old angler’s eyes sparkled behind 
the silver-rimmed spectacles, but he did 
not ask where the monster was to be 
found. Oh, dear nw! Old anglers are 
not so soft. Muggins major would 


have smelt a rat, probably have heard | 


1“ 


it brewing in the storm,” as the 
Emerald islander had it. 

“Are you sure it isn’t a whale?” 
asked the ancient one, slily. 

“A whale!” cried the disgusted 
Muggins. “No, it isn’t! It isn’t a 
shark either !” 

“Perhaps it’s a dolphin,” continued 
the ancient one. 

“ Perhaps you're a dolphin !” retorted 
Muggins, rudely. “I'll tell you what 
it isn’t—it isn’t a crab, or a lobster, or a 
startish, or an oyster. It’s just a 


trout !” 

“ Ay, ay !” rejoined the ancient one ; 
“T’ve heerd teil of ten-pound trouts. 
T’ve seen one once; it were in a glass 
case. It come from the Thames. S'pose 

‘ou be going theer? Well, well. Now 
ice me see, what's the most likely fly ?” 

The ancient one searched among his 
stock, and finally brought to light a 
i very large, double-hooked, spinning 
salmon-fly. 

“This be the thing for ten-pound 


a'most certain as you'll find the nateral 
: crittur on the water wheer you be going. 
| It’s a stiffish journey from here ta wheer 
| ten-pound trouts is to be found—more‘n 
fifty mile.” 

“It’s about fifteen minutes’ walk,” 
said Muggins, falling into the trap. 

The ancient one dropped the salmon- 
fly on the counter and shook his head 
; incredulously. 

“Don’t you tell me,” he rejoined. 
“You've seen a eel, that’s what it be. 
G@ along! You don’t want no trout- 
flies. "Go to a muck-heap and get some 
worms.” 


“You shut up!” exclaimed Muggins, 
fiercely, his face as as & turkey 
sock’s comb. “Do you think I don't 
know an eel from a trout? Has an eel 
spots ?’ 

“The spots was in your eyes ‘zered 
the ancient one 

“You're an insulting old dodo :” cried 
Mugeins, savagely “If there was 
another shop in the town I wouldnt 
buy a thing off ycu” 

“He! he! hei” laughed the ancient 
one. * Some of your schoolmates been 
making an April fool on you in June. 
Put an old top-boot in the water and 
dragged it about with a piece of string, 
painted some red spots on it, belike, 
and yallowed it up a bit, 


be.” 

This was too much for Muggins 
! major His self-conceit had received a 
frightful shock. He flew into a tre- 
mendous rage. 

“Shut up!” he cried. _“ Give me that 
fly, and let me get out of your wretched 
shanty. Go down to the biggest pool 
in Headlands’s coppice and 


He! he! he! | 
Then you comes to make a fool o’ me. } 
I ain't to be diddled so easy as you - 


yourself. Perhaps you'll see a top 
\ boot.” 


A cunning look came into the ancient 


‘ one’s eyes. 


‘speckled giant’—a whopping, great : 


look for ' 


“That's just what I bea going to do” 
he thought. “I ieekoned te get to 
know its wheerabouts.” 

“Very sorry, sir,” he said, humbly. 
“No offence meant. I hope none: 
took. I'll look you up another likeiy 
fly or two.” 

The ancient one eventually saddle 
his angry customer with half a dozen 
flies likely to frighten a trout into the 
middle of the next week—flies that the 
most ravenous of trout would no 
dream of tackling. 

Muggins major returned to_ the 
Abbey, whence, accompanied by Mug: 

ins minor, who carried a rod and 3 

large creel, he set out for the lair oi 
the “ speckled giant.” 

Now the 1 was only some eight 
feet wide, shallow on one side and 
about four feet deep under the hazel: 
bush To fish this saucer, AlugyiD 
major put together an eighteen-fee 
rod. to which he attached a reel carry 
ing some fifty feet of line. Hosa 
fixed four tremendous flies to the ent 
of the line, he stepped back to make 
the first cast. Result, the bunch o! 
flies caught in the hazel-bush, six fee 
above the stream. 

Muggins major tugged at the roJ 
He only succeeded in fixing the hook 
more securely. He then laid the ro 
down, took the line in his hand, an 
jerked it viciously. Smack! The flie 

it him in the face. One hook fixe 
itself in his cheek, and stung like | 
“scornful spiteful twoad ” of a hornet 
A shower of hazel-leaves tumbled int 
the stream, which was the first intima 
tion to the “giant” that somethin 
unu3ia! was going on. 

“Humph '” quoth the speckled on 
“Thunderstorm? Hurrah! Won't th 

bs and caterpillars roll off tb 
shes ' 

Maggins major howled with rage an 


“Oh, oh—I’'m blinded! Don’t stan 
there grinning like anape!” This t 
Muggins minor. “See if you can gt 
this Fook out.” 

Muggins minor, with some litt! 
trouble, removed the hook. He receive 
no thanks. 

“Til have him yet,” said Muggi 
major, confidently, wiping the bloc 
from his face. 

Now, everybody knows, or shou 
know, that angling is a form of amus 
ment which requires an unlimite 
amount of patience. An impatie’ 
succesgful_angler would be a curiosi' 
ind Muggins major was more th: 
impatient. fe was ownright savag 
Dropping the bunch of flies, he took \ 
the rod and snatched the line toshort: 
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che slack instead of turning the reel. 
Up lea: the flies as if instinct with 
ife,and one attached itself to the angry 

angler's right ear. x 

Muggins minor burst into a laugh. 

Muggins major hit out at his brother 
viciously. 

Another fly flew up and stuck to his 
‘ight temple. 

“Tl teach you to grin—oh! Come 
ind take these horrid things off me!” 
xe yelled. “Don’t stand there like an 
diot! Come, now then! You'll catch 
t hot in a minute.” 

“What's all the row about ?” said the 
‘giant” to himself. “Tl have a look. 
£ ho, ho!’ He, he, he!” 

It was enough to make a crocodile 
augh to see Muggins major in the dual 
pacity of fool and fish. 

Are you coming ?” he yelled. 

“Not if you are going to hit me,” 
eplied Muggins minor, backing away. 

“You stupid chump! I won't hit 
rou.” 

Thus reassured, Muggins minor ap- 
woached his brother, and once more 
reed him from the hooks, only to be 
eized by the collar. 

“If ever you grin at me in Til 

you ; you see if I won't,” said 
fogging major, by way of returning 
hanks for benefits received. “It isn't 
ikely,” he continued, “that we are 
ag to catch the ‘giant’ after all the 
ow you've made,” quite ignoring the 

act that he had been bellowing like a 
all, while his long-suffering brother 
ad scarcely uttered a dozen words. 

Once more Muggins majo) peeved 
ack to make a cast. Swish! Once 
aore the flies were entangled in the 
azel-bush. 

“Why don’t you take two joints off 
he rod, and go nearer?’ said Muggins 
tinor, 

“You teach your grandmother to suck 
my” was the surly rejoinder. 

le did not jerk the line this time. 
le pulled it steadily, standing at the 
xtreme brink of the brook. e hooks 

caught upon « well-grown bough. 
he tackle was strong Muggins 
ajor hauled away, and bent the bough 
own until he could almost reach it 
ith his left hand. “Three more inches,” 

e thought, leaning over the brook, and 
igging away with his right hand 

wo more inches. An inch.” Splash! 
luggins major had disappeared in 

x brook. e last inch did it. Little 
lings, as usual ! 


flies were bobbing about in the 


ers who are thinking of joining the 
Royal Navy should consider the sub- 
xt well from every aspect before finally 
up their minds, for when they once | 
lake on” it means ten years of it, whether 
xy like it or not. 
Not to pat too fine a point upon the mat- 
t, the youth who enters the Royal Navy 
‘a boy consents, in consideration of cer- 
tin advan: to be received, to give up 
¥ own will entirely for the space of ten 
‘an from the time he is eighteen. 


top of the hazel-bush. The “speckled 


‘iant” had escaped to its lair among the 

azel-roots, If it were not exploding 
with laughter, it ought to have heen’ 
Muggins major scrambled out of the 

1, drenched to the skin, and blowing 
ike a porpoise. 

“This is your fault, you stupid young 
dolt!” he spluttered, addressing his 
brother. “I'll let you have it hot when 
I catch you, see if I won't. It’s no good 
your running away, you'll only get it 
all the hotter. Come back! Do you 
hear?” 

If Muggins minor heard he did not 
heed. He cast one frightened glance 
behind him, and ran as fast as he could 
put his legs to the ground. Now, he 
was not in the least afraid of his bully- 
ing brother, and the latter knew it. te 
struck him as being very unlike his 
general behaviour, and he instinctively 
turned round. 

“So I ha’ copped you at last, have 
I? You stir a step, and I looses the 


dog.’ 

he speaker was Farmer Headlands, 
who was accompanied by one of the 
brindled bulldogs. Muggins major’s 
face turned of an ashen hue. His teeth 
chattered. His Jegs trembled. 

“So you’ve come a-trespassing again, 
have you?” continued the farmer. 
“Come along o’ me to the Doctor. I 
promised him as I’d take the next I 
caught to him. Lock sharp, or you'll 
catch cold. A pretiy picture zou be, 
surely e 
“Please don’t take me to the Doctor,” 
pleaded Muggins. “I'll never trespass 
again if you will let me off this time.” 
i Here the farmer saw the rod and 
ine. 

‘Humph! That yours? My son 
Tom wants a fishing-rod. Give him 
that, and I'll let you off.” 

“Twill, I will,” said Muggins, eagerly. 

+Be off. then,” rejoined the farmer. 

Muggins major did not wait to be 
toid twice. In ten minutes he was at 
the Abbey, trying to sneak up to his 
study without being seen. He wished 
to escape the chaff that he supposed 
to be awaiting him. He failed, utterly. 
Muggins minor had spread the news of 
his brother’s capture far and wide. 
Every member of the “speckled giant” 
committee was awaiting the drenched 
and discomfited angler. Half the 
school met him in the corridor. Joe 
Sapington struck up “See the Con- 
quering Hero comes,” on his concertina, 

'o this inspiriting air they marched 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 
III.—THE DESERTER. 


Of course the duties to be performed are 
not very hard, the pay is fair, and the food 
decent, but where the pinch is felt by so 
many is with regard to the necessary restric- 
tions for enjoying leave ashore. 

It is not so much the amount of leave 
ranted, for a man or boy in the first class 
or conduct is what is termed a ‘‘special 

leave man,” and is allowed to go on shore 

whenever the duties of the service do not 
uire his presence on board. 

tt is, as we said before, the restrictions 


the half drowned Muggins to his study, 
where the roasting commenced. 

“The ‘ giant ’ was too strong for you, 
eh, Mug?” said Jack Arundel ; “pulled 
you into the brook, and hooked it with 
the tackle.” 

“Where’s your guinea rod?” asked 
Funibois. “Have you lent it to the 
‘giant,’ to catch minnows with?” 

“Sure, now, he hasn’t brought back 
the creel,” said Tim O'Callaghan. “ Did 
yez lave it in the coppice ¢” 

“That's it,” said Funibois. “The 
‘giant’ was too heavy to carry, and he 
has come back for assistance.” 

“No,” said Jack. “The farmer took 
the creel, the rod and line, and the 
‘giant’—all that was worth having, 
and let poor Mug go. He’s of no value 
whatever.” 

“Who scratched your face?” asked 
Funibois. “It isn’t as handsome as it 
was, Mug. There’s a bit of feather in 
the blood on your ear. Tell you what, 
fellows. Mug caught himself, an 
didn’t think he was worth keeping, so 
chucked himself back into the water. 
That’s how he got so wet.” 

“Get out,” cried Muggins, savagely, 
“get out; I want to change my 
clothes.” 

“Tt'll be your turn again next week,” 
said Jack ; “the ‘speckled giant’ will 
be waiting for you. It must be as good 
asa play tohim. You tickled him im- 
mensely, I know. Ralph, you are not 
in it at tickling trout.” 

Poor Muggins! He wished the 
“speckled giant” had never been 
spawned. 

* * * * 

About an hour after Muggins major’s 
hurried departure from the coppice an 
old gentleman wearing silver-rimmed 
spectacles entered it and walked slow! 

lown the brookside, peering into all 
the holes. When he reached, the pool 
inhabited by the “giant” he stopped. 

“This be the place,” he muttered. 
“Grass trodden down. Ah! There be 
the salmon flies. Ha! ha! ha! He! 
he! he! Caught up in anut-bush. I 
must have ’em; worth five shillings. 
Likely hole—very likely hole. Ten 
pounds? Ten fiddlesticks! Might be 
three or four. What’sthat? Bless my 
spectacles, there he is! A trout, sure 
enough. Four pound, if he’s an ounce. 
Wait there till to-morrow, my beauty ! 
Wait there till to-morrow.” 

The “speckled giant” stayed. It 
could not get over the shallow. 

(To be continued.) 


placed upon it, that is to say, that if a map 
1s given twenty-four hours’ leave of absence, 
he must report himself on board at the ex- 
piration of that time or he will be punished, 
and there are some men who, if they were 
granted twelve months’ leave, would always 
require another two or three days. 

We remember an instance where a young 
fellow obtained leave from his ship, whi 
was lying at Portsmouth, from Saturday to 
Monday. in order to run up to London to 
see his relations. 
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On his arrival he found that a birthday 
was to take place on the Monday 
evening, and he broke his leave in order to 
attend it, Then, acting on that foolish and 
‘fatal proverb, ‘‘that one may as well be 
han, for a sheep asa lamb,” he stayed 
dey after day until he arrived at the ninth 

y- 

A man who is absent without leave for 
ten days may be treated and punished as a 
deserter, and he, knowing this, was desirous 
of getting on board before the time had ex- 
pired, but, weak in resolution, he left his 
Teturn until the last train, which he missed. 

Things were now becoming serious, and 
bitterly did the silly young fellow regret his 
indiscretion. The next day his description 
would be placed in thé hands of the police 
-and he could.be apprehended and carried on 
board his ship a prisoner, Fortunately for 
him, however, a friend of lis was acquainted 
with some of the railway officials, and, of 
course as # great favour, he was permitted 
foride down to Portsmouth in a luggage 

in. 


He arrived there early in the morning, : 
and while going towards his ship was 
actually chased ty the police, from whom 
he succeeded in making his escape, and 
arrived safely on board. 

This little freak coat him forty days’ pay 
and caused him to be reduced to the second 
class for conduct, and had he not been a 
decent man and a favourite with the officers 
his punishment might have been much 
more severe. 

The penalty for desertion, that is to say, 
for quitting the Royal Navy when you have 
once joined, before the expiration of your 
time, is three months’ imprisonment with , 
hard labour and reductiom to second class 
for conduct, accompanied by certain fines, 


| payments, etc., for which the prisoner is 


mulcted. 
Many youngsters like the navy very well ° 
daring the period they are in the training ' 
ship, and then take a distaste to it, or even | 
after serving one commission or term they : 
sometimes take a disgust to the service in ' 
their next ship, for we need scarcely say 


that officers differ, and it depends 
them toa great extent what sort of a lif 
the seamen lead. 

Under these circumstances the onl; 
chance for a man is to endeavour and obiai 
permission to purchase his discharge. ti 
considered a favour, and when granted cx: 
£12, 

If a man has not got the money, or a 
not obtain the concession, he must eithe: 
grin and bear it—which the good men do- 
or else desert, which line of conduct is ool 
adopted by the thoroughly reckless a 
depraved. 

‘or a man who deeerts can never go hom 
again in safety, and must always slink pes 
a constable or a police station, and of cours 
all, or nearly all, honourable employmen! 


: is closed against him. 


So, as we said at the commencement ¢ 
this article, consider well, boys, before yu 
enter into a contract which may terminst 
either intentionally or by accident in you 
being punished as a deserter. 

(To be continued.) 


AWigter? Sail in | 


some time, and 
nearly all well-regulated yachts had closed 
their white wings, and, getting under cover 
of a coat of deck-varnish, had gone into 
winter quarters on the sand of various snug 
creeks round about the coast, when we 
undertook the little trip I am about to 
relate, 

The weather had set in extremely cold 
for some time previously, strong winds 
alternating with dense, damp fogs, and the 
equinocti: les had lengthened their stay 
‘pretty considerably, causing a larger amount 
af damage at sea to be reported through 
Lloyds” than usually occurs during that 

riod. 
ove were at home one evening, seated 
round a blazing fire which the cold winds 
had made most. acceptable, watching the 
firelight throw the shadows across the room, 
and chatting about one thing and another 
while waiting for tea. 

«How strong the wind is to-night !” said 
my mother, as a gust swept round the 
house. ‘‘I am afraid we shall hear of 
some more wrecks.” 


‘Yes, it’s blowing half a gale,” I re- 
marked. ‘ By-the-bye, father, have you 
seen your White Elephant lately?” 

“Gh, yes,” said he, iooking ap from tite 
panes he was reading. ‘I went down and 

al a peep at her three days ago, and am 
sorry to say she was getting a bit scratched. 
The keeper wished me to remove her soon.” 

“Well, you cannot do so during this 
gale,” observed mother. ‘‘ But teais ready, 
so draw up.” 

For the Penefit of the proverbially ‘‘gentle 
reader,” I may as well explain that the 
White Elephant alluded to was nothing 
more than a small open lugsail boat my 
father had brought up from Deal during 
the fine summer weather, and in which he 
had intended to return, but business had 
prevented him carrying out his plans at the 
time, and he had therefore left her in care 
of a man who had charge of one of the 
landing-stages just above London Bridge ; 
but, what with the trouble of continually 
having to see if she was safe, and having to 
answer frequent letters from her owner, we 
had gradually got to regard her in the same 
light as that animal which is generally sup- | 
posed to be more bother than use. | 

**Come to tea,” said mother, putting a , 


chair for my father at the table ; ‘and 
Jack, you cut into that cake, and hel 
round.” 

We had barely settled down, whe 
the maid came in to say that a sailo 
looking man had called and wished 1 
see one of us. 

“TL expect it's that wretched Conve 
vancy man from the landing-stage! 
said father, turning to me. ‘I wor 
der what he wants now.” 

“Oh, I guess he has come to say sh 
has broken adrift, or has got smashe 
or something pleasant,” I replied. 

“We'll ask him in,” said my fathe 
rising from the table. 

He soon returned, saying it was th 
man, who had called to give up char; 
of the boat. 

“« What arrangement can be made! 
{ asked. ‘‘I think we had better 
down together in her to-morrow, if 
will look after her until then. I'll ju 
ask him.” 

“The fact is, guv’nor, I’ve bad 1 

end of bother with her. I were up t! 
greater pat o’ tew nights along o's 
vetting foul o’ some barges, and I wet 
be responsible for her no longer ; a 
if you leave her there shell me 
likelies get smoshed up,” said he, 
a kind of drawl. 
Well, after a little further conversation 
was agreed that he should look after £ 
that night, and we were to take her aw 
on the following day. And 80, after a sls 
of something stronger than soda water, 
left us to finish tea and make the fi 
arrangements necessary for the trip. 

“You surely will not go while this wi 
laste?” said mother. 

We all agreed that it was not the sort 
weather for a holiday cruise, but my fat] 
end I thought it better to start at once a 
get it over. 

So the following morning found us rea 
with our oilskins and a couple of bags « 
taining some bread-and-cheese and biscui 
ete., and, as we could not tell how lonz 
might be away, and had no stove or a 
means of lighting a fire on the boat to ma 
tea or coffee, we had to content oursel 
with a stone bottle of beer in the way 
liquid refreshment for the inner man. 

‘he morning was not a cheerful one fc 
start by any means; the wind was s 
blowing strong from the W.S.W., and 
drenching, heavy rain was falling as 
left home, I to go down to the boat and 
her ready during the time my father tra 
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acted some business he had to attend to in 


the City. 
the landing-stage about 
seven o'clock, and found the boat safe, 
and immediately commenced getting her 
nasts and gear on board. | 
I raised the mainmast into place and | 
tepped it securely, the 
ain running in a stream 
lown the arms of my oil- 
kin during the opera- 
ion, and by the time the 
tizen was in place and 
he sails ready several 
ratermen had been at- 
racted to the spot by the 
tnusual sight of a Deal 
agger up the Thames, as, 
ath her straight les 
ad double lugsails, she 
mmed a great contrast 
> the usual run of the 
‘bames wherries. 
One of them asked 
here we were bound for 
s he handed me in the 
us, and on being told 
tat Deal was our desired 
aven, he began to throw 
dd water on the trip, 
ad remarked that it 
a8 going to blow harder 
ifore it was over, and 
wed we had life-pre- 
(rvers with us, and made 
her conseling remarks 
jout our arriving at our 
‘stination bottom up- 
ands; but I knew that, 
though very small, she 
& & good sea-boat, so 
tinned getting the 
ings aboard, including 
twall kedge-anchor and 
lass warp, of about 
fyfathoms, that turned 
it very serviceable; but 
that later on. 
I then baled her out 
\@ waited for father, 
todid not arrive until 
futtwoo’eclock. I took 
tlter in the meanwhile 
the stage - keeper's 
bin, which was cosy 
tainly, if not other- 
fe agreeable. It had 
bright fire burning in 
cooking-stove in one 
tier, and seven Thames 
Wermen were crowded 
drying themselves as 
St they could, a strong 
(ell of fried onions and 
smoke pervading 
® atmosphere, and 
thing it dilfienlt to see 
"ss the little apart- 
int of six feet square. 
tly father turned 
\ "we got aboard, let 
or painter, and, push- 
‘of several barges, 


2 


tacked down. A Deal lugger is not suit- 


able for use in narrow waters, as she is 
fitted with what are technically known as 
‘dipping lugsails.” Now these have to be 
lowered down and dipped round the mast 
every fresh tack, and, of course, during the 
time occupied in doing so the boat is prac- 


Y got out into 


e 
Having made a rather 
start, the tide had 
fag well down, so the 
"I was very crowded with barges, and : 
‘ward-bound vessels being on the move, | 
‘d a9 the wind was right ahead, and had 
dropped slightly, we decided to pull 
ime. 


Gentle reader, have you ever pulled far 
tkeavy-built boat with your oilskins on? 
.yoa have you will agree with me in 
‘ing that the exercise forms a capital 
wtitute for a Turkish bath. 

2 well clear of the Pool, and in more 
ha water, we hoisted our lugsails and 


A Welcome Relief. 


tically not under the command of the tiller, 
and, in a river with strong fide and plenty 
of steamers knocking about, as in the 
Thames, one has to be quick over the job. 

As the day began to draw in the rain 
ceased, and enabled me to bale her out dry. 
About 5.30 it was quite dark, but we both 
knew the road well, so that did not matter, 
and ke tacking down ; but we were not 
pre for a thick fog that settled down 

ter on when c'ose to Erith. 

The wind then ,-adually left us, the fog 


~ le was 


thickened, and we were almost stationary, 
as the tide ebbed out and had com- 
menced making up in the middle of the 
river. - 

Here was a lively state of things! We 
had reckoned on making Gravesend that. 
night, instead of which, here we were, 


about eight miles away with a fair wind, 
or nearly twenty-four to sail with the pre- 
sent head one, and the flood-tide, making 
up, would soon stop our progress. 

The idea of dropping our kedge over- 
board and sitting in an open boat for the 
rest of the flood-tide in a dense fog did not 
strike either of us as being the height of 
comfort, so a council was called, and all 
hands agreed to try to reach the other side 
of the river. 

In the thick fog it was an uncertain: 
operation, as we had no compass, and 
might row round and round in a circle :. 
but when once across we could pull down 
in the slack water to Greenhithe, where we- 
had some friends, who would accommodate 
us for the night. 

So after « biscuit and glass each from the- 
stone bottle we lowered the masts, and, 
getting the oars out, we put her as straight 
ac s we could judge, and then pulled. 

We soon felt the flood-tide was driftin; 
us up again, but, after a struggle, pulle 
through it into the slack water on the other- 
side, where we had another rest—glad to- 
have got across so easily. 

Three miles more still lay between us 

and the Causeway at Greenhithe, so we 
once more buckled to it, and, keeping as. 
close as possible to the shore to guide us. 
through the fog, we slowly forged ahead 
over the tide, now running up stream with 
considerable strength. 
I hear some one laugh at the idea, 
ng a pull of three miles is simply 
, but allow me to remind you we 
an outrigged skiff. 

Our craft, although sixteen feet long, had 
nearly six-feet beam, was heavily built, and 
had over a ton of shingle off the beach as. 
ballast in her, besides heavy riding gear, . 
ete. So you must not be surprised when I 
say that, on finally oriving st Greenhithe, 
we both felt as if we had been in Turkish 
bath No. 2. 

It was just eleven o’clock as we made her - 
fast to the Causeway, and, taking our bags, 
etc., walked over to eur friend’s house just 
in time for a hot supper, which I think we: 
both did justice to, and after a long 
chat we turned in for the night, thoroughly 


sleepy. 
The fog had cleared off, and a very heavy 
Slowing when we awoke the next- 
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, been in such snug quarters instead of being 
exposed all night to it, as we might have 
en. 

The old waterman’s prediction had come 
true about the wind increasing. 

After breakfast we went to see if our 
frigate was secure, and soon found there 
was no chance of getting away that day, 
~this was very certain. It was blowing a 


morning, and we felt extremely glad we had | 


heavy gale from the south-west, and the 
river looked very wild indeed through the 
drenching rain, that seemed to fall in 
sheets, and the spray showed up white 
aguinst the dark clouds as the waves broke 
on the opposite point. 

We spent the greater part of the day 
watching the scene under the shelter of the 


pier-house. All traffic seemed stopped, only | 


two large ocean-going steamers passed that 


day, and several boats at anchor cloe to 
the shore were swamped at their mooring 
*"We laid our ked 
e our kedge out astern to keep her 
off the Causeway, and her high sider and 
occasional baling prevented her filling yy 
And so the day Sand:'we bat @ 
console ourselves with the idea of getting 
away as soon as possible on the morrov. | 
(To be continued.) 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The Afghan War Medal. 


Au Maida came a pause until 1808, 
when the Peninsula War began. To 
support the Spanish and Portuguese patriots 
against the 
naparte as King of Spain, were aiming at 
the conquest of the Peninsula, the British 
army under Sir Arthur Wellesley landed at 
Frejus, in Mondego Bay, early in August, 
and on the 17th fought the battle of Roleia, 
in which they defeated Laborde. Roleia isan 
unique instance of a printer’s error giving a 
battle a name; the town’s name is Rolica, 
but this was misread Roleia, and as the 
“Gazette” had given the word currency it 
was not thought worth while to alter it, so 
that Roleia it remains to this day. It was 
the first victory in the Peninsula and its 
omen was not illusory. 

On the 20th of August Wellesley was at 
Vimiers and Marshal Junot advanced to 
meet him. The attack was fierce and for- 
midable, but the cool defence was irresisti- 
ble, and Junot fled, leaving six of his 
behind. Then he returned to the attack to 
recapture his guns, but all he did was in 
vain, and he lost nearly two thousand men, 
with thirteen pieces of cannon, twenty-three 
ammunition waggons, with er, shells, 
stores of all description, and twenty thou- 
sand rounda of musket ammunition. The 
next day Sir Hew Dalrymple landed and 


‘rench, who, with Joseph Bo- ; 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of “ The Colours of the British Army,” eto. eto. 


Ul.—THE PENINSULA MEDAL, 


superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley, and ou 
the 30th of August the Convention of Cin- 
tra was signed, by the terms of which the 
French cleared out of Portugal. And so 
ended the first phase of the Peninsula War. 

A gold inedal was granted to the ofticers 


for Roleia and Vimiera combined, in which | 


Britannia, in the neatest of helmets, sits on 
a shadowy sphere, and bears a laurel quoit 
in one hand and a clumsy palm branch ii 
the other, witha pensive British lion on her 
right, and a union shield, with the crosses 
wrong, on her left. On the reverse is a sim- 
ple laurel wreach, with the name of the bat- 
tle in bold letters in the centre. Taken on 
the whole it is a very graceful piece of work 
though so poor in detail. The same medal, 
engraved, of course, with a different name, 
was used for all the subsequent victories, 
and was granted to the chief officers present 
in the engagement, so that we need not 
again mention it. The name and rank of 
the officer were engraved round the edge. 

In October hostilities recommenced, and 
then followed Sir John Moore’s campaign, 
for which we nuust refer our readers to our 
last volume. The clasps granted were for 
Sahagun, on December 26th, 1808, Bene- 
vente, on the 28th, and Corunna, on the 
16th of January, 1809. 

The next clasp on the War Medal was 
won in the West Indies. On the 30th of 
January, 1809, an expedition under General 


| Beckwith invaded Martinique, then in pos- 


session of the French, and the next day the 
Royal Fusiliers and the light companies of 
the brigade drove the enemy from Morne 
Brun to the heights of Surirey, where the 
decisive battle was fought, followed by the 
siege of Fort Bourbon, and the surrender of 
the garrison on the 24th of February. 

In April the third act of the Peninsula 
drama began by Sir Arthur Wellesley land- 
ing at Lisbon with another British army. 
On the 12th of May he crossed the Douro 
and captured Oporto. The Douro is a deep, 
rapid river, more than three hundred y: 
wide, and there were ten thousand French 
on the opposite shore. Colonel Waters, 
helped by a Portuguese barber and the Prior 
of Amarante, crossed the stream, and re- 
turned with three large An officer 
and twenty-five men of the Buffs then 
manned one of the barges, and, unperceived, 
took tin an unfinished building on the 
river bank. A second and a third t fol- 
lowed, and as the third boatload disem- 
barked the French discovered that their 
enemy was in the midst of them. Then 
began a desperate battle in the unfinished 
building. The Buffs were reinforced by 
other troops from across the stream, and 
finally the French were driven from the city. 
So complete had been their surprise that 
oir Arthur actually sat down to Marshal 
Soult’s dinner ! - 


On the 27th of July came the battle of 
Talavera. There King Joseph commanded 
the French troops in person, and for de. 
feating him Wellesley was raised to the 
peerage, and henceforth is known as Wel: 

n. It wasa long battle against great 
odds, lasting over two days, and costing 
many lives. The odds, indeed, were more 
than two to one, and the French, who 
fought desperately, lost nearly ten thousand 
men, the grand attack made by Marshal 
Victor on the second day being especially 
fatal to their arms. It was during the 
second day’s fight that the armies went for 
water to the small stream that flows through 
@ part of the battle-field. The men began 
to talk to each other across the stream, and 
even exchanged canteens and wine-flasks 
** All asperity of feeling seemed forgotten. 
To a stranger they would have appeared 
more like an allied force than men hot from 
@ ferocious conflict, and only gathering 
strength and energy to recommence it anew. 
But a still nobler rivalry for the time 
existed ; the interval was employed in car- 
rying off the wounded, who lay intermixed 
upon the hard-contested field; and to the 
honour of both be it told that each endea- 
voured to extricate the common sufferers, 
and remove their unfortunate friends and 
enemies without distinction. Suddenly the 
bugles sounded, the drums beat to arms; 
many of the riva! soldiery shook hands and 
parted with expressions of mutual esteem, 
and in ten minutes after they were again at 
the bayonet’s point.” 

For the next clasp of the twenty-eight we 
must again cross the Atlantic and follow 
Sir George Beckwith in his capture of Gus 
daloupe, the only island then remaining ta 
the French in the West Indies, and which 
fell, after a few days’ fighting, in January, 
1810. 

Then we can return to Wellington’s nex! 
battle and next victory at Busaco, on Se; 
tember 27th of that year, the interval in t! 
Peninsula having been taken up by man) 
marchings and counter-marchiags, and tn 
umphs of the French wherever they kep 
clear of the British. Marshal Massena ha 
been sent by Napoleon “to drive th 
English leopards into the sea, and plant th 
eanles on the tower of Lisbon,” and pursu 
ing the retreating Wellington, found him s 
bay at Busaco, in a strong position ona hil! 
top, and lost 4,500 men in 4 vain attemptt 
dislodge him. Next day the whole Frenc 
army were seen in movement in an attem} 
to turn the British flank, and Wellin, 
retreating left Massena to discover 
instead of driving the British to their shi, 
he had been lured to destruction before t! 
lines of Torres Vedras, an impregnab. 
series of field works stretching for twent: 
nine miles from the Tagus to the sea. : 

The next clasp was won at Laroes 


ry 
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mght on March 5th, 1811. This victory 
as the result of the despatch by way of 
ibraltar and Algesiras of a small oxpedi. 
on under General Graham, with the object 
relieving Cadiz, then besieged by Mar- 
ial Victor. And Victor, notwithstandin; 

ie apathy of Graham’s allies, was route 

ith a loss of over 2,000 men, including two 
his generals among the prisoners. 

The next clasp was won on the 5th of 
lay following by the army under Welling- 
n’s immediate command on the hard. 
ught field of Fuentes d’Onor, and the next 
even days afterwards at the deadly fight 
Albuhera. Let those who wish to read 
these battles of the giants turn to the 
vid pages of Sir William Napier’s ‘‘ Penin- 
- ar,” @ classic no library should be 
ithout. 

For the next clasp we have to seek far- 
er away than for any, it having been 
anted for the capture of Java by Sir 
unuel Auchmuty, in August and Septem- 
t, 1811, the critical struggle having taken 
ace in the lines of Fort Cornelis. It will 
: remembered that Java was returned to 
e Dutch by the treaty of Vienna in 1814. 
Back we go to Spain for our three next 
asps; one for that terrible affair the 


om of Ciudad Rodrigo, in January, 1812; | 


e for the still more fearful assault on 
wajoz, which cost us 5,000 men ; one for 
e t battle of Salamanca, on the 22nd 
uly, in which Marshal Marmont was 
tgeneralled and out-fought, and the way 
Madrid thrown open to the conquerors. 
For the next clasp we have again to cross 
e Atlantic, where the Americans had de- 
ired war against us on the 18th of June, 
12 As they had leagued with the 
ench to gain their independence, so now 


had they leagued with the French to cap- 
ture Canada, But their invasion of Canada 
ended in disaster. Under General Hull 
they crossed the Detroit River on the 12th 
of August, and advanced towards Amherst- 
burg; but General Brock, with two regi- 
mente of regulars and a body of Canadian 
militia, proved equal to the occasion, and 
compelled Hull to retreat to Fort Detroit, 
where, after some sharp fighting, he sur- 
rendered with his entire army. 

The next clasp on the War Medal was 
won at Vittoria, on the 2lst of June, 1813, 
where King Joseph and Marshal Jourdan 
were hopelessly routed with a loss of 151 

ns, hundreds of caissons, countless stores, 
Eve and @ half millions of dollars, and the 
marshal’s baton and the king’s carriage. 
The next was won in the series of battles in 
the Pyrenees, where Soult struggled 80 
fiercely to keep the victorious Wellington 
from invading the sacred soil of France. 
This fighting in the mountains was the 
moat pict ue phase of the Peninsula 
campaign. he Pyrenees having been 

ierced, and the French army driven into 

‘rance, the British waited only for the cap- 
ture of San Sebastian and Pampeluna to 
begin their advance into the enemy’s coun- 
try, and San Sebastian was taken at great 
cost on the 31st of August. 

After San Sebastian a new decoration 
was bestowed on the field officers of the 
army. So many medals had been granted 
with one battle apiece on them that it be- 
came inconvenient to wear them; and now, 
by warrant dated October 7th, 1813, it was 
directed that one medal only was to be 
worn, that for the second and third events 
clasps be added to the ribbon ; that for the 
fourth event a gold four-rayed cross be 


issued with the name of a battle on each 
arm; and that for every battle after the 
fourth a clasp to be worn on the cross. 
ribbon ; this gold cross is the shape of the 
Victoria Cross, it has a lion in its centre, 
and it is suspended from the ribbon by a 
laurel wreath. The ribbon for the gold 
medals and croas is the same as that adopted 
for the silver medal for the campaign. 

For the next clasp we must again croes 
the water, where the Americans again 
invaded Canada, with the same result as 
before. At Chateauguay, on the 26th of 
October, 1813, General amplon, who led 
the invaders, was fought and defeated by 
the ian militia; and on the llth of 
November, for we may as well end this 
miserable business, and get clear of these 
American clasps, there was a battle at 
Chrystler’s Farm, in which General Boyd 
was sent back with heavy loss. 

On the 10th of November Wellington had 
won the t fight of the Passage of the 
Nivelle, four days after he had crossed the 
Bidassoa into French territory ; and on the 
13th of December Hill’s command had won 
the Nive. Then followed the blockade of 
Bayonne ; then the battle of Orthes, on the 
27th of February ; and then, on the 10th of 
April, the last battle of the war, the heavy 
defeat of Soult, at Toulouse. 

The twenty-eight clasps of the first war 
medal are thus accounted for: one was won 
in Egypt, one in Italy, one in the Indian 
Archipelago, two in the West Indies, three 
in North America, four in France, and six- 
teen in Spain and Portugal ; so that the 
record tells of the deeds of the Briton in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BOY'S OWN CHROMATIC TOP, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Mode? Locomotive,” “Model Launch Engine,” etc 


Tow if we take one of the plain cards, and 

with a lead pencil divide it into three 
dred and sixty parts, as shown at 
+7, and then up the spaces with the 
oared paper in the proportion and order 
eo in the list, on spinning the top the 


at of the com bination ought to be white, 
‘it will be nearly so, but owing to the 
ity of the colours it will be a dirty 
or very light ‘. 

‘oles 8! saith some few of the 
iments whieh you can try on the to 
ealy three cards—red, yellow, an 
=! using two cards in combination 


PART III. 


at a time, and in the proportion here 

marked : 

Red. Yellow. Blue. 

Parte— 2 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


Oran; 
Green 
Violet. 
Violet red. 


Green blue. 
Blue violet. 


m1 1 econo! 
Tomes 1 pore 
tom | mR! 
Hioovoeeod 


This short list will be sufficient to show 
you how to use the plain cards, but some 
very pretty effects can be produced by cards 


cut to various patterns. 
One of these fancy cards, Fig. 8, consists 


of @ ground (A) of any colour, with a cross 
(B) of any contrasting colour dropped over 
it. The result, when the top is spun, is, 
first a narrow ring of one colour, then a 
compound resulting from the combination 


Fig. 9. 


of the two, and then a small circle of colour 
formed by the ground. 

A heart-shaped card of one colour, 
dropped over a circular one of any other, as 
in Fig. 9, forms a beautifully-shaded card, 
the two colours gradually blending with 
each other, red and blue or red white 
mixing nicely together. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR BRITISH SEA ANEMONES. 
By THEODORE Woop, F. 


s. 


> 
Author of “Our British Starish,” etc., ete. 
PART II. 


© much for sea anemones in general. 
Now for a few words upon those spe- 
cies which inhabit our British seas. 
These, save and except upon the south 
coast, are not very numerous, and, indeed, 
ractically speaking, are only two in num- 
r. Both of these, however, are tolerably 
lentiful, and one of them, which rejoices 
In the delightfully short and simple scien- 
tific title of Actinia mesembryanthemum, 
may be found almost anywhere, provided 
that there be but a rock for it to cling to, 
and a chance of at least a short immersion 
as often as the tide rises. For it is a hardy 
creature, this Smooth Anemone, as it is 
popularly called, and is quite contented 
with a half-hour’s dip twice a day. Only a 
few hours before writing these lines I found 
a specimen in a spot where it could hardly 
ever be under water at all, and over whic! 
the waves break only for a very short time 
at every tide. It is really amphibious, 
indeed, not after the fashion of Peter 
Simple’s famous ‘ hiptostamass,” which 
“couldn't live on land, and died in the 
water,” but inasmuch as it really seems to 
care very little whether it is under water or 
not, and can exist for hours together with 
equal comfort either in the air or in the 
depths of ocean. Look for it among the 
weed-covered rocks below high-water mark, 
and there you are sure to find it, generally 
in little clusters of ten or twenty specimens, 
but sometimes in solitary grandeur. It 
will not look much like a living creature, 
for when the tide retreats, and leaves it 
high and dry, it tucks away all its arms 
inside its body, and patiently waits till the 
water rises before again unfolding them. 
But take it home and put it in the aqua- 
rium, and then, after it has recovered from 
the fatigues and excitements of its journey, 
it will extend its tiny arms, and will also 
put forth a number of small globular organs 
of a vivid blue, which look like so many 
glass beads, and form a kind of cirelet 
round the base of the tentacles. Hence 
hae anemone is often known as the ‘ bead- 
let.” 
It is always rather variable in colour. 
Some specimens are red, and some are 
n, and some are orange, and some are 
rown, while others combine these different 
colours, and exhibit brighter stripes upon a 
dark ground. But it never possesses half 
the beauty of that really brilliant creature 
which is sometimes known as Cereus coria- 
ceus, and sometimes as Bunodes crassicorn is, 
and which, among aquarium-keepers, gene- 
rally goes by the contracted title of ‘‘crass.” 
This is not nearly so plentiful a species 
as the beadlet, but yet it is far from un- 
common, and is generally to be found where 
rocks are many, and where sea-weed is in 
propgrtionate abundance. It is a biggish 
creature when fully grown, often six or 
seven inches in diameter ; and so gorgeous 
is its colouring that no one who has once 
seen it is ever likely to forget it. It is not 
an easy creature to describe, however, for it 
is so very variable in point of colour. It 
may be brightest scarlet, or it may be rich 
crimson, or perhaps brilliant orange, or 
delicate lilac, or even green or y. But 
it is always very beautiful, and, when it 
can be induced to take kindly to captivity, 
is one of the very best ornaments that can 
possibly be procured for the aquarium. 
_ It has the disadvantage, however, of 
being very delicate, and shuffle off its 
mortal coil upon the slightest provocation— 
or even upon no provocation at all. Never 
attempt to remove it from ite hold. Smooth 


‘Anemones may often be detached with very 
little trouble, but such liverties taken with 
the ‘‘ crass” will certainly be resented, and 
the perverse creature will die just to show 
that it objects to being meddled with. 
Always chip off, therefore, the fragment of 
rock upon which it is resting, and have a 
jar of sea-water at hand in which to carry 
it home. If you pack it in wet seaweed, as 
you would a beadlet, it will certainly show 
its disgust by pouring out volumes of frothy 
mucus, if it does not actually proceed to | 
extremes and die. 

When the ‘‘crass” is not fishing for prey, 
it has a curious habit of covering its body 
with sand and fragments of broken shell, 
and so disguising its real character that 
only a very practised eye would be likely to | 
detect it. 


(To be continued.) 


TERNUH.—1. The Boy's OWN PAPER has always been 


published in quarterly volumes for the Colonial 
and foreign markets, but there is no demand for it 
in that form in England, 2 Another way to polish 
a steel chain is to put ft in a small bottle with 
some silver-sand and water, and give it a good 
shaking, and then shake it up in some hot sawdust 
or bran. 


Atarers. — When the British and Dutch, under 
Lord Exmouth and Van de Capellen, bombarded 
Algiers, over 1,200 Christian slaves were released. 
Besides this, 382,500 dollars had to be paid by the 
Dey for the slaves redeemed by Naples and Sicily, 
and he had to make pease with Holland, and pay 
30,000 dollars to the British consul in compensa- 
tion for the loss of his property, besides making a 
public apology. 

W. Hymn.—In Dickens's “Dictionary of London,” 
ublished by Macmillan and Co., price one shil- 
ing, you will find alist of the London churches, 

giving the particular hymu-book used at each. 


BILLyGoaT.—There is no shop where model yachts 
suitable for racing can be bought. The boats are 
all made to order by professionals, or else by the 
owners. You might get a secondhand boat by ad- 
vertising in ‘The Model Yachteman.” Get a copy 
of it by enclosing 34d. in stamps to the publisher, 
T. Grassam, High Street, Hull. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS.—Yes, Murat died on 13th 


October, 1815, four mont after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

R. T.—1. In the “Rowing .” price one 
shilling, published every year at the “Field” 


office, you have a complete lst of the crews that 
have taken part in the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Race since its commencement, 2 There is no 
record. The weights of the crews were first taken 
in 1841, 

THE Poor GRocER.—“‘Je le tlens” means “I hold 
it.” It is the motto of the Audleys. 

M. JALLAND.—The “‘merrie monarch” was Charles II. 
The “mirth” of Henry VIL was not his conspi- 
cuous feature. 


B. A. T.—1. The person who has your bat should pyy 
you for it. 2 It would take up too much room ts 
answer your query as to the old men and wores, |) 
and we have not a Par to spare just now, 


W. W.—Any bookseller could get you Goutfé’s beat 
on Confectionery. 

A SUBSCRIBER.—The costumes in our plate of “The | 
Death ct Julius Cwsar” will suit the time of you _ 
sac 


T. W. B.—See our articles on ‘‘ Dumbbells” in iat 
volume, 

CHRISTIAN.—If you are to read Shakespear © 
for the harm ‘you can get from it, pray leaye 
alone. There is no book in this world you 
turn to evil purposes if you are so minded 


Boxy V.—Belle Vue is simply the French for fie 
Lookout, or Prospect—Vue being almost Engi, 


} 
PIScATOR.—The only way is to advertise in si | 


papers as the “Field” and “Land aud Water,” 
else work for the fishing-tackle makers. | 


J. M. LeEs.—A good book on English Coins is pa> 
lished by Gill, of 170, Strand, W.c. - 


¥. J. BINGHAM.—The churches of the different dese 
minations are all classified in Kelly’s Post 0S* 
Directory, and all are open. 


FURRIER.—It is always better to learn a trade, wi 


look forward to being a master, than to begin st1 
clerk, and look forward to be’ merely an ill! 
book-keeping machine all your life. We have » 


knowledge of the special trade you mention, txt! 
would appear te offer better prospects than mos 


HEEVAR.—1. The examinations are much the sm 
2. The pay of a lieutenant of the Royal Marine 
Artillery is 5s. 7d. per day. After three yea 
service it becomes 68. 10d. per day. 3. The ps) 
‘a lieutenant in the Royal Marine Light Infantry» 
5s. 3d. per day. After three years’ service it become 
6s. 6d. 4, The Artillery is the favoured co 
5. In the subaltern rank about a third of the tio 
ashore; but it depends entirely upon the state 
politics. 

J. W. Lacrort.—1. “The Willoughby Captains’ "# 
in the sixth volume. 2 There is a mail to 40 
tralia every week. Letters take under six weels ! 
go. 

“WE ALL EXPECT A GENTLE ANSWER.”—1. Whe 
you beat to windward your sails are close-hatle! 
that is to say, the sheets are shortened i © 
quch as possible. But you must not tighten thea 
in too much, or the boat will be blown away = 
ways. For a two-feet cutter, allow each of the 
sails to make an angle of thirty with them! 

if this is too tight or 

loose alter to suit. The boat “tacks” whes be 
head falls off so that the wind strikes her cu Ca 
opposite side and the sails swing over. 


SCIENCE AND ART.—1. The best maps—the ot! 
trustworthy maps—are the inch Ordnance. > * 
our articles on Athletics. 


C. H.8.—Yes. When a boy joins the Britannis t 
becomes a naval cadet, and his name appes!s! 
the Navy List. Get a Navy List—a quarterly bed 
is best—and read up the particulars. The cost 
three shillings and sixpence, and the publisher 
John Murray, of Albemarle Street. 


JACK AND JOHN. —1. We are unacquainted with 
town as being the oldest in the world, but it 
most recent opinion is correct, it would '« 
Europe and not in Aaia, and probably in Finlit 
2. The moon is the symbol of Diana, 3. No. 


Dirty CouLAR.—1. A serial story is one that ape 
in more than one number of a ine. 2.1 
letters have nothing to do with the umber 
pens. There are hundreds of varieties. 3. VAP 
teur Work,” price sixpence monthly, of Mes 
Ward, Lock, and Co. 

C. H. C.—Get Captain Noble's “ Half-Hours wit 
Three-inch Telescope,” and ‘* Astronomy for a 
teurs,” by Westwood Oliver, published by 1 
mans and Co. 


line of the deck, ani 


A, CuBITT.—1. A boy of ten should be at the 
53in. high and weigh 67Ib. t eleven he shoul 
S4hin. high, and w 5 at twelve he sh 
be 56}in. at thirteen 


h, and weigh 80lb. ; 
should be 58}in. high, and weigh S8lb.; at foun 
he should be 6lin. high, and weigh 9slb. ; at fif 
he should be 63}in. high, and weigh 1101. ; at 
teen he should be onhin high and weigh 126 
seventeen he should be in. high, and ¥ 
1401b.; at eighteen he should be Gatin. high, 
weigh 146lb.; at nineteen he should in. 
and weigh 1501b.; and at twenty he shot be! 
high, and weigh 162lb. After twenty he cess 
be a boy. If your brothers are under these. 
surements they may fairly be catled “anderst 
and, instead of being indignant . about it, 
should take more exercise, eat healthier food 
have healthier habits. 2% It is not so mud 
sleeping. Sleeping does no harm. It is the 
dling about doing nothing when you are awa 


P. C.—Yes ; but sinee the opening of the Can 
Pacific the United States through ‘eatos have 
accelerated. So the time is gain see 
the old record. ‘hie 


Price One Penny. 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 
OK, THE CONQUE OF ANGOLA. 
By Davin I 
Author of “ Iiderim the Afghan,” etc., ete 


‘The confusion that ensued baffles all description."—See page 82. 
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CHAPTER IV.—A MYSTERIOUS MONSTER. | 


“Tr was seen again last night, com- 
rades.” 

“What, again? Who saw it?” 

“Vasquez ; and properly scared he is 
—he hath scarce arawn a free breath 
since. He was standing sentinel yonder 
at the corner of the wood, when, just 
about midnight, the thing came gliding 
past within a few paces of him, exactly 
as Pedrillo here described it—taller 


than any giant, all over shaggy black 
hair from head to foot, and with two 
fiery eyes, burning like the match of a 


gun! 

“And what did Vasquez do?” 

“Fired straight at it, and the bullet 
went right through it without hurting 
it. So then it came at him, lifting up a 
great black arm as long as the bough of 
a@ tree; but just then some of his com- 
rades, who had heard the shot, came 
running up, and 7t vanished into the 
thickets !” 

So talked a knot of Portuguese sol- 
diers in the barrack-square of their 
encampment at Calumbo,* on the north 
bank of the Coanza, just opposite the 
point where the Quinzanga poured its 
thick-brown stream into the great 
river, 

The encainpment was of the ordinary 
African type—a group of long, low 
sheds ranged in a hollow square, with 
walls of matting, and thatches of reeds 
or dried grass, surrounded by a high 
mud wall, over which peered mena- 
cingly four or five small, clumsy, old- 
fashioned guns, the wide muzzles of 
which were shaped into the rude like- 
ness of open-mouthed serpents. All 
around it the bush had been cut away 
to a considerable distance, so as to leave 
no cover for an assailing enemy ; and 
in the centre of the square the flag of 
Portugal waved jauntily above the 
large fut occupied by the general him- 
self—the same man of whose skil! Pedro 
Gomez had spoken so slightingly to his 
master. 

The dulness of garrison life at this 
remote outpost had just been broken 

a very startling and mysterious 
alarm. For several nights past a sha- 
dowy monster of gigantic height and 
unearthly aspect had prowled along the 
outer line of sentries, who were sta- 
tioned around th2 clearing outside the 
entrenchment. ‘The soldiers believed 
this hobgoblin to be a demon raised 
against them by the magic arts of the 


“black heathens,” and such was the’ 


terror excited by its presence that 
several of them were now openly de- 
elaring that nothing should persuade 
them to mount guard outside the wall 
ogain so long as this phantom haunted 

e spot, for they had rather be pun- 
ished as mutineers than risk bein; 
devoured or carried away by an evi 
spirit. 

The talk and excitement were at 
their height, when suddenly a wild cry 
of amazement and horror broke from 
the black, impenetrable forest that en- 
closed as if in a frame the fort and its 
tiny clearing. Then followed a distant 


* This once important station is now a mere hand- 
ful of tumbled: hbovels, half buried in weeds and 


clamour of hoarse voices, succeeded 
by a dead, ghostly silence; and _pre- 
sently four soldiers were seen to issue 
from the wood, carrying on a rude litter 
of intertwined boughs a prostrate 
human figure. 

The rising sun shed a strong light 
upon the motionless form, and it was 
soon recognised as that of Joam Pujol, 
one of the best men in the whole garri- 
son, stripped to the skin. and bleeding 
from a fearful wound in the breast. 

“That’s how we found him lyin, 
yonder among the bushes,” said one o 
the bearers, as the gloomy procession 
came up to the gate. “He's not dead 
yet, but he can’t five ” 

“See, he’s opening his eyes !” cried a 
soldier. “Tel us, Joam, who was it 
that hurt thee, man? de shall pay for 
it, whoever he is” 

The dying nan raised his heavy eyes, 
already glazed with the film of ap- 
proaching death, uttered in a gasping 
whisper the words, “O demonico” (the 
demon), and fell back dead. 

“T thought as much,” growled a bi 
musketeer, “and for nought upon earth 
will J set foot henceforth ontside the 
wall after dark |” 

“Nor [”?—“nor [”—“ nor I,” echoed 
his comrades in chorus. 

“What 1—what?” cried a weather- 
beaten old sergeant, who had come up 
just in time to hear the last words. 
“What manner of talk is this, ye fools? 
‘Tis flat mutiny,as sure as I am Ser- 

eant Blasco. Bethink ye, lads, and 
lon’t be foolish ” 

“Sergeant,” answered the tall mus- 
keteer, firmly, “thou know’st whether 
we are cowards or no; Sut mo man 
cannot fight with things that are not 
mortal. Joam Pujol, who ‘ies dead 
here before us, never vet met his match 
in fight; and look at him now! Let 
the general hang uz if he will; it is 
better for us to die by the hands of 
Christian comrades, with time to sa‘ 
our prayers and make our peace with 
Heaven, than be torn to rags by the 
claws of witches and demons. 

“True enough,” muttered the ser- 
geant, shaking his grey head ; “earth] 
weapons are nought against that whic! 
is not earthly. Would to Heaven ‘Mad 
Manoel’ were here; Ae fears neither 
man _nor demon !” 

“Tis now two full days since he was 
sent forth, so methinks he must soon be 
back,” said the tall soldier; “and, in 
truth, he is the very man for this busi- 
ness, for he has not sense enough to be 
afraid.” 

This Manoel was a Portuguese grena- 
dier, who, having been all but killed by 
a sunstroke several years before, had 
been more than half. crazy ever since. 
But his madness, while rendering him 
useless as a disciplined soldier, had 
made him doubly serviceable in other 
ways, for as a scout, spy, and hunter he 
had no equal in the colony. With a 
madman’s reckless daring he seemed 
to. have also a madman’s cunning, never 
failing to extricate himself from any 
dilemma, however hopeless it might 
appear. The more dangerous and des- 
perate an adventure was, the more he 
seemed to enjoy it ; and he would plunge 
into perils which no other man dared 
to face as gleefully as a schoolboy start- 
ing on a holiday excursion. uring 


the war with Massangé’s Mantees he 
had gone right in among the savages 
again and again—always cowing back 
unharmed, while leaving behind hin 
fearf-'] tokens of his presence—till even 
these human tigers trembled at the 
name of one a seemed to bear 2 
charmed life, and invariably spoke ci 
him among themselves as “the ma 
who cannot die.” 


* * * + 


Joam Pujol’s d:ath was soon know 
through the whole garrison, and kind): 
an excitement lit‘le short of actu: 
mutiny, many of the men declaring 
aloud that, although they were read, 
to do their dut;, they would not go t 
vertain destruction to please any one 
The officers—most of whom were yount 
men fresh from home and quite nevw to 
African warfare—were utterly at a los 
what to do, knowing well that if 5 
mutiny did break out their weak, 
pompous, self-conceited general (who 
thought only of his own comfort and 
convenience) was not the man to quell 


it. 

“If we had but our good old com- 
mander, Dom Miguel da Silva, here 
again !” said one. 

“No such luck!” rejoined another, 
sadly ; “he is Governor of the Province 
now, and he must stay at St. Paul da 
Loanda” (the capital and chief seaport 
of Portuguese Angcla). 

But just then, Tackily for every one, 
there caine a striking and unlooked-for 
interruption. Far up the silent river 
there resounded suddenly through the 
deep heavy stillness of the hot African 
noonday the hoarse snorting bellow ot 
a crocodile ; and then came a trewen 
‘dous splashing, as if some large Leas’ 
were struggling in the stream, whil- 
the water echoed with a succession ¢ 
strokes like those of a heavy paddle. 

All the soldiers who were off duts 
glad of any break in the sameness ¢’ 
their weary life, crowded forward t- 
look, and saw in the distance a hug 
dark, shapeless mass floating down 
stream towards them. 

“It’s a bush,” cried one. “It mur 
have been torn away by the current.” 

“Its a bush with a tail, then,” sai 
another, “and a pretty active tail, t« 
See how it lashes the water !” ‘ 

“It’s some delicate lady crocodile, 
put in a third, “ who is subject to heac 
aches, and has clapped a bush on Le 
head to keep the sun off !” 

It soomned | as if the jester were righ 
for as the floating mass drew near tke 
could all see a crocodile’s body and ta 
protadin from the bush in which i! 

ead was buried, and whence it seeme 
to be striving vainly to withdraw itsel 
That Mr. Crcecdile was making a ve! 
uncomfortable voyage of it was evide! 
by his struggling and splashing, »1 
no one could guess what was wrot 
with him. 

Suddenly a hoarse cracked voi 
(which sounded as if it canie from t! 
very bottom of a coal-pit) rose, as 
seemed to the amazed hearers, rij, 
out of the crocodile’s body, singing 
follows :— 


“ Oh, walking on the river-bank, a crocodile I spy 
Who with a big banara-leaf did wipe his weep 
eye: 
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Hed eat a man in armour, and the steel would not 
digest, 
So I dosed him well with leaden pills, for that's 
what I thought best. 
Come to your own doctor, pet, and give him 
one bright amile, 
And wipe your eyes and take your pills, my 
own sweet crocodile !” 


“Mad Manoel !” shouted half a dozen 
voices at once. 

“ But where on earth is he?” asked 
some one ; “down the brute’s throat?” 


“That's it,” chuckled the jester, “he’s | 
on garrison duty inside the crocodile, 
and, finding it rather dull there, he’s 
amusing himself with a song !” 

“No, it’s the crocodile that’s singing ; 
Manoel’s been teaching it Portuguese. 
Let’s invite it ashore and have a talk 
with it ; it'll tell us what’s going on up 
the river.” 

But apparently the monster needed 
no invitation, for it came floating 
slowly in towards the bank, its struggles 


S universal is the love of “giving 
\) names,” that it would be easy to be- 
lieve it to te a veritable inbern instinct, 
transmitted them Adam. Indeed, I would 
euggest that henceforth (if I have not been 
anticipated by any one) the definition of 
man as ‘‘ a name-giving animal,” be entitled 
to rank as equally true with that which 
declares Lim to be a ‘cooking animal.” 

We have been told, perhaps, that the 
surnames which we bear were given of old 
to our ancestors on account of some trait of 
character or profession which distinguished 
them from others around. But that piece 
of information I consider a superfluity, at 
feast toa boy. He knows it already with. 
gut being told. He is of opinion, too, that 
it was a right proper way, and though un- 
conscious of the fact, doubtless reckons it 
an insult to the name-giving powers of the 
present generation that they should be 
saddled with names denoting only ancestral 
yeculiarities. Why should we hesitate to 
say this when he clearly acts as if he did, 
and shows such evident preference for his 
rompanion’s nicknames over their proper 
‘ites? There eeems to be an innate power 
within him of discovering the peculiar 
characteristics of his neighbours —alas! 
the only pity is that they are so often the 
«nfavourable characteristics. 

_As far as my own experience goesot school 
nicknames I should say that in ninety- 
nine cases out ot a hundred they are by no 
means flattering to their unfortunate 
recipients. For myseif | had a very fair 
share—what boy has not? and I did not 
consider them in the least flattering. 
Not that they are always due, however, 
their owner’s peculiarities. Sometimes 
4 nickname comes, 80 to say, by chance. 
That was how my first came to me. Na- 
‘urally, I had made up my mind that 
4 nicl e was an mevitable aecessity 
shich must be faced in my coming school 

I expected it, I never dreamt of 

ing, bat I made one unfortunate mis- 
take. It was this—I had felt sure that my 
new nomen would be the same as that 
tome by my iather before me in his school- 
days; and I had, as you would say if you 

<new them, some vei reasons for m 

ions. So often had I thought it 

over that I felt convinced I could put u 
with the moat perfect equanimity an 
Philosophie indifference to being called 
“Monkey.” I might, or might not, I hardly 
fare to tise upon the subject. You 
we, 1 never had the opportunity of display- 
ing the aforesaid fortitude under the sup- 

vocation, for by some strange 

Bony of fate, for better or for worse, I 
timed the title I had reckoned on, and 
instead that happened of which I had never 
even had ing inanightmare. Horror of 
horrors ! (boys will readily understand me), 
@ va a feminine name that fell to my lot. 

How well I remember the day of my 


| as far in my Latin grammar even as Mensa, 


“DINAH” ON “NICKNAMES.” 
By a DUBLIN CURATE. 


school christening !—it comes back to me 
as if it were only yesterday. I could almost 
fancy myself lying awake again on its early 
morning in that strange room which was 
soon to be so familiar to me, by turns try- 
ing to dream of home, and watching the 
sunbeams already creeping in at the win- 
dow. How impartial those eyelashes of 
the sun are, to be sure !—no respecters of 
persons, caring nought of the difference be- 
tween_new boys and old, little boys and 
big. In they came, waking me up; then 
resting on the beautifully upward-tilted 
nose of the occupant of the next bed, and 
kissing the arm of the great fellow on the 
other side, which he had tossed out over 
the counterpane—in some cricket dream, 

rhaps. I can hear again the bell ringing 
to the outside corridors, loud enough, 
surely, to awaken the heaviest sleeper, but 
through whose clanging my two neighbours 
slept as peacefully as possible. es, I 
think I can even see myself standing once 
more before the high desk in the school- 
room, being solemnly examined as to the 
state of my stores of mental knowledge, 
which were found to be at so low an ebb 
that I was assigned without much trouble 
to the lowest form. In yood sooth, how 
could it be otherwise, when I had not got 


Mensa, Men-sx, etc.; though that I under- 
rate not my attainments, let me say I had, 
under the guidance of an aunt, learnt a 
good portion of the English preface of some 
Latin grammar off by heart. It puzzles me 
to think why we Legan there; probably it 
was because it was easier than what came 
after. However that may be, it is certain 
that, on the strength of that preface, I as- 
sured my master Thad learnt some Latin, 
and was consequently set down with the 
rest of my class to the preparation of some 
easy Latin sentences, puzzling enough to 
all of us, and of which I at least had as 
mucn knowledge as the table at which [ 
Bat. 

“T say, you new fellow,” came the whis- 
per across the table, ‘‘tell us what is the 
meaning of this.” 

‘“‘T don’t know, I can’t make it out my- 
self,” I whispered back. 

‘Young sneak, you do, ‘but you won’t 
tell. Come, out with it, and be quick. You 
know Latin” (ah, deep, unconscious sar- 
casm, it was English that I knew 3), ‘‘so 
you must have made it out.” 

No reply ; and a vicious kick in my direc- 
tion followed, which meeting, I rejoice to 
think, the leg of the table instead of mine. 
set my friend upon the form with a bed 
mark to his credit. 

By what unlucky chance, I ask, was it 
that among those Latin sentences there 
should be—as I feel sure there was—one 
running ‘ Diana dea est,” or something to 
that effect? It caught the eye of my 
eneny. He translated it, but he saw more 


growing fainter and fainter as it neared 
the spot where they stood. The moment 
it came within reach, half a dozen men 
sprang upon it and dispatched it with 
their pikes. At the same instant the 
bush that encircled its head shook and 
parted, and through the tangled boughs 
peered the gaunt, sallcw-face and glit- 
tering eyes of Mad Manoel! 


(To be continued.) 


in it than the mere words of the worn-out 
belief of the vid Greexs—he saw a name for 
the little ungrateful on the opposite bench, 
and—how I write it I know not !—he chris- 
tened me ‘‘ Diana,” quickly shortened into 
Dinah. The day had not passed before | 
was “Dinah” to all my new comrades. 
The school rejoiced and chuckled over it as 
it had been but one boy. The name was a 
reat hit; it was in every one’s mouth— 
Dinah here and Dinah there every other 
moment. It reflected high credit on its 
giver, and the only person in the whole 
school who failed to recognise its beauty 
was Dinah herself. Poor misguided crea 
ture! she could not be persuaded of it 
excellence, but must needs think the nam 
handed down from father to son from ages 
back, and of which the very air must have 
tired, was better. It made no matter what 
she thought ; in such matters the school’s 
Jaw altereth not, and the school as a body 
corporate decreed that I should be Dinah, 
and prided itself on its exquisite taste ip 
name-giving. Dinah I was to the end of 
the three-and-a-half years I remain: d there, 
and I believe I left a legacy of the 1ame to 
a younger brother in the hands of e> ecutors, 
who certainly did not cheat him of his in 
heritance. The very masters knew me as 
Dinah. . 
Occasionaily would the head master, 
when in a humour at the Saturday 
class in which he examined us in the week's 
work, request Dinah’s opinion on a Greek 
verb in a way which would make that in 
dividual quake in his shoes. When I was 
promoted to the gallery which ran along 
one end of the school and was inhabited by 
the two higher classes, I went there ae 
Dinah. i 
“Who shall we have?” said the head 
master, as he contemplated the vacancy on 
the list. ‘“Oh!old Dinah. Eh, Dinah? 
to be sure. Come along, Dinah,” called 
the stemtorian tones over the gallery rail 
ings, and obedient to the mandate, I took 
my leave of the lower school. To a certain 
degree I got used to it, but I fear only on 
the aurtace. I dreaded its following me to 
my next school, and it was many a long 
day ere I could listen to the account of the 
uproar concerning ‘‘Diana of the Ephe 
sians ” being read aloud without getting as 
red as a cabbage rose. After all, I suppose 
I was no worse off than my neighbours. 
Each one probably thinks his own nickname 
the most objectionable, and wonders what 
so-and-so can have to find fault with in his, 
“Why, it is a beautiful name if the fellow 
only knew it.” - 
wonder what your nickname is, my un- 
known reader, and whether if you have one, 
do you dislikeit? Take my advie i 
given, you will say, and that is true—an 
pat up with it. There is little use grum 
ling at it. If it is unworthy of you, show 
your life that it is so, and it will be dro; . 
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If it touches a sore spot, be thankful for 
the constant reminder of a weakness, and 
build up the place which needs support. 
Giving us, as it often does, an incentive or 
excuse for hot tempers and hasty words, it 
may prove a grand discipline for self- 
restraint, and if it teaches us this last, then 
in after years, when all has come and gone, 
we shall not be sorry that it was fastened 
onus. I would say, Don’t give nicknames, 


only I don’t know that you would listen to 
me. Consider it with yourselves, remem- 
bering that our Christian love ought to be 
a love ‘thinking no evil,” not ‘easily pro- 
voked,” and I am sure not easily provoking. 

As we change our schools our names 
change, and we may even still possess a nick- 
name in our places of business, in the Uni- 
versity, or in the Law Courts. Doubtless, 


and brave, if we are soldiers and servants to 
the Lord Jesus, the world will call us many 
a hard name, sometimes to our face, oftener 
behind our back. What matters it? Beyond 
the mountains, or rather the school wails, if 
I may so far change the German proverb, of 
this world’s ignorance and sin, there liveth 
a people ruled over by One who calleth then 
all by their names, and those names—new 


too, in the great world of life, if we are true | names—given them by their King. 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


fre being aloft half an hour, Briant 
returned to report what he had seen. 
Donagan and his supporters listened 
without saying anything. Not so Gor- 
Hon, who asked,— 

“Tt was about six o’clock, was it not, 
when the yacht grounded ?” 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., ete, 


CHAPTER IL.—(continued.) 


“Five hours, I think. Isn't it, Moko?” 
replied Briant. 

“Yes, five or six hours,” said Moko. 

“That would make it eleven, said 
Gordon, “for the best time for us to 


“That is what I thought,” said Briant. 


“The whirlpool seizec him and drew him to the centre.” 


al said Briant. 
be how long is the tide ru' ning 
out?” 


“Well, let us have all ready by then,” 
said Gordon. “And now let us have 
something to eat. If we have to take 


to the water, let it be some time after 
we have a meal.” 

The suggestion was received with 
much applause, and acted upon imme 
diately. With the biscuits and the jam 
the youngsters forgot their troubles, 
and as they had had nothing to eat 
for twenty-four hours, they ate away 
steadily as if they never intended to 


a 
ev a time Briant went to the bow 
and took another long look at the 
rocks. 

How slowly the tide seemed to go 
out! And yet the depth of water must 
be decreasing, for the yacht heeled over 
more and more. Moko got out the lead- 
line and found he touched bottom at 
eight feet. Would the schooner be left 
high and dry? Moko did not think 5, 
and he took an opportunity of telling 
Briant so on the quiet, so as to alarm 
nobody. Briant went and consulted 
with Gordon. Evidently the northerly 
wind prevented the tide running out as 
far as usual in calm weather. 

“ What is to be done?” said Gordon. 

“T don’t know,” said Briant. “ What 
@ nuisance it is that we are only boys 
when we ought to be men !” 

“It is, rather!” replied Gordon. “But 
necessity, you know, may bring us of 
to the mark. Never despair! we 
be all right if we are careful. We must 
do something.” 

“Yes ; we must do something. If we 
don’t get away from the ship before the 
tide comes back, we are done for.” 

“That is true enough, for she'll go to 
pieces. We must leave her somehow. 

“Yes, somehow !” 

“Couldn’t we make a raft ?” 

“T thought of that, but nearly all the 
spars went overboard in the storm. We 
cannot break up the ‘deck to make a 
raft with the planks, for we have no 
time. We have only the boat, and the 
sea’s too rough for her. All I can see 
is to get a rope across the reef and 
fasten it to one of those rocks over 
there. We might get them all ashore 
that way.” 

“Who'll take the rope?” 

“TJ will,” said Briant. 

“Tl help you,” said Gordon. 

“No. I'll go alone.” 

“Won't you take the boat 1” 

“That would risk losing her. Better 
keep her as a last resource.” 
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It was then a quarter-past ten. In 
orty-five minutes it would be low 
vater. At the schooner’s bow there 
vas not more than four or five feet of 
vater ; but it seemed as though only a 
‘ew inches more would run out. Sixty 
yards away the water shallowed con- 
iiderably, as could be seen by its colour, 
ind by the numerous rocks sticking up 
nut of it. To cross this sixty yards was 
he difficulty. If Briant could get a 
‘ope firmly tixed to one of the pointed 
cocks, and stretch it taut with the help 
of the windlass, all might get off in 
safety. And along the rope they could 
slide the pacenges of provisions and 
other articles from the wreck. But it 
was a risky undertaking, and Briant 
would allow no one to attempt it but 
himself, 

He chose a rope of moderate size, and, 
slipping off his clothes, tied it round his 
waist, - 

“Now, come along there,” said Gor- 
don. “Stand by to pay out the rope.” 

Donagan and his friends came for- 
ward with the rest, and stoed ready to 
slack the rope out gently from the coil, 
so as to ease off the weight as much as 
possible, 

As Briant was about to plunge into 
the sea, his brother ran up, crying,— 

“My brother! My brother!” 

“Don’t be afraid, Jack, don’t be 
afraid for me !” was the reply ; and in 
another moment Briant was on the sur- 
face of the sea, swimming strongly with 
the rope behind him. 

In a calm the task would not, have 
been easy, for the surf beat furiously 
among the rocks. Currents and coun- 
ter-currents prevented the brave boy 
from keeping a straight line, and when 
he entered ane he could with difficulty 
make his way through. Gradually he 
made his way towards the beach, but it 
was evident that his strength was fail- 
ing him. He had not gone twenty yards 
from the schooner when he entered a 
whirlpool caused by the meeting of two 
streams of surf. If he could get round 
itor through it all might be well, for 
the sea beyond was calm, He tried to 
pass it on the left hand, but the attempt. 
was a failure. A strong swimmer in 
the prime of life would have tried in 
vain. The whirlpool seized him, and 
drew him irresistibly to the centre. 

“Help! Pull! Pull:” he shouted, 
and then he disappeared. ‘ 

On the yacht terror vas at its height. 

“ Haul away !” said Gordon, cooll 
_And the boys hauled as if for their 
lives, and in Jess than a minute Briant 
was on board—unconscious, it is true, 
but soon brought back to life in his 
brother’s arms. 

That attempt had failed. What was 
to be done now? Were they to wait? 
To wait for what? Help? id where 
-was help to come from 4 

Tt was now past noon, and the tide 
began to make, and the surf increased 
asthe water rose. And as it was new 
toon the tide would be higher than the 
evening before. And the wind had gone 
down but little ; and the schooner might 
be lifted from its rocky bed, and strike 
again, and be shattered on the reef! 

no one would survive! And yet 
nothing could be done ! 

In the stern the young boys gathered 
round the older ones, and watched the 


] 
waters rise, and the rocks disappear in | 
turn beneath the surf. The wind had 
gone round to the west again, and beat | 
ull on the shore. As the water deepened 
the waves rose, and rolled and broke up 
against her. By two o’clock the schooner 


in from the open sea, and rose a few 
feet from the stern of the yacht. It 
was over twenty feet high; it came 
with the fury of a torrent ; it covered 
the reef ; it lifted the schooner from the 
rocks, and, without even grazing them, 


They watched the 


had recovered from her heel and was ' 
upright, and her bow was free, and 
being dashed up and down on the rocks, 
while her stern remained firmly fixed. 
Soon she began to roll from sid« to side, 
and the boys had to cling together to 
revent being thrown overboard. Sud- ' 
Nenly a foaming mountain came rolling 


raters rise.” 


swept her onward: in less than a 
minute, amid the roaring mass of water, 
the wreck was carried to the beach, and 
laid on the sand within a couple of hun- 
dred feet of the trees at the foot of the 
cliff. And there it remained, while the 
fo flowed back and left it high and 
ry. 
7 (To be continued.) 


THE SPECKLED GIANT: 
A TALE OF A TICKLED TROUT, 


By ASHMORE RUSSAN, 


Author of “The Last of the Great Auks,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, THEN COMES THE TUG OF WAR. 


“ And presently, with gleeful shout, 
Fast on the trusty shank, 
He wrestled with a lusty trout, 


‘Aud flung him on the bank.” | 
cot. | 


| ‘Pug “speckled giant” was very un- 


easy in its mind. Just about a year 
before, when residing some ten milea 
nearer to the junction of the stream 
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with the River Avon, it had been 
startled by a vision of an upright 
ogre wearing silver-rimmed spectacles. 
Short] after the appearance of the 
ogre three of the 73” 


“ 


jiant’s” brothers 
vanished into space. They were whisked 
off to that bourne from whence no large 
well-conditioned fish ever returns—un- 
less the tackle breaks. But though 
lost to sight they were still to memory 


lear. 

The “giant” had a proper dread of 
the rarefied element that begins where 
the water ends. Once, when leaping at 
a fly, it had descended in the middle of 
a tuft of rushes, from which it had with 
difficulty freed itself. It remembered 
the choking sensation, the gasping for 
breath, the breathing, and yet not 
breathing, that immediately ensued, 
and had no desire for a second dose. 

And now that ancient, grim, specta- 
sled ogre had come peering and prying 
into the pool in the coppice. The 
“giant” knew the ancient one at the 
first glance. It felt almost ready to 
faint, and there was not a grain of sal 
volatile in the pool. 

However, as the spectacled ogre did 
aot stay very long, it soon regained its 
composure. It came of a light-hearted 
frisky family, and, though easily terri- 
fied, soon recevered. 

On the morrow, when the ancient 
angler had promised to return, the 
“giant” was itself again, and exceed- 
ingly lively, as numerous members of 
the family of lepidoptera found to their 
cost. But it had an insidious foe to 
contend against. 

It was a dull morning. In the west 
hung a black cloud that presaged a 
‘eavy thunderstorm. The insects flew 
low. Myriads hovered over the pool. 
The “giant” was having a “rare old 
‘ime of it.” It was very busy indeed, 
Hardly a minute without some 

r foolish flutterer falling a victim to 
its insatiable appetite. A tiny dun fell 
into the water only a couple of feet or 
so from the “giant’s” mouth. The 
“giant ” turned up its nose at it. 

“Too insignificant altogether.” 

A large fly fell close to the small one. 
The “giant” seized it. The displace- 
ment of the fish’s body caused a small 
whirlpool, which drew the tiny dun to 
its mouth. 

“Humph !” quoth the speckled one, 
“T may as well have it now that it is so 
near. It will be two birds with one 
stone.” 

The “giant” “gathered it in” in a 
half-hearted don’t-care-whether-I-have- 
it-or-not manner. 


A sharp jerk. Something stung the 
“giant” in the gills. It leaped back— 
mad with pain. 

“T'm_ settled! The silver-rimmed 


and fool- 


spectacle by all that’s finn: 
ish ! Tes” dear life now. Th make a 
tight for it.” 

t was too true. On the bank stood 
Mr. Brown, the ancient angler, light rod 
inhand. In the pool was the “speckled 
giant,” with a tiny hook firmly fixed in 
its ills, fighting for dear life. 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war. 
The ancient one was using the finest 


tackle he possessed. All depended 
upon skill. He would have to piay the 
“giant” in such a manner that the 


lusty fish would be unable to exert its 
strength. He would have to tire it out, 
and yet keep it away from the hazel 
roots, the very spot the “ 
struggling with might and main to 
reach. 

The ancient one’s fingers were upon 
the reel; the rod was short and flexible. 
Every time the “giant” rushed away it 
met with no opposition ; the line allowed 
it to go. Alas! only to pull it up the 
instant the rush was over. There was 
nothing to struggle against. The “giant” 
could get no purchase ; yet it could not 
reach the friendly shelter of the roots. 
The ancient one was a consummate 
angler. A sudden jerk from a fish a 
pound in weight would have smashed 
that fine line. The “giant” weighed 
more than four pounds, but it wa3 not 
allowed the privilege of a sudden jerk 
on the line. It dashed, plunged, leaped, 
and struggled, but the line always gave 
way. The ancient one knew the exact 
strain that the line would bear. He 
eased it at the slightest danger. The 
“giant” rushed wildly wp and down 
the pool. The ancient one allowed it to 
rush anywhere, wherever it chose to go, 
save and excepting in one direction, 
towards the hazel roots. 

The “giant” was tiring fast; it was 
near the surface ; the pressure was in- 
creasing. It had almost given itself w 
for lost, when it spied a cleft. stic 
standing upright in the water. It had 
once supported Tim O’Callaghan’s her- 
ring. Quick as lightning the “giant” 
dashed round it twice. Now it had a 

urchase. The reel was of no use now. 

ne jerk, and the “giant” was free— 
free, but with a tiny hook still in its 

ills, and six inches of fine gut hanging 
therefrom. 

The ancient one snatched his hat from 
off his bald cranium, flung it upon the 
fround, and excitedly danced upon it. 
The silver-rimmed spectacles followed 
the hat. In ten seconds they were a 
wreck—smashed all to hits. 

“Serves you right!” growled the 
ancient one, with a vicious jump. 
“Serves you right! What good are 
you? Couldn’t see that stick—couldn’t 
see that stick. I'll get it out—yes, I'll 
get it out and burn it. Tl burn it, 1 
will, and I'll watch it burning.” 

The ancient one reached over the 
pool and withdrew the stick from the 
mud. 

“Fresh cut,” he muttered, “ fresh 
cut, and stuck theer on Puppose. Td 
like to see the idiot as stuck it theer. 
Td warm his jacket. Two minutes, 
and I'd ha’ had the gentleman drowned 
and in the net. Well, well, it’s no good 
me waiting now; I'll come another 
time—I’ll come another time. I'll have 
him yet. He'll forget all about it ina 
coup! le o’ days.” 

e ancient one put away his tackle 
and left the coppice, grumbling. He 
grumbled all the way home and all the 
remainder of the day. He grumbled 
and muttered wherever he went, but few 
knew him, He was without the silver- 
rimmed spectacles. 

But to return to the pool in the cop- 
pice. So soon as the ancient one had 
turned his back upon it, a rosy-cheeked 
boy of some tweive summers peeped 
over the bushes. 

“That were a near squeak,” he ex- 


iant ” was | 


claimed ; “I thowt he had un. Wamt 
he wild! Smashed his sopeles, Tl see 


if theer be enough left for a burning- 


glass.” 

Tommy Headlands threw Muggins 
major’s guinea rod over the fence and 
brook into the coppice, and walking to 
the shallow that had so vexed the 
“ giant’s” mind, crossed over and ranto 
the spot where the ancient angler had 
danced so furiously upon his spec. 
tacles. 

“Why, he’s left the silver !” 

Tommy took up the battered frame 
and the rod, and turned to the pool. 

“Tt ain’t no good mea fishing for hin 
now,” he said, reflectively, “not abit. 
He won't bite, no fear ; not arter that 
theer scaring. I'll come the day arter 
to-morrow.” 

The “speckled giant” was having 
what may be termed a very bad time 
of it. Whatever the Fontainebleau 
carp may think of their gold rings 
there can be no doubt that the “giant” 
found the steel hook a great nuisance. 

The very next evening two members 
of the committee put in an appearance. 
The “giant,” like the American boy, “ay 
low.” The members of the committee 
returned to the Abbey without having 
so much as seen the big fish. 

The evening upon which the com 
mittee was to sit arrived. The appointed 
hour saw all the members, including 
Muggins major, assembled in Jack 
Arundel’s study. 

_ The chairman opened the proceed- 
ings: 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have an 
unpleasaat duty to perform. I regret 
to have to say that the ‘speckled giant’ 
proved itself too many for this com- 
mittee. The only thing caught was 4 
severe cold. Muggins major is suffering 
from a bad attack of influenza. He has 
also lost a guinea rod, a creel, and 
several lines. Before this meeting is 
dissolved I will move vote of con- 
dolence wit. the hon member. I have 


nothing more to say with regard to the 
‘speckled giant.’ I’ve done with it 
Funibois will explain.” 


Tim O'Callaghan sprang to his feet. 

“Be jabers ae 

Tim evidently was excited. No cr: 
of “order” greeted his wild exclama 
tion. The chairman was not eque 
to it. 

“Faith, now, Mr. Chairman,” crie 
Tim, “d’ye mane to say that this cou 
mittee is licked? It’s meself will g 
to-morrow and bring back the ‘giant’ 


I have to ladle ivery drap of watherot : 


of the hole.” 
No reply from the chairman. 
Muggins major rose. 
“Mr. Chairman and gentiemen, I’'t 


gaught a gold in my head. I've lo | 
my best rod and all the taggle. Idor 
giant,’ at 


gare what begomes of the 
want no gondolence.” 
The chairman rose. 
“Tall upon tne hon. member in t 
vice-chair to give an explanation,” - 
said. 
Fanibois rose. 
“Boys,” he said, disregarding 


Parliamentary formality, “I have ~ 
The ‘speckl 


doleful tale to tell. 
giant’ has escaped us.” 

“Sure, ye don’t mane that!” ¢ 
claimed Tim. 
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“What, hooked it?” added Harry 
Bluffton. 

“Yes ; hooked it,” replied Funibois, 
dolefully. “ Hooked it, or been hooked; 
its all the same to us. I went to 
Brown’s shop after school to get a fly. 
In the window, laid out on grass, I saw 
a large trout.” 


Muggins major started. His face 
reddened. 
“The old hum— !” he muttered. | 


“I went inside the shop,” continued | 
Funibois, “‘and asked the old fellow 
where he caught it. He was quite 
snappish ; said he didn’t catch it, he 
bought it. I asked him where it came | 
from. From the brook in Headlands’s 
coppice. It was the ‘speckled giant,’ 
our ‘speckled giant a 

“Who gaught it!” asked Muggins 


major, eagerly: 

“Tomm: eadlands, the farmer’s 
son,” said Funibois. 

“My rod and taggle,” groaned Mug- 
gins.‘ When was it gaught 1” 

“This morning.” 

“Phwat does it weigh?” asked Tim, 
with some excitement. 

“Four pounds and a half.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, 
‘this committee is now dissolved.” 

“Mourning is optional,” sud ie 
bois. “Sapington, can you play the 
“Dead March 1” A : 

“T think so,” replied Sapington. 


* * * 
This is what had happened, The an- 
\ cient angler allowed the “speckled 


| giant,” two whole days in which to get 


“Then fetch your concertiua, and 
Play it.” : 
@ committee dissolved to slow 


music. 


over its fright. On the third morning 
he visited the coppice, taking with him 
his deadliest lure. While putting his 
tackle in order he saw a sinall bo 
creep up to the pool on the hazel-bus 
side, part the bush, and drop a line 
exactly over the “giant's” lair among 
the roots. The boy was using a joint of 
Muggins major’s rod. The bait was a 
fat green caterpillar. 

ardly had the bait disappeared in 
the water than the “giant” was 
hooked. 

“ Hooray !” shouted Tommy. “ Here, 
guv’nor, catch hold,” throwing the rod 
joint across the stream, “catch hold, 
and lug him out. I can’t get at him 
here. You needn’t be afraid to pull this 
time. The line be double.” | 

“Come round and get him out your- 
self,” said the disgusted angler. 

Tommy went round, and hauled at 
the line with both hands. He pulled 
with all his strength, As Tommy 
weighed about eighty pounds, and the 


“giant” only four and a half, the odds 
were enormously in Tommy’s favour. | 


Soon the “speckled giant” la; i 
on the bank. e See 

It was much too short of breath to 
waste any in vain remarks. 

The ancient one offered half-a-crown, 
and the “giant” changed hands. 

* * * * 

Walk down the right hand side of the 
High Street, Alne, starting from the 
church. You will see a tin carp dan- 
gling from a bamboo fishing-rod over a 
shop window. 

Step up to the window and you will 
see a glass case. Within it is a trout, 
nicely varnished, and with its spots 
tinted with vermilion. It is the 


“SPECKLED Giant” of our story. 


THE MYSTERIES UF MOSTERTON MARSH. 


By Rev. A. N. MAiAN, M.A, F.G.S., 


Author of * Buried Treasure,” ‘Cacus and Hercules,” ete, 


\W= school was over next day, | 

Pearce and Aston did not take | 
long to run down the lane and across 
the fields to Chesterton House. I can | 
uever think of those lanes and fields | 
without emotion. I went down to ' 
Deepwells last autumn, just to wander 
about and refresh old memories, and 
came toa particular stile, on which I 
zat my name one day with Harry 
Dawson. The letters were just visible, 
almost obliterated by the influences of 
a quarter of a century. The two boys | 


vaulted over that stile, and then walked ° 
slowly the rest of the way, so as not 
& arrive too hot. Edwin had been 
ziving Frank a vivid description of the 
ical events of the previous evening, | 
and they decided that it boded favour- 


’ fished 


ably for the success of their proposed | 


penton that evening. A 
win had not seen his aunt since 
the fracas, and was rather apprehensive 
of meeting her, but he did not think 
she would lecture him before Frank. 
And he was right. They found dinner | 
awaiting them, and Miss Davis greeted 


Frank with motherly affection. She ; 


was as kind-hearted an old lady as 
ever lived. 
It so happened that Miss Davis made 


no allusion at all to Edwin about the | 
| 


matter on his mind. Possibly she for- 
got; possibly she thought well 


pass; for after the protestations she 


to let it | 


CHAPTER Iv. 


had made in behalf of hei self and house- 
maid, she might have found it difficult 


| to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the bel 


haviour displayed by both. 

The afternoon Passed merrily. There 
was no lack of amusement in the 
garden. The boys fed the gold-fish 
and they rowed about the lake and 
i ; and if such a programme was 
not suicient to entertain two boys for 
an aivernoon, I should be sorry for 


: them. 
Some of my boys said to me the 
other day, “Oh, sir, we should like to 


have been at your school, you had such 
jolly fun there !” 

I suggested that there is probably 
just as much fun in other schools, but 
it does not always find an historian. 
Where would have been the fun of the 
Trojan War, if “the blind old bard of 
Scio’s rocky isle” had not relieved the 
blank of his sightless life by gong 7 

While tea was going on, Edwin said, 

“ Aunt, I hope you will allow us to go 
out afterwards; we can take the 
butterfly-net, and we want to have a 
look round those meadows by the 
bridge ; perhaps we shall see a Jack-o’- 
Lantern !” 

Miss Davis smiled, and gave consent, 
telling the boys to be back in good 
time. 

So the butterfly-net and other appli- 
ances, including a bamboo fishing-rod, 


were got hold of, and the boys set forth. 
They dawdled about and caught some 
moths and _ then hid the net in the 

edge ; and as the time for meeting 
Jem drew on, they walked more quickly 
towards Tippet’s Corner. Aston made 
sure that all was in readiness for kind- 
ling the bogey light ; and he coine? 
another name for it—the Bamboogey— 
since it was to be suspended from the 
end of a bamboo fishing-rod. Then he 
branched off into the fields, leaving 
Frank to go on alone. 

Frank did not much like the solitude. 
It was a dark evening and the hedges 
were high; so he hurried on to the 
cross roads, where he found Jem. 

“Well, master, you be come, then.” 

“Yes, Jem, it’s all right, let us go on. 
How dark it is!” 

“We'd best keep down the road to 
the bridge, and then turn into the 
fields. I saw the light last time in the 
field by the bridge ” 

“Come on, then ; let’s go.” 

They hurried on and soon reached the 
bridge. They got over a gate and 
walked under the hedge, keeping a 
sharp look-out over the field em 
pointed towards the large patch of 
reeds where he had seen the light, but 
it was too dark to distinguish anything. 

They had gone about a hundred yards 
up the field, when Frank put his hand 
on Jem’s arm, and said, in a low whisper, 


aod 
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“Look there—I saw a light!” 
“Where?” 

“Up there! I’m sure I did. There 
Tan Ws iaaltb ing hitherto 
em, who een peering hithe: 
towards the river, now looked in the 
opposite direction, and there, just above 
the hedge at the farther end of the 


“Oh, maister, it's an awful goblin!” 


said Jem. 


field, hovered a mysterious globe of 
pale phosphorescence, now swaying 
gently to and fro, now whirling rapidly 
round in fantastic gyrations, now jump- 
ing, up and down. Jem shuddered and 


sal 

“Oh, maister, I never seed it like that 
before—it’s an awful goblin !” 

“Oh, come on, and let’s see where it 
is. Don't be afraid, Jem!” 

Frank walked on boldly, but Jem 
clutched his arm, and said, 

“Don’t go on, sir—it’s certain death. 
That be one of them ocorpsy dancers, 
what come from graves as haven't yet 

ot skeletons in them. Let’s get back. 
hh, mercy, don’t leave me!” =~ 

Jem’s language sent a creepy shiver 
through Frank’s marrow, and his great 
desire was to get to Aston. So he shook 
off Jem, and said, 

“Come on; what a funk you are! I 
thought you said you’d try and find out 
what it was.” 

“Maister, maister, don’t leave me! I 
shal. die of fright! Oh, look, there be 
another of them! Oh, the bogeys are 
about to-night, sure enough !” 

Frank looked, and saw another light 
moving between him and the bamboo- 
gey. fe rose and fell, and swayed back- 
wards and forwards, and shed a fitful 
glimmer, and looked to Frank’s excited 
imagination like an illuminated skull 
and crossbones. It was Frank now who 
was smitten with a deadly panic. He 
dared not go after Aston, for he would 
have to run the gauntlet of this appall- 
ing phantom. A strange moaning 
sound, dying off into a heartrending 
wail, now struck fresh terror into the 
hearts of the two boys. It was only a 
‘heep-dog howling far away, but Jem 
declared it was the death-shriek in some 
munderous assault. 

This additional horror fairly scared 
Frank out of his senses. His one idea 
was to run for his life. And this he 
did, plunging madly through furze- 
bushes an: reeds, scrambling over the 
gate, across the bridge, and along the 
road as hard as he could goin the direc- 
tion of Chesterton House. 


Jem, when he saw Frank Pearce take 
to his heels, would have laughed if only 
it had been broad daylight. But he 
was strongly inclined to follow his ex- 
ample; for he was as fully persuaded 
that the first light was a supernatural 
manifestation as Frank was about the 
second. Jem now thought the best 
thing to be done was to make for his 
brothe 
sible. But there was the river an 
ugly bit of swamp between them, so 
that he would have to go round by the 
road over the bridge. Circumstances, 
however, now rendered that course un- 
advisable. For the first light was 


becoming active to an extraordinary | 
degree. It had ceased its manceuvres | 
above the hedge, and was travelling at | 


a rapid rate high in the air, sweeping 
and swirling down the swampy m 
in the direction of the bri If it 
continued this course, Jem’s retreat 
would be virtually cut off; for he could 
never dare risk a close encounter with 
such an appalling visitant. Jem was 
verily in an “awful funk.” There was 
nothing for it but to reach the road and 


run for his life to the cottage, and get | 
his father to come and rescue Jack, who | 


beyond doubt would be no less territied 
than Jem was. Therefore, without 
further reflection, Jem took to his heels 
and made tracks for home. 

The four boys now resembled four 
pawns upon a chess-board engaged in 
executing a gambit and a counter- 
gambit. 

Aston’s course has already been indi- 
cated. He had seen no signs of Pearce 


and Jem as he sheltered under the | 
, hedge and upraised the bogey light 


above it. The bamboo rod reac! 
twelve feet into the air, so that the 
light was high above the hedge while 
he was below. Nor had he seen the 
other light, which was not visible from 
his position. So he resolved to have a 
brisk run down the meadow, and its 
result was, as we have heard, to scare 
Jem from the scene of action. 
Suddenly, in the full course of his 
rapid career, Aston caught sight of the 
other light down among the reeds. 
Jack had already seen the bamboogey, 
and his heart was quaking with terror, 
for never in the wildest freaks of fancy 
had he imagined the existence of suc! 
a lively gotlin. In manipulating his 
lantern Jack had paid strict attention 
to the orthodox rules of the game. Now 
he saw before him a light that entirely 
disregarded such rules—a lawless and 
reckless goblin, and withal apparently 
making for him! What could an igno- 
rant lad do under such circumstances 
but shiver with fright ? None too warm 
was Jack before ; his feet were wet and 
the evening was chill, and his natural 
warmth burned low. Lucky for him 
that he was on the side of the river 
nearest the farm, sepeteted from it only 
by a couple of hedges, which were as 
nothing to him. Therefore, without 
loss of time he was minded to make 
what haste he could to gain the hospit- 
able shelter of the farmyard. As a 
soldier who leaves his arms on the field 
of battle when seized with panic, so did 
Jack put down the lantern and turn to 
fly. Six steps only had he gone, how- 
ever, splashing through Is in the 
darkness, when he found lf hope- 


rand get home as soon as pos- | 


eadow | 


lessly sinking in the squashy swamp. 
Deep down in the mid and ooze his 
legs descended, even to the knees ; no: 
even then did his feet find firm ground. 
Oh, how he struggled to extricate then. 
but the tenacious mud held him fast 
It was impossible to lift his knees, and 
there he must have stuck till now if ne 
one had come to his rescue. 
As for Aston, his course had been 
arrested by the sight of what he su 
posed to be the genuine Goblin of the 
Marsh, around which hovered vague 
mysteries of dread, and in whose train 
lurked grizzly murder. Should he dare 
to approach and discover his nature? 
Ah! if he only had Frank by him, be 
might then command the _ necessary 
courage ; but alone in the darkness— 
ugh! He shuddered at the thought. || 
and, turning at right-angles, fled to the 
hedge. He must get out of the field a 
all cost, and the cost was not small. , 
The hedge was high, the bank steep. 
but Aston scrambled up, and 
forcing his way through its obstruction. 
Whoever planted that hedge must have 
done so on an unlucky day, like the 
planter of that. “sorry log” which 
nearly killed Horace. Aston shoved 
his best and got into the middle of that 
hedge, but he could get no farther. He |, 
tried to break away the tangled | 
branches, but the thorns stung and tore | 
him in all directions. He tried to work 
to the right, he tried to the left; he 
tried to wriggle out backwards by the 
way he had entered. But fresh branches 
seemed to have sprung up behind him, 
and by no contrivance could he succeed. 
The Caudine forks was nothing to it! 
To add to his distress there now smote 
upon his ear the sound of weird and 
dismal wailings. For Jack’s terror of 
being sucked down into the abyss of 
mud overcame for the moment his 


“Suddenly Aston cau; 
other {i 


ag sight of the 


supernatural fears, and he was blubber- 
|4ng and moaning in such plaintive and 
agonised tones, that Aston, as he 
listened, bethought him of all the horri- 
ble things he had ever heard of—hounds 
of war let loose and hastening to gnash 
upon him with their ravenous jaws— 
demons and ghosts, goblins and vam- 
pires and furies huddled together to 
paralyse 


sweep through his mind and 


his senses. 
(To be continued.) 


“Fire! Firel!” 
{A well-known reputed incident in the life of Sir Walter Ra'eigh.J—See p, 60. 
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A WINTER'S SAIL IN AN OPEN BOAT. 


TURNED in 
early with 
that object, 
and the 


1ext day 

were up betimes ; | 
but, on going outside the 
house, it did not look very 


promising. 

The wind was still strong from the south: 
west—squally, and with occasional heavy 
showers of rain—so it was not very hard 
work for our friends to persuade us to re- 
main to breakfast, after which we wrote 
home to allay any anxiety about us, as the 
morning’s paper had reported a large num- 
ber of wrecks through yesterday’s gale. 

With a reef down in the main-lugsail, we 
started about eleven o’clock, tacking down 
in the slack water until reaching the Point, 
where the flood-tide met us, making it a 
difficult matter to hold our own against it ; 
but gradually Grays was passed, and 
Gravesend came into view, being soon lost 
again in a terrific squall of wind and rain, 
in which we had to get another reef down 
and lower the mizen; and, being too busy 
to get our oilskins on, were both drenched 
through. 

The squall was very heavy, but did not 
last long ; and when just below Gravesend 
the rain ceased, and a greasy-looking sun 
showed through the passing clouds, making 
it appear quite cheerful in comparison to 
the previous quarter of an hour. So we 
shook out a reef when abreast of the 
“Ovens,” and the wind veering round a 
bit enabled us to lay well down over the 
Blyth Sands. 

he opportunity was here taken, while in 
comparatively smooth water, of getting 
some lunch. A solid-looking pork-pie was 
first dispatched, followed by a dessert of 
gweet biscuits and cheese, washed down 
with some of the contents of the stone 
bottle, and finished by a pipe or two, by 
which time we were down as far as the 
Medway. Here we had to tie the second 
reef up again to meet another squall, which 
lasted much longer than the previous one; , 
and keeping well inside of what is generally 
called the overland passage, we were well 
on with the end of the coast-line of the Isle 
of Sheppey by dusk. 

When pbrenst of Warden Point the ques- 
tion arose again as to where were we to 
spend the night? 

We well knew it would be impossible to 
get round the North Foreland this tide; 


By a YACHTSMAN. 
CHAPTER II. 


and, as the night was setting in very dark 
and thick, without either moon or stars 
showing, and was evidently going to be 
another dirty night at sea, we settled to run 
into Herne Bay. 

The wind was piping up with heavy, 
apiteful squalls, that laid our little ship 
well over, causing constant baling to be 
necessary, although we had two reefs down 
and the mizen stowed ; and to each heavier 
squall I had to luff her up to take the 
weight out of the sail, with the result that 
Herne Bay was well under our lee when we 
got in with the land. 

Here we held another consultation as to 
whether it would not be advisable to yct 
ahead as far as possible that night before 
the weather got worse, as it seemed likely 
to do. 

We thought that Margate might be 
managed by getting as near in shore as 
the outlying rock would permit, an. so 
running over the flood: tide. 

All hands agreeing to chis proposition, 
we tacked, and took a fresh departure out 
into the black night. 

Near the Reculvers father lita match, and 
found it was just 7.30, and, not having had 
anything to eat since lunch, we began to feel 


rather peckish, so overhauled our bags, but « 


the food had got damp with the sea-water, 
and was not very palatable. 

While munching some of the damp bis- 
cuits I heard the sound of breakers through 
the darkness, just in time to put her about, 
much closer than we wanted to be to the 
black rocks near the Reculvers. 

It was too close a shave, and as it would 
not do to risk having her bottom smashed 
in by the rocks a second time, we took 
turns to look out at the bow while the other 
steered. 

It was bitterly cold, with a keen wind, 
and, not having had any hot food since the 
morning, we felt nearly frozen, and were 
not at all sorry when, after a time, we saw 
the red light at Margate, showing up like a 
guiding-star ahead. 

We dashed t Birchington and West- 
gate Bay, and Aken lowering our sail, 
rounded the pier-head at Margate, and 
found ourselves among a crowd of various 
sized vessels that had run in for shelter. 
It was just twenty-five minutes past eleven 
by the harbour clock as we made fast along- 
side a small and solitary cutter-yacht, 
having done the run from Greenhithe in 
twelve hours, which was not bad speed for 
a small boat, as it is close on fifty miles 
between the two places with a fair wind, 
and a head-wind made nearly eighty miies 
to be sailed before reaching port. 

The cutter-yacht was manned by four 
amateur sailors, and one of them inquired 
where we were from. On telling him, he 
remarked, ‘‘ I suppose you had it roughish, 
didn’t you?” aad went on to inform us that 
they were bound for Sheerness, and had 
been weather-bound in the harbour for over 
a week, and. said he, ‘‘ There is very little 
fun to be had this weather, as it occupies 
two of us by turns, so long as she is afloat, 
day and night to keep her from bumping 
against the quay-sides, and we have settle: 
never to come out again when once we get 
home ; we have all had enough of it.” 

We sympathised with their misfortunes, 
and, as they intended remaining up, asked 
them to look after our craft, which they 
kindly promised to do. 

In crossing over their deck and up the 
ladder to the roadway above we left them 


sitting in a row on their cabin-top, fendin: 
their vessel off with their feet as she rolled, 
Laughingly wishing them a good nights 
rest, we made for an hotel near the harbour, 
and after a good supper turned in, qui 
tired out. 

The following morning, after breaks. | 
we strolled round the harbour to sve after 
our boat and get an idea of the weather | 
outside from the jetty. The four sailor 
were sitting on the cabin-top still, spi 
looking as if they had been there all nigl. 
The wind was blowing strong, but hei 
shifted round to the south, which was 10 
what we wanted, as, although it would su: 
beautifully as far as the North Forelani 
once round that headland we should havet 
right ahead. 

‘Tt is an ill-wind that blews no one any 
good” is an old proverb, which I pointe: 
out to the four prisoners on the yacht va 
suitable to them, as it was a fair wind 
Sheerness. ‘ 

“Yes,” said one of them, “but I thins 
we had better wait until it has dropped s 
bit; our craft buries her nose in too far whet 
it’s blowing to please me.” 

We scarcely Lnew what course to pursie 
ourselves, as shortly after the wind fre! 
ened, until it again blew as hard as on the 
previous day, but due south ; 90 we louny*! 
about the town until noon, and then, & 
there seemed no indication of it abatin: 
that day, and as we had got tired of doinz 
nothing, we settled to etart, blow bist 
or low. 2 

So, tying two reefs down in the main loz 
sail, we left the harbour, the four capure 
paving their hate and wishing 0s 6% 
luck, 

We coasted merrily along in shore unde: 
the lee of the cliffs, to keep out of the wind 
as much as possible. 

Foreness and the Longnose was 0? 
reached, and then we began to feel the fal 
strength of the wind, which came howliag 
along right in our teeth, making 6 ‘ev 
heavy sea run, the tide being on the ebb, 
and congequently ayainst the wind. Agi 
and again was our little craft: pressed dor? 
in the squalls, until we mad3 more wate 
than ‘vas either safe or pleasant as we let 
to windward. Baling was a constant nec 


sity, but we neither felt at all disposed 
give in while a chance remained o! ie 
3 


round ; but the sea was so heavy 
were driven dead to leeward each tack, 8" 
several times, had I not luffed her u 
smartly, we should have been rolled clea: 
over. - 

So after three hours of at, when }0 
below Kingsgate, both wet through, ¥! 
determined to try back in. I had el 
served a large French lugger of about fi" 
tons, with eighteen men a her, vi 
had been, like ourselves, trying to '% 
down, give up the job earlier in 
aad drop anchor near the land, where. # 
she rolled and jumped, I could see she ¥# 
held right against the tide by the stretst 
of the wind. 

While reaching in for the shore I ba 
pened to look round and noticed that 
cargo steamer of some two hundred at 
burden had brought up about three ml 
out off the Foreland, where she was Wi! 
rode in the same manner. 

It was now blowing a whole gale, 
afterwards saw registered in fhe officl 
report at Ramsgate. ur ition 
become anything but pleasant, the bo 
was too small to make the passage in su 
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heavy weather, and, on the chance of the , 
steamer being bound down Channel, we 
thought it worth trying to reach her and , 
get a tow down ; and we reckoned, if not | 
going any farther that day, we might have , 
a rest under her lee, so once more put about ; 
and made for her. 

They threw a rope to us as we lowered ! 
our sail and ran alongside. We soon made 
fast, and then a desultory conversation , 
began, from which we gathered, to our , 
great joy, that they were bound for Sand- | 
wich, and would start as soon as a small , 
repair had been finished to the engine, 
which had broken down. 

Conversation was carried on with con- 
siderable difficulty, owing to the wind and 
the fearful manner in which she rolled, the 
men’s heads at one moment being ona level 
with our own as they leaned over the bul- 
wark rail, and the next would be about 
twenty feet above us as we stood up to 
shove clear when she came over again. 

It was tiring work, and exceedingly dan- 
gerous, as had she touched us onco we 
should have been swamped immediately. 

The men put down a large cork fender, 
but our boat caught up against it on the 

. first scend, nearly capsizing us, and snapped 
the rope, letting the fender drive away to 
jeeward. 


We soon saw our position was untenable, 
as :t was getting dark and difficult to dis- 
tinguish the seas as they rolled up, so deter- 
mined to hang on astern. : 

We got a double line of our bass warp 
fast aboard, and then dropped astern. 

Now we had only the seas to watch, and 
as she met them steadily, only takin 
pint or two c.boanl as an occasional higher 
sea came rolling up, we thought it a good 
opportunity to get some refreshment, which 
we had needed for some time. So, sitting 
down on the after-thwarts, we discussed the 
femainder of our previsions in the dark. 


iis was the first medal issued to the 
aimy ; it was the first in which ribbon 
and medal were alike for all ranks, from 
‘he general to the drummer-boy. Among 
the relics at Apsley House in 1853 was— 
“His own Waterloo medal, engraved 
‘Arthur, Duke of Wellington,’ and much 
worn by use, with the ring cobbled and 
mended by himself.” 

The Waterloo Medal was issued in 1816, 
and has the same ribbon as that for the 
Peninsula, Un the obverse is the head of 
George Iv., then Regent, with ‘‘ GEORGE P.” 
to the right and “‘REGENT” to the left ; and 
on the reverse is a seated figure of Victory, 
with wide wings, holding the laurel and 
olive-branch, and having ‘‘ WELLINGTON ” 
over her head and ‘‘ WATERI.0O ” under her 
feet. with ‘‘ JUNE 18, 1815,” in the exergne. 
Unlike all other medals, it was hung to the 
tibbon by a plain round ring. 


THE INDIAN WAR MEDAL. 


This is the companion to the Peninsula 
Medal, and was similarly belated, it not 
having been issued until 185]. It has on 
the obverse the Queen’s head and “vic- 
TORIA REGINA,” and on the reverse a very 
graceful figure of Victory, seated in “‘ that 
quiet posture the most fitting to commemo- 
rate services long past.” At her side is the 
lotos flower, as emblematic of India ; in her 
left hand is a laurel quoit, and in her right 
is a bnahy olive-branch. She sits near a 
palm.-tree, to which a trophy of Indian arms 


seems to be hung. Overhead is ‘‘to THE 


The night had closed round us, when the | 


sound of their donkey-engine getting in the 
anchor played a merry tune in our ears, and 
we Peepered for towing. 

She soon started, but it blew so strong 
that she was two hours steaming about six 
miles, where she again brought up for the 
night, about a mile below Ramsgate, as 
they could not go over the Sandwich flats 
that tide. 

We hauled alongside once more, and, 
giving the men a tip and thanking them 
or the tow down, we got our warp which 
had done us so much good service aboard 
again. We had expected it to snap several 
times while towing from the violence of the 
jerks, but it had held out bravely. 

Our sail was soon set, and as we were not 
much more than a mile from Ramsgate, 
with the wind over our stern, it was not 
long before we shot past the light at the 
head of the pier and rounded-to in smooth 
water, very glad to have made the harbour 
for that night. 

Leaving the boat in charge of a local 
boatman, we went in search of a bed, and 
having discussed a good square meal, we 
turned in for the night, thoroughly aching 
with the continued exertions of the day. 

The next morning it was blowing ae hard 
as ever, and as it was still from the south 
we decided to remain at Ramsgate that day, 
and spent the time rambling about and 
watching several wrecks that were bronght 
into the harbour. 


I got up soon after daybreak on the fol-. 


lowing morning and walked down to the 
boat. The wind was still in the same 
uarter, but not so heavy ; so after break- 
‘ast we went aboard to make the final effort. 
Breakfast not being ready when ordered 
had delayed us, with the result that by the 
time we started our fair tide was nearly 
spent, so we took a long leg to windwai 
into Pegwell Bay, and then tacked down. 


ete fead tide met: us aber just off the second 
ttery, and I sug; ringing up; but 
we tried one more. ek out and ack, with 
the result that we were astern of our former 
position, so dropped our kedge over and 
waited until the full strength of the tide 
‘was spent. 

A large Deal boat of about thirty feet, 
locally known as a ‘‘knock-toes,” had 
started from Ramsgate with four men in, 
a few minutes after us, and, hdving taken 
an extra turn outwards, caught the full tide 
against her before they could run in shore 
and bring up, so had to turn back to Rams- 

te. 


We congratulated each other on our luck 
so far, and then lay down on the thwarts 
for a rest. When the tide slackened we 
got our anchor again, and, keeping well in 
shore, pulled for the rest of the distance, 
arriving at Deal by four o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Lying on our oars, we watched our 
chance, and then ran in on top of a comber, 
and, hooking on the life-line, jumped ashore 
and walked her up the beach with the wind- 
lass or capstan, of which there are a large 
number. 

A small crowd of boatmen and loungers 
had gathered to see us land, no doubt ex- 
pecting a little amusement in the way of ap 
upset, or seeing us both drenched before we 
could get out of her (not an unusual sight 
in bad weather), but we disappointed them 
this time, and, after paying a visit to the 
Channel pilot who owned the boat, and was 
extremely surprised to hear we had made 
the passage in such bad weather, we caught 
the train home. 

And so ended our trip, which, taking into 
consideration the unsettled state of the ele- 
ments and the small size of our ship, may 
be looked upon as a good test of the noted 
sea-going qualities of the Deal Inggers. 

(THE END.) 


1V.—THE WATERLOO MEDAL. 


ARMY OF INDIA,” and in the exergue is 
the date 1799-1826, for the services covered 
by the medal. The ribbon is nearly Cam- 
bridge blue, and the clasps, twenty-one in 
number, are £xed to it with roses between. 

Although the earliest date is 1799, the 
first clasp is for Allighur in 1803, but be- 
tween those dates Seringapatam had been 
captured, and commemorated in its special 
medal issued by the East India Company, 
and this was really the first medal that a 
British Government allowed to be worn by 
private soldiers. It is a strange, large 
medal ; it was issued in silver-gilt for the 
field officers, in silver for the captains and 


subalterns, in bronze for the non-commis- | 


sioned officers, and in pure grain tin for the 
privates. On one side is a grand battle- 

iece, with the sun in splendour and a fort 
in flames, and the British army storming a 
breach, the design being from a drawing 
jobs, the storming of Seringapatam in the 
‘ull blaze of the Indian sun at half-past one 
o’clock on & May afternoon. Underneath 
the landscape is an inscription in Persian 
signifying “The Fort of Seringapatam, the 
gift of God, the 4th May, 1799.” On the 
reverse is a grand set-to between a lion and 
a tiger, in which the tiger is getting the 
worst of it. The scene is a jungle, with the 
usual lotos-flower and palm-tree, and over- 
head is a long. banner, with an Arabic in- 
scription signifying ‘‘ The Conquering Lion 
of God.” The ribbon is of a sort of watered 
orange colour—tiger colour, in fact. 

This storming of Seringapatam, under Sir 


made on the spot of that hottest of all hot ; 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


David Baird, was a very brisk bit of work. 
Tippoo—Tippoo means tiger, whence the 
allusions on the medal, and Tippoo's tiger- 
skin guards, and his musical-box of a tiger 
killing a soldier with a proper growling and 

ning accompaniment as now exhibited 
at the Indian Museum at South Kensington, 
and his golden throne on tiger back, and his. 
tiger-handled pistole, etc., ete.—Tippoo the 
tiger seems to have been caught napping, 
for no one would have expected a breach to 
be assaulted in the heat of the day in such 
a climate. However, he made a gallant 
resistance, and his body was found among 
heaps of slain, so that with the capture the 
Mynore War ended. 

‘he first clasp on the Indian War Medal 
is for the storm of Allighur on the 4th of 
September, 1803. This service occurred 
during the Mahratta War, when the Mah- 
rattas were led by General Perron, the 
Frenchman, and the British were led by 
General Lake. ‘I think that General 
Lake’s capture of Allighur is one of the 
most extraordinary feats that I have heard 
of in this country,” said the Duke of 
Wellington. The attack took place about 
five o’clock in the morning. An attempt at 
escalade failed ; then, under a tremendous 
fire, a gun was run up to tke main gate, 
and for twenty minutes attempts were made 
to blow the gate open. At last it was forced 
back, and the men rushed in and fought 
their way along a narrow, intricate passage 
in the midst of a heavy cross fire. There 
was a second gate to be forced, thena third, 
then a fourth, which could not be won. 
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the gun was brought along under the leaden 
hail and fired at the gate, and at length the 
wicket was knocked open, and through this 
slipped Major Macleod and cleared a space 
for his men to follow and finally capture the 
stronghold. 

The next clasp is for the Battle of Delhi 
on September 11th, 1803. In this battle 
Lake defeated another Frenchman, Bour- 
quin, and the result was the restoration of 
Shah Allum, the nominal sovereign of Hin- 
Aostan. The next is for Assye, on Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1803, the battle in which ‘the 
Honourable Arthur Wellesley” first com- 
manded in chief, and in which Scindiah 
-and his Mahrattas were brilliantly beaten. 
‘The next is for the siege of Asseer Ghur, a 
month afterwards, where Colonel Stevenson 
captured the last of the possessions of Dow- 
lut Rao Scindiah in the Deccan. The next 
fis for Laswarree, where Lake gave Scindiah 
his final defeat, destroyed his French- 
officered ‘‘ Deccan Invincibles,” and took 
his baggage and camp equipage, his ele- 
phants and camels and bullocks, and forty- 

four stand of colours, seventy-two guns, 

sixty-four tumbrils of ammunition, and 
such-like and so forth—in short, one of the 
completest settlements ever seen on a 
battle-field. It was a long five hours’ fight, 
very stubborn while it lasted, in which the 
76th fought like heroes, and won their big 
gong used by the sergeant of the guard for 
striking the hours. 

The next clasp is for Wellesley’s second 
victory, that on the plain of Argaum on 
November 29th, 1803, in which the Rajah 
-of Berar was worsted. The next is for the 
siege and storm of Gawilghur that followed 
on the 15th of December, and led to the 
treaty of the 17th of that month. 

The next victory thought worthy of a 
-clasp is the defence of Delhi in the Holkar 
campaign in October, 1804; the next the 
battle of Deig on the 13th of November, in 
which the general in command, Frazer, was 
‘killed, and Monson had to continue and 
-complete the triumph. The next the cap- 
ture of Deig on the 23rd of December, when 
‘the fugitives from the battle made a despe- 
‘rate resistance, and were mostly bayoneted 
:at their posts. 

Twelve years elapsed before another clasp 
‘was won, and that was in the Nepaul War 
-of 1816, in which Ochterlony led his men 
through the strange forest at the foot of the 

Himalayas, and captured the heights of 
‘Sierapore. In November of the next year 


came another little war, which added two 
clasps to the ribbon, one for the battle of 
Kirkee, the other for the battle of Poona, 
both victories having been won over the 
Peishwah, the first by Colonel Buer, on the 
5th of November, the second by Lionel 
Smith, on the 16th. 
the Rajah of Berar, without the slightest 
notice, and apparently in pure wilfulness, 


The Cross for Roberts’s March. 


attacked the troops at Seetabuldee. Being 


In the same month | 


repulsed, he offered to surrender his guns ; 
the troops advanced to take possession, and | 
secured the first battery, but before they 
reached the second a storm of. musketry | 
broke out upon them from all sides where | 
the Rajah’s men had been ambushed ; but | 
General Doveton, anticipating something of 
the sort, was equal to the occasion, and the 
treacherous Rajah was defeated and all his 
guns were captured. After Seetabuldee Nag- | 
pore was besieged, and finally fell on the Ist 
of January, 1818. Thus two more clasps 
were added to the pale blue ribbon. 1 
On the 2ist of December another clasp | 
was won by the defeat ef Holkar at Ma- 
heidpore ; and on the Ist of January, 1818, 
the same day as Nagpore fell, Captain | 
Staunton won another clasp by his gallant 
defence of Corygaum against the Peishwah’s 
army. Staunton had about a thousand 


men, the Peishwah had over twenty-eight 
thousand, and, owing to some strange cir- 
cumstances, Staunton’s men had to go 
without food or drink from the evening of 
December 31st until nine o'clock on the 
morning of January 3rd. The enemy had 
caught them on the march ; they had taken 
shelter on the hill by Corygaum, defended 
their camp, driven the enemy back and out 
of the village below, and then they cleared 


| the road, and marched off unmolested. 


After Corygaum no clasp was won for six 
years. There then broke out, in 1824, the 
first Burmese War, known olfticially as the 
war in Ava, in which Sir Archibald Camp. 
bell captured Rangoon, and distinguished 
himself in many encounters, halting only a 
four days’ march from Ummerapoora, when 
the king who had declared the war finally 
gave in and paid all its expenses. 

The last service commemorated by the 
Indian War Medal is the storm of Bhurt- 
pore, by Combermere, in January, 1826. 
The fortified city was five miles in ¢i 
ference, and a place of immense st 
In 1805 it had withstood four attacks 
General Lake before it was captured ; and 
now, under a rebel rajah, it hoped to defy 
the commander-in-chief. There was 4 
formal siege for a month with mines and 
breaches, and building up during the night 
of walls beaten down during the day, and 
finally a storm and capture. 


THE LONG SERVICE AND GOOD CONDUCT 
MEDAL, 


This medal was authorised by King Wil- 
liam 1y., on the 30th July, 1830. It isa 
development of the medal issued by the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, already alluded 
to. It is hung to a crimson ribbon. (n 
the obverse is a trophy of arms, with a 
royal arms in the centre, and on the revere 
is the inscription, in the plainest possible 
characters. 


THE MERITORIOUS SERVICE MEDAL. 


This is not the next medal in order of 
date, but it can fittingly be placed here. It 
was first granted by the Queen, in Decem- 
ber, 1845, and is worn entirely by sergeants. 
On the obverse is the (Jueen’s head, on the 
reverse is a laurel wreath and crown, and 
FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE. The ribbon 
is plain crimson. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


E have, once more, great pleasure in 

starting our annual series of com- 
‘petitions ; and, as we stated last year, we 
-sincerely trust that, in addition to old 
friends, very many of our readers who have 
-not hitherto taken any part in these honour- 
-able und stimulating trials of skill will now 
pluck up heart to strive for a place amongst 
the successful competitors. al friends, 
-it should be ever remembered by aspirants 
to literary or art success, are not always 
‘the safest nor best judges of one’s capa- 
bilities; and it should prove helpful in 
-every way to have one’s work tested b 
competent authorities side by side with 
that of others of one’s own age resident in 
-all parts of Great and Greater Britain. 

We start our competitions for the present 
volume with the following subjects, and 
hope to announce others, Specially chosen 
sto suit all classes of readers, as the volume 
Brogresses. ~ We should like to repeat here 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


what we have more than once stated, that 
where there may seem to be any doubt as 
to our exact meaning in the announcement 
of subjects, competitors will be quite safe 
in following their own judgment in the 
matter. Our one object in offering the 
Prizes and selecting the subjects being to 
help our readers, they may be quite sure | 
we should not allow any deserving worker 
to suffer because of a mere accidental mis- 
understanding. The rules and conditions | 
must, however, of course, be strictly adhered 
to. All the subjects are equally open to 
every bond fide rcuder, irrespective of sex or 
nationality, within the ages specified ; 80 
that any realer may, if so disposed, try in 
all the competitions. 


I.—Literary Competition. 
We offer FouR PRIzks of One Guinea each for the 
best set of verses descriptive of or founded en the 
drawing, ‘“Pire! Fire!” printed on page 57. The 


style and metre are left entirely to the cholce 0! 
competitors, but no contribution aheuld exceed Ay 
linea in length. Competitors will be divided into 
classes, according to age, as follows, one prise going 
to each class:—Senior, all ages rm 2 to 4? 
Second, all ages from 17 to 20; Third, all ages from 
14 to 17; Junior, all ages up to 14, 


(The last day for sending in ie November 0th, 1838! 


.—Oarving and Fretwork Com- 


petition. 


We offer THREE PRIZES, of Threo Guineas, Teo 
Guineas, and One Guinea respectively, for the best | 
memorial, in carving or fretwork (or the two com | 
bined), of the Spanish Armada. ye choice of sub- 
ject, size, wood, tools, etc., is left wholly to compe 
titors, but the natural diffieulties presented by some 
subjects and woods over others will of course be 
taken into due consideration by the adjudicators — 
There will be three divisions—the Junior, tncluding 
all ages up to 15: the Middle, all ages from 15 t? 
18; and the Senior, all ages from 19 to 4. The 
highest prize wilt go to the division furnishing the 
best wor! 

(The last day for sending in is December ist, 1888-1 


| 
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iL—Dluminating Competition. 

We ofer FouR Prizes, of Two Guineas, One 
Guinea and a Half, One Guinea, and Half-a-Guinea 
respectively, for the best Illumination (in oils or 
water-colours) of the competitor's favourite Bible 
promise, Either the Authorised or Revised Version 
may be followed. Competitors will be divided into 

. four classes, according to age, and one Prize will be 
awarded in each class. First class, from 19 to 24; 
Second class, from 15 to 19; Third class, from 11 to 
15; Fourth class, all agesup to 11. The highest 
Prize will go to the class showing the greatest merit. 
Competitors are not prohibited from using pur- 
chased designs, but the colouring must be wholly 
their own, and, other things being equal, the pre- 
ference will be given to original work threughout. 
The size, material, etc., are left to the choice of 
competitors. 

[The last day for sending in is January 31st, 1889.] 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in compe- 
tition will be returned, whether accompanied by 
stamps or not. The result of each competition wilt 
be published in due course in our columns, and no 
gucettons: on the subject can be answered through 

, the forwarding of stamped and addressed 
enve notivithatanding. 


2 In addition to the Prizes, handsome “‘Certifi- 
cates of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the 
Editor, will be awarded to all the more meritorious 
competitors who may fail to secure prizes. 


8. The work must in every case be the competi- 
tor's own—that is, must be the product of his own 
hands and brain ; though of course any aids received 


merely in the way of suggestio whether from 
or friends, are sdmaisaitl le. me 
4. All mss. must have at the top of first page the 
{ut name, address, and age of seuder, clearly and 
legibly written, thus :— 


Tate piece of 
Sicate (see fue and must be stitched (not 


{n the case of the Illuminations, Carvings, etc.,. 
these same Perciculars should be written on a sepa 

, which should nite bear: the cores. 
ion 


‘on the front top left-hand corner, or gum: to thi 


5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as genuine unaided work. By 
this certificate we simply mean a letter, or even aa 
enilorsement andes the competitor's vig satiate a 

ce that the accom icle 
the unaided work of _” Pengigned _ 

6. All letters or packets must be plain marked: 
outside ‘‘ Prize Competition, Class —,” and must be 
scdromed f a arate eat Srey Own parse ps 

-aternost yw, London,’ carriage being, 
course, in all cases PREPAID, or 


THE BOY'S OWN CHROMATIC TOP, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


PART Iv. 


1G. 10 is a card composed of three | effect when placed over any plain card to 


colours, the cross (A) being, for instance, 
red, a8 is also the narrow circle joining it, 
the portion B blue, and c yellow. e 
combination is similar to Fig. 8, but more 
elaborate. 
Avery attractive card is formed by two 
point-shaped crosses of different colours 


Fig. 10. 


laced on a complementary ground, as in 

Fig. 11. Of course some designs will be 
more pleasing than others, in proportion to 
the harmony of the colours producing it. 


Fig. ii. 


If you cut out a card to the shape of 
Fig. 12, paint it black, and then slip it over 
yee compound cards formed by different 

rs of Fig. 6, the effect will be to sepa- 
tate the colours, and is worth trying. 

Another curious card simply consists of 
‘seven concentric circles, a portion of which 
‘cut away, as shown at Fig. 13. 

This should be a black card, and has the 


shade the colour off from black at the centre 


Fig. 12. 


to the pure colour of the card at the or‘ar 


‘Fig. 13. 


edge, but familiarity with the top will no 


' Fig. 14. 
| doubt suggest fresh forms and experiments 
, totry, ant in the meanwhile I explain 


the use of the small hole you drilled down 
the screw before putting the top together. 
Get some sheet tin—any old pieces will 
do. Old milk tins cleaned out, and cut into 
thin strips one-eighth of an inch wide and 
about four inches long, are as good as any- 
thing for the p . Then get the pliers 
and bend them into any shape you fancy, 
such as half a vase, basin, etc., as in Fig. 
14, then spin the top, and drop the straight 
stem (A) of any one of the forms into the 
hole of the screw, and it will immediately 


Fig. 16. 
appear to be a solid vase, ete., made of 
glass. These have a very pretty appear- 


ance, and form a great source of amuse- 
ment. 

You can vary the forms by placing two 
stripe of tin in at one time, as in Fig. 15, 
which has the effect of a fountain 1 Playing 
in a vase or glass dish. The central piece 
is simply twisted, which gives the watery 
appearance to it, but I now leave you 
to think of fresh forms for yourself, of 
which you can make an endless variety, 
and hope you will derive as much amuse- 
ment from the Chromatic Top as I have 
done myself. 
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Ale “Cricket Pioneers,” an article that , 


appeared in our first Summer Number, 
and is now reprinted in the ‘‘Cricket” 
volume of our Bookshelf Series,t we had 


several excellent rtraits of leading 
cricketers, past and present. These in- 
cluded Dr. W. G. Grace, Dr. E. M. Grace, 


Lord Harris, George Parr, H. H. Stephen- 
son, Willsher, R. A. Fitzgerald, James 
Lillywhite, Richard Daft, Alfred Shaw, 
and the Hon. Ivo Bligh. And in our third 
volume we had as a frontispiece a coloured 
plate of the then most prominent ‘‘ Knights 
of the Crease.” This group, now out of print, 
was a very full one, and included many 
amateurs and professionals who still hold 
high place. 
Mr. A. N. Hornby, Mr. A. G. Steel, Mr. 
A. J. Webbe, Lord Harris, George Ulyett, 


These were Dr. W. G. Grace, | 


Alfred Shaw, Tom Emmett, Bates, and | 


Pilling; besides Mr. G. F. Grace, Lilly- 
white, Selby, W. R. Gilbert, Mr. A. P. 


Lucas, Jupp, Oscroft, Pooley, Lockwood, ‘ 
' ment. 


and Morley. 

Since then many of the old stars have dis- 
appeared and new names have become fami- 
jiar, and in this third set of portraits of 
famous cricketers presented with this part 
we have none that have previously ap- 
peared. Of the celebrated Surrey eleven— 
that now hold much the same position as 
Gloucestershire did ten years azo—we have, 
as is only just, by far th 
of representatives. We have here Mr. 
W. W. Read, the best of the Surrey ama- 
teurs; Abel, the best of her professional 


e larger proportion | 


bats ; Lohmann, the best of her bowlers; | 


Mr. J. Shuter, her captain; Mr. K. J. Key, | 


and Mr. W. E. Roller, and Maurice Read— 


seven of Lest men that ever stood at a 
wicket. ttinghamshire has four repre- | 


sentatives—Arthur Shrewsbury, whose loss 
this year has meant the county's disaster ; 


Gunn, vho has taken Shrewsbury’s place | 


at the head of the county averayes ; Atte- 
well, one of the best of her younger bowlers ; 
and Mr. J. A. Dixon, the t of her ama- 
teurs. Kent has two representatives in Mr. 
W. H. Patterson, who heads the county 
ave) , and F, Hearne, the most success- 
ful of her professional bats. Gloucester- 
shire has two representatives in Mr. VO. G. 
Radcliffe, the best of her amateur bats-- 


barring, of course, the perennial W. G., | 


whose supremacy is as unquestioned now 
as it was twenty years ago—and Painter, the 


dest of her professional batsmen, who has ; 


only been beaten in county work this year 
by Abel, Maurice Read, and Briggs. Of 
Lancashire we have two representatives in 
Mr. J. Eccles, who heads the county aver- 
ages, and Barlow, who has been for years 
the mainstay of the county. Of Sussex we 
have a representative in Mr. C. A. Smith, 
her captain; and we have representatives 
of the minor counties in Pougher, of Leices- 


tershire, and Mr. S. M. J. Woods, who this | 


ear has played so many parts—as ’Varsity 

lue, Gentleman of England, Australian, 
and Somersetshire man—as to considerably 
puzzle the localisers. 

Of the twenty, Mr. Walter William Read 
is perhaps the best known. Born at Reigate 
on the 23rd of November, 1855, he is now 
in his thirty-third year, and he has played 
for his county for the last sixteen years, his 
first ap) nce having been on August 
llth, 1873. In 1875 he had the highest 
batting average for his county, and in 1877 


* Mestly from photographs by Messrs. Hawkins & 
Co., of King’s Road, Brighton. 

+ See “Cricket,” by Dr. W. G. Grace and others, 
Price 9s. Published at the Box’s @ww PAPER Office, 


66, Paternoster Row. 


LEADING CRICKETERS OF 1888. 
(See the Plate of Portraits.*) 


he was chosen by Dr. W. G. Grace as one | 
of the Gentlemen to meet the Players at 
Prince's, and thus made his first appearance 
in the premier match. ‘The next year, inthe 
great match between All England and Glou- 
cestershire, he made 43 not out in the first | 
innings, and 20 not out in the second—a 
remarkable and often-quoted achievement. 
In 1879 his averave was 20; in 1880 it was 
25; in 1881 it was 32; in 1882 it was 26; ' 
in 1883 it was 47, on a total of 1,573 runs ; 
in 1884 it was 29, on a total of 1,256 runs ; 
in 1885 it was 43, on an averaze of 1,706 , 
runs; in 1886 it was 42, on an averaye of | 
1,825 runs; in 1887 it was 47, on an averave 
of 1,615 runs. This year Mr. Read has not 
done so well, but his average for his county 
comes out at 36; Abel only is superior to him. 

Robert Abel, who is England's best pro- 
fessional batsman for 1588, was born at 
Rotherhithe on the 30th of November, 
1859, and first appeared in the Surrey team 
in 188]. His has been a record of improve. | 
In_ 188) his aver: ; in 1ss2 | 
it was 7; in 1883 it was S4 it was | 
17; in 1885 it was 24; in 1856 it was 29, 
and in 1887 it was 18. This year fate has 
been kind to him and taken him to a much 
higher level. 

Arthur Shrewsbury, who has spent this 
suinmer in Australia, managing the foot- 
ball team touring in the Antipodes, holds | 
much the same position amonyst the pro- 
fessionals as Mr. W. W. Read amongst the 
amateurs, He was born at New Lenton, 
Nottinghamshire, on the 11th of April, | 
1856, and made his first appearance in the 
team of that county in May, 1875. Un- 
like Abel, who has not been out of England, | 
Shrewsbury has seen a good deal of other 
lands. He was one of the American twelve 
in 1879, and was in Australia in 188] and 
1882, in 1884 and 1885, and in 1886 and 
1887. It was in 1876 that Shrewsbury first / 
appeared in premier company. This was 
at Lord’s in the match in which ‘‘ W. G.” 
made 169, Mr. A. W. Ridley 103, Mr. G. 
F. Grace, not out, 68, Mr. C. J. Ottaway, 
42, Mr. A. J. Webbe 26, Mr. Hornby 13, 
Mr. Frank Penn 12, and the four last men , 
—Lord Harris, Mr. W. H. Hadow, the 
Hon. A. Lyttelton and Mr. Appleby—went 
down scoreless before Morley. Shrewsbury’s 
average for the year was 23. In 1877 he made 
his appearance in the century list ; in 1878 he 
did not play ; in 1879 his average was 17; 
in 1880 it was again 17; in 1881] it was 13; 
in 1882 it was 26, the increase being 
chiefly due toascore of 207 against Surrey ; 
in 1883 it was 29, on a total of 1,117 runs, 
and yet his highest innings was 93; in | 
1884 his average was 28, and his total of 
908 included a 209 against Sussex and a | 
127 against Surrey ; in 1885 his average was 
56, and his total of 1,130 included a 224 not 
out innings, against Middlesex, and 137 

inst Gloucestershire, a 118 against 
Derbyshire and 101 for North against South ; 
in 1886 his average was 42 and his total of 
1,404 included a not out 227 innings 
against Gloucestershire, and a 164 for | 
England against Australians, and 127 for | 
Players against Gentlemen; and in 1887 
his average reached 78, a height only 
equalled by W. G. Grace in his great 
season of 1876, and his total of 1,653 in- 
cluded a 267 innings against Middlesex, 
152 for England against M.C.C. and G, 
135 against Sussex, 130 against Lancashire, 
119 not out against Gloucestershire, 119 
against Middlesex, 111 for Players against 
entlemen, and 10] for his county against 
Sussex. Such a record is as yet unbeaten 
by any cricket professional. 


George A. Lohmann is a Londoner, bom 
in Middlesex in 1865, who first appeared in 
the first-class cricket in 1884, and is now 
acknowledged to be one of the best all-round 
professionals of the day. As a bowler he is 
one of the first three, if not the first, and as 
a batsman he is in the first twenty. Ip 
1884, his opening year with the Surrey 
team, he had a bowling average of 17 and 
a batting average of 19; in 1885 his bowl. 
ing average was 14 and his batting average 
17; in 1886 his bowling averaze was 15 on 
a total of 160 wickets, the greatest number 
taken by any one player that year, and his 
batting averaye was 23; in 1887 his bowl- 
ing average was 15 on a total—the hiyhest 
total—of 154 wickets, and his batting aver- 
aye Was 25 on a total of 843. This year his 
bowling average of 8 for his coungy, on a 
total of 142 wickets, is a performance as 
admirable as it is noteworthy, 

Mr. John Shuter is an old Winchester 
boy, who found Surrey at a very low ebb 
indeed when he entered her team, and has 
now guided it to the proudest position in 
the cricket world, In 1879 his_ first-class 
average was 17; in 1880 it was 18; in 188] 
it had sunk to 14; in 1882 it had risen to 
26; in 1883 it was 25; in 1884 it was % 
again ; in 1885 it was 24; in 1856 it was 19; 
Wut in 1857 it had risen to 32; and thiz 
year, a year of wet grounds and low scoring, 
it has risen, in county matches only, to 33 

Mr. K. J. Key, another of the great 
Surrey batsmen, was in the Clifton eleven 
of 1881, when he made a greater hit as 4 
bowler than batsman. Next year a great 
improvement was observable ; he won both 
the batting and bowling averages, the for- 
mer with 42, the latter with 12. In 1583 
he was again at the head of the school bat- 
ting averages, this time with 45, but his 
bowling had retired to second place. During 
the holidays of this year he first played for 
Surrey, his county average for the four 
matches being 36. In 1884 he was in the 
Oxford eleven, and played in sixteen 
matches for his county, his _ first-class 
averaye coming out as 20. In 1885 he was 
azain in the Oxford eieven, and his batting 
averave for the season was 2]. In 1886 he 
was still in the Oxford eleven, and shared 
with Mr. Rashleigh the honours of an un- 
equalled performance. In two hours and 
fifty-five minutes the pair scored 243 runs, 
the best record for the first wicket in the 
University series. In this notable effort 
Mr. Key scored 143, the highest individual 
score the match has seen, and Mr. Rash- 
leigh scored 107, and none of the others got 
intodouble figures! His county average for 
this year was 11, but his first-class average 
was 19. In 1887 his average had gone up 
with a bound to 43 over a total of 1,684. 

In the same year Mr. W. E, Roller’s 
average was 40, the highest he has yet 
obtained. The old Westminster boy first 
played for Surrey in 1881, when his average 
was 13; next year it was 12; next year it 
had risen to 25; in 1884 it was 13; but in 
1885 it was 30; and in 1886 it was 23. 

The same variations of fortune are shown 
in the record of John Me-.rice Read, whe 
claims Thames Ditton for his birthplace, 
and first appeared in county cricket in 1880, 
when his average was 16. In 188] it wai 
19; in 1882 it was 22; in 1883 it was the 
same ; in 1884 it was 21; in 1885 it was 28 
in 1886 it had gone up to 34; in 1887 it ha 
sunk to 23. Read has done many fin 
things in the cricket-field, notably ins 
Australians, both in the old eountry and th 

new. 

Mr. Octavius Goldney Radcliffe is in th 
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very front rank of our younger cricketers. 

He was born in Wiltshire, at North Newn- 
ton Rectory, and his first appearance at 
Lord’s was in Wiltshire v. M.C.C. and 
Ground in 1884. In 1885 he played fer 
Somerset, and in 1886 he played for Glouces- 
tershire, With which county he has gained 
most of his reputation. is first match 
with Dr. Grace’s team was at the Oval on 
Easter Monday, 1886, but it was not till 
the Nottingham match in July that he dis- 
tinguished himself. His average for the 
year was 42, In 1887 his average was 20; 
This year he has played for Gentlemen 
against Players, andl his best performance 
was for his county against the Austra- 
lians. 

If Mr. Radcliffe is one of the youngest of 
‘amous cricketers, Richard Gorton Barlow 
is one of the oldest. He was born at Bolton 
‘n 1850, and played his first county match in 
(871. He has been to Australia three times, 
ind for years has had the reputation of being 
he most patient and lasting wielder of the 
vat that ever exasperated a bowler. And 
wa bowler he is still one of the best, so 
hat he can fully appreciate the merits of a 
atsman such as he is. He bowls left- 
sanded and bats right-handed, which issome- 
vhat unusual. Barlow's best batting year 
if late was 1885, when he averaged 29; in 
$82 he averaged 27 on a total of over a 
housand runs. Some very fine things in 
wwling have been done by Barlow. In 
79 his average was 10; so it was in 1880; 
n 1881 it was 11; in 1882 it was 12; in 
$83 it was 15; 80 it was in 1884; in 1885 
twas 17; in 1886 it was 14; in 1887 it was 
8; this year it was 13. 

Mr. W. H. Patterson, one of the steadiest 
nd most painstaking of amateur bats, who 
bis year is by a long way first of the Men 
i Kent, reached the county by way of 
jarrow and Oxford. In 1880 he played in 
he University match and in fourteen 
sunty matches, and averaged 14, Next 
tar he scored 107 in the University con- 
est, this being the only instance of a bats- 
van in the University series carrying his 
at through the innings. This year he did 
vod service for his county, his average 
we to 28. In 1882 it was 24, in 1883 it 
ank to 13, but in 1884 it doubled that; in 
35 it had gone up to 42, in 1886 it was 
5, in 1887 it was 29. 

Mr. C. A. Smith, the Sussex captain, first 
layed for that county in 1882. It was under 
is captaincy that the Australians were this 
ear beaten by the mixed team at the Crystal 
‘alace. He was at Charterhouse and Cam- 
mdge, and made his name as a fast round- 
na bowler and good field, and he is well 
own as @ football: player. 

Mr. J. A. Dixon, the successful amateur 
f the Nottinghamshire eleven, first played 
or the county in 1883, but with ve 
aoderate results. In 1887 he rejoined, 
ad scored well, his average being 27. 
his year his county average is 19, but 
il the Nottinghamshire averages are low, 
ven Gonn’s, the highest, being but 21. 
‘ir. J. Eccles was another new-comer in 
Si, and a most powerful addition to the 
avcashire men. In twenty-two innings he 
cored 677 runs, and came second on the 
canty bat, only Robinson being above him. 
This year he has succeeded in heading the 
‘ancashire ave! with 27, Briggs coming 
dext with 26, and Robinson sinking to 8. 

Mr. §. M. J. Woods, who during the last 
eason has given a helping hand to the weak 
Anstralian team, was in the Brighton Col- 
ge eleven of 1885, his record for that year 
being a wonderful bowling average of 8 over 
® wickets, and a batting average of 37. 
Next year his bowling had improved, and 
the average came out at 7 over 78 wickets, 
shi his batting had fallen off a little, 
though it still showed the remarkably high 
Szure of 34. This year he appeared in the 


Cambridge eleven, and proved himself the 
best bowler in the match, taking his six 
wickets for 48 runs. 

William Gunn, the mainstay of Notting- 
ham batting in Shrewsbury’s absence, is 
now in his twenty-ninth year, and first 
played for his county in 1880, when his 
average over twenty-two innings was just 
1. ere was room for improvement on 
this, and the improvement has taken place 
until he is one of the best bats in the 
country. Last year his first-class average 
was 26, his county average being 3]; this 
year he heads the Nottinghamshire averages 
with 21. 

Attewell, the best of our round-arm slow 
bowlers, was born at Keyworth twenty- 
seven years ago, and joined the Notting- 
hamshire county team in 1881. In that 
year his bowling averaye was 12; in the 
next it was 10; in the next it was 9. The 
next year, 1884, was a batsman’s year, and 
the bowling averages went up: Attewell’s 
was 12; in 1885 it was 14; 1886 it was 13; 
in 1887 it was 13. 

A. D. Pougher, the Leicestershire profes- 
sional, was born in 1865, and has already 
won a great reputation. John Painter, the 
Gloucestershire professional, is seven years 
older, and has gained distinction chiefly as 
a batsman for his county. In 1887 his 
county average was 21; this year it is 22. 
Frank Hearne, who this year holds the 
same position in the Kent averages as 
does Painter in those of (Joucestershire 
and Pougher in those of Leicestershire, 
comes of a cricketing family, his father 
and brothers being all well-known profes- 
sionals. His first match was for Kent 
Colts against Surrey Colts, in May, 1879, 
in which he played so well as to be hence- 
forth included in the county eleven. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


Gon. ve hope quite to earn the goodwill of a 

large number of our boys, and even young lady 
readers, by giving this month a few brief hints avout 
goats, ‘They are written in reply to s.any queries 
on the subject. By-and-bye we will have a word to 
say to our Vivarium readers, the keepers of those 
fearful-looking pets that sometimes make the be- 
holder shudder—terrible-like frogs, tritous, newts, 
water-turtles, green lizards, snakes, and salaman- 
ders. Well, the goat is one of the most useful little 
domestic or home-farm pets we can possess. It isa 
cheap animal to begin with, and fairly prolific. 
Nauny gives us milk, and she gives us kids, and 
when dead we have her head to stuff and her skin to 
tan. Billy, if his nature can he subdued by firm or 
gentle treatment, makes a capital children’s car- 
iiage-horse, albeit he at times evinces a proclivity to 
tun into a ditch, or engage in a stand-up fight 
with itinerant collies, quite regardless of the fuct 
that wee Willie Smith and his baby brother are 
seated in the landau behind him. Before you buy 
your goat, however, you must prepare her a house 
and home, and have a store of food ready for her to 
commence the principal business of life, which, with 
a cout, fs eating—ap| ntly. 

Tf you have to build, that will make the job more 
expensive. But mind that, healthy and hardy as 
goats are, they will vot thrive if kept in a draughty, 
rickety, leaky shanty. Any kind of lean-to will do 
if it be dry and big enough—say six feet square. Put 
in your uprights first, make your duor. then cover 
the whole with weather-boarding, which is very 
cheap. If possible, thatch the roof with straw, ferns, 
furze, or the peelings of osiers from the rod-yards. 
Let the floor he brick or cement—the latter is best — 
and it should slope downwards to a drain or gutter. 

Find out for yourself some handy and safe plan of 
ventilation by door and roof or gables, but ventilation 
is essential to life and health, and don’t you forget it. 
The goat must not stand in a “ blow” or draught, or 
you will get its skin sooner than you expected. About 
five to six feet should be the height of the house in 
front, and over seven feet where it joins the wall. 
Mind, though, we would rather have the coat-house 
half as big again, because then you could keep its 
food in one corner or in a little loft above. The 
bed is usually of straw or hay, and sawdust comes in 
handy to place beneath this. 

You will want to keep the animal very clean, else 
the milk will suffer. All boy-farmers should know 
that milk, if exposed to bad air of any kind, poisons 


itself, and too often poisons those who drink it. It 
does ‘nob kill directly, but induces unpleasant afl- 
ments, Do not bed deeply, clse the goat will be 
uncomfortable about the feet. 

There should be a feeding-trough fixed in front 
and this also must he kept clean. This box should 
be of convenient height, so that your pet may eat i 
comfort. Copy the hay-rack hurses have in their 
stables, and niake a little one similar. 

Now, we shall resume the goat-sulject in January's 
DorNes (v. ¥), so do not buy till you read. Mean 
while, if you mean to ‘go in for a goat,” 26 a boy 
said in hig letter, go in for building the house tirst. 


THE PouLTRY RuN.—We do not wish to foreliode 
a cold and st rmy winter, but. from the specimen of 
weather we had in July last, sleet aud sn, with ice 
on the ponds, we ought to be prepared for anything. 
And we trust our boys, especially tise who reside 
in the country, are so prepared. ‘Their fow]-housea 
are no doubt watertight, and, though well-veuti- 
lated, draught-proof; thelr perches are kept clean, 
and not damp and ‘slimy with filth, being also so 
arranged that the droppings therefrom will fall clear 
of the nest. Perforated zinc in the ventilating-holes 
admits the air, but prevents a draught. We raw 
last year a hen-house which permitted the snow to 
sift in in several directions. The owver said he 
never could get his fowls to lay in winter. No won- 
der! That young man did uot deserve a new-lnid 
egg for breakfast. In bitter cold weather a few 
handfuls of hemp is a great treat for fowls, and at 
such times be careful they never go to roost without 
something to bulge their crops out. Barley or oate 
are best. Have a bin of your own for your grains, 
You can buy or beg when they are cheapest, and you. 
will be independent of stormy weather. Be inde- 
pendent of the mice and rats as well. d/ust we tell 
you of some stimulant to make your fowls lay 
winter? Well, first and foremost, they must be 
young birds, sprivg-hatched pullets, and of a good 
laying breed and strain — Hamburgs, Andalusians, 
ete. Then you must feed regularly, giving warm 
food, draggled perhaps with ale in the morning, and 
a little cayenne, or a few chillies may be mashed up 
init. Give a fair allowance of grains also, and let 
the birds on every day to the grass run; or, failit 
this, get green food for them. Mind this—the 
grains are the cheapest in the long run. 


THE PIGEON LorT. — You will begin to think 
ahead now in earnest. We hope yon have been 
reading up s-me book avout your pets, You may 
not be able to buy, but if you are a good and earnest. 
lad a pigeon-fancying neighbour would lend you one, 
and you coud read and take notes. If you are going 
to change your stock, aud go in for some other sort, 
you may as well do'so now as later on. 
young birds—strong, bold, healthy bir’ 
them well when you get them The aviary or flight 
should be as large and roomy as possible, Feed well 
now, but do not fatten. Be regular, and see that in 
frosty weather the water does no* get frozen. 


THE AVIARY.—The same rule as to selection cf 
stock for future breeding holds good for the canay 
which we lay down in the Figeon Loft. Get your 
hirds towards the end of the month, at all events. 
Having done so, setting aside or purchasing only 
young, strong, healthy birds, nest them in their 
cages in separate rooms, your main object will be to 
have them healthy. They should have good, plain, 
clean food, therefore simply canary and rape-seed, 
with a morsel of greenstutf or a slice of ripe applic, 
The room they live in should be well-ventilated, and 
when there is any sunshine they should have a sun- 
shine bath. Beware of cold and «amp and a filthy 
coge, and let the water be fresh. aud fresh every 
morning. If they have been healthy birds to begin 
with, and you treat them thus, success for the 
coming season will be assured. 


THE RABBITRY.—There is but little duing now in 
this department, only beware of neglecting your 
stock, A bran-mash will do good on cold or damp 
days, as will a run in the sunshine when there is 
any. 


THE KENNEL.—Beware of damp and cold; and it 
your pet or pets are kept in an uutsfde kennel, bed 
aud feed extra well, and turn the door of the dog- 
house away fiom the wind. If it comes on to snow, 
take them under shelter. 


THE BEE WoRLD.—All is quiet. 
bee book, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Earth-up celery in open 
weather. Kill weeds, and tidy up everywhere. Dig 
up ground roughly to expose weed-seeds and roots 
to the frost. Take up the last of your roots—ex- 
cepting parenips. If the weather is open, you may 
now make a first sowing of peas and broad beans. 
New gardens may now be laid out, and bushes and 
young trees planted. 


Read up rour 


FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS. —Just continue 
to prepare for the coming: season, doing all the work 
that it is possible to do in open weather. The gar- 
dener, more perhaps than any one else, should stick 
to the motto, ‘' Never leave till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day.” We fear, though, that the motto 
with, say, three or four of our boys, is: “Never do 
to-day what can just as easily be done the week 
after next.” This i a terribly bad motto to sleep 


upon. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL. 
(Contributions received up to September 15th, 1888.) 
2 s.d. 
Brought forward .. .. 67219 9 
July 9. —Collected by A. Skeats .. or S28 
July 11.—Collected by E. R. Clark = 0 7 O8 
July 12.—Collected by J. L. Leresche .. 0 5 3 
July 23.—Collected by P. Bragendale .. 0 0 6 
August 2.—Collected by Geo. J. Jack, 58.; 
Collected by M. Lyon Campbell, £1; 
8. M. Pope, 6d.; Dorking, 1s.; Collected 
by G. W. M. Reay, 7s. 11d. o = Lia & 
August 3.—In Memoriam, 58. ; Collected 
by Chris. Moore, 18. eS On 650 
August 31.—Collected by PercyC.L. Lucas 0 6 0 


September 15.—“ Cynarrhodium,” 18. 6d. ; 
“ Brightonian,” 28.6... 0. 


Carried forward 


.- £576 15 8h 


*,* SPECIAL NoTiIck.—As the practical interest of 
our readers in this Fund appears to have very consi- 
derably lessened, it hardly seems wise to continue it 
beyond the close of the present year. We had quite 
hoped at one time that an amount at least equal to 
that contributed for the Lifeboat and Hospital-Cot 
Fund (£1,600) would be speedily raised, and then it 
might have been possible to build a ‘Boy's Own” 
Memorial Home of Rest for Poor Boys, appoint some 
well-known public men as trustees, form a represen- 
tative committee, and raise year by year, through 
our columns and otherwise, sufficient to carry on the 
Home efficiently. The total amount, however, as 
yet sent in, coupled with the time taken to raise 
even this, seems to sucgest the desirability of our 
now adopting some intermediate course. 'e pur- 
pose, therefore, closing the Fund on December Slat 
neat (by which date all collecting-cards, etc., must 
be sent in), and then applying the money as a “‘ Boy's 
Own Gordon Memorial” in connectiun with some 
existing institution of standing and repute for the 


benefit of poor boys. Full details will be given 
later ; now we simply throw out the suggestion, and 
ask all readers who may yet desire to have a share 


in the matter to remember that their opportunity 
for doing #0 closes with the current year. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOKSHELF. 
(Edited by G. A. Hutcitson, Fditor of the ‘‘ Boy’s 
‘Own Paper," te.) 

The following new volumes are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 56, Paternoster Row, or through 

any bookseller :— 


vi Fire and Water. A Story of 
‘Adveuture and Peril. By Rev. T. 8. MIL- 
LINGTON. 38. 6d. 

vil.—Harold, the Boy Earl. A Story of Older 
England. By J. F. Hopgetts. 38, 6d. 

vni.—Indoor Games and Recreations, An 


Encyclopedia of Indoor Amuseme.ts and 
Occupations for Boys. 88. 

{This is a handbook that every boy's 
library ought to possess. It embraces 
illustrated articles on nearly every possible 
{Lior subject of interest to “Our Boys.”] 


The following are the other volumes of this valu- 
able Boy’s Own Bookshelf series :— 


L—The Adventures of a Three Guinea 
‘Watoh. By TaLnoT Baines REED. With 


Mustratiuus Crown 8vo, 38. 6d., cloth 
board: 


8. 

u.—Football. A Popular Handbook of the 
Game. By Dr. IRVINE, C. W. ALCOCK, and 
other recognised authorities. With Plans 
of Grounis, and other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s. Gd., cloth boards. 


m.—Cricket. A Popular Handbook of the Game. 
By Dr. W. G. GRacE, Rev. J. PYcRoFT, Lord 
CHARLES KvssRLL, F. GALE, and others. 
With Portraits, Plans of Grounds, and 
bumerous other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. cloth boards. 


1v.—A Great A Tale of Adventure. 
By T. 8. MILLINGTON, author of “ Straight 
to the Mark,” etc. With many Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d., cloth rds. 


v.—The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, A 
School Story. By T. B. RkKD. Crown 8y0, 
ba, cloth 


Sir DigBy OaKsHorT.—If you want to be tall you 
must have good nourishment and good exercise. 
To suppose that by eating little you will grow 


large is to betray symptoms of insanity, The best 
thing is to 0 through a course of gymnastics and 
military drill. 


AN OLD SuBscRIBER.—Call at the Patent Office Free 
Library, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan, 
and the librarian, It is open from 10 a.m to 
10 p.m. 

A LONG-SUFPERING SIsTKR.—A circle {is not a poly- 
gon, Whena thing is whirled round at the ead af 
a string the restraining force is constant; it is 
when the string breake that it flies off at a tangent. 
Your brother would build a circle up out of a series 

a graph? Hetto, 


of tangents. 
THR Empty Eprror.—Why not wy 

‘e have given many 
good, and all proved before we recon- 


Compo-, Copyo-, or Anyo-? 
recipes, all 
mended them. 

NavTA.—There are many gunners and boatswains ip 

Navy now that have not been in action. Pro 

motion is by examination. The boatswains of the 
present day are quite a different class from wht 
they were in Nelson’s 


PHILIP MoGREGOR.—The oldest existing title tn the 
British peerage is that of Earl Arundel, and iu 
date is 1155; it is a “‘ merged” title, of course. The 
oldest Irish title is Baron je, of date 1181. 
The oldest Scotch title is Earl Sutheriand, of date 
1298 ; it is also a merged title. Baron Kingsale is 
the oldest unmerged title ; next to it comes Baron 
Le de Ros, and Baron Hastings, 

English. The oldest uomerged 

Scotch title is that of Karl Crawford, of date 133; 

next to it comes Earl Mar, of 1404, 


COLLECTOR (Stony Creek, Canada). 
3 2, Bavarian; 3, Russian; 4 and 10, Aor 
trian ; 5, Belgian ; 6, Swiss; 7, German ; 8, Swedish. 
BEN CHALMERS.—The Warspite is not ‘‘a training. 
ship of the Royal Navy,” bat you can leam all 
particulars on lication to the Secretary of the 
‘Marine Society, Bishopagate Street Within, £.¢. 


Cc. M. 
but Jeffrey's “ Conchology is one of 
books, It is published by Van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row. Woodward's ‘Manual of the Mollusca” 

ublished by Crosby Lockwood ani Co., is a star 
Sard work, but the illustrations are in woodcut. 


RoMskY.—His first etory in our pages was ‘Basi 
Woollcombe.” 


has al’ been on the Italian system, 

men @ always pronounced Latin in that 
mann 8. Phonography is on the very 
vulgarest pronunciation of English—the phonetic 


ears, in which » 
rds are said to sound alike. 4. It bas 


strange from many foreign tongues.” 6. Probebly 
sun worship. Suc! 
must count in ten thousands. 


£. C. Moorz—William Wordsworth wrote a poem 
on the cuckoo, and its opening stanza is— 
“ O blithe new-comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee, and rejoice. 
© cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice?” 


DRAUGHTS.—The answer referred to a local practice, 
and not to a general rule. See our articles 00 
Draughts. When your man reaches the last square 
and becomes a king, that ends your move. You 
cannot begin the return journey until the next 
move. 

NgerunE.— How to Send a Boy to Sea” is pub- 
lished by Mesars. F. Warne and Co,, Chandos 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, and its price is one 
shilling. 


GPECIAL NOTICE! 
@HEISTMAS \UMEER OF THE “ B.O.P.” 


Fricnds should make a note of the fact that this year, as hitherto, we intend to issue a 
SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of the Boy’s OWN PAPER, to consist of sixtyfour pages devoted to Seasonable Matter, illustrated by the best Artists. 
This CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be tssued with the December Part of the “Boy's Own,” and will cost 6d. 


As the Edition may be specdily exhausted, and it will be impossible to reprint, readers who would ensure obtaining 
copies are strongly advised to give their orders to_the Booksellers AT ONCE. It may be remembered that many who failed to do 
this in regard to our previous Christmas Numbers found themselves unable to obtain them: and the same thing is of course not at 
all unlikely to occur in regard to THIS YEAR'S NUMBER, which will not be included in the bound volume. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


1888. 
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cried Manoel.” 


“You're glad to see me, are you?’ 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 


. ‘HaT think ye, comrades—can old 

Manoel do something?” cried 
the madman, with a shrill, unearthly 
laugh. “I’ve led this horse all the way 
down the river by his bridle. § 
here !” and he pointed with great pride 
to a strong piece of wood fixed upright 
in the crocodile’s mouth, which his left 
hand still clutched. 

The two pointed ends of this wedge 
had embedded themselves in the flesh of 
the monster's upper and lower jaws, 
thus preventing him from closing his 
teeth upon the arm so daringly thrust 
between them. 

“But where wert thou sitting, man,” 
asked a soldier—“ on his nose 2” 

“No, in this cask!” replied Manoel, 
showing an empty barrel amid the 
matted boughs.* 

“Bravo, Manoel!” cried the regi- 
mental joker; “thou’lt find thy wits 

et, Pll warrant ! 


needs meet some day !” 

“Nay, ay wanderings are ended now,” 
retorted Manoel. “It was decreed by 
fate that they should cease when I met 
with a greater fool than myself; and 
now I have met with thee /” 

Laughing loudly at this hard hit, the 
soldiers crowded round Manoel and 
bade him tell his adventures. 

“Tn truth, lads, there is little enough 
to tell,” said he, carelessly. “Till just 
toward the end I had no adventures at 
all, except, indeed, that a tree almost 
fell down upon my head, and that I 
found a ‘death-snake’ fast asleep in 
my pocket !” 

“Ay, you must have found such com- 
monpyace work as that very dull in- 
deed,” 
could 


and sat me do’ upon a log ( 
thought) to rest ; but presently the | 


I was sitting upon a big serpent—ha, 
ha, ha!” and anoel laughed so loudly 
and heartily that all his hearess laughed 


sight of a leopard crouching behin 

tree, all ready to spring upon me. There 
was no time to unsling my gun, so I 
stooped down and put my face between 
my knees and stared at him upside 
down, giving at the same time the most 
awful scream that voice could utter. 


* Any untravelled reader who thinks this feat im- 
possible should compare it with Charles Waterton's 
Passage of a river on a crocodile’s bare back.—D. K. 


See | 


' of laughter, as if falli 
Thou and they have : 
wandering so long, that ye must | 


OR, THE CONQUEROR OF ANGOLA, 


By Davip Ker, 
Author of “Iiderim the Afyhan,” ete. 


CHAPTER V.—ALONE IN THE DARK. 


Doubtless the beast had never before 
seen a man with his head growing be- 
tween his knees, and assuredly he had 
never yet heard such a screech. Away 
he flew like a scalded cat, while I, think- 
ing I saw another leopard in the tree- 
top overhead, climbed up to see if it was 
one |” 

“What! climb up a tree to see if 
there was a leopard in it?” cried all the 
soldiers, who, used as they were to 
Manoel’s utter recklessness, were hardly 
prepared for this. 

“Why not? But I had all my trouble 
for nothing,” he added, with deep dis- 
gust, “for there was no leopard in the 
tree after all! I was just getting down 
again, when a branch broke under me, 
and down I tumbled right on to a big 
crocodile—ho, ho, ho!” and again 
Manoel went off into a perfect roar 


of a tree on to a croc 
the finest joke in the world. 
“T don’t know,” he continued, “ which 


of us two was the most astonished. J | 


scrambled off his back on to the bank 
as quick as I could, and the crocodile 
scuttled away into the water and swam 
to a small muddy islet, where he la: 
down and basked in the sun. Then 
thought what fun it would be to bring 
him down to you alive, and I had not ' 
to look far for the means, for just then 
I caught sight of an empty cask 
stranded among the bushes. So I went 
and got hold of it, and then—” 

“A boat coming down the river with | 
two men in her !” shouted a sentinel on | 
the outer angle of the wall. 

Every one crowded eagerly forward 
to look, and the story was for a moment 
interrupted. 

Before it could be resumed a mes- 
senger came ting up, calling out 
breathlessly, “ His Excellency the e- 
ral wisbes to speak with Manoel !” 

“Does he?” cried the madman, cut- i 
ting a caper that brought his heels 
within an inch of the startled mes- 
senger’s nose. “So much the hetter, 
for his Excellency Manoel wishes very 
much to speak with the General. Come 
along, my son, turn your toes out!” 
and, tucking the astounded man’s arm 
ander his own, | he patched him off at a 

rious outing and singing ti 
the whole barrack-square ari 

Five minutes later the boat which the | 
sentry hed caeegearie or alongside | 

 landing-p! and out of it ste 
Pedre Gomez and Dom Sebastian da 
Estrella. 

* * * * 
“Ha, Manoel, I am map glad to see 
thee, man!” cried the General, with a 
condescending air which was wholly 
lost upon the madman, who came 
tramping in as if the whole place be- 
longed to him, and, sticking his arms 
akimbo, looked at his commander very 


headlong out ; 
ile’s back were | 


much as a bear might look at a monkey. 


“Oh, you’re glad to see me, are you!” 


said Manoel, coolly helping himself tos 

glass of the choice wine that stood at 

the General’s elbow. “ Well, that’s very 

kind of jem for I’m not at all glad to 
fou 


see ” 
ss Why so, fellow?” asked the as 
tonished grandee, ruffling up like a 
enraged turkey-cock. i 
“Because,” replied the maniac, with 
sudden and startling solemnity, “there 
is evil hanging over you, and over all 
your men ! 2 
The sudden change from the light 
and jeering tone in which he 
hitherto spoken to the gloomy earnest- 
ness of hig present manner was s0 ter 
ribly impressive, that even the un 
imaginative General felt a momentary 
thrill of awe, for it was the universal 
belief of that age that madmen, in com 
pensation for their want of sound under 
standing, possessed a more than mortal 
power of foresight regarding future 
events. But the General's fatal self- 
confidence was too deeply rooted to be 
shaken either by the warnings of wis 
dom or by those of superstition. , 
“What pratest thou of evil, fellow!’ 


| cried he, angrily. ‘“ Whence should evil 


come to us, now that the war is over, 
and all the natives are quiet and 
friendly? Hgve I not just said in my 
despatch to the Governor that all 
well here in the colony ?” E 

“If your Excellency has said it, of 
course it must be true,” rejoined Manoel, 
with a look that would have been bit- 
terly felt by any man less comfortably 
cased in self-conceit. ‘‘ But that is not 
the point. You say you are glad to see 
me, So you must want me to do some 
thing for you. What is it?” 

“A very perilous adventure, full 
worthy of you,” answered the General, 
choking down as best he might bis 
disgust at the madman’s tone of blunt 
equality. 

“ Apoyado !” (Bravo !) roared the 
lunatic. “Thanks, General ; you and 
know what is the real fun of life, don't 
we? Ill drink your health for that! 
and, to the General's infinite dismay, he 
tossed off another brimming glass of 
the costly wine that had come all the 
way from Europe. “What's the work 
now? Do you want me to go among 
the Mantees again, and bring you bac 
M é’s head, with a banana, in ita 
mouth ¢” a! 

“Worse than that, by far!” replied 
the General, humouring Manoel’s insane 
love of danger. 

“Worse ?” hallooed the maniac, grow’ 
ing more and more excited. ‘“ Hurrah 
the worse it is the better! Is it to make 
my way into the city that can only uM 
ente! through the darkness ?* T'll a 
it! Hurrah!” and, with a how! worthy 


* The explanation of this allusion will be foun 
farther on. 


of a mad dog, he suddenly turned head- 
over-heels, stood upon his head in the 
centre of the floor, and flung his feet 
about so recklessly that had not the 
General jumped back with more haste 
than dignity, he would have run nosmall 
risk of getting his eyes knocked out. 

“Ap logue upon this mad fellow !” 
muttered he in dismay ; “he'll kill me 
some doy 
I could but hang him, as he deserves !” 

But this was not to be thought of, for 
any attempt to punish the hero of the 
whole army would have caused a mutiny 
at once, so thé General was forced to 
make the best of it. 

“Hear me, my friend,” said he, coax- 
ingly ; “we are beset here by demons, 
whom no one can face but you !” 

“How many demons are there?” 
asked Manoel, as coolly as if he were 
speaking of shooting partridges. 

“Only one at present,” said the 
General, laughing in spite of himself 
at this strange being’s perfect com- 

ure ; “ but that’s more than enough. 

e all look for help from our brave 
Manoel.” 


“And you shall have it, upon the 
word of a Manoel!” said the flattered | 
madman, with a gracious nod. “ After 


to-night your demon shall trouble you 
no more ; I pledge you the honour of a 
madman upon it! 
brother,” he added, clapping the horri- 
tied General confidentially on the shoul- 


But look here, ; 


in one of these crazy fits. If | 


der, “mind you don’t say anything about ' 
it, for if the demon gets to know that , 


{£m coming he'll run away, and I shan’t 
be able to catch him ! 
see you again to-morrow,” and out he 
went, as unceremoniously as he had 
come in, almost running against Dom 
Sebastian da Estrella, who entered the 
General’s room just as Manoel left it. 
Dom Sebastian’s conference with his 
commander was a long one, and he re- 
turned ffom it with a very downcast 
face. But no one noticed this except 
Pedro Gomez, for every other thought 
was swallowed up by that of Manoel’s 
impending conflict with the mysterious 
monster. Manoel himself (apparently 
forgetting his caution to the General to 
keep the matter a secret) talked of it 
quite freely, and seemed—as he always 
lid—to grow more and more boister- 
ously merry as the danger drew near. 
Bat his comrades, though they would 
have seen him pitted against any or- 
dinary foe without the least anxiety, 
could not but remember that this was 
their champion’s first encounter with a 
teal live demon ; and they looked for- 


ood day ; I'll ' 


’ thicket the flash and 
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ward with mingled terror and eager- 
ness to the coming of night. 

Night came at last—black, chill, 
dreary, a fit night, indeed, for such 
work as that which was in hand. Fires 
had been lighted around the clearing as 
usual, but the only man who went out- 
side the wall after dark was Manoel 
himself. The whole camp crowded to 
the gate to see him depart on his strange 
mission, and the in-drawn breath of the 
excited watchers sounded like a hiss 
amid that tomblike silence as his tall, 
gaunt form vanished ghostlike from the 
circle of light around the fires into the 
utter blackness beyond. 

Two hours passed, which seemed like 
years to the hundreds of anxious 
watchers along the wall, who could 


almost hear in that dead stillness the : 
throbbing of their own troubled hearts. | 


Then all at once a voice, loud and harsh 
enough to have been heard across the 
river (unmistakably that of Manoel), 
was heard to sing, or rather yell, as 
follows : 


“Will you come to me, my demon dear? sit down 
and have a chat ; 
I've nought to eat but crocodiles, but they're un- 
common fat ; 


Tve made a fire of dead pigs’ bones, sweet amelling 
as a rose— 


Then sit ye down, old Demonkums, and warm 
your nice old nose!" 


The blood of the superstitious Portu- 
guese soldiers ran cold as they heard this 
reckless defiance of the awful being be- 
fore whom their best and bravest had 


trembled, and the grim silence that fol- 


lowed it sank like lead upon their la- 


bouring hearts. It wag now midnight, the. 


fires were fast dying out, and it seemed 
as if the unearthly gloom that had al- 
ready engulfed their daring comrade 
were rolling onward to devour them all. 
Hark! Was that a stealthy tread 
amid the thickets in the depth of the 
darkness? Hark again! And this time 
the snap of a dry twig was too plainly 
heard to leave any room for doubt. It 
must be the demon coming at last ! The 
terrified men huddled close to each 
other in the darkness, and many a 
rough lip faltered some half-forgotten 
fragment of a long-disused prayer. 
Suddenly there broke from the nearest 
crack of a mus- 
ket—a wild cry—a hoarse, mocking, 
hideous laugh—and then all was still. 
Quick as lightning the gate of the 
fort was flung open, and out darted a 
single figure, with another close behind 
it. The foremost man was Dom Sebas- 
tian da Estrella, the second was Pedro 


Gomez ; but they had no need to call 
upon their comrades to follow them, for 
instantly the whole clearing was flooded 
with a sea of men—armed with pike: 
muskets, or swords, and bearing ligh’ 
torches—who poured in one great wave 
towards the thicket. 

Outstripping even his master, Gomez 
burst headlong into the bushes, and 
stumbled over a prostrate form in Por- 
tuguese uniform. 

“Poor Manoel! he’s gone at last |” 
cried Pedro to his comrades, as they 
came crowding round him. 

“Not a bit, brother,” chuckled a well- 
known voice. “ Manoel’s alive, never 
fear—it’s only his clothes that are 
dead !” 

And then the wondering men saw 
that the supposed corpse was merely a 
suit of clothes stuffed with grass and 
leaves, while Manoel himself stood 
before them clad only in a light deer- 
skin tunic, with a smoking musket in 
his hand. 

“The demon’s run away and left his 
skin behind him,” laughed the madman ; 
“and I’m glad he didn’t take my clothes 
instead, for I shouldn't like to go before 
the General with nothing on but the 
skin of a demon !” 

The dark object to which he pointed 
proved to be the skin and head of a 

lack ox spread out on a light cane 
framework with a long stick attached 
to it; and the now amazed soldiers per- 
ceived how they had been trieked. Aman 
must have been concealed in the hide, 
which he could raise ubove his head 
with the stick, so as to give him an aj 
pearance of unearthly size; and the 

aming eyeshad evidently been imitated 
with pieces of burning wood. 

“The demon’s fiery eyes couldn’t see 
in the dark,” grinned Manoel, “or he 
wouldn’t have mistaken that stuffed 
figure for me. Just as he struck it I 
fired at him, and then he slipped out of 
his skin and ran away ; but he didn’t 
run far. Look here !” 

There was a general rush to the river 
bank as Manoel pointed thither ; and 
there, eold and dead, with one arm 
hanging helplessly into the water, lay 
a grim and powerful savage, whose 
woolly hair was encircled by a searlet 
fillet embroidered with the figure of a 
crocodile,* the sacred badge of the 
«Vgolos / 


* Some African tribes show it skill in these 
designs, I brou~ht back from Dahomey, after our 
shipwreck, a carving of a bird killing a snake which 
would have been thought good even {n Europe.-D. K. 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF a SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


tT the time of oar story, Charman’s | 


By JUuLes VERNE, 
Author of ‘The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER I1].—ADRIFT. 


ing to the best families in the colony, 


boarding-school was one of the | and the course of study and the man- 


largest in Auckland, New Zealand. 
boasted 


It 
about a hundred pupils belong- 


ement were the same as in high-class 
schools at home. 


On the 15th of February, 1880, in the 
afternoon, a crowd of boys and their 
relatives came but of the schoolhouse 
into Queen Street, merry and happy as 
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Donagan. 


birds just escay from their cage. It 
was the beginning of the holidays. Two 
months of independence ; two months 
of liberty ! Mind for some of the boys 
there was the Prospect of a sea voyage 


which had been talked about in school | 


for months. How the others envied 
those who were to go on this cruise in 
which New Zealand was to be circum- 
navigated! The schooner had been 
chartered by the boys’ friends, and fitted 
out for a voyage of six weeks. She be- 
longed to the father of one of the boys, 
Mr. William H. Garnett, an old mer- 
chant captain in whom every confidence 
was felt. A subscription had been 
raised among the parents to cover the 


expenses ; and great was the joy of the : 
fis, who would have found it ; 


young fo 
duticult to spend their holidays better. 

The fortunate boys were of all ages 
from eight to fourteen. With the ex- 
ception of the Briants, who were French, 
and Gordon, who was an American, 
they were all English. 

Donagan and Cross were the sons of 
rich landhoiders, who occupy the highest 
socil rank in New Zealand. They were 
of Irish descent, and were cousins ; 
both were a little over thirteen, and 
both were in the Fifth form. Donagan 
was somewhat of a dandy, and was un- 
doubtedly the most prominent pupil in 
the. school. He was clever and hard- 
working, and by his fondness for study 
and his desire to excel, he easily main- 
tained his position. A certain aristo- 
eratic arrogance had ggined him the 
nickname of Lord pak an, and his 
imperious character led him to strive 


| 


} 


to command wherever he was placed. 
Hence between him and Briant there 
had sprung up this rivalry, which had 
become keener than ever since circum- 
stances had increased Briant’s influence 
over his companions. Cross was a very 
ordinary sort of boy, distinguished bya 
constant admiration for everything hi 
cousin said or did. 

Baxter was also a Fifth form boy. 
He was thirteen years of age, a cool, 


' thoughtful, ingenious fellow, who could 


do almost anything with his hands. He 
was the son of a merchant who was not 
particularly well off. 

Webb and Wilcox, who were both 
about twelve and a half, were in the 
Fourth form. They were not very 
bright, and were rather inclined to be 
quarrelsome. On one thing they prided 
themselves ; that was their intimate 
knowledye of faggism in all its branches. 
Every information on the fag, and how 
to treat him, was to be obtained gratis 
from Messrs. Webb and Wilcox. Their 
fathers were wealthy men, and held 
high rank among the magistracy of the 
colony. : 

Garnett and Service were in the Third 
form. They were both twelve years 
old. One was the son of a retired mer- 
chant captain, the other's father was 4 
well-to-do colonist living on the North 
Shore, on the upper coast of Waitemata 
Harbour. The tauilies were very inti- 
mate, and Service and Garnett wer 
almost inseparable. They were good- 
hearted boys, not over fond of work. 
and if they had been given the key of 
the fields, they would not have let it 
rest idle in their pockets. Garnett hud 
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an over-mastering passion—he loved an | Dole and Costar were each a year 


And he took it with him , 


on board the yacht, to occupy his spare | sons of military officers at Onehunga, 


accordion ! 


time in a way befitting a sailor’s son. 
Service was the school wag, the liveliest 
and noisiest of the lot, a devourer of 
traveller's tales, and a worshipper of 


younger thn Iverson, and were the 


six miles from Auckland, in Manukau 
Harbour. They were both little fellows. 
Dole was very obstinate, and Costar 
very greedy. 


Both were in the First | 


| although there was nothing very bril- 


liant about him, he had a clear head 
and a strong fund of common sense. 
His tastes ran in a serious direction, 
and he was of an observant character 
and cool temperament. He was me- 
thodic even to the slightest detail, 


Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss Family 
Robinson, which he knew by heagt. 
Among the boys were two of nine 
yore o a The. tra of these was 
enking, the son of the secretar 
New Zealand Royal Society ; the 
vas Iv 
Minister of the church of St. Paul. 
senkins was in the Third form, Iverson 
inthe Second ; but both were good boys. 


of the | 
e other | 
whose father was the | 


! steadiest boy 


“They called for help in vain.” 


form, and both knew how to read and 
write, and that is all we need say about 
them. 

Of the three we have left to the 
last, Gordon, the American, was about | 
fourteen, and in his somewhat an- 

ular build, already betrayed his 

yankee origin. Slightly awkward, and 
a little heavy, he was far and away the 
in the Fifth form; and 


classifying his ideas in his head as he 
arranged the things in his desk, where 
everything was classified, docketed, and 
entered in its special note-book. His 


: companions liked him, and recognised 


his good qualities. He was a native of 
Boston, but having neither father nor 
mother he had been taken care of by 
his guardian, a consular agent who had 
made his fortune and settled in New 


ve) 
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Zealand. For some years he had lived 
in one of those pretty villas scattered 
on the heights near the village of 
Mount St. John. 

Briant and his brother were the sons 
of a French engineer, who, for two 
years and a half had been employed 
in charge of the works for drainin 
a@ marsh in the centre of the North 
Island. Briant was thirteen, an intel- 
ligent lad, with no particular liking for 
hard work, and figuring with undesir- 
able frequency at the wrong end of the 
Fifth form. When he made up his 
mind, however, he speedily rose in the 
class, thanks to his facility of assimila- 


tion and his remarkable memory. He | 
bour. 


was bold, enterprising, active, quick at 
repartee, and good-natured. e was 


generally liked, and when the schooner | 
du | her head up, dropped dead away to lee- 
| ward. Cape Colville was passed, and 


was in difficulties, his companions, with 
a few exceptions, did as he told them, 
principally, as we know, from his hav- 
ing gained some nautical knowledge on 
his way out from Europe. 


\ 
| 


His young brother, Jack, was the , 


funny boy of the Third form, who 


would have been the school jester had , 
‘ vessel were to come in search, several 
‘ hours must elapse before she could 
mischief for the benefit of his school- ‘ 


it not been for Service. He spent his 
time chiefly in inventing new modes of 


fellows, and being consequently in fre- ; 


quent hot water ; but for some reason 
his conduct on the yacht differed very 
much from what it had been at school. 

Such were the schoolboys whom the 
storm had cast ashore in the Pacific. 
During the cruise round New Zealand 
the schooner was to be commanded by 
Garnett’s father, who was one of the 
best yachtsmen in Australasia. Many 
times had the schooner appeared on the 
coast of Australia from the southern- 
most cape of Tasmania to Torres Straits, 
and even in the seas of the Moluccas 
and the Philippines, which are so 
dangerous to vessels of greater toy re, 
But she was a well-built boat, handy, 
weatherly, and fit to keep the sea in a 
weathers. 

The crew consisted of the mate, six 
sailors, a cook, and a boy, Moko, the 

oung negro of twelve, whose family 
hed been in the service of a well-known 
colonist for many years. And we ought 
to mention Fan, a dog of American ex- 
traction, which belonged to Gordon, 
and never left her master. 

The day of departure had been fixed 
for the 15th of February. The yacht 
lay moored at the end of Commercial 
Pier. The crew was not on board when, 
on the orening of the 14th, the young 
passengersembarked. Captain Garnett 
was not expected till the last moment. 
and the mate and the boy received 
Gordon and his companions, the men 
having pone ashore to take a partin, 
glass. en the yacht had been clear 
of visitors, and the boys had all gone 
to bed, so as to be ready early in the 
morning for the start, it occurred to 
the mate that he would go up into the 
town and look for his men, leaving 
Moko in charge. And Moko was too 
tired to keep awake. 

What happened immediately the 
mate left was a mystery, but, accident- 
ally or purposely, the moorings of the 


| was strong, and tl 
‘ and away went the schooner to sea. 


acht got cast off withou. any one on 

Board being the wiser. 
It was a dark night. The land breeze 
he tide running out, 


When Moko awoke he found the 
yacht adrift ! 

His shouts brought up Gordon, Briant, 
Donagan, and a few of the others from 
below, but nothing could they do. They 
called for help in vain. 
harbour lights were visible. The yacht 
was right out in the gulf, three miles 
from land. 

At the suggestion of Briant and 
Moko the boys tried to get sail on the 

acht so as to beat back into the har- 
But the sail was too heavy for 
them to set properly, and the result 
was that the yacht, instead of keeping 


the strait between Great Barrier Island 
and the mainland run through, and 
soon the schooner was off to the east- 
ward, inany miles from New Zealand. 
It was a serious position. There 
could be no help from the land. If a 


catch them, even supposing that she 
could find them in the darkness. And 
even when day came, how could she 


descry so small a craft on the high sea? | 


If the wind did not change, all hope of 
returning to land must be given up. 
There remained only the chance of 
being spoken by some vessel on her way 
to a New Zealand port. And to meet 
this, Moko hastened to hoist a lantern 
at the foremast head. And then all 
that could be done was to wait for day- 


light. 
Many of the smaller boys were still ; 


asleep, and it was thought best not to 
wake them. 

Several attempts were made to bri 
the schooner up in the wind, but a 
were useless. Her head fell off imme- 
diately, and way she went drifting to 
the eastward. 

Suddenly a light was sighted two or 
three miles off. It was a white mast- 
head light, showing a steamer under 
way. Soon the side lights, red and 

reen, rose above the water, and the 
‘act of their being seen together showed 
that the steamer was steering straight 
for the yacht. 

The boys shouted in vain. The wash 
of the waves, the roar of the steam 
blowing off, and the moan of the rising 
wind united to drown their voice. But 


if they could not hear the cries, the , 


look-outs might see the light at the 
schooner’s foremast? It was a last 
chance, and unfortunately in one of the 
yacht’s jerky pitches the halliard broke 
and the lantern fell into the sea, and 
there was nothing to show the presence 
of the schooner which the steamer was 
steering straight down upon at the rate 
of twelve knots an hour. 

In a few seconds she had struck the 
yacht, and would have sunk her, had 
she not taken her on the slant close to 


the stern; as it was she carried away | 


only a bit of the name-board. 
‘the shock had been so feeble that the 


one of the : 


steamer kept on, leaving the schooner 
to the mercy of the approaching storm. 
It is often the case, unfortunately, that 
captains do not trouble about stopping 
to help a vessel they have run into. 
But in this case some excuse could be 
made, for those on board the steamer 
felt. nothing of the collision, and saw 
nothing of the yacht in the darkness. 

Drifting before the wind the boys 
might well think they were lost. When 
day came the wide horizon was deserted. 
In the Pacific, ships bound from Aus- 
tralia to America, or from America to 
Australia, take a more northerly or 
more southerly route than that taken 
by the yacht. Not one was sighted, 
and although the wind mode: ted occa- 
sionally, yet it never eee blowing 
from the westward. 

How long this drifting was to last 
neither Briant nor his comrades knew. 
In vain they tried to get the schooner 
back into New Zealand waters, and it 
was under these tonditions that Briant, 
displaying energy superior to his age, 
began to exercise an influence over his 
companions to which even Donagan 
submitted. Although with Moko’s help 
he could not succeed in getting the 
yacht to the westward, he could, and 
did, manage to keep her_navigable- 
He did not spare himself. He watched 
night and day. He swept the horizon 
for any chance of sa ety. And he 
threw overboard several bottles con- 
taining an account of what had hap- 
pened to theschooner. It was aslender 
chance, doubtless, but he did not care 
to neglect it. 

A few hours after the yacht left 
Hauraki Gulf the storm arose, and for 
two weeks it raged with unusual im- 
petuosity. Asdaifod by enormous waves, 
and escaping a hundred times from 
being overwhelmed by the mountains. 
of water, the yacht had one ashore on 
an unknown land in the Pacific. 

What was to be the fate of these shi 
wrecked schoolboys? From what side 
was help to come to them if they could 


not help themselves? 

Their families had only too geod 
reason to suppose that they had ry 
swallowed up. When it was found that. 
the yacht had disappeared the alarm 
was given. We need not dwell on the 
consternation produced by the news. 

Without losing an instant the har- 
bour-master sent out two small steamers. 
in search, with orders to explore the 
gulf and some miles beyond it. All that. 
night, though the sea grew rough, the 
little steamers sought in vain. And 
when day came and they returned to 
Auckland, it was to deprive the unfor- 
tunate relatives of every hope. They 
had not found the schooner, but they 
had found the wreckage knocked away 
in collision by the Quito—a collision of 
which those on board the Quito knew 
nothing. 

And in this wreckage were three or 
four letters of the schooner’s name. 

It seemed certain that the yacht had 
met with disaster, and gone down with 
all on board within a dozen miles of 
New Zealand. 

(To be continued.) 


UCLIDEs, in the days of old, 
He loved a maiden fair, 
And thus in amorous strain waxed bold 
His passion to declare. 


“My loved ! my own ! Euphrosyne ! 
My heart is ever thine ; 
(lalways make a point, you see 
Of putting in that line.) 


“My passion burns not dim, nor low, 
But with amazing strength, 

A passion that may be, you know, 
Produced to any length. 


“ Frown not upon my trembling suit, 
Nor my f-ad heart refuse ; 

The pangs cf love are so acute, 
Thou canst not be obtuse. 
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How Euclid Proposed. 


‘“‘ Thy love for me hath given no sign, 
Hath ne’er been told in speech, 

And yet I trust thy love and mine 
Are equal, each to each. 


‘Oh, let us not in haughty pride 
With parallels compete, 

That move so closely side by side 
Yet never, never meet ! 


“ Our lives, our loves are not apart, 
But in the same straight line ; 

My love will match thy love, my heart 
Will coincide with thine. 


“Then hear me speak: with thee to wife 
T care not what befall ; 

Thou art the centre of my life, 
Circumference and all.” 


@1 


Now when the maiden read this lay, 
In scorn she curved her nose : 

“That man? He’s sixty if a day! 
What moved him to propose?” 


Then thus she wrote: ‘“‘ My worthy friend, 
You're very, very kind ; 

I thank you for the love you send, 
But it must be declined. 


“How can the love which you confess 
E’er equal mine for thee ? 

The greater equal to the less ? 
Absurd! and Q. E. D.” 


One glance at these stern lines he took, 
And then, in deep vexation, 
Sat down and wrote his second book 
For schoolboys’ delectation. 
ALLISON G. 0. PAIN. 


THE MYSTERIES OF MOSTERTON MARSH. 


. By Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of “ Buried Treasure,” “Cacus and Hercules,” ete. 


| Nate PEARCE made desperate haste 
back to Chesterton House, and 
reached it long after ten o'clock. He 
rang at the bell and James appeared. 
Miss Davis had retired for the night. 
Frank poured out his fale of woe to 
James, saying that he had lost Edwin, 
and been frightened by a strange light 
in the Marsh, and wanted to know what 
had better be done. James, who had 
been waiting up for the young gentle- 
men, and was sound asleep in the cook’s 
armchair when the_ bell awoke him, 
was too sleepy and bewildered by the 
announcement to know definitely what 
course to recommend. He could not 
leave the house to search for Master 
Aston ; Miss Davis was gone to bed ; it 
wasa job. 

“Well, James, something must be 
done to find him; I must see Miss 
Davis. It wasn’t my fault; there was 
a real ghostly light that came after me. 
I tried not to be afraid, but somehow I 
eouldn’t help running away. Wouldn't 
you have run, too?” 

James, remembering his late ex- 
perience, did not give any decided 
answer to this question ; and the con- 
versation was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Miss Davis upon the scene. 

had heard the bell and the sound 

of voices in the hall, and felt it incum- 
it upon her, as mistress of the house. 

to ascertain that the boys had returned 
safely. She, therefore, donned a stately 
i and from the gallery 


'-0" 
above in Le if all was satisfactory. 
“Oh, Miss Davis, Edwin has not come 


back yet. I’m very sorry, but I lost 
hin in the sieadlowa: and, please, what 
had we better do?” ; 

“You lost Edwin? How was it pos- 
Sble, Frank? Did he fall into the 
Tver? Tell me, is he drowned ?” 


7 


CHAPTER V. 


Qh, no, Miss Davis. 
I hope ; but we 
saw a ghostly li, 
and I was oblig 
not help it.” 

“Ob, Frank, how could you leave my 
precious nephew, when I trusted him 
to your care? Oh, dear, how dreadful ! 
I must dress at once and come down- 
stairs, James, go and tell Jane to come 
to my room immediately.” 

The operation of dressing was accom- 
plished by Miss Davis more quickly 
than had ever been thought possible 
before ; and she came down to the hall 
in a state of undisguised anxiety, but 
filled with resolution. 

“Oh, this is too dreadful! My poor 
boy lost in the Marsh at midnight ! 
Ring the alarm-bell, James. Order the 


He’s all right, 
‘ot separated, and I 
it which came at me, 
to run away—I could 


‘coachman_to get the carriage imme- 


diately. We must drive at once to the 
place and search the meadows. At 
once, James.” 

The footman proceeded to execute 
the orders, and in less than half an hour 
Miss Davis was bowling along the road 
at a rapid pace, attended by Frank and 
James. When they reached the bridge 
the carriage was stop) , and Miss 
Davis directed the coachman and James 
to take the carriage-lamps and into 
the meadow an 
Edwin, while Frank mounted the box 
and held the reins. The coachman had 
assured her that the horses would stand 
perfectly quiet if Frank did not fidget 

em 


There is a well-known story in the 
classical mythology which relates how 
Phaethon once prevailed upon his father, 
Helios, to grant him permission to drive 
the Chariot of the Sun for one day 
across the heavens, with the result of 


shout for the lost | 


direful mischief to the universe in 


fengral, and himself in particular. For 
ardly had his unaccustomed hands 
grasped the reins when the horses be- 
came restive, and, leaving their usual 
course, careered madly over the heavens, 
spreading 4 conflagration which no fire- 
engine could extinguish. Whereupon 
Zeus killed the rash youth with a flash 
of lightning. 

Frank was soon reminded forcibly of 
this legend. He experienced a sensa- 
tion of pride at handling the ribbons 
with a pair of thoroughbreds at the 
ends. He tried to sit still and obey the 
coachman’s injunctions, but somehow 
he could not prevent his hands from 
twitching the reins. The horses recog- 
nised the unfamiliar movement, and 
seemed nervous and excitable. They 
pricked their ears and powed the 
ground and shook their heads, and 
seemed to feel that something was 
wrong. Perhaps they shared in the 
ghostly terrors that seemed unduly 
active that night. Perhaps they were 
indignant at being expected to stand 
still in the cold for no apparent reason, 
when they might have been slumbering 
peacefully in their stalls with plenty o 
good straw to keep them warm. At 
any rate they grew restive, and, after 
fretting and blowing their noses by way 
of preanible, they finally clenched the 
bits between their teeth, and ®‘ off at 
a brisk trot. 


Miss Davis put he~ ‘ of the 
window and = =n « » who 
was tugging at the +1 all his 
might. 

End then she sere)" coach- 
man and James; b .aeets roHed 


round and the hoc‘ _actered upon the 
sounding road, and Miss Devis sank 
back exhausted on the cushions of her 
carriage, and resigned herseif as best 


(e 
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she could to the prospect of sure and 
sudden catastrophe. 

Smoothly and. rapidly the carriage 
rolled on in the darkness. The road 
was level and the horses knew their 
way, for it was a frequent drive with 
Miss Davis. They trotted smartly on, 


light, a sudden shock of collision, a 
clamour of voices, but somehow the 
thoroughbreds did not stop nor plunge, 
nor appear to take any notice. The 
obstruction was past, neither carriage 
was overthrown. Frank turned his 
head for a moment and the glimmer of 


I At | ARS 
. 


i] 


“He rang the bell and James appeared.” 


being evidently aware that in due time | 


they would reach home. And, guided 
more by their own instinct than by any 
direction of Frank’s hands, they accom- 
plished the first of the two miles with- 
out mishap. Frank was devoutly thank- 
ful, and hope burnt strong in his heart 
that after all no mischief might arise. 
He was on the point of raising his voice 
to encourage the lady inside, when his 
‘ ear. caught the sound.of other wheels 
ahead, which were evidently approach- 
- ing. He had not a notion which side 
of the road he ought to take. It was 
too dark to see anything—no—a turn 
: in ‘the road suddenly showed him two 
- Bright lamps glaring like the eyes of 
some supernatural. monster possibly 
bent upon his destruction. It was a 
Moment of desperate excitement. Frank 
set his teeth hard. He had a rein in 
either hand, and tugged first at one 
and then at the other with all his 
strength, and without partiality. 
re was pw confusion of noise and 


the lamps was retreating. Whatever 
had happened? At any rate no lives 
were lost. Frank heaved a dee 
of relief, and hope revived in his heart. 

And now they were entering the 
village. A friendly light shone here 
and there from a cottage window. A 
flare of light and sounds of merriment 
issued from the doors of the Spotted 
Dog, and more than one nocturnal 
carouser came out with somewhat un- 
steady step to see who was driving by 
at so Jate an hour. Frank might have 
called for assistance, but, having come 
unscathed out of the ordeal so far, he 
ventured to risk the brief portion of the 
journey that remained. For by this 
time he had gained experience and con- 
fidence, and felt that the horses were 
paying more deference tohishand. He 
even believed he could guide them safely 
through the gates of Chesterton House, 
if only they were open. What would 
happen if they were shut he dared not 
contemplate ! 


sigh | 


Onwards a little farther and the 
gates were reached. To Frank’s_un- 
spenkable relief they were open. With 
perfect precision the horses took the 
curve, and the carriage rattled up the 
drive. Frank's heart beat with wild 
excitement as at last the carri: drew 
up in_ front of the door. And there 
was Edwin Aston on the steps with 
James on one side holding a carri 
lamp and the coachman on the other 
side holding a carriage-lamp. 

“Hurrah, Edwin! That's all right !” 
and Frank jumped down from the box. 
The coachman stood in charge of the 
horses, and James made haste to assist 
his mistress. Brave old lady that she 
was, with all her nervous ¥v: ies, 
when it came to a crisis of real danger 
she showed most praiseworthy en- 
durance. She alighted from the car- 
riage with a smile, and, throwing her 
arms round Edwin’s neck, she kissed 
him, and said, “Thank God, my dear 
boy, you are safe !” 


* * * * 


I learnt afterwards that Jem and his 
father had gone out and rescued Jack, 
and he was the only one of the party 
who suffered any serious consequences 
from the night’s adventure. Poor boy ! 
What with the fright he endured, and 
the soaking of the swamp, he was ill 
with a feverish cold for a fortnight, 
though he afterwards regained his 
native vigour. 

The four perpetrators of these ghostly 
mysteries were careful] to preserve the 
secret of the particular part they 
played, with this result—that there 
were four centres disseminating to their 
four respective circles of friends and 
acquaintance8 the firm conviction that 
Mosterton Marsh was haunted. And 
as each of those friends and acquaint- 
ances became the centre of a 
circle, a regular chromatrope of evil 
report was set going with reference to 
the unlucky swamp; which, revolving 


“The horses set off at a brisk trot.” 


after*the manner of that familiar mys 
tery 'of the magic lantern, kept per 
petually turning out new ideas o! lin 
lore, to brood over the place like its 
own vaporous mists, and probably never 
to be separated froin it even to 


THE END. 


See 


See p. 1s 
by @. A. Robertson.) 


of Join Hampden. - § 
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SOMEWHAT 
sleepy town is 
Wallingford, 
and much re- 
duced from its 
former great- 
ness. ime 
was when it 
had its camp, 
its castle, and 
its fourteen 

churches ; now its camp 
is a een ridge, its 

castle is a wall and a 
window, its churches 
are but three. The poet 
Tusser, he of the ‘‘ Five 

Hundred Points,” went to college at Wal- 

lingford, but unpleasant were his recollec- 

tions :— 


aA 


“Oh, painful time, for every crime, 

What toosed eares ! like baited beares ! 

What bobbed lips! What yerks, what nips! 
What feolish toies ! 

What robes how bare ! what colledge fare ! 

What bred how stale ! what pennie ale ! 

Then Wallingford, how wert thou abhor'd 
Ot sillie boies !” 


Tusser had, however, to make a lengthened 
stay, whereas the only object of the three 
“‘sillie boies” who one day last summer 
found themselves in Wallingford was to 
get away from it as soon as possible. 


JOHN HAMPDEN’S COUNTRY. 
(See page 73.) 


weeks he lay inactive, with his men scat- 
tered about Oxfordshire doinz nothing, 
while almost every nt Prince Rupert 
sallied forth from the King’s headquarters, 


; and, sweeping through the chalk valleys 


And | 


sv, leaving the Roman encampment, which | 


stretches round three sides of the town, for 
further investigation, and satisfying our- 
selves with a short at the castle, 
whither Matilda fled from Oxford after her 
escape in the snow, we crossed the Thames 
and made the best of our way to Bensing- 
ton. 

Bensington, telescoped into Benson, is as 
old a town as Wallingford. Thirteen hun- 
dred and odd years ago it was captured by 
Cutha, Ceawlin’s brother, who was not a 
little proud of his conquest. Then it was 
what the military call a ‘place of stra- 
tegical importance,” being at the point 
where the river is crossed by that old 
Roman road, the Akeman Street, the road 
te Bath, or Akemanceastre, a word in which 
the ‘‘Ake” represents, according to the 
newest lights, the first syllable of ‘ Aqu.” 
After a visit to the church — where we 
discovered a queer monument to a Mr. 
and Mrs. Quelch, who “left the new inn 
twice built at their own charge,” and which 
informed us after many brackets that 
“their son being liberally bred in ye Uni- 
versity of Oxon, thought himself bound to 
erect this small monument 


their 
of | Te 


we left Benson for the archzologically 


God 


i Piety towards them,” 


| thirteen he had come there to school to the | 


disposed, and struck due north for John : 


Nampden’s country, it being our endeavour | 


to discover what manner of land it was 
re England’s greatest patriot lived and 
lied. 

A longish tramp along the sandy road 


brought us to the column, erected in 1843, « 


on the spot where Hampden first mustered 
his green-coated militia; and soon we were 
trying to make out the changes of the battle 
in the standing corn on that Sunday, the 
18th of June, 1643, when the fiery Kupert 
was brought to bay, and the dilatory Essex 
was s0 long in coming to crush him. 

x was @ very different sort of leader 
from his father, Elizabeth’s Earl, who cer- 
tainly did not err on caution’s side. For 


and the beechwoods, wrought much de- 
struction and caused no slight alarm. The 
particular sortie which had such fatal con- 
sequences is said to have been sugested 
by the Colonel Urry who had taken his 
services from the Parliament to the King. 
On the evening of Saturday, the 17th, 
Rupert rode out of Oxford over Magdalen 
Bridge, to joia the infantry already sent on 
to the rondesvous at Islip, and thence he 


marched for Wycombe. All night he kept , 


on, but Wycombe was unattainable. Four- 
teen miles from Oxford he was between 
Postcombe and Lewknor, where he had a 
skirmish; three miles farther on is Chinnor, 
where he beat up the outpost, slaughtered 
all that were left, and set the cottages on 
fire; that was as far as he got. 
rose, and the Parliamentar: 
seen gathering on Beacon Hill. 
Colonel Hampden was that night at 
Watlington, south of Rupert’s line, and as 
soon as the alarm was given sent off mes- 


horse were 


The sun | 


senger after messenger to Essex, urging him | 


to get under way. Rupert's only retreat 
was over the lony bridge at Chiselhampton, 
where the Royalists had left a guard. To 
revent Rupert reaching the bridge before 
x causht him, Hampden and a body 
of volunteers, most of them officers, rode 
off in hasty pursuit. Rupert went back 
through Tetsworth ; and Hampden and his 
companions, coming round Warpsgrove 
House, found him drawn up ready to meet 
them on Chalgrove Field. 

The Royalists stood firm, and the Round- 
heads were driven back. Coming up at the 
charge with Cross and Shettield’s troops of 
horse, Hampden was shot in the shoulder 
by two bullets, which broke the bone; and 
he was seen to ride off the field, hanging 
his head and resting his hands on his horse. 
He was in great agony. At first he turned 
towards Pyrton, the home of his first wife, 
Elizabeth Simeon, but the Royalista barred 
the way and he made for the Hasely brook, 
which divides the parishes. Here he ‘stopped 
for a few moments, but, summoning his 
strength, he clapped spurs to his horse and 
jumped the water. en slowly and pain. 
‘ully he rode to Thame, and at the house of 
Ezekiel Browne, afterwards the Greyhound 
Inn, he was lifted off his horse and taken 
to the bed wherein six days afterwards he 


\ died. 


Thame he knew well. When he was 
many-gabled grammar school still existing, 
to pass through the curriculum planned by 
Lord Williams, and move on to Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where, with young Laud, 
he helped in the composing of a ‘ Gratula- 
tion on the Marriage of Princess Elizabeth 
with the Elector Palatine.” Had he known 
the future, his “ vratulations ” would have 
been even less enthusiastic than they were, 
for the issue of the marriage was Prince 
Rupert, who gave him his death. 

Great Hampden, where the great John 
was born, is away south-eastward from 
Thame about half a dozen miles. The 
house where his family had lived in Domes- 
day times was and is a large gloomy man- 
sion, the largest in a large parish which 
boasts neither a river nora brook. This 
parish without running water is fed by 
springs rising from a great depth, and lies 
hidden among the beechwoods, and seems 
to have changed but little since his day ; 


but the house has been re-fronted and re 
backed and generally made modem. 

The house had been much altered not « 
very long before his birth. Queen Eliz. 
beth had come there on a visit, and Griffta 
Hampden_had almost rebuilt it for ber 
William Hampden, the triot’s father. 
married Elizabeth Cromwell, Oliver Crou. 
well’s aunt, and is chiefly noted for bi- 
curious will, in which he left his “blak 
trotting gelding” to one person, his “litt!- 
grey mare” to another, and generally di- 
tributed his property in much detail. He 
died in 1597, when John, his eldest son, wa: 
three years old. 

John grew up a bright, steady, studiou 
boy, against whom no one seemingly has s 
charge to make that cannot be disprove: 
At school and at college he did well, and: 
the law he certainly was not idle, as expe. 
rience shows. In 1619 he married, an: 
married happily, and two years afterwari: 
he entered. Parliament ‘as member fo: 
Grampound, and soon began to distinguis: 
himself. In June, 1625, in Charles's first 
Parliament, he was member for Wendover. 
and the Court party began to reckon hin 
among their most serious opponents. In 
fact, he refused to contribute towards the 
forced loan, and was in consequence impr 
soned in the Gate House. 

But we need not rewrite history her. 
Every schoolboy knows, or ought to kno, 
how he, with Cromwell, Pym, and Saye. 
and Brooke, was stopped from emigratin: 
to America; how he fought the great ship 
money case; and how he was one of the ti 
members, and, indeed, the most prominet! 
member in the House. When the «« 
broke out he drew the sword and thry 
away the scabbard, and entered on li 
military duties so energetically and su 
cessfully that he had been designated !° 
succeed the sluggish Essex in commst! 
when Chalgrove Field put an end to hs 
career. 

During his week’s agony at the old howe 
at Thame, ke wrote many letters to thot 
he was leaving behind, urging them to pro 
secute the war more eneryetically in onder 
to give his country but a short experienc 
of its horrors. ‘Never were heard * 

iteous cries at the death of one mana 

‘aster Hampden’s!” Great was the {une 
ral. Soldiers there were from the ad 
marching with arms reversed and mul 
drams, chanting the Ninetieth Psalm # 
they came, and the Forty-third as they de 

rted ; and ‘the people all wept, for bit 

leath was a disaster to them all.” 

In Hampden church is a strange mon% 
ment to him. At the Restoration he 
have been a bold man who would hs 
raised a monument to John Hampdea 
spoken of him as we do now, and fort 
years afterwards society would have ) 
shocked at such a desecration as a tng 
to the leader of the Long Parliament fig 
ing on a church wall. nd so a device 
hit upon by a descendant of the pat 
which can hardly be contemplated with 
asmile. A John Hampden died in | 
to this John an important monument 
pat up, and the epitaph is so managed 8§ 

ring into most prominence the John 
den who was 


SLAIN IN CHALGROVE FIELD, 
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0" fine morning in August the yawl 
¥ Rover lays at enohicr in evan 

, the burgee of the Swanage Yacht 
Chaba yellow swan on a black ground— 
floating proudly at her masthead. She is 
a beamy little craft, some twenty-four 
feet long by eight broad, not over-ngged, 
ind with very snug accommodation for her 
size. She had not been built with the in- 
tention of winning the Queen’s Cup, but 
was admirably adapted or what we were 
in the habit of using her for—namely, a 
{ong summer day’s outing, with friends aad 
thildren on board to lunch. Aft, by the 
‘tiller, there is a counter, where a wary 
yerson may sit at ease and in comparative 
safety if on the look-out for the ‘‘ heeling 
oer” of the boat and the shift of the mizzen 
when “‘going about.” Next comes a large 
vockpit-well, holding four people. 


There is | 


t little cabin with sliding-roof admitting | 


dlenty of light and air, yclept a booby- 
latch. (How mystic and wonderful are 
aautical terms!) A little sliding-door, 
hrough which a thin person might creep, 
eads toa small compartment with a fold- 
ng bed-rack, to which access is also gained 
vy a hatchway and the fore part of the deck. 
(n this little fo’castle no one over four feet 
ix could sit upright unless he put his head 
1p through the hatch. 

The captain and the crew of the Rover 
vere very busy that August morning, and 
the little brown dingey made many excur- 
sions ashore, returning heavily laden. For 
4 great craise was on hand ; not one of our 
wdinary sails. We were starting on a 
vasting voyage eastwards up the Solent. 
And who were we ? 

First, we was the captain. Though 
wiginally a man of war, he had become 
jute nautical in middle age, after paddlin; 
tig own canoe in many inland waters, an 
ailing open boats on tropical lakes, The 
aptain also combined the offices of cook, 
iteward, and scullery-maid, for he dis- 
lained not to wash up. It is wonderful 
1ow many people, who rather like cooking, 
»bject to the latter process. Then there 
came myself, passenger and cabin-boy rolled 
nto one, expected to lend a hand at any- 
thing when required, but with no fixed 
jnties. Last, but certainly not least, came 
the crew, consisting of one, and that one 
answering to the name of John. It was to 
John we looked as guide, philosopher, 
‘riend, and nurse combined ; we believed in 
aim so implicitly. If John had told us to 
jump over! I rather fancy we should 
have obeyed him. But he never put us to 
the teat. 

Jebn ought to have been drowned long 
igo; it was altogether an afterthought his 
being still in the flesh on the deck of the 
Rover that August morning atall. He had 
been on board the ill-fated Misletoe when 
she was run down by the Victoria and 
Albert in Stokes Bay. John went down 
with the boat, being entangled in some of 
the gear, as did also his uncle, another of 
the hands, and the poor ung niece of 
the owner. He said he thought it was 
pay ete out” with him when he found him- 


for the second time. But he | 


rose once more and was picked up. 

Swanage is a charming summer head- 
quarters for any one who likes a watering- 
Place without brass bands, promenades, and 
toilet. In epite of the new railway which 
mites the so-called Isle of Purbeck with 
the outer world at Wareham, it is still very 
quiet. But .they are building fast, and 


; with the sun. 


A CRUISE IN A FIVE-TONNER. 
By E. E. CUTHELL. 


PART I. 


doubtless ere long the green downs risi 
on either side the blue bay will be cove 
with terraces and roads. In the meantime 
Swanage is quite as much occupied with 
the export of the London paving-stones, 
quarried in the circle of hills round, as with 
tourists and excursionists. The Purbeck 
quarrymen, whose headquarters are Corfe 
and Swanage, are a race apart, jealous of 
their ancient rights and customs. There 
are charming pedestrian excursions from 
Swanage: westwards, along the iron-bound 
rocky coast, by dizzy headlands, and the 
wild sea-facing quarry of Tilly Whin, to 
St. Alban’s Head and chapel, and farther 
on still to Lulworth Cove and Castle ; east- 
ward there are walks over the lofty chalk 
promontory to the quaint vi of Stud- 
land, embosomed in elms, and the Old Harry 
rocks, where the Purbeck downs, some 
seven hundred feet high, dip into the sea 
opposite their counterpart, the Needles. 
Inland, across quarried downs, lies Corfe 
Castle, still rearing its keep proudly above 
the town nestling round the hill, as it did 
in the days of its brave chdtelasne. It is 
both an interesting and a pleasant land this 
Isle of Purbeck. The antiquary, the artist, 
and the tourist who likes to get out of the 
beaten track, will all find in it some allure- 
ment. 

But to return to our Rover, waiting all 
this time wth mainsail flapping in the 
breeze for the anchor to be weighed. This 
is not a long process on such a small craft. 
A rattle of the cable down into the fo’castle, 
a thud on the deck, and the little vessel 
feels herself free. Tighten the jib-sheets, 
belay the main-sheet, a steady hand on the 
tiller, not to foul that moored stone-boat, 
and we are off ! 

The white houses, the lighthouse on the 
point, recede from view as we 8; across 
the bay on a steady north breeze, the best 
wind in these parts for cruising along shore. 
May it blow from the same quarter all day! 
Sailors, however, like the wind to go down 
They say it is a sign of fine 
weather. We sail under the great white 
wall of cliff, against whose base the tide 
laps lazily in and out of mn coves, where 
circle and scream the gulls, while overhead 
on the n down the sheep graze dizzily. 
For geologists or others, good at fault-find- 
ing, there are some remakable shifts, or 
faults, in the strata to be observed in the 
cliff. More interesting to the uninitiated 
is the great cavern called the Parson’s Barn, 
from the Dorset proverb, ‘‘ As big as a par- 
son’s barn,” which probably refers to the 
tithe-barns. Next come the Pinnacles, white 
chalk detached columns ; and lastly, at the 
headland, Old Harry aforementioned and 
his wife, similar columns, sit with their 
feet, as it were, in the water. Giving them 
a respectful berth, we ‘‘go about,” other- 
wise, turn round, and make a long leg, or 
tack, and drop anchor among the rocky sea- 
weed-strewn shore of Studland Bay. Then 
we pire all hands down to lunch. 

The potatoes are peeled—not the pleasant- 
est of performances — and, after being 
washed by being held overboard bodily in 
the saucepan (the cook once lost a whole 
saucepanful of nicely-peeled potatoes thus 
when there was a sea on), are boiled in salt 
water. This latter we tind improves them 
immensely. The swinging spirit lamp 
from the ceiling on one side of the 

Its three wicks boil the sauce; 
of potatoes while the chef is en, in 
culinary mysteries connected with cold 


mutton, Harvey’s sauce, and butter, over a 
smaller spirit lamp between his knees on 
the floor. For space is limited in the cabin, 
it is only five feet by eight, the flap-table 
only two feet square, and, like the wicker- 


| work basket-table, with three trays fixed 


under it, is always crowded with a jumble 
of plates and spoons and forks, books, pro- 
visions, and cooking utensils, A shelf runs 
round behind the broad seats which serve 
as bunks at night, and there are con- 
trivances for hanging glasses, and two 
broad brackets behind the door. But there 
is not room enough to swing the traditional 
cat, did we feel inclined to indulge in that 
pastime on the Rover. 

After lunch we take the dingey and row 
ashore, leaving John to amuse himself witb 
the washing-up, which is always such a 
drawback to picnicing. At the Red Cliff 
the chalk downs merge into low sandy 
dunes fringing the curve of the bay, anda 
wide-stretching moorland country of heather 
and bog. The village of Studland lies em- 
bowered in the elms above the Red Cliff. 
We draw up the dingey above the tide-mark 
on the soft sands, and climb a fern-feathered 
gully, down which a stream brawls in win- 
ter. The gully widens into a deep lane, 
with here and there a thatched stone cot- 
tage, out of which peep picturesque women 
in sun-bonnets. rough the arching elms 
we catch a glimpse, on one side, of the 
gabled Manor House, with peeps of blue 
sea beyond, and on the other of the church 
tower, whither we turn our steps. 

The glory of Studland is its little early 
Norman church, rivalling Tiley, and Stuke- 
ley. The low tower, never finished, rises 
above the churchyard yews and cypresses, 
under which lie the forefathers of the village, 
humble tillers of the soil mostly, and not a 
few strangers, some of the ‘‘ harvest of the 
sea.” Inside, the church, dedicated to St. 
Nicolas, the patron saint of mariners as 
well as children, is narrow and dim, with 
thick walls, a central tower, and small 
windows. There is a memorial window to 
one of the heroic defenders of Lucknow, a 
member of the family who have owned the 
country round, far and wide, ever since the 
days when their illustrious ancestress de- 
fended Corfe Castle. Another hero sleeps 
near the church door, the one time wearer 
of fourteen Peninsular medals and clasps, 
besides that of Waterloo. His French wife 
Clotilde lies beside him. Strange to find 
such diverse interests in an out-of-the-world 
nook like Studland. 

Across the moorland, purple and gold 
with heather and gorse in the August sun- 
shine, lies the Agglestone Rock, an erratic 
boulder standing on a hillock. Tradition 
assigns its presence to the fact that the per- 
sonage who gave his name to the Old Harry 
Rocks, sitting one day on the Needles, flung 
his nightcap at Corfe Castle, then a-build- 
ing. He must have made a very bad shot, 
for it fell short, and turned into the Aggle- 
stone. 

Time and tide wait for no man, however, 
and we were unable to walk over the moor 
and inspect this curiosity. If we wished to 
sleep snug in Poole Harbour that night we 
must get in on the flood tide, which had 


just turned. So we left Studland, regrot- 
fally, and rowed back to the Rover, where 
the cabin-boy brewed tea and cut thick 
bread-and-butter, while all hands hoisted 
the mainsail and got up the anchor. 
Studland is an ideal artist's headquarters, 
& village such as you read of in books—so 
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quaint, so old-world, so out-of-the-way ; 
each turn brings some fresh charming little 
bit of scenery into view. I should have 


liked to linger there some days, but, alas! | 


the lord of the manor is stern, and wishes 
to keep his little paradise unpolluted by the 
tourist. Lodging-house or inn is not allowed 
in the village. Of course, it would have 
been possible to lie out in the bay, but that 
is not snug anchorage in an east wind, and 
the skipper would not hear of it, ‘‘ carefu’ 
mon.” 

The bar of Poole Harbour is impassable 
for vessels of large tonnage drawing more 
than seven feet of water at low tide. Its 
name has an evil flavour in the minds of 


berth, unaware of the beauty to be found ; 


round the winding shores of the vast land- 
locked estuary. Once over the bar, the 
channel to the harbour-mouth is devious, 
but marked by buoys. On the rizht lie the 
dangerous Hook Sands, where at low tide 
can be seen the boiler of a steamer wrecked 
there. We passed between the two low 
sandy points of North and South Haven, 
and dropped anchor in the harbour under 
the shadow of Branksea Island and Castle. 

It had been a long day, and there was 
still much to be done. First, everything 
had to be made snug; sailors are so neat 
and tidy, and the faithful John played 
about on deck, belaying and coiling ropes, 


yachtsmen, who as a rule give it a wide | reefing and stowing sails, unshipping the 


saying that 
“Fire makes a good 
servant, but a bad mas- 

ver,” and thus various con- 
trivances have been invented at different 
times to keep it under proper control. 
Among the marked changes and improve- 


ere 


odel Steam Fire Engin 


and how to make it. —— by H. 2" 


PART I. 


ments that have taken 
place during the last 
tury in all 
and _ scientific 


mechan 
work, 


the 
is an old | machinery employed for extinguishing fire 


holds a very prominent place. 

One has but to look back to the ancient 
squirt or syringe used in England about 
1500, which took three men to work it, one 
holding the handle on either side while the 
third man pressed the piston in, sending 
but a small stream of water to a short dis- 


tiller, and casing the mainsail in tarpaulin, | 
till dinner was cooked, and the Rove 
looked as if she was not going to sea again 
for a month. 

After dinner we went to bed. This wx 
a work of some difficulty, and demanded a 
| good understanding between the two in. 


: Mates of the cabin, as it was impossible for 


more than one person to move at a tine. 
Undressing was a feat in itself, and lait. 
brushing only to be accomplished by sittin: 
on the floor. But the game was worth tle 
candle. How calmly one slept, the «it 


summer breeze blowing in on one throsga 

the hatchway, and rocked by the slisit 

tremor of the boat lapped by the falling tile 
(To be continued.) 


tance, and giving an immense amount 0 
labour with little effect, and then compat 
it with the steam fire-engine of to-day, @ 
see what an improvement has taken place# 
its construetion. 

Of course this great change did not ocet! 
all at once, but gradually the machine 
employed were improved bit by bit, ant 
altered, until the powerful engine in pre 
sent use was finally constructed. 

Even now, in some parts of the world, 
such as China and Japan, the people still 
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aake use of a very weak form of wooden 
ump, Which is simply a square box or pipe 
‘ith a plunger working in it; and when 
heir paper houses get alight, a couple of 
atives carry it atune from a pole to the 
sene of the fire, where it splutters and 
‘heezes, and not unfrequently gets burned 
p with the rest of the fixtures. 

The sketch at the commencement of this 
hapter shows an ancient fire-engine which 
vas exhibited recently in London. It be- 
mgs to the borough of Dunstable, and was 
sed there in the year 1570, so it is over 
aree hundred years old, and is a very rare 
nd interesting specimen of the machines 
sed in those days. 

In this contrivance—of which, no doubt, 
1e members of the borough were very 
roud—the water had to be poured, by 
aeans of buckets, into the oval tub be- 
ween the wheels, and was worked by long 
svers placed over the tub at either end. 

It was not until after the Great Fire of 
ondon had shown the people to what a 
erious danger they were exposed when pnce 

place was thoroughly on fire that they 


Fig. |. 


gan tomake radical alterations, and then 
or long, long years afterwards nothing but 
‘and-power was dreamt of. 

Then the engine, worked by a row ot men 
m either side, and generally known as the 
‘Old Parish Squirt,” had its day, and may 
ven now be found in some of our quaint, 
id-fashioned country towns, locked up in 
ome back yard under the charge of the 
adle or pew-opener. It was a very 
lnmsy contrivance at the best, but was 
ought no doubt a great improvement on 
e previous old squirt. 

Finally, steam was thought of as a motive 
er, and was then brought into use for 
ig the pumps, and the steam fire- 
agines, which every one can see about the 
mdon streets to-day, were constructed, 
od I think for efficiency and compactness 
build, it will be found very difficult to 
s them. At our editor’s request I 
ve,in the following pages, some in- 
ions which will help any boy who 
an interest in model making, and is 
wchanically inclined, to build a working 

of a steam fire-engine for himself, 
I think that no model looks so handsome 


ind time expended on it. 

And now let me ask those of my readers 
who really do intend carrying out the work 
wactically, to read the following instruc- 
tions very carefully before commencing, 
net to hurry over making one portion 
the model witha view of getting on with 
the next. You will never make a working 
meélel or one worth looking at in that way, 
hat finish off each part carefully and accu- 
rately, and you will then have no difficulty 
‘ fitting them together or in making it 
by steam when finished. If you 
uild your model to the scale I give—viz., 
three inches to the foot—it will be just one- 


finished, or pays better for the work | 


sixty-fourth the size of the real engine ; 
this scale allows the various parts to of 
sufficient size to be easily worked without 
trouble, and you will have a very powerful 
engine capable of throwing a continuous 
stream of water toa height of about twenty- 
five feet. 

I shall, of course, take it for granted that 
every boy who is sufficiently interested 
in this subject to start making the model, 
has a small lathe or will buy gne, as it is 
really a necessity. You should do all the 
turning yourself, as paying a skilled work- 
man would soon exhaust most boys’ pocket- 
money, and, moreover, you would not have 
the satisfaction of knowing it was all your 
own work when finished, Therefore, I 
advise you to do every bit of it by yourself. 
Next to the lathe comes a most useful tool, 
and one, strange to say, not often found in 
an amateur’s outfit, I mean a grindstone. 
Some persons fit a small one on their lathe, 
but it is not a good plan, as the dust gets into 
the bearings, and, gradually wearing them 
away, makes it run untrue, and spoils the 
machine if the stone is used dry, and when 
water is used with it the result is a fearful 
mess over everything, so the best plan is 
to have it quite separate, and I will just 
give you a wrinkle for fitting up a good, 
useful stone that will not occupy much 
room and can be used ona kitchen table 
and then put away in an instant when not 
required. 

‘irst, buy a grindstone of about eighteen 
inches diameter, and two and a half inches 
thick, then get a piece of half inch round 
bar iron eight and a half inches long, make 
one end red hot in the fire and then 
hammer it into a small crank of one and 
a half inch throw, as shown in Fig. 1. 


| Then place the stone on its side quite 
| level on some d 


sand, and after hammer- 
ing the central portion of the iron rod 
slightly flat, place it through the square 
hole in the stone and stick it into the sand, 
taking care it is quite central and vertical. 
Then melt some lead in a ladle and pour it 
round the rod, filling up the square hole 
completely ; this will make a firm job of it, 


Fig. 2. 


and if done properly the stone will run 
quite evenly when mounted. 

You must next make an oblong box of 
three-quarter inch deal, twenty inches long 
by three and a quarter wide and nine inches 


deep, inside measurement ; screw it together | 


and let the bottom piece project about three 
inches, as in A, Fig. 2. 


One end may also project about one 
inch and a half, as at B; this forms a rest 
for the tool to be held on. The inside may 
have a coat of pitch or paint to prevent 
the water rotting the wood. 

Then take four pieces of oak three 
inches long by half inch wide and one inch 
deep, put two together at a time in the 


Fig. 3. 


vice and drill out a half-inch hole where 
they join ; this is for the spindle to work in, 
which can be placed in position and screwed 
on to the box, as shown at Cc. 

The treadle D is simply a piece of deal 
fifteen inches long by three wide, and 
secured loosely to a triangular block of 
wood laid on the floor; it is connected 
to crank by a wooden bar or small iron 
rod. 
In working you have simply to place the 
box on the table near the edge and secure 
it with a clamp by piece A, which will 
hold it firmly ; then drop the treadle on the 
floor and work by means of foot placed cen- 
trally; this gives an even up and down 
stroke and leaves both hands free to attend 
to the tool you are grinding. Fig. 3, is a 
small tool rest, which you will find very 
useful, as by its means you can grind the 
edges of any tool to whatever angle you 
may require with greater certainty than by 
simply holding the tool in your hand. 

It is easily made, and consists of a small 
oak board two inches wide by four long. 
with a small brass castor wheel fastened 
underneath towards one of the ends, and it 
has a movable flat band of iron a quarter 
of an inch thick by half inch wide, bent 
as shown at A, which is fitted with a thumb- 
screw to fasten the tool on to the board by, 
and you can easily see that the farther the 
chisel, or whatever tool you are grinding, 
projects from the board, the more acute the 
grinding angle will be, and you can regulate 
accordingly. 

I will now suppose you have got your 
lathe and tools in working order, and 
that you are ready to make a start at 
the model. 

The first thing is the framework, and 
this, as also many other portions of the 
engine, you must first make a pattern of in 
wood, and then get it cast in brass or gun- 
metal, and this is why I have been particu- 
lar in describing the means of keeping your 
edge-tools in order, as you cannot make 
good patterns with blunt tools. 

Now, your best plan is, after carefully 
reading right through to the end of this 
article, to strain some paper on a board, 
and make your working drawings to what- 
ever scale you settle on, but of course you 
must keep it to the same proportion as I am 
about to give you. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MATCH recently played near London, 
by teams of Australians at present 
residing in England and Scotland respec- 
tively, 
Australian game; and readers of the 
Boy’s OWN Barer the world over may be 
interested in a description of what is un- 
doubtedly an extraordinary jumble of 
Rugby and Association rules, while quite 
distinct from either. 

To begin with, it must be stated that the 
Rugby game is played almost universally 
in Xe South Wales, New Zealand, and 
Queensland; and the Australian rules are 
only found to flourish in Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania (West Australia 
does not go in much for football), while 
there are probably not half a dozen Asso- 
ciation clubs in the whole of the seven 
colonies. 

The very first thing one notices on enter- 
ing the field of play is that there is no 
cross-bar to the goal-posts. This evident 
compremise between the opposing rules 
gives the tall poles a very bare appearance, 
and of course helps to make gual-kicking 
an easy task. 

The next thing is the great length of the 
field. Land is cheap in Australia, or was 
eo till recently, and the goals are from 180 
to 200 yards apart, while the ground is 
nearly 150 yards across. 

Strolling round the ground before play 
begins, we find that it is of an oval shape. 
Almost every recreation-ground in Aus- 
tralia is called (and justly so) an ‘‘Oval,” 
and the field of play must by the rules 
be flagzed out in that shape. The goal- 
line, however, runs in a straight line with 
the posts for ten yards each way, and at 


as attracted some attention to the ; 


AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL. 
By S. TaLsoT SMITH, OF ADELAIDE. 
PART I. 


that distance in each direction is placed 
the first flag, which plays a somewhat im- 
portant part. Goals are the only thinys 
that count in the game; there is no such 
thing as a “try,” but a shot at goal that 
is not quite straight, and passes between 
the post and one of the flags just men- 
tioned, scores a “ behind.” 


Now, behinds have no possible effect on | 


the result of a game; in case of an equality 
in goals the game is drawn, though behinds 
be fifty to one in favour of one side. Yet 
they appear in detail on the scoriny-board, 
and are always recorded in the newspaper 
reports. It would be quite as reasonable to 
keep a record of corner-kicks in the Asso- 
ciation game. 

A few words now about that scoring. 
board. England, in my opinion, has much 
to learn from Australia in this respect. 
The state of the score in a football-match 
can always be seen at a glance, while at 


cricket, on all important grounds, the names | 
of the men batting and bowling are shown, ' 


with the exact score of each of the former, 
besides the number of wickets down and 
the total, all runs being posted up as 
made. 

But here come the players, and a great 
crowd they seem; twenty a side is the 
number. The forty-first man is by no 
means a well-dressed individual, with an 
overcoat and a stick, as in England. He 
is dressed in white flannel, and must be 
in perfect condition, for the unhappy um- 

ire has to follow the ball all over the 

eld, that he may throw it when it goes 
out of bounds. The thing seems incredible, 
et so it is, and if he keeps the game wait- 
ing at all he will be taken to task by the 


newspapers, to say nothing of the player. 
““Mr. Blank made a fast and impartial 
umpire” is the highest praise that can be 
bestowed, and it is now beginning to te 
recognised that such a combination of vir- 
tues is almost too much to expect from one 
man, especially as an umpire in Adelaide 
recently entered a very practical protest 
by fainting when the match was nearly 
over. 

It has been proposed to divide the ex- 
tent of the touch-line between four line. 
umpires, whose only duty should be to 
throw in the ball; t a simpler plan (if 
the throw-in cannot be left to the player: 
would be to have one athlete who should be 
constantly ‘‘on the ball,” while the umpire 
proper would be free to rove in the centr, 
and decide the various nice points that are 
constantly arising. A lecturer would not te 
seen at his best if compelled to keep an eve 
on the tickets taken at the doors throuzh- 
out the lecture; nor could a classical 
master do strict justice to the compositions 
sent up to him if he were compelled to cv- 
rect them while he kept up with his pupils 
in o stiff Papercunce: Meanwhile, the 
umpire is paid for his services (though not 
looked upon at all as a ‘‘ professional"), and 
he deserves his money. By the way, the 
Australians do not employ two biavel 
umpires, with an impartial referee to keep 
the balance; they think (and _perha 
tightly) that the latter gentleman is enough. 
without the others to bother him. How- 
ever, there is an umpire behind 


each 
whose sole duty is to decide <“ or 
behind,” in case of a close thing. We shall 
see more of them later on. 
(To be continued.) 


orn years ago, when H.M.8. Rattle- 

snake was flag-ship on the West Coast 
of Africa, she was commanded by Com- 
modore W., well known as ‘‘ Mad W.,” but 
in whose madness there was a great deal of 
method. 

He had a theory that there was nothing 
so good for keeping men healthy in a hot 
climate as constant occupation; and al- 
though the Rattlesnake was as clean all 
over as a new pin, and as beautiful to look 
as anobleman’s yacht, yet he kept all hands 
at work, metaphorically speaking, ‘‘ paint- 
ing the lily and gilding refined gold.” 

At the same time it was not all work on 
board the corvette. The commodore be- 
lieved that ‘all work and no play made 
Jack a dull boy,” and so when the day’s 
work was done he used toencourage and 
indulge in every sort of amusement that 
was practicable under the circumstances. 

He would have the ship’s fiddler on the 
top-gallant forecastle and allow the men to 
dance and sing. He assisted them in get- 
ting up a negro minstrel company and a 
band, and would often Surprise them with 
an exhibition of fireworks, bluelights, and 
rockets. 

Among other favours he allowed a certain 
number of pets to be kept on board in order 
to amuse the ship’s company, and it is con- 
cerning one of these—a, long-tailed monkey, 
who went by the name of Jocko—that this 
article is being written. 

Jocko had belonged to a midshipman on 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 
IV.—THE SHIP'S MONKEY. 


board, but when his master joined another 
ship, where monkeys were tabooed, or for- 
bidden, he was obliged to leave him behind, 
and he was immediately adopted by the 
men and became the ‘‘ship’s monkey.” 

Monkeysare naturally imitative and mis- 
chievous, but Jocko possessed both these 
qualities in excess, and consequently we 
need not say that he was a great favourite 
with all on board except the first lieutenant, 
who is the one responsible for the tidy ap- 
pearance of the vessel and the orderly exe- 
cution of all duties. 

If a paint-pot was capsized, a bunch of 
bananas stolen, a fowl 
wrung or half plucked, the question would 
always be met with the reply, ‘‘ Please, sir, 
it was Jocko.” 

Then when the men were playing ‘‘ fol- 
low my leader ” in the rigging, Jocko would 
join them and evidently enjoy the game as 
well as any one, and when the crew were 
drilling he would always be the first one 
aloft and out atthe yard-arm. But inspite 
of all his droll qualities Jocko had one great 
vice, which ultimately brought him to grief. 
I could never ascertain whether it was a 
natural taste or an acquired one, but I am 
sorry to say that Jocko was a confirmed tip- 


pler. 

He knew the pipe for as well as any 
man on , and when the allowance 
was being served out on the lower deck he 
would take up his position among the cooks 
as regularly as the day came round. 


ound with its neck , 


When the re; grog had been served 
out the remainder used to have more water 
added to it for those who were under 
punishment, and were only entitled to what 
is known as ‘‘ six-water »” and it was 
portion of this that Jocko used to receive 
every day. 

He would drink it greedily, holding on to 
the measure it was given him in with both 
hands, and often roll about the deck a sad 
travesty of a human being under the same 
disgusting influence. Finally he would fall 
asleep in some secluded spot under a gun, oF 
up in a quiet corner where he was unlikely 
to be disturbed ; and then came the awaken- 


ing! 

Sfany and many a time have I pitied 
the wretched animal, for his misery was # 
evident, and I have known him to hohl his 
head with both hands as though it was 
going to break into two. 

On one occasion we were out cruising and 
Jocko had his allowance as usual, but in 
the evening he did not turn up at tea-time. 
The ship was searched, but Jocko could not 
be found, and it was finally resolved that he 
must have fallen overboard. 

However, on our return to Sierra Leone. 
when the boom boats were being hoisted 
out, Master Jocke was discovered in the 
Jaunch—dead, of course—where he had ne 
doubt gone to sleep and been drowned by 
the water that was kept in the boat in order 
to prevent the seams opening, a melancholy 
reault of his intemperance. 
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THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Author of “Fhe Colours of the British Army,” eto., ete. 


(OUNTING the bronze star for Roberts's 
march, there are eight of these, and it 
be more convenient to take them 

ogether. The first follows the Indian War | 
“fedal in order of date. It was granted in 
841 for the first Afghan campaign, the 
hief success of which was the capture of 
thuznee by Sir John Keane. It is of 
ilver, hung from a ribbon half green and 
alf white. On the obverse is an awkward 
ooking fortress, with ‘“GHUZNEE” in a 
abel at foot; on the reverse is a laurel 
vreath, and a mural crown, ‘‘ 23RD JULY” 
‘bove, and ‘‘ 1839” below. 

The next Afghan medal was given to the 
roops under General Nott, in 1842. It has 
m its obverse the Queen’s head, with 
‘VICTORIA VINDEX,” and on its reverse a 
aurel wreath, with ‘“‘CANDAHAR, GHUZ- 
‘EE, CABUL, 1842.” And the ribbon is of 
he rainbow pattern, said to signify the rays 
f the Indian sun. 

The next medal was like No. 2, but the 
vords ‘‘Ghuznee ” and ‘‘ Cabul” each had 
laurel wreath of their own. And for such 
roops as reached Cabul after the 16th of 
eptember, 1842, another medal was 
ranted, but this had only ‘‘CABUL, 1842” 
rithin the laurel wreath. 

The next was granted to the defenders of 
ellalabad in the same year. It has on the 
bverse a mural crown, with ‘‘JELLALA- 
AD,” and on the reverse ‘‘7TH APRIL, 
$42.” It is the very roughest of medals, 
nd is much the sort of thing that the 
ttendant gives you when you leave your 
at, cloak, or umbrella. It had a rain- 
ow ribbon, but it was such a common 
hing to look at that it was eventuall: 
eplaced by the Queen’s Jellalabad medal, 
he reverse of which represents an ungrace- | 
nl figure pf Victory descending on a 
irds’-eye view of Jellalabad, holding in 
ne of her hands a laurel quoit, and in the 
ther a very ill-proportioned Union Jack, 
hile the obverse the Queen’s head, 
rowned, with the inscription ‘‘ VICTORIA 
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V.—THE AFGHAN MEDALS, 


VINDEX.” This medal also had the rain- 
bow ribbon. 

The next medal was given for Craigie’s 
defence of Kelat-i-Ghilzee in May, 1842, 
Its obverse has a shield inscribed ‘‘ KELAT- 


The Egyptian Medal. 


I-GHILZEE,” surmounted by a mural crown 
and encircled by a laurel wreath ; its re- 
verse has a trophy of arms, with the in- 
scription ‘INVICTA, 1842.” It also has the 
rainbow ribbon. 

The next Afghan medal was granted for 
Bervices rendered six-and-thirty years after- 


wards. On the obverse is the Queen's head, 
veiled and crowned, with ‘ VICTORIA 
REGINA ET IMPERATRIX.” Qn the reverse 
is an elephant with a mountain gun, and a 
British officer with infantry and native 
cavalry on the march, and mountains in the 
distance, over which is inscribed ‘‘ AFGHAN- 
ISTAN,” and under which is ‘* 1878-79-80.” 
This medal has six clasps—Kandahar, 
Ahmed Khel, Charasia, Peiwar Kotal, and 
Ali Musjid, and the ribbon is green, edged 
with crimson. The star for the famous 
march has the rainbow ribbon. _It is a five- 
pointed bronze star, surmounted by an im- 
perial crown, with ‘‘ v. R. I.” in the centre, 
surrounded by ‘KABUL TO KANDAHAR, 
1880.” 


THE CHINA MEAL. 


This commemorates the Opium War of 
1840-42. Its obverse has the Queen’s head, 
with ‘‘ VICTORIA REGINA; ” its reverse has 
@ palm-tree, with a capstan and trophy of 
weapons, and the arms of England with 
‘* ARMIS EXPOSCERE PACEM ” and ‘‘CHINA, 
1842,” in the exer, As originally de- 
signed, the reverse the Chinese pleni- 
potentiaries signing a treaty on an elaborate 
table-cloth, whereon the British lion was 
shown, making things uncomfortable for 
the dragon. This lion and dragon so pleased 
the authorities that the medal was struck 
without the plenipotentiaries, and the whole 

occupied by the triumphant lion and 
the worm-like gruesome dragon. So dread- 
ful was the dragon, however, that it even 
hurt the Chinaman’s feelings, and out of 
consideration for them the medal was with- 
drawn and the existing one substituted. 
With the date erased, it has done duty for 
the subsequent wars with China, and ita 
full number of clasps is six. They are for 
—China, 1842; Fatshan, 1857; Canton, 
1857; Taku Forts, 1858 ; Taku Forts, 1860; 
and Pekin, 1860. The ribbon is crimson, 
with yellow edges. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR BRITISH SEA ANEMONES. 


F the more local anemones to be found | 
upon the British coasts we may men- 
ion the following : 

First, there is that beautiful being, the 
nake-locked Anemone (Sagartia viduata), 
hich is common enongh in some places, 
ut exceedingly rare in others. It is a 
uriously slim and clongated creature, with 

number of slender blue tentacles, which 
[can extend at will to some little distance, 
r else contract until they become nothing 
nore than mere fleshy knobs. The Pimp- 
ets have their bodies adorned with divers 
ows of large and small protuberances, 
ausing them to look, when closed, not un- 
ike sea urchins from which the spines have 
een removed. The Painted Pufflet (Ed- 
cardsia callimorpha) has a way of distend- 
ng its “stalk,” if we may use the expres- 
don, in a manner grotesque and remark- 


By THEODORE WOOD, F.E.8., 
Author of “Our British Starfish," ete,, ete. 
CHAPTER IV. 


king its tentacles above the surface. 

hen there is the Opelet (Anthea cereus), 
the r of unusually long tentacles, 
which it cannot withdraw into its body ; 
and as these tentacles are from one hundred 
to two hundred in number, and are either 

m, or olive and brown tipped with rose, 
it is rather a conspicuous object. Thia is a 
very voracious anemone, by the way, and 
requires to be fed about three times as often 
as any of its relations. And then there is 
& very tiny creature indeed, the Scottish 
Pearlet (IZwanthos scoticus), which, like the 
painted pufflet, lives in the sand, and must 

looked for in deep water off the Scotch 
coasts. 

The place of honour is always the last, 
and this we have reserved for the Plumose 
Anemone (Actinoloba dianthus), which is 
certainly the most beautiful of all our 
British species. Like many of its relatives, 


able; whence its popular title. This is a 
burrowing species, which lives in the sand, 
wd is generally contented with merely 


it varies very much in colour; some speci- 
mens are red, others orange, others olive, 


others pink, and others purest white. When 
the tentacles are spread it bears a strong 
resemblance to the common garden pink ; 
and it has a most extraordinary way of 
occasionally splitting in twain, and becom- 
ing two anemones. 

Other Britiah anemones there are, but not 
of very great importance. Some, indeed, 
even of those which we have mentioned, 
are very rare, and only to be met with by 
fortune’s favourites. But these, as a rale, 
are the more insignificant species, and two 
or three specimens of each of the commoner 
varieties will make a grand show in an 
aquarium, and will amply atone by their 
beauty for their superior abundance. To 
keep them in that beauty, however, let me 
repeat, don’t feed them too often, don't in. 
terfere with them unnecessarily, and don’t 
add fresh water too rapidly when making 

evaporation. Then will your beautl- 

1 prisoners thrive and prosper. 

(THE END.) 
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A SEQUEL to the cricket examination, which found 
A aplace in the Bor’s OWN Papen’some months 
ago, seems desirable for more reasuns than one. I 
said then, that in order to keep touch with the spirit 
of the tines, members of cricket elevens should be 
chosen after submitting to examination in the theory 
of their pustime. Obviously this applies in no lesser 
degree to the noble game of Football (Assuciation). 
Hence the questions which are appended. 

But [ must anticipate a plausible objection. It 
will be said that my questions are of such a cha- 
racter ng to afford no guarantee that the candidate 
who anawere them successfully is really acquainted 
even with the rules of football. Thia is very true ; 
Int, as the majority of examinations for the young 
Are not constructed with a view to practical utility, 
it would hardly be in accordance with the fitness of 
things for this une to form a glaring exception. 


ELEMENTARY. 


1 Have you heard a foot-bawl? 
2. What is the greatest feat with a foot-ball? 
8. State the value of the encouragement afforded 


hy a row of smalt boy 
ns 


yelling, “Play up, 


scho- 


0-0-0-0-0. 0-6 


4. Could a good match be pla 
Giv+ the respective worth as su 
Temons, of © 
Inegrauates, 
Ff. What is the most humane way of shooting a 


goal: 

. Explain the term “Take the man '” especially 

elucidating where the man is to be taken to. 

. Give the meaning of “passing” in all ite bearings. 
For instance, do you think you will “pass” 
this exa nation ? 

Have you read the rules of the game? If not, did 
you ever act as umpire, and in that case with 
what result? 

. The ball hits you full in the eye, and the umpire 

immediately gives “hands.” Aualyse your 
probable feelings. 


hin 


Zi il gdlllte y 


Y Sl BO BLN Zits 


no, —We gave an article on ‘Hammocks, 
nw to Make Them,” in No. 


C. D. SrUTTER.—Write for prospectus to the Regis- 


trar, University of London, Burlington Gardens, W. | 


8. P. E —You might work your passage out as an 
under-ateward, but it wonld be better to have 
introductions to some one in China before you 
start. ‘or one success we hear of so may failures 
that we decline to advire. If you are the right 
me for the place, you will do ; ff you are not, you 
will not 


OUR OPEN 


A FOOTBALL EXAMINATION, ETC. 


By Frep Epmonps. 


10, Explain ‘ hands,” “‘off-side," “goal,” *‘corner,” 
and “referee,” giving extracts from the puets 
making mention of the same. 

ADVAKcED, 

1. “The goalkeeper was completely beaten by a 
Deautiful long shot from the left wing.” 

(a) What would you do if the goalkeeper 
were to faint as the result of the Leating ? 

()) Sketeh in profile, and paint in ite pataral 
colours, a“ beautiful long shot.” 


(c) Compare the “left wing” of a football 
team with the corresponding organ of an 
ostrich. 


to (a) Spectrum analysis; (b) The Eastern 
Question ; (c) The Chinese opium trade. 

8. Give a scheme for abating the nuisance of habitual 
abuse of competent umpires and their decl- 
sions by a small minority of misguided mie 
creants, Also give your views as to the desir- 
ability of an ignorant umpire insuring his life 
before officiating. 


Now for the next thing ! 
an ef cetera tu my heading. 
tion designed to facilitate the stuay of modern 
languages in schools, Sometimes a feeliug comes 
¢ that boys do not show the intense devetion 


The reader will notice 
Tt stands for a sugges- 


| to, and admiration of, their (for instance) French 
exer¢ises, which might lead to such happy results. 
Perhaps if these exercises dealt more fully with the 
pursuits which absorb the attention of the young, 


considerable interest would be aroused, 
popularity of h translation would go up by 
jeaps and. bot Therefore is it that I offer the 
following seutences as a move in the right direction. 


EXercisE I. 
(To he translated into French.) 


1. Have you had the good innings!—No; but I 
have the black eye from the bumpy ground. 


and the 


2. Discuss, in a short essay, the relations of football | 


| and took my middle stump (truncon du mil’ 


COLUMN. 


2 Where are the three stum; 
and the right-hand batting ¢ love ?—They are wi: 
the seventeen small boys the tent. 3. Has t- 
cricketer the duck'—Yes: he has the two duck: 
(deux canards) 4. He has broken his duck (s cas 
hi not won the match (alltune!:. 
y catch. 6 When the boa: 
watered the pitch, he shall pitch the stumps, « 
pitch (enduire de poi) the Dall. 7. Have you t+: 
the easy lobst--No; I have had the alm: 
shooters (tireur, m). 8. The good hateman cuts} 
bad ball, and the bad fielder cuts after it. 9. iss. 
hard hitter out (sorti)?— No; Lut the ball is wut 
the ground! 10. Will the square-leg (jambe ca” 
stop the big hit?—The square-leg has stoppei U- 
big hit with bis stomach. 11. The indiscreet » 
has eaten the tweuty peuny ices before his iuuo 
12. The good bowler shall not be punished, but > 
bad bat aball lose his off-stump. 


. the two ampin 


EXERciseE II. 


1. Does the bat drive (se promener en roiturr)* 
No; the bat is like a bee—it stings 2 He has tt- 
two pads and the batting-gloves, but he has als ('- 
three bruises on the shin, aud the broken kuu-vi~ 
38. How are you out?--The wretched ball shet 


4. The ball came in a great deal (entrer beaues: 
removed my bails. 5. Unfortunately Charles |. 
played ou (jouer dessus). 6. Shall we now fon: 
football sentences ?—Ves, because it is the rua: 
able game of the enthusiastic English. 7. Ha t 
shot the goal * : but he has cl the os 
keeper into the middie of next week (au miles 
la semaine prochaine). 3. Has the half-back (‘° 
dos) lost his temper? be has lost tus {r:: 
teeth. 9. The half-back shall kick the two corte: 
and eat the lemon at “half-time” (demitent- 
10, Charlea shall have the free kick (poup de 
libre), 11. The forwards (avants, sn.) made a 
Dined rush (construire un inc’ oombind), but Ue 
shot went wide (larye). 


8. H. Maso! For price lists of archery materials 
apply to Thomas Aldred, 253, Oxford Street, Lon- 
Sa ,or Audrew Gordon, Archer's Hall, Edin- 

urzh, 


P. I. N.—Buy a copy of the “ Field,” and select from 
the udvertisers. 


A CHURCHILL.—Apply, with stamped envelo; 
Kmigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
minster, s.W. It is a Government oftice, and the 
information it gives is official, and coste nothing. 


DILEMMA.—'f in dranghts you can take one of your 
opponent's men, and refuse to do so, you can be 
huffed, But if it happens that there are two of 


| your opponent's men so placed that you can take 


them, and you have to choose which you will take, 
you cannot be buffed ‘or leaving one untaken, It 
is obvious that, as you can only move one of your 
men at a time. it would be unfair to punish you 
for not moving two. Of course, if your opp-nent's 
men are so placed thnt, after taking one with your 


man, you can with the same man take the other, 
and you refuse, you have then to stand the huff. 


YOUNG NUMISMATIST.—The Waterloo medal had no 
bar, but a ring. 


| ¥. 7, F. L—“Ferrets and their Management,” price 
sixpenice, published by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, W.c. 


0. F, (Newenstle )—It is not eesy to tell you how to 
gia the back of a book unless you say what 
leather the back consists of—if it be leather. ‘The 
different kinds require different degrees of heat ; 
the diferent colours require different degrees: 
some leathers are porous, and some are not, and 
all require different treatment. What you want is 
a manual of bookbinding, and boukbinding is a 
complicated art, teachable only by practice. If 

«yours be a half-morocco book you muat slightly 
warm your pallet, that is the brass stamp, and 
press it gently where you wish the pattern to 
come, You must then wash the back with vinecar, 
and brush it well with a hard brush, to disperse 
the moisture. Yeu must then pencil in the pat- 
tern with white of egg; when that is dry, you 
must pencil in another coat of white of egy; then 
you must rub the pattern over with a piece of 
oiled cotton wool; and then you must press the 
gold-leaf into the pattern. You ace this is not an 
easy thing to do; and, frankly, it is much better 
in every way to send your books out to be bound. 
You can get a book on bookbinding from Gill, 170, 
Strand, W.c. 


1 


BACKWARD. —The best way to improve your spellin: 
is to read, and notice how the words are ! 
Bad spelling simply means deficient ober 
power. The wort as a whole becomes fauniu. 
and from an irregularity in its form yon notices 
is mixspelt. No person ever apelt through leartit: 
a dictionary by heart. 


C. E. ALLEN.—You must get employment under 20° 
firm of marive engineers, and thus become > 
quainted with the ship's engineers, and » ¢' 
aflvat. 


PsycHE.—Exactly ; and the question emanated fr 
Colney Hatch. If you multiph: allow og 
by a quart of periwinkles, whut is the result! 


8, J. N.—Roscoe’s “Primer of Chemistry,” on¢ oe 
ling, ‘of Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, Core 
Garden. 


A COIN COLLECTOR.- 1. It is a penny of James 
The date should have told you. 2 Clean 
with ammonia or any of the soaps that “¥! 
wash clothes.” 
were a sort of private coin that 
expected to honour in coin of the 
Member of Parliament cannet resign hi 


8. Tokens are of no value. Th. 


the issuers al 


way out for M.P.’s who have au 
House of Commons. The practice came in 2) 
1750. If two applications ‘are made at the a 
time, the stewardship of the manors of East HY 
dred, Hempholme, and Northstead is given (0 
of the applicants. The office is of course ie a 
cure, and is got rid of by the retiring mem 
soon as possible. 


Evpnves.—1, When you are on a bicycle bbl 
find it the best plan to give vehicles a wide 
You may have certain rights of the road, but 
much the safest to get out of the way. ta 
vehicle is supposed to be under more contra a 
that drawn by a horse, you are expect 

matter of courtesy to give way—just as 1%, 

boat has to give way to a sailing-bott |. 

depends entirely on character. 3. Your ue 
under your arm; your shoulder ts over jo" 


at 
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* 1 found myself flying inte space.’—See p. 82 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURE. 


ERY early, one morning in February, a 
good many years ago, I started with 

a black boy from our station onthe 
M—-— river, in the riverine district of New 
South Wales, to look for four missing stock 
horses. A hot wind had been blowing for 
some days, there had been a thunderstorm 
across the back of our country, and we 
thought that the missing horses were out 
there with some mares.  Billy-go-nimble, 
my companion, is a good little black boy, as 
boys go, smart and active, a light weight, 
and a good rider, but he looks somewhat 
odd just now. My friend and mate, Jack 
F—, has happened, in Billy’s presence, 
to bathe his locks with eau-de-Cologne. 
Billy, emulating his white superior, has 
well rubbed his curls with the first trans- 
parent and strong smelling liquid he could 
lay hands on, to wit, some turpentine, 
which has served as a depilatory, and 
Billy's head is as smooth asa black billiard- 

a] 


I had filled my water-bag, holding a 
couple of quarts, before starting, and 
pocketed a crust of bread, for who shall 
say what a day may bring forth? As we 

le through the slip-panel, and turned our 
horses’ heads out through the belt of poly- 

mum scrub that skirts the river, towards 
the Old Man Plain, that lay spread before 
us to the southward, violet in the morning 
light, limitless as the sea, the fata morgana, 
sure presage of a broiling day, rode up 
above the sky line clearer, I think, than 
had ever seen it before, lines of timber, 
yellow sandhills, distant, as we well knew, 
fully forty miles, shining reversed in the air 
above the clear horizon, the sight actually 
drawing an exclamation of wonder from my 
stolid black companion. 

Presently up rose the edge of the sun, its 
rim showing lurid and red through the light 
haze to the eastward, ominous of the heat 
to follew. As it rose the refracted images 
on the horizon faded away, the hot wind 
from the north-west quarter blew stronger, 
and the limit of vision around us seemed 
to contract and diminish. Here and there 
faint lines of dust marked where the mobs 
of lazy cattle were drawing out to their 

” campe far away from the river, where a few 
black pine-trees gave a useless shade. On 
we rode slowly out on to the great grey 

lain, a couple of falcons ‘“ waiting on” 

high over our heads, ready to stoop at quail 

or small bird our horses’ feet may put up 
among the low salt and cotton bushes 
through which we were brushing ; here and 
there a little pady melon, its paws inno- 
cently crossed over its breast. Farther on 

Billy killed a big yellow snake with a 

blow of his long stock-whip, and the sound 
of the whip sent all the cattle in sight 
trotting, galloping, and raising clouds of 
dust, to the nearest camp, their place of 
rendezvous. Presently, lying on the edge 
of alittle dry swamp, we passed the dried-up 
corpse of a defunct bullock, nothing left of 
him but bones and sunbaked hide, from 
which some one has cut a strip along the 
back, to be made into whip-falls. Billy, 
noticing certain signs about the carcass, 
tode over to it and beckoned to me witha 
grin. held his horse while he dismounted 

and fished out from inside the dry ribs a 

little blind, yellow, squeaking dingo puppy. 

“Now, sit down inside,” quoth Billy. 
We leave them in peace to-day, meaning 
to come again another time, when they are 
older, and take one home for a pet. 

As the morning wore on, and the wind 
gtew stronger and hotter, the sky to wind- 
Ward assumed acoppery glare, anda smoky 
Maist made the shadows of man and horse 


seem grey and indistinct. Whirlwinds, 
following the course of the low sandhills, 
raised tall columns of red sand, hundreds 
of feet in the hot air, catching up the loose, 
round, rolling bushes in a devil’s dance and 
moving along in procession like a file of 
sbadowy giants. And as we rode on, and 
the shimmering, reflected heat from the 
earth increased as the sun rose higher, we 
saw ahead of us, extending for miles across 
a slight depression on the plain, the 
semblance of a rippling lake, the shadows 
of the bushes re! voted on its edges like 
those of stately trees, and the tall figures 
of some emu likewise repeated, as though 
they were standing hock deep in clear 
water. Nor did the mirage fade away 
until we were quite close to its shadowy 
margin, 80 strangely deceptive, that even 
we, who had seen thc beautiful vision full 
many a time and oft, were tempted to believe 
that there lay before us some mysterious 
sheet of tree-fringed, wind-swept water, 


« Blue gleaming, like a sea of molten steel.” 


A mile or two more and we reached some 
low ridges of sandhills topped with black- 
looking pine-trees and yellow with dry 
grass ; the landscape might have well been 
sketched in sepia on buff-coloured paper. 
At the foot of these pine-ridges were some 
small swamps full of stunted polyganum 
bushes, where might yet remain a little 
water from the thunderstorms of a few days 
back, and near which we expected to find 
signs of the horses we were seeking. We 
soon saw some fresh horse-tracks, and pre- 
sently found a shallow pan where water 
had lain, now trampled into yellow mud by 
the hoofs of horses and cattle. Tracks of 
emu and wild dogs were also in plenty, but 
there was not water enough for our thirsty 
nags to get a drink. The horse-tracks were 
fresh, but we could not make much of them ; 
they seemed to have gone both east and 
west. So I spared Billy a mouthful of 
water from my bag, the water in which 
was still cool, thanks to the evaporation 
from the porous canvas of which the ba; 
was made; we had a short smoke, an 
agreed that Billy should go in one direction, 
T in another, to places where a little water 
might still be lying, and, should we not 
find the horses, mect at a certain cattle 
camp well known to us both. 

As I rode off to the westward the tall 
trees fringing the river were just visible in 
the far distance like a line of grey cloud 
above the horizon. The sun was dimmed 
by the haze, but the wind, as I faced it, 
blew hot as the breath from the mouth of 
an oven. 

I had not lost sight of my companion for 
more than a quarter of an hour, when I 
saw, a mile or two ahead of me, looming 
through the smoky mist, and refracted by 
the glimmering heat from the earth, certain 
dark moving forms, which, in another mile, 
I made out by the switching of their tails 
and their dark colour to be horses ; cattle 
would not have been moving in such scorch- 
ing weather at that time of day. Canter- 
ing on, and keeping wide to the left of 
them—for I wanted to go about due north 
for the river—I soon saw that they were our 
four stock horses and about a dozen mares 
and yearlings. One of the mares had a 
foal with her about eight or ten weeks old, 
which had been the attraction for our vaga- 
bond nags. They stood and looked at me, 
letting me come within a hundred yards. 
Greybeard, my mount, waxing much ex- 
cited, then the old mare, whinnying to her 
foal, put her head down and went away 


over the plain as hard as she could lay | 
to the ground, her youngster going Saal 
at her heels. The line she took was almost 
at right angles to the course I wanted her 
to go, while the rest, after afew reper! 
bucks and kicks, followed her Koad, and 
could see, from the businesslike way the 
old mare fed off, that I was in fora cracker. 
The ground was good going so far. I pulled 
down the chin-strap of my old cabbage. 
tree hat, caught hold of Grey beard’ _— 
he was pulling desperately—and in a nile 
or so had the lot headed straight for the 
Byer: a knew vie the foal eo ld not live 
at that pace very far, and did not ex 
much trouble in taking them home, eiaey 
to keep a lot of galloping horses straight, 
and at the same time to prevent the tail 
of the mob from breaking back, as cunning 
old mares will try to do, is always severe 
work for a single stockman. 

Presently they settled intoa hand-gallop; 
I got a pull, and began to look for Billy, 
thinking that he must have seen our dust, 
but no Billy was visible, With another 
loud whinnying to her foal, the old vixen of a 
mare slewed off the line in, skirting 
some small dry swamps, full of low poly- 
gonuin bushes, nasty rotten going, the sun- 

ked ground full of deep wide cracks. 
Crossing one of these, and racing almost 
abreast of the leader to head the horses the 
right way, I suddenly found myself fiyin, 
into space, had just time to be aware that 
was ‘‘in fora regular cropper,” saw a bright 
broad flash of light, and knew no more. 

Slowly and at length I began to experience 
the horrors of recovery from a stunning 
shock. Bars of alternate light and black- 
ness seemed to cross my eyes, I felt deadly 
sick, with a nightmare sense of pain and 
helplessness. Presently I dimly realised 
that, by some mysterious means, I was 
lying in a heap among a lot of low bushes, 
my right leg doubled under me, that my 
head was aching, and that I was terribly 
thirsty. Then I remembered that I 
had a rattling fall, no novelty to me in 
those days, and my right leg felt numbed, as 
though ‘asleep.’ tried to move it, but 
the foot refused its office. I tried again, 
felt a sickening, grating pain, and knew 
that my leg was broken just above the 
ankle. 

Before, in my dazed state, I had realised 
all that this meant, I turned my head, and, 
to my blank astonishment, saw Greybeard 
lying close behind me with his head doubled 
awkwardly beneath him. He had broken 
his neck and was stone dead. I got hold 
of the end of the reins, which was close to 
me, and, with an effort, pulled his head 
from under him. His eyes were glazed. 
The shadows were lengthening, the dead 
horse and I had been lying in the sun, in 
that scorching wind, about four hours. A 
raging thirst was my predominant. sensa- 
tion. So strong was it that I could think 
of nothing, long for nothing, but water. I 
looked to see which way the horse had 
fallen. His off side was uppermost, and 
there was the water-bag still buckled to 
the quarter of the saddle. Carefully and 
painfully I crawled up to my dead steed, 
unbuckled the precious vessel, in which was 
more than a pint of water, and drank half 
of it, I think the most welcome draught 1 
ever swallowed in my life. The stout can- 
vas was old and shrunken, and almost as 
water-tight as indiarubber, and the cork 
had held tight. The water revived me won- 
derfully, I sat up with my back against the 
saddle and to ise the situation. 
It was a sufficiently gloomy one. Here I 
was in the very position which I had often 
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heard men discussing round a camp fire as 
one of the most alarming in which a bush- 
man could find himself, lying out on the 
Old Man Plain, in very hot weather, many 
miles from home, my horse dead, and my 
leg broken. 

nder ordinary circumstances the horse 
would have gone into the river with his 
saddle on, joined his mates, and all hands 
would have sallied forth to find the missing 
and probably crippled rider. But poor 
Greybeard was dead, and would join his 
mates no more. My friends at the head 
station would think when I did not come 
home that I had yarded the horses at some 
station up or down the river, and stayed 
all night with hospitable neighbours. ty 
mate, Jack, had, I knew, gone up the river 
that day to Lap-Lap, our neighbour's place, 
and would perhaps not return at night. 
Our stockman, Hawkins, would not know 
whether I was due at home that night or 
not; and the black boy, once home, would 
pull off his saddle, get his supper, and 
to sleep, thinking no Bote, a ut me. ie 
was a grim prospect, an thought, wit! 
a shiver, of orbalal dry bones” certain 
shrivelled sun-dried bodies, which I had ut 
various times seen lying on that same terri- 
ble Old Man Plain. Our people, I thought, 
could never run my tracks. Greybeard had 
no shoes on, and his footmarks would be 
confounded with those of the horses I had 
been running. But, on the other hand, 
when they came to look for me, they would 
certainly pick uP the track of the galloping 
mob, that would bring them close to me, 
and Billy would show them where he had 
left me. " Would they take the alarm before 
it was too late? That was the question! 
Might I not be as that poor jewel hawker 
whom I had found lying dead on this Plain 
last year, his wares scattered around him, 
when my friends found me? Might not 
the cattle have torn up the ground around 
me as they had round him, and roared over 
me as is their custom over any piece of 
carrion? 

It was terribly hot still, and there was 
no shelter from the torrid wind, but the sun 
was dropping into a thick bank of fog to 
the vosteant: and to leeward was rising a 
black cloud, portending the end of the hot 
wind. I was glad, for it would cool the 
air, perhaps bring up a heavy shower, and 
the prospect of a morrow such as to-day had 
been, without water, was terrible. Tose 
on one foot, and managed to hop a little 
way, but once or twice the ends of the 
broken bones ted together, and the pain 
made me feel faint. I could see nothing on 
the plain. Then soon the wind lulled, there 
was a dead calm and silence, nothing stirred 
in the sultry air. The black cloud rose 
from the south faster and faster, until sud- 
denly, heralded by the rolling bushes leap- 
ing and bounding like wild things before it, 
the squall broke over me, bringing with it 


a heavy driving shower of rain, which felt, 
by contrast, upon my heated skin almost 
ike ice, and made me shiver in my drenched 
shirt. I had a coat upon my saddle, but 
could not clear it from the horse before the 
storm came on me. This rain-squall, the 
usual termination of a hot wind, only lasted 
five minutes, but left water in puddles, and 
I drank my fill and ate a piece of the crust 
I had pocketed in starting. I thought, 
sadly enough, that the rain would wash out 
my tracks and make the search for me more 
ifficult. The river timber looked quite 
close in the evening light, and a beautiful 
clear night succeeded the brief twilight. 

With some pain I managed to get my coat 
from the saddle and put it on; my matches 
were dry, I had kept them under my arm- 
pit during the squall, but I could not light 
a fire, there was nothing to burn but damp 
cow-dung. I lay down under the lee of the 
old horse ; my leg did not pain me as long 
as I kept it quiet, and I went off to sleep. 
I was awoke fron: some uneasy dream by a 
hot breath in my face. I jumped up, hurt- 
ing my leg hornbly, and saw by the bright 
light of the moon a wild dog sneaking off 
among the low bushes. He was inquirin; 
if I was yet dead! We saw his tracks, an 
those of two or three more, in the damp soil 
next day. I was very cold, and could sleep 
no more, though I took the saddle-cloth ot 
the dead horse and pnt it over my shoulders. 

It was a still, moonlight night, the air after 
the storm quite clear, and I knew by the 
stars that it was midnight. The silence out 
there on the plain was intense—no sound of 
living thing, not even the hum of a mos- 
quito. Near the river there are always 

faint noises of living things at night; here 
all was as silent as the grave. My thoughts 
were anxious ones, my life hung on a mere 
chance. Would they seek me to-morrow? 
I resolved not to try to leave the dead horse, 
I could never crawl thirteen or fourteen 
miles home without even a stick to helj 
me. The crows and carrion kites would 
soon find out Greybeard’s carcass, and 
would be the best of guides to the shar, 
eyes that would be seeking me. I wishe 
for the morning; the night was terribly 
long, and sad thoughts oppressed me. Hope 
would come with morning light. That the 
would find me I knew well, but how? 
thought of @ young fellow we had helped to 
search for; he had been carried Inst a 
tree, and was idiotic and covered with ants 
when we found him. And his leg was not 
broken. The night was like a long, bad, 
feverish dream. 

The stars paled ‘at last, jand the dawn 
came with a puff of cold wind, bearing with 
it the wailing howl of a wild dog—saddest 
of melancholy sounds. My leg had swelled, 
and I felt feverish ; but I crawled out of the 
swamp on to ground whence I had a better 
view of the plain. I stood up from time to 
time as long as I could, and watched as a 


“shipwrecked sailor watches for a sail,” 
though I knew that for some time, at the 
very soonest, no one could reach me. Hun- 
dreds of cattle, shining afar in the bright 
morning, were feeding out towards me, and 
after watching for an hour or two, which 
seemed an age, | saw a mob of them run! 
What would make them run but a horee- 
man? And my straining eyes espied, far 
away to my left, a quickly-moving dark 
spec , which must be—was—a horseman ! 

had set tire toa heap of dry, rolling bushes 
in the swamp. Would he see the faint blue 
smoke? He was too far down the plain, 
and would never come near me on that 
course. _I could stand up no longer, excited 
though I was ; but as I sank down I fancied 
1 heard the sound of a whip. UpI scrambled 
and waved my coat, and lo! there, within a 
mile of me to my right, were two men, 
riding as hard as their horses could stride. 


And I was safe! The gloomy visions of the 
night were gone, the pain of my leg was 
forgotten. I was safe! Ten minutes before 


I had been telling myself that another day 
on that shadeless, pitiless, waterless plain 
and I should be delirious, as I had known 
good men to be who were in less sore straita 
than I; and that when my friends should 
find me at last, some of those cruel crows 
who had already found me out, and were 
croaking with voice of ill-omen from a bush 
close by, would have had their will with my 
eyes and my face. 

And now I was safe, and Jack and the 
black boy had pulled up their sobbing 
horses by my side, and we had shaken 
hands ; and, though Jack only said, ‘‘ Well, 
old man, not broke your neck this time?” 
I knew by his eyes that he too was very glad. 
They laid me in the shade of a horse, and 
made a rough splint with polygonum sticks 
and saddle-straps, and gave me a drink 
from a flask. ore men soon came who 
had heard the sound of the whips, and by- 
and-bye the spring-cart, which had been 
sent out with a mattress in it to bring home 
anything they might find. Then I heard 
how it was I had been picked up so soon. 
Our stockmman, on his round last evening, 
had found the horses I had been after near 
the river, and taken them home. It was 
before the storm had broken. Bill could 
see by the sweat-marks on the horses that 
they had galloped a long way, and when 
the black boy came home with his report, 
and I was missing, guessed almost exactly 
what had happened, sent a boy up the river 
to Lap-Lap, whence Jack rode home through 
the night, the Lap-Lap men starting in 
search at dawn, as did all hands from our 
place, Jack_had hardly been out three 

ours when Billy’s sharp eyes saw my thin 
curl of smoke, and I was safe. Had the 
stockman never seen those horses, or had 
the storm come sooner and washed them 
clean, my bones might be still lying near 
poor Grey beard’s, J. He 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW, 


[= shore was deserted, as Briant had 
discovered when he was on the 
foremast croestrees. For an hour the 
ooner lay on her bed of sand, and no 
native was seen. ere was no sign of 
or hut either under the trees, in 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE FIRST DAY ASHORE. 


front of the cliff, or on the banks of 
the rivulet, now full with the waters of 
the rising tide. There was not even 
the print of a human foot on the beach, 
which the tide had bordered with a long 
line of seaweed. At the mouth of the 


‘ 


river there was no fishing-boat to be 
seen, and ne smoke arose in the air 
along the whole curve of the bay 
between the northern and southern 


capes. 
The first idea that ozcurred to Briant 
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and ascend the clitis behind. 

“We are on land, that issomething !” 
said Gordon; “but what is this land 
which seems uninhabited ?” 

“The important thing is that it is not 
uninhabitable,” answered Briant. “We 
have food and ammunition for some 


and Gordon was to get through the trees | occasionally visited by the natives of a 


neighbouring territory. 

In ten minutes the aoe were through 
the wood, which grew thicker where | 
the rocks at the back rose like a wall | 
for a hundred and eighty feet. Was | 
there in this wall any Treak or hollow 
which would afford them a refuge? A 


“We are on land: 


time. We want a shelter of some sort, 
and we must tind one—at least for the 
youngsters.” 

“Yes, Right you are !” 


“As to finding out where we are,” 
said Briant, “there will be time enough 
for that when we have nothing else to 
do. Ifit isa continent, we may perhaps 
be rescued. If it isan island! an un- 
inhabited island—well we shall see ! 
Come, Gordon, let us be off on our voy- 
age of discovery.” 

They soon reached the edge of the 
trees, which ran off on the slant from 
the cliff to the right bank of the stream, 
three or four hundred yards above its 
mouth. 

In the wood there was no sign of the 
passage of man, not a track, not a foot- 

ath. Old trunks, fallen through old age, 

ay on the ground, and the boys sank to 
their knees in the carpet of dead leaves. 
But the birds flew away in alarm as if 
they bad learnt that man was their 
enemy, and it was therefore likely that 
if the island were not inhabited, it was 


that is something.” 


cave sheltered from the winds of the 
sea by the curtain of trees, and beyond 
the reach of the sea even in storms, 
would be the very place for the boys to 
take up as their quarters until a careful 
exploration enabled them to move far- 
ther inland. 

Unluckily the wall was as bare of 
irregularity as the curtain of a fortifi- 
cation. There was no cave, nor was 
there any place where the cliff could be 
climbed. 'T'o reach the interior the shore 
would have to be followed till the cliff 
ended. 

For half an hour Briant and his com- 
panion kept on to the southward along 
the foot of the cliff, and then they 
reached the right bank of the stream, 
which came meandering in from the 
east. On the right bank they stood 
under the shade of the lofty trees ; but | 
the left bank bordered a country of very | 
different aspect; flat and verdureless, 
it looked like a wide marsh extendin 
to the southern horizon. Disappointed 
in their hope of reaching the top of the 


cliff where they might have had a view 
of many miles over the country, the 
boys returned to the wreck. 

Dorszan and a few others were 
strolling among the rocks, while Jen- 
kins, Iverson, Dole, and Costar were 
amusing themselves by collecting shell- 
fish, The explorers reported the result 
of their journey. Until a more distant 
expedition could be undertaken, it 
seemed best not to abandon the wreck. 
which, although stove in below and 
heeling considerably, would do very 
well as a temporary dwelling place. 
The deck had been halt tornup | see 
but the saloons yielded ample shelter 
against a storm. The galley had not 
been damaged at all, to the very great 
satisfaction of the smaller boys. It was 
lucky for them that the things had not 
had to be carried from the wreck to the 
shore. If the schooner had remained 
in her first position on the reef, it is 
difficult to see how the many useful 
articles could have been saved. The 
sea would soon have broken up the 
wreck, and provisions, weapons, clothes, 
bedding, and cooking traps would have 
been scattered in confusion on the 
beach. Fortunately the schooner had 
been swept on to the sand, in such a 
state, it is true, that she would never 
float again, but still habitable, at least 
for a time. Before she became useless 
as a dwelling the boys might hope to 
find some town or village, or, if the 
island was a desert one, some cave in 
the rocks which they might make their 
home. 

That very day they set to work to 
make the schooner comfortable. A 
rope-ladder on the starboard side gave 
easy access to the beach. Moko, who 
as a cabin-boy knew something of cook- 
ing, took charge of the galley, and, 
helped by Service, proceeded to cook a 
meal which, thanks to excellent appetite, 
gave general satisfaction; and even 

enkins, Iverson, Dole, and Costar be- 
came quite lively. Jack alone con- 
tinued miserable ; his character seemed 
to have quite changed ; but to all his 
companions said to him on the subject 
he gave evasive replies. 
oroughly tired out after so many 
days and nights of danger, the need of 
a good sound sleep was apparent to all. 
The youngsters were the first to find 
their way to the saloon, and the others 
soon followed. Briant, Gordon, and 
Donagan took it in turns to keep 
watch. Might not some wild beasts 
put in an appearance? Or even a band 
of natives, who would be more formid- 
able? But neither came. The night 
passed without an alarm of any kind ; 
and when the sun rose the boys joined 
in prayer to God for their deliverance 
from peril, and started on such work as 
was necessary. 

The first thing was to make a list of 
the provisions, and then of the weapons, 
instruments, utensils, clothes, tools, etc. 
The food question was serious, for it 
seemed they were in a desert land. 
They would have to trust to fishing 
and shooting, if anything remained to 
be shot. Donagan, who was a capital 
shot, had seen nothing yet but the 
birds on the reef and beach. But to be 
reduced to feeding on sea birds was not 
a Pleasant prospect, and it was desir- 
able to know how long the schooner’s 
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provisions would last if managed with 
care. 

It was found that, except the biscuits, 
of which there was a large store, the 
preserves, hams, meat biscuits—made 
of flour, minced pork, and spice—corned 
beef, salt beef, and sea stores generally, 
could not last longer than two months, 
so that from the very first they must 
have recourse to the productions of the 
country, and keep the provisions in 
case they had to journey some hundreds 
of miles to reach a port on the coast or 
a town in the interior. 

“Suppose some of these things have 
been damaged?” asked Baxter. “If 
the sea water got into the hold—” 

“That we shall see when we open the 
cases, that look as though they had been 
knocked about,” said Gordon. “If we 
— to cook them up again they might 

0. 


“T’'ll look after that,” said Moko. 

“The sooner the better,” said Briant ; 
“for the first day or two we shall have 
to live entirely on these things.” 

“And why shouldn’t we start  to- 
day,” asked Wilcox, “and see if we 
cannot find some more Ss among 
those rocks to the northward | ye 

“Yes! that’s it!” said Dole. 

“And why shouldn’t we go fishing ?” 


asked Webb. “Are there not any 
fishing - lines on board? Who'll go 
fishing ?” 


“T will! I will!” said the young- 
sters, 

“All right,” said Briant; “but no 
playing about. We only give the lines 
to those who mean business.” 

“Don’t get excited,” said Iverson. 
“We will be as steady as—” 

“But look here,” said Gordon; “we 
must first make a list of what there is 
on board. We have other things to 
think of besides what there is to eat.” 

“You can go and get a few oysters 
for lunch,” said Service. 

“Ah! that I'll do,” said Gordon. 
“Off you go in twos and threes; and, 
Moko, you go with them.” 

he negro could be trusted. He was 
willing, clever, and plucky, and would 
probably be of great use. He was par- 
ticularly attached to Briant, who did 
not conceal his liking for him. 

“Come on!” said Jenkins. 

“Are you not going with them, 
Jack 1” asked Briant. 

Jack replied in the negative. 

Jenkins, Dole, Costar, and Iverson 
then went off in charge of Moko, and 
scrambled up on to the reef which the 
sea had just left dry. In the cracks 
and crannies they might perchance 
come across many molluses—mussels, 
clams, and even oysters—which, either 
raw or cooked, would form a welcome 
reinforcement. Away they went, run- 
ning and jumping, and evidently look- 
ing on the expedition as one of pleasure 
rather than work. At their age they 
remembered little of the trials they 
had passed through, and thought less 
of the dangers to come. 

As soon as they had gone the elder 
boys began their search on the yacht. 
Donagan, oss, Wilcox. and Webb 
devoted themselves to the weapons, 
ammunition, clothes, bedding, tools, 
and utensils, while Briant, Garnett, 
Baxter, and Service took stock of the 

inkables. As each article was called 


out Gordon entered it in his note- 
book. 

It was found that the yacht had a 
complete set of spare sails and rigging 
of all sorts, cordage, cables, hawsers, 
etc., and if she could have got afloat 
again could have been completely re- 
fitted. But these best quality sails and 
new cordage would never again be used 
on the sea ; they would come in useful 
in other ways. A few fishing appli- 
ances, hand lines, and deep sea lines 
figured in the inventory, and very 
valuable they would be, for fish were 
abundant. 

The list of weapons in the note-book 
gave eight central-fire fowling-pieces, 
a long-ran,e duck gun, and twelve 
revolvers. For ammunition there were 
300 cartridges for the breech-loaders, 
two barrels of gunpowder, each o 
twenty-five pounds, and a large quan- 
tity of lead, small shot, and bullets. 
This ammunition, intended to be used 
on the New Zealand coast at the places 
the yacht put in at, would come in 
more usefully for the general security. 
The storeroom also contained a few | 


were enough, even if the stay was to be 
a lengthy one. Though a good deal of 
the crockery had been smashed when 
the yacht ran ashore on the reef, yet 
enough remained for the service of 
the table. And these things were not 
absolutely necessary. There were more 
valuable things, such as garments of 
flannel, cloth, cotton, and linen in suffi- 
cient quantity to give a change for 
each change of climate. And if the 
land was in the same latitude as Auck- 
land, which was likely, as the vessel 
had run before a westerly wind all the 
time, the boys might expect a hot sum- 
mer and very cold winter. Fortunately 
there were on board a whole heap of 
clothes ready for an excursion of many 
weeks. In the seamen’s chests there 
were trousers, linen frocks, waterproof 
coats, and thick jerseys, that could be 
made to fit big or little, and enable 
them to defy the rigours of the winter. 
If circumstances obliged them to aban- 
don the schooner, each could take away 
with him a complete set of bedding, for 
the bunks were well supplied with 
mattresses, sheets, blankets, pillows, 


“Away they went.” 


rockets for night signalling, and thirty 
cartridges and projectiles for the two 
small cannons on board, which it was 
hoped would not have to be used in 
repulsing a native attack. 

he cooking utensils, and such like, 


and quilts, and with care these things 
would last a long time. 

Along time! That might mean for 
ever. In Gordon’s note-book there was 
also a list of the instruments on board ; 


| two aneroid barometers, a spirit ther 
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mometer, two chronometers, several 
copper speaking-trumpets, three tele- 


seopes of short and long range, a bin. : 
nacle c 


| his “ Lusiad.” And of course Garnett 


had taken good care that his famous 
accordion had come off safe and sound, 


compass, and two smaller ones, a | When the reading materials had been 


“The elder boys began their search.” 


storm-glass indicating the approach of 
tempestuous weather, several British 
ensigns and jacks, and a set of signal- 
ing flags. And there was also a Hal- 
kett boat—a little indiarubber canoe 
which folds up like a bag, and is large 
enough to take a person across a river 
or lake. 

There were plenty of tools in the 
carpenter's chest, bags of nails, turrels, 
screws, and iron nuts and bands of all 
sorts for repairing the yacht. Thread 
and needles were not wanting, for the 
mothers had prepared for frequent 
mendings. There was no risk of being 
deprived of fire, for without reckoning 
matches there were enough tinder-boxes 
and tinder to last for a long time. 

There were some large scale charts, 
but only for the coast of New Zealand, 
and consequently useless for the part 
where they had been wrecked ; but 
luckily Gordon had brought with him 
& general atlas, and the yacht’s library 
ineluded several good works of travel 
and manuals of science, to say nothing 
sf “Robinson Crusoe” and the “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” which Service had 

‘d from the wreck, as did Camoens 


disposed of, the writing materials were 
noted down. There were pens and 
pencils, and ink and paper, and an 
almanack for 1880, which was at once 
handed over to Baxter for him to cancel 
each day as it elapsed. 

“Tt was on the loth of March,” said 
he, “that we came ashore. Well, out 

‘oes the 10th of March and all the days 
efore it.” 

In the strong box of the yacht there 
was £150 in gold, which might come in 
useful if the boys reached some port 
from which they could get home. 

Gordon took careful stock of the 
casks stowed in the hold. 

For some time at least the fifteen 
survivors of the schooner were in no 
fear of starvation. It remained to 
be seen if the country would yield 
anything to allow of their provisions 
being economised. If it was an island 
on which the storm had thrown them, 
they could hardly hope to get away 
from it, unless a ship were to appear 
and make out their signals. To repair 
the yacht and make good the damage 
to the hull, would be a task beyond 
their power, and require tools they did 


to keep guard. 


not possess. To build a new boat out 
of the ruins of the old one did not enter 
their minds ; and as they knew nothing 
of navigation, how were they to cross 
the Pacitic to get back to New Zealand ? 
In the schooner’s boats they might 
have got away, perhaps ; but the boats 
had gone, except the yawl, and that at 
the outside was only tit for sailing along 
the coast. 

About noon, the youngsters, headed 
by Moko, returned. They had after a 
time qpieted down and set seriously to 
work, and they had brought back a 
pood store of shellfish, which the cabin- 
boy undertook to get ready. As to 
eggs, there ought to be a great quantity, 
for Moko had noted the presence of 
innumerable rock pigeons of an edible 
kind nestling on the higher ledges of 
the cliff. 

An hour afterwards Moko announced 
that dinner was ready, and the boys 
hurried up the ladder on to the schooner 
and took their seats in the dining 
siloon, Owing to the yacht heeling 
r so much, the table sloped con- 
ly; Dut that made little dit- 
ference to those accustomed to the 
rolling of the ship. The shelltish, par- 
ticularly the mussels, were di 
he lent, although thei 
left’ something to be desires 
that age hunger is the best sauce. A 
biscuit and piece of corned beef, and 
fresh water from the stream, taken 
when the tide was at the lowest so as 
to avoid its being brackish, made an 
acceptable meal. 

The afternoon was spent in arranging 
the things that had been entered on the 
list : Jenkins and his companions going 
olf te fish in the river and having fair 
sport among the finny crowd. that 
swarmed about its mouth. After supper 
all were glad _to get to bed, except 
Baxter and Wilcox, whose turn it was 


(To be continurd.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Quit You LIKE MEN. 


THE blind and cowardly spirit of evil is 
for ever telling you that evil things are par- 
donable, and you shall not die for them ; 
and that good things are impossible, and 
you need not live for them. And if you 
believe these things, you will find some day 
to your cost that they are untrue.—Ruskin, 


A Forest OF PETRIFIED Woop. 


Mr. William Adams, jun., was the disco- 
verer of the celebrated petrified forest of 
Arizona, now generally known as Chalce- 
dony Park. This deposit is situated about 
twenty-five miles south-east of Holbrook, in 
Apache county. The silicified trees are 
found protruding from the voloanic ash and 
lava, which is covered with sandstone to 
the depth of twenty or thirty feet. Sections 
of this fallen forest, whose only rivals are 
the giants of the Yosemite and Calaveras, 
lie around in profusion, measuring from two 
to ten feet in diameter, containing all the 
colours of the rainbow, some of whose 
hearts are solid crystals of amethyst and 
topaz, and only a slight degree from the 
diamond in hardness. Every colour found 
in nature or the arts is reproduced in these 
fallen agatised monarchs. 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 


& i night’s work proves how true 

was thy warning to me two days 
ago, Pedro,” said Da Estrella on the 
following morning, as he and Gomez 
paced slowly up and down the barrack- 
square. “We are ali standing on the 
brink of a precipice, and this General 
of ours, who will hear neither warning 


nor counsel, is the very man to push us’ 


over it.” 

“He is no better than a Spaniard,* 
said Gomez, disdainfully. “ However, 
yon Ngolo spy hath got his deserts, the 
saints be praised !” 

“He has got them too late, though,” 
rejoined Don Sebastian, gloomily, “ for 
methinks the mischief is already done. 
Dost thou remember, Pedro, that poor 
Pujol was found stripped of his _uni- 
form? Take my word for it, the Ngolo 
who slew him put on that uniform, and 
went right into the fort in the guise of 
a soldier returning from duty, giving 
the password which he would catch 
from some of the other sentries ; and, 
once inside, he would use his eyes well. 
Be assured that Prince Kabembi already 


knows every foot of this camp by heart ; , 


and some dark night, ere long, the 
whole garrison will be cut off toa man.” 

“So think I, too,” said Gomez. “ But 
Itrust your worship hath said naught 
He the General of our setting Massangé 

ree?” 

“Why, Pedro, thou takest my wits to 
be no better than Manoel’s,” laughed 
his master. “A goodly tale would it be 
to tell to such a man as our General, 
that I had found the chief of the Man- 
tees, our deadliest enemy, bound and 
helpless in the forest an that instead 
of killing him or making him prisoner, 
1 saved him and brought him down the 
river in my boat, and then delivered 
him safely to a party of his own people 
whom we met by chance! Had I said 
thus, the least I could expect would be 
to be arrested forthwith, and sent in 
chains to St. Paul da da, to be 
tried for my life before the governor, 
Dom Miguel.” 

“Your worship would fare none the 
worse for that,” replied Gomez, smiling 
slily, “for even were the noble Senhor 
Dom Miguel da Silva minded to be hard 
upon you(which is scarcely likely, seein 
that he was your father’s oldest friend) 
his fair daughter, Donna Rosarita, woul 
quickly beg your worship off.” 

. “Hush!” said the young man, colour- 
ing, “not a word of that. But as for 
letting Massangé escape, I shall never 
regret it, for truly he was a brave man. 
Did he not look noble, Pedro, as he stood 
thereon the bank among his warriors 
to watch us depart? Dost thou remem- 
ber his last words to me? ‘White 


are equally uncompliment to 
their Sours of Portug MN ne of air eomcon 
Mylngs is, ** Stri a Spaniard of all is sirtwer: and 
You have s good Portuguese.” 


OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 
By Davip KER, 
Author of “ Ilderim the Afghan,” ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE UNKNOWN CITY. 


chief, I have taken the lives of thy 
ple, and thou hast spared mine. 
‘hou hast given me life when they of 
my own colour and my own land would 
have given me death. If ever I and 
these ay warriors fail to help thee in 
thy need, or lift a hand to harm thee 
may I die the death of a coward, and 
my name be forgotten among my 


people.” 

«He will keep his word,” said Gomez. 
“Had I thought he could ever break 
faith with us I would have killed him 
like a dog ; but though he has been our 
foe hitherto, he will be our friend hence- 
forth, and it is well, for we shall need 
his help ere long !” 

Meanwhile the General, unshaken as 
ever in his comfortable conviction that 
the colony was quite quiet and the 
Ngolo tribe perfectly friendly and 
peaceable, sent off a despatch to that 
effect to St. Paul da Loanda that very 
evening, by the swift-sailing lugger 
that served him as a messenger-boat. 
But among the letters which the officers 
of the garrison sent by the same mail 
was one from Da Estrella to the Gover- 
nor himself, telling a very different 
story. 

It may have been for this reason, or 
it may have been for some other known 
only to himself, that Dom Sebastian 
was strangely restless and uneasy all 
that evening. Just after dark, unable 
to remain quiet in the quarters allotted 
to him, he went forth alone, and wan- 
dered restlessly up and down the camp. 

The gate had been shut for the night, 
and a group of soldiers were sitting 
chatting just inside it. As Da Estrella 
passed them he caught some words that 
arrested his steps: 

“But as for the city of the King of 
Ngolos, I can tell you naught of it, com- 

es, for no Christian man hath ever 
set foot therein; and Heaven grant 
that none ever may, for he who goes in 
thither shall never return again!” 

“How is that city called?” asked a 
soldier. 

“Poong Ndongo,* which means 
‘Through the Darkness,’ and rightly is 
it so named, for he who would enter it 
must go under the earth to do so.” 

“How comes that to pass?” asked 
Dom Sebastian, forgetting himself in 
his eagerness, and stepping forward 
into the circle. 

“Good evening to your worship,” 
cried the soldiers, recognising the voice 
of the young cavalier, who was a great 
favourite with them all. “Will you 
honour us by sitting down here?” 
“That will I readily," said Da Es- 


trella, seating himself, “for I would 
fain hear more of this terrible city of 
the Ngolos.” 


“Tis but little that I know about it,” 


* Now corrupted into “* Pungo Andongo,”—D. K. 


rejoined the veteran who was telling 
the story ; “but since your worship is 

leased to listen I will tell all I can. 
Many leagues hence, far up the river, 
in a region where no white man’s foot 
hath ever trod, there lies a vast forest 
abounding in game, and full of goodly 
trees and of strange, rich flowers, whose 
like hath never been seen elsewhere ; 
and through this wood wind many 
paths, smooth and easy, and beautiful 
to look upon. But woe to the man who 
shall venture upon one of those paths, 
for he who does so is lost beyond re- 
demption.” 

Here the speaker paused, while the 
effect of his grim legend was shown by 
muttered exclamations of terror from 
his hearers, while more than one brawny 
hand tremulously made the sign of the 
cross. 

“Let a man once set foot upon one of 
those accursed paths,” he resumed, “and 
thenceforth he can turn back no more, 
however hard he may strive to do it, 
but must go onward, ever onward, with 
a sound of strange music in his ears 
that seems to draw him on in his own 
despite; and whichever path he may 
follow, and however they may turn and 
wind, they will all lead at last to one 
spot, where, far in the depths of the 

ark forest, rises a mighty cliff, within 
which, hidden from mortal eye, lies the 
enchanted city of the Ngolos. Then” 
(and here the speaker lowered his voice 
to an awe-stricken whisper) “the weird 
music suddenly becomes loud as thun- 
der, and the solid rock yawns and swal- 
lows him up for ever !” 

Here the narrator shut his teeth with 
a snap like the jaws of a crocodile, and 
then, unwilling to spoil the effect by 
opening them again, remained silent 
for some time. 

“And is all this done by the magic 
art of the Ngolos?” asked Dom Sebas- 
tian, to whom such a thing seemed 
quite possible and natural. 

“By that and by the power of the 
evil spirits whom they worship, and to 
whom they sacrifice every captive taken 
in war,” replied the veteran, in_ the 
same ghost]: whis) “Heaven help 
any man who falls into their hands 
alive, for his doom is a fearful one! 
When they make any prisoners at a 
distance from the eity of Poong Ndongo, 
they offer them up to the crocodiles ot 
the river (whom these blinded heathens 


reverence as gods) by hanging them 
alive from a tree that hath been half cut 
through, and letting them sway down- 


wards inch by inch into the river.” 
(Dom Sebastian gave a start which was 
luckily unperceived in the darkness.) 
“But when they are so near to the 
Enchanted City that they may with 
ease carry their captives thither, then—” 
Here he paused again, as if even de 
shrank from what was to come. ~ 
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“What do they do with them then?” 
asked several tremulous voices. 

“The city,” answered the old man, 
solemnly, “is entered, as I have said, 
by a passage beneath the earth ;* and 
midway along it yawns an awful chasm 


* This passage still cxists.—D. K. i 


whose depth no man knoweth, whence 
strange and fearful sounds are heard 
ever and anon. ‘To the brink of that 
chasm the Ngolos drag their captives 
through the darkness, and hurl them 
headlong in !” 

So ended the old soldier’s story. 

Dom Sebastian rose to his feet, and 


muttered as he moved slowly away, 
little dreaming what were to be the 
consequences of that rash vow : 

“That which no man hath ever done 
would bea goodly adventure to achieve. 
With the help of God, I will yet set foot 
in the Enchanted City !” 

(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE 


Author of “How to Send @ Boy to Sea,” * Afloat and Ashore,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER I,—CONQUEROR COMPASS MEETS A “SARPINT.” 


addressing the lad, as the stern of the 
John Line swung out clear of the en- 
trance to the East India Docks and dis- 
played to the crowd assembled before 
the old Brunswick Inn—it was not an 
hotel in those days—the full propor- 
tions of what. was then considered a 

“And what have you come on board — magnificent ship in size and equipment, 
the John Line for?” ‘a vessel of a thousand tons, for that 

* Because I would not go to school | was the burthen of the East India ship, 


« An Bray, sir, who may you be?” H 
“My name’s Master Compass,” : 
was the reply to this question, uttered 
by a juvenile voice. 
“And how old may you be, I won- 
der +” 
“ Fourteen last half.” 


“What do you think of your new home?” 


any more, and because I want to bea 
sailor.” 

The treble of Master Compass’s reply 
here met with a running accompani- 
ment, for the whole of the starboard 
watch came tramping aft at this mo- 
ment with a quick step, hauling in the 
warps which had been cast off from the 
quay and pier-head, stimulating their 
own efforts and extinguishing taster 


John Line, in which Master 
Compass had embarked on 
his first voyage, 

The tug, Vulcan, puffed up to the bows 
of the John Line for her tow-rope, and 
amidst varying shouts and the order of 
“Follow the steamer, my lad,” from 
the pilot to the man at the wheel of the 
great Indiaman; “Hauley, ye, ho, 
cheerily, men, hoh, hauley, oho,” from 


Compass temporarily chorusing the | the crew ; “catting ” the anchor, “ Hip, 
sea chant, proper to the occasion, of | hip, hurrah! Good-bye, and God bless 
“Yoh, ho, hauley, hi, ho, hi, hee,” in an Yor from the cheering and waving 
appending scale. This interruption | handkerchief,and moving crowd on the 
effectually drowning, for a time, his | dockheads, and before the Brunswick 


explanation about himself. 
_ “All clear abaft, sir,” cried the officer 
in a loud, cheery voice, who had been 


and on the landing-stage of the Wool- 
wich and Greenwich hoats, the John 
Line slowly moved on down the Thames 


against the flood tide which was just 
making up the river. 

“So you wouldn't go to school again, 
Master Compass, wouldn’t you?” said 
the second officer, Parker, by name, 
again trying to pick up the thread of 
his conversation interrupted just now 
hy “the stamp and go” of the sailors, 
who swept all before them on their 
side of the quarter-deck as they hauled 


oy 


the lines in, hand-over-hand, or ran 
away with the slack of them, freeing 
the vessel from her shore moorings. 
These operations being finished, the men 
had been summoned smartly to the 


| other end of the ship and were at this 


moment on the forecastle hoisting the 
ponderous wooden-stocked anchor up 
to the end of one of the massive timber 
heads that project from the bows of 
vessels on each side of the stem. 
This process is familiarly called on board, 
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ship “catting” the anchor, the two 
projecting timbers being known, in 
nauti parlance, as cat-heads, pro- 
bably from the fact that the outer ends 
of these portions of the vessel’s frame- 
work were frequently, in olden tim2s, 


- 
“A lady and gentleman stopped and spoke to me.” 


ornamented with a carving that sug- 
gested to sailors the animal after whic! 
they styled them, although, possibly, the 
carver had the noble lion in his mind’s 
eye rather than the humble mouser. 
Hoisting the anchor to the bows prior 
to its being securely lashed on the fore- 
castle ‘deek for a sea voyage has been 
from time immemorial made the occa- 
sion amongst merchant seamen of all 
climes aad ages for giving expression 
to their feelings, and enlivening their 
labour by a peculiar chant or song. 
Its method is classical—that of a solo 
and a chorus—tk> lengthened pull upon 
the cat-fall, as the rope used ‘is called, 
accompanying the refrain of “Cheerily, 
men,” rendered with all the strength 
of | power of the ship’s company 
and audible far away from the scene of 
operations. Many and many a time 
have I sat on the quarter-deck of my 
ship in forei ports and heard this 
especially allo song, musically mel- 
floating over the sea, perhaps in 
the dialect of another country, but 
oftener in English, breaking the stili- 
ness of the evening air or sounding 
briskly as the rising sun roused 
hands to the commencement of another 
day’s work and another voyage. The 
solo part of the song usually conve: yed 
aseries of changing phases of feeling 
suited to the sentiment of the occasion. 
It commonly. began with a spice of 
regret at parting, asconveyed in “ Good- 


low 


feo 


bye, London, heigho the refrain 
coming in then with “Cheerily, men,” 
and the anchor, coming up a foot or so ; 
then, after another line of leave-taking | 
and another chorus and another foot of 
the rising anchor, an allusion was sure 


to be made to the fair maidens left 
behind disconsolate, the sweethearts 
and wives left mourning and lonely ; 
then “Bound for China, heigh, oh!” 
for India, Australia, or wherever it 
might be, would come in, followed by 
passing compliments to the jolly 


to their own land in his song, with 
graphic allusions to bags of dollars and 
homeward-bound delights and joys. 
‘These sounds from the fore end of the 
ship had so attracted the young lad 
who gave his name as Master Compass 
that his attention was quite diverted 
from the Person who had addressed him, 


_ Mr. Parker had to repeat his ques- 
jon. 
“So you wouldn’t go back to school 


again, Master Compass, wouldn’t you ?” 

“No, that I would not,” said the small 
owner of the treble voice, clenching his 
little fist and setting his right foot down 
firmly upon a coil of the warp that lay 
in confused heaps upon the deck as the 
men had left it. 

“That's rather strong language,” said 
Mr. Parker, meditatively looking at 
young Compass ; “but when one con- 
siders what a giant it comes from’”— 
and the speaker, pausing, surveyed the 
little mite before him from top to toe. 

The lad looked very straight at Mr. 
Parker in return for this remark and 
the survey, but made no answer. 

“T think if I had been your father, 
Master Compass, we should have had 
some differences of opinion on certain 
points,” 

“T dare say ye think me very bad 
and wicked and self-willed for talking 
in that way,” said the boy. 

“Well, Compass—but what’s your 
Christian name?” 

“ Conqueror,” was the reply. 

“Conqueror? that’s a grand name, 
rather. Well, Master Conqueror Com- 
pass, you’ve probably heard somethin, 
about ‘honouring your father an 
mother,’ although you're only fourteen. 
and a half?” 

“ Father and mother!” cried the lad. 
“T have neither, that I know of.” 

“Ah! that’s hard lines for you, 
youngster.” 

“And I’m called Conqueror,” con- 
tinued the boy, “because I was the only 
living creature saved from a ship of 
that name which was wrecked on the 
French coast ten years ago.” 

“Bless me. Yes, I remember it quite 
well; it was in January, ’43, that the 


“| was the only one saved from the ship.” 


skipper and good ship, “Heigho, 
cheerily, men.” Stimulating hints to 
pull “long and strong” and “with a 
will, heigho,” were not wanting either, 
and by the time che big ring in the 
anchor-stock “butted” up under the 
whiskers of the cat’s effigy the solo 
leader was probably bringing his hearers 
and fellow-workers cheerily back again 


Conqueror was lost. She was one of 
Mr. Green’s ships, and full of passer. 
gers from India. Yes, and it was a gale, 
too, that she was lost in. I suppose, 
though, you can’t remember anything 
about that part of it.” 
“Oh yes I can; I remember quite 
distinctly that I was tied fast to some 
thing.” . 


go 


“A hen-coop,” interrupted Mr. Parker, | 


“no doubt.” 

“And I can almost feel the rush and 
dash of the waves over and over me 
when I think of it, and the awful 
gleaming of the white foaming crests of 
the seas in the flashes of lightning. ‘ 

“It was a tremendous, fearful hurri- 
cane,” said Mr. Parker, “for I was in it 
myself in the old Bombay, and we came 
up Channel such a wreck that the pilot 
would hardly take charge of the ship.” 

“T remember the shrieking and cries 
of the people on board the Conqueror,” 
continued the lad; “and some one, I 
think it was my native ayah or nurse, 
kissing me, and_ then I remember the 
wild angry foaming sea ; but after that 
I know of nothing till I was in the 
house of Mr. Bertrand, the British consul 
at Boulogne.” 

“The British consul at Boulogne, 
eh? And I suppose he looked after 
you and got you safe to England to be 
taken care of? I don't conden though, 
that you can remember something of 
the gale, for in all my ‘ going a fishing,’ 
as sailors say, I cannot recall anything 
to beat the laeaane of January, 1843. 
Why, we had our best suit of sails split, 
our bulwarks swept level with the deck, 
our long-boat washed away, and nar- 
rowly escaped being blown on to the 
rocks off Ushant. Tm sure I shall never 
forget it,” added Mr. Parker, his own 
reminiscences of that eventful storm 
almost swamping his interest for the 
moment in the young lad before him. 
“We'll have a yarn together about this 
later on, Master Conqueror, and com- 
pare notes, but we ought both to be 
mindful of our debt to a kind Pro- 
vidence that we are here to-day to spin 
it. And what, I should like to know, 
has happened to you since then, and 
what has brought you here with a wish 
for a sea life, and a dislike for your 
school, I wonder? One would have 
thought you had had quite enough of 
the sea.” 

“The consul, who was married but 
had no children, took a sort of fancy 
to me, and he and his wife kept me 
with them till I was old enough to go 
to school.” 

“Yours is a curious story,” said Mr. 
Parker. ‘Were your parents on board 
with you?” 

f 4 , that I know not,” sighed the 
ad. 

“ And have you never had any friends 
or relatives come forward to claim 
you?” 

“Never, to my knowledge,” replied 
the hoy. 

“No one but Mr. Bertrand, the con- 
sul at Boulogne, and he appears to have 
been a second father to you?” rejoined 
Mr. Parker. 

“No one.” 

“Well, I never ejaculated the 
second mate. “This is a regular ro- 
mance |” 

“Mr. Bertrand told me,” continued 
-ittle Conqueror, “that my father was, 
no doubt, an Indian officer, or in the 
Civil Service, at all events, as the few, 
very few, articles about me when I was 
washed ashore indicated, he said, the 
child of a person of good position.” 

“T should like to frear all about you, 
youngster, and why you didn’t want to 
stop at school ; but here comes the star- 


” 


‘must know that without knowledge a 
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board watch again to clear up the decks 
and secure the boats for sea.” 

“Mind your port helm, steady,” 
shouted the pilot from the forecastle, 
where he was conning the ship through 
the small fleet of outward and home- 
ward-bound ships lying otf vesend, 

“ Aye, aye, sir. Steady it is,” replied 
the second mate, as they shot by the 
ships at anchor on each side of their 
course so closely as to be able to chuck 
a biscuit on board. 

The tug Vulean puffed away down 
Sea Reach, and passed the Nore Light- 
vessel, hauling the John Line cheerily 
along after her. At last the high white 
bluff of the Foreland was passed, and 
the tug-boat, with her charge, entered 
the Downs. In the meantime every- 
thing had been done to make the ship 
ready for encountering any weather 
she might meet, and Mr. Parker had 
taken young Compass down below and 
shown him “the berth,” or large cabin, 
alloted to the third and fourth officers, 
and first-class apprentices’ accomimoda- 
tion. This was situated on the forward 
“tween decks,” down a ladder of the 
fore hatchway, and was about ten feet 
hy eight feet in size 5 a fixed deal table 
occupied nearly all the space in’ the 
centre, and round the sides lockers, or 
wooden boxes, were fitted, which served 
the double purpose of cupboards for 
mess stores and seats. A common oil 
lamp swung by a chain over the centre 
of the table, and outside the berth, | 
tween the beams, hung the hammocks 
of the inmates over their which 
contained all their clothes, necessaries, 
and washing traps. 

When Mr. Parker and young Com- 
pass entered the berth it was empty, 
the duty of the ship keeping everybody 
very much occupied on deck. 

“What do you think of your new 
home, youngster; shall you like it, 
think you ¢” said the secund mate, sit- 
ting down on the locker. 

“It's rather strange at first, of course,” 
replied the lad ; “but it will be better 
than school.” 

“You seem to have a terrible dislike 
to school, Master Compass, and yet you 


man is nowhere in the world, either at 
sea or ashore, and knowledge can only 
be got by sticking to study when one is 
young.” 

“Oh yes, sir, I am sure you are quite 
right about that, and I didn’t mind the 
lessons a bit, but there was that ‘Sar- 
pint’ always hanging about our play- 
ground, and [ was always getting into 
trouble on other boys’ accounts,” replied 
Master Compass. 

“That ‘Sarpint,’” 
Parker, meditatively. “I wonder what 
he means by ‘that Sarpint.’ What part 
of the world was your school in, pray ?” 

“Our school? Why, at Westender. 
Don’t you know Westender, the great 
watering-place on the south coast ¢” 

“Yes, certainly, I know Westender 
well enough; but I never heard of 
there being any sea serpents, or land 
serpents either, for the matter of that, 
in the locality.” 

“Oh, no, of course not!” said young 
Compass, laughing ; “our Sarpint was 
a pieman, who used to come creeping, 
creeping, so slily and quietly round the 


ejaculated Mr. 


corner of our playground wall, with his 


basket full of jam-tarts and cakes and 
ginger-beer, at all kinds of times, that 
we nicknamed him the ‘Sarpint.’” 

“*Qld Nick ’-named him!” inter. 
polated the second mate, laughing. 

“ And he used to give the boys ‘tick’ 
to any amount,” continued Master Com- 
pas > “ umtil at last one boy, Tom Phil- 

berry, was taken very ill, and told the 
doctor he'd eaten stale gooseberry-tarts, 
and another boy was seized with pains 
in his stomach in school hours, and had 
to be led up to bed, and then there was 
a regular row.” 

“So I should think ! ” said Mr. Parker. 

“The ‘Sarpint’ was called up by the 
schoolmaster,” continued the boy ; “and 
what do you think he did?” 

“Can’t say, I’m sure—didn’t eat any 
of his own tarts to show they were 
sound, I suppose?” said Mr. Parker. 

“Of course not!” responded Master 
Compass, scornfully. ‘ How could you 
expect him to do that when he knew 
how long they had been baked? Buthe 
actually told the master that it was at 
my request he came to the playground 
— that it was I who had orde im to 
bring the tarts that had made Philberry 
and the other one ill, and that it was 
who owed hin I don’t know how much 
for ginger-pop and almond-rock !” 

“And hadn't you had any rock, ner 
ordered him to come?” said Air Parker. 

“Never! I never bought a bottle of 
ginger-pop or an ounce of rock from 
hin in my life,” said young Compass; 
“and [ always tried to persuade the 
other lads to have nothing to do with 
the ‘Sarpint,’ which, I suppose, was the 
reason he told the master such stories 
about me.” 

“Well, what then ?” . 

“Why, the master absolutely believed 
the wretch!” cried young Compass 
“in spite of what I said, the more so 5 
Philberry and the other would not own 
to their having had any hand in it 
themselves ; and the master wrote to 
Boulogne about me, and Mr. Bertrand 
was very angry at the report that was 
given of my conduct, but said if the 
niaster forgave me, and I owned to the 
truth, I might keep on at school. But 
I wouldn’t tell a he about it to please 
either of them.” 

“Quite right, my boy,” put in the 
second mate. “ Stick to that sentiment. 
Tell the truth and shame the D— 
‘Sarpint,’ I mean—and you can’t shape 
a better course through life.” 

“Just at this time, too, my friend, the 
consul at Boulogne, had an illness of 
such a kind that it was impossible for 
me to go there for my holidays as usual, 
so I was obliged to remain at Westender, 
and had the disappointment of seeing 
the boys going off to their homes at 
breaking-up time, singing ‘Dulce Do 
mum’ and shooting with their pea- 
shooters at passers-by from the top of 
the coach chartered for them, and 
having no end of fun all to themselves, 
whilst I was left behind.” : 

“You were in the doldrums, then, I'll 
bet anything, Master Compass?” put in 
Mr. Parker. 

“T don’t know what you mean by the 
‘doldrums,’ sir, but I didn’t feel at al! 
inclined for any fun at first.” 

“T dare say not,” rejoined Mr. Parker 
“Getting into the ‘doldrums’ is no’ 
usually freld to be good fun by those t 
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whom it happens; it is the sailor's | 


hrase for a vessel that has the bad 
luck to get delayed on her voyage by 
calms such as are met with about the 
line.” 

“T was not at all comfortable at 
Westender, for two reasons,” continued 
young Compass. “The schoolmaster 
didn’t care to have any boys stay be- 
hind when the holidays began, and, as 
I would not either tell a story about the 
‘Sarpint,’ or split on Philberry and the 
other boy, he would biobably rather 
have had any other pupil but myself on 
his hands in vacation time, for he was a 

srson who, if he once obtained a bad 
impression of a lad, rightly or wrongly, 
nothing seemed able to satisfy.” 

“You appear to have been in as bad 
a position, my young friend,” said Mr. 
Parker, “as Barney’s brig with both 
main tacks aboard, unable to brace his 
mainyard round and shape a true course. 
Still, I can’t but think you were in the 
right of it.” 


“Well, sir, I can assure you I required \ 


all my courage and constancy to pre- 
vent my feeling desperate and angry, 
but,one day an incident occurred which 
led to my being here.” 

“What was that?” 
second mate. 

“T was taking a walk upon the beach 
one morning, watching the vessels pass- 
ing in the Channel, and wishing I was 
on board one of them,” continued young 
Compass, “when a lady and gentleman 
stopped and spoke to me.” 

“Go on,” ejaculated Mr. Parker. 

“« What an interesting-looking boy !” 
said the lady, in an_ undertone; and 
then she and the gentleman made some 
more remarks about me,” said Master 


inquired the 


Compass, “which I did not hear, but | 
they began to talk to me about various | 


things—about my school life, and how 
it was I was not away for my holidays 
like the other boys, and lots more ; and 
at last the genv..man asked me if I 
should like to be a sailor.” 


i 


“What did you say to that ?” rejoined 
the second mate. 

“T said that I should glory in it,” re- 
plied the lad ; “and then they wished 
me good-bye, saying they would see 
wh:.t they could do for me. The next 


| day they called at the school, and in 


about a week after that the schoolmaster 
sent for me and told me some friends 
had got me a berth in the John Line, a 
fine East Indiaman, and that the consul 
at Boulogne had raised no objection to 
my adopting a sea life if I liked.” 

At this moment a shrill whistle was 
heard above upon deck, and then aloud 
voice, calling out, “All hands make 
sail!” 

“Come along, youngster !” cried the 
second mate. “'The tug has cast us off, 
and we are going to begin our voyage 
in earnest now.” 

So saying, he ran up the ladder to the 
upper deck, where Conqueror Compass 
speedily followed him. 

(To be continued.) 


Niue ball (Rugby shape), by the way, is 
laced in the centre of the ground, and 
the layers are drawn up in opposing lines, 
nie as in the Rugby game. he moment 
itis kicked off, however, there is a general 
tush forward to the various positions, for 
this composite game resembles Lacrosse in 
two important particulars, besides the ar- 
rngement of the umpires; firstly, in that 
there is absolutely no such thing as ‘off: 
side ;”? and secondly, in that each player 
(vith a few exceptions) has a particular 
opponent to keep watch over. The ball 
is probably caught from the kick-off by 
one of the opposing backs, who starts 
on a run “shepherded” by a couple of 
his companions, who run with him, and 
get in the way of any one attempting a 
“coilar.” And here the double origin 
of the game is strongly shown; the ball 
may be caught and drop-kicked, but 
not carried more than seven yards. This is 
got over by throwing it down and catching 
itas it bounces, anda good player will get 
over the ground at a surprising rate, 
lonncing the ball, not, perhaps, quite every 
even yards (it is Practically impossible for 
the umpire to decide to a yard or two), but 
certainly at short intervals. 
Let us suppose the match is between 
Blues and Reds, and one of the former is 
moning with the ball. The moment he is 
collared he has to let it fall, and although 
four or five men on each side (called ‘ fol- 
lowers ”) have to be always ‘‘on the ball,” 
like Rugby forwards, yet nothing like a 
tcrimmage is allowed. The moment even 
a loose scrimmage is formed the umpire 
calla for the ball and restarts the game by 
bouncing it on the ground. But the Blue 
probably finishes his run with a long kick, 
and a Red, jumping right off the ground, 
effects a “bir catch,” and takes a drop- 
kick. Two or three men are under the ball 
when it comes down, and all of them spring 
into the air to meet it. A Red gets it 
‘again, and there is another free kick. If he 
1s not near enough to have a good shot at 
Beal, he sends the ball on, and then the 
Spectator, who is new to the game, finds, to 
astonishment, that a catch from the foot 


AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL. 
By 8S. TaLsoT SMITH, OF ADELAIDE. 
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of any player, whether friend or foe, gives 
the right to a free kick. ‘The only condition 
is that kicker and catcher must be at least 
two yards apart, but this is often disre- 

‘arded, Throwing the ball in any direction 
1s not allowed, but this is hardly missed 
when it can he handed to a fellow-player a 
yard or two away; just being rubbed on the 
toe of one’s boot iu passing, with the great 
advantage over a Hnwby “pass” that the 
recipient cannot be interfered with while he 
takes his kick, while he ean, of course, start 
to run if he prefers to risk it. 

The ball is now near the Blues’ goal, and 
a Red takes a flying shot. It goes very 
near the posts, and there is some uncertainty 
until the goal-umpire waves a white flag, 
and “first behind ” is recorded to the credit 
of the Reds. The ball is brought out ten 
yards, and kicked off by a Blue, caught by 
one of the same side, hist by another, till 
it has gone the whole length of the ground 
without being touched by a Red. Then a 
long shot at goal is tried; the ball falls 
short; a Red handles, but fails to stop it, and 
then it rolls along the ground and between 
the posts. Again the white flag goes up, 
and it has to be explained that a goal is 
no goal (so to speak) if the ball has been 
touched by one of the defending side dur- 
ing its final flight. This strange rule is, 
of course, not unknown to the Rugby game, 
but there the height of the cross-bar causes 
it to have very little practical effect; and 
in the Australian game the goal is just as 
void if the ball touches either post as it goes 
through. 

The Reds kick off in turn, but in two 
kicks the ball is back. A long shot falls on 
a crowd of uplifted hands, and the ball 
bounces down to where a Blue is standing, 
inadvertently left alone almost between the 
posts. He quietly picks it up and points it 
through, and the at flag signals first goal. 

The Reds kick off from the centre, and 
the Blue goal is closely besieged, several 
more behinds being registered. At last a 
Red gets a “mark ” (fair catch), but at an 
awkward angle with the posts. He is ex- 
pected to try for goal, but, turning round, 
with a clever kick he drops the ball into the 


hands of a friend some yards farther in 
front. Then, from a deliberate place-kick, 
it sails fairly between the posts, and the 
scores are equal. 

A bell is rung to show quarter-time, ends 
are changed, and the gaine proceeds, At 
half-time the players leave the field for ten 
minutes, a rest being the more necessary 
since a match almost always lasts for two 
hours of actual play. The game is a simple 
one, for there are hardly any rules beyond 
those already indicated. As has been said, 
the umpire throws in the ball whezever it 
goes out of bounds, and it may not be 
touched then till it reaches the ground. 
Wilfully kicking out of bounds is purfished 
bya ‘‘mark ” given to the other side, as is 
also any attempt at rough play. Holding 
is allowed only when the player held is 
carrying the ball, pushing (with hand or 
shoulder) only when both players are close 
on the ball. Pushing from behind, trip- 
ping, and hacking, are entirely forbidden, 
as are also “slinging” (catching by neck 
or shoulders and throwing down), ‘rabbit- 
ing” (tripping a runner by stopping before 
him), and the fine old Rugby practice of 
“legging.” Accidents are really scarcer 
than at either of the English games, though 
it is difficult to understand this when one 
sees the tremendous leaps that are taken to 
get a mark. 

Goals are comparatively easy to get ; six 
goals to five, or eight to three, being an 
average result. This is of course due to the 
absence of a cross-bar and of any off-side 
tule, as well as to the immense number of 
free-kicks given, either as a penalty or as 
the reward of a catch. 

From an unprejudiced point of view the 
game is certainly less interesting to watch 
than either Association or Rugby. There 
is not the fine science of the former, while, 
compared with the latter (which it much 
more nearly resembles), some of the altera- 
tions made cannot be regarded as improve- 
ments. The overworking of the central 
umpire can, and probably soon will, be 
remedied; the clause making void a goal 
where the hall goes through off-hand or 
post does not affect the general play ; bat 
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the constant ‘‘knocking-on” is ugly to 
watch ; and the perpetual stopping of play 
for a “mark” is no doubt the great blot on 
the game. But this could not now be al- 
tered without changing the whole character 
of the play; ‘‘little-marking ” gives scope 
for fine combined tactics, and in a good 
team the ball goes from foot to hand with 
machine-like regularity. Two or three 
years back five yards was made the mini- 
mum distance for a catch, but the rule was 
very unpopular, and soon dropped into 
disuse. ‘‘ Long-markiny” is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and the brilliant catches con- 
stantly effected, even where two or three 


are jumping for the ball at the same time, 
form one of the prettiest features of the 
game. But, as has been implied, the 
delays caused by the continual free-Kicks 
counteract the fastness yiven to the play 
by the quick throwing-in from out of 
bounds and the immediate breaking-up of 
anything approaching a scrimmage. 

Such as the game is, there is no doubt of 
its popularity. In Australia, even more 
than in England, Football is asserting its 
right to be called the national yame, and 
an ordinary match between good clubs 
attracts as many spectators as an inter- 
colonial or international cricket-match, 


while the dail pers give up whole 
columns to Football reports. These reports, 
by the way, never give the names of the 
full team, but only mention those who dis. 
tinguish themselves ; very often one man 
is named as having ** played the best game 
of the forty.” And the umpire always 
comes in for criticism, favourable or other. 
wise. 

In another paper something may be sail 
of the English team now on tour, and their 
plucky attempt to play the Australian 
clube at their own game. 


(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


HEN your drawings are finished, then 

make the wood patterns from them, 

and after they are cast you can yo on with 
the metal work. 

All the patterns should be very carefully 
finished, and then sandpapered, and either 
painted with a coat of oil-colour or black- 
leaded and brushed up bright; you will 
then get nice clean castings from them, 
giving very little trouble to work up. 

The framework consists of two sidepieces 
or girders one inch deep and half-inch wide 
by twenty-seven inches long. 

Figure 4 is a side view, with its section 
shown at B. The rear end A is rounded off 
and slit with the saw to take the bracket 
for the handrail (Fig. 5). All castings 
require trimming more or less with a rough 
file before filing up smooth, as the rough 
edges are generally very hard. 

When quite finished, these side-frames 
can be joined together by two croxs-frames 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of The Boy's Owen Model Locomotice,” ete. 
PART I. 


deep, and the end p screwed on seven and 
one-quarter inches from the forward end of 
frame ; they must be spaced just sufficiently 


Pp) c 


Fig. 


apart to just clasp the body of boiler, which 
is carrying out the same scale of proportion, 
six inches in diameter. 

Building the boiler will be a later event, 


of the same section, and eight inches long, 
by means of screws. 

One cross-frame should be screwed to the 
extreme forward end, and the next nine 
and six-eighths inches from it, as at A and 


B 


Fig. 4. 


but I just mention the size, to show you 
the position to enable you to fix the 
frame. 

The top and edges of framework may 
now be filed smooth and polished up, and 


Fig. 


B (Fig. 6), which is a top view of the frame- 
work. You can also screw on temporarily 
two pieces (c and D) to support the boiler. 

ey should be cut from some sheet-brass 
about one-eighth thick, and the ends ham- 
™mered up to a right angle, to allow them to 

screwed on. These should be one inch 


the recessed portions on either side painted 
with a coat of vermilion ; and, as this is 
the principal colour used on the model, take 
care you yet the best, as there is a t 
difference in the brilliancy of that and the 
common rubbish sold under the name. _ 

A little good varnish mixed with it gives 


a finish like enamel, and while this is dry. 
ing we can proceed to make the wheels 
Now, there are two methods of doing this, 


B A 


first to build them upas the large wheels 
are, and the second plan is to cut them out 
with a frame or fretsaw. 

I should strongly advise you to take the 
extra trouble of building them properly, tor 
a model like this is worth while finishinz 
well, and when made is more perfect ; but 
in case any of my readers should wish to 
cut them out, I will first explain the best 
method of doing so before commencing t 
build them properly. First, then, yeu 
must procure some thin wood about one- 
eighth of an inch thick, and of just sutli- 
cient size to cut the wheels out entir. 
Glue three pieces of these together for each 
wheel face to face, and cross the grain 0 
the wood, so that the grain of one piece lies 
in a different direction from that of another: 
then place them aside to dry under a heavy 
weight, the heavier the better ; this makes 
a much stronger wheel than a single thick 
piece of wood, and will not split. 

Whilst it is drying, you can cut the hubs 
or central portion in your lathe. Turn out 
an entire one as for a built wheel, and then 
saw it in half, and glue these halves on 
each side. The w repared in layers 
should be allowed to dry for twenty-four 
hours before touching it, and when con: 
pletely dry you can strike eut the wheels 
with a pair of compasses. : 

The two forward wheels are to be nine 
and six-eighths inches in diameter, and 
they havo twelve spokes. The rear wheels 
have fourteen spokes, and are thirteen an 
a half inches in diameter. 

When marked, carefully cut them out 
with a fretsaw, and then shape up the 
spokes with a penknife ; finish with sand- 
paper, and then glue on the half-hubs, 
previously mentioned, at the centre on ea" 
sido; allow them plenty of time to dry, a 
then drill a hole through for the axle 0 
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work in, and the wheels only require a coat | 
| 


of paint and a band of brass or thin iron 
tacked on for a tyre to be complete. 

That is one way of doing it, and now we 
will turn our attention to the proper 
method. 

Turn the hubs to shape in the lathe; 
beech is a capital wood for the purpose. 
Fig. 7 gives you the shape to turn them, 


Fig. 7. 


and they should be three and a quarter 
inches from A to B, and two and a half 
inches in diameter at the thickest part (C), 
and two inches at B. 


A brass ring (A B) should be hammered 
| on at either end to prevent splitting. 

The mortices can now be marked with a 
lead-pencil, so that their ends overlap each 
other as shown. These can be easily cut 
out if you fix a small drill in the lathe and 
then drill a hole at either end of each mor- 
tice, as shown by the black dots, and the 
intervening portion cut away with a small 
chisel. The leading wheels will require 
twelve, and the rear ditto fourteen mor- 
tices. 

The spokes are to be cut with a square 
shoulder near the hub, and a tenon left to 
fit the mortice. At the other end of spoke 
a tenon must also be made to fit a hole 
drilled in the felloe or rim of wheel. 

The felloe should be cut in sections from 
an half-inch board. You should arrange to 
have two spokes to each section, as in 
Fig. 8, in which A A are the ends of spokes, 
and BB small holes drilled at each end to 
carry a wooden pin or fid to hold them 
securely together. It should be six-eighths 
of an inch deep from C to D. 

For the tyre cut a strip of sheet-iron one- 
sixteenth of an inch thick, and rivet up a 
circle slightly smaller in diameter than the 
finished wheel. Then, if you make it hot 
in the fire, and, whilst hot, slip it over the 


Fig. 8. 


This can be further secured by some short 

brads driven through some holes previously 

drilled in the tyre. The central hole for 
| axle should have been drilled while in the 
| lathe, and a short piece of brass tubing 
| may now be driven in to enable it to run 
easily on the axle. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


THE SCINDE MEDAL. 


kG Tr you don’t go, I must,” said the Duke 
of Wellington te Sir Charles Napier, 
and, according to the legend, off stat Sir 
Charles instanter, with three towels bought 
from the hosier’s at Charing Cross, and a 
cake of soap purchased from the chemist 
at the corner. A great and an extraordinary 
man was Charles Napier, and fortunate cer- 
tainly in his tombstone, which is the noblest 
ever yet erected to man, as those who visit 
Portsmouth garrison church will admit. 
There is the effigy in granite, unmistakably 
like the granite man who saved the Indian 
empire in such a way as to turn its fiercest 
enemies into friends, and make them as 
they are to-day, the loyalest of our de- 
fenders. A tough task had Charles Napier 
with the Beloochees, but he beat them, for, 
as the Beloochees say now, “He was a 
man!” The campaign opened with Emaun 
Ghur—‘‘one of the most curious military 
feats I have ever known to be performed, or 
even perused an account of, 1: my life,” 
said he Iron Duke in his plac in the 
House of Lords. ‘Sir Charles moves his 
troops through the desert inst hosvle 
forces, he had his guns transported unde. 
circumstances of extreme difficulty, and in 
& manner the most extraordinary, and he 
cut off a retreat of the enemy, which ren- 
dered it impossible for them ever to regain 
their positions ;” and, in fact, wrecked the 
Ameer’s plan of campaign. At Meeanee, 
on the 17th of February, 1843, he com 
pletely outgeneralled the enemy, and at 
yderabad, on the 24th of March, he «:tec- 
tually settled the uprising. To commemo- 
rate which curious campaign a meds! was 
issued on rainbow-pattern ribbon, having 
oun its obverse the Queen’s head, with the 
usual “VICTORIA REGINA,” and on the 
reverne the words ‘‘ MEEANEE” and ‘“‘HY- 
DERABAD,” or one of them, in case the 
recipient had only been in one battle. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


PART VI. 


THE MAHARAJPOOR STAR. 


The same year, on the 29th of December, 
was fought the battle of Mahara} oor 
against the Mahrattas, and the same day, 


—_—— 


Author of “The Colours of the British Army,” etc., etc. 


THE SUTLEJ MEDAL. 


This was granted for the first act of the 
Sikh War. It is a handsome medal, with 
the Queen’s head as usual on the obverse, 


The New Zealand Medal. 


inst the other army of the enemy, was 
fought the battle of Punniar. For each of 
these victories a cun-metal star was granted, 
six-pointed, with a silver centre, on which 
“Maharajpoor” or ‘‘ Punniar” was en- 
graved, and the star was hung to the usual 


rainbqw ribbon. 


and on the reverse a fine figure of Victory 
holding a palm and laurel quoit, with o 
trophy of weapons at her feet. Above her 
is written “‘ARMY OF THE SUTLEJ,” with 
the name of the first victory at which the 
bearer was present, in the exergue—say, for 
instance, “ MOODKEE, 3843.” There were 
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four great victories in this campaign under 
Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, 
and the medal was given for one of them 
and the clasps for the rest, so that the full 
series read, ‘‘MOODKEE,” on the medal, 
and clasps for Ferozeshuhur, Aliwal, and 
Sobraon. The ribbon is a blue one with red 
edges. 

THE PUNJAB MEDAL. 


ted for the second act of the 
t has a blue ribbon witha yellow 


This was 
Sikh War. 
edging, and it has the same obverse as the 
others but the reverse is a complicated and 
not unpleasing design, representing the 


Sikhs laying down their arms before Lord 
Gough. ~ His lordship is mounted on his 


favourite charger, and behind him, with 
bayonets fixed, is a leng line of infantry, 
while the inevitable palm-tree uppears on 
a distant hill. This medal has three clasps 
for the three hardly-won victories of Mool- 
tan and Chillianwallah and Goojerat, where 
the artillery opened the battle, and poured 
destruction on the foe for two hours and a 
half before the rest of the army was put to 
work. The medal is inscribed “‘TO THE 
ARMY OF THE PUNJAB, 1849.” 


THE CAPE MEDAL. 


The Cape Medal was announced in 
November, 1854, ‘‘to commemorate the 
success of her Majesty’s Forces in the wars 
in which they were engaged in the years 
1834-5, 1846-7, and in the course of the 
period between the 24th of December, 1850, 
and the 6th of February, 1853,” which suc- 
cesses were gained under great difficulties, 
and amid complications that are simply in- 
describable. The same medal does duty for 
the Basuto and Zulu Wars of 1877, 1878, 
and 1879. Its obverse has the Queen’s 
head, with ‘VICTORIA REGINA,” and its 
reverse has a large lion rubbing his chin on 
the und in front of the characteristic 
shrub of the district, above which is in- 
scribed “SOUTH AFRICA.” The ribbon is 
yellow, with dark-blue stripes—two broad 
ones near the edges and two narrow ones 1a 
the centre. The clasps bear the date of the 
campaign, not thename of a particular battle. 


THE SECOND INDIAN MEDAL. 


This has on the obverse the customary 


Queen’s head, and on the reverse a short 


standing figure of Victory (not unlike the 
Queen), crowning a nude mutton-chop- 
whiskered warrior, seated on nothing in 

ticular, with the lotos in the exergue. 
ts ribbon is striped blue and bright scarlet, 
and it was given for minor campaigns since 
1852, so that its clasps are rather miscel- 
laneous. They are for Pegu (second Bur- 
mese War, in 1852); Persia (Persian War 
of 1856-57) ; North-west Frontier(Mohmund 
Campaign of 1863-64); Umbeyla, Bhootan, 
Looshai, Perak, Jowaki, Naga, and Bur- 
mah 1885-87. e 


THE NEW ZEALAND MEDAL. 


This is a much more satisfactory piece of 
work; on the obverse is the h of the 
Queen, veiled and crowned, with the in- 
scription, ‘VICTORIA D. G. BRITT. REG. 
F. D.;” and on the reverse ‘‘1846 To 
1866” in a laurel wreath, round which is 
the motto, ‘NEW ZEALAND. VIRTUTIS 
HONOR.” Its ribbon is blue, with a broad 
red stripe in the middle. It was given to 
the Army and Navy for services rendered 
in the Maori wars. 


(To be continued.) 


HE little fleet of trawlers from Poole 
were scudding up the harbour on their 
return from their night’s work, their copper- 
brown sails forming a delicious patch of 
colour against the fir woods on the opposite 
shore, when I put my head out of the 
hatchway next morning. There was eve 
inducement to get up. One’s morning tu’ 
lay close and handy, shimmering and 
sparkling in the sunlight, and looking de- 
ceptively warm. Overboard one went! 
Ugh! the first shock was chilly, but the 
next moment it was delicious. The coffce 
brewed, the rashers cooked, we planted a 
little table between the benches in the well, 
and ate our breakfast in the open air to 
enjoy the view. 

‘cole Harbour is forty miles round ; the 
River Frome, from the Dorsetshire downs, 
and Dorchester and Wareham, flows into it 
on the north-west. The ancient city of 
Poole lies, like a west-country Venice, on 
promontories, islands, and lagoons, to the 
north. In the centre of the harbour—or 
rather haven, it ought to be called (it is as 
large as Milford Haven)—are three islands, 
two mere sandhills, and uninhabited ; the 
third, some six miles round, Branksea, or 
Brownsea Island. It is the property of the 
Right Hon. George Cavendish Bentinck, 
contains two or three clusters of cottages, a 
half-dismantled castle, a church, and the 
owner's country house, and is laid out 
charmingly, in park-like meadows and wild 

woods and glades. Poole Harbour winds 
and trends and wanders into numberless 
bays (lakes is the local name), creeks, and 
minor estuaries. The seonery is charming, 
and intensely Scotch. The backbone of 
the Purbeck Downs rises westward into the 
bold knolls of Creech Barrow and Flowers 
Hill. Below them the country rolls for 
miles wild, roadless, and uncultivated, a 
harmony of purple and gold, broken, as with 
shadows, with dark pine woods. Seen at 
high tide, the vast expanse of water seems 
to invite one to sail over its bosom and ex- 
lore the beautiful depths and recesses. 
ww water, however, tells a different tale, 
and shows how delusive and impossible 


A CRUISE IN A FIVE-TONNER. 
By E. E. CUTHELL. 
PART II. 


would have been the attempt, except in one 
of the flat-bottomed punts, locally called 
‘‘cernoos.” For Poole Harbour is exceed- 
ingly shallow, only navigable for ships in a 
certain deep channel, carefully buoyed and 
dredged up to Poole and Wareham. For , 
smaller craft there are various smaller | 
waterways, meandering at low tide through 
meadows of oozy black mud covered with | 
deceptive green weed, the haunt of the 
cormorant (locally, shag), the wild duck, | 
and the heron. But woe to any uninitiated 
one who attempts to thread them at high | 
tide unpiloted: He will infallibly stick 
high and dry. 

After breakfast we took the dingey and 
landed on Branksea Island, at the steps of 
what Mr. Cavendish Bentinck, who is great 
on Itahian art, calls the ‘‘ Piazza di Cas- 
tello.” Branksea Castle consists of a red- 
brick Elizabethan keep, into which a recent 
owner added a pseudo-Gothic front of stone- 
mullioned windows. Sir Christopher Hat- 
ton, of terpsichorial memory, was Governor 
of Branksea in Queen Elizabeth's time; 
and there were passages of arms between 
him and the burgesses of Poole, both parties 
claiming the right of levying dues on the 
ships entering the harbour, who naturally 
objected to pay twice. The castle is a tine 
building of several storeys, containing vast 

anelled halls and oak staircases. About 
forty years ago it re-echoed with mirth and 
merry-making, under the rule of Colonel 
Waugh, the then king of the island. He 
had discovered on the island a rich vein of 
white potter’s clay, such as is used at 
Meissen for Dresden china, and which for 
some time was most lucrative. Colonel | 
Waugh reclaimed a hundred acres from the | 
mud, planted the sand hills, and added his 
mullions to the old pile, which he filled | 
with guests. But in an evil day a similar 
clay pit wax found on the mainland, 
whence, to the present time, it is carried 
up to the Doulton Works at Lambeth, with 
less difficulty than from the island. So the 
Branksea Island Pottery Company went 
smash, the little groups of cottages became 
deserted, the castle remained unfinished, | 


and Colonel Waugh was heard of no more. 
Sic transit. 

From disturbing the rate in the old oak 
walls we passed out on to the terrace, 
through the long conservatories, to the 
bathing-turrets on the Venetian-like steps. 
Everywhere Mr. Bentinck has scattered 


with a lavish hand the statues, fountains, 


baths, bas-reliefs, and sculptures, which he 
brings hither by the shipload, and some of 
which lie still in their wooden cases on the 
quay. All this gives an Italian air to Brank- 
sea Island, quite in keeping with the balmy 
climate, the pines, and ilexes, and rhodo- 
dendrons with which it is covered. Then, 
across the bowling-green, we climbed the 
steep grass slope to the cliff, where, under 
the pine-trees, lie rusting four small cannon, 
marked with the Tudor rose. From this 
battery Sir Christopher’s lieutenant fired at 
and sunk a recalcitrant brig that would not 
pay toll, bringing down upon himself 
thereby a wigging from Queen herself. 
Down again we came, and across a meadow 
presided over by the statue of a Roman 
senator in a toga, looking like a midday 
ghost, to the little fir-covered sand-knoll on 
which the church stands. This is of mo- 
dern Gothic, dim and artistic, with Floren- 
tine altar and candelabra, and a crucifixion 
in the baptistery under the tower, purport- 
in be by Aturillo. Behind the villa, 
inhabited by the family when in residence 
on the island, we came suddenly in the 
pine woods en a delicious little Italian gar- 
dlen, a sheltered nook embosomed in banks 
of rhododendrons. A picturesque garden- 
honse, with a wide verandah, looked on to 
B& gnarled, wide-spreading ilex and an old 
fountain, presided over by a nymph, by 
which one_half-expected to see a fawn 
sporting. Tt was like a bit out of the Bor- 
ghese gardens. e 

The rest of the island, through which we 
now took a walk of some two miles, was 
like Scotland. -tall firs, woods, heathery 
wind-swept sand-cliffs sloping to the sea, 
but all quite as lovely in their way. 
Indeed, thanksea, so comparatively un- 
known and unvisited, may well take rank 
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wu one of the most beautiful of the British 


les. 

After lunch we took up the anchor, and 
cautiously wended our devious way up to 
Poole Quay, and did not stick on the mud. 
Poole is a very old town. King John set 
out thence on an abortive expedition to 
Franee, and it was the metropolis when 
Corfe Castle was a southern Windsor. Jn 
later years it acquired an unenviable noto- 


riety as the headquarters of buccaneers, and 
of their successors, the smugglers, as says 
the old rhyme, 


“Tf Poole were a fish-pond, and the men of Poole 
fish, 
And the de’il went a-fishing, he’d get a good dish.” 


A hundred years ago it was the head. 
quarters of the Newfoundland Cod Fishery 


Company. The merchants sometimes 
cleared as much as a thousand pounds a 
voyage, and erected for themselves stately 
Georgian mansions in the narrow, slum- 
mery streets which we came upon as we 
prowled about the town, laying in stores of 
resh bread, meat, and milk." 


"* At Poole the “Boy's Own Lif 2,7 
stationea. Boy's Own leboat—No. 2,” is 


(To be continued.) 


DAYBREAK FROM LSITH HILL. 


I hipeteg the hottest night we had had all through 
this cold and wet July of 1888, following a close, 
it day. ‘Earnestly I had tried to got to sleep—bat 
One by one the blanket and sheets had de- 
;,now the last sheet followed its fellows, and, 
impelled by a sudden impulse, I went after the sheet. 
Gclog to the window, I found there was just enough 


as it gently st 
lay the common, the vales and hills around 
shrouded by the brooding wings of night. 
Here and there gleamed a solitary light, perhaps 
from the window off some sick-chamber. ‘ow the 
of a dog, startled by my steps, broke 
the stillness, jai “How now; what's all the 
tow about?” while some ducks by the roadside 
the inguiry wit @ sagacious 
right ; quite right.’ 
But soon I left the high road, and turned off into 
path which wandered along the edge of fields fra- 
gant with hay, and wound tortuously up through 
copses and woods that clothed the hillside. The 
peepes iaral steadily right up to Leith Hill, about 
two distant. lere care was needful in choos- 
ing the path, for the interlacing boughs and leaves 
or shut out the pale, cold light of the stars, 
and still further increased the gloom. As I clim! 
i became aware that, early as I was—it was 
am.—the dawn was before me. Low 
east shone a soft, sil’ radiance ; a 
clouds girdled the base of the dome of 
jast on the eastern horizon this light 
thone through and transformed them into glisten- 
ing gates of pearl—fit entrance for the Prince of Day. 
shining gates stretched a thin band of 


early hour, lying as if asleep, wrapped in ‘the dim 
ant misty darkness, how w 


like the princess waiting for the kiss that 
shoald gloom of night, and bring it back 
to light and life. low, nothing could be clearly 


teen; over the shoulder of a falling hill rose the 
‘broken crests of some ragged pines; a lake gleamed 
mistily far off om the plain ; and towards the west a 
hills could just be distinguished. 
dawn? Facing about, I see that 
have become the gates of 
ve not yet opened their shining 
Dark clouds are moving up 
on both sides, and the powers of darkness 
seem to dispute the coming of the armies 
of tight In vain is all resistance. Soon, lightly 
barriers, line after line of | 
actos thé aby, diving the gloom and dark. 
before. and reaching right over to “the gates of 
west,” which open te let the vanqajaued pass. 
e ey 


“The stars brightly die, whose d lay ;" 


tnd soon the clonds that cross arch blush 
eveetly under the touch of “rosy-Sngered morn.” 
overhead detached cloudlets, lit oP by the first 
of the sen, glow like fragments of the Golden 
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| scuttled off through 
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Fleece. It is day on the plains of heaven—and soon 
the plains of earth too arise from their slumber. 
The mists, like shadowy ghosts, gather and melt 
avay; night vanishes, and all lies beautiful in the 
fresh morning light. 

Now the numberless voices of Nature begin to hail 
the day. Up from the dewy grass rises the first sky- 
lark, soaring aloft and joyously trilling forth his 
carol, till eye can follow him no farther. The signal 
has been given, and immediately the chorus of the 
birds commences in earneat; but no nightingale 
could I hear—have we drowned him? The first 
train steams merrily up the line from Horsham ; 
Pigeons start off from the woods to get breakfast for 
yheir clamouring young. Blue spirals of smoke 
lightly curl up from the chimne of villages scat- 
tered over the plain ; cocks crowing, and dogs bark- 
ing, salute and answer one another all round ; every- 
thing proclaims that the world is now wide-awake. 
The way home lay over the moor again, where, as I 
approached, rabbits, and occasionally a pheasant, 
the glistening heather, and 
many an carly blackbird was picking up the worm. 
Then through ap avenue of stately pines that 
wreathed the forehead of a lofty ridge, and so down 
into The Holmwood once more. VIATOR. 


A FEW PECULIARITIES UF ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION, 


TS question of the proper method of pronun- 
ciation in any language is not by any means a 
simple one. In every country the farther one gets 
from the metropolis the more noticeable is the 
variety in pronunciation caused by the use of dia- 
lects, in some instances possibly, more correct repre- 
sentatives of a bygone tongue than what is com- 
monly accepted as the classical pronunciation. 
‘Again, in the metropolis itself a peculiar form of 
pronunciation, called in England “Cockney,” has its 
place, and in some of its turns is quite as remarkable 
as any provincial patois of the northern or western 
counties. It is true that the ratlway and the spread 
of general education are altering all this. In most 

rovincial towns what might be called London Eng: 
fin is spoken ; and even in the heart of the good old 
Sussex country, where I was brought up, the folk 
seem to be leaving off the broad, soft pronunciation 
which always sounds so agreeable, just as they are 
leaving off that most comfortable and picturesque 
garment, the smock-frock. Every man and youth 
wore them when I was a boy; now you might go all 
through our village and only see one or two. It is 
not, however, of provincial ullarities that I am 
thinking just now, but of those odd f: ularities 
which must make the English lan; e a horror to 
any unfortunate foreigner who tries to learn it. 

‘The method is not clear, by any means ; if there is a 
reason applicable to one word it is not applicable to 
the next ; in fact, it is hardly possible to formulate a 
Tule, 80 many and varied exceptions arise at on 
Take for example the word WORD. You pronounce 
it wurd ; yet put a in front, what is the word now? 
You pronounce it sord; yet, again, why? If the 
word were SWORN, you would say sworn; then why 
not say sword? And, once more, how can HEARD 
and WORD be pronounced in the same way? and yet 

rou cannot detect the difference even in a most 
Raised speaker. Why should HEAR spell hear, if 
HEARD |s heard? Why not heered? But HEART is 
heart ; why not, then, HEARD, hard? Is it not diff- 
cult to explain to a foreigner that TEAR spells teer 
or tare, but that BEAR cannot be drunk, and that a 
PEAR does not sit in Parliament, while an omnibus 
conductor will not accept his FRAR in payment of 
his ride, nor refuse a REAK coin if it is offered. But 
to return to that curious letter 0 with which we 


nounced bow (although he may have been told that 
this last word is pronounced bé, and means some- 
thing totally different) ; is he right, then, in arguing 
that coveH spells cow? Of course not, notwith- 
standing the old school joke of the Frenchman who 
replied, when asked after his health, that ‘‘he was 
unwell; had long time a cow in his box.” But 
ROUGH will be row? No, ruff is our pronunciation 
of that. But put a T in front; what 1s the word 
now? Trawf! Some people will say tro, but they 
are in a minority. ey probably are guided by 
THOUGH, which does 11 thé! Where are we now? 
Let us add T to the last word, and try again. 
THOUGHT, that must spell thdte ; no—well, thawit ; 
no again—well, thowt; that is one way of were 
nouncing the word, but you must go into the wilds 
of Devon to hear that. rhaps it is thaft in imita- 
tion of rough ; no, we pronounce it thawt! Let us 
back to THOUGH, and add an R; does that make 
raw? No, and we don’t make throw of it either— 
we call that word throo. Then of course TROUGH 
spells troo—no, no, that is not true. 

One more example; many more might be given, 
but I will not weary your patience with instances, 
only opening the gate to you of a broad field, where 
you may amuse yourself as long as you will. Take 
our last word THROUGH, and add one more letter— 
that oddity o—and what have we? a word we call 
thort. It is hardly possible to spell as pronounced : 
what must the poor foreigner think? Put yourself 
in his place, my boy, and be thankful to God that He 
has made you an English boy, to whom bravery and 
honesty come as naturally as a correct pronunciation 
of these odd freaks of spelling. H. A. L. 8. 

{There are differences in the sounds of some of the 
words here given as identical, but not perhaps as 
they are ordinarily pronounced by the imperfectly 
educated.-—ED.] 


“AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM” 
1.—LETTER FROM TOMMY. 


Who, when I first came back to school, 
Taught me to dread his massive rule, 
And said I was a “little fool”? 

My master ! 


Who, if I just inquire why, 
When Billy Hawkins makes me cry, 
J get the lines—sets me on high? 
My master! 


Who keeps me in both noon and night, 
And makes me in a sorry plight, 
For each mistake, however slight ? 

‘My master! 


Who, when I try to shirk the drill, 

Or when engaged in hostile “ mill,” 

The room with howlings makes me fill? 
‘My master! 


Who makes my life a perfect craze, 

And fills my head with misty haze, 

Of “ bosh,” for which my pater pays? 
‘My master! 


2,—LETTER FROM HIS MASTER 
Who comes in school with cap on head, 
And sees how heavy he can tread, 
And makes me wish that I were dea? 
My pupil: 


Who my antipathies divines, 
As if he on quicksilver dines, 
And grumbles at a hundred lines? 


My pupil! 
{Who 
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Who writes about amorum hic, 

Of fever (school) is ever sick, 

And bvlows when he gets the stick? 
My pupil! 


‘Who brings those pretty little notes 

From dearest ma, who on him dotes, 

“He too much time to work idlevotes "? 
My pupil! 


Who of my life's the perfect bane, 

And worries me till I'm insane, 

Who—“ Smith ! here ; you go for the cane! 
Oh! drat that pupil!” 


—— oa 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 31.) 
Problem No. 223. 


By 0. ScHuLz. 


ULAOK 


WHITF 6t5=14 pl 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


CaMpo’s PROBLEMS. 


For more than a century we have been 
indebted to Italian masters for ingenious 
productions on the chessboard, and for the 
publication of them in books. These old 
masters were E. del Rio, who issued a book 
in 1750; G. Lolli, in 1763; C. Cozio, in 
1766, and D. L. Ponziani, in 1769. Then 
there was a pause in the publication until 
the last fifty years, when chess columns 
have appeared in various periodicals, espe- 
cially in the illustrated weekly papers, and 
since September, 1875, there has been issued 
monthly the ‘‘ Nuova Rivista degli Scacchi,” 
now published at Livorno., In 1878, G. B. 
Valle, of Spezia, published ‘100 Problemi 
di Scacchi,” and in 1887, Achille Campo, of 
Palermo, issued a ‘‘Raccolta di 120 Pro- 
blemi di Scacchi,” which are of an easy and 
simple construction, and are not distin- 
guished by that variety of play which we 
find in the Bohemian, German, Danish, 
English, and American problems, A speci- 
men of Campo’s power is :— 


Problem No. 224. 


White, K—K Kt 7; Rs—Q B5and Q 4; 
Bs—Q Kt 8 and K2; Kt—Q B sq.; Ps— 
QR3, QR4, Q 3, K B5, and K Kt 6 
Black, K—K 4; Ps—Q B 3, Q2. Q3, Q4, 
and K 6. (11 + 6=17 pieces.) White 
tates in three (3) moves, 


Thus our list of 43 names in our number 
of Dec. 11th, 1886, has now increased to 52, 
since the following names have been added : 
—H. J. C. Andrews, E. N. Frankenstein, 
B. G. Laws, C. Planck, J. W. Abbett, C. 
H. Wheeler, A. F. Mackenzie, A, H. 
Robbins, and A. Campo 

Besides these 52 collections, and the three 
large miscellaneous collections, edited by 
Alexandre, Lange, and Miles, and men- 
tioned in our issue of Feb. 12, 1887, there 
are four national collections, namely :— 

American Chess Nuts. New York, 1868, 
2,393 problems on diagrams by 216 com- 
posers. 

English Chess Problems. London, 1876. 
608 problems by 62 composers. 

Nordiske Skakproblemer. Kjiibenhavn, 
1879. 214 problems by 33 composers. 

Ceske Ulohy Sachove. Praha, 1887. 322 
problems by 43 composers. 


Correspondence. 


INDIAN CurgF.--You can get “‘ Laxton’s Price Book” 
through any bookseHer. 


H. KkNYON.—1. Already answered. 2. Messrs, Mel- 
huish, of Fetter Lane, K.c., will send you price list 
of lathes on application. 


A COLLECTOR.—We have seen no albums specially 
sold for postmarks, but the cheap plain stamp 
albums do very well. The best plan is to make 
your own, as if you Were making your own stamp 
album, having a ‘series of squares ou the page, and 
every page devoted to a country. 


H. H.W. -1. There is nothing better on cardboard 
modelling than our articles. 2. It is not necessary 
to have been to sea to build a model-yacht. Get 
Grosvenor’s ‘Model Yachts,” price tive shillings, 
from L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, and try. Uf you can 
get our second volume, do so. The articles on 
model-yacht building are hy a well-known autho- 
rity, Mr. Aubworth, aud render the purchase of a 
book unnecessary. 


T. R.—There is no such place as Mount Hercules in 
‘New Guinea, nor any such mountain. The state- 
ment is pure fiction, and was fret made in a 
romance, the plot of which took an adventurous 
exploring party to the island. 


TURPS.—There are several articles on Waterproofing 
in the fourth volume of ‘Workshop Receipts,” 
published by E. F. Spon, of 125, Strand. It costs 
five shillings. 


ELECTRICIAN.—What you want is a manual of tele- 
graphy. There is a“ Handbook of the Telegraph,” 
by R. Bond, price three shillings, published hy 
Messrs. Croshy Lockwood and Co., which might 
suit you; but we know of no such complete work 
as you mention. 


METFOROLOGY.—You could not do he‘‘er than start 
with Mr, K. H. Scott 
Mon, Ralph Abercromt 
lished at five shillings in Messrs. 
International Scientific series. 


CHALKY, who “Apensures a little too much round his 

is recommended not to eat so much, If 
for “stomach” we are to read “chest,” we con- 
gratulate him, and trust that, so far from “‘lessen- 
ing” it, he will increase it,’ No boy can be too 
vroad-chested. 


8. R. HARRISON.—1. They become magistrates for 
the borough. 2. Write to the editor of “Church 
Bells." The changes are most elaborate. The 
books are not sold by ordinary musicsellers. 


E. and R.—1 Messrs. 8. W. Silver and Co., San 
Court, Cornhill, pul a book on the subject. 
2“An Austrian Army Awfully Arrayed” was in 
our August part for 18%4. Poems” of the same 
class were given in ‘Riddles, and How to Make 
Them,” in our Christmas Number for 1885. 


WATERI.00.—1. A cutter will sail closer to the wiod 
than a sloop, if by sloop you mean a boat with one 
headsail ; but, since the victories of the Madge 
and Maggie in America, the Yankee racing yachts 
have adopted double headsails and deepened their 
hulls, so that there is now no difference in rig, and 
very little difference in form— excepting the centre- 
board—between an American sloop and an English 
cutter, and the weatherliness depends on the par- 
ticular boat. 2. The Etruria. 


PRINTER.—You can get small quantities of type from 
Squintani and Co., Ludgate Circus "nildings. .c. __| 


An ICEETOR oT Teun Soae phy Tn 

and Throt id spreered 

volume in the parts for , June, July, August, 
September, and Uctober, 1888 Ws jot supply 
the parts, as they are out of print. 2 Yes; 
bacco is cheaper in France. It is there a Gorn. 
ment mouopuly. 3 The work is a mystery, bet k 
is affirmed that Foreign Office clerks have a mere 
exhaustive knowledge of the “Times” newspapr 
—including the advertisements— than thoes of ay 
other Government Department. 


8. H. WELLS.—1. The is a piece ef 
with the characteristic minerals—quartz, and 
felspar, well shown ; but we cannot tell you where 
it came from, nor could any one else with certainty. 
2A geological hammer would cost you about 
half.a-crewn. You could get one from as 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; or Cooke, d 
Museum Street ; or Henson, of the Quadrant; 
auy natural history shop. Tool-makers seldom sell 
them; but you can get them from Buck, of Bo- 
an viaduct ‘phlethatah, of Fetter Lane; sad 
loltzapfel, of Charing Cross. 3. Geological mp 
you get from Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Frank AND Daisy.—Your fy arrived ds 
maged, and there was not enough of each for par 
poses of identification. You should not only sead 
the flower, but a bit of the stem with a few of the 
leaves on it, and a seed-vessel if you have it. Hev- 
ever, one of the specimens seems to be melan- 
pyrum, and the other one of the cranesbills. 


M. 8. L.—1. Try “Shifts and Expedients of Camp 
Life,” by Lord and Baines, published by Horace 
Cox, 346, Strand, price twenty-five shillings. Its 
quite an encyclopedia of dodges and devices 


Britain and Ireland.” 


T. F_—The “ Australian Handbook” is published by 
Gordon and Gotch. Stow'’s “South Australis” 
might be of use to you. 


METEOR.—The following table gives the height and 
weight of the average British boy from 2 years old 
to 2:— 

Height Weight 
Age. | in Iuches. , in Pounds 
2 33°70 325 
3 36°82 40 
4 38-46 373 
5 41 08 309 
6 4400 Ox 
7 4597 497 
8 47:05 549 
9 49°70 a4 
10 5184 ors 
n 53°50 720 
12 CR 767 
13 5691 82°6 
iu 59°33 $20 
15 62-24 1027 
16 64 31 1190 
Ww 664 1309 
18 66-98 1374 
19 67 29 1396 
20 07:52 143°3 
21 67-63. 145° 


MystTEry.—Ordinary whitewash is merely whiting 
and size, and this, if properly made and laid on a 
clean surface, will not wash off. A good white 
wash is made by mixing six balls of whit with 
two pounds of size and one ounce of 
Melt the in a Xettle, and pour {ft om to the 
whiting when het. The American lighthouses ar> 
said to have the finest whitewash in the world. 
These are the United States Government inetree. 
tions: ‘‘Slake about half a bushel of unslake! 
lime with boiling water, keeping it covered during 
the process. Strain it, and add a peck of salt dis 
solved in warm water, three pounds of grown! 
rice put in Bollicg: water and boiled to a thin 
paste, half a pound of powdered whiting, and ove 
pound of clear glue dissolved in warm water; wit 
them well together, and let the mixture stand for 
several days. Keep the wash in a portable fur- 
nace, and, when used, put it on as hot as Roesible 
with either painters’ or whitewash brushea.” This 
will stick to brick, Wood, or stone. 


BuHopA.—1. The head is the sovereign’s head on one 
side the coin, and the tail is simply the other side. 
There is no other reason we know why it should 
be called tail. The newest form is, we believe, not 
“Heads or Tails?” but ‘‘ Victoria or Britannia!” 
2. The magpie rhyme runs up to seven— 


« One for anger, two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth, — 
Five for rich, six for poor, 
Seven for a witch ; I can tell you no more.” 


We have a strong suspicion that it is a fact that 
eeno magples together is a sign of another one 
coming.” 


A. GARMSTON.—There is no way of ext tattoo 
marks except by leaving a scar, which isa worse 
disfiguration than the mark. 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS: | { 
OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davip Ker, 
Author of “ Ilderim the Afyhan,” ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE STORM BURSTS, 


Ix months had passed since AS 
Dom Sebastian da Estrella 
listened to the legend of the 
Enchanted City, and sunrise 
on a bright clear morning in 
the early spring of 1671 found 
him 125 miles inland, pacing 
thoughtfully up and down the 


Face to Face.—sSee p. 120, 
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low flat shore of Massangano Istet, and 
musing upon the strange chance that 
had planted him on the very spot where 
his father had been treacherously mur- 
dered. - e 

This island * (which lies at the junc- 
tion of the great Lucala River with the 
Coanza) was the frontier post between 
the Portuguese province and the still 
unconquered native territory beyond, 
and from its shore Da Estrella looke: 
watchfully into an unknown wilderness 
of gloomy and pathless forests, from 
which a host of raging savages might 
at any moment burst forth to destroy 
him and all his men. 

To this dangerous post had our hero 
been sent in the previous autumn by 
the spite of the General at Calumbo. 
Weary of Dom Sebastian’s ceaseless 
warnings against the danger of scatter- 
ing the troops instead of concentrating 
them to meet the coming attack, the 
weak and peevish old man had deter- 
mined to get rid of him once for all by 
sending him to this remote and perilous 
outpost, where, if he did not die of 
fever in the meantime, he would pro- 
bably be the first to perish by the out- 
break that he had fortold. 

This amiable expectation had not 
been wholly disappointed, for although 
Da Estrella was still alive, his altered 
looks told_of many a_hair’s-breadth 
escape, and many a bitter trial. In 
this wild region, with death hungering 
for him on every side, scores of lives 
wholly dependent on, his own skill and 
courage, and a mysterious but awful 
danger hanging over him and his men 
like a sword ready to fall at any 
instant, the young soldier never knew 
what it was to havea quiet moment or 
an unbroken sleep. His fresh, bright 

oung face was now gaunt and haggard, 
his laughing eyes had darkened into 
the stern watchfulness of one for ever 
on his guard against danger, and the 
half-healed scar on his sun-browned 
cheek showed that he had recently 
faced death in its worst form. 

The islet itself was as much changed 
%5 its commander. The frail and ill- 
made defences which he found on his 
arrival had been replaced by a complete 
system of formidable entrenchments. 
at which Dom Sebastian himself had 
laboured with his own hands as hard as 
any man in the garrison. All around 
the little island close to the water’s edge 
ran a strong stockade nearly ten feet 
high, loopholed for musketry. Within 
this rose a second stockade, raised high 
above the first upon a mound of har- 
dened clay ; and even after these outer 
defences were stormed, the huts of the 
officers and men, strongly built, and 
formed in « compact square, were quite 
capable of resisting any assault, unless 
they could be set on fire. 

But the young leader’s tireless energy 
and watchfulness did not stop even 
here. He knew well that if the Ngolos 
really meant to attack the Portuguese 
settlements on the Lower Coanza, their 
most direct and easy way of doing so 
was to descend the river in their canoes, 
and that, although during the daytime 
no boat could pass Massangano on 
either side without being riddled with 


* It is now a peninsula,—D. x. 


bullets, a whole fleet of boats might slip 
by it in the darkness of night unseen 
and unheard. He had therefore decided 
upon blocking the passage with a dou- 
tle row of piles stretching from the 
island to either bank of the river, so 

laced that while the water could flow 

reely between the stakes it would be 
impossible for the smallest and lightest 
boat to pass the obstruction ; and thus, 
so long as the Portuguese held Massan- 
gano itself, the Ngolos could only reach 
the settlements below it by a toilsome 
and perilous land journey of many days 
through matted thickets, treacherous 
swamps, and pathless forests. 

“Thank , the fever is well-nigh 
at an end,” said Pedro Gomez, who was, 
as usual, the companion of his master’s 
walk. “There are but three men sick 
now, and the sickly season is already 

ast. But I beseech your worship to 

e careful, for your strength hath been 
sorely overtasked of late. You have 
done the work of twenty men, and have 
not taken the food or the sleep of one!” 

“What matters it?” cried the young 
noble, with a sudden glow of stern joy 
lighting up his wan face. “What are 
our lives compared with the honour of 
the Christian faith or the glory of 
Portugal? Let me but hold this fort 
long enough to save our flag from dis- 
honour and our countrymen from the 
spears of the heathen, and then I care 
not how soon I die!” 

“For mercy sake, say not 50, 
Senhor Dom Sebastian!” said Gomez, 
anxiously. ‘Even thus did your wor- 
ship’s illustrious father speak, and even 
thus did he look when he went forth 
alone to the camp of the heathen, to die 
by treachery on this very spot where 
we stand!” 

“The more reason that I should 
prove myself worthy of him on the spot 
where he fell,” answered Da Estrell: 
drawing up his noble figure to its ful 
height. “One thing only do I grieve 
for, and that is that my poor soldiers 
should have been so sorely over-toiled 
in building this entrenchment and 
planting yon dyke, when they were but 
ill fed, and many of them sick of 
fever. Assuredly they must think me 
a worse tyrant than Kin Philip 1. of 
Spain, though glad] would have 
spared them if I could.” 

“Says your worship so?” chuckled 
Gomez. “ Nay, then, that sore is 
quickly medicined. Methinks I hear 
some of the men talking up yonder 
behind the inner wall; let us go and 
stand underneath, and we shall soon 
hear whether they curse your worship’s 
name or bless it.” 

They did so, and the first words that 
they heard were these: 

“Tell me not of the General, com- 
rades ; you might cut him into twenty 
complete fools, and there would still be 
folly enough left over to make the half 
of another. If the Ngolos come, I trust 
he will be the first man that they'll kill; 
for, were he slain, and our young cap- 
tain, the Senhor Da Estrella, General in 
his stead, I’ll warrant we should do well 
enough yet !” 

“Right, brother; if they were all like 
Senhor Dom Sebastian I shouldn’t fear 
to face all the Ngolos on the Coanza. 
Dost thou remember how ke, a noble- 
man, and one delicately reared, worked 


among us for hours knee-deep in mud 
and water, to drive those piles into the 
river, and cheered us on with kind 
words when we began to fail? That’s 
the captain for me!” 

“And yet those dandified fellows 
down the river say that he has nothing 
in him, and it is only his father’s fame 
and the Governor’s favour that have 
pushed him on !” 

“Let any man say 80 to me,” broke in 
a voice like the grow] of a bear, “and I 
will so reason with him that the coldest 
day in winter shall never make Ais teeth 
chatter again! Have I not seen our 
oun; captain fight? Was I not with 
im (and so wast thou, Sanchez), that 
day in the forest, two months ago, 
when we five came suddenly upon a 
hunting-party of fifty armed Makokos, 
who shook their spears at us and bade 
us yield or die? But the Senhor Da 
Estrella only laughed, and said, as 
blithely as if he were bidding us to a 
feast, ‘ How say ye, lads? Shall we tive 
go and scatter these fifty dogs? Tis 

ut ten black heathens against one truc 
Portuguese !’” 

“ And then,” put in Sanchez, eagerly, 
“he shot their lewer dead with his 
musketoon, and at once flew in among 
them with his sword, hewing right an 
left, like one cutting a path through 
the jungle, And when we had put the 
whole to flight, he came and bound up 
my wounds before he would even look 
at his own hurts !” 

“It is ever so with Aim,” said an- 
other; “he watched by my side all 
night when I lay sick of the fever, 
though he was well-nigh worn out him- 


“And did he not plunge into the 
river to save me from drowning, know- 
ing that at any moment a_ crocodile 
might drag him down? Long live 
Dom Sebastian da Estrella, say t m 

“Long live Dom Sebastian da Es- 
trella !” echoed the whole group. : 

“Tis said,” whispered Gomez, to his 
master, as they moved noiselessly away, 
“that listeners never hear good o! 
themselves; but your worship hath 
proved it otherwise.” 

But_ the momentary brightness of 
Dom Sebastian’s fleomy face vanished 
as suddenly as it had come. 

“ Pedro,” said he, solemnly, “I am ill 
at ease. Why is there no sign of Dom 
Miguel coming to us from St. Paul da 
Loanda, which is the only thing that 
can save us now? And why, for sc 
many weeks, have we had no new: 
from the settlements down the river ?” 

“As to his Excellency Senhor Don 
Miguel,” said Gomez, assuming a cheer 
fulness which he did not feel, ‘“hov 
should he come when he hath been sor 
sick, and is yet too feeble to travel 
And as for news, it would be hard t 
find any when the whole land is quiet 
Even now that Kabembi is king ove 
them, these Ngolo rascals keep as sti! 
as mice.” 

“Tis even that which troubles ni 
for methinks it is but the hush befor 
the thunderstorm ; and we hear nothin 
of Massangé and his Man: an 
their promised friendship. Would the 
we could hear some news, no matt 
what !” 

The news for which he was longir 
came sooner than he expected, ar 
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in a very startling form. That very 
afternoon a large boat was seen coming 
up the river, manned by four natives 
and two Portuguese soldiers, who, when 
hailed by the sentries, announced that 
they came from Muxima —a place 
thirty-five miles lower down the river, 
where the Portuguese had planted a 
fort and trading station—bringing a 
letter and sundry other matters for his 
Excellency the Senhor Dom Sebastian 
da Estrella. 

The young commandant, who had 
harried down to the landing-place on 
the first appearance of the beat seized 
the letter and tore it open. As he read 
it the look of mingled amazement, per- 
plexity, and horror that fell over his 
expressive face startled even the iron- 
nerved Gomez himself. 

“Pedro,” said he, hoarsely, “bid yon 
men haul their boat up, and come thou 
with me! There is mischief afoot /” 

Gomez, weighed down by a terror of 
he knew not what, silently followed his 
master to the latter's quarters. Assoon 
as they had entered Da Estrella shut 
and barred the door, and, saying sternly, 
Fares and mark well!” read as fol- 

WE : 


“<9 the Noble Cavalier Dom Sebas- 
tian da Estrella, greeting. 

“‘T send herewith the twenty mus- 
kets, with ammunition sufficing thereto, 
earlier than the appointed time, for al} 
my boats and men will be needed 
shortly, and I would not have any delay 
in the sending of the weapons, since you 
tell me you need them much. As for 
the friendly Ngolos who have supplied 
you with provisions, I have sent to the 

lace whereof you spoke to me at your 
Jeparture from hence to bid them bring 
a store of food to us likewise; and a 
messenger hath just brought me word 
that to-morrow at noon they will be 
here with abundant stores, Thus am I 
at present somewhat busy, but I trust 
toreturn your visit ere long, when we 
will drink another flask of good wine 
together. And so may the saints have 
you in their holy keeping. 

“*@uZMAN DE Evora.’ 


“Now, Pedro,” said Da Estrella, 
solemnly, “thou knowest that I have 
never visited this man at Muxima, as 
he says, nor asked muskets and ammu- 
nition of him; that we have had no 
supplies from the Ngolos, nor even seen 
one of them for many weeks; and yet 
this letter is genuine, for I know Dom 
Guzman’s hand wel. I ask thee, as an 
older and a wiser man than myself, 
what doth all this mean?” 

For a few moments the old soldier 
remained silent, knitting his shaggy 
brows in deep and perplexing thought ; 
and then a sudden gleam of intelligence 
lighted up his hard face and keen black 


eyes, 

“If the letter be genuine,” he said, 
= must some other man have per- 
sonated your worship, and done and 
said all this in your name; and the 
only man in Angola who is like enough 
to you todo sois your father’s murderer, 
José @’Ouro, whom your worship saw 
among the Ngolos at yon midnight 
council.” (Dom Sebastian gave a vio- 
lent start.) “But what perplexoth me 
is this matter of the muskets. There is 
no trick about them, for I saw them in 


the boat myself, and the powder-kegs 
with them ; but since this traitor is 
confederate with the Ngolos who are 
about to attack you, why should he ask 
any one to furnish arms and ammuni- 
tion to you?” 

“ Why?” echoed Da Estrella, clench- 
ing his hands convulsively ; “nay, that 
is but too plain, and it is God’s mercy 
that Dom Guzman did send the guns 
‘earlier than the time appointed,’ as he 
says. Know’st thou not that the Ngolos 
have ever been eager to obtaina supply 
of firearms, and that we have taken 
special care to prevent it? Well, this 
traitor José, who is their accomplice, 
presents himself at Muxima as Com- 
mandant da Estrella, of Massangano, 

uests that a boat-load of muskets 
and ammunition may be sent thither 
on a certain day, and then waylays the 
boat with a party of his Ngolo friends, 
and carries off the arms for their use. 
‘Twas a fine plan, but it hath been 
happily baulked by this accident of the 
arms being sent before they were ex- 
pected.” 

But just as Gomez was beginning to 
chuckle at the thought of the traitor’s 
chagrin when he should learn that his 
stratagem, instead of benefiting his 
friends, had only strengthed his foes, 
he was startled to see his master, after 
another glance at the letter, spring to 
his feet like a madman, with a face as 
white as death. 

“ Haste thee, Pedro,” cried he, wildly, 
“send instantly a messenger to Muxima! 
It is to-day that these ‘friendly Ngolos’ 
—confederates, doubtless, of the villain 
José—are to bring a supply of food into 
the fort for Dom Guzman. Once inside, 
they will assuredly seize the fort and 
slay all who are therein. And since the 
man by whom this treason was prepared 
took my name and wore my shape, all 
men will think that J was the villain 
who betrayed them! Haste, let us 
warn them ere it be too late !” 

For an instant Gomez stood as if 
turned to stone, and then darted from 
the room like an arrow. 

But, quick as he was, his master out- 
strip him, and rushed madly down 
to the landing-place, shouting to his 
soldiers to man a boat at once. The 
men, who had never before seen their 
young leader’s habitual composure 
shaken by such frantic excitement, 
bestirred themselves as if for their 
lives, and the boat was just about to 
push off into the stream, when a yell as 

rsh, hideous, and savage as the cry of 
a pack of hungry wolves in full sight 
of their prey broke from the forest a 
few hundred yards below them, and the 
next moment a man came _burstin 
headlong through the bushes, an 
rushed frantically along the bank to- 
ward the island, splashing through mud 
and water, and snapping the projecting 
twigs like glass. 

“A white man pursued by savages !” 
shouted the sentry, who was planted 
on the corner of the inner stockade. 
“ Hither, friend, hither! We'll protect 
thee!” 

And at the same moment the boat, 
pulled by four sturdy negroes, shot 
away from the islet toward the bank 
along which the fugitive was running, 
with half a dozen grim black figures at 
his heels. The hunted man flew like 


the wind, and, although the pursuers 
seemed to be ‘gradually gaining upon 
him, the event of this race with death 
was still doubtful, when a fresh band 
of savages, breaking from the thicket 
just opposite the island, came rushing 
down upon him from the other side. 

Thus hemmed in on all sides, the 
desperate man cast one rapid glance 
round him, drew a long, deep breath 
and plunged with one mighty boun 
into the sullen waters. As he rose to 
the surface again the dark stream 
around him frothed and bubbled be- 
neath a hail of poisoned arrows. 

“Fire!” thundered Da Estrella from 
the stern of the boat, while his musket 
and those of his two soldiers flashed 
and banged at once. 

The foremost savage dropped heavily 
into the water, and a. second let fall his 
bow with a howl of pain. The rest 
drew back in dismay, and as another 
discharge rattled among them, they 
turned and vanished like shadows into 
the gloomy thickets behind, just as the 
boat ran plongside the exhausted swim- 
mer, and half a dozen strong hands 
drag ed him into it. 

“Mad Manoel!” shouted three voices 
at once. 

The madman — whose gaunt and 
Fhastly face, besmeared with dust and 

lood, was more unearthly than ever— 
looked up with a sudden glance of 
recognition at Dom Sebastian, and 
panted out in broken gasps : 

“Captain, the Ngolos and Makokos 
have taken Muxima by treachery, in 
the guise of friends bringing food. 
Dom Guzman and all his men were 
slain, and I alone have escaped to tell 
you.” 


(To be continued.) 


ARE ATHLETES GOOD STUDENTS? 


Muc#_ prejudice is often manifested 
against intercollegiate contests, as itgis 

laimed that they are detrimental to good 
scholarship. In order to discover the real 
state of the case, a thorough examination 
was recently made at Cornell University, 
U.S.A., of the records of all the men who 
had engaged in intercollegiate contests since 
the opening of the institution. The result 
showed that the average scholarship for the 
year of each man who had rowed in the 
crews was 70 per cent., that of the ball- 
players 73 per cent., and that of the track 
athletes 76 per cent., a standing of 70 per 
cent. being necessary for graduation. Fifty- 
four per cent. of all these men graduated, 
which is 7 per cent. above the universit; 
rate of graduation. The baseball and track 
athletes graduated 34 per cent. of their 
number, with an honourable standing (80 
per cent.), which is in about the same pro- 
portion as the university rate. Very few of 
the crew men, however, uated with 
honours. In physical development the re- 
verse order was found to hold, the crew men 
coming first, the baseball players next, and 
the track athletes last. The total average 
was considerably above that of the univer- 
sity. The results would seem to show that 
intercollegiate contests, when kept within 
reasonable limits, do not interfere with the 
general scholarship of educational institu- 
tions, and this is the attitude which the 
presidents of Cornell have always held 
towards the subject, 
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ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 


OR, FHE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


Ws it an island or a continent? 
That was the question constantly 
occupying the minds of Briant, Gordon, 


ors EUS 


and Donagan, who by their character 
and intelligence were the three chiefs 
of this little world. Thinking of the 
future when the youngsters only 
thought of the present, they often 
talked together on the subject. 

Insular or continental, the land was 
evidently not in the tropics. That 
could be seen by the vegetation—onks, 
beeches, birches, alders, pines, and firs 
of different sorts, and several of the 
myrtacerandsaxifragacer. It seemedas 
though the country must be nearer the 
southern pole than Now Zcaland, and 
if so, a severe winter might be antici- 
pated. Already a thick carpet of dead 
eaves covered the ground in the wood 


“ Busy In a way that pleased them.” 


By JuLes VERNE, 


Author cf The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER V.—THE VIEW FROM THE CAPE. 


near the cliff; the pines and firs alone 
retaining their foliage. 
“Taat is why,” said Gordon, “the 


morning after the wreck I thought it 
best not to look out for a permanent 
settlement hereabouts.” 

“That is what I think,” said Donagan. 
“If we wait for the bad scason, it will 
be too late to get to some inhabited 
part, for we may have to go hundreds 
of miles.” 

“But we are only in the first half of 
March,” said Briant. 

“Well,” said Donagan, “the fine wea- 
ther may last till the end of April, and 
in six weeks we might get well on the 
road—” 

“Tf there is a road !” 

“And why shouldn't there be?” | 

“Quite so,” eaid Gordon. “But if 


ie is, do you know where it leads 
tot” 


“T know one thing,” said Donagan. 
“Tt will be absurd not to have left the 
schooner before the cold and rainy sea- 
son, and to do that, we need not se 
only difficulties at each step.” é 

“Better see them than start off like 
fools across a country we know nothing 
about.” 

“It is easy to call people fools when 
they don’t shink the same as you oe es 

0 ’s observation mig! 
goon Ted to @ quarrel had not Gordon 
mtervened: shee ag 

“There is no g in al . Le 
us understand each other. "Bonsgan is 

ight in saying that if we are near al 
inhabited country, we should get there 
without delay. But Briant says, ‘Is it 
possible we are near to such acountry! 
and there is no harm in that.” 

“But Gordon,” said Donagan, “ifyou 
go to the north, or the south, or the 
east, you must get to the people in time. 

“Yes, if we are on a continent,’ said 
Briant, “and not on an island, perhaps 
a desert island.” . 

“That is why we ought to find out 
said Gordon. “To leave the schoonet 
before we know whether there is or ¥ 
not a sea to the east of us—” ; 

“Tt is the schooner that will leave 05 
said Donagan. “She cannot last out 
the winter storms on this 

“ Agreed,” said Gordon ; “but before 
we venture into the interior we must 

now where we are going. b Pood 

“Tl go out and reconnoitre, raid 
Betyo will 1? said D agan 

“So will I,” said Don: 3 

“Weill all go,” said Gordon ; “but we 
don’t want to drag the youngsters I! 
us, and two or three of us will be 
enough.” A 3 

“Tt is a pity,” said Briant, “thst 
there is no high hill from which ¥e 
could have a view, The land lies 
low, and even from the offing I saw 00 
elevation. The Aighes ground seem! 
to be this cliff. yond it 1 suppose 
there are forests, and plains, and 
marshes, through which it streait 
runs.” 

“We ought to have a look over the 
countr’ before trying to get round 
cliff where Briant and 1 failed to fin 
the cave.” » said 

“Well, we'll try the north,” 5 
Briant. “If we can get up the cape 
at the far end, we might see a long W®Y 
round.” ! 

“That cape,” said Gordon, “is 250 oF 
300 feet high, and ought to look right 
over the clit.” 

“T'll go,” said Briant. 

The bay ended in a huge pile ot rocks, 
like a pill rising intoa Teak on 
nearest the sea. Along the curve of 
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beach it was seven or eight miles away, 
but ina bee line, as the Americans say, 
it was probably not more than five, and 
Gordon had not over-estimated the 
height of the hill at 300 feet from the 
sea level. 
_Was this sufficiently high for a good 
view over the country ? Would not the 
landscape be shut in by high ground to 
the eastward? But at least it would be 
seen if the coast line continued towards 
the north or not. 

And so it was decided that the explo- 

ration should be made, and that the 
wreck should not he abandoned until it 
had been discovered whether the boys 
had been cast on an island or a conti- 
nent, which could only be the American 
continent. But no start could be made 
for the next five days, owing to the 
weatherhaving become misty and rainy ; 
and until the wind freshened to blow 
the fog away, the view would not be 
worth the ascent. 

The days were not lost. They were 
spent in work. Briant made it his duty 
to look after the younger boys, as if to 
watch over them with paternal affection 
was a want of his nature. Thanks to 
his constant care, they were as well 
looked after as circumstances permitted. 
The weather was getting colder, and he 
made them put on warmer clothes from 
the stores found in the seamen’s chests, 
and_ this gave a good deal of tailoring 
work, in which the scissors were more 
in request than the needle, and Moko 
Freatly, distinguished himself. Costar, 

ole Jenkins, and Iverson were ele- 
gantly attired in trousers and jerseys 
much too roomy for them, but reduced 
to a proper length of arm and leg. The 
others were not idle. Under Garnett or 
Baxter, they were off among the rocks 
at low tide, gathering mollusks, or fish- 
ing with lines and nets at the mouth of 
the stream, Sinaiine Uhemeelyes to the 
advantage of all. Busy in a way that 
pleased them, they hardly thought of 
the position in which they were placed, 
and they did not know how serious 


it was. When they thought of their 
parents and friends, as they often did, 
they were sorrowful enough ; but the 
idea that they would never see them 
again never occurred to them. 

Gordon and Briant seldom left the 
wreck. Service was with them a good 
deal, and was always good-tempered 
and useful. He liked Briant, and had 
never joined Dona ty, an 
Briant was not insensible to his loyalty. 

“ This is first-rate,” said Service. “The 
schooner must have been dropped 
gently on the beach by some good fairy ! 

ere was no such luck as this with 
Robinson Crusoe nor the Swiss Family.” 

Young Jack grew stranger in his 
manner every day. Although he helped 
his brother in many ways, yet he rarely 
replied to a question, and turned away 
fis eyes whenever he was looked at in 
She face. Briant was seriously uneasy 
at all this. Being his senior by some 
four years, he hi always had a good 
deal of influence over him, and ever 
since they had come on board _the 
schooner _he had noticed that Jack 
seemed like a boy afflicted with remorse. 
Eiad he done anything that he dared 


seriously ill? If so, how could they 
look after him? Here was trouble in 
store! And so Briantasked his brother 
quietly what ailed him. 


hand with the gun, but did not pretend 
to equal Donagan. Cross very 
little of the sacred fire, and contented 
himself with praising his cousins 


“There’s nothing the matter with 
me,” answered Jack. And that was all 
he said. 

During the 11th and 15th of March 
Donagan, Wilcox, Webb, and Cross 
went shvoting rock vigeons. They 
always kept together, and it was obvious 
that they wished to form a clique apart 
from the rest. Gordon felt anxious 
about this; he saw that trouble must 
come of it, and when an opportunity 
offered he spoke about it and tried to 
make the discontented ones understand 
how necessary union was for the good 
of the community. But Donagan re- 
plied to his advances so coldly that he 
thought it unreasonable to insist, 
though he did not despair of destroying 
the germs of dissension which might 
have deplorable results, for events 
might tend to bring about an under- 
standing where advice failed. 

While the excursion to the north of 
the bay was stopped by the misty 
weather, Donagan and his friends had 
plenty of sport. He was really an ex- 
cellent shot, and he was very proud of 


aet tell his brother? Several times 
Striant noticed that his eyes were red 
rom crying. Was Jack going to be 


his skill, and despised such contrivances 
as traps, nets, and snares, in which 
Wilcox delighted. Webb was a good 


“Fan, the dog, distinguished herself highly.” 


rowess. Fan, the dog, distinguished 
herself highly, and made no hesitation 
in jumping into the waves in retrieving 
the somewhat miscellaneous victims of 
the guns. Moko refused to have any- 
thing to do with the cormorants, gulls, 
seamews, and grebes, but there were 
quite enough rock pigeons as well as 

eese and ducks to serve his parposs, 
he geese were of the bernicle kind, 
and, from the direction they took when 
the report of the gun scared them away, 
it was supposed that they lived in the 
interior of the country. 

Donagan shot a few of those oyster- 
catchers which live on limpets, cockles, 
and mussels. In fact there was plenty 
of choice, although Moko found it no 
easy matter to get rid of the oily taste, 
and did not always succeed to the 
general satisfaction. But, as Gordon 
said, the boys need not be too particu- 
lar, for the most must be made of the 
provisions on board. 

On the 15th of March the weather 
appeared favourable for the excursion 
to the cape, which was to solve the pro 
blem as to island or continent. During 
the night the sky cleared up the mist 


which the calm of the preceding days 
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had accumulated. A land breeze swept 
it away in a few hours. The sun's 
bright rays gilded the crest of the cliff. 
It looked as if in the afternoon the 
eastern horizon would be clearly visible, 
and that was the horizon on which their 
hopes depended. If the line of water 
continued along it the land must be an 
island, and the only hope of rescue was 
from a ship. 

The idea of this visit to the end of 
the bay first occurred, it will be remem- 
bered, to Briant, and he had resolved 
to go off alone. He would gladly have 
been accompanied by Gordon, who, 
however, did not feel justified in leav- 
ing his companions without any one to 
look after them. 

On the evening of the 15th, findin| 
the barometer remained steady, he tol 
Gordon he would be off at dawn next 
morning. ‘Ten or eleven miles, there 
and back, was nothing to a healthy lad 
who did not mind fatigue. The day 
would be enough for the journey and 
he would be sure to get back before 


might: 
riant was off at daybreak without 
the others knowing he had gone. His 


he also took one of the schooner’s tele- 
scopes—a splendid instrument of great 
range and clearness of vision. 

Walking at a good pace he followed 
the trend of the coast along the inner 
line of reefs, his road marked by a 
border of seaweed still wet with the re- 
tiring tide. In an hour he had passed 
the extreme point reached by Donagan 
in his foray after the rock pigeons. “The 
birds had nothing to fear from him now. 
His object was to push on and reach 
the foot of the cape as soon as possible. 
The sky was clear of cloud, and if the 
mist came back in the afternoon his 
journey might be useless. 

During the first hour he kept on as 
fast_as he could walk, and got over half 
his journey. If no obstacle hindered him, 
he expected to reach the promontory 
by eight o'clock. But as the cliff ran 
nearer to the reefs the beach became 
more difficult to traverse. The strip of 
land grew so narrow that, ins! of 
the firm elastic path near the stream, 
he had to take to the slippery rocks 
and make his way over viscous sea- 
weed and round deep pools and over 
loose pebbles on which there was no 


“A few seals were swimming among the breakers." 


weapons were only a stick and the re- 
volver, so as to be prepared for a 

wild beast that came along, althoug 
Donagan had not come across any in 
iis. shooting expeditions, With these 


safe footing. It was tiring walking, 
and took two full hours more than he 


expected. 
“T must get to the cape before high 
water.” sad he to himself. ‘‘ The beach 


is covered by the tide, and the sea runs 
uP to the foot of the cliff. If I am 
obliged to go back at all or to take 
refuge on some rocks, I shaH get there 
too fate. Imust get on at all cost before 
the tide runs up. 

And the brave boy, trying to forget 
the fatigue which began to creep over 
his limbs, struck out across what seemed 
the shortest way. Many times he had 
to take off his boots and stockings, and 
wade the pools, and now and then, with 
all his strength and activity, he could 
not avoid a fall. 

It was here, as we have said, that the 
aquatic birds were in greatest. number. 
There were literally swarms of pigeons, 
oyster-catchers, and wild ducks. A few 
couples of seals were swimming among 
the breakers, but they showed no fear, 
and never attempted to dive. As the: 
were not afraid, it looked as thoug’ 
many years had elapsed since men had 
come in chase of them. Thinking fur- 
ther of the seals, Briant concluded that 
the coast must in a higher latitude 
than he had imagined, and that it must 
be some distance south of New Zealand. 
The yacht must have drifted to the 
south on her way across the Pacific. 
And this conjecture was confirmed when 
Briant reached the foot of the promon- 
tory, and found a flock of ins, 
These birds only haunt the Antarctic 
Ocean. They were strutting about in 
dozens, flapping their tiny wings which 
they use for swimming instead of flying. 

It was then ten o’clock. Exhausted 
and hungry, Briant thought it best to 
have something to eat before attempt- 
ing the ascent of the promontory, which 
raised its crest some 300 feet above the 
sea. And he sat down on a rock out of 
reach of the rising tide, which had 
begun to gain on the outer ridge of 
reefs. An hour later he would not have 
been able to pass along the foot of the 
cliff without running the danger of im- 
prisonment by the flood. But there 
was nothing to be anxious about now, 
and 7 the efternocn, the ebb would 

leave the passage dry. 

The ascent was not easy. He had to 
climb from one rock to another, the 
rocks being often so large that he could. 
barely reach up them. But as he be- 
longed to that order of boys we classify 
as climbers, and brought all his gifts 
into play, he eventually reached the 


top. 

With his glass at his eye he first 
looked to the east. The country was 
flat as far as he could see. The cliff was 
the Breatst elevation, and the ground 
gently sloped towards the interior. In 
the distance were a few hillocks hard] 
worth mentiening. There was mach 
forest land, and under the yellow foliage 
rose many streams that ran towards the 
coast. e surface was level up to the 
horizon, which might be a dozen miles 
away. It did not look as though the 
sea was there. 

To the north Briant could make out 
the beach running straight away fou 
seven or eight miles. ond wi 
another cape, and a stretch of _sanc 
that looked like a huge desert. To the 
south was a wide marsh. Briant hac 
surveyed the whole sweep of the west 
erly horizon. 

‘as he on an island or a continent 
He could not say. If it was an island 
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it was a large one. That was all he 
could discover. 

Then he looked to the westward. The 
sea was shining under the oblique rays 
of the sun which was slowly sinking in 
the heavens. 

Suddenly he brought his glass to his 
eye, and looked away into the offing. 

“Ships Y” he exclaimed. “Ships go- 
in ! 

ree black spots appeared on the 
circle of gleaming water about fifteen 
miles away. 

Great was his excitement. Was he 
the sport of an illusion? Were they 
veasels he saw ? 

He lowered the glass and cleaned the 
eyepiece, which had clouded with his 
breath. He looked again. 

The three points looked like ships 
with nothing visible but their hulls. 
There was no sign of their masts, and 
no smoke to show that they were under 


way. 

and then the thought occurred to 
him that they were too far off for his 
signals to be seen ; and as it was likely 
that his companions had not seen these 
ships, the best thing he could do was to 
get back to the wreck and light a big 
fireon the beach. And then—when the 
son went dow n—- 7 

As he thought he kept his eye on the 
three black spots. One thing was cer- 
tain ; they did not move. 


Again he looked through the glass, 
and for some minutes he rept them in 
the field of his objective. And then he 
saw that they were three small islands 
that the schooner must have passed 
close by when they were hidden in the 
mist, 

It was two o’clock. The tide began 
to retire, leaving the line of reefs bare 
at the foot of the cliff. Briant, think- 
ing it was time to return to the wreck, 
prepared to descend the hill. 

But once again he looked to the east- 
ward. In the more oblique position 
of the sun he might see something that 
had hitherto escaped him. And hs did 
not regret doing so. 

For beyond the border of forest he 
could now see a bluish line, which 
stretched from north to south for many 
miles, with its two ends lost behind the 
confused mass of trees. 

“What is that 1” he asked himself. 

And again he looked. 

“The sea! Yes! The sea!” 

And the glass almost dropped from 
his hands. 

It was the sea to the eastward, there 
could be no doubt! It was not a con- 
tinent on which he had been cast, but 
anisland. An island in the immensity 
of the Pacific, which it would be im- 
possible to leave ! 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he 
had regained the beach, and by the 


1 
| same way as he had come in the morn- 
ing he returned to the wreck. He 
reached it about five o'clock, and found 
his comrades impatiently awaiting his 
return. 


(To be continued.) 
oe 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM QUEENSLAND, 
AUSTRALIA, 


A. H. sends usa pleasant account, with photo- 
graphs, of a trip up the Norman river in a Rob Roy 
canoe. He writes: ‘‘From such a remote portion of 
the globe a little news may be acceptable to the 
readers of the B. O. P., for even in this place that 
paper is as well known by name as it is in more 
populous places of the British Empire. Normanton, 
the little town from which [ am writing, is situated 
fifty miles up the Norman river, and has a popula- 
tion of about fifteen hundred. It is the post for a 
vast stretch of country, both mineral and pastoral. 
The Norman river is the finest natural river in the 
colony—by natural, I mean there has been no money 
spent on it in dredging, etc. Vessels and steamers 
are able to come up to the town, the only drawback 
being the circuitous nature of the river. Boating of 
any description was not indulged in until a few 
months ago, when a regatta was got up, and proved 
@ great success. This seemed to break the ice, and 
pleasure-boats were soon to be seen on an afternoon, 
and shortly afterwards an enterprising tinsmith 
made a Roy Roy canoe of galvanised iron, and this 
proving a success, he got an order for two more, 
They are twelve feet long and eighteen inches amid- 
ships, tapering to each end ; two airtight compart- 
ments at each end, with a space of about four feet 
for sitting accommodation; they are about twelve 
inches deep, and draw about four inches of water 
when any one is in them.” The trip described by 
our correspondent secms to have been a very plea- 
sant one, but we regret space forbids our giving a 
detailed account 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of How to Send a Boy to Sea,” " Afloat and Ashore," etc, ete. 


CHAPTER II.—WORKING DOWN CHANNEL—A BALL OF TWINE. 


Norrrnera Noise that it was now 
iN night, preparations were made at 
once for setting sail upon the John Line, 
now left by her hitherto guiding spirit, 
the tug Vulcan, to follow her own de- 
Vices. Of course the John Line, being a 
ship, was also a she, notwithstandin, 
thatamasculine cognomen distinguish 
her amongst the A 1’s of Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping. There was a fresh breeze 
from the south-west blowing, but the 
night was clear and fine, and the pilot 
in charge of the vessel said that as the 
ebb tide was begining to make 
down Channel now, and the wind 
seemed to be inclined to draw round a 
trifle, it would be a sin and a shame to 
lose such a chance of making a good 
start. 

“Away up aloft, my lads,” continued 
the pilot, a stout old Welshman, putting 
his hands in his pockets and pacing 
tackwards and forwards on the break 
of the poop as he spoke to the crew. 
“ Away up aloft and loose thesails. Get 
the mushin on her as quick as you like, 
Mr. Mate.” , 

“This is your station, Compass,” 
said the second mate, taking the 
youngster up the poop ladder and 
placing him by the mizen-mast. These 
two ropes are the main-topgallant and 
main royal braces, and when the pilot 


—that stout old chap in the oilskin 
suit and round, shiny hat—gives the 
order to ‘ mainsail haul’ you must mind 
and let go these ropes from the belay- 
ing-pins on one side of the mast and 
then run round to the other and haul 
away as hard as you can till the pilot 
calls out ‘ Belay,’ when you must make 
them fast as they are now.” ‘ 
Conqueror Compass felt rather bewil- 
dered at these instructions, and nervous, 
too, notwithstanding that the kindly 
second mate repeated them over two or 
three times ; but he plucked up courage 
when he saw he was not quitealone in his 
duties, for there was the fourth mate 
and another apprentice on the Poop, to 
attend to these matters as well as him- 
self. Besides, Conqueror Compass had 
been taught when he was in danger or 
difficultiesby Mrs. Bertrand, theconsul’s 
good wife, always to think upon the 
reality of that higher ruling Power over 
all to whom he must trust for aid in all 
emergencies when his own self-reliance 
or courage seemed like to desert him. 
The good, kind lady had accompanied 
her sick husband’s permission for Con- 
queror to be a sailor, with a parting 
written exhortation to him never to 
forget, in whatever situations he might 
be placed, to pet his trust in God and 
rely upon His help in the hour of danger. 


So Conqueror took heart of grace, not- 
withstanding the novelty of his sur- 
roundings. In addition to this, when 
he saw he had others with him skilled 
in the duties required on the poop in 
working ship down Channel, and that 
there was another apprer.tice, a tall, 
raw-boned Scotch lad, named_ Boyd 
whose acquaintance he soon made, and 
the fourth officer, who had charge of 
the working of the poop-deck, he 
felt encouraged, and began to have con- 
fidence in his being able to do what was 
required of him. 

s the operation of working down 
Channel in charge of the pilot occupied 
something like a week spent in constant 
tacking, a long leg and a short leg (in 
nautical parlance) being the mode 
adopted until the vessel had passed the 
Isle of Wight and was off the Start, 
Conqueror Compass soon got fami- 
liarised with the duty he was called 
upon to perform upon the poop. He 
began even to look at the rough, gruff, 
old Welsh pilot with something like 
coolness, and to feel less alarmed or 
startled when that functionary suddenly 
shouted at him according to his wont, 

“Now, then, youngster, take your 
hands out of your beckets (pockets) and 


look alive.” 
Or when he bellowed at him to 
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“Qet a broom and sweep the mizen | 
chains out,” or even when, after a few | 
days of ship experience, he was called 
upon by the same authority, to 

“Jump up aloft and furl the mizen- 

” 


royal. ’ 
This last was the severest trial of 
anything that had ree happened to try 
Conqueror’s sailor-like capabilities ; but 
he and the other apprentice, whose long- 
legs stuck out on the foot-rope of the 
mizen- royal yard, while the two 


gathered in the sail, like great broom- | 
sticks, managed even to master this, one 
of the primary lessons in the alphabet | 
of sea education. Of course there were 
intervals of rest and repose between the 
times of “ going about,” but the exercise | 
on deck and the sea air, and the night | 
as well as day work, made Conqueror 
glad to go to sleep when he had an oppor- | 
tunity of going below. Every time the 
John Line went about, making her 
short tack off the English shore towards 
the French coast and then her long 
stretch down Channel, heading up as 
close as the wind would let her to her 
westerly course, the ship’s yards were 
swung round at the order “ mainsail 
haul,” and the top-gallant and royal- 
braces had to be attended to upon the 
poop. Every time this manceuvre was 

erformed, the yards, as a rule, were 

raced up to the same angle from the 
wind'’s direction, and consequently it 
became possible, by putting a mark 
upon the ropes with a piece of twine, to 
make them fast upon the belaying-pins 
around the mizen-mast at the exact 
spot to which the yards were allowed 
to swing when the order “mainsail 
haul” was given and the ship was put 
about. 

This attention to the topgollant and 
royal braces was of no small importance, 
for if the order to“ mainsail haul” were 
given and the maintopsail with its 
respective yards swung round in a 


fresh breeze without the topgallant and 
royal yards being, free to swing with 
them, thosetwo lighter upper yards must 
inevitably have }een carried away, or 
snapt in half had their braces been kept 
fast to the belaying-pins upon the poop. 

The fourth mate had, on the outset, 
marked the braces of these yards at the 
proper places with a bit of twine bound 
round the ropes a number of times, and 


this proved a great convenience to Con- 
queror if he happened to be alone on the 


. “Ball of twine ! Fle peat Mr. Pipes; 
“none tarred nor balled up yet tell the 
fourth mate, youngster.” Conqueror 
went back with his message to the oop 
from the other end of the ship to wl 

he had travelled on his e . 

“No twine balled up yet 1” ejaculated 
the fourth mate. “ Pretty nearly time 
there was some, then, I think, Mr. Pipes 
Quartermaster,” continued he, turning 
to the old sailor whose station was st 
the con by the whee]—“ quartermaster, 


“This proved a great convenience to Conqueror.” 


p when the pilot shouted out—as he j 


id, sometimes, to the surprise of every 
one—“Ready about,” the firstorderinthe 
evolution of tacking ship. One day, how- 
ever, the twine marks came off, from the 
frequent friction with the belaying-pins 
to which the braces were sub ected in 
this process of beating down Channel. 

“Go and get a ball of twine, young- 
ster,” said the fourth mate, who was 
present at the time, “and Til put fresh 
marks on.” 

“Where am I to get it, sir,” replied 
Conqueror. 

“ Ask the boatswain for it.” 

“A ball of twine for the fourth officer 
on the poop, if you please,” said 
Conqueror, meekly, to the boatswain, 
who, with his silver call between his 
teeth and one hand upon the fore tack, 
was leading the men in hauling it down 
into its place as the ship came round to 
the wind. 


haven't you got any twine balled up yet! 
I€ you haven't you must get me 
skein—or stay,” added he, “as soon a8 
the ship is round, ask the boatswain to 
have some balled up for use at once; 
twine is always being wanted for some 
thing or other.” 

Aceordingly, when the yards were 
trimmed to the satisfaction of the old 
pilot, who paced up and down upon his 
apparently never penning, walk an 
watch on the break of the poop, the 
quartermaster prepared to obey the 
order given him. On this occassion the 

ilot seemed hard to please, for the wind 

ad veered a point or two in its direc: 
tion, and the dup did not “look up” © 
well on her course as the pilot lik 
and the gruff old chap was anxious to 

et his charge, the John‘Line, well down 
Channel and clear of danger for a fair 
start on her voyage, anu retard 
to have a short look at his wife 
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’ family before bringing another vessel- 

down through the intricate navigation 
‘at the mouth of the Thames, in the 
Downs, and upper parts of the British 
Channel. 
| “Bend your backs, men,” said he, 
“take another pull at that lee main, 
brace.” x 
lays aye, sir,” replied the men, 
cla on to the rope again. 
\ ied won't do,” growled the old 
pilot, as the sails flapped and shook and 
the ship's head fell off to the veering 
wind. 

' “Get a 
Settle the 
you lubbers.” 

|_“Now, then, one, two, three—haul. 
Home with the sheets.” 

| “Blow’d if the old buffer isn’t going 
to work us up,” muttered one of the 

men. 

| “He wants to get home himself, I 

think,” said another. 

| “That'll do with the sheet. Clap on 

the halliards again, and don’t let’s have 

bat much talk about it,” shouted the 
pilot. 

: “One, two, three—haul,” cried the 

men, swinging back upon the rope, 

while a young ordinary seaman amongst. 
them interpolated an exclamation of 
st Boa !” mimicking the cry of 


ull of the topsail sheets. 
falliards down a little first, 


a goat. 

I will not describe the indignation of 
the old pilot at this insulting conduct, 
Lut he raved and tore and used very bad 
language indced, and singling out the 
sailor who had imitated the cry of o 
gout as an insult to his nationality, ha- 
rangued him until he was tired, wind- 
ing up his remarks by the assertion that 
all the sevea deadly sins were strongly 
uepicted on his lineaments, and that 
ussuredly drowning would never be his 
end as long as rope was in use for exe- 
cuting justice on criminals. 

The quartermaster had to wait, for 
-he boatswain had been summoned aft 
‘o get the yards and sails trimmed to 
‘he satisfaction of this temporary cap- 
ain, and could not attend to anvthin; 
ise until that was settled. When it 
vas all done at last, the twine and some 
ar were handed out to the quarter- 
naster, 

“Here, Leonard,” cried the latter, 
alling the young seaman whose con- 
luct had so exasperated the pilot, “come 
nd get hold of this tar bucket, and tar 

ese skeins of twine. Here you are, 
et under the lee of the cook’s galley. 

Leonard took the twine, and sittin, 
‘own where he was bidden at the slid- 
ag door of the cook’s galley, began his 
vork leisurely. 

The ropes were all coiled down, the 
hip breasting the Channel waves with 
hat springing forward motion, half leap, 
alf bend, that seamen love to feel in 
he craft under their feet ; the pilot had 
esumed his walk across the break of 
he poop, emitting gruff sounds of a 
lo character, whether indications of 
ati jon or displeasure none could 
ell, so there was an interval of peace 

quiet of which little had been 
nown as yet on rd. 

“Go help Leonard ball up that 
wine, you lads,” said Mr. Parker, the 
second mate, eoming on the poop at 
his moment. “ You may as well learn 
ow it’s done as be doing nothing here.” 


Conqueror and Boyd, the two appren- 
tices, took their places at the galley 
door by Leonard, and began to master 
the mystery of tarring and balling up 
twine. 


dinner,” was the reply, and the cook 
hung up his watch again in its corner. 

“ Now, youngsters, how are you get- 
ting on with your lesson in balling 
twine? Can you make a good-looking 


“They began to master the 


As Leonard, the ordinary seaman, 
and the two lads pursued their occu- 
pation, a savoury smell assailed their 
nostrils, making them feel how very 
hungry they were. 

They glanced inside the cook-house, 
and saw a huge cauldron upon the 
fire, from which emanated the savoury 
sian of something nice. " 

c at have you got in the coppers, 
doctor” said the aller: Cooks, Pinay 
remark, were always called by that 
learned title in the old days. 

“ Pea-soup and pork,” was the reply. 

“And in the cauldron?” 

“Ah! that’s not for you fellows,” said 
the doctor. “That’s lobscouse for the 
cuddy.” 

“We shall get some of that, shan’t 
we?” cried young Compass and Boyd, 
simultaneously. 

“ Yes, there’s enough for the third 
officer’s mess to have some, I dare say,” 
replied the cook. “Dinner will soon 
be ready now,” he added, taking down 
his fine silver watch from a little corner 
where it hung on a nail behind a cloth. 

“What's the time, doctor?” said 
Leonard, glancing at the watch the 
cook held in his hand. 

“Just seven bells—half an hour to 


mystery of balling-up twine.” 


round ball, Compass?” said Mr. Parker, 
coming up to the galley. 

“Not yet, sir,” replied Conqueror, 
whose first attempts to produce a 
that was not one-sided and irregular 
had not been successful. 

“Look here—you should put a piece 
of canvas or something in the centre to 
make a beginning with, and then keep 
taking turns in even rows like this, 
said Mr. Parker, suiting the action to 
the word, and producing, in a brief 
space, a smoothly-rounded ball, the 
twine lying in even rows round and 
round it. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Conqueror, as 
the second mate, throwing down the 
all carelessly, went on his way again. 

“TI say, doctor, won't you give us a 
taste of. that mixture if I gets my 
hook-pot for it?” said Leonard, coax- 
ingly, to the cook. . 

~ Not if J knows it,” replied the cook. 
“You gets your allowance properly 
boiled and served up to you and no 
more, from yours truly.” 

“You're a regular old—” 

“What am I—a regular old what?” 
interrupted the cook. “Now don’t you 


give me any of your slack jaw, Maste? 
nard, because I know you pretty well.” 
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“ All right, Mr. Dipladle and Dish- 
cloth, I'll be upsides with you,” re- 
joined Leonard, and a further alter- 
cation seemed inevitable when the look- 
out man shouted out, 

“Pilot cutter right ahead, sir.” 

“Back the main-yard,” said the cap- 
tain of the John Line, taking charge. 


NE might spend a pleasant month lyin; 

in the sinooth Eaters of Poole far 
bour, at a respectful distance from the town 
and quay and the mud flats, and exploring 
in a small boat the winding Frome and the 
creeks of the haven. There are plenty of 
nice land excursions to be made also to 
Wimborne Minster, Milton Abbey, Bourne- 
mouth, and Christchurch Priory. But our 
time was limited, and next day we dropped 
down again to the harbour mouth. he 
narrow spit of sand dunes which locks the 
harbour so closely here, and called the 
South Haven, now boasts an hotel and a 
landing-pier. Houses are in course of erec- 
tion, and ere long, doubtless, Bournemouth 
will extend as far as the South Haven, and 
all its poetry will vanish. Randolph Calde- 
cot, the summer before his death, spent 
some time at the Haven Hotel, a great 
haunt of artists. He has immortalised the 
sandy spit and the quaint old ferry-house 
at North Haven, across the swift-flowing 
water, in a smuggling story published in 
the summer number of the “Graphic” 
of 1886. 

Turning sharp to the left at the point, we 
steered for a narrow channel between the 
Hook Sands and the spit, which took us 
along under the yellow-sand cliffs of Bourne- 
mouth, where, Riviera-like, as in no other 
spot in England, the pine-woods meet the 
sea, We stood off gradually, and when 
abreast of Bournemonth Pier, steered for 
the buoy which marks where the Christ- 
church ledge runs off Hengistbury Head. 
The wind, light at first, began to grow 
steadier, but against us. I shall not inflict 
the reader with an account of the way we 
tacked and put out a leg here and a leg 
there, and of the losing tack and the gain- 
ing tack. To the true sailor who loves 
sailing per se, I dare say all this would be 
delightful, but to people who want to cruise, 
to get about the coast seeing something of 
it, and who wish to lie in some snug anchor- 

every night, it is an unmitigated bore. 
owever, the tide turned, and was in our 
favour, and we got on gradually. : 

The other side of Hengistbury Head lies 
Christchurch harbour and town, with a bar 
80 shallow as to be almost a terra incognita 
to yachtsmen. Beyond, the dark mass of 
the New Forest comes down to the cliffs. 
The country between that and Lymington 
is very wild and beautiful. On the right 
the great chalk mass of the Isle of Wight 
shows nearer and nearer, and the Needles 
became visible under the cliff. ‘There is 
always a jump off the Needles,” observed 
John, and, indeed, we found that the wind 
against the tide managed a very nice little 
inconsiderate jump, jus. about lunch-time. 
We had to eat warily, our plates on our 
laps, no table or other amenities, and 
to keep a sharp eye on the glasses and 
bottles. 

Once under lee of the island we lost a 
good deal of the wind, and had to depend 
much on the tide. We passed Alum and 


“Side ropes there at the gangway, and 
a line for the boat. Sharp, my lads, 
look sharp.” 

A little skiff put off from the pilot 
cutter to take the old pilot away ; but to 
the surprise of everybody it was seen 


to contain, besides the rowers, a lady | 


and gentleman, 


By E. E. CUTHELL. 
PART III. 


Totland Bays, and the Thermopyle of 
Hurst Castle, where the Solent is only a 
quarter of a mile wide. Yarmouth hove in 
sight, and it was a question as to whether 
we had not better stop there rather than 
risk getting on the tide to Cowes. The 
wind settled the question, veering aft as the 
evening fell. So we hoisted a topsail, put 
out a ssinaker so as to catch it all, and 
went on our Way rejoicing, The wind veer- 
ing thus west with the setting sun, boded 
fair weather for the morrow, and the pros- 
pect of a wet day, cooped up in the cabin of 
the Rover, was one not to be contemplated 
with equanimity. 

In the month of August the Solent is as 
crowded with yachts as Rotten Row with 
equestrians on a June morning. There is a 
never-failing interest and excitement in 
watching tho approaching craft, stately 
schooner, rakish cutter, or business-like 
steam-yacht, in discovering her burgee, 
from thence her club; in making out her 
flag, and thence her name, and, by refer- 
ence to the Yacht List, her owner. Once 
we were lucky enough off Lymington to 
come in for a beautiful sight—the Royal 
Yacht Squadron on their way to Weymouth 
at the conclusion of the Solent regattas, 
The Prince of Wales, in the Aline, led the 
sailing-line on the port, the Marquis of 
Ormonde the line of steam yachts on the 
starboard side. First came the schooners, 
then the yawls, then the cutters, all in 
sradations of size, and keeping beautiful 

istance, and with all sail set. It was a 
spectacle not to be foryzotten. 

On the present occasion, with the last 
half-hour of daylight, a yacht race came up 
behind us. There were mighty men of 
valour like the Irex, the Genesta, the Nep- 
tune, with sail crowded, spinakers set, 
walking the waters like things of life, and 

ressing on to the signal-station at Cowes 
Castle. They seemed to take the wind 
with them, however, sad to say. We ate 
our dinner by candle-light, somewhat lugu- 
briously. Should we make Cowes before 
the tide turned? There was nothing for it 
but a “long, long pull, and a strong, strong 
ull.” The skipper and John got into the 
dinghy and began to tow the Rover, and I 
took the tiller, steering for the black mass 
of Egypt Point, a mile off. Behind that 
lay Cowes Harbour, the haven where we 
fain would be. The summer night fell; it 
was very dark, but for the stars that 
ngled the heavens. Lights twinkled on 
the shore. To the left was the light at 
Calshott Castle, the entrance to South- 
ampton Water. Other lights flitted hither 
and thither, some close, some far, some ap- 
roaching nearer and nearer. Now, if there 
1s one thing more than another I am nervous 
about, it is being run down at night at sea. 
To be sure the skipper and John were 
within earshot in the dinghy, but they sat 
with their backs to the dreaded leviathans, 
that with gleaming red eyes and a sup- 
pressed roar seemed forging down on the 


Every one rushed to the side of the 
ship, the cook leaving his galley a 
well as the rest to look at the nev 
comers and see what was going on, 
Compass and Boyd ran too, leaving 


* Leonard with the balls of twine 


A CRUISE IN A FIVE-TONNER. 


gather them up or not as he liked. 
(To be continued.) 


top of us. Of course I knew my little 
nautical maxim : 


“« When two lights you see ahead, 
Port your helm and show your red; 
Red to red and green to green, 

Go ahead, its all serene. 


But I, alone on the deck of the litt 
Rover, with one tiny lantern, ” 
very small indeed and so helpless, compared 


with the monsters who were grinding thet : 
Knows 


desperate way about, and everybody 
that small boats are the last things steames 
condescend to look out for! 

I was not sorry, therefore, when ¥t 
rounded Egypt, and the many twinkling 
lights of the floating village of yachts it 
Cowes Roads burst upon us. We took up 
a mooring at a respectful distance from the 
floating palaces, and equally out of the bs 
of the steamers to the pier, and of 8 mut 
bank which lies in the centre of the hu- 
bour mouth, and of the awful odours whid 
the Medina produce’ at low tide. It ws 
eleven o'clock ; we were tired and hung?, 
so we served hot coffee all round, 
turned in. ey 

Woe found ourselves next morning in the 
vortex of fashion and society. the 
first fortnight of August most of the royalty, 
and a large sprinkling of the names 
known among the aristocracy of England, 
are to be seen on the waters or in the mar 
row streets of this evil-smelling little nver 
and town. The Prince of Wales and 
family inhabit the Osborne, an enormity 
paddle yacht, with yellow funnels like Bes 
the Queen’s yachts, and offi a 
manned by the royal navy. Her Majeey 
being usually in residence at Osbome, § 
man-of-war guard-ship lies in the Road 
Very often some foreign frigate makes its 
appearance among the double or treble line 
of beautiful yachts of every rig, tonnage 
and nationality, that lie © more or les 
stationary day after day during fine wea 
and nice sailing breeze, at the mouth of 
Medina. Let us hope the rest and the 
air does their inmates good after the fatignes 
of the London season, and let us add in i 
cuse that the possessing a beautiful ya" 
does not of necessity guarantee the being i 
good sailor. Cowes is beautiful in Angus 
The wooded heights above the harbour, treat 
whence peep the towers of Osborne sm 
Norris Castle, are in their prime of sum 
foliage. The bugles ring from the barrac 
on the shore, the guardship fires & thunder 
ing salute for some foreign potentate vis 
ing Osborne. A smaller discharge from 
the battery at the Royal Yacht Squadrs 
Club announces the start of a t mao 
and some half-dozen beautiful craft ¢ 
out of the line and skim away down 
Solent. In the evening the nautical butter: 
flies come ashore in gig and launch, ¥ : 
down the narrow street, and sit on WiC 
chairs on the Club lawn. On the princi 
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y of the regatta the Roads and the har- 
mararo gay With bunting, and the church 
ls ring merrily. The harbour is crowded 
th row-boats, the band plays on the green 
a dense throng. His Royal Highness 
mself, in a little launch, looks on at the 


rowing and sailing races, and laughs at the 
aquatic niggers, who go round from yacht 
to yacht entertaining the five o’clock tea- 
parties on the decks above them. The 
evening concludes with fireworks from quay 


and yacht and ship. A week later the Roads | 


are well-nigh deserted, and Cowes has re. 
turned to its usual aspect of a ship-building 
Port, whose torpedo-boats are sent all over 
the world. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


THE CRIMEAN MEDALS. 


VneE Crimean medal has a pale blue 
ribbon with yellow odges, while that 
ven for services in the Baltic is a yellow 
»bon with blue edges. On the obverse is 
e Queen’s head, with ‘‘ VICTORIA RE- 
NA” (from the Peninsula Medal); and on 
e reverse is an armed warrior, with a 
rating Victory, holding an upright laurel 
own above his head, and having a round 
ield on his left arm, with a British lion 
alking across it, the inscription ““CRIMEA” 
ing vertical on his right hand. It has 
‘e clasps, with acorn ornaments: ‘Alma, 
alaklava, Inkermann, Azoff, and Sebas- 
pol.” The Baltic medal has no clasp, and 
ison the obverse a figure of Britannia, 
oking back regretfully at the forts of 
veaborg and Borarsund. 
The French war medal, distributed to 
any soldiers who had distinguished them- 
lve in the campaign, was a small one, the 
te of a halfpenny, with the imperial eagle 
gold surmounting the gilt medal on 
hich, in blue enamel, was on the obverse, 
LOUIS NAPOLEON,” and on the reverse, 
eke ET DISC LINE Sore ribbon 
as light orange wit! n 2 
The Sardinia medal, also freely distri- 
ited to the distinguished of all ranks, was 
IL-sized in silver attached to a bright blue 
atered ribbon. It had on the obverse the 
ell-known arms of Sardinia, with the 
toss of Savoy, palm and laurel branches, 
id the inscription “AL VALORE MILI- 
\IRE;” on the reverse was a large laurel 
teath, with ‘‘SPEDIZIONE D'ORIENTE,” 
td“ 1855-1856.” 
The Turkish silver medal was hung to a 
oped narrow ribbon, red with green edges. 
a the obverse was a laurel wreath and the 
sitan’s sign manual; on the obverse was 
trophy of gan, mortar, flags, and a map 
the Crimea. There were four flags: 
one of France, Turkey, England, and 
idinia ; and in the medals distributed to 
‘e French the French flag occupied the 
ntral space with the Turkish; in the 
alian medals the Italian flag was to the 
re; in the English medals the British 
cee fe ths fore. This en ratiiee a 
way paying a compliment; but, 
afortunately, the supply for the British 
‘my was much lese than that for the other 
‘Mies, owing to the mistake of an Italian 
zatleman in the Turkish Mint, who 
‘ought there were more Sardinians in the 
mea than either Frenchmen or Bri- 
shera ; and, as a vessel with many of the 
Titish medals foundered at sea, the waell- 
vant scheme collapsed. The French had 
der medals with the French flag to the 
‘ont; the Sardimians had their medals with 
be jan flag to the front; and many 
{ the english had to content themselves 
rith the inian surplus, in which the 
itish ensign is rather in the background. 
‘may be as well to note that under the 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of “The Colours of the British Army,” eto., eto. 


PART VII. 


Sultan’s er on the reverse are the words, 
in Turkish, ‘CRIMEA, 1271.” 


THE MUTINY MEDAL. 


The Indian Mutiny Medal has the same 
obverse as the Crimean, the Queen’s head, 
with even the date—1848—unchanged; but 
the reverse is very different; it shows 


in each angle of which is a letter of the 
word ‘‘ ABYSSINIA,” and in the centre is a 
small bust of the Queen, veiled and crowned ; 
on the reverse is a laurel wreath. The rib- 
bon is crimson with white edges. 


THE ASHANTEE MEDAL. 
This is a much more elaborate work of 


The Abyssinian Medal. 


Britannia standing with a lion by her side, 
holding a wreath of laurel in her out- 
stretched right hand. Above her is ‘‘INDIA,” 
and in the exergue is ‘‘ 1857-1858,” the two 
most critical years through which our 
Indian possessions have passed. The ribbon 
is white with two broad scarlet stripes, and 
the clasps are fitted with roses; they are 
five in number: Central India, Lucknow, 
Relief of Lucknow, Defence of Lucknow, 
and Delhi. This medal was given to all 
engaged inst the mutineers, including 
even civilians, providing they had borne 
arms. 


THE ABYSSINIAN MEDAL. 


This is a pretty medal, issued to both 
Army and Navy for their services against 
King Theodore in 1867 and 1868 during the 
march to Magdala—or Magdalla, as_ it 
might be better spelt to give the pronuncia- 
tion. On the obverse is a star of nine points, 


art. On the obverse is the Queen's head, 
veiled and crowned, and on the reverse is a 
battle in the bush with negroes and British 
troops fighting amid the trees. There is no 
mistake about this ribbon, which is yellow 
and black in alternate stri| One clas] 
was granted—for Coomassie—where Lo 
Wolseloy completed his triumph over King 
Coffee Calcalli. 


THE EGYPTIAN MEDAL. 


This was first issued for the campaign of 
1882, It has on the obverse the Queen’s 
head, veiled and crowned, with ‘‘ VICTORIA 
REGINA ET IMPERATRIX,” and on the re- 
verse is a sphinx, with “EGYPT” above. 
The same medal has done duty for the sub- 
sequent campaigns, so that its blue-and- 
white ribbon may bear any or all of the 
following clasps: ‘‘ Tel-el-Kebir,” ‘ Alex- 
andria, 11th July,” ‘* El-Teb,” ‘ Tamaai,” 
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“Nile Expedition,” ‘‘The Nile, 1884-85,” 
** Abu Klea,” ‘ Kirbekan,” or ‘‘ Suakim.” 
'm the same campaigns was granted the 
Khedive’s star generally worn with the 
medal. This is of fun-metal, and -is sus- 

mnded by a blue ribbon. In ite centre is 
The sphinx, with three pyramids in the 
background, and on a raised circular band 
is “ rayPT,” and the date of the campaign 


in English and Egyptian. On the reverse 
is the imperial crown and monogram, with 
the star and crescent. 
THE DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT MEDAL. 
This medal was authorised during the 
Crimean War, on the 4th December, 1854. 


It is given to sergeants and all ranks below 
them for ‘‘ distinguished service and gallant 


conduct in the field.” Its ribbon is red, wit 
a broad blue stripe. On one side an th 
royal arms, and a dram and helmets w: 
guns, and on the other, without wresth « 
omament of any kind, is the plain ine 
tion, ‘‘ FOR DISTINGUISHED CONDUCT 5 
THE FIELD.” With it we can inte}: 
end our notes on the Medals of the Brit: 
Amy. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 
Author of “The Boy's Own Model Locomotics,” ete. 


PART III. 
T axles can be made from some square | will require four. The top portion (A B) 
iron rod, and the forward one measures | may be made of iron, hammered into shape 
8 
e Ec 
o 
Fig. 0. 


fourteen inches in length, and the rear one ; 


sixteen inches. 

These should be chucked in the lathe, 
and the ends turned for a distance of threo 
and a quarter inches, and the extreme ends 
fitted with o screw and nut, by which to 
secure the wheel in place. 


Fig. 10. 


This nut is hid from view when the model 
is complete by a plate of polished iron, fas- 
tened in front by three round-ended bolts, 
which pass right through to the back. 

The wheels may now be sandpapered all 
over, and pain‘ vermilion, and the tyre 
black, and are then complete. 


Fig. tl. 


The springs will next come in for a share 
of attention, and odd pieces of broken clock- 
spring seneald be saved for these, as it is 

steel. 

Fig. 9 is a side view of one, of which you 


while hot, and the ends curled round to 
bold the pins which connect them to the 
rame, 


| to the axles bby ‘macnn of, the te 
ply i 


which are sim short lengths of 
iron-wire, bent up equare, as in 
and the ends finished with a screw and pv. 
by which to screw the plate that goes unr 
nestle tightly on. ar 
6 small separate portion & (Fig. $i 
cut or notched on the top to hold thee 
bands, and simply gives greater strenct, 
and helps to hold them more securely. 
The main, or rear, wheel-springs 
secured directly en to the framework, t 
in Fig. 11, by the two plates A A, while the 
forward springs are connected to the tu7- 
table, which we will next proceed to male 
This is best formed from some sheet bas 
an eighth of an inch thick. Cut twocirl 
five inches and a half in diameter and shot 


Fig. 12. 


Those are to be eight inches from A to B, 
and you will require about twelve pieces of 


half an inch wide ; these form the bearings 
and are to work one on thetop of the oo 


Fig. 13. 


spring under, and are to be graduated in 
Ten, £, as shown. 
he springs are kept in place and secured 


Take one and solder it on to foor Ti 
of the same thickness of sheet bagi 
half an inch deep. The ends must 


] 
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ent up into shape to hold the spri 
underneath, as shown in Fig. 12, in whicl 
. is the bearing surface of brass ring, B the 
in to keep them together, cc the springs 
underneath, and D the axle. 


You can fit this up with bright steel 
hooks, at paint the woodwork ver- 
milion. e iron for carriage-pole (A 
should be bent to shape and then Merewed 
to wood. The bars (BB) are seven and 


Fig. 14. 


ig. 13is a eat view of same, where a 
te the rit B the pin, c the springs, an: 
the forward end of cross-piece, bent a 
> carry the link-bar, which can be screw‘ 
0 to it. 
This is shown at Fig. 14, and should 
veasure eight inches long. 


a half inches in length, and should have 
steel ends and hooks. 

The after ends of the forward springs 
support a coal-box of the following dimen- 
sions :—Four and a half inches long by five 
inches wide and three inches deep. This 
box can be made of thin sheet iron and 


soldered up to the shape of Fig. 15. The 
rear portion has a piece scooped out from 


A 


Fig. 15. 


the top and the sides have two projecting 
arms (A A) left on them to attach it to the 
aprings by. This can be also coloured ver- 
milion and panelled out in black. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME CRICKET CURIOSITIES IN 1888. 


‘RICKET is over as far as 1888 is con- 
J cerned. Bata have been, or ought to 
ave been, oiled and put away, nets have 
een rolled up and stored in some dry 
omer, and the grass is allowed to grow as 
will, unmolested by the mowing-machine 
ad roller on the cricket-fields ; and it is 
ow, during the Jong, dark evenings, we 
ave time to take a glance backw: over 
hot has happened during the summer 
ont! 
Many of our readers have doubtless fol- 
Porter stcounte of he, Cree ms they 
5) in the m day to a 
iey_ have not witnessed some of Mthe 
iatches themselves; but, as a result of 
lis, at the end of the season you have a 
2ry col mass of knowledge—at least, 
know it is so with me ; and, to gain an 
ear idea of what has taken place, it is 
eeessary to through them again, or 
udy the tables of results, which most of 
te papers, including the B. O. P., give 
ich year. It is not my intention now to 
issect the past season in this way, but 
ther to jot down some of the curious and 
‘markable incidents which have taken 
during the summer, which may per- 
aps have not been seen by some of the 
raders of the B. O. P. 
In the first Pisce, the season itself has 
2en sromaskal le one, on account of the wet. 
sis ing on for twenty years since we 
ave had anything like dn approach to it 
| this respect, and on these grounds some 
“ay ine that it has been remarkable 
w small scores. Not at all. Perhaps on 
Oo ave the scores have been slightly 
naller last year, but there have been 
ome enormous ones compiled, as I shall 
ointout. Another remarkable feature has 
een the introduction of cricket among 
dies, but this is merely a fashion of the 
oar, and I doubt very much if it will sur- 
ive to another season. It can hardly be 
voked upon as true cricket, considerin; 
heir opponents were only armed wit! 
toomsticks, and had to bat, field, and 
ow! left-handed. 
And now let us take school cricket first, 
a being most interesting to ourselves. 
There have been some remarkable per- 
ormances in this section of the game. 
Zuming, a member of the South-Eastern 
“ollege team, seems to be a young Lob- 
nann, for in the match against the Cler, 


Jrphan School on the 3lst May he bow! 


| 


By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


the whole ten wickets in the first innings 
at a cost of 9 runs, and eight wickets in the 
second for 8 runs. There is little doubt 
pat thay he x catebiched’ ® fank,” which 
no isappeared w en he played against 
the Clergy Orphan School in on the 
23rd June, and did the “hat trick” for the 
fourth time this season. If Cuming takes 
pains, and does not over-bow! himself, he 
should make a name in the coming years. 
(N.B.—No joke is intended.) nother 
“tall” piece of bowling was performed by 
Price, playing for westry Grammar 
School v. Grove Park School on the 30th 
May, when he took seven wickets for 6 
runs, the last three in successive balls, 
There was some bowling, too, in this 
year’s ‘‘Eton and Harrow,” when, in the 
second innings of the former, eight wickets 
were down for 17. But at that time the 
light was very bad, and a decided “rot” 
had set in; still, that must not detract 
from the prowess of the bowlers, But the 
ball was not always in the ascendant during 
the season, as witness the score of 468 for 
eleven wickets (they were playing twelve 
@ side) made by the Modern side when 
playing against the Classical side of Brigh- 
ton College, and 471 for three wickets in 
another Brighton Coll match on the 
12th May, and that of 476 for five wickets 
(L. C. R. Thring, 231) made by Welling- 
borough Grammar School against Raun 


on the 2lst July. The hitting of H. G. 
Owens, playing for Trent College v. 
Knickerbockers on the 30th May, must 


have been worth seeing, for he made 2) 
in one over, and 106 before he was out. 
These are the chief curiosities in school 
cricket I have been able to collect. 

And now let us glance at the doings of 
the elders—first those with the ball. ere 
isa score to commence with, made by 
C. A. Chilton’s side in a match at Wayn- 
ficte, Bristol, when the total of the eleven 
men was 0, Mr. Bradford taking seven 
wickets and Mr. Prentice three. The 
Western Division Royal Artillery ran this 
pretty close in their sccond innings inst 
H.M.S. Ganges at Mylor on the 12th May, 
when they made 3, Mr. Youll scoring 2 an 
Mr. Eustace 1. They had m: to get 
25 in their first innings. In company with 
these performances I may mention the 
second innings of Priory Park, Chichester, 
playing inst the University Wanderers 
on 


August, which amounted to 6, | 


3 of which were extras ; but they had two 
men abeent, who might have made a 
hundred apiece, but did not. Here is yet 
another good innings, made by Minehead 
v. Lynton on 25th August, amounting to 6. 
Only two batamen scored: one made 5, the 
other 1. Mr. Walter Barker was ‘‘on the 
spot” on the 4th August, when playing for 
Greywell C.C. v. Hackwood Park C.C., as 
he did the hat trick twice in one innin; 
And exactly the reverse must be said of the 
Sussex bowlers in the match agai: t Surrey 
on 9th August, when the whole eleven 

to ‘go on” before they could get the 
champion county out for 698, of which 
W. W. Read made 171 and M. P. Bowden 
189; and it must have beea awfully slow 
work to any one who did not appreciate 
the science of the game watching Attewell 
bowl against Surrey on the August Bank 
Holiday, when he sent down 73 overs, 57 of 
which were maidens. Lohmann and Beau- 
mont’s lormance inst Lancashire on 
the 2nd August was far more lively, as in 
the first innings Lohmann took four wickets 
in five balls, and Beaumont three wickets 
in one over in the second innings. Here is 
another piece of bowling which might have 
come under the head of school cricket: in 
a match played on the 6th June between 
Weymouth College and the 2nd _ Batt. 
Royal West Kent Regiment, Captain 
Cronyn secured seven wickets and Lance- 
Corporal Reed three in the firat innings, 
and in the second Reed took the whole ten 
for 56 runs. 

Now let us see what has been done with 
the bat, and give W. G. Grace, who is still 
playing as well as ever, the leading post 
tion. He has made some big scores a8 
usual, and in the M.C.C. and Sussex 
match, early in May, hit a ball right out 
of Lord’s, but the wicket was pitched at 
the top end of the ground ; still, it was a 
big hit. Again, in the Gloucester and 
Yorkshire match, in the middle of August, 
he formed a feat which has not been 
accomplished for years in first-class cricket 
—namely, making two centuries in one 
match, 148 and 153. After this, Bonner’s 
Perscrmance for the Australians v. Surre: 

September must be recorded. He sco! 

25 rans in two successive overs of W. W. 
Read’s lobs, making three drives for 4, and 
8 2 to leg, in one over; and two 4’s, a 2, 
and a single in the next. He scored 52 in 
thirty-seven minutes, a rate of run-getting 
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rarely equalled. In the Lancashire and 
Oxford University match, Jowett hit 


Croome for a dozen in one over, and Briggs 
made ten 4's in succession. The big scores 
that have been compiled during the past 
season are too numerous to record in their 
entirety, but I must net pass them all over 
in silence. There must have been some- 
thing remarkable in the air during the 
week commencing 13th August, for it 
seemed _as if any one could knock up runs 
then. Notts made 44] against the Aus- 
tralians. In the Gloucestershire and York- 
shire match the totals were—Gloucester, 
248 and 316, Yorkshire 461. Surrey made 
204 inst Lancashire's 376; Enyland 
made 317 against Australia’s 80 and 100; 
M.C.C. made 735 against Wiltshire; and 
Warwickshire scored 569 against Stafford- 
shire’s 245. The following week Surrey 
scored 455 against Yorkshire. Three other 
big scores of the champion county were 
698 against Sussex on the 9th Auvust ; and 
Surrey Club and Ground 538 against 


Northamptonshire on the 3rd July ; and, 
in Surrey v. Oxford University, Surrey 
scored 650, when W. W. Read made 3338. 
A curiosity may be here recorded in con- 
nection with Surrey, when they were play- 
ing against Hampshire in June. At the 
end of the Hampshire innings Young 
played a ball to short slip, and walked 
away, thinking he was caught, tha other 
batsinen and the Surrey eleven followed. 
When the Hampshire captain appealed to 
the umpire, and it was found he had given 
Young ‘‘not out” the batsmen returned, 
and added 33 runs. There was regular 
Bank Holiday scoring in the Whit Monday 
match at Brighton, when Gloucester played 
Sussex, and made 42s ((irace 215) against 
Sussex 354. Two remarkable instances of 
rapid scoring are worthy of mention: When 
Durham University played Sunderland, 442 
runs were scored lar eight wickets in four- 
and-a-half hours, Boustield making 245; 
and Gentlemen of England v. Australia on 
28th May, Australia commenced with 179, 


SOME ADDITIONAL 


N pages 719 and 727 of our last volume 
we gave some practical hints on stamp- 
collecting likely to be of use to our readers. 
We have since had sent to us by Mr. Wil- 
liam Lincoln, of High Holborn, a copy of 
the new edition—the eighth—of his ‘ Post- 
age-Stam Catalogue,” in which we see 
that all the known varicties of watermarks, 
perforations, ete., are noted, engravings of 
the various issues being laced so that a 
stamp can be easily identified. 

To a young collector one of the first diffi- 
culties is to distinguish between tho rou- 
lette, machine, and serpentine perforations ; 
and we have often received letters askin 
us to explain the difference. We are glad 


to see that Mr. Lincoln has engraved a dia- 
gram, showing the difference both before 
and after the stamps are severed, and he 


Gents followed with 490, and Australisiz 
their second innings making 213 for a 
wicket. Altogether 882 for twenty 
wickets, or an average of 42 per wicks 
made at the rate of over 70 per hour, x 
there were only two days’ play. Thr 
hundred and thirty-three was not a le! 
score for two wickets, when Thomlir 
opposed Westbary on the 12th May, ac 
one of these two wickets was the vetern 
E. M. Grace, who made 164. In contns 
to these big scores in first-class cricke. 
there have n some small ones, but te 
former certainly far outnumber the latte. 
Notts v. Yorkshire was a match in whic 
the skill of the bowlers outdid that of te 
batsmen ; Notts made 24 and 58, and York. 
shire put together 46; and on the 2: 
August Gloucestershire could only total ¥ 
against Surrey’s 267 for eight wickea 
hese then are a few of the most notak 
of the curiosities of the past season ; there 
have doubtless been many others in smailz 
matches which have escaped my notice. 


NOTES ON STAMP-COLLECTING. 


ing to the number of teeth displayed. Th 
French word for stamp-perforations is da- 
tele. For instance, Prince Edward lsiani 


ow a m= |00 00000000000) 


Roulette 


has lent us the engraving for the benefit of 
our readers, 

The perforation-measure is made on quite 
a new plan, and will be found very useful 
to collectors. There are several cases in 
which the value of a stamp varies accord- 


Machine 


Serpentine 


twopence (rose) is worth 4d. only whe: 
perforated 12, and 1s. 6d. perforated 9. It 
seems that the whole of the perforations @ 
a stamp are not counted, but only the 
which come within the space of two cel: 
métres. 
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THE FOOTBALL SEASONS PAST AND PRESENT. 
(See our Presentation Plate of Portraits, mostly from photographs by Messrs. Hawkins and Co., of King’s Road, Brighton) 


WORD as to our ‘‘rings of familiar 
faces” is our best beginning. 

The plate presented with our number 
for October 13th contains the portraits of 
twenty of the best football players of 
the day in the two kingdoms. It will be 
remembered that in our fourth volume we 
had a double-page plate of such portraits. 
This included such well-known men as 
C, Campbell, the Queen’s Park half-back, 
who has been playing in the International 
matches for the last twelve years; H. Mc- 
Neil, the famous Queen’s Park forward; 
the Old Westminster, N. C. Bailey, captain 
of the English for season after season; E. C. 
Bambridge, of the Swifts, as well known 


in the Internationals as Campbell and 
McNeil ; W. H. Mosforth and J. Hunter, 
of Sheffield; H. A. Swepstone, of the Pil- 
grims, the great goal-keeper; and many 
others still playing whose names we need 
not specify. No player included in the 
former plate is given in this one; and we 
have here the very pick of our present 
teams, both Rugby and Association. 

We have Mr. 4 B, Tristram, the Loret- 
tonian back, now a master at his old school, 
and late of the Oxford University teams of 
1883 and 1884 ; P. Don-Wauchope, the half- 
back of the Fettesian-Lorettonians ; W. F. 
Holms, the three-quarter-back of Cooper's 


Hill and the London Scots; and J. 


Forbes, the Vale of Leven back. wri 
them we have those bright stars ites 
English teams, the brothers Walters, ™ md 
hailing from Charterhouse, though Oxi 
claims P, M., and Cambridge A. M., - 
still bearing the reputation of being 
best pair of backs, and quickest and surest 
kickers with either foot that the Inte 
national Association Match has ever 
We have G. L. Jeffery, of Cambridge sal 
versity and Blackheath, our most 
forward; and A. E. Stoddart, of stad 
heath, the captain of the team that vis! 
Australia, the prettiest wing three-quat 
now playing, and famous also as ‘the 
score cricketer.” We have Rawson Rol 


LP: 
5. RB. 
9. H. 
BL 


‘M. WALTERS. 2. D. DreMMoND. 3. 8. THOMPSON, 
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OUR LEADING FOOTBALL PLAYERS, 1888. 


(Engraved from special pho'ographa for the “Boy's Own Paper.”) 
4. J, H. DEwHURsT. 


ROBERTSHAW. 
SPRINGMANN. 10. E, WILKINSON. Al 
14. KF, DEWHURST. 15. 16. G. HawWorr 


OWEN. 
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shaw, of Bradford, unexcelled in his tact in 
passing, the very pattern of centre three- 

uarters; and that fastest of forwards, 

. Wilkinson, of Bradford. We have also 
the brilliant Association forward, W. N. 
Cobbold, of Charterhouse, captain of Cam- 
bridge University, who has of late made 
a@ name for himself in the Corinthians ; 
and we have T. W. Blenkiron, captain 
of the Casuals, one of the steadiest of 
halves. We have four of the Preston North 
End men—F. Dewhurst, of the right wing; 
G. Drummond, of the left; S. jompson, 
of the centre; and J. Goodall, another for- 
ward right. And we have H. H. Spring. 
mann, of Liverpool; L. Owen, of the Co- 
rinthians ; J. H. Dewhurst, of this year’s 
English Rugby team ; and George Haworth, 
of Accrington, equally well known in Asso- 
ciation fields. Most of these will be as pro- 
minent in the present season as they were 


in the past. 

Football flourishes more than ever, parti- 
cularly the Association game. Before the 
cricket season is over in the south, the 
matches of the elevens have be; in the 
north. This year was no exception to the 
rule, and, if anything, matters have been 
busier than they ever were before so early 
in the autumn. The Rugby players are 
not so early in beginning, but the visit of 
the New Zealanders has had the effect of 
investing their proceedings with rather 
more interest than those of their rivals, so 
that of both games we are likely to hear 
much during the next four months. 

The test match of the Rugby year is that 
between North and South, fixed for the 
15th of next December, towards which the 
fifteens are now working. Another match 
of much interest will be that between Lon- 
don and the West of England ; and London 
against the Universities is another of first- 
rate importsnee during the pause in Inter- 
national matters; though it is hoped that 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland will once 
again be met before the season ends, 


(To be continued.) 


TLL ASK MY FATHER FIRST. 
By RosBert RICHARDSON, B.A. 


j HEN I was a lad I knew a boy, 
My dearest chum in truth ; 

We shared each other’s grief and joy 
With the open heart of youth. 

Loyal and true, Frank Hope would do 
All that a brave lad durst ; 

But if ever a doubt arose he'd say:— 
“T’ll ask my father first.” 


This motto of his would often bring 
Some not too pleasant chaff ; 

But he turned aside one half its sting 
With the shield of his ready laugh. 

From those he loved he could stand a jest, 
And the rest might do their worst ; 

But whenever in doubt the word leapt out:— 
“Tl ask my father first.” 


Grown older now Frank keeps his rale 
As faithfully as before, 

Though he reads into it a graver sense 
Than it had in the days of yore. 

And he finds it yet a guide through life 
As straight and safe as erat 

In schoolboy days ; and still he says 

. “Ill ask my Father first.” 


For boy'and for man, since time began, 
There are crises, testing points, 

When folly and shame strive hard to find 
A chink in our armour joints. 

Yo plant his shaft with cunning craft 
The foe is skilfully versed ; 

But you'll foil, I trow, his wiliest blow, 
With, “I'll ask my FATHER first.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


WITH reference to the Civil Service Paper 
on Boy Copyists and Boy Clerks, which 
appeared in our last volume, we have to 
state that the Compound Addition exercise 
is set in the Boy Copyists’ Examination as 
well as in the Boy Clerks’, and also that 
the fast writing test (from printed matter) 
alluded to is now abolished. 


A BRAVE BOY. 


Here is an extract of mournful interest 
from one of our recent letters. A lady 
writes: ‘TI enclose cheque fur £1 3s, 4d., 
which I should be glad if you will add to 
the ‘Lifeboat Fund’ in connection with 
your paper, stating that it proved part of 
the savings of a dear boy who lost his life 
in trying to save a friend from drowning. 
My brave darling had been a subscriber to 
your paper for five years, and was trul; 
imbued with ita principles. We know fall 
well he would wish to have part of his little 
savings given in this way. His brother 
suggested it.” As our own Lifeboat Fund 
has been closed some time we sent on the 
amount at once direct to the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. 


—t-oe 


CHESS. 


Problem ‘No. 226. 
By G. E. CARPENTER. 


 BLAOK, 


h 
7+3=10 pleces. 


(ee ee 
WHITE 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


SoLuTIONs. 


Probiem No. 206.—1, B—Q 3, K—R 7. 
2, B—B4 (ch.), K—R8. 3, B—B3, K— 


Kt8& 4, B-K5, K-R8. 5, BR-Q4,K 
—Kt8 6,K—B3, K—R8. 7, K—Kt3, 
K—Kt8 8, B—Q3(ch.), K—B8. 9, B 
—K 3 (ch.), K—Q 8. 10, KxP, K-K8, 
11, K—B3, K-Q8. 12, B-KB2, K— 
B8. 13, B—K 2, K—Kt 8 14, K—Kt3, 
K—B8. 15, B—K 3 (ch.), K—Kt 8 16, 
B—Q 3 (ch.), K—R 8 17, B—Q 4 mate. 
Solved by A. WHEELER. 


PROBLEM No. 207.—1, Q—R 8, P—Kt 4 
(or a, 5, c). 2, Q R—B4, PxR. 3, Q mates 
at K Kt 8 or QR8.—(a)KxQR. 2, Q— 
R 8 (ch.), K moves. 3, R—B 4 or P—R4 
mate.—(b) KxK R. 2, R—B 4 (ch.) K 
moves. 3, Q mates at B3 or R3 or K Kt 8. 
(c) PxK R. 2, P—B 4 (ch.), K moves. 
3, Q—Q B 8 or K 5 mate. Solved by E. 
Sr. JouN CRANE and ARTHUR WHEELER. 


PROBLEM No, 208.—1, K—Kt sq., Kx 
Kt (ora, b,c). 2, Q—K4, any move. 3, 
Q—K 3 or B2 mate.—(a) Kx BP. 2, Q— 
R7(ch.), K moves. 3, B or Kt mates.—(d) 
KxK P. 2, Q—K 7(ch.), K moves. 3, 
Q—K 3 or B—R7 mate.—(c) P—Kt 5. 2, 
Q—R6, any move. 3, Q mates at K 3, B4, 
or Q 6 accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 209.—1, K—Kt 2, K—Q 4. 
2,K—B3, K-K4. 3, Q—K Kt 6, K—B5, 
4, K—Q4, K—B6. 5, Q—Kt5, K—B7. 
6, Q—Kt 4, K—K 8. 7, K—K 3 (or Q—Kt 2), 
K—B 8 (or Q 8). 8, Q—Kt 5 (or K—Q 38). 
9, Q mates.—If 3, -K—Q4. 4, Q—K8, K 

Q3. 5,K—Q4,K—B2. 6, K—B5, K 
—Kt2. 7, Q—Q7(ch.), and mato in two 
more moves.—If 2, —K—K 3. 3, K—Q4, 
K—B3. 4,Q—K 4, K—B2, 5, K-K65, 
K—Kt 2. 6, K—B 5 (or Q—B 5), K—B2 
7, Q—Kt7 (ch.), ete. —If 1,—K—B 3. 2, 
K—B3, K—Kt4. 3, K—Q4, K—Kt5. 4, 
K—K 4, K—Kt 5 (or Kt 3). 5, Q—Kt6 (or 
B2), K—Kt4. 6, Q—Kt 6 (ch.). ete.—If 
1,—K—Q 3. 2, K—B3, K-Q4. 3, Q— 
K aq. (or B5 (ch.)), ete. If in this varia- 
tion 2, —K—K 3. 3, K—-Q4, K-Q3. 4, 
Q—K Kt 6 (ch.), ete.—If 1,—K—K 4. 2, 
K—B 3, K—Q3. 3, K—Q4, K—B3. 4, 
Q—Kt8, K—-Q2 5, K—Q5, K-K2 6, 
Q—B 4, K—Q2 7, Q—B7 (ch.), ete. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


E. St. J. C.—Solutions correct. Your 
problem can be rectified by placing the B on 
K RB 5, and the black P on Q R 6. 


P. G. L. F.—Your three problems of last 
July are correct, but not equal to your 
former ones. A good one would be accept- 
able. 


A. B. and D. S. M.—The moves of the 
English game are 1, P—K 4, P—K 4. 2, 
Kt_K B 3, Kt-Q B3. 3, P—B3. The 
Fianchetto opening is 1, P—K 4, P—K 
Kt3. 

W. FurNIVAL.—Your five-mover, a work 
of eleven years, seems to be correct now. 


Nemo.—For ‘Chess for Beginners,” see 
the new volume, ‘Indoor Games and 
Recreatious,” in our ‘ Boy’s Own Book- 
shelf ” series. 


t have 

1 when we can answer all 
you ask. 

The coin is a Manx one; 


COIN COLLECTOR. all the 


Isle of Man coins have the three legs, and ‘Stabit 
quocunque jeceris ”—"* {t will stand whichever way 
you throw it.” 

J. 8. H.—The stamp Is not “Grecian” at all 


It is 


ent, 
ious health would make no differe 
the manag ement of a Government departine 


VicTor.—To find out how much lead to put on a 
boat's keel, float her in a bath, and fill the bull 
with water until she ia down to the water-line. 
Then weigh the water you have poured in, and the 
weight so obtained is the weight of lead you r« 
quire on the keel. The difference between the 
weight of lead in air and in water will be about 
the weight of the spars and sails, so that you need 
not worry yourself about specific gravity. A quart 
of water Ww 2 


le aarenecs you 
the railway- 


O. O. M.—In the Old Hundredth the word ‘‘flock” 
should of course be ‘‘folk,” but the error is of too 
long standing to be worth alteration. It has been 
pointed out many times, 

Tourx.—The address should run, “Tom Jones, junr., 
Baa,” The janior refers to the man, and not to his 
ran! 


Esav.- Tha signal-lotters for Cork are BGJS; for 
Boston, U.8.A., they are BQ 3K. You will find 
them in the signal-hook both under the Geogra- 
plcal Signals and in the Alphabetical Geographical 

pA 


P, C. C.—There is no trustworthy record as to throw- 
the cricket-ball, and there are several claim- 

for school best. Some of the best throwing 
intety was done by R. E. Edimaon at Leamington 
College last March. His four throws were 120 
wae 120 yards, 123 yards and 4 inches, and 119 


C.—The Srplanation of the line as to Pompey’s 
‘statue ruoning bi is that the statue was 
sprinkled with Hore blood as it gushed from the 
wounds, 


ENGINRER.—Particulars can be obtained from the 
Naval Recruiting Department, Admiralty, White- 
hall, 3. 

M. B. Nyg.—1. For lantern-slides you must mix 
transparent colours with varnish. 2. Not safely. 
If you have the steam direct from the boiler in 
your way, you will prime to a certainty. 


H. P. W.—For a book on pastel-painting apply to 
Mossrs. Winsor and Newton, artists’ colourmen, 
Rathbone Place, Ww. 


J._A, T, H.—Bulpett—Mr. Charles Bulpett. On 
March 22rd last he undertook to walk a mile, run 
a mile, and ride a mile all in sixteen minutes and 
a half—and he did. The measured mile was at 
Newmarket. He walked it in 8min. 12fsec., ran it 
In 5m. 52jsec., took 4sec. to mount, and rode back 
in finish of the third mile in 16min. 7sec. 


W. L. GLEDsTonE.—We have al: dealt with the 
subject. See “ Orchids, and How to Grow Them,” 
in our eighth volume, and many previous papers. 


J.T, BRYANT.—Tho present standard authority is the 
Report of the Anthropometric Committee to the 
British Association in 1883. That report showed 
that the average Scotchman was 63 i. in height, 
the average Irishman 67-9in., the average English- 
man in., the average Welshman 66: 
weight the Scotch came first with 165° 
Welsh next with 158°31b., the 
b., the Irish fonrth with 15411 
lishman is 5ft. 7¢/n. in height, weighs 11st, 11b., 
has a chest girth of 36-46in., 
79°6lb. For every variation of an inch in stature 
above or below the ave lb, weight D. 
chest-girth, ant 1-182lb. strength must be added or 
subtracted to keep up typical proportions. The 
average Englishwoman {s 5ft. 23in. in height, and 
weighs Sst. 10;1b. Dividing the nation into two 
classes—(1) those who work with their heads; 
(2) those who work with their hands—it was found 
that the headworkers averaged 5{t. 9'14in., while 
the handworkers averaged only 5ft. 7°08in. ; and in 
chest measurement, weight, and strength, the 
labouring classes are inferior to the professional 
clasaes—a fact fully accounted for by heredity and 
insufficient nurture. The tallest men in the world 
are the Polyne: Islanders ; next to them come 
the English headworkers ; next to them the Pata- 
gonians. 


Youna Oxon.—1. There is a Jesse window at Dor- 
chester —the Oxford Dorchester, where the Thames 
joins the Isis. Jesso lies on the window-sill 
carved in stone, and the window-frames give the 
family tree and ‘its branches, while the spaces are 
filled with stained glass, in which » are the pictures. 
2. Thero are few better examples of xiggag-work 
fas the door of Iffley Church. Take a walk out 

ere. 


T. Y.—The Unes— 


“She hath lived ko silently, and loved so much, 
That she is decply stirred by little things,” 


are ina sonnet by Mr. E. W. Gosse. You will find 


alh., 
English third ‘with 


it in the sai his “ Firdausl.” Its title is 
“A Portrait. 

Wasninaton. — “The Drummer a from 
October, 1882, to May, 1883, inclusive, and “My 


Friend Smith” ran at the same time. 6 parts— 
November, to June of those yoars—are still in 


A.J, J.—1. The Process 0 of iver plating {s much too 
complicated for in this colamn. 
You should get a 
you begin. In Spor 
seri 


Epwarv.—The simplest way of cleaning a glass 
bottle is to put into it a handfal of small coal half 
fill it with hot water, and give it a good shaking. 


AUSTRAL. — Apply to the Government Emigrants’ 
Inquiry Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster. 


W. F. Goopwin.—l. There is good fst fishi 
Thames above Reading, and all the 

ar round except during the @ close time, from 

larch to June. 2 In the north of London try 

Carter's tackle shop in St. John’s Road, near the 

ngel and Sadler's Wells; but it isa plan to 

went two shillings . Martin, 


Sotho 


Jonn L.—Printed lists of Lepidoptera for labelling 
are sold by Messrs. Cooke and Son, Museum Street, 
W.o, 


a ae ted wie 


The average | 


and a strength of | 


MRIGLE.—1. There {s no better all-round paste that 
“*Stickphast,” sold by most stationers at ove sil 
ling a bottle. 2. To get a good 
a show and buy the catalogu y 
manage that, take in “‘ Exchange and Mart” fora 
week or two, and consult the advertisements 


T. 8, R.—1. The proper weight for a pair of dumb 
bells for a boy of fourteen would be just tv 
pounds each, and the probable cost would tet¥? 
shillings the'pair, 2 ‘Ten 


F. H.—If you clean the cloth with ammonia it vil 
take away the shine—at any rate fora time. 


E. A. SMITHETT.—There is a shop in Grest Quest 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, opposite Freemuot’ 
Hall, where tinsel and a sane characters ere wit. 
We know of no other place, you are sur 
to find some such shop in Tous 


LITTLE HUNCHBACK.—Read Samuel Warren's “Tee 
Thousand a Year.” You will. therein disort 
what Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse did with his hr 
There are so many dyes in the market that two! 
be as well for you to choose the best. Whym 
lay out your head in allotments, and try See 
of a sample of each kind in each space, belt 
committing yourself to an attack on the whale 
crop? 

AURELIAN. ply to the Registrar, London Univer | 
sity, Boring House, W. 


‘Sn Eo eee ee ese Jan 
1e 
hye aate, Clerkenwell, .¢. 


B. P. F.—The thing is what yon say it Se 


coffin-plate. Why worry 
authorities? can tell you no ho De 
motto, Gloria Bes meand ley 10-024" 
You might get twopence for the two from 3 


providing you prepaid the ines 


J. 8. J.— Where there’s honey 
but it is “ ubi,” not ‘‘ uli,” and yt 


8. L. M.—For the generality of boys 
Hrd doubt but eas Speak t is at 
je” language to oni 


a ‘ 
2 FE 


te 


takes you 

an you thro ‘on Am 
the language for literary purposes 

matter. 


all 


Ht 
ay 


wit—and we have see thing ee 
teach Volapuk and the jandrom. bs 
stop the circulation your fs sure t0 


TALLY.—The best and work § for ecreens 1 


G 


“ 
A.C. C.—1, You may reckon yale 
a fortnight. 2% The uniform is oaly worn °° 
foes show a purposes. At sea 
le for the work. 
ISPUTABLE RIDDLE. We do not, answe | ben 
do copies for our readers. Fors 
ie Jen iin coeeoe Saree 
ask the first grown-up 
the binding Ear lass, tnt» 
Heeenor oe pookbinder rt a 
J. D, W.—Skeleton leaves are rotted 
water, and then bleached in chloride of time. 


To Let,—Zithors are sold id by Mens Ko po 
‘and Go., Cheapside, and 
instrument selle: 


fone 


E. B.—There is no charge for answering TH yy 
in this col ‘but we only answer 
have room for, and that are (Of genern! interest 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascorr R. Horr, 
Author of “Bobby Bounce,” ‘A Strange Trip Abroad," ete. 

CHAPTER I. 


ees a new fellow come !” 


* Such was the news of the day ; and at Timperley’s 
were not so many of us but that a new arrival 
er failed to excite considerable interest. 
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“What sort of fellow is he? Will he 
bea Pig ora Parrot?” 

These were the elegant terms by 
which we distinguished between the 
preparatory division, and the big boys, 


tew of whom were so very big, Mr. ! 


Timperley’s being on the whole more 
of a commercial than a_ classical 
seminary, though it proudly boasted 
itself both. 

“TI don’t know anything about him, 
except that a fly has just come with his 
things ; Susan told me.” 

“Ah! then he is having cake and 
wine in the drawing-room with his 
people.” 

Most of us had gone through this 
fnttering introduction to school life ; 
and we did not grudge the new comer 
his short respite from the realities into 
which he would soon be plunged over 
head and ears. 

That initiatory banquet of home-made 
cake and the wine of commerce was in 
our eyes like the cordial draught that 
used to be given to criminals on their 
way to the gallows; for, though Mr. 
Timperley was by no means a Squeers, 
his terms ran low, and the boys were 
not made too comfortable. It was a 
boarding - school rather of the old- 
fashioned kind, though I am writing 
of a time not much short of the pre- 
sent. 

Sometimes the advent of a new pupil 
led to the entertainment of his friends 
at table with him ; and that generally 
meant the addition of cake all round to 
our frugal fare, or a pudding out of due 
time, for Mrs. Timperley was nothing 
if not genteel, and always took care to 
make a good impression on visitors. 
But this afternoon no such windfall 
befell us. Neither the new boy nor any 
one belonging to him appeared at tea, 
nor was he introduced into the school- 
room afterwards. 

“He’s having dinner with them at 
the inn,” was our opinion, and we ad- 
mired the kindness of this fellow’s 
parents or guardians, who thus sought 
to put off to the last moment the parti: 
that must consign him to bread-and- 
scrape and hard benches. 

Bed-time came, and still our curiosity 
remained unsatistied, while it began to 
be heightened when we learnt frem 
Susan that the new boy was not only 
in the house, but actually having 
£-pPer with Mr. and Mrs. T., a remark- 
able stretch of favour. This could be 
no common recruit to our ranks, and 
ve fell asleep speculating what manner 
3f boy he might turn out to be when 
at last we came to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

At breakfast next morning he was 
still absent. This becamemore puzzling ; 
and some of us rather opened our eyes 
when we heard Mrs. Tim. ask one of the 
maids, 

“Have you taken up Mr. Snarsdale 
his hot water?” 

“Yes’m, and I knocked at the door 
three times, but I don’t think he wanted 
to hear me,” replied Susan, who had a 
blunt way of putting things. 

_ “I dare say he is tired after his 
journey,” said our mistress, apologetic- 
ally ; but in a minute or two we saw 
Mr. Timperley get up artd slink away, 
as we could not but surmise, for the 
purpose of persuading this strangely 


indulged pupil to rise to a sense of his 
situation. 

“His hot water!” we whispered to 
one another in various tones of surprise. 
Could it be not a new hoy but anew 
master that was about to be sprung 
upon us? There were already two 
resident assistants at ‘Timperley’s, 
neither of whom, however, was allowed 
hot water in the morning, though one 
of them shaved puguliele: while the 
othe was little better than a boy him- 
self. 

“Tt doesn’t do to spoil] that kind of 
people,” the lady of the house used to 
say in her grand way. 

Mir. Wilks, the senior, and Mr. Bryce, 
the junior usher, both professed to 
know no more about this Mr. Snarsdale 
than we did ourselves, though, from 
the fuss she made over him, they opined 
he must be some relation of Mrs. Tim- 
perley, It may be here mentioned that 

fra. T. passed for being much more 
the master of the establishment than 
her somewhat easy - going nustane: 
albeit he cultivated a great air o 
masterful dignity to make up for what 
he lacked in force of character. 

It was not till school was half-way 
through that we at last sct eyes on the 
mysterious personage who had so much 
excited our curiosity. Retiring for the 
usual quarter of an hour's interval, Mr. 
Timperley returned to the schoolroom 
accompanied by the new fellow, who 
stuck close in his wake as he sailed up 
between the classes and tried in vain to 
look unconscious of running thegauntlet 
from so many batteries of inquisitive 
stares. We stared all the harder for 
having had to wait so long for this 
opportunity ; and what we saw was a 
slim, danditied-looking youth, dressed 
out rather pretentiously in the highest 
collars and longest coat tails of the 
period, but not so well gifted with per- 
sonal attractions, for his hair was 
sandy, his face sallow and pimply, and 
his nose too long for the schoolboy 
ideal of the beautiful. It was difficult 
to judge at first sight how far on in his 
teens he might be; we took him for 
older than most of us, though neither 
so old nor so tall as some; but this 
much seemed certain, that he took him- 
self for no common schoolboy, and 
would prove to be a raré bird or a fish 
out of water in our rough society of 
patched trousers and hobnailed boots. 

It soon appeared that he was not to 
mix with the common herd. Mr. Tim- 
perley, with a certain awkward air, 
introduced him to the assistant masters ; 
then he took his seat at a new desk that 
had been put up for his convenience 
near the principal's own. There he sat 
doing some private work, or, as we 
shrewdly observed, taking sly and not 
very approving glances at the rest of 
us, till school was over, when he disap- 
peared into the Timperleys’ apartments, 

eeping, as before, close under the mas- 
ter’s wing. 

Then you may suppose how our 
tongues were iet loose, and how we 

ave vent to a surprise, now strongly 
lashed with suspicious disapproval, 
when we saw how this haughty youn; 
gentleman thought us not good enoug! 
or his companions. The mystery was 
explained by Mr. Wilks, whom our prin- 
cipal had thought fitting to inform of 


Vr. Snarsdale being at the school “cna 
special footing,” as Mr. T. put it, who 
had a knack of fine phrases ; but the 
senior assistant master interpreted this 
for us that the new boy was to bes 
“ parlour-boarder,” a kind of animal 
some of us had never heard of in al! our 
little lives, and didn’t quite know what 
to think of it. Comparisons are always 
odious, and in one’s teens one doesnt 
take kindly to seeing differences made 
without good reason. 

The delicate nature of the situatioz 
was not amended by any tact or consi- 
deration on the part of our new school- 
fellow—if schoolfellow he could te 
called. He somewhat openly plumed 
himself on the privileges of his position. 
He made no secret of his contempt for 
the rest of us; it was fine to see with 
what coolness he patronised even the 
assistant masters. It was understood 
that he had been at a public school, 
which seemed to give him some right to 
turn up that long nose of his at common 
boys. Where is so much of the snob—or 
shall we say of innate modesty ?—in a 
certain proportion of even young Bri- 
tons, that I fear some of us, dazzled by 
Snarsdale’s tine clothes and _ self-suth- 
cient airs, were inclined rather to envy 
than to abhor the superiority of his lot 
Most of us at least more or less con- 
tentedly accepted it as in the nature of 
things, and swallowed our weak tea 
with none the smaller gusto that we 
saw him being liberally supplied from 
Mr. and Mrs. T.’s private pot, and 
luxuriating in his own jar of marmalade, 
which he never passed to his neighbours 
among the boys. Buta few, jally 
of the older fellows, were more di 
to resent this favouritism, and among 
them my particular crony Archy An- 
derson, who from the first had a grudge 
of his own against the new comer, inas- 
much as Anderson and two other fel- 
lows had been turned out of a bedroom 
where they found themselves snug and 
sociable, in order to provide a private 
apartment for Snarsdale. So Anderson 
took up strongly the democratic view 
of the matter, and was never tired of 
abusing the parlour-boarder, whom he 
christened Snarley Yow, and would call 
him so even to his face on the rare occa- 
sions when the latter ventured himself 
alone among us. . 

“Yah! yah!” I think I hear him 
saying behind Snarsdale’s back, as_the 

arlour-boarder followed Mr. and Mrs. 

. out of the dining-room, daintily 
wiping his mouth with a brilliant silk 
handkerchief, or airily settli: the 
collar, which, so ran the rumour, he put 
on clean every day and sometimes 
oftener. 

“ He thinks a lot of himself, he does, 
but I don’t see why such a fuss shou!d 
be made about such a goggleeyed 
ninny,” quoth Anderson, bitterly, using 
an energetic style of language that 
came natural to him. “ My nose would 
be quite as long as his if I spent as 
much time pulling it as he does, feeling 
after his whiskers; and there’s half a 
dozen fellows in the school just as big 
and ugly as he is. Why should hehave 
eggs and things for breakfast, I should 
ike to know! And set him up with a 
room of his own, because he’s ashamed 
to be seen trying to shave on the sly 
and nearly cutting his nose off !” 
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It was that unfortunate nose that my 
friend’s wrath generally laid hold of as 
aneasy handle for hostile criticism. 

“Who is he to be so much stuck above 
us! Tl run him or jump him, or knock 
his nose off any day he likes. Wouldn’t 
I like to have a chance of shinning him 
at football—but no fear of that! He 

. thinks too much of his collars to play 
at anything ; even fives he is afraid of ! 
and I don’t believe he knows a bit more 
than the smallest Parrots ; that’s why 
he does lessons all alone. it was long 
-division sums he was doing this morn- 
ing; I saw ’em on a piece of paper he 
threw away, because he is too conceited 
to use a slate, you know ; perhaps he 
is afraid of hitting it against his nose 
and making it bleed, poor dear!” 

Then Anderson would laugh long and 
loud over his not very profound or 
exquisite wit, and usually concluded 
his tirades by exclaiming what those 
who knew him best could well under- 
stand to come from his heart and be no 
spite of jealousy. 

“Well, I'm glad I’m not a parlour- 
boarder, nor a sneaking Snarley Yow, 
nor a pet dog for Mrs. T. to take out 
walking 1” 

It did Snarsdale no good with us that 
he appeared to stand so high in Mrs. 
Timperley’s good graces. She found 

him a congenial spirit with whom, at 
meal-times, she could giggle and talk 
about London and the concerts and such 
like, whereas, in her presence, we felt 
too conscious of being awkward louts to 
whom she had nothing to say except in 
blame of our dirty hands and bad’ 
manners. They went out calling and 
shopping together, Mrs. T. quite proud 
of her smart cavalier. He sat next 
her at church, and always put his 
glossy hat on the seat as a barrier 
marking himself off from the eldest 
boys who shared the same per It was 
given out among us that her drawing- 
room was his usual sitting-room when 
athome. But Snarsdale did not seem 
to spend much of his spare hours in 
the house, He had, or made, friends 
in the place, and soon an to spend 
most of his evenings out, being free to 
come and go as he pleased. It was 
darkly rumoured among us that his 
amusements out of doors were question- 
able ones, and that Mr. Timperley had 
eometimes to sit up for him, which we 


took as a sign of no small dissipation ; 
but perhaps it was as well that his ex- 
clusiveness cut us off from knowing 
much of these private pursuits of his. 
As for his work in school, we could 
all see that did not amount to much, 


though .he joined no class, but did | 


work of his own at a separate desk— 
“ preparing for an examination,” as our 
principal gave out. It could not have 
m much of an examination, we 
thought. Snarsdale passed a great 
part of his school-time in yawning and 
twiddling his thumbs ; sometimes he 
stayed away altogether, and for all we 
knew, nothing was said to him. In 
public Mr. Timperley never visited him 
with any but the mildest rebukes, 
though there were those of the highest. 
class who professed to detect signs of 
suppressed impatience beneath our 
prncipal’s lenient handling of the par- 
lour-boarder’s irregularities. 

I remember once this languid youth 
so far unbent from his usual attitude 
of indifference to schoolboy ways as to 
roll up a piece of paper and shy it 
across the room at some one. The ill- 
aimed pellet missed its mark, and 
struck against the black-board, from 
which, rebounding, it fell on Mr. T.’s 
desk, as ill luck would have it. He 
jumped up, exclaiming with an access 
of irritation, 

“Who did that? Stand up, this mo- 
ment !” 

No one answered, but our eyes were 
directed towards the culprit, who sat 
still for a minute or two, giving the 

rincipal time to work himself into a 
Teaies of crossness quite unusual with 
him. At length Snarsdale, already be- 
trayed by our looks, mumbled out a 
word of confession, and all at once Mr. 
Timperley changed his tone. 

“Please attend to your work .and 
don’t let this occur again,” he said, in 
dignified remonstrance; then Snars- 
dale buried his long nose in his dic- 
tionary, looking not the least abashed, 
but did not attempt to renew his un- 
timely pleasantries. 

Such little incidents made us say that, 
for some reason or other, our master 
was afraid of the parlour-boarder ; and 
many were our speculations as to the 
cause of this singular immunity from 
discipline. He was even allowed to 
smoke in open light of day, “and Tim. 


daren’t say a word to him!” as the 
small boys declared in half-admiring 
wonder. Nothing in our eyes more em- 
phatically marked out his position as 
no ordinary schoolboy. 

Parlour-boarders were once a recog- 
nised institution at schools in days when 
some schools might be thought little 
better than prisons for juvenile penal 
servitude. In the prisons themselves 
wrongdoersof means and infuence could 
have comfortable privileges by paying 
for them, as we learn from various 
histories, for instance, that of the 
famous Mr. Pickwick. At the universi- 
ties there were entertained a class of 
favoured students who, under the name 
of fellow-commoners, wore a distinguish- 
ing dress and fared more sumptuously 
and were admitted to more dignified 
company than the ordinary under- 
graduate: It seemed but natural, then, 
that young gentlemen whose parents 
chose to pay extra for such advantages, 
should be raised above the common 
level of boarding-school life, dine with 
the master, have pudding every day, 
enjoy a room, or, at least, a whole bed 
to themselves, be spared the frequent 
rod by which their less indulged com- 

nions’ skins became tanned to help- 
‘ul hardness, have liberty to go out of 
bounds, and such like. It may be that 
these children of luxury were not so 
much to be envied: poverty and trials 
have their compensations ; hardy en- 
durance brings a heartier glow than 
the soft shrinker knows of ; youth, if 
ever, is the time for laughing at cold 
winds and thorny paths of fortune. 
Moralists of all ages have assured us 
that hap) iness comes frém within, not 
from without—that mirth is not to be 
extinguished by washing under a pump 
or sleeping. two in a bed; and, for my 
own part, [ doubt whether the parlour- 
boarders of this world have always 
the best of it. The first-class car- 
riages of life are padded and select in 
their company, but in the third there is 
apt to be more air and more fun going ; 
and if the benches are hard, why that 
is much a matter of custom, and after 
all cne loses very little if the guard do 
not touch his hat to him in the course 
of a journey which brings us all together 
to the same terminus. 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


lr the evening, after supper, Briant 
. told the bigger pove je result of 
his exploration. Briefly it was as fol- 
lows:—To the east, beyond the forest 
zone, he had distinctly seen a line of 
water extending from north to south. 
That this was the horizon of the sea 


appeared indubitable. Hence it was on: 


anisland and not on a continent that 


the yacht had been wrecked. 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “‘ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., eto. 
CHAPTER VI.—A SPELL OF RAIN. 


Gordon and the others received the 
information with considerable excite- 
ment. 


They were on an island and deprived , 


of every means of leaving it! 


Their | 


scheme of finding a road to the east- ; 


ward would have to be abandoned ! 
They would have to wait till a ship 
came in sight! Could it be tre that 
this was their only chance of rescue ? 


“But was not Briant mistaken?” 
asked Donagan. 

“Did ycu not mistake a bank of 
clouds for the sea?” asked Cross. 

“No,” answered Briant. “I am cer- 
tain I made no mistake. What I saw 
was a line of water, and it formed the 
horizon.” 

“How far off was it?” asked Wilcox. 

“ About six miles from the cape.” 
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_ “And beyond that,” asked Webb, 
“were there no mountains, no elevated 
ground ?” 

“No. Nothing but the sky.” 


— —- 


“ And you are not infallible, Briant!” | enough — it was advisable to push 


“No, Lam not! But this time I am! 


I will go myself to this sea, and if 


Donagan likes to come with me—” 


Briant was so positive that it was : 


not reasonable to retain the least doubt 
in the matter. 

But Donagan, as was always the case 
when he argued with Briant, continued 
obstinate. 

“And I repeat that Briant has made 
a mistake. And until we have seen it 
with our own eyes—” 

“Which we shall do,” said Gordon, 
“for we must know the truth about it.” 

“And I say we have not a day to 
lose,” said Baxter, “if we are to leave 
this place before the bad weather, sup- 
posing we are on a continent.” 

“ We will go to-morrow, if the weather 
permits,” said Gordon. “We will start 
on an expedition that may last some 
days. I say weather permitting, for to 
plunge into the forest in bad weather 
would be madness.” 

“ Agreed, Gordon,” answered Briant. 
“ And when we reach the other side of 
the island—” 

“If it is an islar?!” interrupted 
Donagan. 

“But it is one!” replied Briant, im- 
patiently. “T have made no mistake. 

distinctly saw the sea in the east. It 
pleases Donagan to contradict me as 
usual—” 


*“*We have not a day to lose,” said Baxter. 


“Certainly I will go.” 

“ And so will we,” said three or four 
of the bigger boys. 

“Good!” said Gordon. “But don’t 
get excited, my dear young friends. If 
we are only boys we may as well act 
like men. Our position is serious, and 
any imprudence may make it worse. 
We must not all go into this forest. 
The youngsters cannot come with us, 
and we cannot leave them all on the 
wreck. Donagan and Briant may Bo, 
and two others may go with them—’ 

“Tl go!” said Wilcox. 

“So will 1!” said Service. 

“Very well,” said Gordon. “Four is 
quite enough. If you are too long 
coming back we can send a few others 
to your assistance, while the rest re- 
main with the schooner. Don’t forget 
that this is our camp, our house, our 
home, and we can only leave it when 
we are sure that we are on a conti- 
nent.” 

“We are on an island,” said Briant. 
“For the last time I say so!” 

“That we shall see!” replied Dona- 
gan. 

Gordon’s sensible advice had had its 
effect in calming the discord. Ob- 
viously —and Briant saw it clearly 


through the central forest and reach 
the line of water. If it was a sea to 
the eastward there might be other 
islands separated from them by a chan- 
nel they could cross ; and if they were 
on an island of an archipelago, surely 
it was better to know it before taking 
any steps on which their safety might 
depend. It was certain that there was 
no land to the west right away to New 
Zealand. The only chance of reaching 
an inhabited country was by journey- 
19g towards the sun-rising. 

ut it would not be wise to attempt 
such an expedition except in fine 
weather. As Gordon had just said, it 
would not do to act like children, but 
like men. In the circumstances in 
which they were placed, with the future 
50 threatening, if the intelligence of 
these boys did not develop quickly. if 
the levity and inconsistency natural at 
their age carried them away, or if dis- 
union was allowed amongst them, the 
position of things would become critical. 
And it was for this reason that Gordon { 
resolved to do everything to maintain 
order among his comrades. 

However eager Donagan and Briant 
might be to start, a change of the 
weather obliged them to wait. A cold 
rain had fallen since the morning. The 
falling of the barometer indicated s 
period of squally weather, of which it | 
was impossible to predict the duration. 
It would have been too risky to venture 
out under such circumstances. 

But was this to be regretted? 
Assuredly not. That all were ins 
hurry to know if the sea surrounded 
them may be imagined. But even if 
they were sure of being on a continent, 
were they likely to venture into 4 
country they knew nothing about, and 
that when the rainy season was coming 
on? Suppose the journey was to ¢x- 
tend to Yundreds of miles, could they 
bear the fatigues? Would even the 
strongest among them reach the end? 
No! to carry out such an expedition 
with success it must be put off till the 
days were long and the inclemency ¢f 
winter overpast. And so they would 
have to content themselves with spend- 
ing the rainy season at the wreck. _ 

Gordon had meanwhile been trying 
to find out in what part of the oceaD 
they had been wrecked. His atlas con- 
tained a series of maps of the Pacific. 
In tracing the course from Auckland to 
the American coast he found that the 
nearest islands passed to the north were 
the Society Islands, Easter Island, and 
the island of Juan Fernandez, on which 
Selkirk—a real Crusoe—had passed % 
much of his life. To the south there 
was not an island up to the boundary 
of the Antarctic Ocean. To the east 
there were only the Archie oes of 
the Chiloe Islands and Madre de Dios, 
along the coast of Patagonia, and lower 
down were those about the Straits of 
Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, which 
are lashed by the terrible sea round 
Cape Horn. 

Tf the schooner had been east on one 
of these uninhabited islands off the 
Patagonian pampas, there would be 
hundreds of miles to be traversed to 
reach Chili or the Argentine Republic. 
And the boys would have to act with 
great circumspection if they were not 
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to perish miserably in crossing the un- 
known. 

So thought Gordon. Briant and Bax- 
ter looked at the matter in the same 
way. And doubtless Donagan and the 
others would, in the end, agree with 
them. 

The scheme of exploring the eastern 
coast was not given up, but during the 
next fortnight it was impossible to put 
it into execution. The weather was 
abominable, nothing but rain from 
morning to night, and violent squalls. 
The way through the forest would have 
been impracticable ; and the expedition 
had to postponed, notwithstanding 
the keen desire to unravel the mystery 
of continent or island. 


During these stormy days the boys 
remained at the wreck, but they were 
not idle. They were constantly at work 
making good the damage done to the 


yacht by the inclement weather, for 
owing to the wet the planks began to 
give and the deck ceased to be water- 
tight. In places the rain would come 
in through the joints where the caulk- 
ing had n torn away, and this had 
to be made good without delay. Repairs 
were also needed to stop, not only the 
water-ways, but the air-ways opened in 
the hull. Gordon would have used 
some of the spare sails for the purpose, 
but he could not bring himself to sacri- 
fice the thick canvas which might come 
in so usefully for tents, and 9 he did 
the best he could with tarpaulins. 

Besides this there was the urgent 

juestion of finding a better shelter. 
Even if they did go eastwards they 
sould not move for five or six months, 
and the schooner would not last as long 
is that, and if they had to abandon her 
n the rainy season where were they to 
ind a refuge? The cliff, on its western 
‘ace, had_ not the slightest indentation 
‘hat could be utilised. It was on the 
other side, where it was sheltered from 
he wind from the sea, that search must 
oe made, and, if necessary, a house built 
arge enough to hold them all. 

Whenever the weather was fine for a 

ew hours, Donagan, Wilcox, and Webb 
vent off after the pigeons which Moko 
nore or less successfully cooked in 
lifferent ways. Garnett, Service, Cross, 
nd the youngsters, including Jack, 
vhen his Trother insisted on it, went 
way fishing. Among the shoals of 
ishes that easted the weeds on the 
eef were many specimens of the genus 
\otothenia, and hake of large size, and 
o and out among the thongs of the 
uge fucoids, some of which were four 
undred feet long, was a prodigious 
uantity of small fish that could be 
aught by the hand. 

It was a treat to hear the exclama- 
ions of the youthful fishers as they 
rew their nets or lines to the edge of 
he reef. - 
“Lhave got a lot! I havea splendid 
xt!” exclaimed Jenkins. “Oh, they 
re big ones !” ? 

“So are mine! Mine are bigger than 
ours!” exclaimed Iverson, ig on 
dole to help him. 

“They'll viet away ?” said Costar, as 
eran up to help. 

. Hold on ! hold on!* cried Garnett, 
cing from one to the other. “ Get in 

ickly !” 

wher ae ‘i [ can’t!” said Costar. 


And then with a united effort the 
nets were got in on the sand. It was 
Sime; for in the clear water there was a 
number of hyxines, or ferocious lam- 
preys, who would have made short 
work of the fish caught in the meshes ; 
and although many were lost in this 
way, enough were saved to furnish the 


| “Tet me get down ! let me get down ! 
| Tam afraid,” said Costar, gesticulating 
| in despair. 
| “Gee up!” said Dole, who was witl. 
| Costar on some moving mass. 

The mass was a turtle of huge size— 
one of those enormous chelonians that 
| are usually met with floating on the 


“Hold on! hold on!" 


table. A good deal of hake was caught, 
and was found be excellent, eaten 
either fresh or salted. The fish at the 
mouth of the river were chiefly galaxi: 
akind of gudgeon, which Moko foun 
he could cook best fried. 

On the 27th of March a more im- 
portant capture afforded a somewhat 
amusing adventure. 

When the rain left off in the after- 
noon the youngsters started off to fish 
in the river. 

Suddenly there were loud shouts from 
them—shouts of joy, it is true but 
shouts for help. 

Gordon, Briant, Service, and Moko, 
who were busy on board the schooner, 
dropped their work, ran off to help, and 
soon cleared the five or six hundred 
yards that separated them from the 


stream. 
“Come along !” shouted Jenkins. 
“Come and_ see Costar aad _ his 


charger !” said Iverson. 
il Guick Briant, quick, or he'll get 
away !” shouted Jenkins. 


cried Garnett. 


surface of the sea. This time it had 
been surprised on the beach, and was 
seeking to regain its natural element. 

In vain the boys, who had slipped a 
string round its neck, were trying to 
keep the animal back. He kept moving 
off with irresistible strength, dragging 
the whole band behind him. For a lark, 
Jenkins had perched Costar on the cara- 
pace, with Dole astride behind him, and 
the youngster b to scream with 
fright as the turtle slowly neared the 
water. 

“Hold on! hold on, Costar!” said 
Gordon. 

“Take care your horse doesn’t get the 
bit between his teeth!” shouted Ser- 
vice. 

Briant could not help laughing, for 
there was no danger. As soon as Dole 
let 50, Costar had only to slip off to be 

a 


But_it was advisable to catch the 
animal, and, if Briant and the others 
united their efforts to those of the little 
ones, they might stop him; and they 
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must put a stopper on his progress 
before ‘he wacked the water, end he 
would be safe. 

The revolvers Gordon and Briant had 
brought with them from the schooner 
were useless, for the shell of a turtle is 
bullet-proof ; and if they attacked him 
with the axe he would draw in his nead 
and paddles, and be unassailable. 

“There is only one way,” said Gordon ; 
“we must turn him over.” 

“ And how ?” said Service. “ He must 
weigh at least three hundredweight, and 
we can never—” 


“Well, Costar, are you still afraid of 
this big brute?” asked Briant. 

“No, no, Briant ; for he's dead !” 

“Good!” said Service; “but you 
daren’t eat him !” 

“Can you eat him?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then I'll eat him, if he’s good,” said 
Costar, licking his lips at the thought. 

“It is good stuff,” said Moko, who was 
quite within the truth in saying that 
turtle meat was quite a dainty. 

As they could not think of carrying 
away the turtle as a whole, they had to 


“Gee up 


“Get some spars! get some spars!” 
said Briant ; and, followed by Moko, he 
ran off to the schooner. 

The turtle was now not more than 
thirty yards from the sea. Gordon soon 
had Costar and Dole off its back, and 
then, seizing the string, they all pulled 
as hard as they could, without in the 
least stopping the advance of the 
animal, which could have dragged all 
Charman’s school behind it. 

Luckily, Briant and Moko returned 
before the turtle reached the sea. 

.. Two spars were then run underneath 
it, and with a great effort he was pitched 
over on his back. Then he was a pri- 
soner, for he could not turn over on his 
feet. And just as he was drawing in his 
~-d Briant gave him such a crack with 
itchet that he died almost imme- 

y. 


sald Dole. 


cut it up where it was. This was not 
very pleasant, but the boys had begun 
to get used to the occasionally disagree- 
able necessities of Crusoe life. The 
most difficult thing was to break into 
the carapace, for its metallic hardness 
turned the edge of the axe. They suc- 
ceeded at last in driving in a cold chisel 
between the plates. Then the meat, cut 
away in pieces, was carried to the 
schooner. And that day the boys had 
an opportunity of convincing them- 
selves that turtle soup was excellent, 
to say nothing of the grilled flesh which 
Service had unfortunately let burn a 
little over too fierce a fire. Even Fan 
showed in her way that the rest of the 
animal was not to be despised by the 
canine race. 


The turtle yielded over fifty pounds 
of meat—a great saving to the stores. 


In this way the month of March 
ended. During the three weeks since 
the wreck all the boys had done their 
best preparing for a long stay on this 
part of the coast. Before the winter 
set in there remained to be settled this 
important question of continent or 
island. 

On the Ist of April the weather gave 
signs of changing. The barometer 
slowly rose, and the wind began to 
moderate. There were unmistakalle 
symptoms of an approaching calm of 
perhaps longish duration. 

The bigger boys discussed the matter, 
and began to prepare for an expedition, 
the vimportanes of which was obvious 
to all. 

“] don't think there'll be anything to 
stop us to-morrow,” said Donagan. 

“Nothing, I hope,” said Briant. “ We 
ought to be ready to get away early. 

rf sndorstand said Gordon, “that 
the line of water you saw in the eat 
was six or seven miles from the cape. 

“Yes,” said Briant ; “but as the tay 
isa deep curve, it is possible that the 
sea may be much nearer here.” ‘ 

“Then,” continued Gordon, “you ¥ill 
not be away more than twenty-four 
hours 1” 

“That is, if we can go due east. But 
can we find a way through the forest 
when we have got round this cliff! 

“Oh, that won't stop us !” said Dona- 


n. 

“Perhaps not,” said Briant; “but 
there may be other obstacles—a water: 
course, a marsh. Who knows! It will 
be best, I think, to take rations for some 
days—” se 

“ And ammunition,” added Wilcox. _ 

“Quite so,” said Briant ; “and let it 
be understood that if we are not back 
in two days you need not be anxious 

“I shall be anxious if you are away 
more than half a day,” said Gordon 
“But that is not the question. As the 
expedition has been Gecided on, let it 
proceed. You have not only to reach 
this eastern sea, but to reconnoitre the 
country behind the cliff. This side ve 
have found no cave, and when we leave 
the schooner we shall have to carry the 
things where they'll Le sheltered from 
the sea breeze. To spend the rainy 
season on this beach seems to me 10° 
practicable.” red 

“You are right, Gordon,” answe 
Briant ; “and we'll look out for some 
place where we can install ourselves 

“At least, until we have found that 
we cannot get out of this pretended 
island,” said Donagan, returning to 55 
idea. © : 

“That is understood,” said Gordon. 
“So to-morrow you start!” 
Preparations were soon finished. Four 
days’ provisions were stowed in bags to 
be carried over the shoulders, four guns 
“ir revolvers, two boarding-axes ® 
ucket-compass, a powerful telescope, 
and the usual pocket utensils, matches 
and tinder-box, seemed enough for 
short expedition that was not without 
its dangers. Briant and Donagan, a0 
Service: and Wilcox, who were to By 
with them, were cautioned to be careful 
not to push forward without extreme 
circumspection, and never to. separate. 
Gordon could not help feeling that he 
would have been of use to keep Brian 
and Donagan together. But it appear 
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ay 


- to him the better plan to remain at the 
| wreck, so as to watch the younger boys. 
So he took Briant apart and made him 
promise to avoid any subject that might 
cause a quarrel or disagreement. 


firmament, the Southern Cross con- 
8 neously pointing to the Antarctic 
‘ole. 

On the eve of their separation Gordon 
and his comrades were sad at heart, 


Preparing for Dinner. 


The barometrical rognostics were 
realised. Before nightfall the last clouds 
had vanished in the west. The line of 
sky and sea met in a clear horizon. 
The magnificent constellations of the 
southern hemisphere sparkled in the 


and as their eyes sought the sky there 
came to them the thought of the fathers 
and mothers and friends and country 
that they might never see again. 


(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 
OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “Ilderim the Afghan,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HAND TO HAND. 


fearful news was the last that Da 
Estrella and his men were destined 

to receive, for from that hour the siege 
ngano might be said to begin. 

The capture of Muximo barred any ap- 
proach by river, and the sending out of 
scouta by land was equally impossible, 
for the curling smoke that rose above 


the clustering leaves on both banks of 
the stream, and the hoarse cries whic! 
broke ever and anon from the shadowy 
woods, told the beleaguered garrison 
that a strong force of deadly though un- 
seen enemies lay encamped all aroun 
them. 

This complete isolation, however, was 


a gain to them in one way, for their 
sorely-tried firmness might have given 
way altogether had they known the full 
extent of the awful disasters which were 
bursting like successive claps of thunder 
upon the ill-fated colony. King Ka- 
bembi, though a savage, was a born 

eneral. He had foreseen that although 

assangano was the nearest as well as 
the most important post on the Coanza, 
to attack 2¢ would at once give the alarm 
to the other forts lower down the stream, 
and defeat his whole plan at the very 
outset ; whereas, if he could seize the 
lower forts Jirst, Massangano, lying far 
up the river, and cut off from all help, 
must fall sooner or later. 

This artful scheme (which the Gene- 
ral’s folly in dispersing his troops made 
fatally easy) was ably and vigorously 
carried out. Kabembi, drawing his 
men unperwalcd through the shelterin, 
forests by small parties at a time, h 
a large force within striking distance of 
the principal forts before the Portu- 
guese even suspected his presence ; and 
this being divided into several bodies, 
commanded by his trustiest chiefs, all 
the Portuguese posts were unexpectedly 
attacked as nearly as possible at the 
same time. 

Tll-manned, ill-provided, taken wholly 
by surprise, most of them fell before the 
first attack. The main camp at Ca- 
lumbo, indeed, resisted longer, and beat 
off a furious assault led by Kabembi in 
person ; for, although the General him- 
self was a useless blockhead, he had 
under him several brave and energetic 
officers. But the Ngolo King then 
devised a stratagem which would have 
driven Dom Sebastian to distraction 
had he known it. Displaying on spears 
the heads of Dom Guzman and his 
officers, he declared that he had taken 
not only Muxima, but Massangano 
likewise, and that they should hear this 
statement eonfirmed by Dom Sebastian 
da Estrella himself, who was now a 
wounded prisoner in his hands. 

Then the traitor José d’Ouro, clad as 
usual in Portuguese dress, to complete 
his fatal likeness to Dom Sebastian, 
stepped forward with his arm and fore- 
hi bandaged, and exhorted the sol- 
diers to surrender while there was still 
a hope of mercy, telling them that they 
were betrayed by their General, who 
had promised to give up the fort to 
Kabembi. Instantly a frightful tumult 
arose. The men surrounded the bewil- 
dered and helpless General, accused him 
of treason, and threatened to kill him ; 
and, amid the universal uproar and 
confusion, the Ngolos made a sudden 
dash at the entrenchment, burst inte 
it, and slaughtered the garrison without 
mercy. The General himself fell among 
the first, and barely a fourth part of the 
defenders succeeded in cutting a path 
through the enemy, and making their 
way through countless hardships to the 
settlements along the coast, spreadini 
everywhere the news that Portugal ha 
not a foot of ground left on the Upper 
Coanza, and that Dom Sebastian | da 
Estrella, or some evil spirit in his like- 
ness, was fighting against them in the 
ranks of the Ngolos. 


Meanwhile, Dom Sebastian himself, 
little dreaming of the hideous plot that 
was staining his fair fame with the 
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blackest dishonour, was risking his life 
and exhausting his failing strength in 
superhuman eflorts to maintain against 
the enemy the only stronghold which 
still held out. But for his own prudence 
in fortifying and provisioning it be- 
times, Massangano would have fallen 
like the rest ; but the strong and high 
palisades which now encircled it were 
not to be rashly ventured upon, and for 
several days the savages contented 
themselves with blockading the place, 
making no attempt at an assualt. 

At length, early on> morning, a tre- 
mendous shouting of “The King! the 
King!” from their ambushed enemics 
told the besieged that Kabembi himselié 
was upon them; and presently a tall 
Ngolo warrior came out upon the bank, 
waving a whitg cloth on his spear as the 
signal for a parley. Being bidden to 
deliver his message, he announced that 
all the Portuguese forts except Massan- 

ano itself were now in his master’s 

ands, and that if 7¢ were not instantly 
surrendered, every man who was not 
killed in the assault should be burned 
alive, or thrown living to be devoured 
by ants. 

But even these dreadful tidings 
(which they now heard for the first 
time) only nerved the brave Portuguese 
to stronger efforts. Dom Sebastian, 
showing himself in full armour above 
the outer palisade, sternly replied that 
the Ngolos should only enter the fort 
over the corpse of its last defender ; 
that the next man who dared to ap- 
proach it with such a message should 

e shot dead on the spot ;_and that he, 
the great white chief who had sent the 
demon that had scattered Kabembi’s 
midnight council on the islet six months 
before, would presently scatter his 
whole army in hike manner. 

Da Estrella’a appearance and speech 
produced a tremendous effect upon the 
credulous savages. The Makokos were 
ready to believe any marvel of a man 
who had put to flight fifty of their 
warriors with only four men to help 
him. The Ngolo chiefs, who had wit- 
nessed the strange interruption of their 
midnight Parliament,saw in Dom Sebas- 
tian’s knowledge of what they had sup- 
posed to be known only to themselves, 
a clear proof that he really posse: 
the supernatural powers to which he 
seemed to lay claim. Even Ksbembi, 
fierce and fearless as he was, felt v. thrill 
of awe at the white chief's mysterious 
threats, and the tone of perfect con- 
fidence in which they were uttered. 
But the traitor José, disdainfully de- 
claring that his magic was as strong as 
that of the young Christian chief, ral- 
lied their courage, and spurred them 
on to attack the fort in earnest. 

The effect of his and Kabembi’s com- 
ing was soon terribly manifest in the 
increased activity of the besiegers. 
Day and night the doomed band, 
cooped up in the islet, were harassed 
by constant alarms and countless varied 
modes of attack. Arrows tipped with 
wisps of flaming grass flew yr cacores 
against the outer palisade, in the hope 
of setting it on fire. Canoes filled with 
men crept across the stream in the 
darkness to the foot of the stockade, 
and dozens of knives were speedily, 
though stealthily at work to undermine 
it orcut it through. Every night some 


of the boldest assailants crawled out 
upon the dyk» that blocked the passage 
of the river, anu hacked at the stakes 
and hinders with knife and hatchet. 
Their scanty rest broken by the yells of 
the savages, their nerves strained by a 
haunting sense of ever-present and 
hourly-increasing danger, themselves 
made the mark for a storm of poisoned 
arrows every time they showed a hand 
or ahead above the stockade, they had 
no peace night or day. In the bright 
morning sunshine death hungered for 
them on every side, and the gloom of 
night was pled for them with tierce 
faces and deadly weapons. 

But beset as they were by tenfold 
numbers, and hopeless of escape, the 
little band of heroes never flinched fora 
moment. They baffled the flaming darts 
with wet sacks hung over the palisade ; 
they answered the poisoned arrows with 
bullets that seldom missed their mark. 
When the unseen assailants came creep- 
ing through the darkness of midnight to 
cut the dyke or undermine the wall, a 
beacon of dry wood blazed up suddenly 
from the huge iron brazier that hung 
high in the midst of the entrenchment, 
and instantly the flash and crack of the 
fatal musketry burst from the stockade 
upon the swarm of shadowy foes that 
started into view, like spectres, beneath 
the snearthly glare. Day rolled after 
diy, and Massangano was still untaken. 

<abembi began to grow uneasy. What 
if this tiny fortress (which had already 
held out far longer than he expected) 
should keep him at bay till a fresh Por- 
tuguese army came up the river to fall 
upon his rear? His impulsive warriors, 
too, as easily depressed as excited, were 
manifestly disheartened by this stub- 
born resistance where they had ex- 
pected the same quick and easy success 
that they had met with everywhere 
else. Worse still, his Makoko allies, 
seeing his career of conquest so deci- 
dedly checked, were beginning to lose 
faith in him. What was to be done? 

Hitherto he had shrank from trying 
to carry the place by a direct assault, 
knowing that this could only be done 
at the cost of a slaughter which would 
terribly weaken his army, and that 
should his first attack fail (as was possi- 
ble enough) his already discouraged 
men might lose heart altogether and 
refuse to renew the attempt. Now, 
however, this really seemed to be the 
only way ; but before risking it he re- 
solved to try a stratagem. 

Early one morning the usual signal of 
parley was made from the left bank, 
and Kabembi himself came forward to 
the water’s edge, followed by a long 
line of native warriors with guns on 
their shoulders. Pointing to these men, 
the Ngolo king told the defenders that 
his white brother, Smooth-Tongue (the 
native name of the traitor José ‘LOuro), 
had taught his followers to use the 
“fire-weapons” which they had found 
in the white men’s camp at Calumbo, 
and that if the garrison did not in- 
stantly yield (in which case he would 
spare their lives and send them safely 
down the river) they should be assailed 
with musketry as well as arrows, and 
destroyed to the last man. 

This announcement produced visible 
dismay among the Portuguese, who 
knew well what a fatal advantage the 


possession of firearms would give to 
their foes; but Da Estrella’s keener 
intellect saw through the trick at ou. 
He knew better than to believe that « 
few weeks’ training could teach ign: 
rant savages to handle the clumsy an. 
cumbrous guns of that age like pri 
tised musketeers, or that, had they t+ 
able to do so, Kabembi would kaw 
wasted time in parleying instead o 
attacking forthwith. He saw, however, 
the panic among his men, and it decided 
him to execute at once a plan which he 
had long meditated. 

Meanwhile Kabembi hastened to fol. 

low up the impression that he lad 
made. 
“Yield, white chief!” cried he. “Whe 
should you die in vain? You cannc 
conquer us, for we dwell in an enchant 
city, and the great prophet of the Ngole 
hath told our fathers that we can never 
be overthrown till the stars shall come 
against us to battle!” , 

‘At these last words a sudden light 
broke over Da Estrella’s haggard face. 
transtiguring it so startlingly that ever { 
Gomez looked at him in amazement 

“The stars have come against you 
hattle.” he shouted, in a voice of 
decision ; “I am Sebastian of the Star,’ 
and here ” (holding up his silver star ct 
the Order of St. Miguel) “is the anciert 
badge of our race, the ster that shine 
upon our swords and withers the heart: 
of our enemies! J am the son of the 
stars! Iam he before whom yoor city 
shall fall!” 2 

Every word that he spoke fell like s 
thunderbolt upon the superstitious 
savages, whose looks and gestures ( 
abject terror showed the crushing eff" 
of this gloomy revelation. Even ki 
bembi stood aghast, and Dom Sebastia! 
giving them no time to recover them 
selves, continued thus: 

“King Kabembi, men call thee ® 
great warrior ; darest thou come forth 
and fant Lye hand ig fe before thy 

le and m le % 

Por pity’s Tseke’ do not. so, Senbet 
Dom Sebastian!” whispered Gome. 
entreatingly. “You are too worn wl 
weak to match yon wild beast, who bath 
the strength of evil spirits to aid his 
own ; and even if you care nought for 
your own life, think of us, who without 

‘ou would be as a body without * 

ead |” 

“Let me die, provided I can but shy 
him /” replied the young noble, with 4 
glow of stern triumph on his pale fea- 
tures. “With his death the war must 
end, for our enemies will then have 
none to lead them ; and how can I die 
better than in saving hundreds of brave 
lives, and bringing victory to the 
banners of Portugal?” 

“ Heaven grant that the heathen mai 
not accept the challenge!” mutte 
Gomez, trensulously. : , 

“He will accept it !” said Da Estrela. 
with a grim smile; “I see it in bis 
face!” a adit 

In fact, Kabembi literally matche i 
the offer, which was doubly accept” 
to him, firstly, as constituting him the 
champion of his whole nation, am 
secomily, as offering him a temptins 
chance to get rid of the terrible “so” 
of the stars,” whom he had Jong 


* “Da Estrella” means “of the Star.” 
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since singled out as the chief obstacle 
in his path of conquest. 

Where both parties were so eager to 
fight, the preliminaries were soon 
settled. The only difficulty was about 
the place of combat, for Kabembi would 
not venture inside the fort, nor could 
Dom Sebastian trust himself ashore 
among the savages. At length Gomez 
suggested a small flat islet a little 
higher up the stream, which, being 
beyond the range of bullets from the 
fort or arrows from the bank, would be 
quite safe for both parties. Here they 


and no one else was to approach the 
spot during the combat. : 
being now ready, a strange, grim 
hush of expectation fell over the whole 
scene. The soldiers clustered along the 
palisade, the savages swarmed like bees 
over the winding shore, and all eyes 
| were silently bent upon the two boats 
| that glided toward the fatal islet from 
i opposite sides, the one containing Da 


| Kabembi and two of his chiefs. 
| The seconds on either side drew back 
as the two champions advanced upon 


were to land with two friends apiece, | each other, Kabembi equipped with a 


strella, Gomez, and Manoel, the other : 


strong spear, a broad-bladed knife, and 
a huge ox-hide shield, Dom Sebastian 
wearing Jus sword and dagger, and pro- 
tected by a steel helmet and breast- 
plate. For a moment the two young 
men—mere boys compared with many 
of the veterans around them, yet already 
the two most renowned warriors of their 
respective armies — stood motionless. 
face to face, each eyeing the other like- 
one who feels that he has met a formid- 
able foe. Then Kabembi made a sudden 
leap forward, and the mortal combat. 
an. 
(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of “‘ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” ‘‘ Afloat and Ashore,” etc., etc. 


A ROPE was thrown to the little dingey, 
which, as was stated in the last 
chapter, had been dispatched from the 
pilot cutter to the big Indiaman, and 
she now bobbed up and down in the 
Channel sea, holding on to it while the 
occupants climbed up the hanging side- 
ladder, put over the gangway for them. 

“Til have the chair rigged in a mo- 
ment for you,” said the captain, looking 
over the side as the lady essayed to 
ascend these small swinging steps b: 
the aid of the side ropes; “if you'll 
only wait for a moment or two.” 

“Never mind, never mind, thanks,” 
replied the lady, who, with the help of 
the gentleman, her husband, and Mr. 
Parker, the second mate, prompt in 
offering his services, began to climb up 

to the John Line’s deck. 

‘._ She was evidently accustomed to 
tragelrand one who did not care in the 
least about roughing it, for, surmount- 
ing the difficulties of the situation with 

ful ease and readiness, she stood 
in a few seconds on the quarter-deck of 
the John Line, where Captain Brown, 
cap in hend, bowing to receive such an 
unexpected addition to his ship’s pas- 
sengers or visitors, he hardly knew 
which yet, exclaimed, 

“Madam, had I but known of your 
coming I should have made a better 
arrangement for your accommodation in 
coming on board my ship.” 

The lady’s husband now stepped for- 
ward, and, to the astonishment of Con- 
queror, who had approached the gang- 
way as nearly as the salutary awe he 
entertained of his commander would 
permit, he perceived that this lady and 
fentleman were the same persons whom 

e had met upon the beach at West- 
ender, and to whom he owed his present 
position in the John Line. 

Neither the lady, however, nor the 

entleman appeared to notice him, and 
fie watched with intense interest what 
took place. 

He could not restrain a glad, thank- 
ful feeling of hope and trust in the 
future as he recognised the kind faces 


CHAPTER III.--NEW COMERS. 


and pleasant voices of his quondam 
friends and listened to what occurred. 

“ We must introduce ourselves to you, 
Captain Brown, for that is, I think, 

our name—at least, if this vessel is, as 
suppose, and have been told, the John 
Line!” 

Captain Brown nodded assent to this 
remark of the new arrival, and waited 
with curiosity, as did-all the passengers 
of the ship, who now eagerly rushed out 


from the cuddy and their cabins at the | 


news such an unexpected incident as 
an arrival of this nature, when the 
vessel was almost out at sea, did not 
fail to occasion. The old Welsh pilot, 
too, who, with a bundle in his han and 
a boy carrying his belongings in a 
small valise, now made his appearance 
from below, was fain to pause a moment 
before joining the pilot ‘cutter to hear 
what had brought this accession to the 
Indiaman’s Passengers, for the new 
comers coul 

from their appearance. 


“Well, Captain Brown, you must | 


allow me to inform you that this lady 
is Mrs. Fortwell, and that I am her 
husband, Colonel Fortwell, of the 
Honourable East India Company's 
service, and that being on our voy- 
ege out to Bombay in the Hurst 

astle, a ship belonging to the same 
owners Messrs Brodie and Co., as your 
vessel here, I believe, a cc-sting craft 
or steam collier ran into us, and the 
Hurst Castle was so damaged that 
she was compelled to put in to Ports- 
mouth, the nearest haven, for repairs, 
and as I am anxious to proceed at 
once to my destination, we came off 
in this Cowes pilot cutter, learning she 
was sure to fall in with you to take out 
your pilot as you passed down Channel, 
and that as your vessel belonged to the 
same employ, no difficulty about a pas- 
sage would exist. In fact, here is a 
letter from the Portsmouth agents of 
your owners to that effect.” 

As Colonel Fortwell said this he 
handed to Captain Brown the document 
he mention 


hardly be anything else, | 


\ 


“There will be no difficulty in the 
least, Colonel Fortwell,” replied the 
captain of the John Line, taking the 
letter ; “but I am, indeed, sorry to hear 
of the mishap to the Hurst Castle, not- 
withstanding that it has been the means 
of securing such an addition to our 
passenger society as I am confident 
the accession of Mrs. Fortwell and 

ourself will prove;” and Captain 

rown made a profound bow to the 
lady, who, it may be mentioned, pos- 
sessed much grace and elegance of 
manner. Her face, though no longer 
young, was bright, except for an occa- 
sional look of deep sadness in the eyes, 
and had great beauty of expression. 

“But have you no luggage, Colonel 7” 
continued Captain Brown. 

“What I have is on board the pilc? 
boat,” was the reply. 

“Qall the first’ cutter away—Mr 
Parker, take charge of the boat, anc 
bring Colonel Fortwell’s traps on boarc 
as quickly as you can, please.” 

The old pilot now stepped forward 
and the other passengers, all er 2x4 
learn the particulars of such a disaste: 
as that which had befallen the Hurs 
Castle, being perhaps the more in 
terested as everybody felt that such ai 
event might happen to the John Lin 
too, and that they had cause to b 
thankful for their own safety. 

The description given by Colone 
Fortwell of the misfortune that befe. 
the Hurst Castle was an exciting oni 
The vessel had sailed from Gravesen 
a week later then the John Line, an 
was what was called an extra ship, pu 
on in the season to meet the number_< 
passengers returning or bound to Indi 
a number increased’ largely at th 

articular time in consequence of tk 

hina war, in which some Indian re; 
ments were engaged, necessitating t 
return of the officers on furlough. 

The tide of passengers to the Eas 
which now streams in such consta) 
volume, used to ebb to this country, du 
ing the months of April, May, and Jun 
before the south-west monsoon ar 
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hot weather and rain set in over the 
Indian continent, and flow back again 
in September and October, before our 
English winter began, and in time to 
enable passengers to share in the Indian 
cold season. 

The Hurst Castle, put on the berth 
tomeet these requirements, had been 
pushed forward in her lading, and, as 
contrary winds—against which the John 
Line had spent a week in beating—pre- 
vailed, orders had been given to tow her 
down Channel as far as circumstances 
would permit. 

On the evening after the tug had cast 
off from the Hurst Castle abreast of the 
Isle of Wight, and soon after sail had 
been made qupen the ship, the col- 
lision oceurred. It was just getting 
dark, and the passengers were sitti 
round the cuddy table making eac! 
other's acquaintance, or, in the case 
of Indian officers, comparing notes 
and discussing military topics, when a 
shout was heard upon deck of a “ Light 
right ahead.” At the moment thi 
caused no particular excitement, as 
it was not by any means the first time 
in her progress from Gravesend that the 
same cry from the look-out had re- 
sounded through the ship and nothing 
had happened. Now, however, as it ap- 
peared from Colonel Fortwell’s narra- 
tive to the listening group of passen- 
pS on the quarter-deck of the John 
Line, something more serious appeared 
impending. 

he cry of “ Light right ahead” was 
followed by the order to port the helm 
in such loud tones as to be_perfectly 
andible in the cuddy of the Hurst Cas- 
tle. Then there was a rush of feet on 
deck and an unusual confusion and 
shouting forward. 

“Some of the passengers,”said Colonel 
Fortwell, continuing his account of the 
mishap, “ran out on deck, and I did so 
too; I saw a black mass of sail, and a 
red and green light so close to our ship 
forward that an instant crash appeared 
inevitable ;. at the same instant the 
captain of the Hurst Castle dashed 
past me rushing to the wheel. ‘ Let 
the wheel go, you lubberly rascal,’ he 
shouted as he ran aft. ‘You have put 
the helm the wrong way !’” 


“ Hard-a-port, hard-a- 
the pilot from forward. 
you doing there abaft?” 

“Let go the lee main braces! Back 
the main yard !” called out the captain. 
“What do you mean by putting the 
helm the wrong way, you scoundrel ?” 

At this the man at the wheel went 
down on his knees to the captain, 
exclaiming in broken English, “Me no 
savey, sare! me no savey, sare!” 

The mass of sails ahead and the 
bright lights closed right upon us; a 
lou rending crash was heard ; a sudden 
shock brought the ship up as it were 
all standing, to use a sailor’s phrase, 
and a terrible cry arose from both 
ships. “That was an awful moment,” 
said the Colonel, “for the best and 
bravest, and many an expressed and 
silent prayer rose to the lips or occupied 
the hearts of those who experienced 
it. 

Fortunately, the presence of mind of 
the captain of the Hurst Castie, in 
backing the mainyard and stopping 
the way of the ship, thus lessening the 
force of the collision, saved the vessel 
from going down then and there, but 
she was so much damaged that it was 
necessary to bear up for Portsmouth 
Harbour, to repair and refit. The 
steamer backed off and continued her 
course, apparently unhurt. 

“This comes, you see, ladies _and 
gentlemen,” here put in the old Welsh 
pilot, “of shipping these forrinners— 
whatever do we want with Dutchmen, 
and Swedes, and I-talians, to man our 
ships, and Frenchmen too, above all, 
when we can get good british tars for a 
few shillings more wages? It is beyond 
me; and just look at the consequences !” 
So saying, the old pilot shook his head 
dolefully, made his bow, and said good- 
bye to the John Line, for Colonel Fort- 
well’s luggage was now on board, the 
cutter hoisted up, and the Cowes pilot- 
boat, bowseing up her mainsail, and 
showing the big number 13C upon it, 
was evidently awaiting the pilot’s 
arrival to be off. 

The other passengers of the John Line 
now eagerly crowded round Colonel and 
Mrs. Fortwell, congratulating them on 
their escape, and anxious to show any 


rt,” called out 
“What are 


civilities they could to the new comers. 
Mrs. Fortwell, from her quiet and lady- 
like manners, and engaging yet self- 
possessed bearing, attrac much at- 
tention, as also did Colonel Fortwell’s 
clear and soldier-like way of describing 
the adventures they had encountered in 
this early stage of their journey to- 
India. 

Meantime the order was given by the 
captain to fill away the mainyard, and 
she dipped her ensign as a rting salu- 
tation to the Cowes pilot-boat No. 13, 
upon the short quarter-deck of which— 
three steps and overboard—paced the- 
old Welshman, waving an adieu. 

“Let’s have some twine here now, 
young Compass,” said the fourth officer, 
and I'll re-mark these braces again, for 
we have not quite done with the short. 
and long tacks yet while the wind has 
so much westing in it.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” replied Compass, who - 

now learnt the correct nautical 
reply to an order from a superior officer 
on board ship, “aye, aye, sir ;” and off 
he ran to the galley for one of the balls 
of twine, which had been left apparently 
in the same confusion as when he and 
the other apprentice ran to the side of 
the vessel to see the new arrivals from 
the pilot cutter. A glance into the 
galley showed the cook busy in prepar- 
Ing to serve out the men’s allowances of 
food for dinner. Leonard, the ordinary 
seaman who had been engaged upon 
tarring and balling the twine with him 
and the other apprentice, and who had 
remained behind a minute or two when 
every one else ran to see what was going 
on as the pilot cutter hove in sight, 
was still engaged in trimming the yards, 
a duty he could not quit till completed. 
So Conqueror, picking up one of the- 
balls of twine, the largest there, ran 
back with it to the poop. 

When sufficient had been cut off for 
the required purpose of marking the 
main topgallant and royal braces, again 
the fourth officer gave Conqueror back 
the ball of twine, saying, “Take it down 
in the berth, Youngster, and put it where- 
youcan find it. Twine is always use-- 

ul. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FOOTBALL SEASONS PAST AND PRESENT. 


0’ County fixtures there are many. 
Yorkshire met Northumberland at 
Leeds on the 10th of this month; Durham 
at Hartlepool on the 17th; and is to meet 
Lancashire at Manchester to-day. On the 
1%h of January the New Zealanders will 
appear at Wakefield ; and on the 9th of 
ebruary the Cheshire men are due at 
Dewsbury, a week before the men of 
Somerset do battle at Bradford. Lanca- 
shire meets the New Zealanders at Man- 
chester on the 8th of December; the 
match is fixed for the 26th of 
easy and the Somersetshire match for 
the 18th of the following month. 
The New Zealanders are to meet the 
Counties Union at Coventry on 
Fe 4th, by which time the Maories 
will pro bly have got into full form. The 
men met Surreyon November 12th, 


(Continued from page 111.) 


and the: 
Janua: 
with 
Sussex. 


are to meet Northampton on 


Middlesex will meet Kent, York- 


shire, and Durham, and either Lancashire | 


or Somerset in the Charity Festival at the 
Oval on March 16th, which we hope all 
London football-players will make a point 
of attending. Somerset is very busy in the 
west, and will come to Blackheath this 
Saturday to try conclusions with the Lon- 
don Scottish. _ Devonshire is to be met 
st Taunton on January 5th; Gloucester- 
shire at Gloucester on January 12th; and 
the Maories are to be on January 26th at 
Wellington, which has been selected as a 
peculiarly appropriate battle-ground for the 
visitors from the New Zealand capital. ~ 
The universities have a long list of en- 
gagements. They are to meet Blackheath, 


th. Suffolk has matches arranged | 
orthampton, Essex, Norfolk, and | 


Richmen?, Bradford, and London Scottish, 
each of which powerful clubs has a longer - 
list of fixtures than ever. Of course, they 
are to meet each other, and equally, of 
course, they are both to try and score off 
the New Zealand fifteen. 

The Association North and South match 
is fixed for January 19th ; the International 
match inst Wales takes place on Feb- 
ruary ‘ond. that against Treland on February 
2ist, that against Scotland, the greatest 
football event of the year, on April 13th. 
The London and Sheffield Associations are 
to meet at the Oval on the 23rd February, 
and the London and Glasgow Associations 
are to meet at Glasgow a month afterwards. 
The combined universities are to meet. 
London at the Oval on the 15th of December. 
The oldest of the provincial associations, 
Sheffield, is to meet Birmingham on the Ist 
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-of December, and stern will be the battle 
between the men of blades and hardware ; 
on the 19th of January Sheffield has ar- 
ranged a match with Glasgow, and on the 
28rd of February London is to see them at 
the Oval. Staffordshire has a long pro- 
gramme ; so has that rising county, North- 
amptonshire. Surrey is to meet Kent, 
Essex, Hertfordshire, and London; West 
Surrey is to meet Hampshire, East Surrey, 
and the United Hospitals, while the seven 
divisional county associations are to contend 
with each other for the district champion- 
ship. As the Kugby men have the New 
Zealanders to keep them alive, so the Asso- 
ciation devotees have had the Canadians to 
make people talk of them. Their short 


season ended with the Oval match on the | 


-3lst of October against the Swifts. The 
counties of Essex and Suffolk, Berkshire and 
Buckinghamshire, Wiltshire and Sussex, 
Shropshire and Cambridgeshire, have all 
deen extending their match lists, but to 
give the fixtures would be to confuse these 
‘notes with detail. 

In Scotland the Associationists intend to 
be so busy that it is doubtful if there will 
be enough Saturdays in the week to carry 
‘the fixtures! And the Unionists, whose 
head-quarters are in the schools, are reported 
to be making great efforts to bring discord 
in oblivion, and make a fresh start of good- 
will all round. There is said to be quite an 
abundance of promising players destined to 
carry all before them, and recruits for the 
resumed International in more than sutti- 
cient quantity are announced from the High 
School, both Academicals, West of Scot- 
land, and Edinburgh Wanderers, who all 


-claim to have the best fifteen they have had , 


for years. 
orth Wales affects Association almost 

‘as much as South Wales does Kugby. 
The Welsh Association Challenge Cup has 
more entries for 1888-9 than it has had in 
‘any previous season, and the “Unionists, in 
-addition to a heavy local card, have a long 
array of New Zealand matches. The 
Unionists —in a football sense —are re- 

rted to be in particularly high feather 
in Ireland this year, and we are promised 
‘rather more bands and banners than here- 
tofore. , The Associationists are strongest 
in Ulster, and the schoolboys now growin, 
into manhood are furnishing plenty o' 
material for a better side than that which 
last year lost by five to one and made the 
best of a hollow defeat by claiming it as 
‘a moral victory.” 

Last season was a lucky one for England 
in Association history. All three of the 
International matches were won, and won 
well. In the north, it is true, there was a 
great outburst of professionalism ; but in 


the south and west no paid players put in 
_ &n appearance, and the game was played as 
i it should be, simply as a time, and not 

as a means of money-making. 
i England beat Scotland by five goals to 
none, Wales by five to one, and Ireland by 
| the same ; but the Irish match was hardly 
! @ eerious one, as the number of goals could 
‘ have been donbled had an effort been made. 
' For the Welsh match, the Principality had 
perhaps the best team it has ever put into 
the field, while three of the English choices 
—Cobbold, A. M. Walters, and Forrest— 
were Prevented from playing. Up to half. 
time the scores were equal—one leach ; 
but then the Welshmen tired. The Welsh 
defence was very stubborn, and the English 
forward play quite up to the average, 
though critics found fault with the rear- 
guard, whose credit was redeemed by Ha- 
worth—in fact, Haworth, Dewhurst, and 
Goodall were the heroes of the match. The 
match took place at Crewe, which it has 
since been discovered is not in Wales ! 

The England-Scotland match took place 


before a huge crowd of spectators. The 

me was very fast, the forward play of 
zo0dall and Dewhurst being wonderfull 
brilliant even for them, and Moon’s goal- 
keeping provoking much applause. 

e elevens for the International matches 
were selected from nineteen players, whom 
we may fairly consider to be the champion 
Association players of 1888. There played 
in all three of the matches T. Lindley, of 
Notts Forest; F. Dewhurst, of Preston 
North End; H. Allen, of the Wolver- 
hampton Wanderers; and D. Horlgetts, of 
Aston Villa) W. R. Moon, of the Old 
Westminsters, played against Scotland and 
Wales ; as did also R. Howarth, of Preston 
North End; C. Holden-White, of the 
Swifts ; J. Goodall, of Preston North End; 
1 and G. Woodhall, of West Bromwich 
Albion. G. Haworth, of Accrington, played 

inst Scotland only ; C. Mason, of the 
Wolverhampton Wanderers, and F. E. 
Saunders, of the Swifts, played against 
Wales only; and R. Roberts, of West 
Bromwich Albion; A. Aldridge, of West 
Bromwich Albion ; R. Holmes, of Preston 
| North End; C. Shelton, of Notts Rangers ; 
G. Allen, of Aston Villa; and W. J. Bas- 
sett, of West Bromwich Albion, played 
against Ireland only; P. M. Walters, of 
the Old Carthusians, played against Ire- 
land and Scotland. 
The Rugby game, owing to the regrettable 
dispute, has no International contest to 
form the chief feature of the season. The 


on the Queen’s Park Ground at Glasgow | 


record consequently concerns itself main] 
with county matches. Middlesex won al 
their four matches; Lancashire won four, 


and loat two out of six ; Somersetshire woo 
two and lost two; Yorkshire wen four ant 
lost three ; Cheshire won two, lost one, and 
drew one ; Sussex won all three matches: 
Durham lost four and drew one; Sure 
won one and lost two; Northumberlani 
won one, lost two, and drew two ; Dever. 
shire won two, lost one, and drew on; 
Norfolk won one and lost one; Fer wa 
its one match ; Cumberland lost one and 
drew one; Cornwall had the same luck: 
Northampton lost all three of its match 
and Westmoreland and Gloncestertir 
each drew their one engagement. 

Had there been an International, the iol. 
lowing would have been the ‘‘caps” selertei 
by the Rugby Union Committee : A. Fagu, 
back ; R. Robertshaw, G. C. Hubbard, sal 
J. Valentine, three-quarter-backs ; F. Bo 
son and H. F. Fox, half-backs; G. L Je: 
fery, W. G. Clibborn, J. _H. Deshur, 
A. Robinson, W. Spurling, P. F. Hance, 
L. Hickson, H. Eagles, and C. Ander, 
forwards. 

There were two North and South matches. | 
In the first, played at Whalley Rane, | 
Manchester, and resulting in a drawal | 
try each, the most prominent player for | 
the North were Tristram at back, and | 
Valentine and Bonsor as outsiders; while 
Ashford scored for the South, after the bet 
bit of passing his side accomplished | 
the return match, played on the Rectoy 
Field, Blackheath, the South won Hy a 
goal and a try toa goal. The forward pli 
of the South was very fine, the team owng 
much of their success to two Somersetshirt 
choices, Parsons and Woods, who took the 
places of Oakley and Cartens in the frst 
match ; and H. F. Fox, of Blackheath, 
{ook the half-backship vacated by M. T. 

cott. 

A word as to the New Zealanders, whot 
long list of matches—nearly sixty in num 
ber—is the feature of the present Rug! 
season. The team consists of eat 
members from the various clubs of te 
Britain of the South. There are no fie 
drawn distinctions of colour, but Msone. 


Nehua, G. Wynyard, W. Wynyard, ¥ 


G Wi 


(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


: ‘E now come to zne body of the car- 
riage, with its driving-seat and the 
seat for the men. 

This can be made from some thin sheet 
iron, and Fig. 16 is a side view; it should 
be fifteen inches long from A to B, and six 
uuches deep from B to c, by seven inches 
wide, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Model Locomotive,’ ete. 


PART Iv. 


i, The ceiving seat is three and a quarter | 

inches deep from D to E, and has a brass j 
handrail round top, and the seat lifts up, 
forming a small locker inside. 

The portion from c to E forms s seat for , 
the men, and is in reality nothing but a 
slightly curved lid with two handles across, 
as shown. This is hinged on the right- | 


hand side, and the long box formed by mt 
used to carry extra lengths of hose, 
The driver’s footboard is shown at.F, 
is three and a half inches from F to&: ui 
five inches wide. It is supported by 


' eurved iron rods (H), to which it is secu”! 


ed 0 


4 


screwed, and they are also serew 
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boards secured to the body of the carriage 


by hinges which allow it to be raised to 


‘front of carriage, as shown at A A in Fig. 17, 
which is a front view of the same. | 


Fig. 16. 


This also shows the lower box (B), which 
rojects below the framework, as at K, 
ig. 16, amd to which the turn-table is 


remove the suctien and delivery hose, 
which is carried in wide hooks beneath it. 
This footboard is the length of a B, Fig. 


anna 


Fig. 17. 


sttached (B) by the pin (Fig. 12). This | 16, and is two and a half inches wide. 


The 
ower box is to be three and a half inches | edges should be nicely rounded off. 


asmall hole drilled at the inner end and’ 
screwed to the framework, as shown. 

Referring back to Fig. 16 you will see: 
two supports (M M), which are also shown 
in Fig. 17 at G G. These are to hang a 
short ladder on, which is to be made like 
Fig. 19. They should be two inches and 
six-eighths at a, and spread out te three: 
and a half inches at B. Each ladder should 
have six steps, or rungs, as they are called, 
and be nineteen inches long. The irons. 
(cc and D D) are for the purpose of joining 
two ladders together, and are simply bent 
round and secured by a couple of small 
brass brads. 

Two hand-brakes will next have to be 
fitted one on each side, with the handles 
close to the driver’s seat, as in Fig. 20. 

The handle-bar or lever should measure 
eleven and a half inches from A to B, and 
work freely on the pivot c, which is simply 
a small brass pin riveted into a flat plate, 
which is screwed to the body of the carriage 
or secured by solder. 

A racket-plate (D) is then made from 


Fig. 20. 


some sheet brass, and bent to right anglee 
80 as to screw it on, and then cut out on. 


es) 


LI 


eep by three wide, and eight and a half 
Me ll door (c) allows this also to be 


You will require four hooks on each side 
to support the hose. They are the shape 
of Fig. 18, and can be made from some 


Fig. 21. 


top with teeth, as shown in Fig. 21, to hold 
the hand-lever in position. 
of same. 


B is.aside view 
These may be painted black. 


Fig. 19. 
tical for tools, D D are the “one-eighth inch brass hammere’ up to 
=< of the fm iy and F F are the foot- | shape, which also hardens them, and then 


Fig. 22. 


The second pivot (E, Fig. 20) must alse 


be firmly screwed to the frame, a little in. 
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front of the rear wheel, and the short lever 
which carries the skid of the brake (F) must 
ye hammered up to the shape shown at 


Fig. 23. 


Fig. 22 to allow the brake to act on the ; 


‘hind wheels. 

A is the bearing for it to work in, made 
from a short length of brass tubing, with 
flanges soldered on and screwed to frame. 

The skid (B) is one inch and six-eighths 
long, made of wood, and bolted to the short 
lever. The inner face may have a piece of 
eather nailed on. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 
(Continued from page 61.) 


N our last month's part we started the present 

series of competitions with three subjects, and 

‘we now add others. The general introductory re- 

marks printed on page 60, as well as the “ Rules and 

Conditions” on page 61, apply equally to these freah 
subjects. 


IV.—Music Competition. 


We now offer, as in previous years, Two PRIZES, of 
Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the 
best musical setting, with organ or pianoforte 
accompaniment, of any of the verses appearing in 
our last volume (Vol. x.), or in the Summer and 
Christmas parts of 1888. There will be two classes 
-only srith the exception of the Special Extra Class 
mentioned on this page), the Junior embracing all 
ages up to 18, and the Senior from 18 to 24. We 
may mention here that the composition of the 
“Junior” prize-winner in our last Musical tournay 
will appear in our Christmas Number, just ready. 


{The last day for sending in is February 28th, 1889.] 


V.—Sketching from Nature. 

So much interest was manifested in the articles on 
“Sketching from Nature” in our last volume, that 
we have resolved to further stimulate the artistic 
effort of our readers by offering Two PRIZES, of Two 
Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the best 
original sketch in oils or water-colours represents 
tive of “‘ WINTER.” Competitors will be divided into 
two classes (not counting tue extra over-age class) ss 
follows—Junior, all ages up to 18; Senior, ages from 
18to 2%. The higher prize will go <o the class snow- 
dng superior merit. 


{The last day for sending in ig March 81st, 1889.) 


Just above the brake ratchet you will Apropos | Le aah repr sarees 
require another short arm or bracket to ster eG be informed riety 
carry the lamps. These should be made Labi erty erwinuert un the Ik 


really a creditable work of art.” 
We print this as a timely warning to thet: 

boys who attempt ‘ works of art’ when defice: 

any knowledge of the most elementary rues 

. and are consequently beaten by others of sh~ 

© designs” they and their friends may, perhaps, tt 

but little. It is far better to attempt what i+! 

within one’s powers, and to do that thoronghls 

tosoarafter ambitious designs which, despite tars 

painstaking work that may be devoted to ther. a 

artistically considered, utter failures. Tn “+#-% 

bits of colour all over a large space, however :1-:- 

able each individual spot may be, does not. 1.2 

be ever remembered, ea picture. When it 

A latter task is attempted, composition and barney 
have necessarily to be ‘considered. Of cours ¢ 

“creditable work of are” will gain a higher wuu:¢ 

of marks than a ‘‘creditable commonpluc 


ceo 
then it must really be a work of art, and not a met 
abortive ambition in colours. 


very carefully of sheet copper, and should 

be ‘one inch deep, one inch and a quar- 

| ter pte and two inches and six-eighths 

Fi . 23 is a front view at A with bracket 

on which they are slipped to support them, 
and B is a side view of same. 


(To be continued.) 


Special Extra “Over-age” Prizes. 


One of our older readers writes : Perhaps I ought 
not to suggest such a thing, seeing that your kind- 
ness already must cost you a ve! ‘deal of both 
trouble and money, but I do think a great many of 
your competitors would be very pleased if the age 
did not shut them out from trying again after they 
are 24. Would it be possible to give certificates 
without any money prizes up to, say, 30?" 

‘We have thought carefully over this matter, and 
have resolved, in the interests of our many older 
readers who do not like to be excluded by an age 
limit, to make a special eztra class, to include ail 
ages above 24. In this class we will give a uniform 
prize of One Guinea in each of the subjects an- 
nounced for competition, provided the best produc- 
tions in this extra class surpass those of the 
winners in our ordinary Senior Division. Should 
the ‘special extras” fall below the Senior Division, 
no prize will be awarded. All the subjects now 
announced in this our eleventh series of competi- 
tions are thus open to our older readers, who 
must, however, conform to the “ Rules and Condi- 
tions” applicable to all our other competitors. 


| 
| 


From the last issue of Dr. Barnardo's ‘‘ Night and 
Day,” the organ of his wonderful network of Homes 
for poor boys and girls, we oxtract the following : 
“A large parcel of beautifully illuminated texts 
(‘ Words of Jesus’) have been received, through the 
editor, from the readers of the Boy's OWN PAPER, 
with a request for their acknowledgment in these 


TT Aovantum.—Being so often, asked boat 
fish, we thought we would please many | 


columns, with which { gladly comply. They are | may dip deeper into the aquarium in a moot 
well suited as wall decorations for our Infirmary, or | two. Now, gold and silver fish are 
for the Cottage Houses at Ilford.” ‘some little attention, We bare 
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them slowly starved, until some fine morning they 
were foun! tloating dead on the top of the water. It 
Js marvellous that people should be found to exist 
who believe that any creature can live without food. 
As well might we expect to invent the perpetual 
motion, or sit down in a tub and lift ourselves up. 
instead of having a large aquarium to begin with, 
which would cost some pounds, it will be better 
to hava a large glass glube. It isa very pretty orna- 
ment for a dining-room efdeboard. The fish them- 
selves may be bought for about twopence each. Put 
in the bottom a handful of clean sand and shingle, 
and two or three fresh-water snails. These tend to 
keep the water pure and your pets healthy. One 
side of the globe should be darkened, to afford shade, 
A blind would answer. The water may be changed 
three times in winter, and twice a week in summer. 
It is easy to draw it off with a syphon, but do not 
pour the water in cataract-fashion over the fish, or 
You may injurethem. Rain it in from a watering-pan. 

Food.—No bread. Little bits of finely-minced raw 
meat, small garden worms, geutles, and small grairs, 
such as millet, fine rice, etc. The water must be 
soft, and it is best to have it from the river. 


THe PouLtRY Run.—We hope many of our boys 
have fowls laying. Well, by goo and careful feed- 
ing: not allowing them to get too fat—which thev 

if you use nearly all floury food—we hope they 
will continue to supply the breakfast-table for many 
a day to come. Give meaty scraps, or boil bits of 
bullock’s lights and mince fine among their food. 
Warm food, too, will often be an advantage; an! 
remember that hens that are not well housed cannot 
be good layers. Give corn, and do not spare 
the green food. At this time of year the dui th 
rat be guarded against wet, or it will be mud, not 

just. 

We are often asked about soft-shelled eggs, or 
“wind” eggs, as they are sometimes called. Even 
soya who give plenty of old lime, etc., are surprised 
to find some fowls constantly laying these soft . 
Get some old oyster-shells, and poder them. Mix 
this with the food. Let the f be not too soft or 
sloppy ; let them have a large quantity of grain for a 
time. Finish all repairs at once before the bad 
weather begins in carnest. 

Weed out useless fowls, and begin even already to 
consider what breeds you intend going in for in the 
ensuing year. 

Chickens that lie about on damp floors, whether 
wood, earth, or stone, are apt to suffer from cramp 
in the legs about this season. Give them more space 
forarun. Put Spratt’s bone-dust in the food, and a 
rusty nail or two in the water as a tonic. Feed on 
rather better food—good grain, and meaty table- 
scraps. Pair birds you mean to show ; feed well, and 
0 tame them. 

Beware of «vercrowding. Kill off older birds, 
Keep your best an? * aiiniest cockerel for the next 
season. Five hens with one cock are quite enough. 


Tag Piczos Lorr.—You must do all you can this 
month to render the loft pure and sweet and clean. 
It should be kept as dry as possible, and, although 
well ventilated, free from draughta. If you do s0, 
and if you feed judiciously and well, and watch the 
weather, you will hardly have a sick bird. Remem- 
ber that sick pi ns are most unsatisfactory 
patients, as well as birds of all kinds. Their inherent 
conrage seems to enable them to make no show of 
Diness until it is pust hope and recovery. Never- 
theless, a a':k bird ought to have a chance, and 
hence we advocate the hospital-pen. Warmth, too, 
is a very great reviver. and, as with the old wife's 
Plan of rolling a sick chicken in a piece of flannel 
and laying it near the fire, we have known a pigeon 
Placed in a quiet warm corner in a pen revive when 
penal medicine woald have killed it. You will 

ve cleared out your loft, or weeded it by this time, 
keeping only ‘asedat birds—namely, those you mean 
to breed from. Of coarse, you do not go in for more 
than one or two breeds. Well, then, at this season 
learnestly advise you to do your best to get a book 
on pigeons —the Ioan of it if you are too poor to pur- 
chase, and stady those breeds well. Fulton's book 
is the largest and best. Begin already to think 
abont the coming season. Lay your plans an‘ hatch 
them, and make all your improvements when the 
weather is fine. 

THR AVIARY.—There is little doing at present in 
the bird world. All is quiet, and all ought to be 
sweet and clean. We hope, anyhow, you get up be- 
times in the moraing, and that you really do feed 
and water your canary or canaries before you take 
Jour own breakfast. Stand clear of hemp, and be- 
wareof all food whose compouition you do not know, 
alo of dainties, else we will have letters about loss 
of voice and asthma, both of which complaints, nine 
tines out of ten, are brought on by injudicious feed- 


Tus Rappirry.—Are you trying your hand at 
miking new hutches? Why not? Old boxes are 
cheap, and so are nails and tools. We trust you can 
always borrow, if you have not s box of your own. 
You cannot make the hutches too roomy. We advise 
}o 1 see really go -d ones belonging to some fancier, 
and follow his models. The ing season is a 
long way ahead; but if you live in the country, and 
can get a sheltered corner to keep rabbits in, you 
might well begin now to prepare the little yard, and 
you might save your pence to buy wire netting. We 
give you more hiuts about this anon. Mean- 
do not let your pets languish for good fnod 
a clean, dry bed, with a blink of sunshine 
it can be had. 


fe 
FF 


THE K&NNEL.—We have lately been using Sanitas 
soap to wash our dogs. It is not extravagant, and it 
really is excellent. We also use the Sanitas veteri- 
nary ointment for sores or abrasions. In December 
you must bed and feed very well, and regularly, 
That is the great secret. As certain as sunrise our 
doys are fed at eight o'clock, and again at five, and 
they know the hours well. 


THE BEE WORLD.—There is little to be done this 
month except to study books on the subject. Do 
this, and you can make bees profitable. 


THR KITCHEN GARDEN.— This even in November 
should be a thing of beauty. Keep walks, and beds, 
and borders tidy, then. There is no occasion to let 
the decaying leaves of vegetables lie rotting on the 
ground’; they are as unwholesome as unsightly. Get 
carrots, beetroot, etc., up, and stored. Earth up 
celery.’ Lay out new gardens. Dig and trench. 
Cut hedges, and prune the hardier fruit trees. Now 
a the time for planting trees, frnit, etc, and don’t 
forget it. Mix desd leaves with well-rotted stable 
stuff, and you will have excellent manure. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—Baild trellis-work, win- 
dow-boxes, etc., depending for a show on things from 
greenhouse or garden. 


THE FLOWER GARDFN.—Make rockeries. There 
is no nicer employment for a fine December day. 
Study chrysanthemums. Keep beds and borders 
free of weeds, and rake and roll your walks, 


SOS 


Correspondence. 


Uncas. — 1. The star that appeared a few months 
ago, and caused you so much perturbation, is 
simply the planet Venus, which can be seen now if 
you will only take the trouble to look for it, and 
no more requires explaining" than does the sun. 
There was nothing wonde: about the affair ex 
cept the Ignorance which made a wonder of the 
most famillar star in the sky. 2 The best plan is 
to get the Edinburgh University Calendar. 


Goso.—It is a good plan to varnish new gold frames 
with best copal varnish. Their appearance is im- 
proved, and they can be cleaned at any time with 
a sponge and cold water. Jf yours have not been 
so varnished, wash them over with old ale; or use 
a solution of salts of tartar, very weak. In all 
cases use clean rag or sponge, and rub very gently. 


ONE FOR CAMBRIDGE.—We give such a list each 
ear in our account of the race. See back volumes. 
‘ou are mistaken as to the meaning of the state- 

ment. When a race is won easily it does not 
matter how many lengths the winner is in front ; 
gome would reckon the distance if the winners had 
not eased : while others would merely give a roush 
guess at the space between the boats. Anything 
over two lengths is ‘‘easy." No man could be 
exact in estimating nine or ten lengths of a racing 
eight. 

B. RoBsRTSs.— The articles on fire-balloons were in 

the November part for 1880. 


‘W. PRINGLE.—We never reply in our ‘next issue” 
or “next number,” or ‘‘this month.” Letters re- 
quiring such urgent answer are simply destroyed, 
asthe number im which the reply is asked for 
the press before the letter arrives. 


YEMEN.—Messrs. Simphin, Marshall, and Co. would 
forward you Barnes's ‘‘ Bookkeeping.” Their ad- 
dress is in Statiouers’ Hall Court. All the parts 
you mention are in print. 


Jago. -— Sodor is contracted from Sudereys, or 
Southern Islands, the Norse name for the Hebrides, 
as distinguishing them from the Nordereys or Ork- 
neys. The Bishop of the Isles had his seat at 
Rushin or Castleton, in the Isle of Man ; and when 
that island became united to England in the reign 
of Edward 11, the bishop still retained his tite of 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, though the Sodor Isles 
had withdrawn themselves from his jurisdiction, 
and chosen a bishop of their own. 


AGED BRE.—1. The x should be final. The name is 
a@ Norman one, and js pronounced as if it were 
French. 2 You will find articles on horn-polishing 
in eur December part for 1883. 


MicHagL BassisHaw.—There is a bit of the Roman 
wall of London on the site of the new Post Office 
buildings; the more recent wall can be seen in 
patches along the London Wall line. Begin at St. 


Gilse’s, Cripplegate. Get Treloar's ‘‘ Ludgate Hill,” 
price one shilling, of Messrs. GriMith and Farran. 
A. J. G. M.—The part costa eightpence, it free, or 


sixpence if ordered through a bookseller. ‘The 
Penny Whistle, and how to play it,” was in the 
‘August part for 1884. 


E. Huxter—The problem of atrial navigation is 
not nesrly so simple as you seem to think. Your 
design has been tried before, and fafled. Consult 
the proceedings of the Aeronautical Society, or 
look up the articles in recent encyclopedias. 
Mansfield's “‘ Atrial Navigation” might save you 
from wasting your time in on your pre- 
sent tack. 


F. CartTkR. — The double-handed deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet was in the April part for 1830. 


G. UW. (Nova Scotia.)—You could not do better than 
procure a copy of Cessell's Popular Educator. In 
an out-of-the-way station in the woods, far from 
schools or colleges, there 1a no ove publicattun 
likely to teach you so much. Another, and an ex- 
cellent plan for advanced students, is to take in 
an encyclopedis in monthly parts, and read eact: 

art rough as the month's work. Messi, 

¥. and R. Chambers, of London und Edinburzh, 
are now publishing a new edition of their well- 
known encyclopsedia at a shilling per month. 


D. G. SHEPHERD.—All patents are indexed and clas- 
sified, and the indexes have to be consulted. You 
have to supply a drawing and a specification. 


F. HAMBLIN.—As a first bonk, you might try Lobley’s 
“Geology for All,” which’ is published by Roper 
and Drowley, price half-a-crown. 

C.F. AYRES.—1. So long as the pole is dro on 
the taking-off side, it dees not matter. pares 
ing pole for a boy of fifteen should be eleven feet 

igh. 


No; the profit or loss is made on the buy- 

selling. If you buy stock at 90, and it 
falls to 60, and then rises to 05, and you sell at 
95, you make a Of course, if you have to 
realise at 60 you make a loss. 


E.G. C.—1. Look in the directory for the address of 
the nearest timber merchant. 2. You need not go 
north of the Tweed. The London Scottish is a 
kilted regiment. 8 In the past commissions were 
given to mere babies. 

E. DUN (Trinidad).—Castings of the model engines 
cap be obtained from Bateman’s Model Dockyard, 
Fleet Street, B.c. 

8. G.—1. There is “Ferrets and Ferreting,” price 

ablished by L. Gill, 170, Strand. 2 Try 
Trapping,” price one shilling, same 


sixpence, 
“ Practi 
publisher. 

P. L. D.—Recruits for the cadet corps of the London 
‘Rifle Brigade should apply to headquarters. 48, 
Finsbury Pavement, kc. The is between 
twelve and seventeen, but you must not be under 
five feet in height. The annual subscription is 
five shillings; the cost of uniform two pounds. 
The drills are advertised in the ‘‘Standard" on 
Mondays. 


T. E.—Longomontanus was a Danish astronomer. 
He lived between 1562 and 1647. 


A SUFFERER.—No, it is some quack remedy. Regu- 
lation of diet, exercise, fresh air, the hath, and 
regularity in living, are the best and safest cures 
for dyspepsia. 


A. Coox.—Stretch the rabbit-skins tightly, hair-side 
inmost, on a board, and apply trong mixture of 
alum ; or wet the skin, and dust with powdered 
alum. Dry in the air, and scrape. Do the same 
again a second time. Read reply to A SUFFERER. 

Take a cold bath every morning. 


FELIX GRoss.—Mange in rabbits must be prevented. 
‘A mangey rabbit is rarely worth curing. 


C. 1. F.—Knock-knees are often more apparent than 
real. Growing boys ought to have large joints. 


P. I. THomMPsoN.—1. After washing, anoint the dogs 
with compound sulphur ointment, diluted to the 
consistency of cream with olive-oil. 2.No; ap- 
prentices at sea get very little wages. 


B. D. H.—It you now entirely abstain from the evil 
‘practices yon mention, and take good food and 
regular exercise—which, being in the army, you 
eit have to, of course—you may escape from aure 
e 


H. E Srusgimetox —You will see the prices of 
igeons, and all birds, in the ‘Exchange and 
Srare” But much depends on breed and pro- 
Perties. 

SACHEM.—Read reply to B. D. H. 


GENU.—Yes, cycling strengthens the body generally. 
We have tried the Rover. It is an excellent 
machine. 


Fan Tart and G. HERBERT. — Please read Doras 
and back Correspondence. 


FRED (Bath).—The numbers of the B. 0. P. contain- 
ing the ‘‘Indian Club Exercises” are now quite 
out of print, but the articles have been incluc >4 
fn our “ Indoor Games and Recreations” volune, 
just published, of our “Boy's Own Bookshelf 
series. 


A SONG READER (Lavc..—See answer to FRED. 
“The Ball Juggling” is included in that volume. 


Jax.—The ‘‘Fifth Form at St. Dominic's” can now 
be obtained in # separate volume, in our ‘‘ Boy's 
Own Bookshelf” ies. 

Younea Prooress.—According to figures recently 
published, it would seem that, taking all the cx- 

nses of all the States, it is roughly estimated 

at a Presidential campaign coats the United 
States abont 20,000,000 dollars, or £4,000.000 
sterling. And this takes place, be it remembered, 
every three years! 


HeERts.—F. Warne and Co. have a useful book om 
fowls for amaterss—1s. @d. 


Gan you tell me why = 
In each gentleman's eye 

A twinkle 1] spy 

Gbhen he passes me by 

And he turns out bis Sees 
With delight as be goes?” 


Mr Policeman in response :- 
“ell, I fancy | ean, 
Since my oan Little man 
as been bursting wilh glee; 
find the reason | see — 
for this merning o3 | made a start 
1 heard bier joyous shout 
“The Boy's Qun Raper Chnstens Part 


Gill soon be comine, out’? 


|B.O.R 
(ha stmas 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 
OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of “Ilderim the Afghan,” et 


Dom Sebastian and Kabembi 


The Boy's Own Papet. 


LIGHTNING -LiKS spear-thrust,a quick 
A bound to avoid it, and then both 
combatants were hidden by a whirl of 
dust. When it cleared, Da Estrella was 


seen standing warily on the defensive, | 


while Kabembi showered upon him a 
hail of stabs, any one of which, had it 
struck his body in an undefended part, 
would have gone through it as a needle 
pierces silk. The countless watching 
eyes around could hardly follow the 
ceaseless Hashes of the spear, or the 
supple spring with which Dom Sebas- 
tian seemed to flit away from every 
stroke just ere it reached him. 

Suddenly Kabembi’s foot slipped as 
he made a tremendous lunge, and, as 
he stumbled forward, the Portuguese 
sword flashed and fell, and the king's 
broad black chest was streaked with 
crimson. 

“Now we can see what royal blood is 


like!” shouted Manoel, with a mocking ! 


laugh. 

Stung by the taunt, and the exulting 
cheers of the soldiers, Kabembi flew at 
his foe like a tiger, and seemed literally 
to toss him into the air on his spear- 
point as the dust-clouds again rose 
around both. The cloud passed, and 
Dom Sebastian lay stretched upon the 
earth, with a dark-red stain on the 
shoulder of his white vest. 

A yell of savage joy from the black 
masses along the bank drowned the 
broken prayers that Gomez was mut- 
tering to every saint whose name he 
could recollect. But the wound was 
really only a slight one, the steel breast- 
plate having turned the spear-point ; 
and, as Kabembi rushed in to dispatch 
his fallen foe, Dom Sebastian raised 
himself on one knee, and dealt a terrible 
blow at the Ngolo’s undefended limbs. 
The sword, just missing the knee-joint, 
made a fearful gash below it, and, as 
Kabembi staggered back with a hoarse 
growl of pain, Da Estrella sprang to his 
eet once more. 

But the fierce young king, sorely 
wounded though he was, was neither 
disabled nor disheartened. He saw with 
cruel joy the signs of fajling strength 
in the quivering lip and = drooping 
head of his enemy, who, already 
weakened by the almost superhuman 
exertions of the last few weeks, and 
grievously shaken by his stunning fall, 
was no match for his gigantic opponent. 
Feeling his strength giving way, Da 
Estrella determined to make one last 
effort to end the unequal conflict at 
once. Rushing upon Kabembi, he cut 
off the Ngolo’s spear-head with one 
slash of his sword ; but, ere he could 
strike again, the heavy shaft, whirled 
aloft in the king’s strong hand, fell like 
a thunderbolt upon his helmet ; and, as 
he reeled backward, stunned and dizzy, 
Kabembi, flinging away his_ shield, 
sprang upon him and seized him with 
an iron grasp. 

Once in that terrible clutch, the 
light and slender Portuguese had no 
more chance than a deer in the coils of 
aboa. In a moment he lay prostrate 
en the ground (his sword flying out of 
his hand as he fell), while Kabembi, 


CHAPTER IX.—AT THE LAST GASP. 


breast, clutched his throat in 4 
strangling gripe with one hand, and 
drew his knife with the other. But 
just then Dom Selmstian tore his left 

and free witha mighty effort, snatched 
his dagger from its sheath, and struck 
upward beneath the uplifted arm with 
ali his strength. Kabembi's grasp in- 
stantly relaxed, his giant form rolled 
over like a falling oak, and the two foes 
lay side by side, bleeding and motion- 
less. Such is war ! 

* * * * 

“Doth he live?” asked Pedro Gomez, 
breathlessly, as the Portuguese surgeon 
of the garrison bent over Da Estrella’s 
unconscious form half an hour later, in 
his quarters at the fort. 

a lie lives as yet” answered the 
doctor, with an air of learned and dig- 
nified gloom ; “but where the general 
vitality hath been so grievously de- 
pleted, there is ever to be feared a 
sudden access of catenture (fever), 
which may— ” 

“A plague on thy long words!” broke 
in Gomez, savagely ; “speak plainly for 
once, if thou canst, and tell me, in one 
word, will he live or no?” 

“ That is not for me or for any man 
to pronounce,” answered the doctor, 
somewhat crestfallen; “but whatever 
can be done for him by human skill, 
that will [ assuredly do.” 

“See that thou dost,” growled Gomez, 
turning to the door. “I must go see to 
the detence of the fort ; but mark this: 
if the Senhor Dom Sebastian dies under 
thy hands, thou shalt die by mine, 
though I should hang for it the next 
moment !” 

With this encouraging assurance the 
veteran departed to take up the duty 
devolved upon him by his master's dis- 
ablement. Though only a non-commis- 
sioned officer, his ability and experience 
were so universally acknowledged, that 
the whole garrison seemed at once to 
recognise him as Da Estrella’s fittest 
successor ;_ and as soon as he appeared 
several soldiers came up to him to ask 
for orders. He promptly “told off” 
four additional sentries to the outer 
palisade, bade the rest be ready to 
stand to their arms at the first alarm 
and, as soon as it was dark sent one of 
his negro boatmen to see what the 
enemy were about. 

More than an hour passed without 
any sign of the ‘scout's return, and 
Gomez was beginning to feel uneasy, 
when a faint “ hish!” was audible in the 
water below, and then the messenger’s 
voice was heard answering the challeng- 
ing sentries. He reported that he had 
mingled with the savages unperceived, 
and had learned that Kabembi, though 
still alive, was so dangerously wounded 
as to make his recovery doubtful, and 
that the whole army was utterly dis- 
heartened, and in no mood for pressing 
the siege. 

For an instant Gomez thought of sal- 
lying out with his whole force, falling 
upon the dispirited enemy under cover 
ot the darkness, and, if possible, slaying 
Kabembi himself. Had he done 80, he 
might have ended the war at one blow, 


pressing his knee on the fallen man’s | and prevented incalculable misery ; but 


even Ais stout heart shrank from th: 
responsibility of such a fearful hazard 
an he let the favourable moment pes 


ry. 
A week elapsed without any melests- 
tion from the enemy, during which [1 
Estrella regained conaciousness, ati 
began to gather a little strength. Hi: 
tirst use of it was characteristic. 4t 
the very outset of the siege he had sent 
a sealed bottle floating down the rite. 
containing a short statement of their 
situation ; and he now entrusted to th: 
same primitive post-office a brief a- 


| count of the siege itself (which he had 
| with great difficulty managed to write. 


winding up with an earnest wamizg 
against Jose d’'Ouro’s treacherous in- 
personation of himself, and an argest 


appeal for Epeedy help, which, alas: 
: its 


never reach destination. 

“Now,” said he, sinking back ex 
hausted, “whether I live or die, ry 
honour is safe, thank God !” 

On the following morning, a strange 
bustle was apparent in the enemys 
camp. On both sides of the river the 
savages were seen crowding out of the 
thicket, and pushing off their cance 
Boat after boat was filled and glided 
away up the stream, while through the 
clustering leaves stray glimpses could ' 
caught of body after body of men march- 
ing overland in the same direction 
The enemy were giving up the siege, 
then, and retreating! Hurrah! 

At first the weary soldiers hardly 
dared to believe the good news; bit 
when the last canoe had disappeared. 
and when one of their native scouts 
venturing cautiously within sight of 
the Ngolo camp, reported_it empty. 
their joy knew no bounds. In vain 
Gomez, Manoel, and a few other vete 
rans, warn them that this might be one 
of Kabembi’s fatal stratagems, and ear: 
nestly exhort them to keep watch that 
night as usual. The men grumblingly 
replied that they had had_watchmg 
enough of late, and might fairly take 
their rest now—that no one but their 
commandant had a right to give them 
orders, and that they were sure he, if 


‘well enough to be astir, would not 


grudge them a little repose. 

s Mutinous fools!” growled Gomez, 
“they deserve to be han; every man - 
To risk their lives and ours for one 
night's sleep!” 

‘They'll awake and find themselves 
dead,” with a gnp 
simile. 

“And so shall we, if we take not gow 
care. Hearken, Manoel: thou hast thr 
keenest eye and ear of us all; clin’ 
thou up the beacon-pole while I and 
these four good fellows keep watch bv 
low, and if thou seest or hearest augb! 
suspicious, fire the beacon straight 
way!” 

* 


said Manoel, 


* * * + 
More than half the night had passed 
without any alarm, when Manoel, alone 
on his lofty perch, heard, or thought he 
heard, a strange whispering sound 
low him, like the rustle of countless 
leaves, or the stealthy movement of § 
reat multitude It aight be fancy: 
‘or the measureu tramp of his comrade 


mn their watch below was still undis- 
urbed ; but, although he could see no- 
hing amid the pitchy blackness of the 
aoonless night, he could hear the mys- 
erious sound plainer and plainer every 
noment. At last he hear.l Gomez stop 
hort, as if listening ; and instantly 
urged by an impulse for which he 
ould not himself account) Manoel fired 
he beacon, and shouted with all his 
right, “ Portugal ! Portugal ! to arms!” 

s the flame sprang up, the whole 
urrounding darkness seemed to shape 
self into a swarm of wild figures and 
ideous faces, surging up on every side 
ike a flight of locusts. Shadowy canoes, 
led with black, silent phantoms, came 
reeping toward the fort over the dark 
rater; grim visages started up from 
he hollows of the shore, and fierce eyes 
lared through the tangled boughs, as 
‘ in this nightmare of midnight horrors, 
he very trees of the forest were body- 

themselves into armed foes. 

ell was it then for the reckless 
oldiers that most of them had, from 
heer force of habit, lain down to sleep 
ehind the outer Palisade, with their 
reapons beside them. Startled by 
fanoel’s shout, and the sudden glare 
f the beacon, they sprang up and 
sized their arms, not an instant too 
yon; for the moment the savages saw 
hemselves discovered, the still night 
ir was rent with the yell of the Ngolo 
‘ar-cry, and the human tigers came 

ing to the slaughter. 

‘o the few survivors of that terrible 
ight it appeared like a frightful dream 
a whirling nightmare of wild faces 
alf seen through rolling smoke, whiz- 
ng arrows, crackling musketry, toss- 
ig arms and flashing weapons, yells, 
iouts, groans, screams, cheers, blows 
ealt at random agaist invisible enc- 
ties, blood flowing like water, and 
eath comin; blindly, no man knew 
hence or how. The palisade was 
ttacked again and again, scaled, bat- 
sred, cut through, set on fire, but never 
iptured. Those who clambered over 
were shot by the musketcers of the 
ner stogkade ; those who tried to 
adermine it below were blown to 
ieces with hand-grenades flung down 
y Manoel and half a dozen of his com- 
des, But at length so many of the 
fenders had fallen that not enough 
ere left to man the wide circle of the 
iter entrenchment ; and Gomez gave 
1e word to carry off the wounded and 
‘tire into the inner stockade. 

It was now broad daylight, and the 
wages, perceiving their enemies’ re- 
eat, came rushing like wolves into the 
»serted space, but only to find them- 
Ives confronted by another entrench- 
ent stronger than the last, and mowed 
own by a deadly fire from unscen 
arksmen. They surged back in dis- 
ay to the outer palisade, behind which 
\ey took shelter ; and there was a brief 
lin the fury of this death-struggle. 

But this breathing-time did not last 
ng. The blows of knives and axes 
ere heard, followed by ao Srehing 
vund, which was terribly explaine 

then large pieces of the outer palisade 
tere seen to give WAY, and the savages, 
olding these before them like shields, 
dvanced once more against the inner 
ne. Bullets were useless against these 
ough saplings, and tl defenders were 
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beginning to waver, when Mad Manoel 
advanced with a huge ladle of melted 
lead, and, orying jeetingly, “Taste our 
soup, my black brothers!” flung the 
burning shower upon the heads of the 
ferocious assailants. A scream of pain 
broke forth, and there was a general 
seamper of all who were not actually 
disabled. The panic infected even 
those who had escaped unhurt, and the 
flood of assault ebbed away once more. 

But the attack was soon renewed. 
Keeping at a safe distance, and shelter- 
ing as much as possible behind the 
remains of the outer palisade, the 
Ngolos began to shower flame-tipped 
arrows upon the inner one, which was 
soon on fire in several places. Hidden 
by the smoke, the savages dashed 
across the intervening space, and had 
just forced their way into the entrench- 
ment at two points with yells of tri- 
umph, when they. were suddenly and 
startlingly checked. 

The strong opiate that had made Dom 
Sebastian sleep soundly through the 
whole fight, had now spent its power, 
and as he woke the roar of battle told 
him at once what was going on. Mad- 
dened by the thought of lying inactive 
while his comrades were fighting for 
their lives, he sprang up, and was in- 
stantly in the taick of the fray, clad 
only in a light linen tunic, with the fire 
of his excitement lighting up his 
wasted features and hollow eyes. 

The thundering shout with which the 
hard-pressed soldiers hailed his coming 
was answered by a howl of dismay from 
the superstitious eavnnes who might 
well think they saw the ghost of the 
terrible “Son of the Stars.” They 
turned and fled at once, while Da Es- 
trella raged among them like adestroy- 
ing angel, smiting right and left. But 
just as the surging tide seemed to turn 
the whole angle of the half-burned 
stockade gave way with a tremendous 
crash, pay Dom Sebastian vanished in 
a whirlwind of smoke, ashes, sparks, 
clashing weapons, and struggling 
limbs. 

With his fall the tide of battle turned 
once for all. The Portuguese gave 
ground, the Ngolos pressed on with 
shouts. Most of the defenders were 
speared, cut down, shot through, or 
trampled under foot, and only a mere 
handful of them (among whom were 
Gomez and Manoel, both wounded } 
made good their retreat into the citade 
formed by the square of huts, from the 
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windows of which they opened fire upon 
the assailants once more. 

But so unequal a struggle could not 
last. Powder began te fail, and the fire 
slackened, while the Ngolos, maddened 
by the intoxicating juice of the mteb-, 
waga root (which has the same exciting 
effect as the Hindoo chang), came swarm- 
ing up to the wattled walls, and made 
them echo with the strokes of knife and 
hatchet as if Death himself were knock- 
ing for entrance. A powerful warrior, 
clamberiny upon the shoulders of his 
comnpanions, cast a firebrand into the 
dry thatch of the nearest hut, which 
was quickly in a red blaze over the 
heads of its defenders. 

“ Good-bye, comrade,” said Gome: 
prasping Manoel’s hand; “ may God 

ve mercy on our souls !” 

But, just as all seemed over, there rose 
high above all the din of battle a sound 
which both assailants and assailed knew 
to their cost—the war-cry of the Man- 
tees. Round the nearest bend of the 
Lucala were gliding half a dozen huge 
war-canoes, bristling with the spears of 
Mantee warriors ; and high on the prow 
of the foremost stood Massangé himself, 
the terrible chief whom the Ngolos had 
killed (as they thought) many months 
before, and who seemed to have risen 
from the grave for vengeance. 

There was no thought of resistance. 
Almost in one moment the whole army 
broke up and melted away. Some 
sprang into their canoes and made for 
the covert of the sheltering thickets ; 
others plunged headlong into the river 
itself. Most of the fliers were saved by 
the thick forest and the gathering dim- 
ness of evening : but scores fell beneath 
the spears of the Mantees, and when the 
sun went down upon that wild scene, not 
a living enemy was left before Massan- 
gano. Oh, the horror of such strife ! 

The first care of Gomez and his sol- 
diers, weary and wounded though they 
were, was to search among the dead 
for the body of Dom Sebastian ; but they 
searched in vain. Their young leader 
was nowhere to be found, either living 
or dead ; and the awful conviction gra- 
dually forced itself upon them that he 
had been carried off by the savages, 

(To be continued.) 


son of Massangano fall far short of the authentic ex- 
ploi@ot a handful of Portuguese soldiers who, early 
in the sixteenth ceutury, held a small fort on the 
west coast of India for fifty days against an entire 
native army.—D. K. 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 
By JuLes VERNE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VII. 


t seven o'clock in the morning, 
Briant, Donagan, Wilcox, and Ser- 

vice left the wreck. The sun rising in 
a cloudless sky gave promise of one of 
those pleasant October days that are 
almost peculiar to the temperate zone 
of the northern hemisphere. Neither 


the heat nor the cold would be exces- 
sive. If any obstacle was to be met 
with that would delay or stop the ad- 
vance, it would be due entirely to the 
nature of the ground. ; : 

The young explorers set out obliquely 
across the beach so as to reach the foot 
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of the cli Gordon had advised them 

to take Fan with them; her instinct 

might be of great use to them ; and so 
Fan formed part of the expedition, 

A quarter of an hour after their de- 

parture the boys had disappeared 
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Briant was anxious about the passage 
being clear. Would not the tide be up 
over the beach when they got there? 
That would mean the loss of half a day 
waiting till the tide left the reef bare. 

“Let us hurry on,” said he, after 


“Already he had drawn his glasses from their case.” 


under the trees. The birds were in 
numbers, but as no time was to be lost, 
Donagan had the good sense to restrain 
his shooting propensities. And Fan, 
recognising that useless runnings to 
and fro were not advisable, kept near 
her masters without diverging to the 
left or right more than her duties as 
scout required. 

The plan was to skirt the base of the 
cliff until the cape, at the north of the 
bay, was reached, and then strike off for 
the sheet ef water seen by Briant. This 
was not the shortest way, but it was the 
safest, and a mile or two extra was not 
much for healthy boys who were such 
good walkers. 

When they reached the cliff Briant 
recognised the place where he and Gor- 
don had been on their irst exploration. 
As there was no passage in this part of 
the limestone wall in a southerly direc- 
tion, a practicable pass must be sought 
for towards the north, even if they went 
all the way to the cape. 

They kept on for an hour, and as 
there could be no doubt they would 
hove to go all the way to the capy, 


pointing out the importance of reaching 
the reef before the tide came in, 

“Bah !” auswered Wilcox.“ We are 
not afraid of wetting our ankles.” 

“You are guide, Briant,” said Dona- 
gan. “If we are behindhand it will be 
your fault.” 

“Then don’t Iet us lose any time. 
Where is Service?” And he shouted, 

“Service! Service!” 

The boy was not in sight. He had 
gone off with his friend Fan, and had 
just disappeared behind an angle of the 
cliff, a hundred yards off to the right. 

But as if in answer there was a shout, 
and the dog was heard to bark. Was 
Service in danger, then? 

In a minute Briant, Donagan, and 
Wilcox had reached their companion, 
who had sto: ped before a partial fall of 
the cliff—a fa ll of ancient date. Owing 
to infiltration, or the action of the 
weather in wearing away the limestone, 
a sort of half-funnel had been form 
from the top of the wall to the ground, 
with the point below. In the wall a 
gorge had been opened with the sides 
at a slope of from forty to fifty degrees, 


and the irregularities afforded a series 
of ledges on which it would be easy to 
tind a footing. 

Donagan was the first to begin to 
mount the heap of stones at the base 

“Wait ! wait!” said Briant. “There 
is no use in being rash.” 

But Donagan did not hear, and as be 
thought it was needful for his reputa 
tion to get in front of his companions— 
Briant in particular—he was soon hal 
way up the gorge. fe 

i is companions followed his example, 
taking care not to get immediately 
under him, so as not to be hit by ths 
fragments he dislodged, and which cam: 
rolling down to the ground. All west 
well, and Donagan had the satisfaction 
of reaching the crest of the cliff befor 
the others. ; 

Already he had drawn his glasses fron 
their case, and was observing the forests 
that stretched out of sight towards th 
east. 

There was the same panorama of ver- 
dure and sky as Briant had observed 
from the summit of the cape, not » 
extended, though, for the cliff was some 
hundred feet lower. 

“Well?” asked Wilcox. “Do yor 
see nothing ?” 

“Nothing !” answered Donagan. 

“ Let me have a look,” said Wilcox. 

Donagan held out the glasses to his 
companion, not without evident satis 
faction. : 

“T do not see the least sign of water, 
said Wilcox, lowering the glasses. 

“That is good enough,” said Dour 
gan, “to prove that there is none. You 
can look, Briant, and I think you vill 
acknowledge your mistake.” 

“T do not care to do so,” answered 
Briant. “I know I have made no mis 
take.” 

“That is rather strong!” 

“Not in the least. The cliff is lower 
than the cape, and the range of view 8 
less. If we were as high as I wasth? 
blue line would be seen six or sevel 
miles off. You would then see it where 
I did, and you would see it was 1m. 
possible to mistake it for a bank of 
cloud.” me. 

“It is easy to say that,” said Wilcox. 

“ And just as easy to prove,” answered 
Briant. ““ Let us cross this flat and get 
through the forest, and keep on till ve 
get there.” ae 

“That is good,” said Donagan. “We 
shall have to go rather far, and I am 
not sure that it is worth the trouble. , 

“Stay here, then, Donagan, 
Briant. “Service and I will go ™ 
alone.” 

“Weill go, too,” said Wilcox. “Com? 
on, Donagan !” 

Bs Not till we have had something 
eat,” answered Service. 

The necessity of this was acknor 
ledged, and after half an hour the mare 
was resumed. shed 
ie first mile was oe accom Le 

e grassy soil presented no obstac’t 
Here'and there afew mosses and lichens 
covered a few rocky mounds. An oca 
sional clump of shrubs detted the 

round, a few tree-ferns or club moss 
freaths, hollies, or clumps of barbers 
with leathery leaves that will flow 
even in the highest latitudes. hod 

When Briant and his comrades a4 
crossed the upper platcau, they fo 
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the descent on the other side of the cliff 
is high and perpendicular as that 
wards the sea. Had it not been for 
the bed of a half-dry torrent, down 
vhich they made their way with diffi 

sulty, they would have had to keep on 
tp to the cape. 

When the forest was reached the road 
came more difficult. Fallen trees ob- 
tructed the path, and the underwood 
vas so thick that it had at times to be 
ut through. And the boys had to use 
heir axes like the pioneers through the 
orests of the New World. This meant 
stoppage almost every moment. Arms 
ot more tired than legs, and owing to 
he delay not more than three or four 
tiles had been accomplished when 
vening began to close in. 

It certainly seemed as though no 
uman beings had been through this 
wrest before. At any rate they had 
ft no trace of their passage. The trees 
ad been felled by storms or old age, 
nd not by the hand of man. Here and 
here through the thicket were signs of 
te regent passage of some small-sized 
nimals, and the animals were caught 
ght of occasionally, without its being 
ossible to recognise the species to 
‘hich they belonged. 

Donagan’s hand often itched to seize 
is gun and fire at these timorous quad- 
apeds, but common sense coming to the 
sscue, Briant had only to intervene to 


revent his companion committing the | 


aprudence of revealing their presence 
ythereport offirearms. Butalthough 


lonagan understood he must keep his | 


Wwourite weapon silent, it was neces- 
try to speak to him pretty often. At 
fery step there flew Ep artridges of 
te tinamou species, which have very 
tlieate flesh, or else the birds know 
artinettes, besides thrushes, w 


tese, and grouse, and numbers of other | 


(rds that could have been knocked 
dwn in hundreds. If the boys had to 
op in this place the gun would pro- 
ire them abundant food. This Dona- 
im could not but admit, as he resolved 
(make up later on for the reserve cir- 

now seemed to impose upon 


nm. 
The forest chiefly consisted of birch 
trees, which developed their 


green foliage up to a hundred | 


et from theground. Among the other 
es were well-grown cypresses, myr- 
fem with reddish wood, and magnifi- 
ot ps of “winters” with their 
irk wing off an aroma like thet of 


Qnamon. 
At two o'clock a second halt was 
ade in a little clearing, through which 
na yw stream—such a stream as 
Pa have been called a creek ine 
America. The waters of the 
eek were of perfect Beipidity, and 
= gently. over the bed of blackish 
look at its peaceful shallow 
eumbered with no dead wood 
g bushes, no one would believe 
rise was far away. Nothing 
than to cross it by the stones 
in its bed, and in one place 
stones lay so symmetrically as 
act attention. r 
is: 1!” said Donagan. 
> jough a causeway had 
aid from one bank to the other. 
fou might call it a dam !” said Ser- 
eginning to cross it. 


“Wait! wait!” cried Briant. “We 
must have a look at these stones.” 

“They could not have put themselves 
there,” said Wilcox. 

“No,” said Briant. 
though some one had been making a 
path across the stream Let us get 
nearer !” 

They examined every stone of this 
curious pathway, which projected only 
a few inches above the stream and 
would be covered in the rainy season. 


“And the boys had 


But could they say that the hand of 
man had put these stones in the creek ? 
No! Itwas more likely that the stones 
had been brought down by the floods 
and gradually piled up to form the dam. 


“y 


> 


“Tt looks as , 


And this was the explanation adopted 
| by Briant and his companions after a 
minute examination. 

Neither the left nor right bank 
showed traces of footsteps, and there 
was nothing to prove that man had 
ever set foot in the forest. 

The creek flowed away towards the 
north-east. Did it then throw itself 
into the sea, which Briant aflirmed be 
had seen from the cape ¢ 

“At least,” said Donagan, “it may be 


to use their axes.” 


the tributary of a river which flows to- 
wards the west.” 

“We shall see in time,” said Briant, 
not caring to reopen the discussion. 
“But so long as it runs to the east we 


pee 
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may as well follow it, if it does not wind 
too much.” 

Crossing the creek by the dam the 
four boys set out on their road. It was 
easy to follow the bank except here and 
there where an occasional clump of trees 
ran their roots down into the water, 
while their branches met overhead and 
extended from bank to bank. Although 
the creek made an elbow now and then, 
yet its general direction was shown by 
the compass to be towards the east. But 
its mouth ought to be a long way off, 
forthe stream did not gain in quickness 
nor did the bed become wider. 

About half-past five Briant and 
Donagan were forced to agree that the 
creek’s course had undoubtedly turned 
towards the north, and to follow it 
would take them out of their way too 
much. So they had to abandon it, and 
plunge eastward under the thick foliage 
of beech and birch. 

At times so high was the underwood 
that, in order not to lose one another, 
they had to keep up a constant shout- 


ing. 

They had been walking all day and 
there was nothing to indicate the prox- 
imity of a sheet of water. Briant began 
to get anxious. Had he been the sport 
of an illusion when he descried the hori- 
zon from the summit of the cape? 

“No! no!” he repeated to himself, 
“Tam not mistaken! Itcannot be! It 
is not so!” 

It was now seven o’clock in the even- 
ing and the edge of the forest had not 
been reached. Darkness was coming on; 
it would be soon too dark to move. 

It was resolved to halt and pass the 
hight beneath the shelter of the trees. 
With a good slice of corned beef there 
was no ¢hance of starving 5 with good 
coverings they need not fear the cold. 
Besides, they might light a fire with 
some dead branches, if the precaution, 
excellent as it might be against animals, 
was not dang’ ..» 8 as attractive tosuch 
natives as might be prowling about. 

“Better not run the risk of being 
seen,” said Donagan. 

All agreed to this, and only supper 
was troubled about. There was no lack 
of appetite, and after making a deep 
hole in the rations they had brought 
with them, they were about to make 
themselves cotntortable at the foot of a 
gigantic birch, when Service pointed 
out a thicket a few yards off. From it 
rose a moderately-sized tree whose lower 
branches bent till they touched the 
ground. There ona heap of dry leaves 
the four boys lay down and wrapped 
themselves well up. At their age sleep 
is not long in coming. And they were 
soon soundly off, while Fan, left to 
guard them, copied their example. 

Once or twice, however, the dog heard 
a prolonged growling. Evidently there 
were some animals, tame or wild, prowl- 
ing in the forest ; but they did not come 
near the camp. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when 
Briant and the others awoke. The 
oblique rays of the sun piercing the 
thick mass of leafage dimly lighted up 
where they had passed the night. 

Service was the first to go out of the 
thicket. Immediately he began to 
shout, or rather to exclaim— 

“Briant ! Donagan! Wilcox! Come 
here !” 


“What is the matter?” asked Briant. 

“Yes; what is the matter?” asked 
Wilcox, who must always say something. 
“Service, you frightened us.” 

“All the better!” answered Service. 


remote. But they might be Indians if 
the land was joined to the continent, or 
Polynesians, or even cannibals, if the 
land was an island of one of the archi- 
pelagoes of Oceania, and in that case 


“It was not the sea.” 


“Took here! See where we have been 
sleeping.” 

It was not a thicket at all. It was ao 
cabin made of leaves, one of those huts 
the Indians call “ajoupas,” and which 
are formed by interlacing branches. The 
ajoupa was a very old one, for the roof 
and walls were only held up by the 
tree ; and its style was the same as that 
in use among the natives of South 
America. 

“Then there are inhabitants?” said 
Ponagan, casting a rapid glance arcund 

im. 

“Or at least there have been,” said 
Briant, “for this hut could not have 
made itself.” 

“That explains the causeway across 
the creek,” said Wilcox. 

“Well,” said Service, “if there are 
inhabitants they are very good fellows 
to build this hut expressly for our use 
last night.” 

In reality nothing was less certain 
than that these natives were good fel- 
lows. It was evident that they fre- 
Guented, or had frequented, this part of 
the forest at some period more or less 


| the danger was great, and more tha 
ever was it important to solve the difl 
culty. 

Briant was starting off when Don 
gan proposed to carefully examine th 
hut, which seemed to have been_aba: 
doned for a longtime. They might fir 
some utensil, or instrument, or tool, tl 
origin of which they could recognise. 

‘he heap of dry leaves was careful 
ulled over, and in one corner Servi 
‘ound a fragment of burnt clay whi 

might have been a bowl or a flask—ju 
a trace of the work of man, but th 
was all. 

They therefore set out, and at ha 
past seven had fairly started, compi 
in hand, bearing due east, the grou 
sloping gradually as they went. _ 
two hours they kept on, slowly, we 
slowly, through dense thickets of shri 
and small trees, and once or twice hi 
ing to cut their way through with : 
axe. 

A little before ten o'clock they cau; 
sight of a horizon through the tre 
Beyond the forest was a wide pl 
dotted with mastic-trees, thyme-bus] 


andclumps of heath. Half a mile to 
the eastward it was bounded by a strip 
of sand, of which beat the surf of the 
sea seen b; riant, and which extended 
right up to the horizon. 
said nothing. He was angry 

to find that his companion had not 
nade a mistake. y 

And Briant said nothing. He did not 
vish to triumph over his friend. 

And glass at his eyes he searched the 
tiew all round. E 

On the north the shore, now brightly 
lighted by the sun’s rays, seemed to 
carve off to the left. At the south it 
was the same, but the curve was 


ir. 
There could be no doubt any longer. 
It was not a continent, it was an island 


wrecked, and all hope would have to he | 


given up of getting away from it cx- 
cept through help from without. 
eyond, there was no other land in 


sight. It seemed as though the island | 


lay lost by itself in the immensity of 
the Pacific. : ‘ 

The four boys crossed the plain to 
the beach and halted at the foot of a 
sandhill. Their intention was to have 
lunch and then go back through the 
forest. 1f they made haste they might 
get back to the wreck before nightfall. 

The meal was not a cheerful one. 
Hardly a word did they exchange. 

At length Donagan picked up his bag 
and his gun and said,— 

“Let us be off!” 
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And all four, giving a last look at the 

sea, were making a move, when Fan ran 


off along the beach. 
“Fan! Here! Fan!” shouted Ser- 
vice. 

But the dog continued te caper along 
the wet sand, and at last rushed into 
the sea and began to drink. 

“She drinks! She drinks!” 
claimed Donagan. 

And in an instant he was by the side 
of the sea and drinking the water that 
Fan so much enjoyed. 

It was fresh ! 

It was a lake stretching away to the 
eastern horizon. It was not the sea ! 


ex- 


(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; sit ae 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOIN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE Captain P. ANp O. SERVICE, 


Author of “ How to Send a Buy to Sea," A.tuat aud Ashore,” 


second officer, who had been tak- 

ing the sun with his sextant, now 
reported “ Twelve o'clock” to the cap- 
tain, and as the hands were piped to 
dinner Conqueror ran down to the mess 


terth and_threw the ball of twine into | 


acorner of one of the lockers. 
“Here, Mr. Compass, I say, did you 


take one of my balls of twine ;” shouted ; 


leorard down the hatchway after Cou- 
queror. 

“Yes, I did,” replied the youngster. 

“Well, then, just shy it up here, will 
you? I want to give them all to the 
watswain.” 

“No, I shall not,” replied Conqueror. 

“But I say the boatswain told me to 
bring them all to him,” persisted the 
sraman. 

“I don’t mind that ; I shall do what I 
«.3 ordered to do.” 

“What's the matter?” cried the fourth 
oflicer, coming down just at this mo- 
ment and following the tureen of lob- 
teouse, which made its appearance in 
the mess berth also. “ What's all this 
fuss about, Compass ?” 

“Oh, sir, Leonard wants me to give 
up the ball of twine you told me to take 
care of,” said Compass. 

“ That'll do, Leonard ; you csngo. I'll 
tell the boatswain after dinner that I’ve 
kept the twine. And now let’s have 
something to eat ; I’m half famished.” 

Leo grumbled, growled, and then 
rent to his meal muttering something 
no one but himself understood, about 
being a stupid ass to leave it there. As 
all hands except the watch and look-outs 
devoted themselves to their dinners, no 
one paid any attention to him; only his 
immediate messmates noticed that the 
pea seaman did not appear to have 
aa much relish for his meat as he usually 
displayed. 
_ An opportunity occurred after lunch 
im the cuddy for Mrs. Fortwell to have a 

® minutes’ conversation with the Cap- 
}tain of the ship, and she eagerly seized 
‘to make inaniries about the young lad 
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Conqueror Compass, in whoin, she srid, 
her husband and herself had been so 


much interested, and for whom they had ! 


obtained a berth as an apprentice in this 
very vessel, the John Line soon after 
mecting with him at Westender. 

“Of course it is early days yet, Mrs. 
Fortwell,” said Captain Brown, “to form 
any opinion of the youngster’s qualities 
or capabilities. We shall know more of 
him by-and-bye.” 


“Tecan hardly explain to you why it ! 


was that the Colonel and I took such a 
lively iaterest in this hoy,” contiuned 
the lady, after she had described how it 
was they fell in with him on the beach 
at Westender, how they had visited the 
school, and heard the schoolmaster’s ac- 
count of Compass’s doings and the inci- 
dent of the pieman, with which the 
reader is already acquainted, and how, 
being in treaty at the time with Messrs. 
Brodie and Co., the owners of both the 
Hurst Castle and this ship, for a passage 
to Bombay, it had occurred to them that 
this offered a good opportunity for gra- 
tifying young Compass’s desire for a 
sea life, strongly expressed to them in 
ccnversations they had with him. 

Their first idea was to get him on 
board the Hurst Castle, the vessel they 
were going to take passage in them- 
selves, but there was no vacancy in this 
ship for an apprentice; they found, 
however, that Messrs. Brodie could place 
him in the John Line, which was bound 
also to Bombay, and as both vassels were 
sailing at no great interval from each 
other, and both bound to the same port, 
it appeared not improbable they might 
see something more of their protegé 
when the vessels reached their destina- 
tion. 

“What attracted me very much about 
the lad,” added Mrs. Fortwell, “next to 
his bright, intelligent, handsoma face, 
and frank, fearless manner, was the re- 
collection of our own great loss.” Here 
the lady paused a moment, and then 
continued, sadly, “ We had a little son, 


ete., ete, 


Captain Brown, who would have been 
just the age of this boy ; but, alas! he 
was lost in the Castlereagh, commanded 
by Colonel Fortwell’s brother, on her 
| passage to England from Bombay.” 

“The Castlereagh was lost off the 
Cape in’42 with all hands,” said Capiain 
Brown. 

“ And my poor darling boy with them,” 
said Mrs. Fortwell, sadly. “At that 
time Colonel—then Captain—Fortwell 
was attached toa regiment serving with 
Sir Charles Napier’s force on Sind. 1 
myself was in very bad health, and hav- 
ing accompanied him as far as Kurra- 
chee, I remained at that place while he 
was on service with his corps. Some 
time, however, elapsed before he left me, 
and when I was very ill it was deter- 
mined to send both of us, my boy and me, 
home to England, for the sake, ns the: 
told me afterwards, of saving my life 
and insuring that of my little son, which 
was also threatened by the terriblo 
Sind fever prevalent then. 

“When the time for our departure to 
Bombay arrived, for we intended to 
avail ourselves of Captain Fortwell's 
brother's ship the Castlereagh for a pas- 
sage to England, the medical men for- 
bade positively my being moved, and iy 
fact told my husband that it was impos: ~ 
sible I could live many days. At the 
same moment sudden orders reached 
him_to proceed with his regiment te 
Hydrabad ; he was to march in fact 
that very night. Every arrangement 
had been made for my departure to 
Bombay with my little boy, an ayah 
and a trusted native servant named 
Seepitallah Kurreem. A large bugalew, 
or native boat, had been chartered, and 
everything was prepared ; ore of the 
officers of the regiment had also ar- 
raged to see us to Bombay, but tls 
sudden orders to proceed to Hydra! wW 
immediately stopped his journey als 

“ Asnew-comers to Kurrachee we | .3 
no friends to.fall back upon, the warl.be 
preparations in progress amongst # 


native population hostile in feeling to 
us made residence in Sind then dan- 
gerous in the extreme for women and 
children, so that my husband was dis- 
tracted at the condition in which the 
order to march found him and his 


March himself of course, he 
The doctors said I must die 
shortly. What, then, would become of 
our darling boy? Time pressed, and 
4 mid the confusion of hurried prepara- 
tions for active fighting in the front, he 
hardly knew what was best to be done. 

“Atter vainly trying to obtain my 
opinion, which, alas! the delirium of 
Sind fever prevented me from form- 
ing, he came to the decision to send the 
boy down to his brother in the Castle- 
reagh with the two native servants, the 
ayah, and Sea-pie, as we called him for 
short, and make further arrangements 
later on. A hasty letter was written to 
the Castlereagh, and the boy, with the 
two servants, sent off in the ba galow to 
Bombay. As the vessel was lost we 
never heard or saw anything more 
either of Sea-pie, the ayah, or the boy. 
What I remember about it all came to 
me like a dream when the fever left me, 
which it did three days after Colonel 
Fortwell had gone away to the front. 

“Circumstances rendered it necessary 
for me to remain with my husband, a 
course with which my own wishes coin- 
cided. In three years’ time we were at 
Bombay again, and after six more years 
of service there, Colonel Fortwell came 
home for his furlough, which has now 
been slightly cut short by orders to re- 

oin.” 

“ And you heard from the Castlereagh, 
I suppose?” said Captain Brown, who 
had listened attentively to this narra- 
tive, told with quiet ladylike dignity 
and a melancholy grace by Mrs. Fort- 
well. “You heard of the child’s arrival 
on board from your brother-in-law ?” 

“Colonel Fortwell had a letter from 
him in answer to one telling him that I 
and the boy were coming, saying that he 
would be on the look-out for us, but I 
don’t think anything more passed ; in 
fact, from the letter, I don’t think my 
husband expected to hear again from 
his brother before the vessel sailed, as 
the latter must have heard in Bombay 
of the movements the war going on in 
Sind were likely to entail on Colonel 
Fortwell’s regiment.” 

“Those were exciting and stirrin 
times for us in Sind,” said the Colonel, 
joining in the conversation, “ for Charlie 

apier did not let the grass grow under 
his feet, and even after Meanee had been 
fought and won, and the famous‘ peccavi’ 
despatch penned, there wns plenty of 
work to be done, and under our eccen- 
tric but distinguished and tighting chief 
we had very little time indeed to attend 
to our private affairs.” 

“ But we had time, dear, to mourn the 
sad fate of our darling Arthur when the 
news reached us months aftarwards that 
the Castlereagh had been wrecked. 

“There is something in the boy Con- 

ueror Compass’s history,” continued 

irs. Fortwell, “which suggests to me 
what might have happened to our own 
darling, and when he told me the stor 
of his being washed ashore on the Frenc 
coast, the only living creature saved 
from the wrec'; my heart warmed te 
wards him.” 
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“Let me see,” said Captain Brown, 
thoughtfully, the Conqueror must have 
sailed from Bombay shortly after the 
Castlereagh, if L remember rightly.” 

“ Of that we know nothing,” said the 
Colonel ; “ but if we may we should like 
to shake hands with young Compass 
aad renew our acquaintance with him.” 


expression as her husband glanced at 
her while he spoke, and he felt sure be 
had given expression to her wishesa 
well as his own in asking for this. 
“Tl send for him at once,” said Cap 
tain Brown, and left the cuddy. 
(To be continued.) 
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A STORY WITHOUT WORDS; 


CHAPTER II. 


OR, ANOTHER BITER BITTEN. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE PARLOUR-BOARDER: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of “ Bobby Bounce,” “A Strange Trip Abroad,” ete., ete. 


AS the end of the last chapter I found 

myself wandering into reflections 
when [ ought to have been confining 
myself to facts. Parlour-boarders, we 
have heard, were not uncommon in our 
Fenatatiors! schooldays. But in our 
levelling age, when all privileges show 
a tendency to die out, this institution, 
too, has become an anachronism. Any- 
how, we had never known such a thing 
at Timperley’s in my time, and that 
was enough to set. our schoolboy conser- 
vatism against it, especially as the 
parlour-boarder himself became more 
and more unpopular. Mr. Timperley 
himself, we gathered, was a little 
ashamed of the innovation, apparently 
desiring to keep the new boy’s advan- 
tages as much in the background as 
possible. It became whispered among 
us that Mrs. Timperley was at the 
hottom of the business. She was not a 
favourite of ours, and we readily attri- 
bated to her anything which did not 
weet Suriepproberion. 

We n not have made any such 
mystery about the treatment of the 
parlour-boarder. It was connected 
with a feature of human nature, as yet 
largely hidden from our innocent in- 
experience The plain truth is that Mr. 


CHAPTER II. 


Timperley, not being over well off, had 
been tempted by special terms to receive 
this youth on his “special footing” 
without raising any inconvenient ob- 
jections. The awkwardness of the ar- 
rangement is evident, for when you 
admit one pupil to a favoured place at 
your hearth, what is that but confessin 

that you do not exactly use parental 
tenderness in your dealings with the 
rest? Now, in the good old days, no 
one expected anything of the kind for 
schoolboys ; but in our time a school of 
any pretensions is held bound to offer 
some show of the “comforts of home,” 
of which, to tell the truth, we enjoyed 
as great a share as could be expected 
for the money. But our schoolmaster 
was tormented by nineteenth century 

e 


sensitiveness. was a scholar by 
education and a Sentient by nature, 
who did not take kindly to the work o! 


curbing small boys’ wastefulness in the 
matter of butter and so forth. We 
liked to be hel from his end of the 
table, because he gave us larger plate- 
fuls than Mrs. T., and was inclined to 
ignore the fat we left on our plates, 
whereas the sun might as soon ex- 
pected to go to bed at noonday as she 
to wink at any guertion of domestic 


aa 


economy. From these hints it may be 


uessed how, perhaps, Mr. Timperley 
did not in his heart enjoy the notion 
of having a parlour-boarder, who held 


himself entitled to as many helpings as 
he pleased, and scornfully refused the 
resurrection pie which we had to begin 
with, willy nilly, as often as it appeared 
in its turn. 

Thanks to the folly of a rich father 
and a doting mother, Snarsdale had 
been sent to our school on condition 
of doing just what he pleased, which 
would not have been suffered in the 
rank of schools he considered worthy of 
him. As was to be expected, he might 
as well not have been at school at all, 
unless for the look of it. It is the 
worst thing in the world for a young 
fellow to have no associates of his own 
age except such as he considers beneath 
him. And what little we saw of the 

arlour-boarder did not tempt us to 
‘urther acquaintance. He was not 
only stuck-up, but stupid and soft 
enough to be voted fit company for 
Mrs. Tim., if she cared to have him. A 
boy — for this was only a big boy, 
though he did make a show of shaving 
—who does not care to play at any- 
thing, but spends his idle hours loating 
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{ about the streets of a town, smoking and 

“ doing the provincial dandy, is not likely 
to recommend himself to the sympathy 
of the average youngster. Once, in- 
deed, soon after his arrival, he did ...1- 
descend to join our pastimes, with che 
air of some great prince dancing at a 
tenants’ ball. The game was hockey, 
which reigned at that season as a kin 
of twilight between cricket and foot- 
ball. Snarsdale did not exert himself 
very much, nor was the ball much the 
worse of his attempts to hit it; but he 
soon got a hit over his own knee from 
Anderson's hockey-stick, which sent him 
off the ground howling dismally. 

He made such a row over this hurt 
that we thought his kneecap must be 
broken at least, though it turned out 
in the end to be no great matter. Some 
of us helped the lame warrior into the 
lavatory, where the wound was ex- 
amined and bathed ; while somebody 
else thought necessary to summon Mrs. 
Timperley, who, though she atlected 
the character of a fine lady, was also 

reat as a ministering angel in cases of 

urt or sickness. She, when she saw 
her favourite thus disabled, blazed up 
into hot indignation. She abused us 
as coarse, ill-natured bullies; she pro- 
tested that such a dangerous game 
must be put a stop to; and, turning to 
her husband, who had by this time 
appeared on the scene, she desired that 
Anderson should be punished forthwith 
for inflicting such an injury on this big 
fellow. 

“My dear!” remonstrated her usually 
obedient husband. “ It isn’t Anderson's 
fault ; these things will hap pen in the 
playground, you know; and I am sure 
Scarsdale doesn’t blame any one.” 

Then the parlour-boarder himself had 
the grace to say-—not very graciously, 
indeed—that it was an accident. When 
I looked at Anderson's freckled face, 
and saw there a dogged expression not 
unfamiliar on it, I did not feel quite so 
sure that it had been altogether an 
accident, and he disdained to say a 
word for himself. Mrs. T., who didn’t 
like Anderson, was not to be appeased. 

“T am certain it was done on pur- 
pose. I will not have such cruel and 
cowardly amusements. I insist on 
Anderson being severely caned, to make 
him more careful for the future.” 

But Mr. Timperley revolted against 
playing the tyrant in this fashion. He 
vould not very well tell his wife before 
us not to make a fool of herself, so 
he packed us all out into the play- 

round ; and of course nothing was 

lone to Anderson, though our mistress 
did not readily forgive him. All she 
did by interfering was more deeply to 
brand her dear parlour- boarder in 
our eyes as a muff and a mollycoddle. 
We of course laughed at the idea of his 
being ill-used by a boy some head 
shorter than himself ; and if Anderson 
had_ been caned on such a charge he 
might have taken out the pain in the 
full glory of martyrdom, which would 
have come not unwelcome to him, 
for my friend was one of those boys 
who enjoy a gloom satisfaction in 
being oppressed, so long as they feel 
themselves fairly entitled to a good 
grievance. 

After that little mishap, Snarsdale 
held more aloof from us than ever, and 


never vouchsafed to show any interest 
in our aflairs, except as to one matter 
which I am coming to presently. [ 
ought to mention that the parlour- 
boarder was good enough to distinguish 
me a little from the ruck of my asso- 
ciates. One reason of his taking 
notice of me was a supposed supe- 
riority of my social position, though I 
was no more than a quiet country 
clergyman’s son. Other boys’ fathers, 
though probably much better to do in 


the world than mine, actually kept 
shops and the like, which much scan- 
dalised the elegant Snarsdale. Then 


again, I had already a certain reputa- 
tion as a literary character in a small 
way ; I-used to write verses while still 
ina short jacket, and I edited a manu- 
script magazine chiefly filled with ex- 
citing fiction and bad puns, which was 
issued monthly to a select circle of sub- 
scribers. This talent of mine it was 
that attracted the_ parlour - boarder's 
attention to me. His elementary edu- 
cation, it seems, had been imperfect, 
anda good part of the work given him 
was writing exercises in English com- 
position ; then he employed me to look 
over these essays in a critical spirit, 
with the remuneration of one penny for 
every half dozen blunders in spelling 
or grammar that I could detect. 

These pennies were iny first literary 
earnings—for the subscriptions to my 
magazine hardly paid the paper, not to 
say the labour of copying out—and I 
did not despise them, the fess so as my 
regular pocket-money was stopped just 
then to pay fora new Latin Grammar. 
How I lost the old one I could not tell ; 
it had disappeared so unaccountably 
that I was inclined to think some one 
must have taken it, and I had reasons 
for not carrying out the search too far. 
On the inside of the cover I had been 
exercising my budding poetic talents in 
writing something of the nature of a 
pasquinade against the masters. 

For readers well versed in the literary 
history of the period, it may serve to 
hint the date of my story if I quote a 
sample of this satirical effusion, as well 
as I can recall it, from which will be 
seen that there was no great harm in it, 
while you will understand how I had no 
desire for these descriptive verses meet- 
ing the eye of either Mr. Wilks or Mr. 
Boyce: 

“ A& too sharp and strict young min; 
A ‘what’s-the-next-word ' young man; 
An inky and chalky, 
A don't-allow-talky, 
A ‘write-it-all-out’ young man ! 


A not-a-bad-sort of young man ; 

A think-much-of-himself young man ; 
‘A football and crickety, 

Bat, bails, and wickety, 

Rather long legged young man !” 


On the next page stood my name, 
plain as print, with the time-honoured 
inscription beneath, illustrated by a 
terrific border of skulls and crossbones : 


“ Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner's name.” 


But if I thought well not to say too 
much about my loss, others had not the 
same reason for silence; and two or 
three more fellows missing their books 
at the same time did not fail to make a 


pretty hubbub about it. It appeared 
we must have a thief among us; it 
could not be by accident that some of 
the best-bound and most saleable books 
vanished one by one, and never turned 
up again, 

So, after some deliberation, a deputa- 
tion waited on Mr. Timperley to cou- 
municate our suspicions to hin, into 
which he proved most unwilling to 
enter. Our principal's weak point—a 
very weak one for a schoolmaster —was 
a rooted horror of trouble or worry, 
which made him shrink from taking y 
any disagreeable business. and he woul 
even try to escape from such difficulties 
by refusing, like the ostrich, to look 
them in the face. 

“Stolen? Oh, no! You must bave 
left your books lying about somewhere 
or other. They will turn up again pre- 
sently. Who would steal them? I cant 
believe such a thing! What do you 
think, my dear?” 

Mrs. Timperley happened to be pre- 
sent at the interview, who, having all 
the stubbornness of an unreasonable 
woman, was in the way of acting as 
keeper of her peace-loving husband's 
will and conscience. And if he pooh: 
poohed our vague charges, she went off 
into a passion over them. 

“T never heard such nonsense in ny 
life!” she declared. “We know how 
careless and thoughtless you are, and 
how you would Ad nothing else than 
lose your things if you were not looked 
after. It is the merest audacity to come 
and talk about thieves, bringing a bad 
name on the school !_ Don’t let me ever 
hear these tales again. Mr. Timperley 
shall speak to the masters to see that 
you are more careful about putting 
away your books; and the next boy 
who loses one must be punished as a% 
example. Then take my word for it 
there will be no more stealing! As if 
we could have a thief in this house’’ 

‘There was nothing for the deputation 
but to retire and report its discomfiture. 
We were astonished as well as annoyed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Timperley’s reception 
of our cotyplaint, and some juvenile 
critics went the length of hinting that 
our master rather liked school books to 
be stolen, inasmuch as they were sup 
plied through him, and he was under- 
stood to make a profit on this petty 
commerce. Of course, most of us di 
not believe anything of the kind, but 
we were scandalised at the easy way 10 
which Mr. Timperley dismissed a matter 
of such importance to us, and remain 
none the less convinced that foul play 
was at work. 

“Never mind, we must look out for 
the thief ourselves,” said Anderson, who 
had lost his new dictionary, and was 
naturally loud in indignation, “An 
when once I lay hands on him it woul 
be better for him to have thrown 4 
snowball at Mrs. Tim.’s best Sunday 
bonnet! I can’t rest in peace so long 
as we have such a sneak among US 
Even a parlour-boarder’s not so bad as 
a thief any day !” 

That evening I met Snarsdale by ap 

intment at the garden-gate to and 

im over one of his essays I hi 
correcting. I have a notion that these 
compositions were sent regularly home 
as private of industry to his father, vhs, 
as I afterwards learned, was not 


—- 
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@ man of classical attainments, and 
could test his son’s progress only in the 
mother tongue. Anyhow, I had managed 
this time to detect some dozen blunders 
for which, according to agreement, 1 
ought to have received the sum of two- 
pence. 

“All right,” said Snaradale. “Let 
me see! what do I owe you now? Wait 
till it comes to a shilling, and then you 
shall have it.” 

This would have been more satisfac- 
tory if he had not already promised to 
pay me when the debt came up to six- 
pence, while as yet I had seen the 
colour of none of his money, silver or 
otherwise. But my modesty did not 
allow me to press such a swell for cop- 
pers, so I let the matter still stand over, 
thus early experiencing one of the pro- 
verbia trials of literary men. 


** Toil, envy, want, the patren, and the jail.” 


My_ patron seemed in an unusually 
friendly mood that evening, and he kept 
me talking to ask about the very sub- 
ject which was so sorely exciting our 
interest. ? 

“What's this row about your books 


going wrong? Mrs. Timperley has been 
talking for ever so long about it, and 
she is as savage as a bull because you 
said the servants took them.” 

“We didn’t say it was the servants,” 
I protested. ‘“ We can’t make out who 
did it.” 

“Perhaps one of the day-boys ; they 
are cads enough for anything,” quot! 
the parlour-boarder, with his long nose 
in the air. 

“Well, I don’t see how it can be any 
of the boarders ; they would not know 
what to do with the books if they did 
take them. We have thought about the 
day-boys, but here’s a queer thing. 
Anderson remembers quite well leaving 
his dictionary out last night, long after 
the day-boys had gone home, of course. 
This morning it had gone. Now, who 
could have been in the schoolroom 
through the night? Nobody but the 
servants had a chance of coming there, 
now that I come to think of it.” 

“Couldn't any one get in from out- 
side?” 


“No fear!” said I. A way in from ; 
the outside would have been equally | 
available from the inside, and there ; 


were bold spirits among us who would 
not fail to make use of it.” 

“Then perhaps some fellow got up at 
night, when all the rest were asleep, 
and went down into the schoolroom.” 

“He had better not let Anderson 
catch him at it, that’s all!” said I, who 
had a strong faith in my friend’s fero- 
city and prowess. “But how can we 
catch him ?” 

“Perhaps he'll come again to-night. 
Why don’t some of you sit up and watch 
for him? I shouldn’t mind sitting up 
with you for the fun of it; but the 
Timperleys don’t like me to be out of 
my room.” 

“For the matter of that, we mayn’t 
be out of our rooms either.” 

“Oh! but it’s different with you,” 
said Snarsdale, loftily, and, bringing my 
audience to an abrupt end, turned away 
into the garden, where I might not set 
foot ;_ but this favoured youth had the 
run of the whole place and the special 
use of the greenhouse as a smoking- 
room, which impressed us with a sense 
of his superiority almost as much as the 
fact that he wore gloves on week-days. 

(To be continued.) 


Ay E had no mind to linger long at Cowes. 
Our workmanlike garments —the 
oldest we d—were hardly adapted 
for exhibition about a town swarming with 
Redfern’s most chic creations in the way of 
yachting dress. But the Fates, in the shape 
of the wind, was inst us, and we gy .1! 
a perfectly calm, hot summer's day on our 
meorings, doing nothing, except that the 
faithful John went round with a bit of oiled 
rag, that smelt dreadfully, and polished w 
every bit of brasswork he could lay han 
on. 
The next day brought the wind, a nice 
summer’s breeze, and with it a belated 
“‘round-the-island big race,” the yachts 
sailing in which had been some twenty- 
four hours in doing the course. So we bade 
yood-bye to frivolous little Cowes, and 
stood out up the Solent. We eschewed 
Southampton Water, thougtt it is pleasant 
work cruising up there, and also the attrac- 
tions of Ryde and Southasa, now in the full 
swing of their summer season. After pass- 
ing the mile-long pier at Ryde, we stood 
across to get out of the tideway, and 
coasted along by the inner of the Spithead 
forts and Southsea Castle. The great iron. 
clads, some of whom are generally to be 
found lying off Spithead, were away on 
manceuvres on the Irish coast. The sole 
representatives of the British naval power 
were the old Victory and the Excellent, 
hundred-eyed, gigantic ghosts of a glorious 
st, looking calmly down upon us from 
Yortsmouth Harbour. They always make 
me sigh for the old days when, as seen in 
‘Turner's pictures, the Solent must have 
swarmed with these noble monsters, stalk- 
ing solemnly about with all sail set. Now, 
alas! Spithead is buta. rendezvous for 
things like iron pots and kettles. On the 
morni in question, however, there were 
there three grey ironclads, built for the 
Chinese Government, and officeted by British 
officers, on the point of starting for the 
country of their adoption. 


' bar, 


A CRUISE IN A FIVE-TONNER 
By E. E. Curna.w 
PART 1Y. 


Past Hayling Island, and the entrance to 
Langston Harbour, on along past an unin- 
teresting bank of shingle and sand. We 
were bound for Chichester Harbour, but the 
entrance to it only came upon us quite sud- 
denly and unexpectediy. It has a horrid 
exceeding shallow and shifting. 
Nothing would induce Joln to take us 
over except at flood tide. So we ate our 
lunch, bobbing on a kedge thrown out just 
outside. Chichester Harbour is a vast tidal 
estuary, like Langston Harbour to the west, 
and Paignton Harbour east, round Selsea 
Bill, now filled up. It does not run up to 
the city whose name it bears, to which leads 
acanal some three miles long. There are 
three principal channels, one to Emsworth, 
one to Prinstead_(now partially reclaimed), 
and a third to Bosham. Thorney Island, 
in the centre, is about the size of Branksea 
Island, but flat, and is now joined on tothe 
mainland by the land reclaimed at Prin- 
stead. 

The Emsworth channel has nothing to 
recommend it. Emsworth is a dirty, 
drunken little fifth-rate port, and the 
muds, in spite of having been exhibited 
in the Academy by an R.A., under the 
title of ‘‘ Emsworth Flats in Autumn,” are 
really only interesting to the wild duck and 
such-like amphibious creatures. So we 
anchored for the night, not far from the 
grove of elms on Thorney Island. North- 
ward ran the skeleton up a dam, the piles 
sticking up gaunt and dangerous in the 
water, relics of an attempt to reclaim the 
Prinstead channel. For after a time the 
waves reasserted their old supremacy and 
rushed in madly over the dam one stormy 
night—a terrific sight—and the coastguards- 
men on watch had to fly for their lives. 
They are located now in a black hulk just 
at the harbour-mouth. An out-of-the-way 
place like Chichester Harbour, so con- 
venient to run to over from France, was 


a snug place in the smuggling days, and 


not so long ago either. Pilsey Island, a 


little patch ot shizzle close to our moor- 
ings, was used by tne narish clerk of 
Thorney as a cache. He vuitt » shanty 
on it, and was unmolested there for some 
years, till the owners of the island dropped 
down upon him and turned him out. His 
grandson has told me how, as a child, he 
remembered the india-rubber tyres being 
placed on the cart-wheels at night, that 
they might noiselessly convey the cargoes 
from the island over the causeway to the 
mainland. Another dodge was to have a 
hollow tiller and handle, concealing within 
ita rope. By this means a whole chain of 
sunken casks might be towed under the 
water by an apparently innocent-looking 
fishing-boat. 

We landed at Thorney in quest of milk, 
without which breakfast would be a delu- 
sion on the morrow, though the Royer 
never sails without a tin of condensed milk 
in case of emergencies. Among the win1- 
swept rows of elms lie the squire’s house, 
among the meadows, scattered farms and 
cottages, and on a commanding rise, look- 
ing over towards the harbour-mouth, the 
little Norman church. There was an abbe 
here in the time of the Confessor, an off- 
shoot of some Normandy religious house, 
and thus, as ancient chronicles would lead 
us to believe, a hotbed of Norman con- 
spirators, who could drop across the Channel 
hither easily and unperceived. Thechurch 
has recently been admirably restored, and 
the courteous vicar took an intense pride in 
showing us round it. There are some 
remains of Roman work built into the 
walls. 

What a still and lovely evening that was 
after the whirl of Cowes. The Thorney 
folk, busy with their harvest, were earl: 
abed. A young moon rose over the dar! 
Itchenor woods, and cast long paths of 
silver over the mud, making it even beauti- 
ful. The moan of the surt on the bar, and 
the hoot of an owl in the elms by the church, 
were the only sounds except the ceaseless 
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Jap lap of the tide against the sides of our 
little vessel. 

Next day what wind there was was 
against us, and we had a weary tack of 
three hours up the Chichester Channel, 
turning at the Itchenor Point sharp to the 
left into Bosham Deep, and passing over 
the Bell-hole, of which more anon. 

Bosham {pronounced Bozeham, meanin; 
“town of the woods ”)—Bosham, belov 
oftartists, stands as if it was meant to be 
sketched. On the water's edge astraggling 
line of red-tiled houses and a tiny quay run 
at right angles to a bright patch of green 
meadow at the point. hind, over a line 
of weeping willows bending into the mill 
brook, rises the conical spire, which seems 
common to almost all Sussex churches. In 
the middle distance a windmill, in the back- 
ground the broken line of the Sussex downs 
about Goodwood ; in the foreground two or 
three picturesque old wrecked hulks filling 
and swamping with each rising tide. In 
Roman days, when a kind of ancient Alder- 
shot camp lay eastwards on the flat meadows 
near Regnum (Chichester), Vespasian built 
@ basilica on the site of the present church. 
Aeross_the water the Isle of Vectis was the 
great Roman storehouse and arsenal, and 
Spithead almost as important as a naval 
station as at the present day. The church 
is of Saxon origin, as was also the great 
monastery owning much of the country 
round, In Danish times King Vanute lived 
here occasionally, and the tomb of his 
daughter is pointed out in the church. 
Harold had a palace at Boshum, and sailed 
thence on his ill-starred misvion to the Court 
of the Norman Duke. Much later, in the 
days of the great plague, there is a beauti- 
ful story of how the men of Bosham stood 
by and succoured their unfortunate neigh- 
bours, the inhabitants of Chichester, who 
were boycotted by all the country round 
because of the plague in the city. But 


the men of Bosham every morning brought 
bread and meat and deposited it at a cer- 
tain spot in the meadows, receiving in 
return money from the starving townsfolk. 
An earlier legend relates to the time of 
the Vikings. The monks of Bosham Monas- 
tery, having become exceedingly lax, their 
patron saint, St. Nicolas, determined to 
chastise them. So he sent the dreaded 
Northmen in their d on prowed galleys 
to swoop down upon and pillage the luck- 
less monastery and town. The Vikings did 
their worst, sparing only the lives of the 
brethren, and, as a crowning act of scorn, 
carried off with them the tenor bell of the 
Real of eight bells in the church-tower. 
he legend goes on to say that, however, 
when the victorious galley reached the con- 
fluence of Bosham Deep with the Chichester 
Channel the Saint repented him of what he 
had done, and by a miracle caused the 
stolen bell to fall out of the side of the ship 
to the bottom of the sea, the ship after- 
wards miraculously closing up. And in- 
deed to this day, if you sail over the Bell- 
hole when the seven bells of Bosham are 
ringing, you may hear the lost tenor bell 
answering from below. Scientists explain 
this, however, as in consequence of an echo 
caused by the trees at Itchenor and the 
worn circular hole where the channels meet, 
and by the acoustic fact that if a fifth and 
third ‘are struck together they echo the 
octave. Be this how it may, to this day 
there are but seven bells in Bosham steeple, 
the tenor bell missing ; and you rouse the 
ire of the Bosham townsfolk exceedingly if 
you call them by their nickname of “ ding- 


dongs.” 

We rowed across to the quay under the 
red-tiled sheds as the bells were ringing— 
the seven bells—for afternoon service on 
Sunday. It was with feelings of some 
solemnity that we passed between the knot 
of smock-frocked elders and hobbledchoys 


loitering in the churchyard under the yew. 
trees, and entered the church in which 
Christian worship has been celebrated for 
over a thousand years; for St. Wilfred, the 
missionary of southern England, planted 
Christianity first close by on Selsea Bill, 
where he landed. 

The interior of Bosham Church is very 
striking, the roof is so high-pitched, and 
the dimensions altogether so out of propor 
tion to the size of village. The Early 
English arches of the nave rest on the 
Roman bases of the pillars of the basilica 
The Saxon tower walla are of immense 
thickness, built with a view to defence 
agains; the sea-rovers. An encaustic tile 
bearinz a black raven painted on it marks 
the spot where, during the restoration, were 
found the bones of Canute’s little girl. An 
altar tomb in the south aisle is that of Her- 
bert of Bosham, the whiloin friend and 
secretary of Becket, who fled to Italy aiter 
his master’s murder, eventually being made 
acardinal. Across the village street area 
few remains—a wall, a doorway, and an 
arch—pvinted out as those of Harold 
palace 

Then back again over the now flooded 
mud-banks to the Rover in Bosham Deep, 
to eat our last dinner in the snug little 
cabin by the light of the lantern while the 
moon looks down on Bosham. Ah! if che 
could tell all she has seen happen there‘ 
For, alas ! the priceless parish archives were 
destroyed in a fit of temper by the lazy 
parish clerk, weary of taking them out of 
the great church chest to the vicarage for 
the vicar to exhibit to antiquarians. 

And now good-bye to the Rover; our 
cruise is ended, our holiday over. The 
little boat is to be tucked up into winter 
quarters on the mud just above high-water 
mark, but in the hopes of as pleas-nt « time 
next year. 

(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN" MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hoppen, 


Author of The Boy's Own Model Locomotire,” etc., eto, 


PART V. 


Te fittings, such as handles, hinges, and ' with a short piece of brass tubing soldered 
rim ronnd glass, should be made of brass | in for the wick. And now, having got so far 


wire, which gives a good finish. These 
lamps may be cut out in one piece from a 
sheet of copper, as shown at X (Fig. 23). 

You must cut down the dotted lines, 
which allows portion Db to for:n the inner 
lid, while & is bent over, and makes the 
upper lid and the front part, F, where a 
circular should be cut out to place the glass 
in; this can be fixed in a rim of tin; B is 
the back, and c A are the sides, in one of 
which you can cut a door and fasten it on 
hinges of wire with a brass wire catch; 
aq is bent up and forms the bottom, and 
should have a few holes punched in it to 
allow sufficient air to enable the lamp to 
burn properly. xX X shows the same sheet 
of metal in the process of bending, as just 
described ; the edges then only require sol- 
dering together and finishing up with brass- 
wire rims where necessary. 

The glass fronts will give you the greatest 
trouble te arrange satisfactorily, as the’ 
should have bevelled edges; you can ru 
the edge down on a stone after cutting it to 
acircle, but it is a long job, and the beat 
plan is to get them cut at a glazier’s if you 

we no diamond of your own. 

The cil-tanks inside can be made of tin, 


on with the model, let us take a louk at the 
completed front view (Fig. 24). This will 
give you an idea of the relative position of 
the parts: A is the driving-seat, B the foot- 
board, with its supports, c. The lamps are 
shown at D D, and the brake handles at EE, 
while F F are the ladders slung at the sides. 
The footboards, G G, are just above the 
hose, HH; K is the axle, and L the wheels ; 
M M are the springs, and N the coal-box. 

This portion being now all complete, 
you may give it a coat of paint, and then 
stand it aside to dry, covered up from the 
dust, and in the meantime we can proceed 
with the boiler. 

Now this is a very important part of the 
model, and requires to be made very strong 
and perfectly steam-tight. 

In the real full-sized engines they use a 
large number of tubes to enable them to 
raise steam quickly by getting a large 
heating surface; but in model work, that 
is, if you wish it to be an actual working 
model, you must make certain modifications 
to allow for the difference in size affecting 
the natural draught, and the ability of a 
small fire te burn clearly in a confined 
place; therefore, to make it work satisfac- 


torily, we must increase the comparative 
size of the tubes, and put in a much 
sinaller punter: Poe pire 
very large percent of model engines 
fail in ering good sete of steam canes 
through the bad construction of the furnace, 
it being generally built much too small in 
proportion to the size of the boiler. 

We will therefore make this one as large 
as possible, and I propose, in the place of 
the vertical fire-tubes used in the full-sized 
engines, of which there are often one hun- 
dred and fifty, or more, to fit our boiler 
with horizontal water-tubes, as I have found 
from practical experience that they are 
much the best for model work, as they do 
not get choked up like the fire-tubes do, 
and they allow more space for the smoke 
and to be consumed in the fire-box. 
Sheet iron is much the cheapest material 
to make the boiler of, but it soon dete- 
riorates through rust, and as we cannot 
afford the space or weight that a thick 
plate wonld occupy, it is by far the best 
to spend a little extra money and make it 
of copper, and it will then last for years. 
We will thus decide to make it of copper, 
and must get some sheet copper about one- 
eighth of an inch thick; we shall also 
require some thin brass about one-thirly- 
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econd thick ; this is for the casing to cover 
he body of the boiler when made. 

You must also get about tifteen inches 
f{ hard-drawn, solid brass tubing, of one- 


Fig. 24. 


ch diameter, and then with some small 
pper rivets we can start making it. 

“ig. 25 ia a section or view of the boiler 
t Soa the centre without its casing or 
tings on, and should be made to the fol- 
wing dimensions. 

The depth from a to B is ten inches, and 
e diameter from A to C is six inches. 

At B in the real boilers they are made in 
ro pieces, and screwed together at the pro- 
cting flange; but, as no one ever wants 
e trouble of taking a model boiler to 
eces when once it is made, I should sug- 
st that riveting it together is much the 
tter way of making a steam-tight seam. 


Fig. 26. 


From B it spreads outwards, until the 
ameter from E to D is eight inches and 
half, and it is five inches deep from BtoE. 
his allows an extra large fire-bar surface 
r coals, and a correspondingly quick com- 
istion of fuel and production of steam. 
The size of the inner casing, or fire-box, 
‘tween which and the outer one the water 
rculates, is six inches and a half from 
to G. 

This allows one inch of water all round 


NOTICE from the Correspondence columns 

of the world-famed Boy's OWN PAPER 
at the Editor is constantly being asked 
lestions on the above subject, I therefore 
aim leave to say a few words on the 


the fire, and ing the same quantity of 
‘body of boiler, H x uill be four 


water up the 


inches in diameter, with a depth from K M 
of five inches, e = 


In working the model, the water should 
never be allowed to sink below L M, which 
in this case forms the crown of the furnace, 
or fire-box. RRR shows the water-tubes, 
of which you will require three. And now 
for the method of making it. 

We will begin on the inner casing by 
cutting out a circular piece from our sheet 
copper of sufficient size to form the top por- 
tion (LM, Fig. 25). This will be six inches 
in diameter, which allows of an inch flange 
being turned down all round, as at A, 


‘ig. 26. 

A circular hole must be cut at centre, and 
the edges hammered up to form the flange B, 
to which the flue (P, Fig. 25) is to be riveted. 
This flue is a tube formed from the sheet 
copper, two inches in diameter, and riveted 
closely, and then sweated with solder on the 
outside of the joint. It should be about 
seven inches long, which will allow a short 
portion to project beyond the outer casing 
(ca, Fig. 25), on which to place the chim- 


ney, 

You must now rivet up a cylinder for the 
body (H U M K) to the dimensions previously. 
iven, and then cut out six holes, one incl 
In diameter, for the tubes to fit in. These 
six holes are to be cut out in pairs, one 
exactly opposite the other in a straight line 
through the centre of the circle formed by 

the cylinder. 
The next pair should be one inch and a 
uarter above the first, but farther round 
the cylinder, and the same with the last 

pair of holes. 


THE PRICES OF PETS. 
By GorDON STABLES, M.D., B.N. 


matter, as one who is virtually and prac- 
tically behind the scenes in tho animal 
world. 

Most animals that can find a place on the 
show bench have what the public are pleased 


This arrangement causes the tubes to 
cross each other, and to be well exposed to 
the action of the tire, 

Fig. 27 is a view of these tubes in posi- 


Fig. 26. 


tion from the top, and explains my mean- 


ing. 

The brass tubing you previously procured 
can now be cut in three lengths of four 
inches and a half each, and then placed in 
their respective holes. The projecting ends 
should ‘hen be carefully turned over and 


Fig. 27. 


beaded back with the hammer, and then 
well sweated with solder; but, if you can 


get them hard-brazed, so much the better. 
(To be continued.) 
to call fancy prices. The meaning of this is 


that exhibitors who do not wish to sell their 
stock put prohibitory pices on them in the 
catalogue, so as to keep intending pur- 
chasers at bay. But for famous dogs, for 
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instance, very large prices are obtained. 
My friend Mr. Nicholls, the celebrated 
mastiff-breeder, got £450 each for a couple 
of dogs. That marvellous St. Bernard, 
Plinlimmon, is, I see by the papers, avain 
in the market; £900 has already been 
offered for him, but £1,000 is his price, and 
it is probable his owner will obtainit.* Nor 
is this quite a fancy price, for dogs like this 
are, while they live, a fortune for their pos- 
sessors. But our boys must not yet aspire 
to any such canine Golconda, and so in this 
short paper I give the prices of ordinary 
stock. 

Let me first, however, warn you that 
before you make a purchase of any kind, 
you must know something about the habits 
and food of the pet you are going to buy. 

Get everything ready for it before it is 
brought home. The cage for the bird, 
clean and sweet and gravelled, or sanded, 
water in the fountain and seed in the tins, 
with German paste handy or whatever 
other food the pet requires. 

The hutches Kr the rabbits or guinea-pigs, 
cages for rats, a house even for a hedye- 
hog, a saucer and box of dry earth for 
a kitten, a clean pure aquarium or globe 
for goldtish, a place for a gpat, a kennel for 
the dog. Bedding and all complete, and 
the pet's dinner ready and waiting, with 
something to drink. If you do so, why, 
from the very beginning of your acquaint- 
ance with it your new pet will take to you; 
for as soon as it comes home hungry, tired, 
and weary perhaps, it finds its hotel ready, 
eats and drinks, curls up and goes to sleep, 
perchance to dream of the kind boy who 
Was so very thoughtful. 

These hints are really invaluable, and I 
wish I could write them in letters of crim- 
son and gold, that you might remember 
them all your life. 


H pair: 
less. 
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Now then, as space here is, I know, very 
valuable, [ must not repeat the prices of 
dogs, but refer you to my last papers on 
these animals in these columns. 

1. Cats. Ordinary short-haired pretty 
kittens, of good strain, from 5s. to 10x, 
Half-bred Persians (not recommended) 5s. 
to 15s. Pure Persians and Angoras, from 
£1 to £3. 

2. Rabbits. Buy only young ones, say 
six to ten months old. Anyoras, does, 3s., 
bucks, 5s. These would be prize bred. 
Belyian hares, very young, about 3s, a pair, 
older, from 5s, to 8s. a pair. Dutch. 
one in kindle, price about 7s. 6d. Prize 
strain, 4s. to 5s. each. Himalayans, doe, 
say 4s. 6d., buck, 5s., or very young ones, 
Is. each. Patagonians, prize strain, about 
5s.each. Silvers, very young, about 1s. 6d. 
each. Older and of prize strain, from 4s. 
to 10s. 

3. Pigcons. Antwerps, 
squeakers of good strain, 

air. N.B.—Always buy 

‘arriers, 5s. a pair, Drayons, from 4s. a 
Fantails, ood, about 5s, @ pair, or 
Maypies, owls, jacobins, ete, about 
6s. a pair.  Pouters, 3s. a pair. 
Tamblers—good sort for boys to begin 
with—about 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. a pair. 

4. Poultry. It is better to yet a Dork- 
ing hen, buy the eges and bring out the 
chickens. This is a cheap and good way 
of beginning, especially if you borrow the 
hen and, like the Irishman, beg the eggs. 
These last vary from 3s. to 7s. 6d. a sitting. 
Average price for really good prize strain, 


Homers, ete., 


4s. 6d. Bantam eggs, prize strains, 
Sebrights, 58. | White-booted, 68. Gold 


Buff Pekin, 88. Game, 4s. 
5. Guats. A kid of good strain may be 
| bought for Zs 6d. Nanny in kid, 30s. 


Sebrizhts, 7s. 


| Nanny in milk, say two quarts a day, 


Get . 


from 3s. 6d. a . 
Pigeons young. « 


about £2. Goat cart, second hand, and in 
good condition, about 30s. to £2. 

6. Donkeys. Price from £2, but a real!: 
handsome little thing, straight-backei 
sturdy-legged, quiet with children, fit 
trot like a pony, ete., cannot be had unc-: 
£5. 


7. Rats. White or piebald, Syria « 
Japanese, really good, long in tail, ck: 
in fur, and bright in eye, about ls. 2 
pair. 

8. Fancy Mice. About 8d a jer 
Cages for either rats or mice may le isi 
cheap at any bird or pet shop. 

9. Hares. These make delightful peu 
A tame young one can be bonght ix 
about 5s. 


10. Foxes. These also make pets. Pre 
about 7s. 

11. Hedgchogs. A pair for 3s, or Is. &- 
each. 


12. Guinea Pigs. They breed fast, ax! 
make delightful pets. Price, ordir«: 
short-haired, about 1s. 6d. a pair. Als 


, sinian or Peruvian, from 3s. 6d. toda aya: 


13, Goldfish. About 2s. 6d. 8 dozen 
14. Water Tortotscs. 18. each, by pv: 


" free. 


15. Newts and Mussels. 6d. a pair. 
16. Grass Snake (harmless), from >. & 


& pair. 

17. Silk Worms. About 44. a doe 
Feed on lettuce leaves and mulberry leas 
The latter can be bought for 6d. a quar: 
of a pound. f 

18, Squirrels, Small squirrel in cage,* 

The prices of birds I will have pleaw: 
in giving later on in the season. 

19. Monkeys. From £1 each, really co 
and clever. 

* Since writing this the dog bas beeo bog! © 
an American for £1000, the largest price ever pod 
for a dog. 
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ScHOOL Sports. 
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y to boys has been recently taken in 


A STATISTICAL inquiry of great interest 
by one of the best of public school 


newspapers, ‘The Shirburnian.” How do 
the performances at school sports compare 
with one another? What is the average 


time in which school cracks ran the nik! 
the quarter-mile? the hundred yards! ‘te 
hurdles? How high can the British schoul- 
boy jump? How far does he jump! Ho 
far does he throw the cricket-ball? And # 
the records of thirty-one leading schools 
for the present year were obtained 
classitied; and herewith we give ae 
tabulated in alphabetical order. They! 4 
their own story, and answer doze @ 
such questions as reach us every ¥e 
For comparison’s sake we may mente 
that the existing bests on reco for a 
teurs are: For the mile, 4°18%3 for . 
uarter, 483 ; for the hundred, 10; tor fi 
ardles, 16; for the high, 6ft. 3in.; 
the broad, 23 ft. 2in. For throwing 
cricket-ball there is no record; but a) 
thing over 100 yards, if against the 
is a good throw. 


Maaic LANTERN SLIDES. 


The numbers of the B.O.P. conta! 
our articles on painting magic ni 
slides are now out of print, but the art! 
themselves are included in our new elon 
of ‘* Indoor Games and Recreations 1 
“Boy's Own Bookshelf” series. Her 
what the editor of “Exchange and a d 
has to say on the subject: —‘* ‘Water colo 
can be used for painting the whole 
lantern slides, but it is more effective % 
water colours for the yunds ve 
paints for the prominent figures and 
grounds. Mr. Fraghes, 151, Hoxton st 
sells colours ground up with v Mi 
are applied without much trouble, #2 
rich in tone. In all cases only the 
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through which light can be transmitted are 
available for magic-lantern painting ; these 
are indigo, Prussian blue, rose madder, 
crimson lake, lampblack, madder brown, 
burnt sienna, aureolin, gamboge, Italian 
pink, and Indian yellow. When painting 
with oil colours, dilute the colours with tur- 
pentine, and varnish with mastic varnish ; 
when painting with Mr. Hughes’s colours, 
thin them with Hughes’s elastic me- 
dium, and harden and dry the tints by hold- 
ing the slide to the fire after the colouring 
is finished. When painting with water 
colours varnish with Tec varnish and tur- 
tine. The manner of painting is as fol- 
lows :—Sketch the outline upon a piece of 
white paper, lay this under the glass, and 
trace the outline on the glass with a gold 
pen filled with pale blue or rose madder 
colour for the background, madder brown 
for the middle distance, and Prussian blue 
for the foreground. The outline perfect, fix 
it with a wash of Canada balsam diluted 
with turpentine. Commence the paintin, 
with the sky and distance, put on washes o! 
eolour, and soften them down with a 
dabber (a brush cut square). Leave all 
white lights unpainted ; stipple in every 
shadow, but do not make the picture spotty. 
If using water colours, fix the distance with 
a thin wash of lac varnish diluted with tur- 
pentine before commencing the middle dis- 
tance, and when that is completed fix it in 
the same way before the prominent figures 
and the foreground are painted, and then 
wash the whole slide with the lac varnish 
and turpentine. il colours are varnished 
when the slide is finished, not before. Any 
paint can be scraped off the glass with a 
penknife. 


THE CANADIAN FOOTBALL PLAYERS. 


This year will be remembered for the 
number of our Colonial brethren who have 


visited us in various athletic capacities. 
The Australian cricketers had only just 
left us when we began entertaining two 
teams of footba!l players—the New Zea- 
landers, commonly known as the Maoris, 
who play according to the rules of the 
Rugby Union, and the Canadian Associa- 
tionists, whose portraits we give on page 
136. Considering that football is a com- 
paratively recent importation ‘on the 
other side,” and that the Canadian football 
season only lasts from the end of April to 
the beginning of June, our late visitors are 
to be congratulated upon their excellent 
form. No trace of professionalism attaches 
to the team. They are all art or medical 
students, and each of them before sterling 
deposited £30 or £40 in case the trip shoul 

not pay its own expenses. 


AN AFFECTING STORY OF ROWLAND HILL. 


The following incident is related by Rev. 
Thomas Jackson, an intimate friend, and 
the companion of Mr. Hill in many of his 
missionary tours. ‘After Mr. Hill had 

reached for the Missionary Society, in 

rinces Street Chapel, Devonport, two tall, 
venerable-looking men, upwards of seventy 

ears of age, appeared at the vestry door. 
Enterin arm-in-arm, they advanced towards 
Mr. Hill, when one of them said, ‘Sir, will 
ou permit two aged sinners to have the 
honour to shake you by the hand?’ On 
his replying ‘ Yes, sir,’ one of the gentle- 
men took his hand, kissed it, and with 
tears falling, said, ‘Sir, do you remember 
preaching on the spot where this chapel 
now stands, fifty years ago?’ ‘ Yes, I do,’ 
was the rej ly. The old man then proceeded 
to say, ‘On sir, never can the dear friend 
who has hold of my arm, or myself, forget 
that sermon. We were then two careless 


young men in his Majesty's Dockyard 
posting to destruction as fast as time and 
sin could carry us. Having heard that a 
young clergyman was to preach out of 
doors, we determined to go and have some 
fun. We loaded our pockets with stones, 
intending to pelt you. But, sir, when you 
arrived, our courage failed, and as soon as 

ou en, in prayer, we were so deeply 
impressed, that we looked at each other 
and trembled. When you named your 
text, and began to speak, the words came 
with power to our hearts; the tears rolled 
down our cheeks ; we put our hands in our 
pockets, and dropped the stones one after 
another, until they were all gone; for God 
had taken away the stone from our haarts. 
When the sermon was over, we retired, but 
our hearts were too full to speak, until we 
came near to our lodgings, when my friend 
said, ‘‘ John, this will not do; we are both 
wrong—good night.” This was all he could 
utter. e retired to his apartment, I to 
mine; but neither of us went to bed that 
night, lest we should sleep and awake in 
hell! From that time, sir, we humbly 
hope we were converted to God, who, of 
His infinite mercy, has kept us in His ways 
to the presents moment. Ye thought, sir, 
if you would permit us, after the lapse of 
half a hundred years, to have the pleasure 
of shaking you by the hand before we go 
home, it would be the greatest honour that 
could be conferred on us.’ 

‘«Mr. Hill was deeply affected. The tears 
rolled down his venerable cheeks in quick 
succession : he fell on the necks of the old 
men. It was a scene in old patriarchal 
style ; and there you might have seen 
them, locked in each other's arms, weeping 
tears of holy joy and gratitude before the 
Father of mercies.”—From the new Bio- 
graphy of Rowland Hill, by Dr. Macaulay. 
Published by the R. T.S. 


I was travelling the other day in a third-class car- 
riage from Willesden to Dalston. At first the only 
other occupant of the compartment was a young 
man who sat opposite to me, deeply interested in a 
volume of poetry. I like to study the faces of 
people I casually meet, to speculate upon the condi- 
Hon, occupations, and aims of their owners ; and the 
contemplation of’ the face opposite gave me positive 
pleastre. It was a face which, without being beau- 
ful, told, line by line, of « broad, ‘tind heart, of 


wide sympathy, and distinct individus:ity. 
At tead the compartment filled up com- 
dletely with a crowd of lads of eighteen or nineteen 


-loud, fast, and silly. They conversed noi about 
‘aceburses, actresses, and the latest betting. had 
'pperently a total lack of interest in other ects. 
Vacuity was not their only characteristic ; they were 
dso rade, for, not content with crowding rowdily 
nto the carriage, they squeezed me uncomfortably 
nto a corner. But one of them, seeing an old Indy 
ing incommoded, turned to me with an apology, 
rawing the attention of his companions at the same 
ime to the fact that they were being rude to a 
roman, and calling them imperiously to desist. 
he others, though making more room, laughed at 
Soft Alec” for fis tender-heartedness, I saw the 
andsome boy blush under their ridicule, and join in 
heir noisy mirth. He reminded me of my Jim— 
ist such another handsome, kindly, impressionable 
oy, who bad been led away by bad companions. 
There? I do not know. I dare not think. God 
elp him! 

At Kentish Town the train stopped. There was 
ridently insufficient room for the incoming passen- 
wa, for the porter pushed in an old woman at the 
st moment into ovr already crowded carriage, not- 
Kthstandiog the pro testions of the youths I have 


IN THE TRAIN. 


his seat, but was checked by a taunt from one of his 
companions, whilst another of the youths made the 
chivalrous remark that ‘if she were a girl, now, a 
fellow might 

During this time the young man opposite, whom I 
mentioned at first, had been immersed in his book, 
seemingly oblivious to all around him; but, at this 
point he looked up, and, seeing the old lady stand- 
ng, rose, made a bow which I could see was partly 
to the individual, but more out of respect to woman- 
hog in general, and asked her courteously, but with 


a touch of kindly command in his tone, to take his 


seat. 
‘No, thank you ; you look tired yourself. I have 
not far to go. Let me stand.” 

For answer the young man took the withered, un- 
gloved hand of the old lady, and, with kindly insist- 
ence, drew her to his seat, saying, 

“There, now, }ou look more comfortable. Why! 
your face reminds me of my mother. I always think, 
when helping a woman, that some other fellow may 
be doing the same for my mother, I dare say, now, 
you have a son who, for your sake, may be ‘doing 
some little kindness to a woman at this very 
moment.” 

Two great tears rose in the old lady’s eyes, 
brimmed over, ran down her cheeks, and her voice, 
quivering with the stroke of a sob, trembled as she 
spoke. 

“Yes, I have a son—a kind, good lad; but he 
sailed away two years ago, and his ship has never 
been heard of since. I have almoet given up hope.” 

The young man was evidently affected hy this dis- 
play of feeling, and grieved at having unwittingly 


probed the wound; but just then my attention was 


diverted from him by another incident. 
The bright young fellow who had at first interfered 
in my behalf rose up, saying to the young man, 


“Look here, I was a cad to let that old lady stand. | 


I've got a mother too. Let me do penance by taking 
your place.” 

A common man m! have crushed the lad's 
rising manliness by declining this ofer ; not so ocr 
friend, who accepted it with a look of thanks. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


As the lad stood up with flushed face, his com- 
panions chaffed him, and made weak jokes at his 
expense; but at every vulgar joke the lines of pur- 
pose grew stronger on his face. He was done with 
these companions for good, I could see, I believe 
that was the tarning-point of a life. 

Dalston was my stopping place and I found it was 
also the destination of the old lady opposite. The 
young man who had been kind to her helped her to 
alight. She seemed strongly drawn to him, and, 
holding his hand, looked up piteously into his face 
as though he could help her. 

“s ou think my Jack is living? Tell me! Don't 
say my boy is dead !” 

e kindly face looked down into the yearning 
one, and the manly voice said, 

“Cheer up, mother! I do believe he lives!” 

The train had begun to move; he jumped in, and 
was off. That was a sunny blink I had of human 
nature, My heart prayed, ‘Gud bless that kindly 
soul!” 

Left together on the platform, we two old women, 
drawn together by kindred sorrows, spoke to each 
other; and, finding we lived in the same road, 
walked up it together, talking of our absent boys-—— 
she of her well-doing son, and [ of my wild one. We 
reached the stairs of her little house. A tall man 
was standing on the top step. He came out of the 
sMadow. My friend trembled fur a moment, then 
uttered a note of joy, the tone of which I will never 
forget, crying out, a 

“Yes, yes, it’s Jack !—my own boy! Jack!” ry 

With'a bound the man reached her, and clasped — 
bee ne strong arias. 

« Jack!” 


“ Mother 

The door opened, and the light fell full on 
these two, as Jack almost carried his mother into 
the house; then it closed, and I was alone in the 
darkness again. I was glad for her, but oh! how 
my heart ached as I walked on through the dark- 
ness to my empty homie alone—for I, too, aw & 


mother. 
MARY GILFIL, 
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he Great Northern express is 
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AN INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


By PAvuL BLAKE, 
Author of “ School and the World,” ete, 


PART I. 
pees was the name of a large house 
which stood about half a mile from the 
village of Redbury. The grounds were 
spacious, the air salubrious, and—but_per- 
haps the reader had better refer to the 
prospectus for the remaining advantages 
attaching to residence at Foxhall. 

Some of the boys at school there thought 
its disadvantages rather outweighed its ad- 
vantages. The head master and proprietor, 
Septimus Bowling, Esq., M.a., was too severe 
—in the boys’ opinion. He himself thought 
that his chief failing was his tendency to too 
great leniency, which shows what different 
opinions can be formed about the same thing, 
if looked at from different points of view. 

Though Mr. Bowling was dignified as well as 
severe (I take the boys’ version of the matter), 
it did not prevent the irreverent youngsters 
dubbing him with a nickname, and, naturally 
enough, he was known as “ Tom,” in allusion 
to the Tom Bow.ing of the universally-known 
ballad. He did not look the least like a “sheer 
hulk,” but that did not matter. 

As is usual at private schools, the boys 


“An Intarview which causea him great regret.” 
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were not allowed to visit the village, 


except at stated times, without special { 


permission. ‘This was not difficult to 
obtain, so that breaking bounds was an 
offence rarely justified by the necessity 
of the case. 
an epidemic of visiting the village with- 
out leave set in, as if it were a game 
like tops or marbles, or any other sport. 

The epidemic was at its height one 
certain month in autumn. Eastman 
was the leader. He was a reckless boy 
in many ways, though not wanting in 
craftiness. Having failed to obtain a 
lead in the school by his success in 
class, he determined to gratify his ain- 
bition by being the ringleader in mis- 
chief. As often happens, his reckless- 
ness saved him from detection, so that 
Mr. Bowling had not, so far, marked 
him down as a bad subject. 

Mr. Davidson, the assistant master, 
knew Eastman better, and kept a lan- 
guid eye onhim. Mr. Davidson was leav- 
ing the school at the end of the term, 
and did not much care how things went 
so long as he was not troubled too much. 

“T wish Davidson was going to stay,” 
remarked little Dibb one day to Thorpe ; 
“he’s a brick, he’s let me off my impot.” 
(short for imposition). 

“That was only to save himself the 
trouble of reading it,” said Thorpe. 

“Tm jolly glad he’s going,” put in 
Eastman. “He's told old Tom that I’ve 
broken bounds twice lately, and Tom 
says he'll make me smart if I’m re- 
ported again.” 

“What did you want to break bounds 
for?” asked Thorpe, whose hands were 
stained with chemicals—he was an ama- 
teur photographer. “You could have 
asked leave.” 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered with going 
in and asking leave,” said Eastman, 
who thought he might as well get what 
glory he could out of his achievement. 

“Well, I wouldn't be in your shoes if 
you're caught again,” said little Dibb. 


Nevertheless, at intervals ! 


“T shan’t be caught again.” 
“T see,” laughed Thorpe ; “ you won’t 
break bounds again.” 

“Shan't 1? I shall go down to the 
village as soon as ever I like.” 
“It's a lovely afternoon,” 

Thorpe, carelessly. 
This was meant as a sort of challenge 
to Eastman, and he so interpreted it. 
“Look here, Thorpe, you're always 
boasting ; will you come down to Ked- 
bury if 1 will?” 


remarked 


“Thanks, no; I can't this afternoon, ! 


Ive promised to take an instantaneous 


photo of Dibb batting. But don't let | 


me hinder you from going.” 

Several boys were now gathered 
round, and Eastman felt that for his 
own reputation he must not draw back. 

“Well, I’m going down,” he said; 
“wholl go with me ¢” 

There was no reply. 

“What? Hast any fellow pluck 
enough to come {” 

There was still silence. 

“All right, you set of funks; I'll go 
by myself.” 

Mr. Davidson was not in sight. East- 
man threw a hasty glance at the win- 
dows which overlooked the playground, 
then darted cver a low fence which 
separated the boys’ domain from Mr. 
Bowling’s kitchen-garden, and in half 
a minute had let himself out by the 
little door which led into a back lane. 
The whole thing was done so quickly 
that the risk of detection was small. 

“That’s all very well,” said Dibb ; 
“but how’s he going to get back again? 
The gardener locks the gate at half- 
past four, and it’s nearly that already.” 

“Oh! he’ll come over the wall,” said 
Thorpe. 

“He must risk that. I hope David- 
son doesn’t see him.” 

“Old Tom may catch sight of him 
from the windows, though.” 

“He's a plucky chap,” said Thorpe, 
admiringly. “I hope he isn’t nabbed.” 


Meanwhile Eastman was walking 
| leisurely towards the village. He was 

under no concern for his safety. He 
would not have made the venture had 
he not known the risk of detection was 
small. It happened that, as he vas 
crossing the courtyard after school,a 
window in the house had been thrown 
up, and Betty, one of the housemaids 
had thrust her head out. 

“Hi, you Jim!” she shouted to the 
‘ hoy who cleaned the knives, ete., of the 
establishment ; “master wants his best 
boots to wunst.” 

Jim hurried in with them ; and East- 
man, looking through a crack in the 
courtyard-door, saw a_ hired carriage 
standing at the front door with Mn 
and Miss Bowling in it, evidently wait 
‘ ing for the head master. A few minutes 
later they drove away. So there was 
no danger to be apprehended from that 
| quarter—they wouldn't be back for an 
hour. 

The remaining danger was that Mr. 
Davidson might again catch him. But 
| Eastman had a plan to outwit hin. 

When the church clock struck five Mr. 
Davidson went to the schoolroom, and 
rang the bell for the boys to assemble 
for tea. Those who were not in the 
room at the end of tive minutes got into 
hot water. 

Eastman meant to wait behind the 
wall till five o'clock struck, and then 
quietly hop over into the playground 
whilst Mr. Davidson was going it- 
doors. The plan was beautiful in its 
simplicity. 

It worked to a charm. The choreh 
clock chimed ; he waited half a minute, 
and then clambered over, catching sight 
of the back of Mr. Davidson as he 
entered the schoolroom. Another half 
minute, and he joined the admirng 
throng of boys who were hurrying; 
Thorpe, who had his camera under bis 
arm, loudly congratulating him. 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


ND so the important question on 
which the safety of tne boys de- 
pended was still unsolved. That the 
imagined sea was a lake there could 
be no doubt. But was it not possible 
that the lake was on an island? If the 
explorations were continued, would 
not there be a sea discovered beyond— 
® sea there was no way of crossing ? 
,, The lake was of considerable size, for 
it touched the horizon on three of its 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE CAVE. 


sides, as Donagan observed, and it cer- 
tainly was more likely to be on a con- 
tinent than on an island. 

“Then it must be the American con- 
tinent on which we have been wrecked,” 
said Briant. 

“T always thought so,” said Donagan, 
“and it seems that l was not mis- 
taken.” 

_ “Anyhow,” said Briant, “it was a 
line of water I saw ta the east.” 


“Yes, but it was not the sea.” 
Briant said no more. For the com 
mon welfare it was better that be hel 
been mistaken. On a continent thet 
would not be imprisoned, as they woul 
be on an island. But they would have 
to wait for a favourable time before 
they started towards the cast. The 
difficulties experienced in reaching re 
lake were as nothing to what might 
| expected by the whole party on a mu 
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longer journey. And it was already the 
beginning of April, and the southern 
winter is earlier than the northern ; 
and there could be no thought of setting 
out before the return of the fine weather, 

But the position would soon be un- 
tenable in the bay, exposed as it was to 
the winds. Before the end of the month 
the schooner would have to be left. If 
no cavern could be found in the cliffs, 
would the boys be better off here by the 
lake ? Would it not be as well to explore 
its neighbourhood more carefully ? The 
exploration would delay their return 
for a day or two, and would give Gordon 
some anxiety, but Briant and Donagan 
did not hesitate. Their provisions would 
last another day, and there was no sign 
of a change of weather. So it was de- 
— to go south by the side of the 
ake, 

There was another motive for the 
exploration being extended. 

Indoubtedly the district had been 
inhabited or rather frequented by man. 
The causeway in the creek and the hut 
were clear indications of man’s presence 
at a period more or less recent, and 
yielded evidence it was advisable to 
complete before moving to new quarters 
for the winter. Perhaps other evidence 
might be found? If savages had not 
been here, some shipwrecked sailor 
might have stayed for a time, until he 
started or his way to the towns of the 
continent. Evidently it was well worth 
while exploring the district bordering 
on the lake, 

There was only one question to be 
decided. Should Briant and Donagan 
gotothe south or the north? But as 
to go southwards was to move nearer 
the wreck, that direction was decided 


on. 

It was about half-past eight when the 
four boys began their march, skirtin, 
the grassy sandhills that mammillate: 
the plain, bounded on the west by the 
Masses of greenery. 

Fan hunted about in front and put 
up several flocks of tinamous that hast- 
ened to shelter under the lentisk bushes 
and ferns. Here and there rose clumps 
of a sort of red and white cranberry, 
and plants of white celery. But the 
guns had to be kept silent, for it was 
possible that the environs of the lake 
were visited by savages. 

Tn following the shore, sometimes at 
the foot of the sandhills, sometimes 
along the sand, the boys easily accom- 

lished a dozen miles during the day. 

hey found no trace of savages. ° 
smoke rose from the trees. No foot- 
prints marked the sand, wet with the 
sheet of water that stretched away into 
the offing. Not a sail was to be seen 
on the horizon, not a boat on the sur- 
face. The lake was deserted. If the 
country had been inhabited, it did not 
seem to be so now. 

Wild beasts or ruminants there were 
none. Two or three times in the after- 
noon a few birds appeared on the edge 
of the forest, but it was impossible to 
get at them. 

Service exclaimed,— 

“They are ostriches.” 

“Very small ostriches, then,” an- 
swered Donagan, “for they are not over 
tall.” 

“Tf they are ostriches,” said Briant, 
“and if we are on a continent—” 


“Do you still doubt it?” asked Dona- 
gan, ironically. 

“Tt must be the American continent | 
where such animals are very abundant,” 
continued Briant, “that is all I wished 
to say.” 

About seven o'clock in the evening a 
halt was called. Next day, unless some- | 
thing happened, the journey would be | 


jest as the dawn was showing on the 
horizon above the lake, the dog began 
to give signs of uneasiness, growling 
gently, and sniffing the ground as if she 
wanted to be sent off in search of some- 
thing. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when 
Briant awoke his comrades. All were 
up immediately, and while Service 


. “At the back was a lofty cliff.” 


resumed to the wreck. That evening 
it was not possible to go further to the 
southward. At the halting-place one 
of the rivers flowed out from the lake, 
and this would have to be crossed by 
swimming. Darkness was setting in, 
and the country could be but imper- 
fectly seen, but it appeared as though 
there was a cliff on the right bank of 
this watercourse. 

Briant, Donagan, Wilcox, and Ser- 
vice, after supper had_ been dispatched, 
thought only of a night’s rest, under 
the stars this time, no hut being dis- 
coverable. And the stars were bright 
and sparkled brilliantly, and the cres- 
cent moon moved slowly down to set in 
the Pacific. All was quiet on the lake 
and on the beach. The four lads, nestled 
between the enormous roots of a beech- 
tree, slept so soundly that even a thun- 
derstorm would not have awakened 
them. 

About four o'clock in the morning, 


nibbled a bit of biscuit, the three others 
went to take a look round the country 
beyond the water-course. 

“Well,” exclaimed Wilcox, “it is a 
good thing we didn’t try to cross the 
water yesterday. We should have stuck 
in the marsh.” 

“Yes,” said Briant, “it is a marsh, 
and it stretches right away to the south, 
and we cannot see the end of it.” 

“Just look at the ducks,” said Dona- 
gan, “and teal and snipe on it! If we 
could take up our quarters here for the 
winter, we should not want for game.” 

“And why shouldn't wet” asked 
Briant, walking towards the right bank 
of the stream. ‘ 

At the back was a lofty cliff which 
ended in a peak. The two sides joined 
at an angle—one ran by the bank of the 
river, the other skirted the lake. Was 
this cliff the same as that which shut 
in the bay where the schooner was 
wrecked? That could not be ascer- 
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tained for certain until a more complete 
exploration of the district had been 
made. 

The right bank of the river was about 


curved like a stem, held an iron ring 
eaten away with rust. 

“A ring! a ring!” exclaimed Ser- 
vice. 


“The twigs crackled and burnt.” 


twenty feet high, and ran along the 
base of the cliff ; the left bank was very 
low, and could scarcely be distinguished 
from the pools and bogs of the marshy 
plain which extended out of sight to- 
wards the south. To make out the 
direction of the river they would have 
to ascend the cliff, and this Briant re- 
-solved to do before starting for the 
wreck. 

The first thing was to take a look 
round the outlet. of the stream from the 
lake. This was only about forty feet 
across, but as it increased in width, so 
did it increase in depth. 

“Just look here !” said Wilcox, as he 
reached the end of the cliff. 

A pile of stenes attracted his atten- 
tion, forming a sort of dam on the same 
pian as the one they had seen in the 
forest. 

“There is no doubt this time,” said 
Briant. 

“No; there is no uoubt,” remarked 
Donagan, pointing to some pieces of 
wood at the end of the dam. 

The remains were obviously those of 
a boat of some sort. One piece, half 
rotten and covered with moss, and 


And the four stood still, lookin 
around them as if the man who hi 
used the boat and’ built the dam was 
about to appear before them. 

But nobody came! Many years had 
evidently gone by since the boat had 
been left to rot by the side of the 
stream, and the man had rejoined his 
fellows or ended his miserable exist- 
ence on this land he could not leave ; 
and we can understand how the boys 
felt at this clear evidence of human in- 
tervention and the thoughts it gave 
rise to. 

Meanwhile Fan had been behaving in 
a strange manner, as if she had at last 
got onascent. Her ears were pricked 
up, her tail wagged, and her nose was 
held close to the ground, as she worried 
about under the bushes. 

“Look at Fan,” said Service. 

“She smells something,”-said Dona- 
gan, stepping towards her. 

fan had just stopped with one paw 
raised and her neck stretched out. Then. 
she suddenly rushed towards a clump 
of trees at the foot of the cliff by the 
side of the lake. 

Briant and his comrades followed her. 


| 
A few minutes afterwards they stopped | 
before an old beech-tree, on the bark of 
which were cut two letters and a date 
in this fashion : 

F. B 

1827. 


Briant, Donagan, Wilcox, and Ser. 
vice would have remained silent and 
motionless for some time before this 
inscription if Fan had not backed round 
the angle of the cliff. ¥ 

“ Here, Fan, here !” shouted Briant. 

The dog did not return, but she began 
to bark loudly. 

“Take care,” said Briant. “Do not 
separate, and be on your guard.” 
Thdeed they could not be too careful. 
A band of savages might be in the 
neighbourhood, and their presence was 
more to be feared than wished for, if 
they were of those Indians who infest 
the pampas of South America. 

The guns were cocked, and the re 
volvers got out ready for the defensive 
The boys advanced round the angle of 
the clit, and up the narrow bank of the 
stream. ‘They had not taken a dozn 
paces before Donagan stooped to pick 
up something from the ground. It was 
a pickaxe with the handle half rottes— 
a pickaxe of American or European 
origin—not one of those heavy tos 
made by the Polynesian savages. Like 
the ring on the boat it was deepty 
rusted, and must have been left bebud 
many years ago. 

At the foot of the cliff were traces of 
tillage, a few irregular furrows, a little 
square of yams, which, left to them 
selves, had run wild. 

Suddenly a mournful bark was heard, 
and Fan reappeared, seized with some 
inexplicable agitation. She turned 
round, she ran in front of her masters 
looked back at them, called them, and 
seemed to invite them to follow. 

“There is certainly something extr 
ordinary the matter,” said Briant, try 
ing in vain to get the dog quiet. 

“Let us go where she is taking us to, 
said Donagan, making a sign to Wile: 
and Service to follow. 

Ten yards farther on Fan stood up 
before a mass of brushwood and bushes 
which reached up to the very foot 
the cliff. a 

Briant looked to see if the bushes hid 
the corpse of some animal, or even ol 
man on whose traces Fan had fallev. 
Clearing away the bushes he saw 08! 
row opening. : 

“Is there spas here?” he exclaimed. 
stepping back a few paces. 

Like} enough,” said Donagan- “But 
what is there in the cave?” 

“We will see,” answered Briant. : 

And with his hatchet he began tou! 
away the entanglement about the o 
trance. He listened, but heard no sus 
picious noise. . h 

Service was about to slip throug! 
into the cave, when Briant stop! 
him. F % 

“See what Fan is going to do first: - 

The dog barked angrily twice bot 
thrice in a way that was anything 7” 
reassuring for a person in the cave, 
one been there. ¥ 2 

What did it mean? Briant put 
handful of dry twigs across the openi0g 
and lighted them to see if the air ba 
foul. The twigs crackled and bar 
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brightly : evidently the air was breath- 
able. 

“Shall we go in?” asked Wilcox. 

“Yes,” said Donagan. 

“Wait till we can see our way,” said 
Briant. And cutting a resinous branch 
from one of the pine-trees close by, he 
lighted it. Then, followed by his com- 
panions, he stepped into the cave. 

The opening was about four feet high 
and two feet wide ; but it grew larger 

. immediately, forming a cavity twelve 
feet high and twice as wide, with a floor 
of hard dry sand. 

As he hurried to the front Wilcox 
stumbled over a wooden bench, near a 
table on which were certain domestic 
utensils, a jug of stoneware, some large 
shells that had been used as plates, a 
knife with a notched and rusty blade, 
two or three fish-hooks, a tin cup, empt: 
like the jug. Near the opposite wall 
was a sort of box, made of planks 
roughly nailed together, and which con- 
tained a few tattered clothes. 

There could be no doubt that the ex- 
cavation had been inhabited. But when, 
and by whom? What had become of 
the human being who had lived here ? 

At the end was a miserable pallet 
covered with some fragments of linen. 
At the head, ona bench, was a second 
cup and a wooden candlestick, with only 
a burnt match on the bowl. 

The boys recoiled from the pallet at 
first, thinking it might hold a corpse. 
_Briant, repressing his repugnance, 
lifted up the covering. 

The pallet was empty. 

A minute afterwards the boys, who 
were much affected, had rejoined Fan, 
who still kept up her mournful bark- 


ing. 
They descended the bank of the 
stream for about twenty yards, and 
suddenly stopped. <A feeling of horror 
nailed them to the spot. 
There, among the roots of a beech- 
tree, were the remains of a skeleton. 


And so to this place there had come | been his dwelling-place had not been 


to die the unhappy man who had lived 
on this continent, and the cave that had 


“A feeling of horror nailed them to the spot.’ 


his tomb, 


(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 


*Qay what you will, comrades, these 


\ Mantees are good friends and 
brave warriors. But for them we should 
never have driven those Ngolos fron 
the forts which they had captured, and 
forced them back up the river.” 

“ And but for them the Ngolos would 
have driven us clean out of the world 
when they had us cooped up among 
those burning houses in Massangano. 
I never thought the Mantee war-cry 
could sound so pleasant in my ears as it 
did that night, when Massangé’s canoes 
came sweeping down the river to save 
us!” 

“Massangé didn’t come in time, 
though, to save poor Dom Sebastian, 
the best leader we've ever had. Hath 
nought been heard of him, brothers 1” 


OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ Iiderim the Afghan,” ete. 
CHAPTER X.—THE SEA OF FIRE. 


“Nought ; and Pedro Gomez hath 
been like one distracted ever since. Mad 
| Manoel vows that the Senhor da Estrella 
| is still alive, but he cannot himself tell 
why he thinks so; he just says he feels 
it somehow.” 

“Hush, lads, here comes his excel- 
i lency Dom Migvel.” 

The younger soldiers, who had but 
newly joined the army, exchanged looks 
of amazement, finding it hard to believe 
the small, meagre, elderly man in shabby 
grey velvet, who was coming slowly 
toward them, could really be the famous 
Governor of St. Paul da Loanda, the 
commander-in-chief of theirwhole army, 
and the greatest soldier in Portuguese 
Africa. But those who looked closer at 
Dom Miguel’s thin face and piercing 


eye saw there a nameless sometht: 
which fully bore out all that they 
heard of his iron firmness, unflinching 
courage, and inflexible sternness in 
maintaining discipline. 

In truth what he had done in the last 
few weeks was more than enough to 
prove him worthy of his high reputa- 
tion. Little more than a month had 
passed since the Ngolos’ defeat at Mas- 
sangano, and already the whole fortune 
of the war had changed. Da Estrella’s 
heroic self-sacrifice had not been made 
invain. The desperate defence of Mas- 
sangano had given t.me for Dom Miguel 
da Siva to hurry down to the Coanza 
with every man whom he could muster, 
and to come up the river so unex- 
pectedly that the Ngolos who had estab- 
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lished themselves in the captured Por- 
tuguese camp at Calumbo, and were 
laying waste the whole country round, 
were completely surprised and utterly 
routed, while the camp itself, attacked 
by the Portuguese from the river and 
by Massangé’s Mantees on the land side, 
was taken by assault, many of the best. 
Ngolo warriors falling in the struggle. 

Giving their enemies no time to rally 
from this first blow, Dom Miguel and 
Massangé pressed on with all their 
forces, retook Muxima, repaired and 
garrisoned the half-burned fort at Mas- 
sangano, and drove back the Ngolos 
foot by foot, till at length the Portu- 
guese army, having penetrated farther 
up the river than any white man had 
ever yet done, found themselves en- 
camped around the spot on which the 
town of Dondo now stands, forty miles 
wbove Massangano, more than one hun- 
jred and sixty five from the sea, and 
not very far (if their Mantee allies were 
to be believed) from the terrible “ En- 
chanted City” of Poong Ndongo 
(“Through the Darkness”), the capital 
of the Ngolo nation. 

But at this point Dom Miguel, as pru- 
dent as he was brave, suddenly checked 
his victorious advance and proceeded to 
strengthen his camp with earthworks 
and palisades, as if intending to remain 
there for some time. 

Nor was this done without reason. 
He could advance no farther by water, 
for above this spot the river’s course 
was obstructed by a series of rapids as 
formidable as those of the Congo itself. 
On land he was confronted by a vast, 

loomy, unknown forest —the same 
which the old soldier's legend had 

ainted in such grim colours to Dom 
Eabastian da Estrella—in whose path- 
less depths his men would be utterly at 
the mercy of their crafty and untiring 
foes. 

Nor were these the only obstacles in 
his way The terrible King Kabembi 
(as his Mantee scouts informed him) had 
recovered from the wounds inflicted by 
Dom Sebastian, and was in the field 
again. Moreover, the superstitious ter- 
rors which the very name of the en- 
chanted city of Poong Ndongo carried 
with it began to weigh so heavily on his 
credulous soldiers as they neared the 
fatal spot, that any sudden disaster 
appeared certain to cause a panic among 
them which might lose them at one 
blow all that had been gained with so 
much toil and bloodshed. 

But, although forced to remain sta- 
tionary, Dom Miguel was not idle. All 
day long—and sometimes half the night 
too—he might be seen going to and fro 
among his men, praising one, blaming 
another, admonishing a third, visiting 
the sentries at the outposts, or care- 
fully examining the state of the de- 
fences. And now, as he moved slowly 
across the camp, noting every detail of 
‘t with his keen black eyes, the soldiers 
saluted him with a_ respect which 
showed how thoroughly they admired 
him, in spite of all his severity. 

“Our General hath a stout heart,” 
said one; “but methinks the noble lady 
his daughter, Donna Rosarita, is as 


brave ashe. Think of it, lads, that she, 
a girl not yet seventeen years old, 
should leave her fair home in St. Paul 


da Loanda to follow him to such a 


country as this! Aye, and they say, 
too, that she begged him, well-nigh with 
tears, to let her go with him up this 
river intothe Ngolo country, and follow 
the march of our army whithersoever it 
might go. There's a thse for ye!” 

“And I have heard it said,” ¢ried 
another, “that the General was well-* 
nigh persuaded to let her come ; but at 
the last his heart failed him, and he left 
her behind in the fort at Calumbo, 
under the care of the worshipful Donna 
Inez de Evora, the widow of our brave 
Dom Guzman.” 

“But Lhad it from my comrade, Gil 
Perez, who was there at the time,” put 
in a third, “that ere the Senhorita 
would consent to stay behind, she made 
her father promise that if ever it were 
possible for her to come up hither, he 
would send and fetch her ; and Gil said 
that the General was mightily pleased 
at her boldness, as well he might be, for 
in truth he is worthy to have such a 
daughter.” 

But Dom Miguel's soldiers, while thus 
praising him, little dreamed that they 
were just about to witness a proof of 
his courage far surpassing all that had 
preceded it. 

The great leader had almost com- 
pleted his round of the camp, when an 
officer came to tell him that a native 
warrior, who claimed to be one of the 
chiefs of the Makoko tribe, had pre- 
sented himself at one of the outposts, 
with a message of importance (as he 
said) to Dom Miguel da Silva. 

“A spy, no doubt,” muttered Da 
Silva ; “or, perchance he comes to say 
that his people are tired of helping 
Kabembi, as it is said they ave, after 
his late disasters. Bring him hither 
forthwith ; ‘tis well that he should see 
what welcome we have in store here for 
all Kabembi’s friends.” 

The officer retired, and presently two 
soldiers were seen approaching, leading 
between them a tall, sinewy negro of 
middle age, apparently quite unarmed, 
and clad only in a waist-cloth and a 
broad leopard-skin sash. 

Da Silva seemed to have guessed 
rightly, for this strange envoy, after a 
few compliments to the “great white 
chief,” announced that the Makokos 
intended to abandon the cause of Ka- 
bembi, who had failed to make good his 
boast of driving the Christians from the 
land ; and that they wished to know on 
what terms the white warriors would 
be willing to receive them as friends 
and brothers, 

Dom Miguel listened with no small 
satisfaction ; but his long experience of 
native cunning made him still sus- 
picious. 

“What proof can you give me,” he 
asked, “that what you say is true?” 

“This token,” answered the messen- 
ger, coming close up to him, “which the 
white chief will remember.” 

And before any one conld raise a 
hand to interfere, a broad-bladed knife 
flashed forth from beneath the savage’s 
leopard-skin sash, and fell with the 
force of a haminer upon the defenceless 
breast of the old General ! 

Officers and soldiers alike sprang for- 
ward with a cry of horror ; but, instead 
of seeing their commander lying bleed- 
ing on the earth, they beheld him 
standing erect and unhurt, eyeing with 


a Smile of calm contempt his would-be 
assassin, who, livid with terror and 
amazement, stood trembling before him, 
holding limply in his nerveless tingers 
the useless handle of his murderous 
knife, the blade of which lay broken at 
his feet. 

The baffled murderer had indeed good 
cause to tremble, for he had seen his 
knife pierce like paper the General's 
velvet doublet, and he knew not that 
beneath the velvet lay a mail-coat of 
the finest steel, which would have 
turned the edge of a Damascus sciui- 
tar. But when the soldiers closed 
round him with cries of vengeance, the 
warrior’s bold spirit rallied itself to 
meet the peril ; and, folding his arms 
upon his brawny chest, he said proudly, 

“Kill me, white chief, even as I would 
have killed thee. I care not to live, 
since I have failed to slay the foe of ay 
race. When I told thee I was a Ma 
koko, I lied. I am a Ngolo warnor, 
and Kabembi’s friend; and I came 
hither to slay Kabembi’s foe !” 

Da Silva gave a short, hard bark— 
the nearest approach that the stern old 
soldier ever made toa laugh—and thea, 
waving back his enraged followers with 
one hand, said, as composedly as if 
nothing had happened, 

“Didst thou think, foolish fellow. 
that thy heathenish weapons could ever 
harm a Portuguese soldier? Why should 
I kill thee for a blow which moved me 
no more than if _a fly had brushed me 
with its wing? Live, and be wise!” 

The savage moved as if turned to 
stone, giving no sign of life but the 
convulsive chattering of his teeth. At 
length he faltered, aie 

“Dost thou give me life, white chief! 

“Aye, and thy freedom too,” said 
Dom Miguel. “To-morrow shalt thoo 
go hence in peace, to tell thy people 
what thou hast seen here ; for I have 
yet one thing more to show thee. Thov 
seest yonder wood ?” 

“I see it,” answered the Ngolo, cast- 
ing a troubled glance at the mighty 
mass of black impenetrable forest, as 
half expecting this great magician 
whom no steel could wound to work 
some new miracle upon it. “That is 
the wood that protects our enchanted 
city, and in its shadow moulder the 
bones of our enemies.” r 

“Mark me, then,” rejoined Da Silvs. 
whose slight form seemed to tower sud- 
denly into a giant, while the deep and 
solemn emphasis of ‘his tone made the 
savage quail. “Ere to-morrow’s sup 
hath set, this protecting wood of thine 
shall have ceased to exist, and the fall 
of the enchanted forest shall be followed 
by that of the enchanted city. Take 
him away, children, and let him be well 
cared for; and at sunrise to-morrow 
bring him to me again.” 

That evening Dom Miguel seemed to 
be more on the alert than ever. He 
kept pacing restlessly up and down the 
rivet bank (which bordered one side of 
the camp), and puzzled his soldiers by 
looking up again and again at the dark- 
ening sky, and stretching out his hand 
as if So feel for a drop of rain ors 
breath of wind. But no rain came, 
although a fresh breeze from the south- 
west sprang up a little before nightfall. 

It was also noticed that whereas, for 
some days past, the General had dis- 
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patched a number of men into the wood 
every morning to cut down some of the 
larger trees, on this particular day he 
did not send out his es of woodmen 
till near sunset ; and on their return 
they reported that, instead of fellin, 
timber as usual, they had been engag 

in “smearing the trees with white 
paint.” A feverish, half-frightened 
suriosity took possession of the soldiers, 
allof whom had by this time heard of 
Da Silva’s mysterious threat of destruc: 
sion to the haunted forest ; and every 
one was impatient for the coming day. 

Sunrise came at last—the dazzling, 
sloudless, glorious sunrise of a tropical 
iky. The whole camp was already 
istir, and Dom Miguel, with the Ngolo 
yrisoner beside him, watched from the 
srown of the great earthwork that sur- 
‘ounded it the growing brightness 
ouching tree-top after tree-top with 
iving light, and kindling the sullen 
waters of the dark river into a broad 
laze of glory. 

But what was that red glow which 
nroke suddenly through the ghostly 
thadow of the woods? Could it be 
nly a reflection of the crimson flush 
long the eastern sky? Not so, for 
vith every moment it grew broader, 
iercer, brighter, while twisted branches, 
ind spiky twigs, and clustering leaves 


dl flashed and quivered into dancing 
ongues of flame. The forest was on 
we} 


Some of Da Silva’s woodmen muttered 

oeach other, in awe-stricken whispers, 
shat the first trees to catch fire had heen 
hose which they had smeared with their 
chite paint the evening before.* But 
nost of the soldiers stood speechless, 
vartly from astonishment at the seem- 
ngly miraculous outbreak of a fire 
vhich no one had kindled, and partly 
tom awe at the terrific grandeur of a 
ipectacle such as the oldest of them had 
lever yet witnessed. 
_ So rapidly did the flames spread (the 
elled trees being already as dry as 
inder, and the fong drought having 
varched into ready-made fuel the ferns, 
jrasses, and climbing plants) that the 
shole forest was soon one red and roar- 
ng blaze. Beneath that fearful splen- 
lour the river seemed to run blood, and 
he thick black smoke, billowing up- 
rard over the whole sky, dimmed even 
he dazzling sunshine into a cheerless 
wilight, through which the leaping 
ipouts of fire, as they seized upon some 
yet untouched patch of herbage, or ran 
1p to the topmost bough of some dead 
‘ree, gleamed and glared like lightnings 
dlaying in a cloud. 

Not a word was uttered among the 
Hang hundreds, and indeed no human 
es could have been heard amid the 

p, unslackening roar of the flames, 
fe crash of falling trees, the hiss and 
crackle of the burning creepers, the 
shrill piping of the tree-gases, and the 
arse screams of terrified birds and 
beasts of prey, driven from their haunts 
by the advancing fire. But all at once 
a number of the foremost soldiers 
itarted back with cries of terror, point- 
ing in dismay to the spot where, right 


* Popalar tradition credits the Russian Nihilists 
‘ith having used {nflammable substances of the 
‘ame kind (which similarly teok fire when the light 
fllopm them) in kindling the great conflagration 
‘@& Petersburg in 1302.—D. &- 


in the hottest and fiercest blaze, a 
shadowy human form, tall as a giant, 
had risen suddenly from the rolling 
smoke. 

“ Don’t be afraid, comrades!” cried a 
young musketeer, with a reckless laugh ; 
“it’s only one of the forest demons, who 
finds his quarters too hot for him, and 
Wants to get into the river to cool him- 
self!” 

“Well, it may be a demon,” said 
another soldier, doubtfully ; “but if it 
weren't so big 1 should say it looked 
very like Mad Manoel /” 

Just then Dom Miguel's Ngolo cap- 
tive—who had watched the awful scene 
with ever-growing horror—uttered a 
hoarse cry and fell to the ground in a 
swoon. 

“He has seen enough,” said the 
General, with a grim smile. “ Look to 
him, lads, and when he recovers let him 
go free to tell his people what he hath 
seen.” 

The soldiers obeyed, and when they 
turned once more towards the burning 
forest the phantom giant was gone. 
The flames, driven ig the strong 
westerly wind, were now sweeping 
farther and farther away, and where 


the black pathless jungle had bristled | 


| 
] 


{ 


that morning there now lay a blasted 
waste of red, glowing ashes, the fieree 
heat of which scorched the faces of the 
soldiers even where they stood. 

‘See, the fire’s woke up the croco- 
diles !” cried one, pointing to a long 
dark object that was floating toward 
them down the river from the mouth of 
a small stream which fell into it just 
above the camp. 

“Thine eyes need rubbing, comrade,” 
said another ; “yon thing is but a log.” 

“Methinks such a block as thou art 
should know logs better,” retorted the 
first. “I will try it with a bullet, and 
then shalt thou see that if it be a log it 
is a live one !” 

He levelled his musket at the floating 
object as he spoke, and fired. 

“Stop that, you blind fool!” roared 
the log in a voice of thunder ; “don’t 
you know an old soldier from a tree 
yet?” 

And while the men stood in speech- 
less amazement at this fresh mystery, 
the marvel of the talking log was sud- 
denly explained by the thrusting out 
from its hollow interior of a human face, 
which every one recognised as that of 
Mad Manoel ! 

(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE TRUE STORY OF AN EMU. 


Come years ago my father had a friend who lived in 
a fine old Tudor mausion, surrounded hy gardens 
and shrubberies, and close to the town of Notting- 
ham, for which place he was the Conservative mein- 
ver.’ Thic gentleman's house was supplied with 
every imaginable comfort, and his grounds, like 
those of the present day at Lord Mount Edgcumbe's 
Plymouth residence, were divided into three parts 
and beantified according to the English, French, and 
Italian styles of horticulture. But one thing he 
greatly desired, and that was to see some animals 
roving about the lawns and shrubberies. Peacocks 
he objected to on account of the noise they made, 
tortoises were depressing to look ut, and everything 
fone a giratfe to a gull pussessed some depreciating 
ality. 

“ At last his brother, who was about to set ont for 
Au-tralia, suid that as soon as he reached Perth he 
would send him a pair of emus. He remembered 
his promise, and, as he was well skilled in the use of 
the lasso, it’ was not long before x pair of beautiful 
birds were on their a? to England. But the £80 
that were paid for their passage across the water, 
and the care that I have every reason to believe the 
captain conscientiously took of them, could not pre- 
vent the death of one; and on a fine morning in 
“the leaty month of June” it was a lonely female 
emu that entered the gates of B—— Hall. 

‘Mr. B—— was greatly pleased with his brother's 
unique and valuable present, for the handsome, 
stately bird gave a touch of romance to the place, 
and was an object of interest ang a topic of conver- 
sation to all his friends. But as it grew older, and 
got accustomed to its new home, it became so bold 
as to become on occasions an object of alarm. It 
once plucked, for instance, a cap of many colonrs 
from its mistress’s head, and solemuly swallowed it 
in her presence. Three times it kicked the butler, 
who was stout and stately, somewhat severely in the 
stomach. It had also a way of suddenly start- 
ing off running at ite topmost speed, and Mr. B— 
would rush out thinking {t was attacking some one, 
ouly to find that some shrub or flower had taken the 
bird's fancy, and that it was calmly demolishing 
every atom of it. 

When excited, this curious biped would make the 
most extraordinary noise, which #0 closely resembled 
the distant heating of drums that when my father 
hear | it for the first time he delighted Mr. R— hy 
asking wheth+r the Sherwood Rangers or the militia 
were playing so energetically. 

‘When my father visited B -— Hall a year after the 
emu’s arrival, Mr. B said, 

“Will you accept that bird as a present?” 

“Do you mean to say that you've got tired of itt” 
inquired my father. 

“Well, not exactly that,” replied Mr. B—, 
slowly; “‘no, that’s not the reason. But it appears 
to mw that the bird has got tired of the place, and 


the people, and the conservatories, and my wife's 
caps, and everything else, In short, it has become 
unmanageable.” 

“Oh,” replied my father, ‘if you really don't want 
it, I sha'l be very pleased to take it.” 

‘So in a week's time the emu was conveyed from 
Nottinghamshire intu Sussex. 

It might have been owing to the change of air, or 
mcre probably to the different treatment it received, 
but certainly the bird's character was totally 
changed. It became tame, affectionate, and saga- 
cious, and would follow my father about like a dog, 
which avimal it aleo resembled in ita predilection for 
dog-biscuits. On the day I was born it laid its frst 
egg, which was of the most delicate pea-green, and 
so frasile that it was a marvel it was not broken. 
‘After that the emu laid twelve more eggs at varying 
intervals in the orchard behind our garden. ch 
succeeding egg became darker iu colour and thicker 
in shell, till the last—which I have before me as I 
write—was of a dark olive, and very rough and 
thick-shelled. 

When I show any of these eggs to my friends, and 
tell them they have never seen any like them, the 
smile superciliously, avd inform me that they coule 
buy as many as they wanted at any naturalist’s in 
London for five shillings each. But when J tell 
them that those eggs were all laid in a Sussex 
orchard belonging to a private gentleman, their 
smiles of superior wisdom are exchanged for looks of 
interest and astonishment. 

The emu is a timid and a peaceful bird, and in its 
native regions much prefers trusting to its speed for 
safety, but when hard pressed it will strike violently 
with the short though powerful legs that Nature has 
given it. By the way in which it thrived in my 
father’s grounds, there is every reason to believe 
that thie handsome and sagacious species of bird 
cvuld be easily and quickly naturalised in England, 
and also over the greater part of Europe. This bird, 
although belonging to the order termed Cursores, 
can swim with the utmost ease. I have heard that 
whilst ay father had the emu in his possession he 
was sorely tried on one rather laughable point. 
Being very fond of eggs, and having read in some 
ornithological book that emus’ eggs were highly 
esteemed by Australians and New Hollanders as 
articles of food, it was a hard matter. and one never 
quite satisfactorily decided, whether they should be 
boiled or hlown. We never had the luxury of tasting 
one, for no metaber of our family knew how long 
these turkeys’ eggs multiplied hy four ought to be 
boiled, or how they ought to be eaten when they 
were botled. 

When my father died, and we went to live in 
another county, we gave the bird to the Earl of 8—e, 
Dut it deeply felt the loss of its master, and in leas 
than three months we beard that the affectionate 
auimal was dead. POL 
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THE PARLOUR-BOARDER: 


Author of “ Bobby Bounce,” “A Strange Trip Abroad,” ets., etc. 


I TOLD Anderson what the parlour- 
boarder had suggested to me; and, 
‘in spite of his ill-will towards Snarsdale, 
he was fain to confess that there seemed 
something in it. 
. y dictionary was stolen out of the 
schoolroom last night, that’s certain ; 
and I shouldn’t mind sitting up half a 
dozen nights if I could only catch the 
fellow at it.” 

“But perhaps it may turn out not to 
be one of the fellows—it may be one of 
the servants.” 

“Not a bit of it! . As if the servants 
would ever think of prigging books ! 
What could they do with dictionaries ? 
No; I have got my suspicions, but I 
don’t mean to say a word till I’m a bit 
surer.” 

Anderson wouldn’t tell me what his 
suspicions were, and just as well, for in 
the end they turned out to be quite on 
the wrong tack. But I half guessed 
what he had in mind. There was a boy 
in the highest class whom we both dis- 
liked and judged sneak enough to be a 
thief. He had friends in the town whom 
he often went out to visit, and would 
thus have an opportunity of disposing 
of the stolen books; but I need not 
mention his name, seeing that he proved 
spotlessly innocent of this charge. 

Anyhow, there was something so ad- 
venturous and even romantic in the 
idea of holding nocturnal watch in the 
deserted -schoolroom, that I readily fell 
in with it, willing, for the sake of the 
excitement, to risk the punishment de- 

‘nounced against any one found out of 
his room by night. Anderson and I 
had to take another fellow called Brad- 
ley into our confidence, because we three 
slept in the same room, and he, too, was 
tickled by the notion. We agreed that, 
without saying anything about it to the 
rest, as soon as the house was quiet we 
would slip down and ensconce ourselves 
as comfortably as possible in the school- 
room, prepared to wait till daylight, if 
only we could detect the doer of this 
navery. 


Before going to bed, we slipped into 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 


CHAPTER III. 


the schoolroom and laid out temptin; 

selection of our best books on the lids 
of our desks as ground-bait for the thief. 
Then we had to go upstairs again and 
undress as usual. ad it been Mr. 
Bryce’s turn of duty, we should have 
got into bed in our clothes, for he was a 
very unobservant young man, with no 
talent for looking into things, who 
might be trusted to perform his task of 
inspection in the most perfunctory 
manner. But this week it unfortu- 
nately would be Mr. Wilks, the senior 
master, who came round to see that we 
were all in bed, with lights out ‘and 
noise hushed like good boys; and he 
was such a zealous and sharp-sighted 
disciplinarian, that he would at once 
miss the sight of our clothes laid out 
upon the chairs, then might. proceed to 
turn down the blankets and discover 
that we were equipped from head to 
foot for some illegal enterprise. So we 
donned our nightshirts and got into bed, 
meaning to be up and dressed again as 
soon as this visitation should be over. 

n due time Mr. Wilks came his 
rounds, looked into our room in turn, 
satisfied himself that we were all safe 
in bed, put out the gas, and passed on. 
When we had heard the echo of his 
footsteps finally die away down the 
stairs, we still gave him two or three 
minutes to get clear out of the way; 
then Anderson sprang to the floor, ex- 
claiming briskly, 

“Now, come alou 

But at this point it appeared that the 
heart of our accomplice failed him for 
the undertaking. 

“It will be beastly cold work,” 
grumbled Bradley, sitting up with his 
chin upon his knees ; and I, too, having 
just begun to get warm in bed that 
coldish evening, felt a certain reluct- 
ance to throw off the cozy blankets. 

“Oh, if you are going to be afraid, 
you might have said so before!” quoth 
Anderson, in great scorn. 

“Tm not afraid,” said Bradley ; “but 
just listen here. Do you think it’s 
likely the fellow will come to steal 
books two nights running? Will he not 
have got a scare, after all that has been 
said about it, and lie quiet for a little?” 

This suggestion seemed to me very 
reasonable ; but Anderson, groping for 
his trousers, answered doggedly, 

“T don’t think anything about it. I 
have made up my mind to watch to- 
night, and if you fellows are such muffs 
as to—I say /” 

This sudden exclamation was uttered 
in a tone which startled us both to our 
feet, and we hastened towards the win- 
dow from which Anderson was eagerly 
gazing through the darkness. 

“ Look ! ook!” he said, in an 
excited whisper ; then a glance showed 
us the cause of this excitement. 

The window at which we stood com- 
manded the windows of the schoolroom 
below, built out an angle from the rest 


1” 
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of the house. Through those windows 
we now saw a faint light flittering about 
the room, and even believed we could 
catch sight of adark form gliding among 
the desks. The thief had lost no time 
in making use of his opportunity ! 

“ He’s at it now!” exclaimed Ander- 
son, triumphantly. “ Now we have him. 
Oh ! look sharp.” 

We others fully shared his eagerness ; 
but the more haste the less speed, says 
the wise proverb. We waited to bundle 
on some part of our clothes, which had 
first to be found in the darkness, so that 
this was not done without a minute or 
two’s delay. Anderson, in his im- 
patience, would hardly give us time 
even for the scantiest toilet, before we 

med the door and made a bolt for 
the staircase, our vehement friend lead- 
ing. the way. 

‘he sound of our pattering feet in 
the dark silent e was enough to 
recall to us the need of precaution. Once 
or twice we halted, as we thought we 
heard a door open or shut in the dis- 
tance, and feared the authorities might 
have been roused by the stir we were 
making at that quiet hour. But the 
hope of catching a thief at work over- 
came all other considerations, and we 
pressed on down two staircases and 
along a crooked passage, the flags of 
which struck cold through our shoeless 
socks, till we came to the door of the 
schoolroom. 

It was closed. All was still inside. 
For a moment we listened at the key- 
hole with beating hearts. Then Ander- 
son gave the word, and we all three 
rushed in together. 

What did we see? Nothing whatever. 
The long room was quite dark, and to 
all ay ance empty. 

“Who’s there?” challenged Anderson ; 
but no sound came back, unless an echo 
of his own voice that had a startling 
effect in the strange solitude of this place 


which we were used to see so full of life. 


“ He has put out hiscandle. He can’t 
have got away yet. You had better 
come out, my fine fellow, because 
we mean to have you! Bradley, you 
stand here at the door, and see that no 


one iy 

W hile Bradley thus stood sentinel, 
Anderson and I proceeded to search the 
room, which was the easier done as 
just then the new moon shone out from 

hind a cloud, throwing a faint light 
through the high windows, and showing 
the outlines of desks, tables, and black- 
boards, that stood out like ghostly forms 
in the obscurity. The first discovery 
we made seemed an important one. 
Peering and feeling about, we ascer- 
tained that the books left on our desks 
for the thief’s accommodation had al- 
ready disappeared. 7 ent 

Ng Vell Inever !” was my interjection, 
for I hardly expected our bait to 
take so well. . 

“T wish I had been here five minutes 
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sooner,” muttered Anderson “ But 
never mind. He can’t be far off. We 
must have met him on the stairs if he 
had gone before we came.” 

“There he is!” exclaimed Bradley, 
all in a flutter. 

“ Where?” cried we in a breath. 

“By the areplnes. Look !” 

‘You idiot. It’s only the map stand !” 
said Anderson, who was not the fellow 
to be nervous. 

He and I then set about a regular 
search. Arming ourselves with the 
poker and Mr. Wilks’ pointer, we raked 
under all the desks and tables, and into 
every dark corner, and looked behind 
the blackboards, and left no hiding- 
place unexplored which could give 
cover to the prowling evil-doer. But 
nowhere was he to be come upon, nor 
could anything be seen of our books ; 
and I for one thought it high time to 
give over the search, when we onl 
succeeded in knocking over a form with 
a bang that to our scared senses seemed 
loud enough to alarm the whole house. 
Then we stopped to take counsel. 

“If we could get a match !” said 
Anderson. “ Bradley, run to the shoe- 
room and see if you can’t find one. 
There is generally a box kicking 
about there.” 

“T don’t think there is,” replied 
Bradley, not at all relishing this lone- 
some errand ; and a moment afterwards 
he left his post, scurrying into the 
room with a warning whisper, “Oh, be 
quiet !_ There’s some one coming.” 

We listened with strained ears. He 
was right. We heard a door creaking 
open ; then, after a minute of suspense, 
it was softly shut, and footsteps began 
to approach—just such slow, stealthy 
fitful footsteps as one might expect to 
be stirring at the dead of night. 

“What are you afraid of!” mur- 
mured Anderson, scarcely able to re- 
press his exultation into a fit tone of 
secrecy. “It’s him/ He is coming 
back again right into the trap! Now 
we shail know |” : 

A minute more we stood shivering in 
our slight apparel, all ears for the mys- 
terious footsteps, which came nearer 
and nearer, with occasional pauses, as 
if the unseen wanderer, whoever he 
might be, was halting suspiciously to 
listen for any sign of disturbance. We 
kept as quiet as mice, holding our 
breath in expectation till, without a 
word, Andersop plucked my sleeve. 
Then, following his example, we all 
three ducked down under a table close 
at hand, and crept back as far as we 
could go. Here we were effectually 
hidden, the more so as the moon had 
now disappeared, leaving the room in 
almost complete darkness. 

Hardly had we stowed ourselves away 
in this retreat than the footsteps 
stopped on the threshold. In an agony 
of suspense to know whom they be- 
longed to, we were only aware of him 
cautiously advancing into the room, 
and could just make out the legs of a 
shadowy figure groping its way for- 
ward. It stumbled over the bench we 
had upset, and uttered a low ejacula- 
tion of pain, which assured us at least 
that we had to do with a creature of 
flesh and blood. Anderson punched 
my ribs to relieve his feelings of de- 
lighted anticipation. 


A few moments passed by that 
seemed like long minutes. The crisis 
of our adventure was at hand. Ander- 
son nudged us both, as a signal to be 
ready, and we moved softly forward on 
our hands and knees towards the edge 
of the table. Still, peering hard into 
the darkness, we could not make out 
the personality of the unknown. 

He scraped a match, which flared up 
for an instant, and went out. BHefore 
he could light another we had crawled 
out from beneath the table, and all at 
once flung ourselves upon him, the 
whole of us tumbling together to the 
floor in the vehemence of our attack. 

“You blackguard, we have got you !” 
exclaimed Anderson. 

“Help! Robbers!” our prisoner be- 
gan to call out ; but Anderson clapped 
a hand over his mouth, gagging him 
into silence. 

“Don't say a word, you wretched 
sneak, or I’ll—” 

“Hold hard, Anderson !” I broke in, 
for I thought I had recognised the 
voice, and it filled me with dismay to 

uess the mistake we were making. 

t's Mr. Timperley 1 

“Mr.—1" that was all Anderson 

could say as he relaxed his vehement 
grasp. 
“Yes,” spluttered the prostrate form, 
now free to get up; and there was no 
mistaking the tones that appalled our 
ears, as he exclaimed, “ What is the 
meaning of this? Who are you? What- 
ever are you about 1” 

We were all too much taken aback to 
have a word of explpnation ready. The 
three of us huddled together in the 
darkness and stood silent, while our 
master felt for his matches and lit a 
gas-burner, suddenly. throwing a blaze 
of light upon this singular scene. 

We all stared at each other, as well we 
might. Mr. Timperley, in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, altogether wanted 
that magisterial dignity which he made 
a point of trying to preserve before his 
pupils, and naturally he looked much 
ruffled by the rough treatment he had 
just received at our hands. But we cut 
a sorrier figure as we stood before him 
in abashed confusion, Bradley with 
nothing on but his knickerbockers 
drawn over his night-shirt, and we 
other two little less airily attired. 
Anderson had his trousers ; I wore my 
jacket with a skirt of white drapery 

nging out below like a kilt. 

“Task again,” fumed our master, when 
he had taken breath, “what is the mean- 
ing of this?” 

Anderson was the first of us to re- 
cover some sc *-nossession. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, I hope you 
aren’t hurt. We didn’t know it was you, 
of course.” 

“T trust not, indeed,” said the little 
man, severely. “But pray, then, for 
whom did you take me?” 

Ae thief” said Anderson, in his blunt 
way. 

“A thief! It seems to me that I 
have more right to suspect thieves when 
I hear people moving about at such an 
hour, and banging forms, and—and— 
in short, making a disturbance,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Timperley, too much agi- 
tated to round off his periods elegantly. 
“Do you think it is to be borne that 
boys are to wander through the house 


when they ought to be in bed, and to 
assault me in this disgraceful manner!’ 

Here was uw rhetorical question to 
which, of course, no answer seemed to 
be needful ; but when he had let off his 
indignation a little more, he wound up 
with, “Come, I am determined to get to 
the bottom of such an extraordinary 
irregularity. Explain this moment low 
I tind you here iia 

This to Anderson, who was not good 
at explanations, his strength lying 
rather in attack than defence when 
talking happened to be in question 
So now he stood dumb, half overawed 
by the gravity of the situation. yet 
half inclined to laugh at the thought of 
how he had laid violent hands upon the 
very throat of the principal. (“I knew 
there was something wrong as soon as 
I felt his whiskers !” he told me after- 
wards.) By this time, however, I had 
found my tongue, and, being rather 
more ready of speech, I proceeded te 
let Mr. Timperley into the secret of our 
proceedings, as already known to the 
reader, 

As I went on, he began to recover 
his equanimity, for indeed he was a 
good-natured man at heart, though apt 
to lose his temper now and then, and 
no wonder if he had let it slip for 
a few minutes that evening! “© 
spoke out boldly, and ended my story 
by telling him how we had left out 
some books, which had actually bee 
stolen in the short time since our going 
to bed. i 

“This is very strange. You are quite 
certain ?” " 

“Certain as that I am standing here, 
burst out Anderson. “I left a grammar 
and an atlas lying on this desk: you 
see with your own eyes, sir, they have 
gone! And we saw the thief from the 
window of our room, sneaking about 
with a dark lantern, or something of 
that sort ; but we could not make out 
who he was.” 

Having thus stated our case, ¥¢ 
looked to the master for his opimen. 
But Mr. Timperley, unless ina temper 
or when prompted by his wife. was 
slow in coming to opinions. He seemed 
to turn over the matter in his reflective 
mind, then said, 

“You will leave this in my hands 
To-morrow I will hold an inquisition 
into it, and you may depend upon it 
that the guilty party shall not escape 
severe punishment. Now go to your 
room, and do not leave it again 
Under the circumstances I will look 
over the breach of rules this time 
Good night.” 

We hurried away, glad on the whole 
to be so well out of our adventure. Mr. 
Timperley called us back to say, 

& Hm ha—it might be as well not 
to mention this unpleasant. business t? 
Mrs. Timperley till I have taken DY 
resolution.” 

From which we guessed that he ¥3 
about to take some great resolution 00 
his own responsibility, and felt confi- 
dence in the awakened justice of ou” 
principal. Then, while he went roun 
one house to see if he icoald Se ae 
thing wrong, we betook ourselves 
warn Gada where we lay awake for 
some hours talking over the singular 
events of the night. 

(To be continued.) 
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CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” ‘' Afloat and Ashore,” ete., etc. 


\ PaRkgr, the second officer, was in 

charge of the deck, keeping what 
scalled the-afternoon watch, from 12 
o4p.m.,and as the captain appeared 
pon the poop-deck he touched his cap 
nd accosted him. 

“The ship’s cook has just been aft, 
ir.” said he, “and reported that his 
ilver watch, which he usually keeps 
anging up on a nail in the galley, is 
aissing, and that he believes it to have 
een stolen.” 

“Dear me! This is very unpleasant, 
{r. Parker,” replied the captain. “ It’s 
o be hoped there’s some mistake. Per- 
aps he may have mislaid the watch ; 
t will be a great nuisance if we have a 
hief among the crew.” 

“Yes, indeed, sir ; it will make things 
ery disagreeable. We shall have them 
Il suspecting each other until the mat- 
er is cleared up and the culprit de- 
ected.” 

“But are you quite sure, Mr. Parker, 
hat the watch has been stolen, and is 
ot lost?” 

“Well, sir, one can’t be sure, that is 
ock sure, you know, sir,” continued 
he second mate, who had a philosophic 
um of mind at times “of anything 
xcept one sees it, and [ didn’t see the 
vatch stolen, nor did the cook either, he 
ays, 

“Humph ! I don’t suppose he did,” 
gjoined the captain; “thieves den’t 
sually pipe all hands to muster when 


hey’re about making a haul. It’s very | 


anoying, I must say. Send for the 
ook, Mr. Parker, please, and let’s hear 
that he has to tell us about this 
rit 

Ay, ay, sir! juartermaster, pass 
he word for the Shee cook to come 
ft.” said Mr. Parker. 

And, quartermaster,” put in the 
aptain, as the old petty officer passed 
im to obey the order he had received 
tom the second mate, “tell young 
ompass, the apprentice, that he is 
fanted in the cuddy.” 

Touching his hat, the old sailor went 
orward, and almost immediately after- 
ards the “Doctor,” as he was called 
y the crew, made his appearance upon 


Pp. 

The cok of the John Line was a 
tout, well-built man of about forty- 
"e, dark-complexioned, and not By 
ny means bad-looking in aspect. He 
ms differently from the rest 
f the crew, having a striped-cotton 
ustead of flannel shirt on, the sleeves 
f which were rolled up above his 
thows, no jacket or waistcoat, and an 
‘pron of blue dungaree round his waist. 
fe looked very much like what he 
wally was—a ‘straightforward, good, 
uardworking fellow, and one not likel: 
o make any rnistakes in his own war! 
* about his own things nor to meddle 
auch with the affairs of others. 

He approeched Captain Brown and 


CHAPTER IV.—THE COOK’S WATCH. 


the second officer, who were standing 
on the weather side of the deck, having, 
in accordance with the discipline of the 
old sailing-ship days, appeared before 
his superior officers from the lee side 
and saluted them respectfully. 

Before steam made both sides of a 
ship's deck alike, as it were, the weather 
side of the deck was held to be the ex- 
clusive privilege of the officer in charge 
for the time being. Many an hour did 
youngsters keeping watch shiver under 
the cutting blast the spanker sent 
along the lee side of the poop, or try 
in vain to evade the drifting rain at 
night that would slant upon them from 
under the foot of the sail and wet them 
to the skin. 

“T understand that you’ve made a 
complaint that your watch has been 
stolen,” said the captain. 

“Yes, sir. I’m sorry to say that it’s 
gone, and, you know, sir, a watch can’t 
go without hands,” replied the cook— 
“nohow.” 

“But are you perfectly sure,” con- 
tinued the captain, “that you have not 
mislaid it, or put it somewhere very 
safely—so safely, in fact, that you're 
certain not to find it again for some 
time?” 

“Since I’ve been aboard the John 
Line, sir,” replied the cook, “I’ve never 
put that watch anywhere except in two 
partic’ler places— ” 

“And these were?” put in Captain 
Brown. 

“Under my pillow when I turned in 
after eight bells had gone in the even- 
ing, and on a nail in the corner of the 
galley when I turned out in the morn- 
ing. ‘he nail was in the starboard 
after end of the cook-house, so as I 
could look over my left shoulder when 
I was standing before the coppers cook- 
ing. 

“ And you used to hang it up there 
regularly every morning ?” 

“As regular, sir—as regular as clock- 
work. I always lit the galley fire at 
one bell after four in the morning, and 
put the ship's company’s cocoa on, and 

always hung the watch up on that 
particular nail, and nowheres else.” 

“And when did you miss it, cook 7” 
asked the captain. 

“Directly after dinner to-day, sir, 
just before they piped to grog.” 

“Have you any suspicion of any of 
the crew? 
particular about, or in the galley with 
you todev?” 

“No, sir, that I have not,” replied the 
cook ; “nor have I left the cookhouse 
for a moment, except when the boat 
from the pilot cutter came alongside.” 

““ Was there anybody about the galley 
then?” asked the captain, anxious to 
get at the bottom of this affair, if pos- 
sible. 

“Let me see, sir,” replied the cook. 
“Well, yes; there was that ordinary, 


Have you had any one in | 


oung Leonard, and there was the two 
prentices, balling twine.” 

“They were all there, certainly,” said 
Mr. Parker. “I stop; and spoke to 
young Compass myse f, just before the 

at came alongside.” 

“Surely neither of these lads or the 
ordinary seaman would be likely to 
steal your watch, cook. What do you 
think, Parker?” said Captain Brown. 

“T don’t think—nay, I'm confident— 
the lads are not likely to be tempted by 
the sight of a silver watch to commit a 
theft. If they’d been longer on board 
ship, to hide the thing for a spree 
might have had a greater attraction for 
them,” replied the second officer. 

“That would have been nearer their 
price, I dare say. But how about the 
other fellow ?” said the captain. 

“Well, it’s hard to form any opinion 
of a man’s character from his looks, 
but I must say I’m not prepossessed in 
Leonard’s favour myself,’ said the 
second mate ; “he has got a cast in his 
eye, and I am prejudiced against men 
who can’t, or won't, look you straight 
in the face.” 

“T see that Leonard looking hard at 
the watch, now you mention him, sir,” 
put in the cook, “and he and I 
some words because I wouldn’t give 
him some of the cuddy lobscouse.” 

“And this is all you can bring for- 
ward in the shape of evidence as to the 
theft, cook ?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir, I’m sorry to say this is all ; 
the watch is gone somehow, and a 
good watch too, sir; it cost me three 

und not six weeks ago. I bought it 
in the Highway from Ikey Fagan, the 
Jew, directly after we were paid off 
from the Sutlej.” 

“That'll do, cook, you can go now. 
Pll see what can be done to try and 
recover your property, that is, if 1t’s on 
board the ship,” said Captain Brown. 
Then, turning to Mr. Parker, after the 
cook had touched his cap and gone down 
the poop ladder, “We must have the 
ship searched, Parker, and all the men’s 
kits overhauled while they’re on deck.” 

“That seems the only thing to be 
done, sir,” replied the second mate ; 
“but don’t you think we had better 
wait for a few days, and then, perhaps, 
the thief will be off his guard, and his 
fear of detection gone.” 

“And the watch too, perhaps, into 
some undiscoverable stowhole ; but I 
dare say you're right, Parker, so we'll 
let the matter rest for a time, for two 
reasons: first, because the cook may 
have mislaid his watch after all, al- 
though he’s so positive about it ; and 
secondly, because, although I don’t like 
the idea of having a thief on board m 
ship, if there is one we must make it 
our business, as it is our duty to all on 
board, to detect the rascal and punish 
him ; and letting the matter drop for a 
time is probably the surest way. 
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“Of course it’s all over the ship by | 
this time,” resumed the captain, after 
taking a turn up and down the poop | 
with Mr. Parker. 

“Not a doubt of it, sir; the whole 
thing has been discussed in the fok'stle 
as eagerly as the last news is in a vil- 

e inn in the country.” 

“I wonder where that youngster is 


all this time? Colonei Fortwell will 
think I’ve forgotten all about his re- 
quest. Oh, here he is!” exclaimed 
Captain Brown, as Conqueror Compass, 
who had delayed coming aft for a few 
minutes to wash his hands and face 
and slip on his best jacket, now made 
his appearance on the poop. 

“Go down into the cuddy, Compass,” 


STORY-READING AND THE B.O.P. 


In the course of a discussion on novel- 
reading, Mr. John Lanyon writes to the 
“ Redruth Independent” :— 


“My object, when I began this letter, was merely 
to say that, as a novel reader of quite thirty-two 
years’ experience, my opinion is that judicious novel 
teading can be productive only of good. Of course, 
the crux of the question is, what is judicious? As 
regards the books themselves, I should say, any that 
are amusing without being vicious, learned without 

ntic, tender and pathetic without being 
maudlin ; and, for youngsters, any that are brimful 
of adventures by field and flood. As regards time, 
evhen the serious work of the day has heen dove ; 
when the brain is jaded, or the body tired. For 
‘boys after their lessons are learnt, and in their holl- 
day. For them I know of no better stories than 
those which are published by the Religious Tract 
Society in the y's OWN PAPER. I am not 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ashamed to say that I have read that paper from ite 
first number. The Boy's OWN PAPER cannot fail to 
be a benetit to any boy who reads it. The heroes 
are never prigs: they have all a boy's impetuosity 
and temper, but they are never mean, they are | 
always chivalrous, noble, and the readers are insen- | 
| 


ribly led to make those virtues their own, and to 
despise nothing except what is degrading and low.” 


Don’T NEGLECT your BiIB.E, Boys. 


Good men have tried the Bible, in youth 
and in old age; in sickness and in health ; 
in business and at home; in life and in 
death. Lawyers have tried it ; statesmen « 
have tried it; society has tried it in its | 
charities, its education, and its laws; but , 
it is not worn out; it is not affected ; it is 
ever young and never old; it is the Lord’s | 


said the captain ; “you will find som 
friends waiting to see you there.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the lad. and 
an snother minute he had deco 
the poo ler in, and, entennz 
the Caddy: found the’ Colonel and Ms 
Fortwell seated there. 


(To be continued.) 


Book ; we need no others; the longerit# 
tried the more satisfactory it is proved: 
word of the Lord, which abideth for ever— 
Dr. Hall. 


Ror Roy Canoes. 


**Rob Roy” MacGregor, writes to t: 
“We have now about a thousand cane 2 
‘The Royal Canoe Club’ united with te 
American set, and no one, so far 8 ** 
know, has been drowned except 50 
Reed.” The “shortest man in the (13 
Mr. MacGregor tells us, ‘‘is the Re. 
F. C. L. Fairey,” whose account of bi 
Colonial trips contributed to our colaz 
will not have been forgotten by our reader. 


They both feel sure of 


ratching their prey, 


Te lions, whilst prowling, chanced to see 
A monkey asleep beside a tree,— + So, avoiding the brushwood in their way, 


Or “‘ape”'ing sleep, as the case may be. Steal cautiously on to where it lay. 
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Il. Vv. VL 
s luck would have it, a little fly The monkey was quickly “ up a tree,” The tree being slender, the lions strong, 
hanced to settle, I don’t know why, The lions as savage as lions can be,— Quoth they, ‘‘ We shan’t go very far wrong 
ast on the top of the monkey’s eye: For they'd lost their supper, don’t you see! | If we fell the tree, for it won't take long.” 


The lions now being bent on slaugh- 


ter, 


Poor monkey must expect no quar- 


ter: 


Down comes the tree plump into the 
water. 


[See over. 


t woke him in time to meet his fate— 


atis, if he'd stopped—but he didn’t wait, 


alittle too anxious to save his “pate.” 
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iil ia ae 


VIII. 


The river being extremely wid 


The monkey jumps to save his hide, 


And safely lands on the other 


IX. 


The lions lost. The monkey won, 
Saw them retire completely done, 


And with a shout enjoyed the fan. 


Mora. 


Meet troubles bravely, and never give in; 
Remember there’s often a way to win. 
It seemed, in our story, the monkey would die, 


And yet he was saved by that very small fly ! 


ey 


side. 


EXPRESS SPEED. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “A CHAT ABOUT ENGINE-DRIVING.” 


matter as at first sight would appear, 

and before we enter on the comparison we 
‘ave in view with regard to the speed ob- 
‘tained by different companies at home and 
abroad, it will be well for us to consider 
some of the conditions affecting the problem. 
_ The first thing, then, demanding atten- 
tion is the state of the road. If all lines 
were on a level and free from curves, the 
obtained on all might be alike; but, 
unfortunately, this is far from the case. 


Rae an express is not such a simple 


PART I. 


Gradients, or ‘‘ banks,” as they are techni- 
cally called, make all the difference in the 

i: of @ train, and only those who 
have driven a tricycle up hill can appreciate 
the extra work an engine is required to do 
in ascending an incline. For example, a 
rise of 1 foot in 224 requires the engine to 
do just twice as much work as on a level 

3 & rise of 1 in 112 requires thrice as 
much work; 1 in 75 four times as much; 
lin 56 five times as much; and ] in 45 six 
times as much. hooking at these figures in 


another and more s' 


ng way, we see tha 
an engine requiriny 150-horse power t 
drag a train along the level would have ti 


| develop 900 horse-power to drag sami 


train up an incline of 1 foot in 45! 

In addition to this extra-power difficulty 
there is another obstacle to speed on gra 
dients. We often hear it said in an expres 
when the speed has dropped somewhat 
“Oh, she’s going up an incline. When sh 
goes down the other side she'll make up fo 
it!” And, true enough, when the summi 
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is reached, ‘‘she ” does fly down the other 
vide. But, all the same, the time lost is 
not made up! Take an instance. A train 
travelling 60 miles an hour has to slow to 
30 miles an hour in ascending an incline, 
say, 10 miles long. On the flat she would 
have covered the 10 miles in 19 minutes, 
but on this riag she takes 20 minutes, and 
she therefore loses 10 minutes by the 
ascent. Now, in running down the cor- 
responding slope, let her put on the 30 
miles an hour if you like, and fly along at 
90 miles an hour. It will take her 40 
seconds to do each mile, or 6 minutes 
40 seconds to do the 10 miles, which on the 
level she would have done in 10 minutes. 
She therefore loses 10 minutes on the 
ascent, and gains only 3 minutes 20 seconds 
oa the descent, and thus the gradient means 
to her a net loss of 6 minutes 40 seconds. 
Curves also affect speed, and the suburbs 
of great towns require careful running 
through, so that the line which has least 
banks, least curves, and gets out into the 
country the soonest has always an advan- 
tage in competition. 
Now, speaking generally, the older the 
line the better the 
the less difficulty there is in giving its 
gers good speed. The oldest northern 
ine running to London is the London and 
North-Western, and it has an easy road, 
at least all the way to Manchester. The 


Great Northern came to London next, and | 


soath of Manchester its road is much more 
difficult than the North-Western, though in 
the far north it has a great advantage over 
both the North-Western and the Midland. 
The Midland came to London last and went 
to Scotland last, and has consequently had 
‘tw put up with by far the least level road 


road it has secured, and | 


of the three. It has gradients all the way, 
and its Waverley route is an exceptionally 
hilly one. Ita passengers have the advan- 
tage of passing through far more pict ue 
scenery than can be met with on the other 
lines, but the increased difficulty of the 
road means increased engine: power. Fifty 
miles an hour on the Midland is a far 
eater achievement than fifty miles an 
our on the easy North-Western, or on the 
Great Northern with ita long stretches of 
level through the fen country and in the 
north. Of course, in speaking of the three 
freat companies, we include the associated 
lines over which they run. The Great 
Northern, for instance, is a small line; it 
ends four miles north of Doncaster, at 
Shaftholme ; north of Shaftholme runs the 
North-Eastern right away to Berwick, 175 
miles, of which the first seventy miles, to 
Darlington, is practically level. 

We may as well settle this road question 
for our p now we have begun it. 
And we can leave the north appropriately 
with mention of the cross-country Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, which 
devotes more attention to expresses than 
any other line in the kingdom, and yet has 
the most uphill and downhill of permanent 


was 

the Great Eastern is ham) by the 
crowded suburbs through which it starts 
out of Liverpool Street, but ita road to 
Norwich is an one, consisting entirely 
of gentle rps and downs, with a thirty- 
miles dead level north of Cambridge. The 
Great Western has an easy road as far as 
Exeter, its two biggest dips being between 
Wootton Basset and Daunteey and through 
the Box Tunnel; but from Exeter to Ply- 
mouth it has curves and gradients enough 


to make up for its favourable start, and its 
Cornwall road has so much curve and hill 
and valley work as apparently to preclude 
all idea of even respectable speed. 

South of the Thames, the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover has the worst road. It 
rises, on the whole, for twenty-seven miles 
to Sole Street, then it is up and down to 
Canterbury, then it goes up for nine miles 
to Shepherd’s Well and down for seven 
miles into Dover; and the gradients 
throughout are steeper than those of its 
competitors. _The South-Eastern rises 
generally to Halstead, falls to Tunbridge, 
and runs straight and level, and nearly at 
sea-level, for twenty miles from Tunbridge 
to Ashford, where irregularities again be- 
gin. The Brighton main line has the 
easiest track south of London. It rises 
from New Cross to Forest Hill, and there 
is a rise and fall at each of the three 
tunnels, Merstham, Balcombe, and Clay- 
ton ; but practically the line is level, and 
much greater speed could be got on it if it 
were thou ‘ht worth while. ‘the Brighton- 
Portsmouth road, on the other hand, is a 
very hilly one. The London and South- 
Western is as large as the Brighton and 
South-Eastern lines taken together, and 
has, in fact, only seven miles less mileage 
than the Great Northern. Its road to 
Basingstoke ‘is almost level, thence to 
Southampton it gradually rises and falls, 


and then its troubles begin. Its Ports- 
mouth branch, from Woking through 
Guildford, is a very hilly road, rising at 


Haslemere, its summit, to 460 feet; but 
this does not concern us, as no such thing 
as an express has yet been dreamt of on 
the Portsmouth Direct. 

(To be continued.) 


Ir the days when Old Engleid was honey- 
com with dark plots and conspi- 
taciea against the reigning powers, it was a 
common thing for the plotters and conspi- 
rators to communicate with each other by 
secret eypher, so that their doings might 
not be made known should the correxpond- 
ence fall into the enemy’s hands. 
Various methods were in vogue, but the 
purpose of this paper is to speak of three 


only. They may be interesting and amus- 
ing to English boys, who, in these 

and transparent times, are certain to make 
0 bad ase of their ingenuity, in itself quite 
innocent. The examples are taken from 
an old German work which has come into 
‘the writer’s hands only recently ; and it is 


WRITING IN CYPHER. 


By W. RUTHERFORD BENN. 


somewhat singular that, although dated 
1795, its pages were still uncut when it 
reached him. : 

The first method is said to be taken from 


convey by giving sections of the diagram 
taken’ from the key, using dots in the 
places of the letters. For instance, sup- 
pose the message to be ‘‘ Fly for your 


a eee eg 
yg ee see 


Diagram 2. 


the old cabalistic writers, and is explained 
as follows: 
The persons in correspondence, of course, 


Tt would be written as shown in 
it m 2. 
It will easily be seen that, with practice, 


life.” 


o? 


EF QHit JKLIMNOPIAR STluv 


xYZ 


Diagram 3. 


each hold a key to the cypher, and this we 
have shown in Diagram 1. 
When one wishes to communicate with 


01.0 ve 1. 3 


and when once the positions are fixed upon 
the memory, facility can be acquired, and 
a letter quickly written even when the key 


a ¥3.4yaul 


Diagram. 4. 


the other, he takes a piece of paper and in- 
dicates the letters of the words he wishes to 


l ie he at hand. Moreover, should the key 


fall into the enemy’s hands, a h one 


aper. 
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can be arranged at once by assigning new 
positions to the letters. 

Method number two is quite as simple, 
and it is described as follows : The letters 
of the alphabet are divided into six sections, 
each section having its own sign, and each 
letter its numerical place in the section. 
See Diagram 3. 

Suppose the message in this case to be 
“All is lost,” it would be conveyed as in 
Diagram 4. 

The third method is simpler, and yet per- 
haps more ingenious than the other two. 
It is said to have been found amongst the 
papers of a general after his defeat in a 

ttle near the Khine in the year 1793. 
The letter itself contained nothing but 
commonplace matter, of no importance, but 
on placing the key over it the hidden mean- 
ing was clear. 

This key was merely a piece of cardboard 
with square holes cut in it, which, when 

laced exactly over the letter, the latter 
ing of precisely the same size, revealed 
the message. 

Of course, sender and receiver must both 
hold keys, cut exactly in the same spots. 
The sender, in writing his message, places 
the card over the paper, taking care that 
the corners are all adjusted carefully, and 
preceeds to fill in his message where the 
card is cut away. Then, removing the 
card, he fills up the vacancies on the paper 
with some trifling mutters so as to make 
sense of the whole. Of course this latter 
requires a little ingenuity, and doubtless 
such was possessed by those who used this 
form of cypher. 

There ‘are others more intricate than 
these three, but enough has been said to 
give an idea of the principal methods 
adopted. Of course they are given to the 
readers of the B. O. P. in the strictest con- 
fidence, and with many apologies to the 
shades of the inventors for divulging their 
secrets ! 


Correspondence, 


AURA.—1. Nuts and a little hemp, boiled Indian 
corn, and a sop of bread-and-milk, fresh and 


fresh every morning. 2. Green parrots ‘lo not talk 
well, 3. Sand, not sawdust ; the sand should be 
rough. 4. We do not know of any such book. 


bos.—Yes, of course, if they have been torn on the 
premises. 


G. F. J.—The teeth may have lost the enamel. If 
orbonete: of soda does not whiten them, uothiug 
will, 


H. G. H.—1. It is not safe to keep them long, say a 
couple of weeks. 2 For white mice read back 
correspondence. Tt is impossible to kvep repeat- 
ing. 


GEOROE.—We gave a cure for stuttering some time 
ago. 

W. Sooro.—Yes, give rabbits water; you may put a 
little milk in it. All animals should have water 
within reach. 


Jacko.—Your eggs are (1) Whitethroat ; (2) Meadow 
Pipit ; (8) Garden Warbler. 


G. H. H.—Yes, all the parts and numbers for Vol. 
vie may be obtaiued to order through the book- 
sellers. 


ANXIKTY (Clapham). —We are thoroughly ashamed 
of you. You must know that it is wrong. Would 
you dare to tell your father or mother of it? 


WORDS OF CHRER. — We are continually receiving 
letters from readers in different parts of the world. 
Here is a quotation from one dated Auckland, 
August 7th, 1883: “I have been a constant reader 
of the B. O. P. since 1880. J am a native of New 
Zealand, or a Pakeha, and it gives me great plea- 
sure to see my home represented in your columus.” 


GLowworM.—Your glowworms were probably eaten 
toads; we once lost nearly Afty in a couple of 
hts in’ just the same way. They feed, as grubs, 

upon snails, of which each is said to devour three, 
and therefore in some small degree they are use- 
fal to mankind. You will find a full deecription, 
etc., in ‘Our Insect Allies,” by Mr. Theodore Wovd, 
published at 2a, 6d. 


| 


SHELLFISH.—Get Wood's ‘Coinmon Shells of the 
Seashore” to bezin with : it is published by Fredk, 
Warne and Co. at one shilling. 


Dorgina, E. A. L., and Others, —The articles on 
Working Models, idermy, Gymnastics, etc., 
have been reprinted, after revision, iu our “Boy's 
Own Bookshelf" volume entitled, ‘Iudoor Games 
aud Recreations.” 

TuE Toap.—There is no cure for “earwigs in the 
house.” They have been a plague of late. They 
will crank into a greased or buttered pickle-bottle ; 
but more will come from outside, especially if there 
are creepers. 

Hawks.—We hope to have a paper on hawking next 
volume. 

G. E 8. W —There is no cure for your rabbit, if good 
fuod and cleau bedding dues not effect it. 

A. 8, Hart —There is no book on the 1% Dove. In 
‘moult feed ratuer better; put a rusty nail or two 
iu the water, and give rice and a little hemp. 


GoLPPISH.—See DoINGs for November. 

T. R. E. D.—Some retrievers never become good 
‘watch-dovs, It is not their nature. Put him on 
chain at night, but let him have entrance to a good 
kennel. 

DUMB-BELL.--No ; if you go to hard work you do not 

nt dumb-bells 

VENTRILOQUIST.—No : the common-sense practice of 
ventriloquism cannot injure the health. 

Mouse .HuN — Through ‘Country House” 
columns of ‘Exchange and Mart.” im 

A BEGINNER.—Dust-hath for fowls—ashes, or even 
dry earth, or both combived, mixed with old lime 
from walls, and a handful or two of sulphur. Peat 
dross is very good. 

H. 8. W.—If going into the water gives you palpita- 
tation, you must not go till yuu are stronger. 


T. C. GRawaM, ToM-TIT, and F. E. Pertit.—For 
“Canvas Canoe Building,” ‘' Ventriloquism,” and 
© Cryptography,” our new volume of ‘Iudoor 


Games and Recreation 


R. 0. V. P.—1, About half-inch. 
no good for breeding pigeons. 
and flight. 3. Yes, better so. 


A. H. ELMoRE.—You ought to have scen that the 
sparrows were both healthy betore you got them. 
Plain diet and a clean cage may bring matters 
right. 


N. L. Jo! 1. Chlorofo ung kittens; 
ing is cruel. 2. There is no cure for sea 
you must fight it out, 3, Vide guive-buo 


WALTER VaLL —We are very clad to hear of your 
success in keeping fowls, and only wish our other 
boys would take a leaf out of your book. 


ViaNEnoN.—We do not think the ants will hurt, but 
either beiling water or petroleum oil poured into 
their habitats will destroy them. 


A ConsTANT READER.—We know of no such firms. 
‘Do try to find a less hackneyed pseudonym. 


PALM LEAPF.—Mustard and cress will grow ready for 
the tale in less than a fortnight. All depends on 
weather and soil, etc. 


JongSs.—Benzoline will kill moths. 


APPRENTICE.—Do not shave. Grow instead. Many 
young men would be proud of what you seem 
ashamed of. 


E. B. T.—No; when we say oil or water-colours, we 
‘mean precisely what we say. The conditions of 
our competitions must always be adhered to. We 
can make no exceptions. 


W. B. MARSHALL.—Yes, all fish want food. Ant 
éggs—procured from shops—little bits of shredded 
meat, worms, etc. No flour food. 


APPRENTICE.—No, seven hours a day of desk work 
should hurt no young man. Take all the exercise 
you can. Soak the sponge a few hours in butter- 
milk, then wash in clean water. 


MxaTH. — Constant exercise, not carried to the 
Dounds of fatigue, will strengthen the legs. 


G. R.—Souse the face and brow with cold water. 
‘You necd not wet the hair every day. 


JERRY'S Visit.—The scurf in rabbit is caused by 
improper feeding and want of attention. Rub 
with sulphur linfment, and remove to a clean, dry 
hutch. 

H. J. Sentor.—You talk about distemper and foot- 
rot in ferrets as if they were bound to have them. 
Prevent their occurrence by keeping in clean, dry 
hutches, and feeding well. 


C. L. GinuND.—Put from a quarter to one-and-a-half 
teaspoonfuls of sulphur in the dog's food, accord- 
ing to the size, twice or thrice a week. 


PURE,—Gather the snails, and pop them into boiling 
water, or crush them for the fowls. Protect 
plants by means of soot and lime round them. 


A. D.—Your best plan would be to employ a respect- 
able patent agent. You will have to do so if you 
want the American rights. A letter to the consul 
will procure you all particulars, The fees are cor- 
rectly stated—as far as they go. 


2 


‘o ; cages are 
it have a loft 


Bot GRREN (Soberton).—The Insect which you send 
is a caterpillar of the Goat Muth. 


IVANHoR.—Pienty of flour food will add to Ue 
‘weight, and oatmeal iucreases strength of boot 


Rapsit FaNxcier.—Yes, from the same litter they 
will breed, but this is likely to weaken tue yotng 


Howard BRIDGWATE! ‘We cannot reply ly pat 
See Doings for November. 


If, E. SWAN. —1. We could not say why they 4° nat 

th, but put the other cuck away. Ate you sere 
re rightly paired. 2 Spratt’s cure for wuras 
Auy chemist. 3. Pitman’s shurthand, 


STAFPORD.—You will see the you refer te.@ 
shoulder bears: advertised in the * Exchans ad 
Mart.” 


Tiw.—Yes, the fish you name will do together, tat 
do not overcrowd. One fish to a gallon of water a 
about the right thing. 


Tue Doctor, ETc.—The cat must he washed in like 
warm water and mild soap, aud geutiy dred Dy 
net let her out of the warm rocni till quite 4, 
afterwards anoint the spots of mange with sulpt 
ointment thinned with ofl. Beware uf soiling tk 
fur to much. We do not kno the receipt 0 
ask for. 


F. KNIGHT BROWN.—Mash for rabbit: Boil a mix 
ture of any of the meals, such as maize, burt 
meal, and oats, in milk. Let it stand on the b> 
till thick, then add a little pollard or brant» are 
additional consistence. Rabbits like it best vam 


W. B. 0. (Bow).—It is better to say “ different fra.” 
“similar to.” 

H. SPEARS —No, we do not think separative the 
Tabbits is the cause ef one growing smaller. 


N. F. L.—Food for larks : Bread-crumts, stale. 
biscuit mixed with crushed lenp, German ja, 
meal-worms, shredded meat, and table-scvajs 


Forrest. —Soft-shell egzs. You perhaps feed 0 te: 
stimulating food. Give less meat. Give a dive 
castor-oil, and place a bit of rusty iron in te 
drinking-water. Give freedom of a grass run 

CONSTANT READER.—You can get mulberry-lesre 
to buy through the columns of “ Exchange 
Mart.” Black or white lettuce-leaves jou a9 
always get. 

Ww. A. WILSoN.—Better get a fox-terrier. Ans! 
will do for a kennel if watertight and kept of Ue 
ground and away from draughts, A small lard 
would be better. 

W. A. HAMPSoN.—The canary has vermin; pat it 
jean cage. Place a white cloth over thi ¥ 
night, and you will find the vermin on iia 

morning. 

SLEKPY-HEAD, F. JAMIESON, PHYSIOLOGY. Ison 
LENCY, CLAUDE DENVER, aud Others, —We do mt 
feel ourselves justified in encouraging yous ma 
or boys to treat themselves. From your ie 

‘our illnesses are for the most part serious ; 
ave—thoughtlessly, perhaps—brought helo 
trouble abont. Nature will not be footed. 0 
a doctor boldly. It is the best plan. Do not, ff yee 
value your future welfare, be led to put your 
in quack medicines. 
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THE PARLOUR-BOARDER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascorr R. Hors, 
Author of “ Bobby Bounce,” “A Strange Trip 
Abroad,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jou may guess what a to-do there was 
in the school next morning, when we 


juld at last spread the story of our night’s /; 


Our unfortunate capture. 
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work. We three at once became per- 
sonages of the highest importance. 
Anderson was the hero of the hour. 
It is hard to say whether the other 
boys were more agog to wonder who 
could have stolen our books or to hear 
how we had actually knocked down 
and half-strangled the principal, an 
exploit for which Anderson modestly 
took the chief credit, and let it lose 
nothing in the telling. 

“What will he do to you?” asked 
awe-struck small boys. 

“Nothing, of course,” answered he, 
with the confidence one magnanimous 
nature has in another. “Do you think 
he would bear spite when it was all 9 
mistake ?” 

“And did you really call him a black- 
guard 1” 

“How was I to know ?” 

Then Anderson must needs act the 
whole scene once more, to satisfy the 
keen curiosity and amusement of his 
admiring audience. To have thus mis- 
handled one’s schoolmaster in the dark 
seemed such an excellent joke to our 
schoolboyish ideas of humour ! 

The question of the missing books 
was @ more serious one, where we lost 
ourselves in suspicions and specula- 
tions. The great point was what Mr. 
Timperley would do about it? As yet, 
so far as we knew, he had done nothing 
except come round to all the rooms to 
see that everybody was in bed. Several 
boys had been woke up by him from 
their snug slumber, to wonder drowsil. 
what might be the cause of this mid- 
night visit. But when we came into 
the schoolroom, a “row” of the first 
order might be expected. 

Now a “row” in the hands of Mr. 
Timperley was always an exciting oc- 
casion. It was difficult to stir him into 
making one; but when he did get 
work up to the proper Ritch of vigour 
he made the most of it. If he only had 
time to prime himself with an appro- 
priate speech, we knew that on fit 
theme we might look for a fine burst of 
magisterial eloquence, which seldom 
failed to be thrillingly imposing, though 
maturer criticism leads me to observe 
that it had the fault of beating too 
much about the bush without starting 
the hare in a business-like manner, 
since our principal’s high-flown orations 
frequently left us in doubt what he had 
been driving at all the time. 

When the day-boys began to arrive 
and to have the news imparted to 
them, fresh light, or rather fresh dark- 
ness, was thrown upon the mystery. 
One of these town boys, by name 
Roberts, came full of a discovery which 
almost surpassed our adventure in in- 
terest. His Henry’s Latin Book had 
been one of the first to disappear, and, 
the night before, he had ht upon it 
lying out for sale, ignominiously 
ticketed at ninepence, in front of an 
old bookshop in the market-place. The 
name had been carefully cut out, but, 
from certain private marks, Roberts 
sould swear to it as his. The book- 
seller could not remember from whom 
he had bought it ; such was his state- 
ment ; but he had an impression it had 
come to him among a parcel of novels 
and other books which he bought from 
® stranger some time back. He could 
not even say whether this stranger had 


been man, woman, or boy. In his busi- 
ness he had too many such promiscuous 
callers to take futich notice of one in 
particular. Anyway, here had been 
the hand of dishonesty at work. The 
plot was thickening. 

Full of conjectures, every one in- 
clined to look on his neighbour as the 
possible thief, we went into school, 
where the first thing that happened 
was Mr. Wilks calling up Anderson, 
Lradley,and myself to his desk. Thence, 
to our confusion, he produced our miss- 
ing property. 

& There have been complaints,” he 
said, “about your not putting away 
your books, so last night Peame in here 
and found these lying out as if you 
were trying your best to lose them. 
Take them away, and write each a 
hundred lines to teach you to be more 
careful ; then we shall have no more 
complaints about books going astray.” 

The boys within hearing burst into a 
titter, and we three slunk away, not 
more mortified by the punishment than 
at finding the bubble of our mystery 
pricked by such a commonplace expla- 
nation. So it was no thief after all that 
we had bunted for so valorousiy. From 
heroes of adventure we at once sunk 
into laughing-stocks. Even the parlour- 
boarder, who happened to be passing by 
on the way to his place, smiled a lordly 
atle st ours discomfitur: -_ T had 
alre: ‘ound an opportunity of telli 
Snaredale how we cheried out his adview 
and what came of it, at which he ex- 
pressed natural surprise, also a hope 
that the thief would now be discovered. 
But now in our case there was no thief, 
and we might well be disappointed. 

While Mr. Wilks was dismissing us 
from his judgment-seat, enter the prin- 
cipal, big with an air of unusual im- 
portance, as we could tell by the ver 
way in which he stalked up the school- 
room. Behind him strode a small boy 
bearing three or four canes, at the sight 
of which a flutter ran through the 
benches. Mr. Timperley was not given 
to caning, but when he wished to pro- 
duce an impressive effect he had himself 
thus attended by a sheaf of these in- 
struments, as a Roman Consul by the 
lictors with the fasces. From this sign 
alone we recognised that a high and 
solemn inquisition was about to be held, 
and if any thief were there present, we 
felt sure that he must be trembling 
down to his boots. 


Having reached the desk of state, our 
principal majestically seated himself 
upon this throne of his, and took off 
the 


college cap he wore as a B.A. of 
Dublin, “bat on second thoughts re- 
crowned himself with it to add dignity 
to what he was about to say. It was 
believed among us that he always put 
on his cap_and gown even to add up 
marks in. Next, he poured himself out 
a glass of water, and looked sternly 
round to cemmand silence. This was 
quite unnecessary; you might have 
heard a pindrop. But still further to 
emphasise the occasion, he bade us all 
stand up, as we did forthwith. Then he 
began the speech which had probably 
cost him no little anxious thought. 
“There are moments in the life of 
a schoolmaster—ahem !—when he is 
brought face to face with occurrences 
of a most unpleasant nature; and in all 


my experience, I have never had a more 
painful duty to perform than at this 
moment. Last night certain facts were 
brought to my knowledge, which de 
mand the most prompt and severe notice, 
in which I trust to have your entire ap- 
proval and sympathy. For I need not 
tell you that the general interes 
demands certain offences to be detected 
and punished in a signal manner. And 
the offence now in question is ore 
of a particularly atrocious nature, one 
which you will agree with me in re 
garding with horror, one which strikes 
at the very root of mutual confidence, 
and one which I will nct for a moment 
tolerate in this school. I am deter. 
mined to root out the scandal—I say. 1 
am determined that the criminal shall te 
detected and exposed and chastised ai 
his offence deserves. While he my 
depend on obtaining a full hearing and 
impartial justice, he must not hope to 
escape the consequences of his crime, 
which I trust therefore he will see ft 
to confess and not drive me to ex 
tremities by adding obstinacy to dir 
honesty.” 

In this strain Mr. Timperley went on 
for some time, involving his subject in 
so many fine phrases that half the 
school could hardly understand what 
he was talking about. But at length 
he began to come to the point. 

“What, then, are the facts of the 
case? Acomplaint has been made to 
me as follows. Last night, when you 
had all retired to rest, a thief—yes * 
thief—entered this room and abstracted 
several books which had been left lying 
out by their owners, not indeed in full 
confidence of the honesty of their school- 
fellows, but because they had reason 0 
believe that such a nefarious attempt 
would be made. These books Were 
there, I am informed, at bed-time, and 
an hour afterwards, as I saw with ny 
own eyes, they were gone. They had 
been stolen through the night, and by 
whom? I pause to give him an oppor 
tunity of speaking out, if, as sees 
most probable, he be one of ourselves. 

We were now looking hard at Mr. 
Wilks, and some of us were even gr 
ning. He had been showing signs 
surprise and uneasiness, and here he 
ventured to interrupt the principal 
who might have saved himeelf much 
trouble if he had consulted his assistant 
before entering on this discourse. 

“T think there must be some mistake, 
sir,” said Mr. Wilks ; and advancing t° 
the head master’s desk, he exchanged 
a few words with him in a low tone 
Anderson, Bradley, and I had been sit, 
ting on thorns, as you may suppose, fe 
now, in sore suspense, we awaited t 
storm that seemed likely to burst up" 


us. 
“What!” exclaimed Mr. Timperley, 
disgusted beyond measure to find thst 
his exordium had been waste “hoe 
nothing, and that, after having thus 
lashed himself up, he must dismount 
the full career of | his eloquence. 
I am the victim of a misunderstand 
which I welcome for the character 
my school ; while—” but he broke aon 
in his wrath, and ended by an ominol 
command, “ Stand out those three ton 
who have so shamefully misled me! 
And out we came, feeling dismal 
aware that we had, however u2¥" 
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ingly, been the cause of our schoolmas- 
ter making something very like a fool 
of himself. 

For the next few minutes I was in no 
frame of mind accurately to report the 

roceedings ; enough if I knew whether 
4 were standing on my heels or my 
head. All 1 can say is, that Mr. Tim- 
perley now worked off upon us the 

ouble thundercloud of his studied rhe- 

toric and of his fresh indignation to tind 
it had been prepared, so to speak, on 
false pretences. Loud and flashing was 
the storm, but after all its lightnings 
played almost harmlessly around our 
downcast heads, for that master of ours 
was one who readily allowed his wrath 
to be conducted away into the earth, 
his real good-nature, as well as his 
acute sense of personal dignity, making 
him as unwilling as Hamlet to resort to 
personal violence, unless he happened 
to have the weapon in his hand at a 
moment of anasually exalted resolu- 
tion. In his heart he was doubtless 
wuch relieved to think himself excused 
from the necessity of dealing with a 
criminal of the worst order. So now 
he spoke daggers, but used none, and 
ended thus :— 

“You see what has come of your 
meddling, for which Mr. Wilks has very 
properly punished you by an imposition 
of a hundred lines. You will write two 
hundred for me also, to teach you not 
to run about at night hunting mares’- 
nests, and don’t let us hear another 
word about this nonsense of stolen 
books.” 

With this sentence we returned to 
our own seats, and the general impres- 
sion was that we had got off more easily 
than might be expected, while we three 
were too much confused to weigh the 
justice of the case very exactly. We 
did not quite know what mares’-nests 
might be, nor what we were punished 
for, unless the crime of knocking down 
the principal unawares, of which we felt 


ourselves only too guilty. But when we 
had got out of school, and could talk it 
all over, we were more puzzled than 
ever. Our grand trick of a thief-trap 
had turned out a jiasco indeed ; yet there 
could be no doubt in our minds that 
books had been taken, and dishonestly, 
or how did that one of Roberts's find its 
way to the secondhand bookshop? As 
the subject, however, was such a sore 
one under present circumstances, we 
thought best not to communicate our 
latest discovery to the master, but to 
keep a good look-out on our own ac- 
count till we had some overwhelming 
proof to go upon. 

Anderson took advantage of the first 
half-holiday to pay a visit to that book- 
seller's in the market place, where he 
made a search for his dictionary, but in 
vain. I might have told you our school 
stood on the outskirts of a large provin- 
cial town that boasted of other second- 
hand bookshops which should also have 
been hunted through. With the cricket 
season coming on, however, we had not 
much time to spare for such investiga- 
tions, and our zeal for them dwindled 
when Mr. Timperley, rather to our sur- 

rise, undertook to replace the missing 

ks without making us pay for them, 
a fact going to show that, for all his pro- 
fessed disbelief in the thief, he was by 
no means easy in his mind about it. 
Moreover, on calmer thoughts, he re- 
mitted our imposition, so far as he was 
concerned, though Mr. Wilks remained 
inexorable as to his share of it. 

A fortnight or so passed, during 
which we were keenly on the alert for 
fresh robberies. But a watched pot 
never boils, they say, and a watched-for 
thief has a way of not putting in his 
appearance. o more books were 
missed, and we ourselves began half to 
believe that. we must have been under 
some delusion. Anderson only, with 
the tenacity of a bloodhound, never 
ceased trying to get on the scent of 


our hidden quarry, and vowing that 
sooner or later he would run him down 
to detection. 

“Then !” said my dogged friend ; and 
the tone in which he spoke that one 
pregnant word must have struck terror 
to the hidden criminal’s heart, if he 
happened to be within hearing of it. 
Anderson’s favourite reading was highly 
sensational fiction ; and lately he had 
been taking a course of detective stories, 
which inspired him with strange relish 
for the sport of thief-catching, along 
with a very much exaggerated estimate 
of his own abilities that way. 

On the other hand, Snarsdale laughed 
our suspicions to scorn. Once or twice 
he asked me if we had found out any- 
thing, and I let him know how the 
affair stood. 

“T told you all along it would turn 
out to be all bosh,” he said. 

That was not gxectly what he had 
told me, but I did not feel called upon 
to contradict my patron, from whom I 
hoped soon to receive the reward of 
those literary labours already men- 
tioned. But now I saw little of him, 
for the parlour-boarder had almost 
given up his exercises in English com- 
position. His absences from school, too, 

egan to be more frequent ; and more 
and more scandalous stories were told 
of his goings on in the town. It was 
understood among us that Mr. Timper- 
ley had plucked up courage to remon- 
strate with this young man of pleasure. 
Once, when he did not appear at his 
desk, the prineipal went to fetch him, 
and returned with Snarsdale at his 
heels looking as: sulky as a whipped 
cur. The story went that he had pun- 
ished the refractory swell by loc ing 
up his best clothes, a report whic! 
highly tickled our sense of justice, but 
as to the veracity of which I for one 
had not the boldness to inquire of the 
person most concerned. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


he boys were silent. Who was this 
man who had come to die here? 
Was he a shipwrecked sailor to whom 
no help had come in his last hour? To 
what nation did he belong? Was he a 
young man when he arrived in this 
corner of the earth? Was he an old 
man when he died? How had he sup- 
plied his wants? If he had been ship- 
wrecked, had others survived the catas- 
trophe with him? And if so, had he 
remained alone after the death of his 
companions in misfortune? Did the 
different things in the cave belong to 
his ship, or had he made them with his 
own hands? But to such questionings 
Ko answer might ever be given. 

here was a more serious one! If 
it was on a continent that this man had 
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CHAPTER IX.—FRANQOIS BAUDOIN. 


found refuge, why had he not reached 
some town in the interior, or some Port 
on the shore? Were there such diffi- 
culties, such obstacles in his getting 
back to his own country that he coul 
not overcome them? Was the distance 
so great that he thought he could not 
accomplish it? It was evident that he 
had fallen down, weak from sickness or 
old age, and had not had strength 
enough to regain the cave, but had died 
at the foot of thetree! And if the 
means of safety to the north and east 
had failed him, why should they not 
fail these boys from the wreck of the 
schooner ? 

“Come !” said Briant. 

And, followed by Fan, they entered 
the cave by the light of another torch. 


One of the first things they saw was 
ashelf fixed against the right wall, on 
which was a bundle of clumsy candles 
made of fat and tow. Service lighted 
one of these candles and placed it in 
the wooden candlestick, and the search 
began. : 

n the first place the shape of the 
cave was noted, for there was no doubt 
of its habitability. There was no trace 
of damp, although the only ventilation 
was through the one opening on to the 
bank of the stream. The walls were as 
dry as if they were of granite, without 
any trace of crystallised infiltrations, 
Its position sheltered it from the sca 
breezes. Daylight penetrated it but 
little, it is true, but by gpening one or 
two windows in the wall it would be 
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easy to make this right, and to venti- 
late it sufficiently for the accommoda- 
tion of fifteen people. 

Its dimensions—twenty feet by thirty 
feet—made it too small to be used at 
the same time as dormitory, refectory, 
general store, and kitchen. But it 


the remains of which lay near the 
dam. 

So thought Briant, and so he told his 
companions. And then the feeling of 
horror at the sight of the skeleton, and 
the thought that they might die aban- 
doned in the same way, gave place to a 


would only be required for five or six | feeling of confidence at their possession 


“‘A second rocket sped through the darkness.” 


months, after which a start could be 
made to the north-east for some town 
of Bolivia or the Argentine Republic. 
Evidently, if they had to take their 
permanent abode here, the cave would 

ave to be made larger by digging into 
the friable limestone. But the cave as 
it was would do very well till the 
summer season. 

This being ascertained, Briant made 
a careful list of the things it contained. 
These were not many. The unfortunate 
man had been almost destitute. What 
had he secured from the wreck? Nothing 
but odds and ends, broken spars, pieces 
of plank that he had made up into the 
pe et, the table, the box, and the 

mches, which formed the only furni- 
ture. Less favoured than the survivors 
of the schooner, he had not had a regu- 
lar workshop ready at hand. A few 
tools, a pickaxe, an axe, two or three 
cooking utensils, a little cask of brandy, 
a hammer, two cold chisels, a saw— 
these were all that were found. They 
had been saved doubtless in the boat, 


of so many things which to this man 
were wanting. 

But who was he? Where was he 
born? When was he wrecked? No 
doubt many years had passed since his 
death. The state of the bones found at 
the foot of the tree showed that only 
too well! Besides, there was the rust 
on the pickaxe and the ring, the thicket 
of bushes at the entrance of the cave, all 
tending to show that the man must 
have died years ago. Would any new 
discovery change this hypothesis into 
a certainty ? 

The search continued. A few other 
objects were brought to light—a second 
knife with the blades broken, a pair of 
compasses, a kettle, an iron ring, a mar- 
line-spike. But there was no nautical 
instrument, no telescope, no mariner’s 
compass, not even a musket. 

As the man had to live, it seemed as 
though he must have snared his food 
instead of shot it. But an explanation 
of the difficulty offered itself when 
Wilcox exclaimed,— 


“What is that ?” 

“That ?” answered Service, 

“Tt isa game at bowls,” said Wilcox. 

“A game at bowls?” asked Briant in 
surprise. But in a moment he recog- 
nised the use of the two round stones 
which Wilcox had picked up. It was 
one of those implements of the chase 
known as the bolas, which consists of 
two balls tied together with a cord, and 
is used by the Indians of South America 
When a skilful hand throws the bolas, 
they encircle the limbs of the animal, 
and for a moment paralyse it so that it 
falls an easy prey to the hunter. 

Evidently the inhabitant of the cave 
had made this bolas, and also a lasso, a 
long loop of leather used at shorter dis- 
tances. 

But who was thisman? Was he an 
officer or a common seaman who had 

ut his reading to profit in this way! 
t would be very difficult to say without 
further discovery. 

At the head of the bed, under a rag 
of the clothes that Briant had thrown 
aside, Wilcox found a watch hung ona 
nail fixed in the wall. 

This watch was not a common watch 
such as sailors usually wear, but was of 
finer workmanship, and had a double 
case of silver and a key and chain of 
the same metal. 

“The time! See the time!” sid 
Service. 

“The time will tell you nothing, 
said Briant. “The watch probably 
stopped days before the unfortunate 
man died.” 

Briant opened the case, not without 
difficulty, Ter the hinges were rusty, 
and he saw that the hands pointed to 
twenty-seven minutes past three. 

“But,” said Donagan, “the watch has 
the maker’s name. That might tell 
ge 

“You are right,” said Briant. 

And, looking inside the case, he 
managed to read these words engraved 
on the plate— 

“ Delpeuch, Saint Malo.” 
The name of the maker and his address. 

“Then he was a Frenchman !” ex 
claimed Briant. 

There seemed little doubt that a 
Frenchman had lived in this cavern 
until death put an end to his misery. 

To this proof another was soon added 
when Donagan, who had turned over 
the pallet, found a note-book with its 
yellow pages covered with pencil 
writing. 

Unfortunately most of the writing 
was illegible. few words could, how- 
ever, be deciphered, and among others 
were—Francois Baudoin. 

Two names, the initials of which were 
the same as those the man had cut on 
the tree. The note-book was the daily 
journal of his life from the day he had 
been cast ashore. And in the fragments 
of phrases that time had not entirely 
effaced Briant managed to read “ Du- 
guay-Trouin,” evidently the name of 
the ship that had been lost in this dis- 
tant corner of the Pacific. 

At the commencement was a date— 
1827—the same as that which had been 
cut under the initials on the tree. 

It was, then, fifty-five years since 
Frangois Baudoin had been thrown on 
this coast, and since his shipwreck he 
had received no help from without. If 
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’ 
) Frangois Baudoin had not moved to 
1 some other place on the continent, was 
1 it because the obstacles were insur- 
1 mountable ? 
t More than ever the boys thought of 
* the gravity of their situation. How 
: could they do what this man had not 
1 done—a man accustomed to hard work 
1 and broken to fatigue? 
1 Another discovery was to show them 
: that all attempts to leave the country 
+ would be in vain. 
1 As Donagan turned over the note- 
: book he found a folded paper between 
1 the leaves. It was a map, drawn in ink 
; made probably of soot and water. 

“A map !” he exclaimed. 

“Which Francois Baudoin has drawn 
; With his own hand!” said Briant. 

“Tf that is so,” said Wilcox, “the man 
could not be a common sailor, but one 
of the officers of the Duguay-Trouin. 
To make a map of this place—” 

“ And that is what it is,” said Dona- 


gan. 

There could be no mistake. At the 
first glance the boy recognised the bay 
of the wreck, ths bank of reefs, the 
beach on which they had encamped, the 
lake they had skirted on the western 
side, the three islands in the offing, the 
cliff running along to the stream, and 
the forests covering the central region. 

Beyond the opposite bank of the lake 
were other forests extending to another 
shore, and that shore the sea washed on 
all sides ! 

And so Briant was right after all, and 
Pensgen was wrong. The sea sur- 
rounded the imaginary continent on 
every side. It was an island, and that 
was why Francois Baudoin could not 
leave it. 

It was easy to see that the map was 
correct. Tho distances were probably 
mere estimates, from the times taken 
to traverse them, and not arrived at by 
triangulation ; but, to judge by what 
was already known, the errors could 
not be important. 4 

It was clear that the shipwrecked 
man had been all over the island, that 
he had noted the chief geographical 
details, and probably the ajoupa and 
the causeway at the creek of his build- 
ing. 

_ As Francois Baudoin showed it, the 
island was of oblong form, and resem- 
bled an enormous butterfly with open 
wings. In the centre of the forest was 
the lake, which was eighteen miles long 
and five wide, dimensions enough to 
account for the boys not being able to 


see its distant shores, and then mis- 
taking it for the sea. Many streams 
ran out of this lake, and notably the one 
in front of the cave, which entered the 
bay close to the camp. 

@ only height of importance in the 
island was the cliff up to the cape to 
the northward. The southern part was 


while beyond the stream was an im- 


point as it ran to the south. In the 
north-east and south-east were long 
lines of sand-hills, which gave this part 
of the coast a very different aspect from 
that of the bay in which the schooner 
was wrecked. 


long from north to south, and twenty- 
five wide from east to west. Reckoning 
the irregularities of its shape, it was 
a hundred and fifty miles in circum- 
ference. But there was no knowing to 
which of the Polynesian group it be- 
longed, or if it lay by itself in the 
Pacific. One thing was certain—that 
the boys would have to stay onit. There 
WAS no getting away. d as the cave 
afforded an excellent refuge, it was best 
to bring all their goods to it before the 
storms had broken up the schooner. 

At present the best thing to be done 
was to return to the camp without 
delay. Gordon would be gettin; 
anxious. Three days had elapse 
since Briant and his comrades left 
him, and he would be fearing that 
misfortune had ha: pened to them. 

Briant sugges' that they should 
start that very day at eleven o'clock. 
There was no good in climbing the cliff, 
as the map showed the sh. est way 
was to follow the right bauk of the 
river to the bay which ran from east to 
west. At the most this would be about 
seven miles, and take but a few hours. 

But before leaving, the boys paid tue 
last mark of respect to the shipwrecked 
Frenchman. ith the pickaxe they 
dug a grave at the foot of the tree on 
which Francois Baudoin had cut his 
initials, and a wooden cross marked the 
spot. 

This pious ceremony over, they re- 
turned to the cave and closed the en- 
trance so that animals could not get in. 
Then, having finished what was left of 
their provisions, they started along the 
right bank of the stream by the base of 
the cliff. In an hour they reached the 
spot where the high ground trended off 
to the north-west. Along the river the 


~— 


shown by the map to be arid and sandy, | 


mense marsh, which narrowed to a | 


According to the scale at the foot of | 
the map the island was about fifty miles | 


road was easy, for the bank was clear of 
shrubs and trees. 

As they walked Briant took careful 
note of the river, bearing in mind that 
it ran from the lake into the bay. It 
seemed to him, on the upper part of its 
course at least, a boat or raft might be 
towed or poled along, and this would 
make the transport of goods easy, par- 
ticularly if advantage were taken of the 
tide, which ran up into the lake. Inits 
course there were no rapids and no nar- 
rows or shallows to make it unnaviga- 
ble. For the first three miles after it 
left the lake everything seemed favour- 
able for his plan. 

But about four o'clock in the after- 
noon the road by the bank had to be 
abandoned. The stream ran into a wide 
marsh which could not be crossed with- 
out risk, and the boys thought it best to 
take to the forest. 

Compass in hand, Briant led the way 
to the north-east, so as to gain the bay 
by the shortest road. But considerable 
delay was occasioned by the closeness of 
the thickets ; and under the dense shade 
of the birches, pines, and beeches dark- 
ness fell as the sun set. 

Two miles were accomplished in this 
tiring manner. After getting round the 
marsh, which stretched a long way to 
the north, the best plan would undoubt- 
edly have been to return to the river 
bank, but this would have added so 
much to the length of the journey that 
Briant and Donagan decided it was not 
worth the loss of time. So they kept on 
through the forest until about seven 
o'clock, when they discovered that they 
had somehow gone astray. 

At eight o'clock the night had become 
so dark that it was impossible to see 
ahead of them; and the end of the 
forest seemed as far off as ever. 

Suddenly, through a gap in the trees, 
a bright light shot through the air. 

“What is that?” asked Service 

“A meteorite probably,” said Wilcox. 

“No; it was a rocket!” answered 
Briant. 

“A rocket from the schooner.” 

“And consequently a signal!” ex- 
claimed Donagan, firing his gun in 
answer to Gordon. 

A star was recognised ahead. From 
it a new departure was being taken 
when a second rocket sped through the 
darkness. Briant and his companions 
directed their course towards it, and 
three-quarters of an hour afterwards 
they were aboard. 

(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 
OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of " How to Send a Boy to Sea,” " Afloat and Ashore,” ete., ete. 


cuddy of the John Line was a 
large room extending across the 
whole width of the ship—the fashion 
usually adopted now is to arrange these 
apartments lengthwise. None of the 


CHAPTER V.—BOATHOUSE BOYS AND CADDIES. 


ornamentation so lavishly bestowed in | and a globe lamp over the table, with a 


these days upon panelling and curtains 
was visible here. A solid mahogany 
table firmly cleeted to the deck, some 
chairs strongly made, and swing trays, 


side-board in a corner, completed the 
furniture. There was ventilation, how- 
ever, and fresh air and light, from a 
large port with a glass window-sash 
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fitted to it on either side, and there 
were windows, and doors with windows 
in the upper parts, looking out upon 
the quarter-deck, and giving a view of 
the whole length of the ship forward. 
The poop-deck projected ten or twelve 
feet over these doors, thus allowing 
space for two commodious cabins under 
the break of the poop, as it was called, 
oneach side of the cuddy entrance. 
These were styled awning cabins, one 
of them being occupied by the captain 
of the ship, the other by the chief 
officer. The second otticer’s cabin was 
forward on the ‘tween decks, and the 
passengers’ cabins extended on each 
side of the vessel abaft the cuddy, 
access being obtained to them by a 
passage Jeading towards the stern of 
the ship from the cuddy—a passage to 
which light was given by a skylight in 
the centre of the poop-deck. This is a 
very brief outline of the style of accom- 
lation for passengers to India in our 
best sailing-ships at the time I write of. 
The cabins were entirely unfurnished, 
everything in the shape of bedding and 
fittings being supplied by the passen- 
gers themselves. The decks, however, 
were spotlessly clean, and the white 
aint of the ship’s side and doors stain- 
less ;_ still, a modern traveller, accus- 
tomed to the luxurious surroundings of 
a P. and O. steamer or a Cunard Liner, 
would view with dismay and_ horror 
probably such accommodation in the 
present day for a sea voyage. 

As the tailor does not make the man, 
however, neither do fine fittings make a 
good ship, nor a seaworthy one, and it 
was a rare thing in those days to hear 
of vessels foundering at sea. As long 
as they were kept “off the stones” they 
were as safe as churches; going to the 
bottom from bad construction or bad 
handling was a contingency so remote 
that in the heaviest gales that blew out 
of the heavens it entered into no sailor's 
category of perils to be encountered for 
&@ moment. 

Good seamen we are proud to believe 
we English can always command ; good 
ships ought to be equally at our dis- 
pose, though ‘that they have always 

en forthcoming is not quite so certain. 
Such passenger-ships as the P. and O., 
the Cunard, the Royal Mail, and hosts 
of other great steam lines, construct 
and employ are, it is true, like Cxsar’s 
wife, above suspicion ; but there are, 
unfortunately, too many outside of 
these classes of vessels whose construc- 
tion and equipment entitle them to be 
placed in the same relative position 
amongst sea-going craft as the house 
run up by a “jerry” builder occupies 
when compared to a well-built dwell- 
ing-house. But I am running off my 
course in these remarks, and crave the 
indulgence of my reader for so doing. 

Conqueror Compass, opening the 
cuddy-door, found Colonel and Mrs. 
Fortwell waiting to speak to him. The 
former scanned the boy attentively 
from top to toe, and the latter, taking 
him by the hand, told him to sit down, 
looking earnestly into his face as she 
did so. 

Conqueror felt rather shy at the idea 
he was being so closely regarded, but, 
recovering his self-possession, he made 
a little bow to Mrs. Fortwell, and, look- 
ing straight into her dark, sad eyes, 


said, “Thank you so very much for 
your kindness in getting me away from 
school and placing me here.” 

Mrs. Fortwell did not answer, but the 
Colonel did. 

“So you like this kind of life better 
than being at Westender, Conqueror, 
for I think you said that was your 
name?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s the name I’m called 
by—Conqueror Compass—but whether 
it’s my own real name, of course I don’t 
know.” 

“Poor lad! poor lad!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Fortwell. 

“Oh, yes; I remember you told us 
about the ship being lost with all hands 
except yourself, und that the Conqueror 
was her name, so the people who took 
care of you gave it to you,” said the 
Colonel. 

“That is the truth, sir, as far as I 
have been told myself,” replied the boy, 
who, with his neat blue jacket on, an 
his white collar confined by a black 
neckerchief, knotted at the throa 
turned back, looked as bright an 
handsome a picture of a sailor-lad as 
could be imagined. Short, brown hair, 
which, though closely cut, tried to form 
itself into crispy curls round his well- 
shaped head, set off his intelligent looks 
and now slightly-browned complexion, 
and_his bright eyes glanced full and 
straight at the Colonel as he spoke. 

“You say you prefer this to being at 
school ?” continued the Colonel. 

“Very much indeed, sir,” replied Con- 
queror. 

“The schoolmaster said he had found 
out something about a bathing scrape 
that yor ere engaged in when one of 
the boys was nearly drowned. Was 
that so?” 

Conqueror turned rather red at this 
observation of the Colonel’s, but replied 
at once, “ Yes, it’s true, sir, that Phil- 
berry and Sparks and another boy and 
I did bathe one night, and Philberry 
was nearly drowned.” 

“But bathing had been strictly pro- 
hibited, even in the daytime, because it 
was petting late in the season, had it 
not? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your schoolmaster told me,” con- 
tinued the Colonel, “that after the 
|. .s had gone for their holidays he had 
discovered that such a dangerous breach 
of the rules of the school had been com- 
mitted, and that he believed you, Master 
Compass, to have been the principal 
instigator and ringleader in this de- 
fiance of proper regulations.” 

“It is true that I joined in the lark, 
sir, with the others, but Sparks first 
proposed it, and I believe if it had not 
een for me Philberry would have been 
drowned.” . 

“You were not the ringleader, then, 


Compass 2” said the Colonel. : 
“No, sir—upon my word!” replied 
the boy. 


“From what the schoolmaster said, it 
appeared to have been very nearly a 
rather serious kind of lark for all of 
you. Bathing without leave at night 
on Westender beach in the equinoctial 

ales, Master Compass, is something 

yond a joke,” said Colonel Fortwell, 
with a grave air ; “but I should like to 
hear your version of the adventure.” 


“The first beginning of it,” replied 


Conqueror, “was through the Boat 
house boys, you know, sir. | 

“The Boathouse boys? I don’t unde. 
stand yet who they were.” 

“Didn’t you see, sir, a school adjon- 
ing ours?” continued Conqueror. “It 
stood farther back from the roed tha 
Westender House, our place, and ha 
its playground just in front of it, wih 
a large Boat, cut in half, stuck up ins | 
corner.” Mal 

“TI think I remember noticing it’ | 
said the Colonel. 

“Well, sir, we used to call the boys of 
that school Boathouse boys, because all | 
our fellows—who assumed the title 
Academicians, Westender House being : 
styled an ‘Academy for Youn, Gentle 
men ’—were as savage as possible at the 
other chaps nicknaming us the ‘Cad. 
dies.’ We thought them the cade, you 
know, sir, and not ourselves; and » 
we were always having ‘shines’ wih 


them.” 
“T can quite realise that, Maser 
Com .” put in the Colonel 


“One day we had been vier 
hockey just before afternoon schoo 
when just as our bell was going to mg 
‘all in,” said Conqueror, continuing 
his narrative, “some one sent our 
hockey-ball flying over the wall of ow 
playground, which was on the besd 
you may have noticed, sir.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, I quite remember thst, 
_ oan Forte Pica you irk 

ear,” ressing her hus 
band, ST remarked what a nice placeit 
was, only very close to the sea I thougtt, 
and dangerous if the boys took tc play” 
ing in the water when the tide was 
going out?” 

The Colonel nodded, and Conqueror 
went on, 5 

“One of the Boathouse fellows picked 
up our ball and ran off with it, # Fu 
berry halloed out to Sparks and me, ‘Do 
you see that Boathouse sneak making 
off across the road into his own plsy- 
ground? There he goes. 
shouted out, ‘Let’s chevy him home 
and make him give up the ball. Come 
on, Conky !’ So saying, he dashed over 
the wall, and of course I felt I mut 
follow him, for the honour of the schoel 
fee come the Caddies !’ shouted th 

athouse boys, as we ap] , 
ran into their Yehoolroom. We followed, 
of course, some of our fellows coming 0? 
after us, and we had a regular set! 
before we succeeded in getting our D® 
back. Of course we did recover it i 
the end, but one Boathouse chap shit od 
a lot of ink over me, and before I b 
time to get it off my face and 
our class-bell rang again, and there ¥# 
Tin a pretty pickle, as you may sup 


sir.” 

“7 dare say you were,” laughed sn 
Colonel. ‘You looked as the story book 
says, as if you had been in the ben 
of— 

* Agrippa the tall, 
‘Who dipped in the inkpot bad boys one and all 


“And no doubt you had a good wig 
ging, Master Compass,” said the Col a 

“T am sorry to say that was often 4 
case, sir; and I can see now thet 
deserved most of those I got. Hew: 
ever, after school hours the Boather 
boys came out to us again, and we Saw 
a parley, and then seme of them 
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oe 


us to come out at night, and have a 
bathe on the beach.” 

“Surely you Caddies were never so 
rash and foolish as to accept the chal- 
lenge !” said Mrs. Fortwell. 

“Well, I did not want to at first, for 
I felt sure that it was wrong and 
dangerous,” replied Conqueror ; “but 
Sparks, and Philberry, who was a very 
brave talker, full of bounce, you know, 
sir, would have it that we should do 
their ‘dares’ at any risk.” 

“Go on, Compass: what next!” said 
the Colonel. 

“I tried to persuade Sparks against 
it, but he was older and bigger than I, 
and he told me to shut up, and asked 
me if I was afraid, and said if I didn’t 
like it I need not join them, so I was 
put upon my mettle, sir, you see, and 
although I knew I was going to break 
tules | agreed to the arrangement.” 

“But how could you boys get out at 
night 1” asked Mrs. Fortwell. 

‘Why, you see, Sparks, Philberry, 
and I, and three other boys, slept in a 
small room which overlooked the gar- 
den at the side of Westender House,” 
said Conqueror. “The window was not 
very high, only about fifteen feet I 
should think, from the ground, so we 
determined to knot two of the sheets 
from our beds together, and drop upon 
the bit of grass bordered by a clump of 
lnurel- bushes that was directly under 
our window. As two of the boys were 
not in the plot we all went to bed as 
usual, and pretended to go to sleep till 
Sparks gave us the signal, which was to 
be alow whistle. As I lay in bed listen- 
ing for this I kept thinking and think- 
ing how wrong what we were going to 
do was, and more than once I was on 
the point of whispering to Sparks in the 
next bed to mine that I would have 
nothing more to do with the plan; but 
Teould not bear to be called coward b; 
the rest, and sneered at, as I knew 
should be if I failed them, so I kept 
quiet, waiting for the signal agreed 
upon. At last the time arrived when 
Sparks thought everybody was asleep 
in the house, and I heard his low whistle 
sound on my ears. Up we all sprang at 
once, that is, the four of us who were to 
take part in this affair, and set to work 
as we had previously arranged. To 
knot two sheets together, make the 
sord fast to a bedstead, pop on our 
slothes, and drop into the garden from 
the end of the sheets, which hanging 
out of window nearly touched the grass 
yeneath, was the work of very few 
ninutes, and we stood in the moonlight 
on the garden path leading straight 
\cross the road and playground to the 
veach. There was a southerly wind 
lowing, and it was very mild, and in 
act warm for a September night ; but 
he breeze was a fresh one, ‘and the 
louds driving across the sky and ob- 
curing the moon indicated worse 
veather ; altogether it was not a nice 
‘ight for bathing, anything but that, in 
act, and I was just about to tell Sparks 
ve ought to give it up, when he called 
ut ina load whisper, ‘I do believe 
here’s some one in the garden there, 
y that pear-tree. Look, Conky!’ I 
ancied I saw something moving away 
a the dark shadow beyond the tree 
winted out, but was not quite sure. 
‘hilberry here began to quake and 


quiver. ‘Let's give it up, Sparks,’ said 
he ; ‘we shall catch it if we are found 
out.’ ‘I can’t be certain there’s any 
one there, Sparks,’ said I; ‘but I do 
think it’s too rough to bathe to-night.’ 


‘Nonsense, nonsense! don’t let’s have 
any funking now. Comeon!’ And so 
saying, Sparks led the way to the 
beach.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE STRING STICKS. 


ERE is another “puzzle of the streets,” 
known to us of old as the Pillars of 
Solomon. ey we know not. It used to 
be made of utifully-finished ivory or 
boxwood, with clegantly-turned knobs. 
Now it is simply, to look at, a couple of 
pieces of ordinary bundle firewood, rather 
smoother than usual on one side. At the 
ttom a piece of calico serves as a hinge. 
Close to the top a piece of string is run 
through them. But is it run through them? 
Here is the state of affairs as the man has 
them on his tray : 


“ Now,” says the man, ‘‘I will show you 
there is no deception, the string (A B) runs 
freely throngh the hole ”—as it does, back- 
wards and forwards, as fast as you like to 
pull it. ‘I will now,” continues the man, 
“cut the string.” 

And he does so, cutting down between 
the sticks in the line cp. He passes the 
knife right down between the sticks, opens 
them for a moment to show the string is 
not continued between them, then shuts 
them as before, and, as before, the string 
A Bruns freely backwards and forwards. 

“T have cut the string and joined it 
again, ladies and gentlemen!” 

Really ! 

Buy the sticks, and take them home and 
investigate. You will find that the two 
sticks are really four pieces of stick, and 
that, in short, the string, instead of cross- 
ing where it seems to do, has to run down 
one stick and up another, so that no 
knife could injure it used in the way an 
ordinary person would use it. And, in 
fact, to make a long story short, the string- 
sticks are made in this fashion : 


A B 


where the dotted line shows the holes in 
the sticks along which the string runs to 
cross just above thé. hinge at D. 

But. there are improvements in the Pillars 
of Solomon. Looking in at a conjurer’s 
shop in Oxford Street we see quite another 
version of this trick. There are two elabo- 
rately:turned pillars, with rather bulboue 


ends, The string appareatly passes through 


the upper pair of ends, but, being somewhat 
wary in such matters, we enter the shop and 
inquire. The string is run backwards and 
forwards as before. Allright! The knife is 
Produced, and the string is cut. All right ! 

ut mystery of mysteries ! the pillars come 
right apart, and we are given one to ex- 
amine! Where the string was cut isa tiny 
piece still sticking out. We give back the 
pillar, when it is put against the other one, 
and instantly the string runs as it did at 
first, quite free from cutting ! 

How is that done? 

Easily enough. In the bulbous end of 
each pillar a small pulley or reel is inserted, 
to which is fastened, and round which is 
wound, a length of string. On one pillar 
the string is wound up one way, on the 
other it is wound the reverse way. From 
one of the reels projects a small square- 
headed spindle, which fits into the least 
possible square hole in the spindle of the 
other pillar. When the pillars are together 
the spindles fit into each other, and when 
one string is pulled out the other is conse- 
quently pulled in. The small piece of 
string we saw that seemed to be the cut 
end being merely a piece glued in the hole. 
Perforate the pillar as before, fit in the 
reels and hide them close where the old 
hinge used to be, and you have the latest 
form of String Sticks, or the Pillars of 
Solomon. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


AN OLD SPANISH FABLE. 
(From the Spanish of Don Tomas de Iriarte.) 


T'vE heard that in Spain once an old muleteer 

Possessed an old donkey, but gave him poor cheer; 

He drove him and worked him, and—some people 
say— 

He fed him on refuse and scraps of old hay. 


In throwing the donkey his diiblets of food, 

The man was insulting, and oft very rude ; 

He'd shout, “Here, you brute, you, since that’s to 
your taste, 

Just take it and eat it, and mind yon make haste.” 


The donkey had stood these rude words a good 
while ; 

He chafed at their sharpness and hated their style, 

So, like the good creature of Balaam of old, 

He thought it was time that his master was told. 


He plucked up his courage the very next day, 

And heard the same words with the scrap of old 
hay; 

He answered up boldly with something of scorn, 

“Yes, hay’s very well, but just try me with corn.” 


The master, delighted to hear the aes speak, 
Repaid his good lesson with corn for a week ; 
He left off insulting, and soon the poor beast 
Was worth to his master two donkeys at least. 


And this is the lesson this story should teach— 

To give of our best when we work of we preach ; 

To estimate others more highly, and so 

Raise up the down-trodden, and help them to go. 
WARS 


The Victors’ Return. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by J. H. WALKER) 


“17H set fire to the forest?” was 
Manoel’s first question as he 
sprang ashore. 

“The General did, just by looking at 
it,” answered one of the soldiers, to 
vhom this seemed quite a natural 
xplanation of the mysterious fire. 

hen thou wert yon spectre giant that 

e saw amid the flames, Manoel, and 
loubtless the hot air and the smoke 

ade thee bigger than thou art !” 

“I would rather they had made me 
maller, so that I could have taken 
helter in a hole,” chuckled the madman. 
‘ Howbeit, there are some in yonder 
forest, I trow, who have not escaped as 

ell as I did.” 
| “What mean’st thou, man? have any 
pf thy comrades perished in the fire?” 
tried Dom Miguel, who had been drawn 
0 the spot by the shout with which the 
joldiers hailed this new resurrection of 
sheir hero. 

“Not so, my father, for I had no man 
hit me,” replied Manoel, ducking his 
ead in a kind of clumsy salute; “but 
hen the fire broke out, Kabembi and 
is whole array were close at my heels, 
nd, but for it, they would assuredly 
jave caught me, and there would have 
een more to tell, and no one to tell it.” 

“ Kabembi and his army, say’st thou 1” 

“Coming on at full s; to surprise 

e camp ; but I trow it was they who 
ere surprised when the firecame. The 
homent I saw it coming I bethought 

e of yonder stream, and forced my 
ay down to it through the bushes that 
ere yet unburned ; but just then I re- 
rembered the crocodiles, and so, seein 
his hollow log lying close to the water's 
dge, L crept into it, shoved it off, and 
rent ‘voyaging down the river, tra-la- 
in 


And Manoel went off into a song at 
ae top of his voice. 

“And Kabembi and his men—have 
vy perished, think’st thou ?” 

“ Unless they were salamanders they 
ould scarce come harmless out of that,” 
aswered the madman, pointing with a 


rin of ghastly significance to the 
ging furnace beyond them. “ More- 
ver, I heard cries behind me as I 


sated down the stream which did not 
em to come from men who were per- 
ctly happy ! 
Dom Miguel, with all his habitual 
If-control, could not repress a slight 
tudder. 

“ Hast thou learned aught in all thy 
outing,” he asked, with undisguised 
gerness, “of Dom Sebastian da Es- 
ellat” 

“Thave learned only that he is yet 
\ve, and s prisoner among the Ngolos 
their city of Poong Ndongo.” 

The soldiers, despite their awe of the 
xn old General, broke into a lusty 
eer at the news that their favourite 
is still living, and even Da Silva’s iron 
ve relaxed into a momentary smile. 
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CHAPTER XI.—BAD NEWS. 


“Tf he be still alive,” said he, “he 
shall not be a prisoner long, for we will 
quickly pull their city about their ears, 
be it enchanted or no!” 


* * * * 


This, however, was easier said than 
done. fithough the grim forest that 
fitarded the Ngolo capital had vanished 

ike a dream, the burning of so many 
miles of timber had produced a heat so 
terrific that no living thing could ven- 
ture within its deadly circle, and there 
was nothing for it but to wait till the 
embers should grow cool, and till the 
choking dust and ashes should be some- 
what scattered by the westerly wind. 

Day after day crept on, and Dom 

Migue) (who was-as eager as his 
youngest soldier to dash upon the 
enemy's capital, and end the war at 
one blow) chafed_ sorely at this un- 
avoidable delay. But it was some little 
comfort to him to learn from Massangé’s 
Mantee scouts that, although Kabembi 
and a few of his warriors had esca 
the fire by rushing down to the river 
and plunging headlong in, the greater 
part of his army had n. destroyed. 
foreover, Dom Miguel’s stratagem in 
sending back the Ngolo who had at- 
tempted his life had been completely 
successful, for the terrified man had 
brought home such fearful stories of 
the great white chief whose flesh was 
roof against steel, and who had called 
lown the sun from the sky to burn their 
enchanted forest, that the whole tribe 
had lost heart, and many of the lesser 
chiefs had withdrawn from the struggle 
altogether, while those who still re- 
mained loyal to Kabembi had _ fallen 
back to Poong Ndongo, intending to 
make their last stand within its walls. 

At length one evening, a little before 

sunset, Dom Miguel was startled by a 
mighty shout of joy from his soldiers, 
and, hastening out to see what was the 
matter, found an excited throng crowd- 
ing and jostling around a ragged, wild- 
looking man, whom he recognised at 
once as the long-lost Dom Sebastian da 
Estrella ! 

“Thou hast escaped, then, my brave 
boy,” cried the veteran, seizing Da Es- 
trella’s hand in an iron grasp; “ for well 
I wot these savage dogs would never 
have the grace to send thee back to us 
of their own free will.” 

“TI have indeed,” answered Dom Se- 
bastian. “I feigned to be very sick and 
feeble, and so they guarded me care- 
lessly, fearing nothing from me. But 
meanwhile I secretly twisted the dried 
grass of my bed intoa rope for I had 
espied from the brow of the cliff on 
which the upper town stands a project- 
ing rock some twenty feet below me, 


from which (if I could but reach it) it |- 


seemed possible to scramble to the 
ground. So one night, when the Ngolos 
were all asleep after one of their great 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 
OR, THE CONQUEROR OF ANGOLA. 


feasts, I fixed my rope, and reached the 
ground safely, and here I am.” 

“ Apoyado/” (well done) cried the 
General, heartily. 

“But I have evil news for you,” con- 
tinued Da Estrella. “All the inland 
tribes that lie to the east of the Ngolos 
are assembling their warriors to join 
Kabembi in attacking you, saying that 
unless they strike quickly and surely, 
the white men will eat them up one by 
one; and in no Jong time you must ex- 
pect to be assailed by a mighty force.” 

“We will talk of that hereafter,” in- 
terrupted Dom Miguel, seeing by the 
clouded faces of his soldiers how deeply 
this bad news impressed them. “Come 
to my tent and have some food ; thou 
seem'st by thy looks to need it sorely 

In the General’s tent he and his 
young lieutenant held a long confer- 
ence, the nature of which was never 
known ; but the sentinel on duty out- 
side reported that when Da Estrella 
bade his commander good-night, he 
asked and obtained leave to go out the 
next morning at daybreak with a small 
scouting party, in order to see whether 
it was yet possible to traverse the great 
waste of smouldering ashes that lay 
between them and Poong Ndongo. 

Before sunrise, accordingly, out went 
Dom Sebastian with a handful of picked 
men ; and the soldiers, eager for action, 
impatiently awaited his return. But 
hour after hour passed without any 
sign of him. Night fell; morning 
dawned, and still he came not. The 
older men shook their heads, and 
hinted gloomily that young blood was 
rash, and that the pitcher which went 
09 often to the well must be broken at 
last. 

Nor was this the General's only cause 
of uneasiness. He saw with secret dis- 
may that his soldiers were daily grow- 
ing more and more disheartened, not 
only at the mysterious loss of their 
favourite, Dom Sebastian, almost as soon 
as they had recovered him, but also at 
the thought of the great host of savages 
which (as Da Estrella had told them) 
was coming against them from the east. 
But, apart from all this, Dom Miguel 
had another and more personal cause of 
disquiet. The offieial seal with which 
he stamped all his orders: and _procla- 
mations had been unaccountably miss- 
ing on the very morning after Dom 
Sebastian's visit to his tent, and he had 
been forced to seal with his own signet- 
ring the despatch that he was sending 
down the river to order up fresh troops 
for the final advance on Poong Ndongo 
—an irregularity which disturbed the 
precise old commander-in-chief far 
more than the formidable dangers that 
threatened him. ‘ 

“ As soon as the reinforcements come 
up,” he muttered, “we will march on 
Poong Ndongo, come what may ; for if 
TI set not these fellows to work again 
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speedily, they will lose heart alto- 


gether. 
A few days later the expected de- 
it came 


tachment arrived, and wit! 
our old friend Pedro Gomez, promoted 
for his services at Massangano, and 
radiant with joy at the news of Dom 
Sebastian’s escape, which had been 
Bassingly mentioned in the General’s 
lespatches. 

“Ha, Gomez! welcome, good fellow,” 
said Dom Miguel. “Art thou ready for 
action ?” 

“ Ready whenever your Excellency 
shall give the word,” replied the vete- 
ran, cheerily, “and so are all my com- 
rades. But pardon me that I have not 

et asked how the worshipful lady bore 
er {ourne hither.” 

“What lady?” asked Da Silva, look- 
ing uzzled. 

“Your Excellency’s noble daughter, 
Donna Rosarita da Silva,” answer 
Gomez, with an air of surprise. “It 


AN 


re. was one of those fortunate 
“youths whose parents are resolved 
to give them every advantage. He 
learned all possible extras, without, 
however, being much the better for 
them ; and when he developed a taste 
for science, no limit was placed to his 
expenditure on apparatus. One year 
he went in for electricity and had a fine 
machine ; now he had taken up photo- 
graphy, and at once his fond parents 
had given him a camera. It was a very 
good one and very complete: lenses, 
printing frames, solutions, graduated 
measure, and endless other luxuries. 
His latest acquisition was the appara- 
tus for taking instantaneous views, and 
he had managed to develop two or 
three successfully. 

Little Dibb was very anxious to be 
photographed ; he wanted to send a 
carte as a present to his mother on her 
birthday. Thorpe had promised to take 
him in the attitude of making a drive 
for six (not that Dibb ever made a run 
except by a fluke) ; Jenkins offered to 
bowl, and the idea was to photograph 
the ball in the act of flight. It was a 
grand idea, they all thought. 

Eastman had not disappeared many 
minutes when Dibb reminded Thorpe of 
his promise. 

“ All right,” said Thorpe ; “I'll goand 
fix up my camera. I won't be more than 
ten minutes.” 

‘Dibb fixed up three stumps in the 
widdle of the playground; the cricket- 


or es 


chanced by ill-luck (for I would gladly 
have seen my master again) that_I was 
absent from Calumbo when the Senhor 
bate Sebastian cane shither to fetch 
er, bringing your Excellency’s offcia 
seal asatoken. With such an escort of 
stout Mantees as he brought with him, 
the noble lady would be safe even if— 
But what ails your Excellency ?” 
“Pedro Gomez!” cried the General, 
seizing the old soldier's wrist ina clutch 
that made the joints crackle, “say thou 
hast lied—say this tale of thine is but a 
jest—and ask what reward thou wilt. 
will make thee rich for life if thou 
canst assure me that my child is saf 
and that Dom Sebastian is no traitor !” 
“Dom Sebastian no traitor!” echoed 
Gomez, staring at him with the blank 
unseeing stare of a man suddenly struck 
blind. 
“Thou tell’st me,” said Dom Miguel 
through his clenched teeth, “that Dom 
Sebastian came to Calumbo to fetch my 
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ing field was too far off to visit before 
tea ; the photo could be taken just as 
well in the playground. Jenkins 
brought a ball and bowled at him. Dibb 
found himself in good form and hit 
back hard (for him); so hard, indeed, 
that the ball nearly went over the pal- 
ings. They thought they had better 
stop. , 

Thorpe came out after a rather long 
pause. 

“There’s something gone wrong,” he 
said. 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Davidson, 
who was passing, and who took a con- 
siderable interest in Thorpe’s experi- 
ments. 

Thorpe explained, and together they 
managed to put the matter straight. 
Mr. Davidson walked away to his 
favourite seat, where he began reading. 

“ Now I’m ready,” said Thorpe. “You 
must be very careful. It takes less than 
a second, you know.” 

“Don’t you touch the trigger till I’ve 
hit,” said Dibb, anxiously. “I may miss 
the first time, you know.” 

“All right, Vil wait till I hear the 
hit and then I'll let go.” : 

It was as well that Dibb gave warn- 
ing: he missed the first ball utterly. 
There was no wicket-keeper or longstop, 
so they had to fetch the ball from under 
the wall to which it had rolled. 

The next attempt was even less 
successful. In his anxiety to drive 
hard Dibb overbalanced bimself and 
. - eS: > 
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daughter, showing my official seal as 
token. I tell thee that I never bade hir 
fetch her—that I know nought of th 
matter—and that the seal whereof tho 
speak’st disappeared on the night whe 

iom Sebastian visited my tent, an 
hath never been seen since. What ar 
I to think of all this?” 

Gomez heard him to the end, motior 
less as a statue, and th withou 
uttering a sound, fell heavily to th 
earth, a helpless, senseless mass. 

From that swoon the old soldier re 
covered only to pass into the first fit c 
a ing fever; and meanwhile th 
dreadful revelation that had over 
whelmed him had run like wildfir 
through the whole camp, kindling a 
excitement so fierce and universal tha 
it broke all the bonds of discipline, an 
turned Dom Miguel’s once orderly an 
well-trained army into a frantic mob. 


(To be continued.) 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH. 


knocked down his wickets. But th 
third time he hit a tremendous whack 
the ball flew over into the kitche: 
garden. 

“There!” cried Dibb, triumphantly 
“that'll do.” 

There was only one detail to ma 
the success of the photo—Thorpe i 
watching Dibb had forgotten to touc 
the spring till too late. 

“What a frightful nuisance,” ex 
claimed Dibb when the matter wa 
explained. “I shall have toask David 
son to let me fetch the ball.” 

Leave was easily obtained, but th 
ball was not so easily found amongs 
the cabbages. 

“Hurry up,” cried Thorpe, “it’s jus 
five.” . 

“Here it is!” shouted Dibb, racin 
back as hard as he could. He tosse 
the ball to Jenkins, who missed it. Ash 
picked it up the clock began striking. 

Mr. Davidson rose. “Don’t you b 
late, boys,” he said as he passed. 

“Half a minute, sir,” cried Thorpt 
“Now, then, Jenkins, give him an eas, 
one.” 

Jenkins bowled a lob, Dibb hit at i 
and Thorpe touched the spring just a 
the right moment. 

“I think it will do,” he said. “T’ 
develop it as soon as I can. Com 
along.” 

He seized his camera and ran towar 
the seheolroom. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


y ‘HEN the tubes are all fixed, rivet the 
body of the furnace to the crown- 
piece by the flange (A, Fig. 26), and then 
cut a piece of copper for the lower portion 
(HP EKG, Fig. 25). 
This will have to be cut out tothe shape 
of Fig. 28, and you had better first strike 


gee 


Fig. 28. 


out the circles by means of a pair of com- 
on a piece of cardboard, and then 
tend up to shape to see if you have it per- 
feetly correct before you cut it out from 
your sheet copper. : wees i 
When you have it right, rivet it up witha 
half-inch lap, and then rivet it on to the 
body portion. ‘ 
e bottom ring (D E, Fig. 25) has to be 
cast, and is eight inches and a half in dia- 
meter by one inch thick and half an inch 


dee: 

You should first turn the pattern in wood, 
with the edges slightly raking, as in Fig. 29, 
which is a section of the ring. 


When cast, you must la number of 


Fig. ai. 


theles through it horizontally for the rivets, 
shown at AB. The outside casing of 
Reddo: will next require to be made in the 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
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PART VI. 


same manner, but of course to the larger 
dimensions, as given previously. 

An elliptical hole must next be cut out 
from the slanting portion of fire-box (BE 
and K G, Fig. 25). This forms the openin 
for furnace door, and should be one incl 
nnd a half deep by two inches and a half 
lung. 

casting should be prepared in the same 
manner as the bottom ring, one inch thick 
and half an inch deep, and then riveted in 
between the two plates, as shown. 

The door should be cut from a piece of 


B( \) A 


Fig. 20. 


brass slightly larger than the hole, so that 
it overlaps, and it must be fitted with a 


hinge and handle, and also an inner piece, 
secured on long rivets, about half an inch 
from the doon This acta as a guard, and 


pe 


keeps the door from getting red-hot, as it 


might otherwise do. 
The door will of course have to be slightly 


Fig. 3°. 


bent to fit the curve of the boiler, as at 
Fig. 30, which is an edge view. 
he fire-bars can be made of sheet-iron 
an eighth of an inch thick and about half 
an inch deep. They should be arranged 
parallel with each other, and about a 
quarter of an inch apart ona light ring, and 
can have a small hole drilled centrally in 
each, and a long pin run through the lot to 
strengthen them, as in Fig. 31. 
This can then be secured to the bottom 
ring (Fig. 29) by four small screws. 


®a@°9o000°0 8 40 


Fig. 32. & 


The chimney should be made of brasa, 
and be two inches in diameter and six 
inches and @ half high, of which one inc’ 


17% 


and a quarter forms the upper portion from 
A to B (Fig. 31), where a brass wire round 
it forms a beading. One also at the bottom 
should be soldered on as a finish. 

The funnel-top can be either a brass cast- 
ing or spun out to shape on the lathe. It 
should extend from two inches at B to three 
inches at A. 

Your thin sheet-brass I mentioned before 
will now come in useful to form the casing 
over the boiler from the top to seven inches 
down, where it can be finished off with a 
small wire beading. 

The rest of boiler below that may be 
painted black. 

The top of this casing ought to be spun in 
the lathe, and the body portion soldered to 
it from the inside; and it can then be 
dropped over the top of boiler and the 
chimney slipped on in place. 

The boiler may now be temporarily placed 
between the two supports c D (Fig. 6) and 
secured by a couple of screws, so that the 
bottom of boiler 1s just two inches and six- 
eighths from the ground ; and it should be 
also placed so that the furnace door comes 
on the right-hand side just between the two 
side wheels. 

The boiler fittings come in for our next 
consideration, and should be arranged as 
shown at Fig. 32, which is a right-hand 
side view. 

A is one of the safety-valves ; there should 
be one on each side of chimney. The lever 
B is five inches and a quarter long from the 
shoulder to extreme end, and the opening 
of valve may be a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. 

The valve itself should be turned u 
with a flat face or seat, and the underneat 
spindle filed to a triangular form, as in the 

letail shown at C. 

The spring balance D can be made from 

some brass tubing and steel wire, and is 
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four inches from F to F; it is simply a short 


length of tube with a narrow slit cut to | 


show the enclosed spring; the ends 2 F can 
be easily turned in the lathe and thes 
screwed into the tube, first putting in the 
spring and rod with its end bent up a 
bottom to hold the spring, and the upper 
portion screwed and fitted with a bas 
thumbscrew for regulating the pressure to 
blow off at. 

The glass water-gauge G is a rather 
troublesome thing to make neatly an 
steam-tight, but Fig. 33 is a section showing 
the various parts to turn and screw. 

It can be made entirely from largesimt 
brass wire of about five-eighths of an inch 
diameter, and when the parts A Bar 
screwed into the boiler the glass c should 
be placed in from the top and screwed wp 
by the stuffing-box glands, D D, withs 
packing of whitelead and lamp-cotton, which 
will render it steam-tight. 

The two gauge-cocks, H, Fig. 32, can nett 
be turned up and screwed in place, ands 
blow-off tap of much larger size should te 
made and secured to boiler, on the lei 
hand side, close to the bottom, in the pa 
tion I will show you in a side view later a 

K M are the supports for the engine wi 
pumps screwed to the boiler, and can te 
made from sheet iron about one-ighth 
an inch thick. JZ ‘ 

It is not safe to work a boiler of thi 
size without a steam-pressure 
fixed, and this is a part quite yond you! 
power to make, and up to 4 recent time 
gauges were very expensive 
small one costing thirty sh 

unds, but Hamley ’s, of 231, I 

ave recently had some small ones enitabt 
for this model, showing a pressure up ' 
eighty pounds per square inch, for wa 
shillings, or thereabouts, and one of 
would do, as fifteen pounds would be pleaty 
of pressure for you to work at. 
(To be continued.) 


HOW TO BUILD A BANJO. 


score of years ago a negro, who, with his 


wife and family, lived in the savage soli- 
tude of an "Adcioan forest, chaneing one 
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day in his rambles after food to stumble 
across @ large tortoise enjoying his oftum 
cum dignitate in a sunny glade, picked the 
unfortunate up, and returned home per- 
fectly satisfied with his ‘bag.’ The body 


So she cast about her for om 
stowage-place, and, chancing to are 
tortoise-shell lying idly on the greene 
out the door, picked it up and porre! 

offending molar in and co the ope 


minds. 


was converted into a meal, the shell into a 
plaything for the youngest son, and time 
rolled on, none the worse for the incident. 
However, some short time after, the matron 
of this hopeful group chanced to lose a 
tooth; and she, being a superstitious sort of 
body, did not wish Obi to lay his ugly paws 

n it for fear he should do her an evil. 
Obi, as every one knows, makes an invari- 
able point of injuring any one who is foolish 
enough to leave his teeth about. And to 
bury it i{riiet is the usual plan) implied 
waste, the which is abhorrent to frugal 


8] with @ piece of dried snakes 
“There, my “on said the, 10 her doshy 
oungest- born, who was ing : 
Yozing dreamily, ‘here’s a rattle for oe 
The child took his new toy, tried it 
then, with the perversity inherent in em 
human nature, attempted to make #07 
thing else out of it. ere Was & Le 
string stretched acroas the skin. [ey 
shoved a twig under either end, raisitg 
stri from the surface. Then be a 
it. is amused him, so he twa ea 
some more, And he continued at it 


as 
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onsusly and mechanically; deriving a plea- 
ure therefrom which only a small ehild 
ould appreciate. Indeed, paterfamilias 
vecame quite annoyed after this one note 
iad been dinned into his ear some half a 
nillion times; so he took the instrument 
.way and tried it himself. 

“*Hullo! by pressing the string down in 
he middle it makes a different noise !’ 
‘‘That man became a benefactor to his 
ribe. He invented the banjo.” 

Such is the gist of a legend that an old 
tone (an Obeah woman, they called her) told 
. group of exiled Africans who were one 


an 


FIGHN 


tight sitting moodily round a fire on a New 
Jrleans su; plantation. All negroes are 
nusical, and the idea struck them as good. 
And so the banjo was remade in America, 
hongh for a long time it was monopolised 
vy the children of Ham. Their white 
nasters would have none of it. But with 
sti-slavery societies, slaves’ amusements 
vegan to be thought about, and the ‘'’jo” 
irst came into notice. With rapid strides 
timproved in form. First a wooden hoop, 
wid then a metal one ; first a rough skin for 
he drum, then the best parchment; first 
tails to hold it on, then neatly-made ten- 
iun-screws. At one time the strings were 
nade of anything that came handy, now 
hey are formed from the ‘intestines of the 
tile cat.” And so with its popularity in 
ireat Britain. It is not very long ago that 
he first Ethiopian serenaders were “‘ all the 
0” in London, and even to-day I believe 
here are still benighted people who asso- 
iate the banjo with them. But to those 
tho have any qualms on the subject, and 
tead being classed with ‘‘cavaliers of the 
orky countenance,” let me say that the 
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first gentleman of the kingdom,” his Royal 
liyhneas the Prince of Wales, has set the 
shion, and, ergo—if, indeed, for no other 
vaxon—the banjo is destined to be ‘the 
orrect thing.” 

So much for an apologia pro vita sua ; 
ow to descend to personalities, as the 
arglar said when he called his victim a 
torous idiot after robbing her. You want 
banjo; you have not enough hard cash at 
our disposal to purchase one; or you wish 
»have a more vested interest in your in- 
rument than mere money will buy. Very 
ell, then. First gaze with attentive mind 
athe very best banjo you can set eyes on, 
ad then just con these columns and see if 
oa cannot contrive to make one like it. 
Jourmey to a cabinet-maker’s and ask if 
® has any walnut. He’ll say yes. Then 
Wquire if it's seasoned, and he will promptly 
wure you that he hasn’t a slip of green 
‘ood about his shop. Nevertheless, im- 
fess on him your urgent need for dr 
mber, and, having caused him to thin! 
mare about to purchase his whole stock, 


watch for him to faint when you meekly 
order a piece, free from knots, and of two 
inches and three-eighths by two and a half 
inches by two feet. Then get two planed- 
up pieces of one-eighth of an inch ebony 
lanking: one two inches and one-sixteent! 
by eighteen inches and five-eighths; the 
other two inches and five-sixteenths by five 
inches and a quarter; and retire to the 
privacy of your own workshop. Lay the 
oblong block of walnut on the bench and 
contemplate it. That is to be the banjo’s 
handle, so plane the narrower side dead 
true, and test its accuracy by every ineans 
in your power, and be not content till it is 
perfectly even. Measure off eighteen and 
a half inches from one end, and, with the 
help of the square, draw a line across (A B, 


Fig. 1). Next roughly plane one of the ad- 
jacent sides, and draw A F C again squarel: 
across. Next find D (a point half an inc! 


distant from E on the end); join A D and 
draw EF parallel to it. Now measure off from 
M, M 4H, and M R, of one inch and one-eighth 
and four-inches and three-quarters respec- 
tively, and make R G an inch anda quarter 
long. Join FG, and sketch in the curve 
G K as marked in the figure. 7 

All this may sound a trifle complicated, 
but really it is very simple. 

The next job is to cut away the parte 
that are led, and if you have access to 
a big carpenter's shop, where they have a 
band-saw, I should advise you to save your- 
self trouble, and pet it done for you. If, 
however, you wish to be independent and 
do everything for yourself, take care that 
your saw cuts accurately in a line vertical 
to the marked surface. Plane the upper 
surface of A D. 

Supposing, then, that so much has been 
done, let us start marking out the upper 
surface. The width, when finished, at the 
“nut” (whereof more anon), whose position 
is indicated by the straight line A B, is to be 
one inch and three-sixteenths, so chalk it 
down and see that it falls amidships. The 
other end of the handle—the hoop end— 
must be two inches; mark this too, and rule 
lines joining the marks, as in Fig. 2. Next 
sketch in the head, taking care that the 
two sides balance accurately. A_ little 
indiarubber will remedy deficiencies in the 
pencil drawing, but wood once cut away 


cannot be replaced; remember that. Hav- 
ing done this, cut away the parts shaded 
(Fig. 2), remembering to keep the edge D E, 
ete. (Fig. 1) square with A R, and not with 
A D, and then commence to pare down the 
under side, making it nice and round, yet 
taking care not to trespass on the upper 


ing. First, a rod must be inserted into the 
bottom end of the handle to connect it to 
the hoop. You cut a piece of wood E F GK 
(Fig. 1) from the original block, which is 
now—or ought to be—lying idle. Shape 
from it a stick, twelve inches and three- 
quarters by three-quarters of an inch b: 
ve-eighths of an inch when planed up, an 
after making a hole one indh deep in the 
bottom end of the handle and in the position 
indicated by the shaded part in Fig. 3, 


fasten it in tightly with glue. Then proceed 
to fix the ebony on the upper side of the 
handle. This must be done with glue, hot 
and thin, like the tea at a school-treat, and 
the parts must be tightly tied together with 
string. to ensure perfect union. There will 
be a little space left at a B, but don’t be 
alarmed—the nut will go there. And whilst 
the glue is hardening you may as well make 
this said nut. Get a tooth-brush with a 
straight handle—one that is moulting is 
quite good enough—and file away the ivory 
(or bone, is it?) till you have a piece three- 
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sixteenths of an inch by an inch and a 

uarter by a quarter of an inch, with one of 
the three-sixteenths of an inch edges slightly 
rounded. In this rounded part cut with a 
fine saw two transverse nicks, each three- 
thirty-seconds from the edge. Divide the 
intervening space into three equal portions, 
and at the two divisional points make two 
more gaps, thus having four in all. When 
the glue which holds the ebony is firmly 
set, Ele out a neat bed (A B Fig. 1) for the 
nut to rest in, fix it with glue or cement, 
and then proceed to cut down the over- 
hanging ri of the hard wood facing flush 
with the walnut. Next measure off from A 
(Fig. 1) a distance A Z of six inches and 
three-quarters, and make at right angles 
with the upper edge a neat nick one-eighth 
of an inch deep with the saw. Fig. 4 shows 
this plainly, and part is shaded to signify 
that it must come away. Now mark off on 
the bar which projects from the end of the 
handle, half its length, place one leg of a 


‘Ficvil 


side, or the part above the nut. This latter 

rtion may be touched up with a file, and 
in fact, after the rough corners have been 
taken off with pocket-knife or spokeshave, 
the same instrument is best suitable for 
finishing the remainder of the handle. But 
Ido not want you to do more than get it 
roughly into shape yet. There are other 
things which must precede the final finish- 


pair of compasses there, and the other leg 
at one of the nearest corners of the under 
side, both being, as you will observe, equi- 
distant. Describe an arc of a circle, and 
repeat the process to the upper side, only 
making the arc a quarter of an inch farther 
inboard. Cut away the thus marked. 
A reference to Fig. 5 will make this per- 
fectly clear. 
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Next journey to the other end of the 
handle, and mark out on the upper side the 
four dots which will indicate the position of 
the pegs—which, by the way, you had 
better buy. The holes must tinst be drilled 
with the centre-bit (taking care that they 
are considerably too small: for the peys) at 
right angles (Fiy. 1) to D A, and not to R A. 
Another thing: do not send the bit com- 
pletely through, but bere from both sides, 
otherwise you are liable to splinter the 
wood. One more hole must be made at Y 
(Fig. 1) for the reception of the thumb- 
string pey, and then all tive have to be 
* tapered.” This can be done either with 
a‘“‘rimer” that will fit the centre-bit, or 
more slowly with a rat’s-tail file; but with 
either method great care must be taken that 
the protruding parts of the peg are sym- 
metrical. 

Now you may set to work with file and 
sandpaper to finish up. Use the eye freely 
to see that the sides balance each other, 
that the curves are unbroken by unsightly 
and unintentional protuberances, and grind 
the surface down as smooth as a looking: 
glass. When yon are firmly persuaded it 
will come no finer, well rub in some linseed 
vil, and apply your oldest, finest, and most 
worn sandpaper again. Now see the ditle- 
rence! Repeat the oiling and rubbing. 
Still an improvement. Get some French 
polish pennyworth will be ample—put a 

ittle ona rag, and rub that on. Scrub till 

your arms refuse to work any longer 
through sheer weariness, but be heedful 
not to administer an overdose of the polish 
on one spot at one time, or you will get a 
eaking of shellac which is both unsightly 
and unpleasant. 

Supposing now that you have the handle 
as shiny as a new top-hat, we will proceed 
to put in the freta. The style known as 
“raised” are mostly used on the other side 
of the Atlantic, so [ should strongly recom- 
mend them. The fretwires, a set of six- 
teen, must be bought, and trimmed down 
to length with a file. To find out the posi- 
tion they will occupy you must go through 
the following operation. Measure out 
carefully on paper the distance between the 
nut on the handle and the bridge, which is 
nine inches below the bottom of the handle. 
Divide this space into eighteen parts with 
a pair of dividers, and mark off a distance 
from the nut equal to one of these parts. 
That will be the position of the first fret. 
From this point, measure to the brid, 
again, subdivide into eighteen, and mar 


off this new division below the first, and so 
on for the whole sixteen. Thus each fret 
is shorter than its immediate predecessor 
in a definite proportion. ‘To put them into 
the handle, grooves must be sawn, with a 
tenon-saw of such thickness that the gaps 
it makes receive the wires so tightly that 
force is required to drive them home. One 
more little thing, and the handle is finished. 
Above the fitth fret there is a small space 
left to reeeive the nut for the thuinb string, 
and there you must let in a little pey of 
toothbrush-handle (beg pardun, ivury I 
meant), with a nick at the tup to catch 
the put. 

And _ now for the hoop, If you be wise, 
and have no pecuniary objections to such a 
course, you will buy one, as it is impossible 
for an amateur with the limited supply of 
skill and tackle usually at his disposal to 
hope to make successfully an article whose 
manufacture is almost a trade to itself. 
Of course the quality varies with the price 
paid ; but, if possible, obtain one in which 
the vellum of the head is to be strung over 
metal. That is the chief secret of clear 
and ringing tone. However, if you are 
clever enough to make the hoop yourself, 
minute details on my part would be super- 
fluous ; so I will merely state that a hoop 
of oak ten-and-a-half inches internal dia- 
meter and two-and-a-quarter inches deep, 
is covered with thin sheet-brass, with the 
edges turned down over wires. A ring of 
stouter bess half an inch deep fits loosely 


over the outside of this and in compay 
with a ring of wire, all the metallic pau 
being if possible nickel-plated. Brackes 
and xcrews, too, you should certainly bay. 
They are made chiefly by machinery, and 
any attempt to manufacture them st home 
for a less price, except at a terrific oe 
diture of labour, would be futile. Mor. 
over, you must get a vellum head, a ter 
sion tailpiece and a screw, and a pert 
bracket. 

Having obtained all this gear, proceed to 
satixfy yourself that the projecting.ri at 
the bottom of the handle fits neatly ine 
the holes provided for its reception in the 
hoop, and then set to work putting on the 
vellum, which will probably irritate a 
for two hours, so don’t be disgusted it it 
doesn’t jump on automatically in a couple 
of minutes. Balance the stiff parchment 
over the top of the hoop, and the vir 
over it. Next force the edges up—sti 
keeping the wire down—and gradual 
wor the narrower hoop down over the 
other ; hitch on the hooks, and screw hone. 
It eounds simple, but, as I remarked, its 
tedious work, as you will find by exper: 
ence. If the worst comes to the worst. ro 
may moisten the edge of the vellum witht 
sponge, but only attempt this as a last 
resort. : 

Now slip in the handle, fasten it wid 
tailpiece-screw and perch-bracket, makes 
bridge (Fig. 6) out of cigarbox-wood, pat 2 
your strings, tune up, and set to work. 


EXPRESS SPEED. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “A CHAT ABOUT ENGINE-DRIVING.” 


of weight should receive some notice. 

e resistance of rails to the motion of a 
load along them is about ten pounds per ton, 
and consequently a great increase in weight 
imakes a good deal of difference in the run- 
ning of a train. Trains are much heavier 
now than they used to be. In 1864 the 
London and North-Western limited mail 
was, excluding the engine, 2044 feet long, 
ind consisted of four coaches, two brake 
vans, and two post-office vans; in 1884 the 
limited mail was 463 feet long, and con- 
sisted of thirteen carriages instead of six. 
Such an increase as this requires a great 
. increase in an engine’s power. The greater 


Bree we enter upon speed, the question 


the weight, too, the greater the wear and 
tear. It has been calculated that eve 
hour throughout the year fourteen hundred. 


PART II. 


weight of steel disappears off the London 
and North-Western system ! 

One other point. What is an express? 
An inspection of a time-table will show 
that “fast trains” travel from thirty to 
forty miles an hour. Every train over forty 
miles an hour can thus be classed as an 
express; every one under thirty must be 
relegated to the slows. But do not let it 
be supposed that the slows travel from 
station to station slower than expresses ; 
often a slow train in full swing will travel 
as fast as an express in its spurts, but the 
effort is not for Jong: time is lost in leaving 
and entering the stations, and one mile at 
seventy miles an hour has little effect on 
the average of a long journey. 

Yet one more remark by way of caution. 
We are accustomed to of ‘sixty miles 


an hour.” There is no train in the worl 
travels at that rate over the whole jeune 
There is nothing so difficult to esti 
speed. The only test is the checking ok 
railway mile-posts with the wateh. Whe 
the famous Flying Dutchman emerges i 
the Box Tunnel on the homeward jou: 
its speed seems to be terrific, and yet" 
travelling barely fifteen miles an hour : 
Our fastest expresyes as yet wer 1” 
during last August. — These were ' ‘ 
“ grouse trains” on the North-Westem #° 
Great Northern lines. Late in July | 
North-Western Company announced a 
intention of running their 400} ™ Cie 
Edinburgh in eight hours and & ball 
reply to this was that the Great Northete 
whooe line is four miles shorter, wou! » 
their distanes in eight honr, and thi 
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alted in the North-Western coming down 
othesame time. On August Bank Holi- 
lay the race began. The North-Western 
rain, consisting of four carriages, each 
2 feet long, left Euston at 10 am., and 


eached Crewe, 158} miles, at 1 p.m., the 
peed being 522 miles per hour. t Crewe 
agines were changed, the old engine—one 


€ the Ramsbottoms of 1865—being re- 
laced by one of a newer build. After a 
ve minutes’ interval, the train left at 
.5 p.m. for Preston, 2093 miles from Lon- 


don, which was reached at 2.3, the rate 
being 53 miles per hour. Twenty minutes 
for lunch kept the train till 2.23, when she 
was off to Carlisle at 54 miles an hour, 
running in, 2994 miles from London, at 
4.3. Another change of engine, taking five 
minutes, and the train was off for Edin- 
burgh, where, at 54 miles per hour, she 
arrived at 5.52 p.m., being eight minutes 
before time. Between Preston and Carlisle 
the summit is 915 feet; between Carlisle 


| and Edinburgh the summit ia 1015 feet, | 


followed by a drop of 250 feet and a rise to 
880 feet ; and over this hilly road the train 
was driven at an ave rate of 54 miles 
an hour. On the 13th of August the whole 
distance was done in 7 hours 38 minutes, 
or, deducting stoppages, 7 hours 10 minutes, 
being an average of 56 miles an hour! 
Such was the flight of the ‘‘ Flying North. 
Western ”—for a month, to be resumed in 
August next, if not before. 


(To be continued.) 


THE OBEDIENT BALL. 


Oe of the street puzzles of the day is that 
very old friend, the obedient ball. A 
all slides down a loose bit of string, but as 
oon as the string is tightened the ball 
tops. This is not behaving as a well- 
onducted ball should do; for surely it 
hould slip more easily down a taut string 
ban a loose one! Substitute a wire for 


Wonder of wonders ! though it is the same 
string, the ball now slips along the tight 
string more easily than it does along the 
loose one ! 

Now cut the ball open and see what is 
inside it. If you are lucky you will find the 
line where its two halves isve been joined. 
To cut the ball in half was to make a longitu- 


he string, would not the ball move along 
hat more easily? Why then does the 
ightening of the string act as a break on 
ie %; 


Take a thin wire and try. Do not pull 
be string ont, but put in the wire alongside 
f it—the hole is large enongh: an try 
vhat the effect will be. The ball slips easily 
dong the wire, whether tight or loose! But 
ighten the string, and instantly the ball 
tops onthe wire! Is there anything in the 
all? Pull out the string and look down the 

Is there anything in the way? No. 
(hen thread the string through it again. 


dinal section of the hole. 


Why, there are 
two holes! One of them, the one you look 
down, the one the wire went along, is 
straight. The other, the one you did not 
look down, the one the string went along, is 


curved! There is the solution of the 
mystery. 
When you tightened the string you made 


a sharp angle with the portion inside, and 
also jammed that portion against the wall 
so tightly that the ball could not move. 
When you loosened the string you took off 
the brake, and the ball slipped merrily 
enough. 


oe 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SQUARE WORD. 
Wirst for youth is England's boast, 
‘Second loves a dangerous post ; 
Third is soft and shiny too, 
Fourth a utensil we view ; 
Aest transposed you'll quickly guess, 
Bright =| cheerful doth express: 


CONUNDRUM. 
First is a place appertaining to water, 
Second transposed makes a terrible slaughter ; 
Third {s one-half of a shepherdess fleet, 
Fourth the reverse of what's gentle or sweet ; 
‘Whole is a town the Midlands may claim. 
‘My riddle is ended—now tell me the name, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
First an animal is seen, 
‘Weat his domicile, I ween. 
Second thus may be exprest— 
To be higher than the rest, 
Third is either yes or no, 
You will find that this is so. 
Fourth when riding in a race 
You must use to keep your place. 
Fifth fs one not hard to find 
Once you have it in your mind. 
Last a soldier. If you read— 
Finals and initials heed— 
Something good will come to light, 
‘Tis of lads the dear delight. 

ARTHUR MEB 


(Clanelly) 
edicts 


STAND BY YOUR FRIEND. 
By RoBerT RICHARDSON, B.A. 


ure by your friend, brother, stand by 
your friend, 
In good or in evil case ; 
When a heedless, hurrying world shall 
bend 
A cold or careless face 
On a comrade fallen by the way, 
Or whelmed ’neath life’s rough wave, 
Stand by your friend, and swift extend 
A brave right arm to save. 


Your friend may have faults, nay, will 
have faults, 
And foibles by the score,— 
Though it’s ten to one, when all is done, 
That you yourself have more— 
Yet still be true and staunch to you 
With a woman’s tenderness ; 
Then let his faults be many or few, 
Oh, love him none the less. 


Thou never canst know, in this world 
below, 
How hard may be his strife— 
How he’s wrestled and prayed for daily 
aid 
To live the nobler life. 
Then never watch with eye alert 
His weaker hours to seize; 
But fix your gaze on his finer ways, 
And leve your friend for these. 


The friends we make will never be 
Too many, nor yet too leal ; 
Hold those you prove with cords of love 
Like a triple chain of ateel. 
And when clouds blacken around your 
friend, 
Then make your fealty true— ‘ 
Stand by your friend as you trust in your 


God 
In your need will stand by you 


one 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 226. 
By W. GLEAVE. 


BLACK. 


WHITE Tt 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


DuFRESNE’s SAMMLUNGEN. 

Jean Dufresne, of Berlin, who during the 
last thirty years has published works on 
games, and edited the chess columns in the 
weekly paper, ‘‘ Ueber Land und Meer,” of 
Stuttgart, has now published three volumes 
on problems, which contain specimens of 
composition from all nations, and bear the 
title of ‘Sammlung leichterer Schachauf- 
gaben.” The first volume appeared in 
1881, the second in 1882, and the third in 
1887. Each volume contains problems in 
2, 3, and 4 moves, some conditional prob- 
lems, a few easy self-mates, and some fine 
end-game compositions. The three volumes 
together contain 261 +328 + 273=862 prob- 
lems, all neatly printed on diagrams, and 
the solutions are intelligible to all nations, 
as Stamma’s international notation of 
the beard has been used. Each volume 
can be obtained from the publisher, Ph. 
Reclam, in Leipzig, at sixpence, or in hand- 
some binding at one shilling each, a price 
which in cheapness surpasses that of any 
oter chess book. The stratagems are all 
more or less skilfully constructed, as the 
following striking specimen will testify. 


Problem No. 227. 
BY M. KURSCHNER. 

White, K—K R8; Q—K7; B—K B2; 
Kts—Q 5 and K Kt 7; Ps—Q 3, K 6, K Kt 
2,andKR4. Black, K—K 4; Rs—Q R3 
and 7; Bs—Q R 6 and K Kt 5; Kts—QR 
sq. and 8; Ps—Q Kt 3, Q Kt 5, QB 7, and 
KR3. (9+11=20 pieces.) White mates 
in three moves. 


SoLuTions. 

PROBLEM No. 210.—1, P to Kt 8 becoming 
aKt, KorPtakesR. 2, Kt mates.—Solved 
by A. Wheeler, I. Hurt, E. St. John Crane, 
M. D. Monro, Jessie T., and P. G. L. F. 


To Chess Correspondents. 
J. 8. T.—PRosLeM 212; your 1, Kt to 
B 4 (ch.) should not be answered by K to Q2, 
but by Black’s best move K takes P. Every 
answer for Black must be examined. 


Correspondence. 


J. Harris.—One of the best of the most recent 

books {s the half-crown “Geology for All.” pub- 

ed by Roper and Drowicy, 29, Ludgate Hull, 

Kc. It is by Mr. Logan Lolley, whose lectures 

your brother attended at the Working Men's 
College. 


M. T. 8.—1. The Apaches number about 7,000. They 
live in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizoua 2. The 
Araucaria imbricata is the Monkey Teaser, or 
Monkey-puzzie. It comes from the Andes. There 
are other Araucanie, the best known being Ezcelea, 
which is the Norfolk Jeland pine. 

EILEAN NA CHEO —1. Not yet 2 Unless you gut 

Is for nothing it would cust you as 
it, and you would vot do tt so well. 
club exercises are reprinted in our 

“ Indoor Games.” 


E. V. L.—" How to Make 2 Model Locomotive” has 
been reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 


3m.—‘‘How to Make s Canvas Canoe” has been 
reprinted in our ‘ [ndoor Games.” 


AURORA.--The articles on ‘Double Chess” have 
been reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 

@. A. Fernis.—The article on “ Smudgeography” 
has been reprinted in our ‘‘ Indoor Games. 

JoHN 24.—The article on “My Flagstaff, and How I 
Rigged It,” was in the second volume. It has 
been reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 

P. (Toronto.} —"' The Electrical Machine, and How to 
‘Make It,’ is now 1eprinted in our “Indoor 
Games.” 

Epitor'’s ADMIRER.—Thanks ; but we have already 
“done” “Go Ban.” The articles have been re- 
riuted in our ‘‘ Indoor Games.” 

Nit Desp.—1. In almost every volume. All the 
Magic Lantern articles have been reprinted in our 
“Indoor Games.” 2. The part with “ Hammock- 
making” ie out of print, but the articles have all 
been reprinted in our “ Indour Games.” 

CasaR DERFLA.—The articles on “Pel:ble Polish- 
ing" are reprinted in our “ Jndoor Games.” 


J. Bartey.—We had a long series of articles, fully 
illustrated, “ Gymnastics ‘ in a volume now out 
of print. The articles are only uow obtaivable as 
reprinted in our “ Indvor Games.” 


M. H. N.-The article on Graph” making is re- 
printed in our “Indoor Games.’ 

AN OLD Boy.—The parts are not in print now. The 
Chess articles have all been reprinted iu our “ In- 
door Games.” 


.—See ‘Cages and Hutches, and How to 
Thew,” wow repriuted iu’ our “Indoor 


Games. 


B. WELLS —1 The first articles on “* Ventriloguism” 
have been reprinted in our * Indoor Games.” 2. All 


icles on ‘Balloon Making “— fire balloons, 
a8 balloons, model balloons—have been reprinted 
in onr “Indoor Games.” 3. * 
rans” has been reprinted in our 
4. The game is “ Fox and Geese,” articles on which, 
with those on “Solitaire,” have been reprinted in 
our “ Indoor Ganies.” 


“The Pullding of the Swallow, or Huw 
oat,” has been reprinted in our * In 


part, aud volume 
Harps, ¢ 
had ino 


F. RHopEs.— You will find all the “Sundial” artide 
in our “Indoor Games.” 

A. EB. Browng.— You it find what you wax 
fm Cassell's ‘‘ Educationa) Year Book,” bet ve have 
no space here to give a list of all the scholarship 
open for public competition. 

REs NON VERBA.— Watercress is an anti<cortat, 
and as such is wholesome in moderation; bu 
there are many other plants with the am 
qualities, including the one you name 

J. W.—Address the Secretary, Science and Art De 

t, South Kensington, w. It would bea 
well for zn to improve your spelling. “Der 
Idiotor” is not a pleasing commencemest. 

I. B. 8.—There is a way in which, to a crab 


pared side of yoar blank 


an ounce of 
less pleasing red. 

NOMMUS-KULL.—1, Make a mixture of an ounce 
bichromate of potash, ounces of 
acid, and two ounces of nitric acid. Bab th di 
copper coins over with this, then ‘wash them with 
water, wipe them dry, and polish them with pt 
dered chalk. If they are not very bed you am 
clean them by dipping them in strong nitric acid, 
and rinsing them immediately afterwards in vue 
If they are only just 4 
soap will clean them, or even 8 little brick 

ammonia. Do not forget that acids bun 
fingers. 2 The edges of Mauody money are Devt 
milled. 

C. N. 8MITH.—You should attend one of the crt 
shows. The catalogue pives you all the malev 
addresses. A very useful book is published 7 
L. U. Gill, 176, Strand ; ite title is “Cycles of the 
Year,” and it costs a shilling. 


J. A. W.—1. The South Kensington certificate is be 
highest, and most likely to be of ein proce 
employment. 2 Write to the Deputy-Master ¢ 
the Mint, but orders to view are not freely grants 
to all comers. 


Spxs.—1 It is currently stated that Dean Stank? 
was the original of George Arthur i “Te 


we suppese, an ideal portrait 
would Ike to heve been, 3. There sre Englishmen 
in Scotch regiments, and Scutchmen tn Enel 
regiments ; bnt the practice has nut been eo 
raged aince the territorial system was lutrod 


A.W. E.—Both eoins are Roman. One of then bt 
Hedrian clear enough on it, hut the other is 17 
obscure for identification. We do not value calls. 
it is very seldom that those of which drawings 
sent are of value. Yours would be dear atsith 
ling each. 


R. E. (Chatham. There is s rood deal of infers 
tion as to living poets and their works in a 
torlan Poets,” by E. C. Stedman, which is pu 


Nehed in this country by Chatto and Windus 
QUERIST.—1, Newgate was bulit ta 1769, and resto! 
in 1786 alter the riote. 2 The Holborn valley 
works began about 1961 } 
manual of Factors: aceomale be 
Lockwood and. 
‘and Fella. Therelea bake: 
ounts, by H. Fe 
34, Moorgate 5 


ntants’ 
by Gee and Co., 


ee 


Price One Penny. 
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“ Pursued!"" 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by G. H. EDWARDS.) 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 
OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 
By Davip Ker. 


CHAPTER XII.—A TERRIBLE ALTERNATIVE. 


— bare plain, black and blasted | flakes over its grim, fire-blackened sur- | lessly to and fro ; a shallow river creep- 
as the crater of a volcano; a | face, among which groups of figures in | ing ‘sullenly between low if 


oO 
umber of white tents dotted like snow- | Portugue**vaiform wera Massing cease- | thick, grey mud ; and in the foreground, 
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towering more than a hundred feet 
above the plain, a mighty mass of dark 
red sandstone, on the craggy summit of 
which might be seen here and there the 
thatches of huts and the faces of men. 
The Portuguese army had at last 
reached the Enchanted City of Poo 
Ndongo, and the decisive struggle o! 
the war was just about to begin. 

The impatience of the soldiers at 
their prolonged inaction, and Dom 
Miguel’s fierce eagerness to forget in 
the shock of battle the loss of his 
daughter, and the black treachery of 
the man whom he had loved almost like 
an adopted son, had precipitated their 
advance upon the capital; but their 
march thither, hasty as it was, had 
resulted in one very startling discovery. 
Close to the water's edge, half hidden 
by a few tufts of thorny scrub that had 
escaped the fire, they found a number 
of human bones, mixed with the stained 
and tattered remnants of Portuguese 
uniforms and equipments, by which 
the victims could still be identified as 
having belonged to Dom Sebastian’s 
scouting party ! 

At first this discovery seemed to give 
the lie direct to the horvible suspicion 
that was haunting them all ; for if Da 
Estrella had perished here with his men, 
he could certainly. have had no hand in 
decoying away Donna Rosarita from 
Calumbo. But a farther search showed 
that whereas the party had numbered 
twelve with Dom Sebastian himself, 
there were here only eleven skeletons. 
Plainly, therefore, he must either have 
saved himself by deserting his men, or 
have been spared by the Ngolos because 
he was in league with them. The soldiers 
clenched their hands with muttered 
imprecations on the traitor, and even 
the few who had hitherto maintained 
his innocence were now gloomily silent. 

* * 


The Portuguese on one side, and 
Massangé’s Mantees on the other, had 
completely surrounded the Ngolo for- 
tress ; but Dom Miguel had no intention 
of wasting timein blockading it. The de- 
fenders were doubtless well provisioned, 
while the besiegers, who would have to 
bring all their stores overland across 
a wide space of country which they had 
just turned into a desert, were much 
more likely to starve themselves than 

- their enemies if they attempted to re- 
duce the stronghold by famine. Plainly 
it would have to be taken by assault ; 
but how? Look where they would, the 
outer face of the rock was one vast un- 
broken precipice, on which not even a 
monkey could find footing; nor was 
there the slightest trace of any openin; 
that could lead to the “undergroun 

th” described in the old soldier's 
legend. What was to be done? 

All this while the Ngolo citadel— 
though the besiegers had now begn 
before it a whole evening and a whole 
night, and had completed all the 
arrangements of their camp—remained 
voiceless and lifeless as a grave. De- 
serted it was not, for thin wreaths of 
smoke were seen curling up from it 
into the clear morning air, and some of 
the soldiers declared that they could 
distinguish human figures among the 
topmost craggs of the cliff. But no 
sound was heard within, and this 
ghostly silence deepened the slow, 


creeping horror which was beginning 
to heat over the bravest of the be- 
siegers, now that they at last found 
themselves actually face to face with the 
terrible “ Enchanted City.” 

Dom Miguel saw that it was high time 
to act, and bade his men sound their 
trumpets, while at the same time he 
sent forward eneouiert vit a white 

as a signal for a parley. 

“Pastantl the roll of the great Ngolo 
war-drum boomed forth from the silent 
fortress, echoing hoarsely through every 
cleft and cavern of the mighty rock like 
the hollow rumble of an earthquake. At 
that signal there rose, phantom-like 
along the brow of the cliff, a long line 
of black figures and grim faces and 

ittering spears; and Dom Migue’ 
glittering sp Dom Miguel, 
who had stepped forward to watch the 
effect of his summons, started back as if 
from a stab when he beheld among these 
murderous savages, clutched by the iron 
hand of King Kabembi himself, the 
slight, girlish form of his only child ! 

“White chief,” roared Kabembi, with 
the full might of his powerful voice, 
“thou hast wasted my land and slain 
my warriors! Thou hast sworn, they 
tell me, to hold my head in th hands, 
but thy Aeart is now in mine ! Heur me, 
then! Lead back thine army from my 
country, leave me at peace in the city 
of my fathers, swear friendship and 
brotherhood with the Ngolo nation, and 
this girl shall be given back to thee, 
free and unharmed, the moment her 
ransom is paid ! Refuse, and she shall 
be flung headlong from this precipice 
before thine eyes! Now, make thy 
choice !” 

Dom Miguel’s swarthy face grew white 
as ashes, and he clenched his hands till- 
the nails pierced the flesh. The soldiers 
stood like statues, with parted lips and 
eyes dilated with horror, and for a mo- 
ment all was as still ag death, 

At length the old General spoke, in 
@. voice low and broken as that of a man 
upon the rack. 

“My daughter is in God’s hands, and 
a soldier must not swerve from his duty. 
My army shall never turn back until this 
city is taken !” 

“For mercy sake, your Excellency, 
take back that word !” cried one of the 
officers, throwing himself at Dom 
Miguel's feet; “we had rather die, 
every man of us, than the Senhorita 
should be harmed ! We shall have time 


enough hereafter to make yonder 
heartless villain repent his insolence, 
but nought can bring back her life when 
he hath slain her !” 

But at that moment the voice of 
Donna Rosarita herself, clear and un- 
faltering as ever, came echoing through 
the dreadful silence like the ring of 
polished steel. 

“Father, if thou lovest me, let not 
one soldier turn back from his duty for 
my sake. Hold fast what thou hast 
won, and may Heaven bless thee! Our 
enemies can but kill the body, and God 
will give me strength to die!” 

For an instant Kabembi stood motion- 
less, with a look in which amazement, 
chagrin, and a savage, half-reluctant 
admiration were strangely blended. But 
the next moment his native fierceness 
came back with tenfold strength. He 
lifted his mighty arm with a growl of 
wrath, and in one instant more the 
heroic girl would have been hurled over 
the precipice, when his arm was sud- 
denly seized from behind, and a voice 
whispered in his ear. Then the grim 
king was seen to draw back, and in his 
place rose up, plain to the eyes of all, 
the tigure of Dom Sebastian de Estrella 
himself ! 

That sight broke the spell that bound 
Dom Miguel’s soldiers, and there burst 
forth a roar of execration which seemed 
to rend the very sky. This universal 
outburst of scorn appeared to abash the 
traitor, for it was in a low and faltering 
voice that he told them, when their 
clamour had spent itself, that he was 
now the friend and brother of the 
Ngolos, who had spared him and treated 
him well, that he had vainly done his 
utmost to procure the release of Donna 
Rosarita, whom Kabembi vowed to kill 
unless the Portuguese troops were in- 
stantly withdrawn, and that the best 
thing they could do was to accept the 
terms and retreat before they were 
overwhelmed by the eastern tribes, 
which were already marching against 
them. 

When he ceased to speak there ensued 
a dead pause of mingled scorn, disgust, 
and horror, through the silence of which 
pealed suddenly a voice like the blast of 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JuLES VERNE, 


Author of ‘The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., etc, 


CHAPTER X.—THE RAFT. 


kage reception the explorers met with 
can be imagined. Gordon, 
Baxter, Garnett, and Webb ‘clasped 
them in their arma, while the little ones 
threw their arms around their necks 
and shouted for joy. Fan took part in 
the rejoicing, and barked as loudly as 
the youngsters cheered. It seem 


long since Briant and his companions 
hi one away. 

“Were they lost? Had they fallen 
among savages} Had they been at- 
tacked by cannibals?” Such were the 
questions those who remained behind 
had asked themselves. = 

But Briant, Donagan, Wilcox, and 
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Service had come back again to tell 
them the story of their exploration. As, 
however, they were very tired after 


their long day’s work, the story was 
ras till the morning. 
“We are on ar island !” 


That was all Briant said, and that | 
was enough to reveal the troubles in | 


valuable, gathered together in the bow 
of the yacht, while the others were still 
asleep. In turns Briant and Donagan 
told their comrades all that had hap- 
pened. They told them how a cause- 
way across a stream, and the remains 
of an ajoupa, had led them to believe 
that the country was inhabited. 'T 


The story was told in full, neither 
Briant nor Donagan omitting the 
smallest detail ; and now all who looked 
at the map understood only too well 


| that help could come to them but from 


the sea. 
However, if the future presented itself 
in the gloomicst colours, and the boys 


store for them, although Gordon re- 
ceived the news without betraying 
much discouragement. 

“Good ! I'll wait,” he seemed to sa; 
to himself, “and not trouble myse 
about it till it comes.” 

Next morning—the ig Her April— 
Gordon, Briant, Doni is ter, Cri 
Wilcox, Service, Webb, Garnett, and 
also Bo , whose advice was always 


‘The camp by the river-side. 


explained how the wide sheet of water | 


they had at first taken for the sea was 
nothing but a lake ; how fresh traces 
they had come upon led them to the 
cave, near where the stream flowed out 
of the lake ; how the bones of Frangois 
Baudoin had been discovered ; and how 
the map made by him showed that it 
was an island on which the schooner 
had been wrecked. 


could only place their hope in God, 
there was one who felt much less 
alarmed than the others, and that was 
Gordon. The young American had no 
relatives in New Zealand. And to his 


ractical, methodical, org: mind, 
thers was nothing so very dificult in 
the task of founding a colony. He saw 
the chance that offered for the exercise 
of his natural gifts, and he did not hesi- 
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tate to keep up the spirits of his com- 
rades by promising then a support- 
able existence if thcy would only help 


And in the first place, as the island 
was of considerable size, it seemed im- 
possible that it was not marked on the 


late rains and the hot sun had opened 
up the cracks in the hull and deck ¢on- 
siderably. ‘Ihe torn sails allowed the 
wind and water to tind their way inside. 
The sand on which it rested had been 
undermined, and_it had heeled farther 
over and sunk deeper. 


It was - 


map of the Pacific near the American 
coast. They turned to the atlas, but 
no island of im 
outside the Archipelagoes which include 
the Fuegian or Magellanic Islands, and 
those of Desolation, Queen Adelaide, 
Clarence, etc. etc. If it had been in 
one of these Archipelagoes, and only 
separated from the continent by narrow 
channels, Baudoin would certainly have 
shown it on his map, and this he had 
not done. It must be an isolated island, 
and probably more to the north or the 
south than these Archipelagoes. But 
without the necessary elements or in- 
struments it was impossible to fix its 
pesition in the Pacific. 

Ail that oould be done at present was 
to take up their quarters and make 
themselves comfortable before the wet 
season had made it impossible to move. 

“The best thing to do,” said Briant, 
“is to move into the cave near the lake. 
Tt would make a capital place to live 
in. 

The matter was urgent. The schooner 
became less habitable every day. The 


rtance could they find | 


heavy job. 


If a storm were to come, there was 
every chance of the wreck going to 
pieees in a few hours. The sooner the 
boys cleared out the better, and it 
would be well for them to take the hull 
to pieces methodically, so as to secure 
all that would be useful, such as beams, 
planks, iron, copper, with a view of 
properly fitting up “French Den,” as 
the cave had been called in memory of 
the shipwrecked Frenchman. 

“And in the meantime where shall 
we live?” asked Donagan. 

“In a tent,” answered Gordon. “In 
a tent under the trees by the river- 
side.” 

“That is the best thing,” said Briant, 
“and let us begin without losing an 
hour.” 

The demolition of the yacht, the un- 
loading of the material and provisions, 
the construction of a raft for the trans- 
port of the cargo, would take at least a 
month of hard work, and before leaving 
the bay it would be the first week of 
May, which corresponds to the first 


week in November in the northern 


hemisphere, that is to say, the begin: 


ning of winter. 

Gordon had chosen the bank of the 
river as the site of the tent because the 
trarsport was to take place by water. 
No other way was more direct or coo- 
venient. To carry all that remained of 
the yacht through the forest or aloag 
the bank of the river would have been 
almost impossible ; but, by taking ai- 
vantage of the tide, a raft could be go: 
up the river without much trouble. 

In its upper course, as Briant hai 
discovered, the stream contained 1 
obstacle in the way of falls, rapids, or 
bars. An expedition to reconnoitre its 
lower course from the swamp to th 
mouth was made in the yawl; ai 
Briant and Moko assured themsels 
that the river was navigable in th 
part as well. There was thus an u- 
broken line of communication betwee 
the bay and French Den. 

The days that followed were em 
ployed in arranging the camp at the 
side of the river. The lower branches 
of two beeches were united by low 
spars with the branches of a third, 
were used to hold up the yacht'’s spare 
mainsail, which fell down on each side 
tothe ground. Into this tent, which was 
tirmly stayed and strutted, the boys 
transported the bedding and furnitus, 
the weapons and ammunition, and 
ales of provisions. As the raft wast? 
be built of the timbers of the yacht 
| they had to wait till they had demo 
lished the wreck before they began t 
build it. 

There was nothing to complain of 
in the weather, which continued dry. 
When there was a wind it came frov 
the land, and the work went on ut 
terruptedly. : 

By the 15th of April there only r 
mained on the schooner such things % 
were too heavy to move until she 
broken up—among them the pigsof les! 
used for ballast, the water-tan! ih 
hold, the windlass, and the galley, whic 
were too heavy to be taken away W! 
out apparatus. The spars and rj 
shrouds and stays, chains, ancho™ 
ro hawsers, lines, yarns, and su¢ 
things, of which there was a gt 
quantity on the yacht, were ual 
removed to the ground near the ten! 

Busy as they were with this wo 
the wants of each day were not, neg 
lected. Donagan, Webb, and Wile 
devoted a few hours to shooting 
rock-pigeons and the birds frequenting 
the marsh. The youngsters went eae 
ing for mollusks when the tide left the 
reef bare. It was pleasant to see Jer, 
kins, Iverson, Dole, and Costar hunting! 
about in the pools like a lot of ducklines, 
and sometimes getting their legs wet 
as to be scolded by the severe er 
and excused by the gentler Bras 
Jack also went out with the youngs"5 
but he never joined in their shouts | 
laughter. . eee 

ings went on satisfactorily an¢™ 
thodically, thanks to Gordon, ¥! 
sound common. sense was seldom 
fault. Evidently Donagan gave 
him when he would not give in to 
or any one else. And harmony 
in the little world. . 

But there was need of dispatch. 
second fortnight of April was lest 
| The mean temperature sensi 


- 
aae 
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and many times during the early morn- 
ing the theometric column fell below 
freezing. The winter was coming, and 
with it would appear its retinue of hail 
ind snow and storm. 

The young and the old began to clothe 
chemselves more warmly, to put on the 
thick jerseysand jackets. To find them 
was easy enough, for they were all down 
n Gordon’s note-book, arranged in qua- 
ities and sizes. The youngest boys 
vere Briant’s especial care. He saw 
hat they had not cold feet, and that 
they did not dawdle in the cold air 
vhen they were out for a swim ; at the 
east cold in their heads he made them 
leep near the fire, which he kept in 
right and day ; and often he kept Dole 
ind Costar in the tent, while Moko 
rave them gruel and physic from the 
ichooner’s medicine chest. 

When the schooner had been emptied 
‘f all it contained, the hull, which had 
oroken apart in many places, was at- 
acked. ‘The sheets of copper sheathing 
vere taken off very carefully. Then the 
dincers, and crowbars, and hammers 
vere brought into play to rip off the 
slanks which the nails and _trenails 
astened to the frame. This was a 
roublesome task for inexperienced 
iands and not very vigorous arms. And 
he breaking-up went on very slowly 
ur on the 25th of April a storm eame 
o help. 

During the night, although they were 
dneady tt the cold season, a thunder- 
itorm occurred. The lightning played 
wross the sky, and the rolling of the 
‘hunder lasted from midnight to sun- 
‘ise, to the great terror of the little ones. 
tdid not rain, fortunately, but twice 
wv thrice it was necessary to support 
he tent against the fury of the wind. 
wing to its being fixed to the trees it 
emained undamaged ; not so the yacht, 
vhich lay directly exposed to the gusts 
rom the offing and the full force of the 
vaves, 

The demolition was complete. The 
dlanks were torn off, the frame broken 
tp, the keel smashed, and the whole 
hing reduced to wreckage. And there 
vas nothing to complain of in the way 
twas done, for the waves as they re- 
ired carried off but a small portion of 
he wreck, which for the most part was 
‘ept back by the reef. The ironwork 
vas easily pa up out of the sand, 
nd all the boys set to work during the 
text day or so to collect it. The beams, 
jlanks, water-tanks, and other things 
vhich had not been swept away, lay 
cattered on the beach, and all that had 
o be done was to transport them to the 
‘ight bank of the stream a few yards 
rom the tent. 

It was a heavy job, but in time it was 
lone, though not without a good deal of 
atigue. It was curious to see the boys 
llhanging on to a heavy piece of wood, 
vauling it along and encowraging each 
‘ther with many a shout. The heavier 
imbers were rolled on bits of round 
vood and levered along by spars. The 
nost difficult things to move were the 
windlass, the galley stove, and the iron 
anks, whi were considerable 
weight. If the boys had only had some 
oractical man to guide them! If 
Briant had had his father, Garnett his, 
he i and the captain would 
lave saved them from many mistakes 


they committed and would again com- 
mit. Baxter, who was very intelligent 
in mechanical matters, displayed much 
cleverness and zeal ; it was on his ad- 
vice, with the concurrence of Moko, that 
tackles were fixed to piles driven into 
the sand, and thereby tenfold strength 
given to the boys, so as to enable them 
to finish their task. 

In short, on the evening of the 28th, 
all that remained of the schooner had 
been taken to the plaee of embarka- 
tion ; and without 
the enterprise was over, for the river 
was to take the material up to French 

en. 


oubt the worst of | 


“'Po-morrow,” said Gordon, “we will | 


begin to build the raft.” 

Yes,” said Baxter; “and to save 
ony troublé in launching it, I propose 
to build it in the river.” 

“That will not be easy,” said Donagan. 
“Never mind,” answered Gordon, “we 


will try. If it gives us more trouble to | 


get together, it will not trouble us to 
get it afloat.” 


| 


| 


There could be no doubt this was the | 


best way ; and next morning they be- 


what remained of the mainmast broken 
three feet above the deck, the rails and 
the midship beam, the bowsprit, the 
fore yard, the mainboom and the gaff, 
had n taken to a part of the river 
beach which the water only covered at 
high tide. The boys waited till the tide 
rose, and then the wood was brought 
out into the stream. There the largest 

ieces were placed side by side, and 

und together with the others placed 
crossways. 

In this way a solid framework was 
obtained, measuring about thirty feet 
long and fifteen feet wide. ‘All day 
long the boys worked hard at the raft, 
and by nightfall the framework was 
complete. Briant then took care to 
move it to the trees on the bank, so 
that the rising tide could not carry it 
up stream, or the ebb take it out to sea. 
Then every one, thoroughly tired out 
after such a laborious day, sat down to 
supper with a formidable appetite, and 
slept soundly till the morning. 

At dawn they again set to work. A 
platform had now to be built on the 
framework. The deck planks and 


gan the framework of the raft, which 
was to be of sufficiently large dimensions 
to receive a heavy and crowded cargo. 
The beams from the schooner, the 
keel broken in two pieces, the foremast, 


a 


“The boys worked hard at the rait.” 


streaks of the schooner’s hull soon came 
into use. Nails driven in with heavy 
hammer strokes, and ropes passed over 
and under, fastened everything firmly 


together. - 
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Working at the hardest, this took 
three days, although there was not an 
hour to lose. A little ice had already 
appeared on the surface of the pools 


“You are right,” said Gordon. “We 
must be off in three days at the latest.” 
On the 3rd of May they began to load 
the raft, being careful to trim it so 


“To the end of this crab was fastened a tackle." 


among the reefs and along the edge of 
the stream. The shelter of the tent 
became insufficient in spite of the fire. 
Sleeping close to each other, covered 
with the thickest wraps, Gordon and 
his companions found it difficult to put 
up with the cold. Hence the necessity 
ot pushing on with the work for taking 
up their quarters in the cave, where 
they ho to defy the winter, which 
in these latitudes is very severe. 

The deck had been fixed on as firmly 
as possible, so that it should not be dis- 
placed on the voyage ; for that meant 
the swallowing up of the cargo in the 
bed of the stream ; and to save such a 
catastrophe it was better to delay the 
departure for a day. 

“ However,” said Briant, “we must. 
not delay our departure beyond the 6th 
of Mey. 

“Why not ?” asked Gordon. 

“Because the day after to-morrow is 
new moon, and the tices will be higher 
for a few days after that. The higher 
they are, the easier we shall get up the 
river. Just think what a fix we shall 

in if we have to tow this heavy raft 
or pole it up! We could never do it 
against the current |” 


as to keep it level. Every one was 
occupied in this work according to his 
strength. Jenkins, Iverson, Dole, and 
Costar took charge of the lighter things, 
the utensils, tools, and instruments, and 
laid them on the deck, where Briant 
and Baxter stored them under Gordon's 
directions. The bigger boys busied 
themselves about the heavier things, 
such as the stove, the water tanks, the 
windlass, the ironwork, the sheathing, 
ete., the rest of the timbers of the 
schooner, the ribs, the planking, the 
deck rails, etc. In the same way were 
brought on board the bales of pro- 
visions, the casks of wine, ete. not 
forgetting several sacks of salt that 
had been found among the rocks. To 
assist in the loading, Baxter had erected 
two spars which were kept in position 
by means of four stays. To the end of 
this crab was fastened a tackle working 
round one of the yacht’s winches, so 
that the things could be lifted off the 
ground and laid on the deck gently and 
quietly. 

All went on with so much prudence 
and zeal that in the afternoon of the 
5th of May everything was in its place 
on board, and nothing remained but to 


| ready. 


cast off the raft’s moorings. That would 
be done next morning about eight 
o'clock, when the tide began to rise at 
the mouth of the stream. 


not be able to signa 
her. It will therefore be best, I tl 
to rig up a mast on the cliff, and hoist 


one of our flags and keep it flying. 
That will probably be enough to attract 
the attention of any ship that may fuss 


within sight of it.” 

The proposition having been adopted, 
the schooner’s topmast, which had not 
been used in the raft, was dragged to 
the foot of the cliff where the s lope by 
the river bank was not too great, and it 
required a good deal of effort to get it 
up the rugged acclivity abutting against 
the ridge. Success came at last, how- 
ever, and the mast was firmly fixed i. 
the ground. Then with a halliard Baxter 
hoisted the British flag, and the same 
moment Donagan saluted it by firing 
his gun. 

Next morning at sunrise all were 
astir. The tent was taken down and 
the bedding carried on board the raft, 
with the sail put over it to protect it 
from the weather, which, however, pro- 
mised to be favourable enough, although 
a change in the direction of the wind 
had brought a good deal of mist in it 
from the sea. 

By seven o'clock everything was 
The raft had been so Toaded 
that it gave accommodation for the 
company for two or three days, and 
Moko had cooked enough food to last, 
so that a fire would not be needed. 

At half-past eight the boys all 
gathered on the raft. The bigger ones, 
armed with poles and spars, took up 
their places ready to steer it, for a 
rudder would have been no use in going 
with the stream. 

A little before nine o'clock the tide 
began to make itself felt, and the 
framework began to creak and 

“Attention!” shouted Briant. 

“ Ready !” said Baxter. 

These were at the hawsers which 
moored the raft fore and aft by the 
niet bank ne cane eeaia 

“We are all ready !” said Donagan, 
who with Wilcox was in the front of 
the raft. 

Soon the raft was afloat. 

“Cast off!” said Briant. 

Away went the hawsers, and the 
heavily-loaded mass to drift up 
stream, towing the yawl astern. 

Every one was pleased when the raft 
began to move. If the boys had built a 
sea-going ship they could not have been 
more satisfied with themselves! And 
their little sentiment of vanity may be 
forgiven them. 4 

‘he right bank of the river, as we 
know, was bordered with trees, and 
higher than the left, which ran along 
by the marsh. Briant, Baxter, 

Wilcox, and Moko used e effort to 
keep the raft away from the for 
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it would never do to run aground, but 
at the same time they did not cross the 
stream, for the tide was stronger along 
the right bank, and the height of the 
bank gave better holding to their 
oles, 

E Two hours after their departure they 
had floated about a mile. They had not 
grounded once or run ashore. But ac- 
cording to Briant’s estimate the river 
was quite six miles long, and as they 
could not hope to advance more than 
two miles with each tide, it would take 
them several tides to reach their desti- 
nation. 

In fact, about eleven o'clock, the ebb 

an to declare itself, and the boys 
had to bestir themselves to get the raft 
moored so that it did not drift back to 
the sea, 

Evidently the raft would make a fresh 
start in the evening, but to venture 
with it then would be dangerous. 

“I think it would be unwise,” said 
Gordon. ‘We should expose the raft 
to the chances of collision or grounding, 
and the shock might smash it up. t 
think we had better wait till to-morrow, 
and go on with the day tide.” 

The proposition was too sensible not 
to meet with general approval. They 
might have to wait twenty-four hours, 
but the delay was preferable to risking 
the safety of the valuable cargo. 


Half a day and the whole of the night 
were thus in this place. 

Donagan and his sporting friends, 
accompanied by Fan, were soon ashore 
on the river bank. 

Gordon advised them not to get far 
away, and they adopted his advice ; and 
as they brought back two brace of fat 
bustards and a string of tinamous, their 
vanity was satisfied. Moko took charge 
of the game to keep it for the first meal 
—breakfast, dinner, or supper—after 
reaching French Den. : 

During the night Baxter, Webb, and 
Cross were on the look-out, ready if 
necessary to double the hawsers, or give 
them a little slack when the tide turned. 
All went well. Next morning at a 
quarter to ten, the tide had risen high 
enough for the navigation to be re- 
sumed. The night had been cold, so 
was the day. The sooner the raft 
reached its destination the better. 
What would the boys do if the river 
froze, or if an iceberg came down from 
the lake to enter the bay ? 

But it was impossible to go quicker 
than the flood-tide, impossible to go 
against the stream when the tide failed, 
impossible to advance more than a mile 
in an hour and a half. They reached 
the half of their journey. About one 
o'clock in the afternoon a halt was 
made at the opening of the swamp 


which Briant had had to go round in 
returning to the wreck. Advantage 
was taken of the halt to explore the 
part adjoining the river. For a mile 
and a half Moko, Donagan, and Wilcox 
in the yawl rowed away to the north, 
and stopped only when the water be- 
came too shallow. The swamp was a 
prolongation of the marsh, which ex- 
tended along the left bank. It seemed 
very rich in water-fowl, and Don: 

was able to shoot a few snipe to add to 
the bustards and tinamous in the larder 
on board, 

The night was very still and cold, 
with a quiet biting breeze that almost 
died away as it crossed the river-valley. 
Ice was formed in the stream, but only 
in thin flakes, which broke or melted at 
the least shock. In spite of every effort 
to keep warm, no one was comfortable 
on the raft. Among the youngstei 
Jenkins and Iverson were in a ver: 
humour, and complained bitterly at 
haying had to leave the schooner ; an 
Briant had to take them in hand and 
talk them to sleep. 

At length, in the afternoon of the 
next day, with the aid of the tide, which 
lasted till half-past three in the after- 
noon, the raft arrived in sight of the 
lake, and was run aground in front of 
the entrance to French Den. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PARLOUR-BOARDER: 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascott R. Hope, 


Author of “ Bobby Bounce,” “A Strange Trip Abroad,” ete., ete. 


HERE came a half holiday afternoon, 
. which Anderson was asked to spend 
mith an uncle and aunt in the town. 
The invitation included any one of his 
companions he liked to bring, and, as 
isual, he chose me. You may be sure [ 
lid not refuse to accept this agreeable 
break in the monotony of school life. 
We were free to go immediately after 
linner ; but we did not mean to seek 
our host’s house till tea-time, as, though 
ts table was undeniably well-furnished, 
t had no other resources for our amuse- 
nent than a Jarge garden, a delightful 
vilderneas of gooseberry-bushes in the 
eason, but the gooseberries were not 
ipe yet. The uncle and aunt did not 
vant to see too much of us , they were 
+ quiet old couple, who, I believe, re- 
arded this irruption of two schoolboys 
Sa severe penance, self-inflicted now 
nd again from a sense of duty ; and I 
lare say they always asked two of us 
her, in fear and trembling, that 
ve might help to entertain each other. 
f 50, it was the more kind of them, and 
7e were quite satjsfied, so long as they 
id shese part in the way of eatables. 
We a plan of our own for enjoy- 
ag the afternoon’s liberty. A new 
mmming-bath had recently been 
pened in the town, to which I proposed 
> treat Anderson as well as myself, in 
etarn for his hospitality offered et 


CHAPTER V. 


secondhand. The Price of admission 
was sixpence, and I had the necessary 
shilling, if not as cash in my pocket, in 
the form of repeated promises to pay 
made by the parlour-boarder, whose 
debt to me now amounted to just that 
sum. So I waylaid him on going into 
school, and pressed for payment. 

“All right—Ill give it you another 
time,” was his answer, such a one as 
creditors must often listen to. 

“But that’s what you always say! I 
particularly want it to-day.” 

“Well, I haven’t got a shilling here, 
you young stupid,” he said, crossly. 

“But when can you give it me, 
then?” 

“At dinner-time, perhaps," and with 
this dubious promise, he brushed past 
me. I began to fear that our visit to 
the swimming-bath might not come off; 
but at least it should not be for the 
want of importuning my debtor, who 
was understood to have as much money 
as he liked to command. 

That day was remarkable in another 
way. On it our class began Euclid. 
We rejoiced with boyish thoughtless- 
ness over the brand new books served 
out to us, little recking of the weary 
hours and the harsh scoldings that this 
study would cost us, even ere we reached 
the yet un pons asinorum. 
Anderson, for one, was so proud of his 


new Euclid, and so determined it should 
not fall into the hands of any thief, 
that he spent the best part of an hour 
ornamenting the first blank page with 
a warning picture of some hideous 
villain si spended on the lows ; and 
underneath, engrossed in alternate 
letters of red and blue ink, this time- 
honoured legend which is, I believe, of 
French schoolboy origin, perhaps intro- 
duced into England by the sons of 
William the Conqueror’s army, 


“ Aspice Pierrot hung on a pole, 
All for having Aune librum stole t 
Si Pierrot reddidisset 
Pierrot non hung fuisset /” 


I left him busy over this work of art, 
while I went upstairs to change my 
clothes in view of our visit to the town. 
I took so long in ornamenting myself 
suitably for such an occasion, that the 
dinner-bell interrupted me, and I had 
just time, buttoning up as Tt ran, to get 
in not too late, and thus missed my 
chance of intercepting Snarsdale. 

There was nothing for it but to keep 
a good look-out on him after dinner, 
when he might well contrive to escape 
me. We were not allowed to leave our 
places till the high-table party had 
gone, including the parlour-boarder, the 
rest of us standing respectfully as Mrs. 
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Timperley swept down the room with a 
gracious smile or in frowning majesty, 
according to her humour. But to-day 
fortune favoured my design. She 
stopped in the doorway to scold one of 
the maids, blocking up the passage for 
Snaredale, so that I was able to tug his 
coat-tails just as he tried to make off, 
and onee more put my request. 

“How you do bother about that ever- 
lasting shilling of yours!” he snapped 


ut. 
*“'Well, if you give it me Ill not 
ther you any more,” said I, following 
him up the e. “ Please do, Snars- 
dale. You know you promised it me at 
dinner-time.” 

“here, then! But you needn’t think 
you are going to get anything more out. 
of me.” 

With this he drew a shilling from his 
pocket and contemptuously flung it on 
the ground, with the air of one who 
had many of them to throw about. 

But shillings were not so common 
with me that I could afford to be too 
particular about the grace of the giv- 
ing. I sprang upon this one just in 
time to stop it from rolling through a 
chink in the floor, and gleefully flew off 
with it to tell Anderson. I had ex- 
pected him to be outside, ready to 
start, but he was not there. He in 
vurn had gone up to ehange his clothes; 
40 I waited outside for half an hour or 
so, and when he did not come, went in 
search of him 

After a little I found him in the 
empt schoolroom, ragi like a lion. 

# tt do you think?” he cried. 
“My new Euclid has been prigged 
already! I put it on the window-sill 
here for that picture to dry, and if it 
hasn’t vanished while we were at 
dinner.” 

“Oh, it can’t !” 

“But it has, I tell you. Why, man, 
do you think a Euctid has legs to walk 
off by itself as soon as you turn your 
back for an hour ?” 

c “Some fellow has taken the loan of 


it. 

“On a half-holiday!” snorted Ander- 
son, with due scorn for my want of 
judgment. “ Besides, I have asked all 
the fellows, and they know nothing 
about it.” 

“Perhaps it will turn up again. Let 
us go,” said I, impatient to be at that 
ewimming-bath, and grudging the loss 
of every minute from our hours of 
liberty. 

“All right!” said Anderson, but as 
soon as we had started he went on ina 
state of high excitement. “Now, look 
here. Lam not going to say anything 
about this. I am going to manage it 
myself. I am sure now it is one of the 
day-boy’s doings. I have a notion that 
he will try to sell my Euclid, because 
it is a new one, and worth at least 
eighteenpence. So I am going to watch 
that old book shop, and see if I can’t 
catch him at it, if we have to stand 
there the whole afternoon.” 

Thad not much relish for this way of 
spending our holiday, but my friend- 
ship with Anderson was on such terms 
that I always gave in to him, and when 
he once got a notion into his head I 
knew how hard it was to be got out; 
so with some feeble remonstrances t 
followed him to the bookshop in the 


market-place. It was kept by an old 
man, as dingy and dried-up as any 
volume in his stock, of whom Andersen 
cunningly inquired if he happened to 
have such a thing asa Euclid as good 


as new. 

“If I had I shouldn't keep it long,” 
he said, looking quizzically at us 
through his spectacles, and_ his manner 
was so dry that we aid not feel inclined 
to take him further into our confidence. 

Refusing to be vompted by some bat- 
tered old copies which he produced, we 
left the shop, and betook ourselves to 
the market-hall opposite, the thick pil- 
lars of which afforded us a hiding-place 
and post of observation. There we 
stood for ever so long, sustained by a 
hope, faint enough on my part, of pre- 
sently catching, in the very act of his 
villainy, the thief who had so long 
troubled us. Ourselves unseen, we 
could watch the shop on the other side 
of the street. It was a dark little shop, 
with the usual stall in front, and boxes 
of literary waifs and strays ticketed at 
one penny and twopence. The pro- 
prietor sat within, like a spider in his 

lusty web, and every now and then a 
passer-by entered to make a purchase 
or an inquiry. More stopped outside, 
scanning the titles of the books exposed 
there, or occasionally indulged in a 
gratis perusal of some _ interestin, 
volume, till the old man would loo 
out, as a hint that only buyers were 
welcome. Nobody, however, came to 
sell anything. More than once we saw 
schoolfellows of ours passing, and then 
we were all eyes for what they might 
do, but they went by without even a 
glance into the shop-window. 

All this time I was inwardly fretting 
over the lost joys of the swimming- 
bath. Anderson, for his part, seemed 
to have given that up, and he proposed 
that we should spend part of the shil- 
ling in cherries, to cheer our tiresome 
watch. But here it was my turn to be 
obstinate. I still clung to the hope 
that my friend would grow tired of 
this wild-goose chase, and after a time 
I began to ply him with arguments 
which occurred to me. 

“Don’t you think that the fellow 
wouldn't be likely to come to this shop 
when he knew that one of the books 
had been found here already, and what 
a row there had been about it?” 

“He thinks it will have been for- 
poven by this time,” said Anderson ; 

ut I could see that he was a little 
shaken in his purpose. 

“ Anyhow, I expect he would not try 
to sell the book till it was dark.” 

To this Anderson said nothing, not 
liking to own his sagacity at fault. He, 
no doubt, however, turned my sugges: 
tion over in his mind, and when we had 
been hanging about the market hall for 
an hour or two, hot and thirsty, he said, 
in an abrupt tone of complaint, just as 
if it were I who insisted on keeping 
him there against his will, 

“Why don’t we go at once, then, to 
this bath of yours, if we are going at 
al 

I willingly welcomed the change in 
his views, and off we went, Anderson 
imparting to me on the way another 
pien he had just conceived for tracing 

is stolen Euclid. A few minutes 
brought us tothe swimming-bath. My 


shilling was taken at the door bya boy, . 
who not only relieved our minds as tos 
fear there might be an extra charge for 
towels, but even gave me back three 
pence change, for it ap that by 
occupying one dressing-box between 1s 
wetwo went in on so far edueed fms 
in high expectation we passed the turn 
stile and hastened into the covered en- 
closure, where a merry din of shouting 
and splashing told us that we should 
not be alone in our pleasure. P 

The bath was crowded with figuresir 
more or less complete stages of undress. 
Almost the first’ person we recognised 
was our parlour-boander, smoking acigar 
before the looking-glass as he leisurely 
finished his elegant toilet. He bed on 
that day a particularly gorgeous suit of 
loud checks, a white waistcoat, and a red 
necktie, not to 8] of a brilliantly- 
spotted shirt, with collar and cufs to 
match. In this magnificence it wa 
not to be expected that he should 
condescend to take any notice of us; 
indeed he cut us dead, abruptly tun 
ing his back as we passed, whereupon 
Anderson laughed scornfully, and made 
an ugly face at him. Next we saw ons 
of the day-boys, who was being taught 
swimming by the bath-master. We 
stood for a htt] watening his despe- 
rate struggles as he floundered on the 
water, suspended by a rope at the end 
of a pole, so that his teacher had the 
eppearance of fishing, with a frog for 

ait. 

“Now, then, draw up these legs, vill 
you?” the grizzly-moustached master 
and evident old_ soldier was impressing 
upon him. “The only way 1s to & 
gentle and patient with them, sir,’ te 
explained to a gentleman looking 
like ourselves. “Strike out straight; 
mere the palms of the hands ais 

jo you hear me, you aggravatll 
young blockhead ? One would thik 
you had been taking lessons of a laut 
jackass! Don’t you clench your fsts 
again, or I'll — "There now, what oo 
earth is he doing with his feet! I wish 
I was down there beside you, my lad, 
and I would teach you to keep your 
self straight in the water. Kick out, 
stupid! Out with the hands. Youare 
not fighting any one, you know! Are 
you deaf, then?” Shut that ugly mouth. 
Ve can’t afford to -have you swallo¥ 
all the water in the bath. There: 
there ! he’s at his sprawling again, and 
he won’t use those arms of nis, though 
I yell at him till I’m black in the fact. 
When do you expect to learn to swim 
I'll be in my grave years before I can 
teach vou Hf you go on at this rate. 
You vvotinate little booby, if you *oP 
for a moment I'll let go, and down 

‘ou will sink to the bottom in a jiffy! 

‘ou see, sir”—this by way of aside t 
the gentleman—“ we can’t get them « 
have confidence in the water. 1 sm 
just hoarse with roaring to this by 
that there’s nothing to be afraid of 

We laughed, and encouraged olf 
schoolfellow, thinking that his teach! 
had a queer idea, of patience and gen 
ness. But there was no time to lost 
if we meant to take out our ninepex? 
worth before tea. Of went our clothe: 
into two tumbled heaps, and soon ¥¢ 
were ready to plunge gleefully amons 
the ducking and diving orowd. 

Anderson at once took header from 
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Jacobite Prisoners escaping from Edinburgh Castle. 
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the diving-board, but I was fain to 

in at the Shallow end, because if I could 
swim some three strokes together that 
would be the most of it as yet. 
meant to see if I could not pick upa 
hint gratis from that rough-tongued 
veteran’s instructions. But the lesson 
now came to an end. The swimming- 
master—“ Sergeant” every one seemed 
to call him—marched off into the office 
at the entrance. Presently he returned, 
accompanied by the boy to whom I had 
paid my money. To my astonishment 
and uneasiness I was aware of their 
pointing at me, as I innocently dis- 
ported mycelé in two feet and a half of 
water. What could this mean? Had 
I done anything against the rules of 
this establishment ? 


eee AN 


beer was a cupboard under the | 


stairs leading to the dining-room, 

and this cw sete Thorpe was allow 
to use asa dark room for developing his 
photos. There. were drawbacks to it; 
the test was the number of black- 
beetles which would drop into his solu- 
tions, but in the cause of science Thorpe 
faced ther-, 

Two days after the above events Mr. 
Davidson was passing along the 8, 
book in hand, when he was startled by 
the une: ted appearance of Thorpe 
from his Ten. 

“Ts that 
startled me. : 

“Very sorry, sir.” 

“By-the-bye, how did that instanta- 
neous photo of Dibb come out?” 

“ve just been working at it, sir; I 
think it’s done enough to give you an 
idea of what it’s like. 

He held up the plate to the light for 
Mr. Davidson to see. 

» _ “Let me look a little closer,” said Mr. 
Davidson, taking the plate in his hand. 
He scrutinised it carefully for half a 
minute and then returned it. 


you Thorpe? You quite 


“Take my advice, Thorpe, and smear 
- over the top of the plate. You can let 
the rest stand, I suppose?” 


“You, sir!” cried the old sergeant, in 
a voice of thunder that at once drew all 
eyes upon me; “come here this moment, 
or I'll drag you out with a hook !” 

_ Blushing all over at this sudden pub- 
licity, I made for the side. Before I 
could mount the ladder I found myself 
not exactly collared, having no collar 
to catch hold of, but roughly seized by 
the nape of the neck and hauled upon 
the floor. The bath-master’s face was 
so purple with fury that I feared he 
was about to crunch me up, there and 
then, like an ogre. But he contented 
himself with dragging me on to the 
platform at the end of the bath, I still 
ignorant what I had done to be handled 
thus. To my horror he bellowed forth, 
for the information of all present, 
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“Yes, sir ; if I cut off the top of the 
prints it won’t matter,” was the wonder- 
ing reply. ; 

“Stay ; let me obliterate the part I 
mean. There, that will do.” 

Thorpe did not like to ask questions. 
It made no difference to him ; the pic- 
ture would be rather better if the height 
were reduced. He thought no more of 
the matter, for he had not looked care- 
fully at the portion of the plate which 
Mr. Davidson had obliterated. 

Eastman had been very “ uppish ” 
since the last escapade. He had been 
rather rude to Mr. Davidson, who had 
quite enough human nature in him to 
prefer punishing a boy he disliked to 
one he liked. The master smiled as he 
made his way upstairs after meeting 
Thorpe. 

He sent for Eastman after school. 

“What were you doing on Tuesday 
afternoon after school ?” he asked. 

Eastman’s heart: gave a little jump, 
but he replied, steadily enough, “I was 
in the playground, sir.” 

“ All the time %” 

A “i was indoors part of the time, 
sir. 

“Where were you from half-past four 
to five?” 


“Gentlemen, you have been 
complaints of thefts in this place. 
Here’s the scoundrel for you !” 

_ There was forthwith a grand sensa- 
tion. Everybody came scrambling out 
of the water, and flocking round the 
place where I stood in the clutches of 
the irate old soldier, ex to public 
execration as on a pillory, or rather, 
among the excited crowd of naked 
figures, like a prisoner about to be 
tortured by his savage captors. In 
such a position one does feel so helpless 
with nothing on! I was fairly con- 
founded. All I could realise of my 
plight was, that having come out to 
catch a thief that afternoon I unac- 
countably found myself accused. Rg 

(To b6 oontinued.) 
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Eastman hesitated. 

“Well, never mind,” said Mr. David- 
son. “Let me tell you where you were 
at half a minute past five. You were 
on the top of the wall: your left le; 
was the first you threw over: you ha 
a small paper ig sticking out of your 
side pocket. Isn't that 50?” e 

Eastman was so taken aback that he 
confessed the details were correct. 

“Don’t imagine any one has been 
telling tales,” said Mr. Davidson. “TI 
only discovered the truth by accident. 
We masters have various ways of find- 
ing out things, you see. You may go 
now. 

Eastman went, his mind perfectly 
bewildered. Next day he had an inter- 
view with Mr. Septimus Bowling—an 
interview which caused him great re- 
pret. He never learnt how it was that 

is misdeed was brought to light ; and 
when Dibb showed him the photo(which 
depicted that young cricketer with legs 
and arms and bat all in different direc- 
tions, like the sails of a windmill), even 
then he had no idea that the all-seeing 
sun had pictured him faithfully on the 
sensitive plate of Thorpe’s innocently 
tale-bearing camera. 

(THE END.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND QO. SERVICE, 
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CHAPTER VI.—BATHING WITHOUT LEAVE—SEAPIE IS SIGHTED. | 


“ (\vr playground,” continued Con- 
, queror, “had a large swing gate 
big et upon the beach some way 
ve high-water mark. We . passed 
through this, taking the precaution not 


to let it swing back with a clang, and 
just beyond found two of the Boat- 
ouse boys dressing themselves. 
“Ah! here we are at last,’ cried 
one of them; ‘we thought you Caddies 


had caved in and dare not show your- 
selves. We have had our dip, and now 
it’s your turn.’ 

“tT don’t believe you fellows have 
done more than wet your toes; at all 
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events, you have been precious sharp 
about it,’ cried Sparks. 

_ ‘If you chaps had been here to your 
time you would have seen whether we 
wetted our toes only, and how far we 
went in,’ was the rejoinder from the 
Boathouse representative. 

“Well, you shall see us go in, at all 
events. me, boys, off with your 
duds,’ cried Sparks, ‘and show these 
chaps what we can do? 

“Meantime, the dark patches of 
clouds that kept fast sailing across the 
moon had increased their speed, the 
wind freshened every moment, and the 
sea broke upon the shingly beach with 
a sullen sound, sharpened after the 
curl and dash of each wave; by 
the rush of the back draught the 
stones, pebbles, and shells rattled down 
the steep incline of the beach with a 
hissing, shrill sound, as each sea, larger 
than the last, tumbled in on the shore. 
The tide had reached high water about 
an hour before, and was beginning to 
ebb, as the wet line on the stones, show- 
ing out darkly in the fitful moonlight 

inst the otherwise white and 
bleached shingle of the beach, clearly 
indicated. 

“Tam able to swim pretty well, sir,” 
said Conqueror, “ but my heart rather 
misgave ine at this moment, for I 
knew that if any of us got washed out 
of our depth the tide was setting away 
to the westward, and there would be 
great danger of being carried away by 
it seaward.” 

“TI think it was your duty to have 
put a stop to this mad freak, even if 

ou had turned informer,” said Mrs. 

‘ortwell. 

“T can see how bad and even wicked 
it was now,” replied Conqueror, “but I 
only thought at the time of the disgrace 
of being outdone by our Boathouse 
rivals, who were standing by watch- 
ing our proceedings. In a minute 
or two,” continued the lad, “we were 
stripped, and following our leader, 
Spar s, closely, we ran into the sea. 
The first wave I met caught me 
full on the head and chest and sent 
me several yards up the incline of the 
beach, but I dashed in again and was 
close to Sparks in a few seconds, swim- 
ming outside the curlof the sea. We had 
barely made half-a-dozen strokes each 
when Philberry, who had gone in a few 
yards from us, gave a piercing cry, and, 
turning our heads, we saw he had his 
arms up in the air and seemed in a 
helpless state already ; the first wave 
he had encountered as he entered the 
water had knocked him off his legs, and, 
losing his presence of mind, he did not 
make a sufficiently vigorous effort to 

in his footing, so down he went 
rolling with the rush of stones and 
shells in the recoil of the wave. Of 
course, I struck out for him at once, 
and, seeing a big sea curling on us, 
seized one of his hands, holding on with 
all my might, and heading in for the 
shore. He was only just outside the 
line of breakers, but I eould feel the 
tide was sweeping us off, so I struck 
out as hard as I could with my legs 
and one hand, for a couple of strokes, 
and then the huge wave catching us 

gave us & well up on the in- 
cline of the beach. 


“\Now , down with your 


feet. Stand firm, do, or we shall be 
swept out again by the back-water.’ 

“Poor Phil was so scared and con- 
fused that he hardly understood me, 
and I really think we should have been 
washed out to sea and drowned—for I 
eould feel my feet giving way in the 
rush of water and stones that followed 
the break of the big wave—if the fourth 
boy of our party, who had not ventured 
in beyond just wetting his legs, had 
not heard Philberry’s cries, and, seeing 
the danger, ran to us, and seizing his 
other hand, helped me to lug him up to 
a safe position out of reach of the sea. 

“As soon as we got our breath, we 
shouted to Sparks to come ashore, which 
he did, and we all began to dress. On 
looking round for the Boathouse boys 
we could see nothing of them. Finding 
their own exploits likely to be outdone, 
or, perhaps, afraid of an alarm from the 
noise poor Philberry kicked up, they 
had run off to their own place. 

“Sparks was in high glee at the suc- 
cess, as he called it, of our adventure so 
far, as no one appeared to have been 
alarmed by the loud cry for help Phil- 
berry had uttered in his first great fear, 
although it certainly appeared to us to 
have been vehement enough to be heard 
at Westender Hou: r farther even. 
‘We've got on capitally as yet!’ cried 
he ; ‘and shall soon be safe in our roosts 

ain, with the satisfaction of havin; 
rivalled the Boathouse crew. At al 
events, this will stop them bragging !’ 
‘Yes, but we nearly drowned poor Phil- 
berry in doing it !” said I. ‘Oh, never 
mind that ; a miss is as good as a mile,’ 
replied Sparks ; ‘is it not, old fellow 1’ 

ded he to Philberry. The latter was 
in a state of semi-collapse from the 
shock he had received and the salt 
water he had managed to swallow, and 
only remarked that ‘he hoped he would 
be better by-and-bye.’ ‘Come on, then; 
boys, let’s have a race up to the house to 
warm us before we go to bed again.’ So 
we all set off at a run to the spot where 
we had left our rope of sheets hangin; 
out of the window. We soon reached 
the spot, but upon arriving there we 
discovered, to our horror and dismay. 
that the sheets had been removed, an 
that the window of the bedroom was 
shut down.” 

“ Really, Conqueror, this adventure 
of yours is getting quite interesting,” 
said the Colonel ; “but you must tho- 
roughly understand it seems to me to 
have been a quite useless and almost 
wanton risk on the part of your general 
and leader, Sparks, and the rest of you, 
and therefore not worthy of praise, 
although you displayed considerable 
pluck, I must say.” 

“You are quite right, sir, I am sure,” 
replied the boy. 

“There are cases where duty calls 
upon every one,” said the Colonel, “be 
he soldier, sailor, or schoolboy, to put 
aside all considerations of personal 
danger, and risk his life freely for 
others, or for the honour of his country 
and the service of his Queen, and in 
such circumstances it is only a poltroon 
who hangs back ; but I can call your 
gallantry in helping poor Philberry 
as praiseworthy only in a secondary 
degree, because, in point of fact, you 
none of you had any business to be 
where you were.” 


“Still, dear, the boy showed great 
courage and presence of mind in saving 
his schoolfellow,” mildly put in Mrs. 
Fortwell to her husband. 

Conqueror Compass blushed and hung 
down his head as the lady spoke. 

“T wish I had not told you about it,” 
said he, after a pause. ‘ 

“Oh, come now ; come, youngster !", 
cried the Colonel. ‘No nonsense, but 
let’s have the rest of this scrape of 

ours. How did you get on when you 
‘ound yourselves cut off from your base 
of operations, as it were?” 

“T should say, dear, they thought it 
an uncommonly base proceeding of 
somebody !” said Mrs. Fortwell. 

“Ha, ha! I’m surprised at you, Mrs. 
Fortwell,” said the Colonel, jocularly 5 
“and, I may add, I’m delighted too, for 
it’s cheering to hear you begin to 
brighten up as you used in the ol days 
dear ;” and as he said this the Colone 
gave an affectionate glance at his wife, 
whose tendency to melancholy appeared 
to have been broken in a marvellous 
way by the interest she exhibited in 
Conqueror Compass and his relation of 
the schoolboy doings at Westender 
House. , 

“Come, Conqueror, go on with your 
story, please,” said Mrs. Fortwell. “I 
declare it attracts me more than any- 
thing I’ve heard for a long time.” 

“ When we found that our retreat to 
our bedroom was cut off,” said Con- 
queror, resuming his account of the 
bathing adventure, “we were at first 
in some consternation, and Sparks said 
at once, ‘ Let’s get behind these laurels 
and firs and consider what’s best to be 
done.’ 

“*Tet’s go to the front door and 
knock and ring, and give ourselves up,’ 
said Philberry. 

“*Oh, yes ; that would be a spree!’ 
cried the fourth boy, ironically. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said Sparks. ‘Fancy 
the governor with a light, and perhaps 
a gun in his hand, and the teachers with 
their canes bringing up the rear if they 
had got scent of what has happened ! 
Besides, we should be all expelled to- 
morrow morning and packed off home, 
That will never do. hat do you say, 
Conky ?” 

“1 suggested to Sparks that perhaps 
the figure he saw, and that I fancied I 
saw too when we were about starting, 
might have had something to do witl 
the matter. 

“Tf it had, I don’t sec we are any 
better off,’ replied he. 

“¢Tt occurs to me it might have been 
the gardener, you know, said I. 

“The gardener! Oh hoppy thought! 
Let’s get the short ladder he uses for 
pruning and nailing the wall-fruit— 
that will be just the thing. I wonder 
where he keeps it ?’ said Sparks. 

“*T know, in the toolhouse at the other 
end of the garden, past the r-trees, 
up in the farther corner,’ said I. ? 

“‘Capital idea!’ ejaculated Phil- 


rry. 
“Now, then, Conky, let’s you and I 
go and get the ladder while the two 
others keep watch here,’ said Sparks, 
“So off we went, walking stealthily, 
and making as little noise as possible, 
towards the other end of the large 
arden. 
Ber The moon had been hidden by dark 
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clouds for some time before this ; but 
just as Sparks and I got opposite the 

rge pear-tree I have mentioned, the 
loom was dispelled by a bright gleam 
rom above. ‘The clouds had drifted 
away, and a clear stream of moonlight 
shone over the garden. Sparks and I 
were abreast of the pear-tree at this 
moment, when suddenly a man sprang 
out from the other side of it, and, seiz- 
ing us by our collars before we could 
recover ourselves from our surprise, ex- 
claimed 

“*So Dve found you out at last, you 
young rascals. You shan’t steal an 
more of my Jargonelles and Williams, if 
I know it. 

“*Why, it’s Jenkins, the gardener,’ 
said Sparks, rallying from his first con- 
fusion. ‘Don’t be a fool, Jenkins ; we 
don’t want your pears.’ 

“<That’s all very tine, Master Sparks,’ 
replied the gardener, not yet relaxing 
his hold upon our collars ; ‘I’ve lost as 
much fruit of one sort and another, this 
last summer, as will lose me my place if 
I can’t tind out them as took it; and 
here I sees to-night the reg’lar plan and 
design of you young robbers. I’ve 
found the clue to your little game, with 
your sheet ladder of ropes, you bright 
young articles !’ 

“‘T give you my word, Jenkins, that 
we did not come out for your pears.’ 

“*Nothing of the sort, Jenkins, I 
assure you, added I, feeling immensely 
relieved. You may be sure, sir, that it 
was the gardener who had come upon 
us, and not any of the house people. 

“*Well, perhaps you'll tell me what 
all this means, then,’ said Jenkins, ‘and 
what you young gents is up to—a-roam- 
in, ut here at this time. Pray 
what's your pertickler delight of a 
shining night if it isn’t pears and plums 
and cetera?’ 

“ At this speech Sparks and I nudged 
each other, as if to query the advis- 
ability of taking Jenkins into our con- 
tidence, and pledging him to secrecy in 
some way or another. So at least the 
nudge was interpreted by me, and I 
immediately said to Sparks, 

“‘Let’s tell him all about it. I'm 

sure he will not betray us—will you, 
now, Jenkins’ I added. 
_ “‘Well, that depends upon what it 
is; replied the gardener, cautiously. 
‘If it ain’t anything to do with my 
fruit, of course that alters the case.’ 

“*The truth of it is, Jenkins, we have 
been out bathing because the Boat- 
house boys dared us to it ; but it was 
the first, and I assure you it will be the 
last, time we shall do it, as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“*Out bathing! And do you mean 
to say you have been in the water to- 
night? 

“Yes, we have, Jenkins. And look 
here, we'll tell you all about it another 
time if-you will only Jet us have your 
ladder to get into our bedroom again.’ 

“*Ha, ha! I thought when I took 
the sheets away,’ laughed the gardener, 
‘I should catch the birds flying back to 
their nest; and so I have. But is it 
true what you say, that you got out to 
bathe, and not to gather my fruit ?’ 

“We again assured Jenkins upon our 
solemn words of honour that we had 
entertained no design upon the produce 
of the garden under his charge, and at 


last, by giving him one half-a-crown, 
which we found between us, and pro- 
mising him another, we induced him to 
lend us a ladder, with the aid of which 
we all mounted to our bedroom, and, 
slipping off our clothes quietly, we were 
soon fast asleep, and to all appearance 
safe from discovery.” 

“Alls well that ends well,’ Con- 
queror,” said the Colonel, “and i think 

you boys had great reason to be thank- 
ul you were not drowned that night ; 
it was a most foolish, hare-brained 
affair.” 

“T can see now that it was very 
wrong and very dangerous, and that we 
ought not to have done it, sir,” replied 
Conqueror ; “but I should like to know 
how the schcolmaster found out any- 
thing about it, for he never said any- 
thing to me on the subject.” 

“T fancy he learnt something of it 
from the gardener Jenkins, who had 
got the story by hits afterwards, and 

id not probably know the exact truth 
of what occurred ; so the schoolmaster 
attributed a very large share of blame 
to you, Compass, and he would not, I 
think,” said the Colonel, “have been 
disposed to let you continue at the 
schon! if you had not left when you 

id” 


“Do you think, sir, if I wrote and 
told him the whole truth it would be 
better, now he has learnt a portion 

it 

“Well, I'll think it over; there’s 
plenty of time between this and our 
arrival in Bombay to consider the 
matter, and if you behave well on 
board ship, and give me renson to be 
pleased with your conduct, I will com- 
municate inyself with the schoolmaster 
about you, and put you right in his 
estimation, as you wish it. There’s no 
occasion, you know, to do any harm to 
your schoolfellows who were mixed op 
in the affair with you, and I can speal 
of you without any more reference than 
necessary to their share in the scrape 
when I write.” 

“Thank you very much for your 
kindness, sir,” replied Compass. 

“And you must remember, Con- 
queror,” continued the Colonel, kindly, 
“that you are here beginning your 
career in life in earnest. There must 
be no more follow-my-leader games, that 
only end in mischief and trouble. Re- 
member that, while considering others, 
you must also be truce to yourself, and 
that when there is a feeling in your 
heart that your duty and your inclina- 
tion pome in different directions, you 
may be sure the way is the right one 
that leads to the former, however hard 
it may appear.” 

At this moment Mr. Parker, the 
second officer, popped his head into the 
cuddy, and said, “There is a large out- 
ward bound steamer passing us just 
now. One of the Peninsular and Oriental 
boats, with the Indian mails and pas- 
sengers. Perhaps you would like to 
have a look at her, Colone] Fortwell ?” 

“Thanks, I should, indeed,” replied 
the Colonel. 

“Let us go on deck and see what she 


is like.” 
Accordingly Colonel and Mrs. Fort- 
well followed by Conqueror, went up 


on the poop, where they found most of 
the other passengers assembled to see 


what was then much more uncommon 
then it is now, @ sficeut steamer: 
ull o} ers, shooting along in- 
dependently co the wind, which was 
directly i her course. Paddle- 
wheels not as yet been superseded 
by the screw, and this fine vessel looked. 
as she ranged up alongside almost of 
the John Line, altering her coure 
to steer clear of her, as if it would 
Le difficult to improve upon her, either 
for speed, appearance, or sea-going 
qualities. 

“That is, I think, the Indus, with the 
outward Bombay, China, and Mauritius 
mails,” said Captain Brown to Colonel 
Fortwell. “Would you like to look at 
her more closely ? Here is my glass,” 
and the captain of the ship offered 
Colonel Fortwell his spy-glass as he said 
this. 

“Much obliged,” said the Colonel. 
taking the glass. ‘I should have been 
on board the Indus myself, Captain 
Brown, only Mrs. Fortwell so very much 
preferred a sailing-ship to a steamer.” 

“She certainly showed her good taste 
in that,” replied Captain Brown. 

“ And, besides,” added the Colonel, 
adjusting the glass to the focus to suit 
him, “ we are not exactly so hurried as 
some of our military friends are. My 

iment has not been one of those 
ordered to proceed to China yet, al- 
though it is possible it may be before 


long. 

by this time Colonel Fortwell had 
placed the glass to his eye and was at- 
tentively scanning the decks of the 
great P. and O. steamship as she majes- 
tically paddled by the sailing craft he 
was on Yoard of. Her long row of ports, 
so comfortable in affording a large win- 
dow to every cabin, had each a or 
two at them, gazing at the sailing-ship ; 
the deck aft was crowded with ladies 
and gentlemen. Upon the bridge be- 
tween the funnels were the officer of the 
watch and the captain, pacing up and 
down with their Spy glasses under their 
arms, and forward, on the forecastle, 
8 @ group of seamen. ek 

Colonel Fortwell took all this in at a 
glance as he moved the spy-glass 
to note the faces and figures of those on 
board, probably thin! ing he might 
catch sight_of some one he knew re- 
turning to India. All of a sudden he 
uttered a loud exclamation which quite 
startled his wife and those standing 
near him. 

“Look! that’s my old servant, Sea- 
pie, or else his double !” : 

“What do you say, dear?” cried Mrs. 
Fortwell, “Seapie ! impossible ! Why, 
you know he was lost in the Castle- 

h, years ago—impossible !” 

4 declare it is Seapie, or else I never 
saw him,” said the Colonel. “There he 
is, in a red and black turban and dark 
dress, standing just against the com- 
panionway waiting upon some one on 
the quarter-deck.” f 

cr let me look, Colonel,” said Mrs 
Fortwell, excitedly, “I am sure I should 
know him in a thousand.” . 

The Indus was fast increasing her 
distance from the John Line as these 
few sentences were spoken, so the 
Colonel, beg ‘ing his wife to be quickin 
looking, he! rf the spy-glass for her. 

“Yes, yes. I believe—nay, I am 
sure,” aid she, “that it ly is our 
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old servant, Seapie, whom we all 
ht to be dead.” 
“Wave your hat, Colonel,” said Cap- 


tain Brown, “ perhaps he may 
you ; but he can hardly do that without 


a glass’ 
fhe vessels were now much farther 


apart than when Colonel Fortwell first 
looked at the Indus, and each moment 
the distance grew wider and wider. 
The Colonel waved his hat, and Mrs. 
Fortwell watched for a recognition 
from their old servant, but no notice 
was taken, except by some passengers 


who responded to the salute as a com- 
plimentary farewell greeting. 

The vessels were now separating 
fast, but as Mrs. Fortwell withdrew the 
telescope from her eye she said, “That 
certainly is Seapie and no one else.” 

(To be continued.) 


joys do not usually get credit for deep 
philosophy, but this can only be among 
peewon who ‘have never had the pleasure 
reading their rs at examinations. 
These valuable dceuments show that there 
are things dreamt of in their philosophy 
mane neithss in heaven Ber: sent: 
ing @ very short experience ve 
able to collect several interesting specimens 
of preternatural wisdom. Some current 
stories of amusing answers at examinations 
labour under the suspicion of being manu- 
factured, but I can assure my readers that 
every instance mentioned in this paper 
has actually been written down in sober 
earnest. 

Grammatical definitions afford excellent 
scope for philosophic insight. ‘‘ A vowel,” 
I have been told, ‘is an articulate sound 
which can be pronounced without the aid 
of averb.” ‘A noun is the name of .any- 
thing of the same class or kind.” “A 
personal pronoun is a word used instead of 
& noun, but it does not signify any 
ticular individual.” ‘‘ A verb is a word by 
means of which we express.” In another 
case, though the definition was the com- 
monp! one given in ordi grammar- 
books, the illustrative instance was pecu- 
liar: ‘*A pronoun is a word used instead 
of a noun, as ‘Thomas is industrious.’” 
He was surely a practical, matter-of-fact 
boy who, on ei asked to criticise the 
statement that in lish nouns there was 
no objective case and in English verbs no 
future tense, replied that in lish there 
was no future tense because no one could 
tell what was going to happen. t 

In the department or Reography defini- 
tions seem equally troublesome. Some 

notion of Britannia’s ness was 
‘ i in the mind of the pupil who 
lefined the equator as ‘‘an imaginary line 
drawn through the centre of the earth on 
which the sun never seta.” How delight- 
fally e is the definition of latitude as 
“ somethi in measuring land.” 
Scotchmen will be interested to know that 
ie climate of Edinburgh, Seoorin to one 
roung ho} , is “very hilly,” and, accor- 

i £5 another, “vel Textile,” It is even 
mere startling to thatithe productions 
of Scandinavia are “olive oil, figs, oranges, 
ver bora ealgee bh ta stro1 

t botani a is not a strong 
point with everybody, es we should never 
ve had the amusing statement that ‘‘ the 
mulberry is gern in the north of Italy 
and sent to be fatted in Germany.” The 
limits of knowledge were soon reached by 
the examinee from whom an invitation to 
tay all he knew about Jamaica elicited the 
answer that it was ‘‘a pretty island in the 
eee Heal aore omniscient was 
wi could sa) nothing respecting 

“the tndustries of Belgium then that 
clean people, and fought 

of Blenheim.” It would pro- 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 
By aN OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRIZEMAN. 


certain towns are situated revealed curious 
instances of jumbled associations. ‘Thus, 
Bath was said to be in Wells, Canterbury 
in York, Belfast in Cork, Sunderland in 
Newcastle, and Portsmouth in Cornwall. 
Map-makers of the future will please take 
notice of these important changes. The 
spelling in existing maps is not always 
considered final, or there would not 


such s1 sted improvements as the Grain 
mountains (signi: our old friend ‘the 
Graian Alps”), Vecuveous, Vesuvulous, 


Capatherians, and Worick. The famous 
boast of Louis that ‘there are no lon; 
any ees” receives unexpected fulfil- 
ment when we discover that we have 
instead Perynease, Pyranee, and Pireneess. 
This section nay be fittingly concluded, as 
it was begun, with a few definitions which 
have only to be seen to be admired. ‘An 
isthmus is two larger portions joining a 
narrow neck of land.” ‘A volcano throws 
up aches.” 

I am afraid that too often with boys 
history means romancing. Otherwise it 
would be impossible to account for the 
assertion that Simon de Montfort was 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or, as another 
sage declared, 1 he was a very wise 
king, and fought the battle of Bosworth 
against King Edward. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
missed a splendid opportunity when he 
undertook his Dictionary of National 
Biography without availing himself of the 
services of some juvenile prodigies that I 
have known. How his readers would open 
their eyes to find as a ‘‘life of Laud” the 
simple, unvarnished statement that ‘‘ Laud 
was put in the Tower because he received 
bribes and was the Archbishop of Can- 
tirbiry ;’ or as a ‘“‘life of the Earl of 
Warwick” that ‘the Earl of Warwick 
was hunged up by two chains and burnt to 
death, his end was peace.” 

The reason of the deposition of James IL 
is variously given. One theory is that 
“« James tried to execute absolute power ;” 
another that ‘‘James was banished use 
he tried to make the ministers read the 

rayer-book, and they wouldn’t.” A deep 

istrust of the usual genealogical tables, as 
well as of the dictionaries, is displa:; i 
the declaration that ‘‘at the accession of 
James I. the daughter of Henry VII. was 


the nearest are to the throne.” It is a 
slight anachronism, to nay the least, to 
pretend that ‘‘Cardinal Wolsey was edu- 


cated at the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion,” or that ‘‘ the South Sea Scheme was 
a sort of a bank in which shares were 
bought, which rose from £100 to £1000 
owing to the gold mines in Australia and 
California.” An equal lack of chrono- 
logical perspective was shown by the boy 
who, when asked into what two jes 
the Plantagenets were afterwards divided, 
first wrote down ‘‘ Whigs and Tories,” but, 
upon reflection, drew his “pen through these 
words, and wrote ‘‘ Conservatives and 
Liberals” over their rains. It is to be 
feared that the candidate who answered 
the question, ‘‘Say what you know of 
Wat Tyler's rebellion,” with the laconic 
reply, ‘‘ Very bad,” discovered after a time | 


that the exeellence of his moral judgment 
did not save him from the natural conse- 
quences of want of information. Still, such 
an answer was at least more accurate than 
that of a schoolfellow who maintained that 
Wat Tyler was knocked down by the Pope. 
John Milton, though he suffered many sur- 
prises, would probably have been surpri 
most of all to be told that an English 
schoolboy in the nineteenth cen! would 
attribute to him the authorship of Foxe's 
Book of Martyrs. Gray, too, would have 
modestly disclaimed the dignity of Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at London Uni- 
versity which was attributed to him by the 
same authority. And what have we to say 
of the following as an example of a cross 
question and crooked answer? ‘‘Say what 
you_know about the acquisition and logs of 
the French possessions.” ‘It was formed 
by Philip u. to keep the Protestants in 
prison.” 

Let me close this collection of miscel- 
laneous answers by quoting a whole exami- 
nation paper, which is here reproduced 
verbatim. ‘‘The foreign possessions of 
Henry 11. are France, America, and Rusaia, 
There was a battle fought at the Field of 
the Cloth of Go.d in the reign of Henry 11. 
Wyatt's insurrection broke out in Kent in 
the reign of Richard 1. Langton—who 
was once Earl of Essex, he tried to claim 
the crown in the reign of Henry 1. Becket 
—he was once Earl of Canterbury, who 
long before tried to claim the crown of 
Scotland. Grossetéte—lived in the rei 
of Henry vir. Chaucer—lived in the 
reign of Edward vi. Caxton—Eorl of 
Canterbury, lived in the reign of Henry 1x. 
Erasmus—lived-in the reign of Henry x. 
Sidney—lived in the reign of Richard 1v.” 
The friends of the boy who is Tesponsilis 
for this paper spend many w jours in 
searching the publishers’ lista for an an- 
nouncement of his forthcoming Revised 
History of England. When it appears, 
somebody's fortune will be made. 


— 


W. J. Cordon. 
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EXPRESS SPEED. 


Sv rae Autor or “A CaaT ABouT ENGINE-DRIVING.” 


NX for the opposi jion—the ‘Flying 
Scotchman.” King’s Cross was left at 
10 a.m., the train weighing much the same 
as its rival. The first 13 miles, all uphill, 
were covered in sixteen minutes; then 60 
miles an hour was kept up all the way to 
Huntingdon, 46 miles farther on. At 
Stoke x, just a hundred miles from 
London, is the summit of the Great 
Northern route ; its height is 427 ft. above 
the sea, while Grant’s House, north of Ber- 
wick, is only 367 ft. ‘The worst mile up 
to Stoke was done in 75 seconds, or at the 
rate of 48 miles an hour. At Grantham 
at 11.57 a.m., 1053 miles from London, the 
first stop occurred, for five minutes, the run- 
ning average up to then having been 54 
miles an hour. From Grantham to York, 
187; miles from London, it was 55, the city 
being reached at 1.32 p.m. Newcastle was 
reached at 3.23 p.m., Berwick was passed 
at 4.40 p.m., and Edinburgh reached at 
6 to the minute. Once or twice durin, 

the month the east coast train completed 
its journey in a quarter of an hour under 
time; on the last day of August the dis- 
tance was done in 7 h. 27 min. Al- 
lowing for the conditions of the road in 
either case, this Scotch run is the greatest 
feat railway engineers have yet performed. 

Time was when the ‘ Flying Dutchman” 
of the Great Western line was our fastest 
train, but it has remained unaccelerated, 
and the Northern flyers have given it the 
go-by. In short, the Great Northern has 
taken the lead in the development of express 
traffic, and has now more expresses in propor- 
tion to its mileage than any of the lines ran- 
ning into London. The Flying Scotchman 
during the winter months gets to Grantham, 
the first stop, in 2 hrs. 4 min. ; the 2 p.m. 
Sheffield and Manchester express does the 
distance in 1 h. 59 min.; the 5.30 p.m. 
express does it in2h. 3 min. The Scotch. 
man, like its North-Western rival, now 
reaches Edinburgh in 8} hours. 

The London and North-Western has also 
given much attention of late to express 
traffic, but, with the exception of this 

cial Scotch train, its trains are slower 
than those of the Midland or the Great 
Western. The Great Western holds its 
position entirely to its two Exeter expresses 
—up and down—daily. These are run on 
the broad gauye metals, and are known as 
the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman ” and the ‘Zulu;” 
the time spent on the journey being the 
same in both cases. Leaving Paddington 
at 11.45a.m. the passenger gets to Swindon, 
774 miles, at 1.12 p.m., the travelling be- 
ing at the rate of 53} miles per hour. 
From Swindon to Bath, 29} miles, takes 36 
minutes, or 497; miles per hour. Bristol 
is reached at 2.21 p.m. and left at 2.26 p.m. 


PART III. 


Taunton, 44} miles, is reached in 51 minutes, 
or at the rate of 52,4 miles per hour. 
Exeter, 1933 miles from Paddington, is 
reached at 4 p.m., the 30} miles from 
Taunton being covered in 39 minutes, or at 
the rate of 47} miles an hour. The 3 p.m. 
train out of London is timed to be a minute 
quicker than this, the minute being saved 
inthe stop at Taunton. The return journey 
takes just the same time. The Great 
Western does not carry third-class pas- 
sengers by these, its crack trains. Its 
best third-class running is from Padding- 
ton to Oxford, 63} miles, by the 9.55 a.m., 
which travels at the rate of 49 miles an 
hour, just a shade better than the 1 p.m. 
travels to Swindon. 

The Midland is famous for the punctuality 
of its expresses and the high running ave- 
rage of allits trains. Its best train at present 
is the Edinburgh express, leaving St. Pan- 
cras at 10.40a.m., and running to Notting- 
ham, 125 miles, withouut a stop, doing the 
distance in 2h. 25 min., or at the average 
speed of 51% miles an hour. Considering 
the uneven nature of the road, this is really 
first-rate going, but north of Nottingham 
the road difficulties increase and the Mid- 
land cannot get to Edinburgh under 93 h., 
though the road is only 4 miles longer than 
the North: Western. 

The Great Eastern is not famous for its 
speed. Its best train is the Continental 
Express, leaving Liverpool Street at 8 p.m., 
and reaching arwich, 70 miles, at 9.40 

.m., Which is at the rate of 42 miles an 
jour, With it we may end our notes on 
London expresses north of the Thames. 

South of the river we are badly served, 
speed and punctuality being matters of 
slight importance to the railway managers. 
Things were, however, much better during 
the last year than they have been, and we 
live in hope. ‘The South-Western, the best 
of the lines, now runs an express—the 12.30 
p.m. to Bournemouth, which does the dis- 
tance to Southampton, 78} miles, in 1 h. 
39 min., or at the rate of 47% miles an hour. 
This is the best train in the south of Eng- 
land. The Brighton and South Coast Com- 
pany make their best time in their 5 p.m. 
train from London Bridge, which does the 
50 miles to Brighton at 46} miles per hour, 
but their run on the difficult road to Ports- 
mouth, 85 miles without a stop, in 2 
hours, is really a better performance. The 
South-Eastern does its best in running to 
Dover, 743 miles, in 1 h. 38 min. The 
London, Chatham, and Dover runs from 
Herne Hill to Canterbury, 58 miles, in an 
hour and a quarter, which is at the rate of 
46; miles an hour ; and this is over a road 
very unfavourable to good s But the 
general average of the trains on this line is 


very low. Even ‘‘The Royal Netherlands 
Mail” (The Chatham Dutchman) to 
Queenborough travels at less than forty 
miles an hour ! 

Greater speed than that we have noticed 
has often been attained by special trains, 
but such efforts do not come in ordinary 
working, and have no record in time-tables. 
The late Prince Consort was once taken 
from Windsor to the west in occasional 
bursts of seventy and eighty miles an hour, 
but we can hardly give those wonderful 
spurts as examples of express speed. In 
the United States a train was once driven 
sixty-one miles at the rate of 654 miles an 
hour, but the ordinary rate is a long way 
below this. The fastest train now in the 
time-tables is the express from Baltimore to 
Washington, on the Baltimore and Ohio 
road, which runs the 40 miles at the rate of 
53 miles an hour ; the nearest approach to 
it being the express from Jersey City to 
Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania road, 
which runs at the rate of 48 miles an hour. 
The fastest long run is on the New York 
Central and Hudson River road, which rans 
from New York to Albany at 41 miles an 
hour, and from Albany to Buffalo at 40 
miles an hour. In the Trans-Continental 
trains the rate is much less. But this is 
owing to the open track requiring such a 
careful look-out to be kept os to render 
high speed an impossibility. The same 
cause keeps down the speed of the Canadian 
lines, and, indeed, of all our colonial lines, 
none of which can in any way be compared 
with those of the old country. 

In France there are six great companies, 
all under State control, and the best they 
can do is as follows. The Nord runs from 
Amiens to Calais, 102 miles, at a rate of 
44} miles per hour; the Est runs from 
Chalons to Belesme, 28 miles, at the rate of 
45 miles_an hour; the Ouest runs from 
Paris to Dieppe, 125 miles, at the rate of 
36 miles an hour; the Midi runs from Bor- 
deaux to Cette, 296 miles, at the rate of 42 
miles an hour; the P.L.M. (Paris, Lyon, 
Mediterranée) runs from Paris to Mar- 
seilles, 536 miles, at a rate of 39 miles an 
hour ; the Orleans runs from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, 364 miles, at the rate of 44} miles an 
hour. 

In Belgium there is an express runnin; 
41} miles an hour between Ostend an 
Bruges. In Holland the run from Am- 
sterdam to Nieuwersluis is done at 42} 
miles an hour, that from Flushing to Venlo 
at 41}. 

But we need not go through Europe in 
detail ; let it suffice to say that in all the 
rest of the world there is no train averaging 
over 40 miles an hour. 

(THE END.) 


HOW TO BECOME A THOUGHT-READER; 
OR, ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


FF" some few years pasi it has been the | Bishop, but amateurs may occasionally be 
fashion to experiment in what is | met with at evening parties, who, for the 


generally known as ‘ thought-reading,” 
and no doubt many astenishing results 
have been attained by the professors of the 
art. Not only has it been exhibited in 
blic by clever performers, such as Stuart 
‘amberland, red Capper, and Irving 


entertainment of their friends, are willing 
to exhibit their powers; and very often 
with most puzzling results. 

Whether there really is anything in the 
matter, or whether their periormances are 
only clever tricks, I must leave others to 


judge ; it is not my pu 3 to discuss the 
question. They do find pins hidden in 
most extraordinary Places, and they do 
read the numbers of bank-notes without, 
as far as the audience is aware, having 

any opportunity of gaining their knowledge. 
How it is done I must leave others to 
explain, if they will, but the object of this 
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paper is to show ‘‘Our Boys” how they 
can, during the present holidays, amuse 
their friends and gain kudos for themselves 
by exhibiting their proficiency in a branch 
of the mystic art, and that without any 
more training than can be gained im ten 
minutes. 

1 think the best plan by which I can 
explain my method, and make it clear, will 
be to give a description of a stance, and 
then initiate my readers into the modus 

indi. Before I commence I may state 
| I cannot promise invariable success 
(in this I am like all other thought-readers), 
but so far I have never failed, and ver 
few professed thought-readers can say this 
much. 

We will imagine that a party of friends 
are gathered toether in the drawing-room, 
and that the conversation has turned upon 

ht-reading. Our amateur professor 
in the art then says in the most careless 
manner he can assume (for it adds im- 
measnrably to the eftect of his perforeeeae 
it appears to i u), ** Well, 
ladies ed gentlemen, thought do not set 
up to be a regular professor of thought- 
reading, yet I found out quite by accident 
a short time since that nature has gifted me 
with a certain amount of power in_this 
direction, and if it would amuse you I am 
willing to attempt an experiment or two 
this evening.” This offer, you may be sure, 
will be received with enthusiasm by those 
present, for there will be certain to be 
among the guests some, at any rate, who 
have never witnessed an exhibition of 
thought-reading, and who are anxious to 
have an opportunity of doing so. You 
eontinue, ‘‘ Remember, if you please, that 
I will not promise to be successful, for in 
this matter success depends largely upon 
the condition of susceptibility in which m; 
brain is at the time, and that I cannot te! 
until I attempt the experiments; at an: 
tate I will do my best, and should I fail 
must crave your kind indulgence.” It is 
always well to commence with this warning, 
for it gives a greater effect to your subse- 
quent success, and provides a loophole for 
escape in case you should fail. ‘‘ The con- 
ditions under which I will make the 
attempt are somewhat different from those 
ef the regular performers, but I do not 
fancy you will think they detract from the 
extaordinary nature of the experiment. 

“In the t place it is necessary that 
some lady or gentleman should act as a 
mediam ; some one between whose mind 
and my ewn there is sympathy. Perhaps 
you, sir”—addressing a gentleman present— 
“‘would not mind assisting me in this capa- 
city. Pardon me a moment ”—you go aie 
to him, lay your hand on his fore) FR 
close your eyes, and stand perfectly still 
and silent for a minute, while the re- 
mainder of the guests watch you in 
wonder. Then you open your eyes, at the 
same time heaving a sigh of exhaustion, and 
say, ‘No, sir, I am afraid I never could 
sacceed with you, there is not an atom of 
sympathy between us. It would only be 
coarting failure were I to attempt anything. 
“‘Madame, will you aid me?” On receiving 
the lady’s consent, go through the same 
performance with her, but do not let your 
sigh express nearly so much exhaustion, 
and smile as you say, ‘ With this lady I 
bare? not the slightest sel making the: 
at it, our minds are in perfect s thy, 
and I do not anticipate any diffeulty 4 
reading her thoughts. Now, while I am 
out of the room will the company settle 
among themselves on some small article, 

you like, from a pin to a pump- 
handle, and having done a0, will one of you, 
accompanied by the mediam, take that 
article into a dark room and hide it in the 
most secret place you can think of !—but you 
aust allow the medium to know where it 


is placed—and I will ask this dy who has 
consented to act in that capacity to fix her 
thoughts most intently upon the hidden 
object, for the more concentrated her 
thoughts are the easier will be my task. 
From the time I leave this room before you 
have even settled on what you are going to 
conceal, I do not wish to cast my eyes on 
the medium until I have fulfilled my task, 
for if she will only fix her thoughts suffi- 
ciently I hope to be able to read them through 
brick walls quite as readily as if she were 
standing at my side. 

“T can perform the experiment just as 
well in the light, but I think you will all 
admit that it is a far more exacting test of 
my powers if I am successful ina room from 
which every atom of light is excluded. 
These are the only conditions—I will run 
them over again that they may be quite 
clear. You settle on some small object, 
which one of the party, accompanied by 
the medium, takes into a dark room and 
hides ; yon then keep the medium under 
lock and key, if you like, at any rate where 
I shall not have the slightest chance of 
communicating with her, in any form or 
shape. She fixing her mind intently on 
the hidden object, I will go into the dark 
room and do my best to discover the article. 
Is that quite clear? Very well, pardon me 
one moment.” 

You stand behind the medium, place your 
hands round the upper part of her head with 
the fingers resting on the temples, close 
your eyes, stand Perfectly silent, allow the 
muscles of your face to work and twitch, 
then, with a deep sigh, remove your hands 
and leave the room without uttering a word. 

For the sake of example we will imagine 
the company has selected the scarf-pin of 
@ gentleman as the object to be hidden, and 
one of their number goes with the medium 
into the dining-room, in which there is no 
light, the gas having been turned out, 
and conceals the pin in one of the metal 
leaves which ornament the gaselier, hang- 
ing from the ceiling. The hider and the 
medium come from the room, and close the 
door. Word is taken to you that all is 
ready. You enter the dark room, close the 
door behind you, and if within the next 
three minutes you do not emerge holding the 
hidden pin you are « duffer, and unworthy 
of credence as a thought-reader. 

The manifestation, or whatever you may 
please to call it, to the uninitiated appears 
marvellous, whereas it is really most sim- 
ple, and depends not so much on you as on 
the medium, who must be an accomplice. As 
arule in conjuring, the use of accomplices 
marks a low standard of the art, but there 
are cases in which they can be legitimatel, 
made use of, and this is one of them. It 
will be a fair test of the powers of deception 
possessed by the thought reader if he can 
conceal the fact that the person he selects 
as a medium is an accomplice. 

The whole secret of the trick consists in 
the medium leaving his or her watch on, or 
as near as it is possible to place it to, the 
hidden article. This proceeding cannot be 
seen, because the room is dark, and when 
the thought-reader enters and closes the 
door behind him, all he has to do is to 
stand perfectly silent and listen. He will 
immediately hear the ticking of the watch, 
and, having found it, he must search all 
round it until he discovers some article 
likely te be the one hidden. It semetimes 
hap, that it is impossible for the 

ium to place the watch touching the 
article, and there may be one or two things 
in close proximity; then it is the best 
course for the thought-reader to select the 
article which appears to be most out of 
place in the position. In my own perform. 
ances I take care to provide myself with a 
box of silent matches, and directly I enter 
the room I light one, and give my eyes as 


well as my ears a chance of discovering the 


watch ; having found that, a second match 
generally is cient to discover the hidden 
icle. 


My first attempt in this line was when 
the scarf-pin was hidden in the gaselier. 
My medium had performed his part faith- 

uy and placed his watch in the leaf as 
we I heard the ticking, but for some 
time I could not conceive where the sound 
came from. I walked round and round the 
room, listening intently. It always seemed 
to be at the same distance from me, and I 
was growing fairly puzzled, when my eyes 
fell on the lier, and the next instant I 
had found the pin. It may be of service to 
some would-be thought-readers if I mention 
8 few likely places in which articles are 
often concealed. For some reason or other, 
pins are the favourite articles for conceal- 
ment; after them come articles from the 
pockets, such as knives, pencil-cases, but- 
ton-hooks, or thimbles. Pins are often 
hidden by sticking them into the walls, in 
which case (if they are sufficiently firm) the 
watch can be hung on them, or else placed 
on the floor immediately beneath them. 
They are also thrust up to their heads in 
the ding and seate of chairs, when the 
watch can be laid on them. With other 
objects, a common place of concealment is 
within or below some ornament on the 
chimney-piece, or, if there are books lying 
about, between the leaves. The feat seems 
80 well-nigh impossible for an amateur to 
perform that you will not often find people 
pick difficult places of concealment. 

Finalty, I would advise half an hour’s 
practice with your medium before attempt- 
ing to give a performance ; and when you 
are in doubt as to having hit on the right 
article, it is as well, on entering the room 
where the guests are waiting you, to com- 
plain of the medium having allowed his 
mind to wander for a second or two; and 
then, should your selection prove at fault, 
you have some one else beside your infalli- 
ble self to bear the blame. 

SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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CONUNDRUM. 


‘WELL-ING-BO-ROUGH 
(Gin) (Bo-peep). 


WARRIOR 


ARTHUR NEE 
(Uianelly), 


sR. —“ Draughts” are fully treated in our 
“Indoor Games and Recreations.” 


AMATEUR (Worcester).—The best articles we know 
on model-engine building are to be found in our 
buck volumes, or reprinted in our newly-issued 
“Indoor Games and Amusements.” 


CARPET Bac.—We are much obliged for the ‘cut- 
ting.” The picture is no doubt copied from our 
ages, but it is so artfully done that it would, we 
fear, be difficult to legally bring the matter home 
to the plagiarist. 
G. W.—AlI out of print. 


F. B. (Bolton.)—1. Yes, the ‘Joe Sieg” verses de- 
scribed a real event. 2. For “Shadow Show” 
refer to our “ Indoor Games and Recreations.” 


A Music-Lovina Canvck.—We have printed in our 
Christmas Number the composition of one of the 
prize-winners in our last music competition. 


WILLIE.—Four-handed chess will be found described 
in our “Indoor Games and Recreations.” 


A. F.—Yes, all the swimming articles will be re- 
printed in oar ‘‘Outdoor Sports and Pastimes.” 


SouTHAMPTON.—For self-tuition you will find Cus- 
sell's “Popular Kdugator,” or Ward and Look’s 
“Universal Instructor,” to contain suitable 
articles. Both publications are obtainable in 
monthly parts through any bookseller. 
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E.0.—All persons thinking of 
ting should apply for 
ce to the Emigration In- 
quiry Office, 31, Broadway, 

Westminster. When a Go- 

vernment Department exists 
for the purpose uf answering such 
inquiries, it is mere waste of time 
to take your turn in a magazine. 


A. H. GARMSTON.—Dummy figures for ventriloquists 
old by Edwards, doll-maker, Waterloo Road, 


AURELIA.—Such questions of proportional distribu- 
tion are readily solved by simple equations, and in 
any algebra you will find examples. 


| B.C. P.—The Exhibition e: ues are printed by 
y rs. Clowes and Sons, Charing Cross; and 
remainder copies can probably be obtained ‘from 


them on application, 


S.C. P.—We have a coloured plate of the Indian 
Army in preparation, 

| Bork.—1. The sequel to ‘The Swiss Family Robin- 

son” is ‘ Willis the Pilot,” of which an edition is 

published by Messrs. Warne and Co. 2 Keep a 

dog in the garden. 


Curious B. 0. P.—1. The specimen sent is galena. 
2. Any bookseller. A good edition is the two shil- 
ling one in the Chandos Classics. 


AN ADMIRER OF CRICKET.—What next, we wonder. 
“Is cricket of German origin?” Why, of course ! 
All German ; everything is of German origin—the 
sun, the moon, the universe, the Boy's OWN PAPER 
—all German! “Seek ye the Germ !” 


CaPITaL.—Brentford Is the county town of Middle- 
sex. Lendon is a county of itself. There is no 
such thing as the capital of @ county, so that your 
ditliculty is imaginary. 

Rruvr.—To soften indiarubber, boil it—or keep it 
in your trousers-pocket for a week or two! 


A. OWEN.—There is an enamel in all colours for 
wood and other things, made by Aspinall and Co., 
Hollydale Works, Peckham, 5.£., and procurable 
thi +h any grocer or oil-warehousemau. It costs 
a shilling a tin. 

AMENHOTEP.—1. Linneus is the Latinised name of 
Charles Linné, a Swedish naturalist, who was born 
in 1707, and died in 1778. 2. The artist who illus- 
trated the “Last of the Paladins” was Edward 


Zier. 

Don.—1. The ‘Silver Cafion” is now published 
Sampson Low and Co., Fetter Lane, £.0., in 
format hak-a-crown. 2 London. 
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HaAckNey.—The stampa 

Ushy the register letters na 
horizon! 7 to 
through a dealer. one 


SUNBRAM.—The article 
the Summer Number for » 
have is for 1838, The * Mod 
ul ed monthly by T. 
Fru, and now cate t 
free, It has not missed a 
you should inform the editor 6 
made the statement. . 


ToaD.—The “jewel in a toad’s: 


A Novicg.—1. A 5 ‘En, 
Nuttall’s, edit by ney LT 
sentence stands for query, 


word or statement is doubtful. © 
pedia Britannica has plaus of 


H. E. Gunner.—Get a copy of 
Mart.” You will find among thes ail 
the prices of all breeds af pigeons, 

MILES.—The Cavalry Depot is at Canterbury. 11°" 

want to enlist, go there. 

A. H. TURNER —If a man's wicket is put down’ han 
he is trying to take a run, he is “run out. a 
has not attempted to take a run, but a amply ot 
of his ground, he is ‘‘stamped.” In your ‘oi 
you tried to take a run, saw it woalda't do, | 
tried te get back to your ground, and you ¥ 
“run out.” 

Miooaes. tara 4s 40 called from old lone 
was the proprietor of the ground. 
in our + Bookahell”™ series. ne 

ANX10US.—The standard d entirely oo 
state of the recruiting market. Whea eesti 
briak the authorities can afford to be partis 
when littie ia doing they are glad to take a il 
quality. Inquire at headquarters, and thal 
give you the measurements for the day. 


VERTRILOQUIST.—Heads and dummies can, be oy 

ale ape ane aR Sot 
xfor juutte’e) ; 
Noah's Ark, Holborn (corner <£ Great Tarmstile. 

Duxcanvs.—Wesh your pencil drawings over ¥! 
collodion or milk. 5 

A. 8. B. B.—Clean brass with ammonia, or Brot! 
Crystal Soap, or Sapolio. 

GWTLLDL—1. « Business” in written and poblsn 
by Mr. Platt, the woollen warehouscmml, 0 1) 
comer ae biipontbey Street sad § ‘St. Martio’s! a 

e Commerci 
lished by Warne and Co., Bedford Street, Str 


Price One Penny. 
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THROUGH THE DARKNESS 
OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 
By Davip Ker, 

Author of “ Iderim the Afghan,’ 


CHAPTER XIII.—DYING BY INCHES. 


ff the evening before the scene described in our 

last chapter (or rather just as that evening 
Sdeepening into night), all Poong Ndongo had 
‘stirred by the coming of the Portuguese army 
0 a bustle of fierce and feverish activity. The 
| glow of torches lighted up every crag and 
(tof the giant rock, and beneath their spectral 
ve swarms of wild black figures were hurrying 
(elessly to and fro, filling their quivers with 
fows, sharpening their spears and knives, piling 


‘+ +Forpear, white chief!’ cried the fetish-man.” 
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huge stones along the brow of the cliff 
in readiness for hurling down upon 
the besiegers, vanishing ghostlike into 
the rock-cut chambers and p: es, 
of the cliti, rushing in and out of the 
little thatched huts that clung like 
nests to its higher ledges, for the rodk 
of Poong Ndongo, which had the shape 
of a huge tumbler on its precipitous 
outer face, was more like a cup within, 
its inner sides sloping steeply down to 
a vast circular hollow in the centre 
surrounded by ony hovels of cane and 
thatch, and thickly clothed with rich 
grass, on which were now pastured a 
number of goats and cattle sufficient 
to provision the whole garrison for a 
considerable time. 

By a singular freak of nature, one 
tall tower-shaped crag on the edge of 
this circle si quite apart from the 
rest of the cliff, like a solitary pillar, 
forming a kind of natural citadel. In 
this crag a former Ngolo king had 
hewed himself out a rude palace, con- 
cerning which strange and _ fearful 
legends were whispored among the tribe. 
It was said that deep in the heart of the 
palace rock lay a gloomy chamber, where 
the savage native priests offered u 
those hideous human sacrifices which 
formed part cf the grim Ngolo religion. 

The only visible ap roncl to this ill- 
omened Spor (althoug| another entrance 
was said to exist, known only to the 
priests themselves) was a frail bridge of 
planks, lashed together with ropes of 
twisted grass, which spanned the fear- 
ful gulf between a rocky platform that 
projected from the summit of the main 
clift and a small cloorway in the side of 
the palace rock. 

Across that perilous bridge, just as ° 
the last gleam of sunset died out of the 
darkening sky, two men came slowly 
and carefully from the doorway toward 
the platform. One was King Kabembi 
himself, the other scemed to be a white 
man. On reaching the platform Ka- 
bembi muttered something to his com- 
panion, who opened a rude wooden door 
that masked a kind of ¢ell in the rack, 
and went in alone. 

On the floor lay a man, bound hand 
and foot, and seemingly either asleep or 
unconscious. The new-comer bent over 
him and said, in a sharp, jeering tone, 
“Senhor Dom Sebastian da Estrella, 
wake up and listen to the good news 
which your twin brother José d’Ouro 
has brought you! Your friend Dom 
Miguel and his army lie encamped 
around us! Will you not rise and wel- 
come them ?” 

The cruel mockery of the wretch’s 
tone seemed to rouse the nrostrate man, 
who moved slightly, but made no an- 
swer, while José d’Ouro continued : 

“T have been masquerading again in 

our likeness, worshipful senhor, and 
have done some deeds which will give 

our name arare renown. I have visited 

om Miguel's camp and stolen his official 
seal, which I wanted for a purpose of 
my own. Ho,ho! [ hav= led a party 
of his soldiers into a Ngolo ambuscade, 
‘where they were all killed. I decoyed 
away Donna Rosarita from Calumbo, as 
the Senhor da Estrella, bearing the 
General’s official seal. Ha, ha!” 

Here the brpator paused, as ‘ expect- 
ing a burst of rage or agony, bat Dom 
Sebastian remained silent as a statue. | 


“She is now in this very town, within 
a hundred feet of you,” resumed José: 
“and while her father and his men are 
cursing you as the villain who betrayed 
her to the enemy, Kabembi is vowing 
to kill her the moment they fire a shot 
against the city. How like you that, 
my noble senhor?” 

e paused again for an answer, but 
Da Estrella gave no sign of having 
heard him, or being even aware of his 
presence, and this utter disdain goaded 
the ruffian out of his spiteful mockery 
into brutal rage. 

“Dost thou heed me, thou tongue- 
tied fool?” he roared. “’Tis thy life 
that hangs in the balance, and her life 
likewise. Once more, and for the last 
time, ere I give thee up to those who 
stand ready to seize thee, wilt thou 
swear friendship to the king, and help 
us to drive away these Portuguese and 
Mantee dogs? Bethink thee that when 
thou art dead all men will loathe thee 
as a traitor, and then the shame can 
never be wiped off, for no man will 
know the truth but myself !” 

Then, at last, Dom Sebastian lifted 
his head, and eyed his tempter with n 
look of such withering scorn that even 
the hardened villain quailed beneath it. 

“Dog!” he cried; “offer thy foul 
terms to creatures like thyself, not to 
me! Think’st thou that I am a dastard 
like thee? Not to save my own life 
twenty times, nor a life dearer than 
my own, would I be, even for one 
moment, the vile thing that thouart. I 
shall die as befits a man; but for thee, 
murderer, liar, traitor, kidnapper, Fate 
hath in store the doom of a coward. I 
see it written in thy face. Begone, and 
leave me in peace to pray my last 
prayer to God!” 

Before the stern voice and flashin 
eye of his victim the miscreant shrank 
back as if from a blow, and slunk out 
of the cell to join Kabembi, who was 
striding to and fro outside like a caged 
ion. 

“He refuses!” said José, in a scarcely 
audible voice. 

“Then shali he feel,” rejoined the 
king, fiercely, “how they fare who defy 
me! Call up the men, and (et it be done 
forthwith.” 

A few moments later two powerful 
Ngolos were seen moving cautiously 
over the terrific bridge towards the 
palace rock, carrying between th-m 
the bound and helpless form of Lom 
Sebastian. Behind them came José 
d’Ouro, and just in front of them 
stalked a gaunt, grim-looking native of 
vast stature, fantastically arrayed in a 
circlet of black feathers, a necklace of 
human teeth, and other insignia of an 
African “ fetish-man.”* 

From the doorway a narrow tunnel- 
like passage led them into a long, low, 
gloomy chamber, or rather vault, cut in 
the heart of the rock. ‘At the far end 
of it, a torch that flamed and _ crackled 
in an iron ring fixed to the wall showed 
them a deep archway, closed by a heavy 
door barred and banded with iron, 
which José d’Ouro was about to open. 

“Forbear, white chief!” cried the 
fetish-man; “none must enter here 
save the sacrificer and the victim !” 


* Aterm answering to the ‘‘medicine-man” of the 
American Indians. 


And, lifting Da Estrella’s light frame 
in his-powerful arms, he Hung back the 
mysterious door, and entered, saying 
as he did so, in a whisper like the his 
of a snake, 

“Christian, this place is called the 
Temple of Death—thou shalt soon se 
why I” 

It was indeed a fit name for th 
awful place into which this grim pries 
bore the doomed cavalier. No beam o 
daylight ever biightened those dam 
slimy, sunless walls, which looked doubh 
ghastly beneath the spectral gleam o 
a light that burned feebly in a humar 
skull suspended by a cord from th 
roof. This hideous lamp overhung : 
vast black pit of unknown depth, fa 
down in the darkness of which migh 
be faintly discerned the ghostly glimme 
of water, broken at times into confusec 
and wavering gleams, as if some livin 
thing were stirring in the unseen depth 
below. 

Around the edge of this awful gul 
ran a low rocky parapet, giving i 
some resemblance ‘to the mouth of 
well—a likeness increased by a stron; 
movable beam placed across th 
parapet, as if for the raising and lower 
ing of buckets. To that end of th 
beam which overhung the chasm wa 
attached a kind of wickerwork cradle 
while the other end was held dow 
upon the floor by the weight of an enor 
mous earthen jar, almost as large as 
small cask, and filled to the brim wit 
water. : 

The fetish-man laid Dom Sebastian’ 
helpless figure in the cradle, and the 
made with his knife a tiny hole i 
the great jar, whence the water bega 
instantly to escape drop by drop 
for, instead of hurling the victir 
at once into the abyss, it was th 
rule of these horrible sacrifices t 
prolong his agonies to the utmost b 
Keeping him suspended over it unt 
the counterbalancing jar, lightened « 
its contents drop by drop, could n 
longer counterpoise his weight, and th 
cradle, dipping suddenly down, flun 
him headlong into the ghastly chasi 
below. , 

“Farewell, gallant senhor !” shoute 
José through the doorway, with 
brutal laugh. “I repaid thy fath 
with a poisoned arrow, bu: the teeth : 
the sacred crocodiles will avenge n 
upon his son. Good appetite to then 

‘arewell !” 

The retreating steps of the prie 
were followed by the clang of the hea 
door, and Dom Sebastian was aloi 
with darkness and the shadow of deat 

Then, and not till then, did t 
doomed man realise the full horror 
his doom. ‘To be cut off by an ear 
death would have been nothing to } 
hold spirit, had he fallen in the press 
battle, with his ccuntry’s flag w 
above him, and the shout of victo 
in his ear. But to die thus by inch 
alone in the eternal darkness, bout 
helpless, unable to strike one blow { 
himself—and to feel that his fate wor 
be for ever unknows and his name 
branded with everlasting infamy 
that of one who had betrayed his co 
rades and disgraced his country—t 
was indeed hard to bear. 

Meanwhile the crocodiles of the 
had scented their prey, and their re 
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movements shed a spectral glimmer 
through the gloom below, deepening 
the horror of death itself with the dis- 
gust inspired by the foul and loathsome 


reptiles that were to inflict it. And still, 
amid the tomb-like silence, the water 
that leaked from the fatal jar could be 
heard falling, drop, drop, drop, on, the 


stones—measuring with its hollow tick 
the last moments of » brave man’s life, 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


tT landing took place amid shouts 
of joy from the youngsters. To 
them any change from the ordinary life 
was as good as a new game. Dole 
capered about on the bank; Iverson 
and Jenkins ran to the side of the lake ; 
while Costar took Moko aside and 


said — 

- Didn’t you promise us a good 
dinner 7” 

“Yes, but rt will have to do without 
that,” said Moko. 

“And why?” 

“Because I shall have no time to get 
dinner to day.” 

“What! No dinner?” 

“No, but there will be supper. And 
the bustards will be just as good for 
supper.” 

And Moko grinned and showed his 
shite teeth. 

The youngster gave him a punch in 
‘ken of good-will, and ran off to join 
his friends; whom Briant had warned 
hot to get out of sight. 

“Are you not gone with them?” he 
asked his brother. 

“No! I would rather stop here!” 
answered Jack. 

“You had much better take a little 
exercise,” said Briant. “I am not at 
all easy about you, Jack. You have 
somethit pen are hiding from me. 
Are you ill?” ¥ 

“No! There is nothing the matter 
with me.” 

Always the same reply, which never 
satisfied Briant, who was resolved to 
have the matter cleared up some day, 
¢ven at the cost of a scene with the o! 
stinate boy. 

_But there was no time to lose if the 
night was to be spent in French Den. 

At the outset the cave had to be 
visited by those who did not know it. 
And as soon as the raft was securely 
moored to the bank in a backwater 
away from the current, Briant asked 
his frionds to accompany him. Moko 
ad provided himself with one of the 
ship’s lamps, in which the flame, greatly 
increased by the power of the lenses, 
ave a remarkably bright light. 

At first the boys had to clear away 
the entrance. As the branches had 
been placed by Briant and Donagan so 
were they found: and consequently no 
haman being, no animal, tried to 
enter the cave. 

After the boughs were cleared away 
the boys glided through the narrow 
zutrance. In the glare of the lantern 
the cave was much better lighted than 
by the resinous torches of the ship- 
wrecked man’s candles, 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of ‘The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—A CAPTURE. 


“Eh ! we shall find this a tight fit,” | which had to be boiled only for a few 


said Baxter, who had begun to measure 
the cave. 

“Bah !” exclaimed Garnett. “If we 
put the beds one over the other, like 
they do on board ship—” 

“Why ?” asked Wilcox. “We have 
only got to put them side by side on 
the ground—” 5 

“And then,” said Webb, “we shall 
have no room to move about.” 

“ Well,” said Briant, “you won’t move 
about, that is all. Have you a better 
place to offer us, Webb?” 

“No—but—” 

“ But,” said Service, “the important 
thin is to have a place to shelter us. 

i 
he would find a complete mansion— 
with drawing-room, dining-room, bed- 
room, bath-room—” 

“ No, of course not,” said Cross. “ But 
is there any place where you can 


cook 4” 
. Outside,” said Moko. 

“That will be very inconvenient in 
bad weather,” said Briant. “I thought 
we should. bring the stove inside to- 
morrow—” 

“The cooking-stove in the cave, where 
we sleep!” exclaimed Donagan in a 
tone of unmistakable disgust. 

Pride fe can use your smelling- 
salts, Lord Donagan !” exclaimed Ser- 
vice, laughing loudly. 

“tf T like, I will, Mr. Cook’s Mate!” 
responded Donagan, with a frown. 

3 “All right! all right!” said Gor- 
on. 

“Whether the thing is nice or not, 
we shall have to decide about it at once. 
If the stove is used for cooking, it will 
also do to*keep us warm. As to getting 
some room by ig ing out chambers in 
the rock, we shall have all the winter 
for the work, if it can be done. But 
now let us take French Den as it is, 
and get into it as soon as possible.” 

The beds were then brought in and 
laid in order on the sand. Close as the 
were, the boys, accustomed to the small 
cabin of the schooner, did not tind them 
any too close. 

‘his occupied the rest of the day. 
The large table of the yacht was then 
laced in the rxiddle of the caye, and 
arnett and $3 youngsgers laid the 
cloth. : 

Moko and Service had done their 
work well. A fireplace had been made 
between two large stones at the foot of 
the cliff, the fire being fed with dry 
wood gathered by Webb and Wilcox 
under the trees. About six o'clock the 
soup—that is to say, the meat biscuit 

: : © 


not suppose that Webb imagined | 
ni 


minutes—was giving forth a pleasin, 
fragrance ; a dozen tinamous, spit! 

on an iron bar, were roasting before a 
brisk fire over a dripping-pan, in which 
Costar would very much have liked to 
put his fingers; and while Dole and 
verson acted as turnspits, Fan followed 
their movements wit. 

terest. 

Before seven o'clock the boys were 
gathered round the table in the cave 
which was their refectcry and their dor- 
mitory. The benches, folding seats, and 
wicker chairs of the schooner had been 
brought in. F 

The day had been a tiring one. When 
hunger was satistied the boys thought 
of little but going to sleep. But Gor- 
don proposed that they should visit the 
tomb of Baudoin, whose dwelling they 
now occupied. Night was darkening 
the horizon of the lake, and its waters 
were reflecting the last rays of the sun 
as they found the little mound and 
stood by the wooden cross. 

At nine o'clock the beds were occu- 
pied, and all were asleep except Dona- 
gan and Wilcox, whose turn it was: to 
watch, and who kept up a large fire at 
the mouth of the cave to scare away 
dangerous visitors. 

The next day, the 9th of May, and the 
three days that followed, were spent by 
all hands in unloading the raft. Already 
the mist piling up with the west wind 
announced a period of rain or snow. 
The temperature scarcely rose above 
freezing; and it was important that 
everything should be got into the cave | 
as soon as possible. 

For a few days, in view of the urgency 
of the work, the sportsmen stayed at 
home. In the afternoon, when Moko 
lighted his fire, he had the satisfaction 
of declaring that it worked admirably, 
so that even in bad weather food could 
be cooked. 

During the following week Donagan, 


significant in- 


Webb, Wilcox, and Cross, together with 
Garnett and Service, had uite enough 
shooting to satisfy them. One day they 


had penetrated into the forest of birches 
and beeches by the side of the lake 
about half a mile from the cave. Here 
and there traces of the work of man 
were very evident. There were dit shes 
dug in the ground, covered with a net- 
work of branches, and too deep for ani- 
mals falling into them to escape. But 
the state of these ditches showed that 
they dated from years ago, and one of 
them contained the remains of an ani- 
mal which they failed to identify. 

“ Apyhow, they are the bones of a 


poses 


106 


ood aed animal,” said Wilcox, who 
au 


d slipped down into the ditch, and | 


picked up the bones that had been 
leached by time. 

“And it was a quadruped, for nere 
are the bones of the four paws,” added 
Webb. 

“Tt must have been a strong one,” 
said Donagan. “Look at the size of 
its head, and its jaw and teeth.” 
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thing in the open than massacre it at 
the bottom of a pit.” 

Thus spoke the sportsman, but Wil- 
cox, with his natural aptitude for trap- 
ping, showed himself more practical 
than Donagan, and began to put his 
idea into execution. His companions 
helped him to cut some twigs from the 
neighbouring trees, and these were 
placed across the mouth of the pit soas 


“The landing took place amid shouts of joy. 


“Do you think,” asked Webb of Do- 

an, “it was a carnivore ?” 

“Yes, there is no doubt of it.” 

“A lion? a tiger?” asked Cross, who 
did not seem at all easy. 

“Tf not a tiger or a lion,” answered 
Donagan, “at least a jaguar or a cou- 
gar. 

“We must be on our guard,” said 
Webb. 

“And not venture too far away,” said 
Cross. 

“Do you hear, Fan?” said Service, 
turning towards the dog. “There are 
big beasts here.” 

Fan gave 9 cheery bark, which err- 
tainly betri.ved no anxiety. 

The boys turned back to go to the 
cave. 

“An idea,” said Wilcox. “If you 
cover this ditch with new brushwood 
we might catch something !” 

“ As you please, Wilcox,” said Dona- 
gan, “though I would rather shoot a 


to hide it completely. 1t was a rudi- 
mentary snare, no doubt, but such a one 
is often used with success by the trap- 
pers of the Pampas. 

To recognise the position of the pit 
Wilcox broke off a Few branches from 
the trees at the edge of the forest. And 
then they all returned to the cave. 

These expeditions were not unpro- 
ductive. Feathered game abounded. 
Besides the bustards and tinamous, 
there were a number of those marti- 
nettes whose feathers, dotted with 
white, give them the look of guinea- 
fowl. Wood-pigeons there were in flocks, 
antarctic geese, making passable eating 
when cooking has got rid of their oily 
flavour. Furred game was represented 
by tucutucos, a kind of rodent as good 
as rabbit in a stew; maras, russet-gre 
hares, with a black moon on the tail 
and having all the edible qualities of 
agouti; pichis, with scaly coats, a kind 
of tatou, whose flesh is delicious ; pec- 


caries, a kind of small hog ; and 
lis, animals ke deer, and Fy 
active. 

Do: tried to stalk some of th 
but as they were difficult to get at 
consumption of powder and shot ¥ 
not in proportion to the results obta:s 
much to the disgust of the spo 
And this waste of ammunition ev 
few remarks from Gordon, which 
received by Donagan’s isans 11 
as ill a grace as by himself. 

During one of these excursios 
supply was collected of two presi 
plants discovered by Briant on the fi 
expedition to the lake. These were 
wild celery, which grew in great ai 
dance on the wet soil, and a cress, ¥ 
young shoots formed an excellent 
scorbutic. These two vegetables tzu 
at all the meals, being eaten fort 
sake of health. 

As the cold had not yet frozni 
surface of the lake and stream.: 
trout were taken with the hook, te! 
a species of pike, very pleasant esti! 
providing the eater was not clo 
with the numerous bones. One 4 
Iverson returned triumphant, cary! 
a good-sized salmon which had xe! 
broken his line. 

Meanwhile many visits had been pt 
to the pit branched over by Wisi 
but no animal was taken, althocsh 
big piece of meat had been laid ou 
a bait. 

On the 17th of May, however, 
thing did happen. On that day Bot 
and a few others had gone off into! 
forest near the ‘cliff. Their object ¥ 
to see if there was any other cave 
to French Den which might dos 
storehouse. 

As they were approaching the | 
they heard a loud noise proce! 
from it. A 

Briant struck off into the wool* 
was soon joined by Donagan, Wh! 
not care to be behindhand. The ot! 
followed a few yards in the rear, "| 
their guns at the ready, while ! 
marched with her ears cocked av‘ ! 
tail stiff. A 

They were about twenty yards ft 
the pit when the noise began aga". 
the middle of the branches was » } 
through which some animal had fal! 

What the animal was was not 4! 
rent. In any case the boys thouzit 
best to be ready to defend themse# 

“Seize it, Fan, seize it!” said Da 
gan. And the dog ran off barking ¥! 
out any sign of fear. 

Briant and Donagan 
pit, and as soon as they 
they shouted out,— 

“Come ! come !” 

“Tt is not a jaguar?” asked Wel 

“Nor a cougar?” said Cross. 

“No,” said Donagan, “it ¥ 
ostrich !” 

It was indeed an ostrich, and the 4 
congratulated themselves that a 
birds frequented the forest, for 
flesh is exccilent—particularly it 
fat part about the breast. ‘ 

Although there was no doubt it 
an ostrich, yet its small size, Is’ 
like a goose’s head, the coat o a 
plumes which enveloped its body ‘| 
provish white fleece, showed ive | 

longed to the species of nandl 
numerous on the Pamdns of S” 


towards | 
Fad reached 
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erica, The nandu cannot be com- | 
2d with the African ostrich, but it 
an honour to the island fauna. 

We ought to take it alive!” said 
cox. 

Rather !” said Service. 

That will uot be easy,” said Cross. 


We'll try,” said Briant. 
he bird could not escape, because its 
3 did not allow it to rise to the 
Tot the ground, and its legs could 
get a footing on the vertical walls. 
cox was consequently obliged to | 
down into the pit at the risk of 
tiving a few blows from the bird’s 
k, which might wound him severely. 
wever, as he managed to throw his 


coat over the bird, so as to mufile its | 

head, he escaped unharmed ; and it was 

easy for him to tie its legs, with two or 

three pocket-handkerchiefs tied end to 

end, and then with a strong pull all toge- 

ee the ostrich was hauled up to the 
nk, 


in this fashion was doubtful, notwith. 
standing the precedent cited by Service; 
but as there was no difficulty in taking 
it to the cave, this was done. 

When Gordon saw the nandu arrive 
he was a little alarmed at having an- 
other mouth to feed, brt bethinking 


“The ostrch was hauled up to the bani..” 


“Now we have got it,” said Webb. | 
“And what shall we do with it?” 
asked Cross. | 
“ That is simple enough,” said Service, 

who was never at a loss. “ We will take 
it to the cave ; we will tame it, and we'll 
use it to ride upon. I'll look after it | 
like my friend Jack in The Swiss Family 
Robinson.” | 
That it was possible to use the ostrich | 


himself that the bird was a vegetarian, 
he gave it a cordial welcome. As to the 
youngsters, they were delighted to be 
near the bird—not too near, however— 
after it had been tied up with a long 
line. And when they heard that Ser- 
vice intended te train it for riding, 
they made him promise to give them a 
mount. Se 

“Yes, if you are very good, babies, 
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said Service, whom the youngsters al- ; As may be imagined, as soon as they “Yes,” answered Briant, “and if w 
ready looked upon as a hero. ! got things in order at the cave, Gordon | leave the island and get back to ca | 
“ We are sure to be that,” said Costar. | and his comrades had organised the | friends, we can show theio that we hue 

“What, you, Costar!” said Service ; | daily life in a regular way, giving every | not wasted any time.” 
“you daring to ride this terrible ani- | one something to do, and taking parti- It was agreed that a scheme of v¢ 
mal!” cular care that the little ones were not | should be drawn up, and that af 
“Behind you—and holding on to you. | left to themselves. They, of course, | had been submitted for general app 
Yes!” asked for nothing better than to be set | val, it should be scrupulously ad 
“Do you remember how you felt | to work as far as their strength per- | to. During the winter there wou 1 
when you were on the back of the | mitted, but why should they not con- many days when some of the boys we 


turtle?” tinue the lessons they had begun at | not able to go out, and it was 
“That is not the same thing,” said | Charman’s School? sirable that they should be protits 

Costar. “This thing doesn’t go into the “We have the books to help us go on | employed. But the smallness of t!- 

water.” | with the work,” said Gordon. “And | cave was a great inconvenience, and 


“ But it goes into the air!” said Dole. | what we have learnt we can teach, and | was resolved to set to work forthwi: 
And the two little fellows walked off | it is only right we should give our little | to increase its dimensions. 
te think about this. friends the benetit of it.” (To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 
OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. % 
By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AXD O. SERVICE, 
Author of How to Send a Boy to Sea,” “' Afloat and Ashore,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—KNOTTY POINTS. 


Ine sudden apparition of their former “ How is it to be explained then 1” down the poop-deck with Captain 
servant Seepitallah Kurreem on “That is more than I can tell,” | Brown, and mentioning the circu 
board the P. a O. steamship Indus | replied the Colonel. “At present we can | stance of his recognition of his old «: 


aroused in the minds of Colonel and | only indulge in surmises, and the worst | vant on board the mail steamer, akw 
Mrs. Fortwell a train of exciting and | of it is, there appears no likelihood of | his opinion upon the matter. 


absorbing speculations. They believed, | turning surmises into realities until “If you are perfectly contident tht 
of course, that he had sailed for Eng- several onthe have elapsed, as wecan- | the man you saw is really the po 1 
lund in the Castlereagh with their little | not expect to reach Bombay in less than | you suppose, it seems to me probable. 
son and the ayah in charge of the cap- | ninety days.” A said Captain Brown, “that he did 1 
tain of the ship, Colonel Fortwell’s “Oh ! this sort of suspense is harrow- | embark at all in gor brother's shi}: 


brotl:er, and the reports of the total loss | ing,” cried Mrs. Fortwell, “I almost | Colonel, unless, indeed, you have 0: 
of that vessel with all hands had been | wish we had not seen that man—and yet | clusive evidence that he did, for I = 
so relisbly confirmed subsequently that | no, I will not say that, tor who knows, uite confident from muy recollection ¢ 
no doubt could possibly be entertained | that wé may not through him hear | the Castlereagh catastrophe that 1 
upon the subject, and the whole party | something of our dear lost one?” body escay alive when she ve 
had been given up for lost. Mrs. Vrort- “Do not indulge in vain hopes, my ; wrecked.” 

well had never ceased to mourn for her | dear,” said the Colonel, soothingly to his “Well, that is exactly what has 
boy, the only offspring of her marriage, | wife ; “better to disiniss the considera- | curred to my mind,” replied the Colone! 
and the Colonel, although active service | tion of the matter until we can get hold | “but although we have no absolute, 
and the multifarious duties of a sol- | of this fellow and hear his story.” conclusive evidence of his havin 
dier’s life in stirring times had with- “But we may not be able to tind him | actually goneon board the Castlereat 
drawn his thoughts more from the sub- | when we arrive at Bombay,” said tho | with my little boy and the ayah, ¥ 
ject of their loss than his wife's leisure | lady, “and what are we to do then? | have no reason to doubt the fact, and ¢ 
allowed her to bestow on it, felt deeply | The uncertainty must be cleared up, | course that makes his reappearance! 


upon the matter. Now when_ these | Colonel.” this singular manner the more ext 
feclings had been softened and their “That is the most difficult part of | ordinary and mysterious to our minds 
natural gricf assuaged by time, here | it,” replied the Colonel, “for we do not “It is certainly a remarkable cav 


was the whole thing brought home to | even know where Seapie and _ his | said the captain of the John Line, “#! 
their minds again by this sudden and | present master—for I suppose he has } it appears to me that the only per“ 
mysterious appearance of the dark tur- | one there—are going. The Indus, I | who can throw any light upon it 1s yo: 
baned face of the Sindee servant Sea- | learn, has on board the Mauritius and | man Seapie himself.” 


pie under circumstances which gave rise | China mails as well as the Bombay.” “Yes, that’s very true. I wish the’ 
to all kinds of suppositions. “Alas!alas! It seems quite beyond | was some means of getting hold of t 
The first idea OP airs. Fortwell’s was | our power todo anything in this matter, | fellow. My wife felt the loss of our! 


apparent in what she at once said to her | but I shall not rest until we find outthe | so much, and then, after becom! 
husband asshe turned away from wetch- | real truth of Seapie’s escape, or, at all reconciled in a measure to it, this int 
ing the now far-distant steamer. events, what has happened to him’since | dent has now revived all her old gri 

“If Seapie was saved, and we are sure | he left Kurrachee with our boy twelve | aggravated by doubts and fears, leadit 
now that he was, from the Castlereagh, | years ago.” y her to indulge in what must be delusi 


may not our boy have been rescued “We will make every effort to trace | hopes, I fear, that the lad was saved.’ 
also?” him directly we get to Bombay, dear,” “ It is quite impossible to say, Colon’ 

“We can only be sure of one thing, } said the Colonel, “and meantime we | what might have happened to preve 
my dear,” replied the Colonel, “and | must leave the rest to Providence.” your servant, or even the ayah and tx 


that is, that we have seen Seapie in the Mrs. Fortwell retired to her cabin to | from embarking in tho Castlereagh. 
flesh. When we recall the circumstantial | think over the events of the day and to | neither you nor your wife actually » 
and detailed accounts which we received | seek consolation and coinfort in the dis- | nessed their departure from Bowts 
of the wreck of the ill-fated Castlereagh, | traction into which her mind was | But, again, on the other hand,’ 
and how every soul on board was lost, | thrown, by submitting her hopes and | tinued Captain Brown, “it appt 
it seems impossible that our servant | fears to the Highest appeal of all. | hard to imagine what could occur 
could have been on board the ship and | Before rejoining his wife, Colonel Fort- | prevent their doing 80, or to interft 
still be alive now.” well took two or three turns up and | with your brother's notifying the {1 
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u that they had not come on board 
vessel.” 

“Well, as far as I can remember m 
etter to my brother,” said the Colonel, 
[don't think it implied an answer ; 
nt [ was so overwhelmed at the mo- 
nent with my wife's serious illness, and 
. sudden summons to proceed to the 
ront Without a moment's delay—from 
_ chief, too, who would brook no trifling 
vith his orders—that [ really cannot 
ench for the exact wording of my letter 
t this moment.” 

“I can quite understand that. If you 
‘ill take my advice you will put the 
ritter on one side and try and forget it 
iil circumstances admit of your sifting 
: out to the bottom.” 

i No-doubt you are right,” replied the 
‘olonel. 

“You were present at all the principal 
perations in Sind, were you not, 
‘olonel?”” said Captain Brown, after 

few moments, wishing to turn the 
ouversation into a channel less worry- 
ig to the Colonel's feelings. 

“1 was at the battle of Hydrabad,” 
eplied Colonel Fortwell, “which was 
nght on the 14th February, 1843, just 
our months after my little boy was to 
‘wt for England from Bombay, and at 
decisive struggle with the Armneers 
f Sind at Meeanee, which took place 
uly three days afterwards, on the 17th 
-abattle memorable in the annals of 
ritish successes in the [ust, securing, 
sit did, our supremacy in Sind.” 

“Charlie Napier was a fine fellow to 
orve under, was he not, Colonel ?” 
“Ay, indeed! And not only for his 
mirage, for which he was famous, but 
strong sense of what was right 
al just to the natives of the country 
® was sent to conquer.” 

Rather eccentric in some of his 
vs, Colonel, wasn’t he?” said Captain 
rown, 

“Most great geniuses are considered 
s the reply ; “but Sir Charles 
pier’s eccentricities, as far as I know 
them while serving under him, were 
veiled, perhaps, because his sense of 
ght and justice, and his stern repres- 
on of all kinds of ill-treatment by our 
nny of the natives of the country, were 
apased to the commonly-held ideas as 
»how the people of the conquered land 
cm to he treated by our soldiers.” 
“Very probably that is the truth, 
uid Captain Brown. 

“Some of the general orders which he 
sad at Kurrachee during the autumn 
f1¥42, just. before I was ordered to 
front to join the field force, leaving 
Fortwell behind, gave rise to 
iticism amongst both officers and 
en, said the Colonel; “but I must 
wy that I considered them admirable 


” 


vselt. 
“I think I have heard some of my 
itary passengers discussing them,” 
ad Captain Brown. 

“Very likely, indeed,” replied the 
“nel “ Many of them, however, con- 
uned the essence of order and justice. 
Jue of them, 1 remember, was against 
hooting peacocks—an_amusement in 
sich some of our officers indulged, 
tich to the annoyance of the natives, 
tio, hesides the fact that the birds 
vere their private property, held them 
obe sacred. Sir Charles's order was 
omething to the effect that if officers 


shot peacocks the Belooches would 
shoot. officers'; at least, the General 
added, ‘They have threatened to do so, 
and will no doubt keep their word. 
That order, however, was in 44, after 
we had returned to Kurrachee, and the 
great battle had been fought and won. 
There was one which was issued during 
our first stay two years before, which 
related to an incident I am not likely 
to forget, because it led to Seepitallah, 
or Seapie, as we call him, becoming my 
servant.” 

“Tndeed, Colonel !” said the captain 
of the John Line, very much interested ; 
“ pray-how was that?” 

“Some time before my wife was 
seized with Sind fever, from which she 
was suffering when 1 was ordered to 
proceed on duty with the field force, 

happened to be in want of a native 
servant,” said the Colonel, “and this 
same Scepitallah applied to me for the 
situation. He was a fine, good-lookin; 
specimen of the Sindees, and of high 
caste, and had been attached to the ex- 
peditionary force in the capacity of a 

Peon under one of the officers of a 
native regiment. Owing either to some 
order he received necessitating an in- 
fringement of his religious scruples as 
embodied in his caste restrictions, or 
to the tyranny of his master making it 
obnoxious, Seapie had shown some 
hesitation in carrying out the command 
he had received, at least, so it was said. 
At all events, Captain Somebody, his 
master—his name escapes me at this 
moment—gave him another order to 
execute, and while Seapie was engaged 
in performing it, set upon himand gave 
him a thrashing, afterwards bitchin 
him into the Indus. _ This affair reache 
the ears of Sir Charles Napier, who put 
the officer in, question under arrest and 
placed the fact on record in a general 
order, which he issued at the time. 
The order, I remember, wound up with 
the following remarkable sentence : 

“The major-general has heard it 
said that the supremacy of the British 
over the native must be maintained in 
India ; and he entirely concurs in that 
opinion, but it must be maintained by 
justice.” 

“A most excellent sentiment, and 
worthy of being written in letters of 
gold where all men might see it,” said 
Captain Brown, “though I doubt if it 
has actuated all our dealings with the 
natives of India.” 

“True, Captain Brown, but that opens 
upa rather wide field for discussion,” 
replied the Colonel. ‘ But to return to 
Seepitallah. 1 was much struck by the 
man’s appearance, and the circumstance 
T have related called my particular at- 
tention to him and to his conduct after 
I had engaged him in my service. Were 
it otherwise I should probably have not 
heen so sure of my recognition of the 
man to-day.” 

“And you found him a good servant, 
Colonel ?” 

“A most excellent one—although it 
is true he was not with me so very long 
hefore I was ordered to the front.” 
Here the watch was called to trim 
sails; and the cheery cry of “Fair 
wind, my boys!” soon echoed along 
the deck. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“DEATH RATHER THAN DISHONGUR.” 

The frontispiece of our current part is a 
picture which, alike as regards subject and 
treatment, is sure to interest our readers. 
The artist has as clearly as skilfully de- 
picted the story. The drawing represents 
an event of by no means infrequent occur- 
ence in those ‘ good old days,” which are 
su pleasant to read about, but were scarcely 
as attractive to live in. A merchantman 
has been overtaken by the pirates, and, 
though no match either in numbers or ar- 
mament, made a desperate but unavailing 
resistance. The state of the sea-rover's 
timbers, as well as the general condition of 
the crew, shows incontestibly that the 
victory has not been an easy one; and the 
strain of deadly conflict has scarcely tended 
to soothe the ruffians’ tempers. Only two of 
those on board the merchantman—which’ 
has apparently been scuttled—seem to have 
heen captured alive, and they have promptly 
been given the choice of juining the yang 
or paying the inevitable penalty. One—he 
who is holding to the ratlines and looking 
on so sadly—has reluctantly assented to 
the pirates’ terms, and for a while saved 
his life; the other, a mere lad, bravel: 
chooses death rather than dishonour. 
plank is hurriedly run out, his arms are. 
pinioned, and the brutal skipper gives h’.n 
ten seconds to make his choice. ‘The lad’s 
decision was never doubtful. His eyes are 
turned heavenward, and his lips breathe 
the brief prayer that will be his last on 
earth. Seven seconds have been already 
counted: three more, and a pistol will 
flash, and the sea receive a quivering body 
—to await in its quiet depths the final 
summons of the ‘Almighty. Brave boy ! 
in our own inevitable hour of temptation 
and trial, may it be given to all of us to 
act as unhesitatingly and nobly ! 


A DIRGE OF THE DESERT. 

In our November part we gave a striking 
double-page reproduction of Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s fine painting—which occupied the 
place of honour at the Grosvenor Gallery 
when exhibited there in 1882, and received 
at the time the commendation of the 
leading art critics. We published it without 
comment, thinking that to all it would 
sufficiently tell its pathetic story ; but from 
letters since received from readers, it 
would seem that in this we were mistaken. 
What, then, docs the picture mean? Somo 
“sportsman” on the look-out for “big 
game” has come across the lioness and shot 
her in the neck. She has made for her 
cubs, and for a time at least eluding her 
foe, has led them hurriedly, but with fast- 
failing strength, to a familiar safe drinking- 
place ; and there she lies down to die. The 
wound is clearly mortal ; she is bleeding 
internally, and her tif eam is colouring 
the water at which she laps. Here centree 
the pathos of the dirge. Her lconine lord 
has tracked her in her retreat, and no‘; 
makes the desert resound with his roar 
Woe betide the enemy that should come iv 
view! But two of the cubs, all uncon- 
scious of the danger, or only partially at. ve 
to the extremity of the Honess, look up 
inquiringly, while one, in heedlessly slak- 
ins its thirst, drinks of the very water fast 
being discoloured by the vital force of the 
narent. Oh, the pity of such a scene! 
Surely no lad with a heart could contem: 
plate’ it without experiencing a pang of 
sorrow for that dexert group, or feeling 
that the life of none ot God's creatures 
should be taken lightly, Jt may be oasy 
enough to kill,-but only Infinite power can 
make alive again. 
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HE silver bells ring out across the snow, 
Now sweet and faint, now tremulous and clear, 
To wake the seraph-songs of long ago 
In the lost gladness of the dying year. 
Nowell! Nowell! They peal across the plain ; 
Nowell! The far blue hills re-echo once again. 
Nowell ! 


The silver bells ring out across the snow, 
As in old dreams the fairy sleigh-bells chime 
Where Sania Claus’ twin yoke of reindeer show 
With dainty store of gifts for Christmas-time, 
Nowell! Nowell! The merry cadence rings, 
Nowell! its carillon new gladness Lrings. 

Nowell! 


The silver bells ring out across the snow, 
To bid all honest folk in merry wise 
Vile high the Yule leg, let the wassail flow, 
And join the masquers in their motley guise, 
Nowell! Nowell! blithe be it ours to sing, 
Nowell! the carol that the bell-notes ring. 
Nowell! 


The silver bells ring out across the snow, 
(er moor and hamlet, desolate and still, 
In sweet acclaim to hymn the joys we know, 
To fairer perfectness than words fulfil. 

Nowell! Nowell! the burden of their lay ; 


Nowell! God save you, gentle folk, ’tis Christmas Day! 


Nowell ! 
P= SHAW 
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(hips pleasure of skating on a clear, frosty 

morning is almost unequalled. The 
‘old, pure air, filling our lungs, stimulates 
is to Vigorous exercise, and there is some- 
ing so fascinating in the ease and rapidity 
vith which a skater can move on ice. This 
s why skating is said to be the nearest to 
lying of any exercise, and flying is an 
ngele feat. 


othing has been ever made like Nature's 
e pet. 5 


if 2.—Ancient Bone Skates. 


1, Skate seen in profile ; 2, skate seen from 
, showing serations made by the ice action. 
ate was found in London, in excavating near 
Jou Wed, E.C.) 


¢, in spite of numerous inventions to imi- 
te it. Ttis the very opposite either of being 
ritty or clinging, it is neither a glass nor 
metal, and skates both cut into and glide 
ver it without jar or grating. 

A famous cook in New York never 
lowed his guests to eat as much as they 
ould of any one dish, so that they might 
ways hanker for more; so in England 
e weather, careful old Granny, serves up 


SKATING. 


By ©. G. Tespurt. 


PART EL 


8.—‘* Acme's won't co tor this!” 


cold Jack Frost like ice creams, sparingly, 
to appetites always keen; and I believe 


4.—Wooden Skate. 


we make more of our few days’ skating 
and enjoy them more than any other folk in 
the wide world. 

The writer of this paper, who comes from 
the Fens, has after a sharp frost often been 
up before the sun, and on pony, horse, 
bicycle, or his own shanks, gone to inspect 
the surface of the aeighbouring rivers, 
drains, washes, and ponds; and has, when 
the ice bore, wired the results to friends 
and relations, so that hundreds of skaters 
who have heard the glad tidings are by 
twelve o’ clock upon their element. 

In the Fens a figure skater isa rara avis, 
There all are fast skaters and have special 
style and special skates of their own, very 
different from those of a figure skater, as 
will be seen in the accompanying sketch of 


two boys racing, one on ten and the cther 
on_acme skates. 

Being, then, a fenman, the writer does 
not profess to describe figure skating, which 
is doubtless a most enjoyable and skil- 
ful sport, but which seems to those who 
have been used to the far-stretching water- 
ways of the Fens too confining. He has 
indeed seen and enjoyed the wonderful 
curves and outlandish movements of Carl 
Verner and Axel Paulsen, the Euro 
champions, but in trying to imitate them 
has met with disastrous results. 

It is with speed skating and speed 
skaters, whether in England or abroad, that 


6.—Dutch Skate, from print dated 16570. 


he feels himself at hous end it is upor 
them he now pu: wri 
“And first a Frond 6B th the skaters of old 


times :— 
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Bone Skates.—Skating is an ancient art ; 
the oldest skates known were made of bone, 

nerally the shin-bone of the deer or the 

horse, with a hole at each end by which 

they were tied to the foot. The accompany- 
ing sketch is of one dug up near London 
Bridge, and many specimens may be seen in 
the Guildhall and other Museums. The 
following fanny account of skating on these 
bone skates is given in a description of 
“The most noble City of London,” by 
Fitzstephens, in the year 1180, and is from 
the earliest translation of the book, which 
nally written in Latin, Fitz- 
stephens was clerk to the Archbishop 
Thomas a Becket, and saw his assassina- 
tion :— 

“* When (the great fenne or moore (which 
washeth the walles of the citie on the north 
side) is frozen, many young people play 
upon the yce ; some stridiny as wide as they 
may; some deve slide swiftly; some tie 
bones to their feete and under their heeles, 


and shoving themselves by a little picked 
stalle doe slide as swiftly as a bird flyeth 
in the air or an arrow out of a cross-bow.” 

If skaters then went ‘as tas a bird 
flyeth, 
compared the 
aedi 
nin 

Woden Skates. Tho next. step was 
probably to make skates of hard wood, sueh 
as oak.” Animals do not grow bones of the 
Tight shape, nor capable of being ent into 
the best shape. It will be seen that these 
wooden skates were shaped like little boats 
with keel and prow. What more likely 
than that the sailor nations of England and 
Holland should, when their ships and barges 
could no longer eut their way through the 
frozen water, try to skim over the surface 
on these little foot-skating boats ? 

But these wooden skates had one great 
defect. As they becam: ed with water 
the keel clung to the ice instead of gliding 


ce of aS.nart ora See now- 
Perhaps “.0 a flash of light. 


to what would Fitzstephens have {| 


over it. Even now, however, these wh 
cannot atford to buy better ones may a 
times be seen using them; fora 
knife, a block of wood, some string 
leather thong, and a Jittle patience, : 
the command of even the poorest ur 

Skates with Iron Blades. — Our skete is 
of a skate shown in an old) Duteh picture 
dated 1570, and is on the toot of a bey. |: 
has an iron keel, and a back strap to pre 
vent it from slipping forward. This was 
great advance, but the Jacing round aw 
round the foot would make skating + 
uncomfortable, especially to one whe, 
the boy in the picture, wore no shoes. 

Many other curions skates have at vas 
ous times been made, such as two-bi 
skates, skates for stilts, and skates 
like the blade of a warden trowel, ribbed 
instewl of rounded » but these are ux 
less for ordinary skating: purpuses, thougi 
interesting to a collector, 

(To be continued.) 


THE PARLOUR-BOARDER 


A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascott R. Hore, 


Author of Bobby Bounce," ‘*A Strange Trip Abroad,” etc., ete. 


T was at least a relief to see Anderson 
forcing his way through the crowd 
to where [ stood, the unhappy centre 
of interest. Every one else seemed to 
have condemned me, even betore they 
heard the particulars of my alleged 
crime. ‘These the bath-master pro- 
seeded to furnish for public informa- 
tion, holding me fast by the ear all the 
time, and roaring in such a. loud voice 
that he seemed Sikely to send himself 
into a tit. 

“Ever since this bath was opened 
there have been complaints of money 
being stolen from the boxes, which is 
no fault of ours, if people won't leave 
their valuables in the office. And that’s 
not the worst of it: gents made free 
with my character, which is worth more 
to me than all your coin. So I laid 
myself out to catch this skunk, and now 
Tl show him what it is to bring sus- 
picion on honest men. I set a trap for 

im yesterday. Ah,ah! my fine chap, 
you didn’t guess that! I hung up a 
coat near the door of one of these boxes, 
and left the door open and the corner 
of a purse sticking out of the pocket, 
jest where your thievish fingers could 
ay hold of it,” he apostrophised me 
with a vigorous shake. “There are 
two gentlemen here who knew all about 
what I was doing.” 

“Yes,” testified one of the bystanders. 
“The sergeant took me into his con- 
tidence. In the purse were three coins, 
which I marked 1n a particular way.” 

“T kept a precious good look-out ; 
but, after all, the purse went while my 
back was turned. Some of you heard 
about a boy being nearly drowned here 
yesterday, as all boys deserve to be if 
they don’t come to learn swimming, 
which I'll be bound to teach them in 
ten lessons if they’re not regular nin- 
nies, Well, what I was going to say is, 
that while we were all making a fuss 


CHAPTER VI. 


over this silly youngster, somebody 
walked quietly off with the purse. 
Then this afternoon the young gallows 
bird had the impudence to come back 
and pay at the door with one of the 
very shillings we had marked—here it 


s! 

“This coin is certainly one of them,” 
said the gentleman who had spoken 
before. “Are you sure it was paid in 
by this boy ?” he asked of the juvenile 
cashier, 

“Tl swear to him,” was the answer. 
“He was the last that came in—him 
and another that he paid for.. I had to 
give him change ; that’s why I didn’t 
notice his shilling just at tirst.” 

“ He deserves to have the skin flayed 
off him !” riined some ardent lover 
of justice in the crowd ; and more than 
one of them showed a disposition to 
lay violent hands on me without more 
ado. 

“Wait a minute,” said the gentleman. 
“We must hear what he has to say for 
himself.” 

“T never was here in my life till this 
afternoon—I don’t understand it—it’s 
all a inistake,” stammered I, all bewil- 
dered as I was. 

“ Of course it is!” burst out Anderson, 
backing me up in his vigorous way. 
“Tt was 1 that came in with him, if 
you want to know. This is the first 
time either of us ever came here. And 


we wouldn't meddle with your purses | 


if they were chock full of shillings.” 

The bath-master looked from one to 
the other of us, and seemed to waver in 
his certainty. 


“T don’t remember seeing your faces , 


before, that’s a fact. But how did you 
come by my shilling then?” 

“Ask him—he gave it me,” cried [, 
pointing to our parlour-boarder, who at 
this point was seen sauntering to the 
door, cigar in mouth, as if too grand 


] & personage to take part in such vulgar 


proceedings. 

“That chap comes here often enough, 
anyway.’ said the old sergeant. “ Halle: 
come back a minute, sir, will you! Is 
the fellow deaf?) You can't get out :1 
have locked the door, till this busincss 
is settled somehow.” 

Half a dozen volunteer tipstaffs hid 
hurried to cut off Snarsdale's retreat: 
and, whether he would or no, he had u: 
come back with them and hear repeated 
what I said as to his having given me 
the marked shilling. 

“T know nothing about it,” he an- 
swered, in a strangely embarrassed 
tone that at once began to divert the 
current of suspicion trom me. 

“ Now that | take a good look at you. 
Tam not so sure of that,” growled the 
bath-master, and the gentleman whe 
had been putting himself forward in 
this investigation, said quietly, 

“Would you mind turning out your 
pockets just to satisfy us?” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind; you 
have no business to meddle with me ' 
blustered Snarsdale. 

But im the twinkling of an eye two 
young men seized his arms and_ he 
them out, making a spreadeagle of him. 
while another began to go through his 
waistcoat-pockets, in spite of many 
efforts to get loose and much bad Jan- 
guage on his pi 

Almost the first thing that came to 
light was a gold seal ring. 

“Why, that’s mine!” exclaimed one 
of the onlookers, making a clutch at it 
and showing his initials on the seal. | 

“I don't know how it came there’ 
faltered Snarsdale, and I sew the tip of 
his long nose turn white. : 

The search weut on. Nothing else of 
value was discovered in the waistcoat 
except his own watch and some loose 
silver, which the bath-master rapidly 
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turned over, and soon picked out the 
two other marked coins, which he exhi- 
bited for public satisfaction with a face 
more purple than ever. 

“Well, you are a—” he began, but 
his indignation choked him, and he 
stopped short for want of an epitaph 
black enough to apply to this fine 
young gentleman. 

He had let me go, and no one was 
taking much notice of me now. The 
crowd pressed round their new victim 
so closely that even by standing on tip- 
toe I could hardly get a glimpse of what 
was going on. There was a great hub- 
bub of voices. Some spoke of sending 
for the police, some of taking the law 
into their own hands. 

“Did you ever !” that was how Ander- 
son relieved his feelings to me ; then he 
shoved and wriggled himself forward to 
volunteer information as to Snarsdale’s 
name and address. I fear my friend too 
heartily enjoyed this occasion of wreak- 
ing his ill-will against the parlour- 
boarder. 

“Duck him ! duck him !” became the 


"The crowd of naked and half-dressed 

figures opened out, and our poor dandy 
was seen struggling in the hands of four 
of them, who threw him off his feet, 
swung him out by the arms and legs, 
ind, with a “One, two, three!” sent 
1im sprawling into the middle of the 
ath. Down fe went to the bottom in 
heap, and rose spluttering and sprawl- 
ng, to be greeted by a storm of howls 
ind jeers. Then when he tried to land 
ae was driven back into the water, 
hile some amused themselves by fling- 
ng pails of water over him, and others 
voked wet mops and brooms in his woe- 
«gone face, or pelted him with what- 
‘ver came to hand. 

This lasted till the more staid or con- 
‘iderate of those present interfered to 
oring it to an end, and the miserable 
hief was allowed to run out, all 
lrenched and dripping like a half- 
lrowned rat, followed even into the 
treet by a knot of hooting urchins 
vho happened to have their clothes on, 
nd no Petter sport on hand than that 
f gratifying the brutal instinct which 
ous us to hunt down any “tainted 
sether of the flock.” 

The moral sense of boys is readily ex- 
ited to the point of hooting or pelting 
nunpopular criminal. It is when we 
et older and kindlier that we can better 
sarn the true lesson of human frailty— 
ot self-righteous abhorrence of the 
inner so much as heartfelt thankful- 
ess if we have escaped the same 
2mptation. It comes so easy to us all 
> ery “Stop thief!” and to join in 
inging mud or stones at the wretch 
xposed to our mercy by the pillory of 
ublic opinion. Only those who have 
nown what it is to conquer their own 
cakness can say, with the wise poet-— 
Iooking within myself, I note how thin 
A plank of station, chance or prosperous fate 
Doth fence me from the clutching waves of ain ;— 
In my own heart I find the worst man's mate, 

And see not dimly the smooth-hinged gate 

That opes to those abysses 
Where ye grope darkly—ye who never knew 
On your young hearts love's consecrating dew, 

Or felt a mother's kisses, 

Or home’s restraining tendrils round you curled ; 
Ah! ede by side with hoartecase in this world 
The deedly nightshade grows and bitter rue |” 


But Ihave not told you everything. 
As Snarsdale had been swung off the 
diving-board and tumbled head-over- 
heels in the bath, a book slipped out of 
his pocket, going flop into the water 
near the edge. Instantly Anderson 
dived after it like a moorhen, caught it 
before it had quite reached the bottom, 
and triumphantly fetched it to show me. 

“My Euclid !” he panted out. 

And so it was. The front page had 
been torn out, but he had taken the pre- 
caution of writing his name in half a 
dozen other places where nobody might 
think of looking for it. 

Who would have suspected such a 
thing? This haughty swell, this would- 
be young man of fashion, this public- 
schocl youth, too high and mighty to 
associate with the like of us, was no 
other than the thief who had been so 
long perplexing our little world. It 
afterwards leaked out that he had been 
expelled from his former school for 
stealing, which in his case, as with 
some unhappy creatures, had taken the 
form almost of a mania. His friends 
had sent him to our school in the hopes 
that nothing would be known there of 
that ugly fact in his record; and it 
seems they had been unwise enough to 
conceal it from Mr. Timperley, who 
ought to have had the choice of refusing 
such a suspicious inmate, or at least to 
have been put on his guard against what 
might be feared. But perhaps the boy’s 
mother—we have always our nfothers 
to stand up for us, however far we fall 
out of other people’s good opinion—had 
persuaded herself that her son was a 
calumniated innocent. Or a half-admis- 
sion of his liability to temptation may 
have led her to stipulate that he was 
not to associate with us. These fond 
hearts are so apt to lay the blame of 
their own darlings’ faults on others. I 
knew one old lady who, sending a youn, 
man out into the world, where she lad 
read in books how youths frequently go 
wrong through getting into bad com- 
pany, solemnly besought him for her 
sake “never to have any companions !” 

Before Anderson and I came back to 
school that evening Snarsdale had taken 
himself away for good so- effectually 
that we never quite knew the manner 
of his vanishing. There can be no good 
now in raking up further the long-buried 
scandal of his short sojourn among us. 
Even Mrs. Timperley, I understand, 
turned against her favourite when some 
of her own silver spoons or what not 

roved to have gone astray—so at least 
it was reported. Anderson’s dictionary 
and some other missing books were 
found hidden behind his bed. We con- 
jectured that he had though cf selling 
them, but had been deterred either by 
the trouble or the danger of detection 
when so much excitement had arisen 
over their disappearance. We rather 
wondered that so superior a person 
found it worth his while to commit so 
paltry thefts and saddle himself with 
such inconvenient booty, unless to 
“keep his hand in,” as Anderson sug- 

ested, or possibly, in the case of the 
Suclid, out of spite against Anderson, 
who never lost the chance of openly re- 
viling this pampered minion of the 
court—that is to say, Mrs. Timperley’s 
parlour. 

Anderson rode a very high horse over 


his enemy’s disgrace. For long he was 
full of the story, and to all who had 
been in the least degree inclined to 
tolerate the parlour-boarder could ex- 
ultingly say, “ What did I always tell 
you?” Others of us, I hope, were more 
disposed to pity as well as wonder at 
this unhappy lad who, with so many 
advantages of fortune, had stooped to 
such baseness. 

Did his parents keep him short of the 
pocket-money he may have been accus- 
tomed to, and thus tempt him into 
going wrong? I don’t know; I am in- 
clined to believe that Snarsdale even 
then was not quite in his right senses, 
though with a good share of the cun- 
ning that often pelonss to folly. Inevev 
saw him again, but I have heard that 
he is now in an asylum. 

The story of his thefts got into the local 
papers in a somewhat exaggerated form, 
to Mr. Timperley’s great disgust, who 
fain would have hushed up the whole 
matter. He made us a long oration 
about it, of which we could not make 
head or tail, except that for once he 
seemed to be finding fault with himself 
rather than with us. And whether it 
was that his first one had turned out so 
ill, or that he did not again get the 
chance, he never in my time took an- 
other parlour-boarder—a kind of pupil 
who everywhere bids fair to become as 
extinct as the dodo. 


oe 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A NEW GAME 

It is not often nowadays that a new game can be 
invented. Still, we may point to Reversi and Go- 
bang as instances to prove that the ago of invention 
has not quite Mleparted. Lately I came across an- 
other game, which is played upon a principle that, 
as far as I can tell, has never been used before. I 
don't know how it originated, but I believe it was 
invented vy some person in India, who had to watch 
every day by the bedside of an invalid while the 
sick person had to lie down in perfect quiet for at 
least two hours; and, after they had exhausted all 
the resources of reading and every game then known, 
under the sun, were forced to invent a new one, 
which auswered the desired purpose of keepin; 
them amused, quiet, and employed for the time. ¥ 
was introduced to it at a friend’s house in May last, 
and it took my fancy so much that I thought it over 
in my sleep, made a board the next morning, got a 
set of men, and have played it very often since ; and 
have not got tired of it. There is pleasure in it, a 
considerable amount of manwuvring, some foro- 
thought required, and a quick eye, besides « large 
amount of satisfaction at winning. The game can 
be as close as possible. I find, indeed, that it is only 
won by one‘or two moves, and affords excellent com- 
Dinations. ‘The moves are simple and easily learnt, 
and the play is not too hard for a beginner, but svon 
opens out a large field for finesse and careful play 
for those who are further advanced, just as Reversi 
or Go-bang, which at first sight scem so easy, require 
avery skilful generalship to ensure success, Since 
May I have been staying with severai friends, and 
have had many staying with me, and every ove to 
whom I have introduced the game has become very 
excited over {t ; for a winter's evening in the draw. 
ing-room, or for a spare half-hour that a schoolboy 
finds he has, it isexcellent. It requires two players, 
The play is simply to move the pieces forward from 
one end of the board to thy other, nsing friends or 
enemies that are in the way to help the advance. 
Hence the name “ Hopover, or the way of the world,” 
Decause each piece uses friends or enemies for its 
own advancement, without caring what becomes of 
them afterwards, provided they have been service. 
able. I shall bo glad to answer any inquiriva about 
it from correspondents. 


W. D. BODKIN, 
Vicarage, Ringwood. 


— 
“BOY'S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL, 


+,* All collecting cards must now be at once re- 
turned ; and all further contributions intended for 
the Fund should aleo be transmitted #0 ae to reach us 
by December 81st, when we wish to close up the Fund. 
Will our readers kindly attend to thts without fatt? 
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THEIR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


“A™ No! Mickey, my boy, them days is 
gone by intirely! Dear, te think of 
the times when I raised me own birds, and 
the pride of them and me, when I would go 
round the country with my little cart, 
selling the dear craturs, big and small, 
and never forgetting to keep one of the 
finest for our own selves. h! and now, 
Mickey, it’s sorra a bit of goose we'll be 
having for to-morrow’s dinner, but just the 
scrap of bacon and mouthful of praties I’ve 
been paving. up these two months, and srre 
it’s thankful we ought to be for that same, 
these hard times, when there's many that 
haven’t the bit or sup to put in their 
mouths, and, maybe, was onest better off 
nor we, so just still, for it doesn’t be 
any use talking!” 

“But, mother, why wouldn’t the new 
squire be giving us something hot from the 
big house ?” 

“Why, just because he is the new squire, 
and sorra a bit like his honour, the old 
master. Ah! It’s hard to find any one like 
him nowadays, I'm thinking. ever was 
there a Christmas Day but he would be 
sending down something nice ; sometimes 
from the servants’ hall, and more times 
from his own table; bless him! However, 
as I was saying, them days is over intirely, 
and we must just do the best we can!” 

Mike answered not, but sat, great strap- 
ping fellow that he was, hunched up on a 
three-legged stool, with his shock head 
support on his hands, and remained in 
this attitude so long that the old dame, 
well knowing his nature was not so to do, 
peered over her brass-rimmed spectacles, 
and fell to wendering what was “up” with 
the lad. 

“He's no ways ill, I’m thinking, and yet 
he does be sitting there so quare and still. 
Saints defend us! What's the matter?” 
For Mike suddenly bounded to his feet, 
with a flush on his cheek and a sparkle in 
his eye, seized his old caubeen, and made 
for the cottage door. 

“Ah! mother, be aisy now,” he said, as 
he opened it, <‘ it’s only just a bit of a plan 
I've been making ; wait now and see, may- 
be it’s no goose we'll be wanting -for to- 
morrow’s dinner at all, at all!” 

“Sure, Mickey, you’re never—” 

But Mike was gone with a rush and ao 


He had not proceeded far down the 
muddy lane that led from the cottage to 
the high road, before, leaping the low stone 
wall, fie made his way across country as 
straigh: as a crow flies, despite the fast 
gathering twilight. 

Thus he continued for five or six good Irish 
miles, and at last reached one of the out- 
lying farms belonging to the new squire. 

Here he was apparently well-known, for 
as he crossed the stone-paved yard he was 
hailed with a hearty ‘‘God save you, Mike, 
my boy,” from the gudewife, who, sitting 
in the open doorway, was fast and deftly 
denuding a dereased goose of its downy 
covering. 

‘God save you, mum,” returned Mike as 
he glanced round, and perceived in adistant 
curner a fine group of the deceased's late 
companions, expectantly awaiting their 
evening meal. 

“Sure, now,” he continued, as he again 
brought his eyes to bear on the old dame’s 
occupation, ‘that’s a mighty fine bird 
you're picking intirely! It will be for the 
quire, In thinking?” 

“ Indeed, and there’s a pair of them that’s 
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got to go to the big house, and how I’m to | 


t them over this blessed night, wid all the 
fellows gone to Loughreau fait, the saints 
only knows, for I don’t! I thought, maybe, 
some of them would be back by time I was 
done, but it’s likely they’d be that full of 
potheen as not to know their head from 
their heels! It’s just always the way, bad 
scran to them!” 

‘*Well, now, mum,” said Mike, with a 
twinkle of the eye and a flourish of his shil- 
lelagh, ‘if so be it’s the laste convainence, 
it’s meself will take them over to the squire 
for you, and proud to do it!” 

“Ah, well, it’s a lad you are, 
Mike,” exclaimed the old woman, evidently 
much relieved in mind, as she bustled into 
the house. 

“But ye’ll be taking a bit and sup while 
I get the birds ready for you to take handy.” 

And go it care ¢o pass that in less thana 

uarter of an hour the stalwart form of 

‘ike might have been seen striding away 
with his shillelagh over his shoulder, from 
which depended two plump and weighty 

e, and a singular look of content upon 
‘is sunburnt countenance. 

On he went, steadily enough, till he 
reached a gate well out of sight of the farm. 
Here with a grunt of satisfaction he de- 

ited his burden on the ground, and, lean- 
ing his back against the gate, thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and began softly 
chuckling to himself. The chuckle, how- 
ever, soon gave place to a boisterous laugh, 
and, throwing back his head, Mike gave 
full vent to the enjoyment of what was to 
him apparently an excellent joke. 

** Ah, but Mickey,” he ejaculated, apos- 
trophising himself as soon as he could speak, 
‘it’s a clever lad ye are, and no mistake 
about it! But,” he continued, with a self- 
admiring slap on the leg, ‘“‘ye must get to 
work quick or ye’ll be too late at the 
squire’s.” 

So saying, he rapidly divested himself of 
his coat, and in another moment had so 
completely enveloped one of the geese 
therein that not even the tip of its yellow 
beak was visible. 

Tucking the bundle securely under his 
arm, he caught up his blackthorn, from 
which the remaining goose still hung, and 
resumed his walk, and in a wonderfully 
short space of time was knocking at the 
squire’s lodge-gate. 

“Here, Biddy,” he said to the lodge- 
keeper, as he handed her the visible goose, 
“this is for, the squire, from Mrs. Moloney ; 
and you'll mind, plaze, and let them have 
it BP yonder first thing in the morning.” 

ike then de ted down the , till 
he heard the door of the lodge shut to, 
when with a leap he cleared the park- 
palings and continued his way straight 

r the big house. 

‘Tut, tut!” said the squire, as he threw 
himself back in his easy-chair. He was b 
no means pleased at being thus disturbed, 
but finally growled out, ‘‘ Show the fellow 
in, then, if his business is so marvellousl 
amportant that it won’t keep till morning!” 
and accordingly Mike, carrying his bundle 
in one hand and his hat and stick in the 
other, entered the awe-inspiring presence of 
the new squire. 

“God save your honour!” remarked 
Mike, with a low bow. 

The squire gave the faintest possible nod, 
and forthwith demanded his business. 

“Sure, then, it’s robbery it is, your 
honour!” replied Mike, placidly. 


“Robbery !” ejaculated the squire, with 
astart. ‘You don’t mean to say the pro- 
mises have been broken into?” 

‘* Faix, no, yer honour,” said Mike, un- 
doing his bundle; ‘‘it’s just this bit of a 

I was after stealing! The truth of it 
is I’m not anyways used to doing that same, 
and, not feeling altogether aisy in my mind, 
I thought I’d just ax you, squire, what I’d 
best do wid the cratur?”  . 

“Why,” said the squire, with all the 
sternness he could muster, ‘you deserve 
to be sent to gaol this instant! But, as you 
appear to repent of your infamous conduct, 
the best thing you can do is to deliver the 
bird back to its owner and throw yourself 
on his mercy.” 

“But, your honour—” 

** Well, what is it now?” 

“1 was thinking your honour would, 
maybe, accept of the Roose, just asa kind 
of Christmas present like.” ‘ 

““Who—I, you scoundrel!” exclaimed 
the irate squire. ‘Do you think I, a 
justice of the peace, will make myself a 
receiver of stolen goods, hey? Go alon 
with you, and restore the goose to its lawfu: 
owner, or I’ll have you locked up before you 
know where you are?” 

“But, plaze yer honour,” said Mike, sub- 
missively, ‘I did—” 

“Did what?” 

“Sure I did offer it to the owner, and he 
wouldn’t take it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me the man 
wouldn’t take his own goose back ?” 

“No, he would not, yer honour ; it's as 
true as 1’m standing here! And, what's 
more, he flew into a rage, aud, says he, ‘Go 
along wid ye, ye rascal, or I'l have ye 
locked up, so I will !’” 

“* Well,” said the now bewildered squire, 
‘all I can say is, the man must be a pre- 
cious blockhead to let you get off scut tree 
with his goose. ’Pon my word, he deserves 
to have his things stolen!” 

“So I think, sir,” put in Mike, cheer- 
fully. ‘But perhaps yer honour would just 
tell what I'd best lo wid the thing !” 

“ QOh—ah—hem !” said the squire, much 
puzzled ; ‘the fact is—well, I think the 
only thing to be done is for you to go and 
give it to the first deserving person you 
meet—provided you're sure they are deserv- 
ing. ‘nl now be off with you ; and, mind, 
if find on inquiry your story regarding the 
bird is not strictly accurate I shall—well, 
you'll very soon find out what!” 


* * . . 


“Deed, yes,” persisted Mike to his 
mother next morning, ‘them’s just the 
squire’s particular words. ‘Take the goose,’ 
he says, ‘and,’ says he, ‘sive it to the first 
desarving person you mate with,’ and I'd 
just like to know the cratur that’s more 

lesarving than your own swate self, mother 
darlint !” : 

So it happened tha}, after all, Mike and 
the widow, thanks to the squire, enjoyed 
pretty nearly as good a Christmas dinner as 
himself. x 

And that worthy, what did he think of 
the trick played him? Ah, well, the squire 
could see a joke as fast as any one. ‘‘ Be- 
sides,” as he remarked in confidence to an 
old crony, “you know it wouldn’t do exactly 
£9r a man in my position to become ths 
laughing-stock of the whole county, so— 
ahem ‘—perhaps the less said the better.” 
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AN AMUSEMENT FOR ODD MOMENTS. 


prrte sometimes compiain sadly 
parodies. They say that any 
yearning for them = has been etfect 
dissipated by the perusal of the tir 
or so versions of ‘* Excelsior, 
Blacksmith,” or “ The Chai 
Brigade.” It certainly would be interesting 
to know how many times those © immortal 
lyrics” have been pressed into service by 
those who have wished to “ turn an honest” 
advertisement—into verse. 

Still, whatever may be said, there is a 
lot of fun to be vot out of the manufacture 
of parodies. Many a schoolboy is quite 
aware of that! In the first place, com- 

aratively zood effects are so easy to vet. 

t does not require superlative skill to bur- 
Jesque the poem which is all ready to your 
hand. Of course it goes without saving 
that the result is not really good, but you 
may indulge in a chuckle over your own 
work, and perhaps get somebody to join in 
@ laugh. 

If you want to know how whimsical a 
clever hand can be, look into * Alice in 
Wonderland” for the distortio: therein 
contained of ‘* You are old, Father Wil- 
liam,” or, again, the deliberate lunacy of 
the following : 


‘Tis the voice of the lobster—I heard him 
declare, 

You have boiled me too red, I must sugar 
my hair ; ete. 


You would not be at all likely to equal 
the remarkable parody of ‘Father Wil- 
liam,” but the style of the second may 
be copied to an ‘indefinite extent. For 
example :— 


'Tis the voice of the sausage—I heard it 
complain, 

You have done me too brown, you must 
turn me again. 

‘Tis the voice of the sausage—the glutton 
teplied— 

T like it when boiled, but I dote on it fried. 


And soon. I don’t know if a school parody 
club exists, but can imagine such a thing 
being a success. A poem mixht be selected 
to be victimised by each of the members at 
the same time, and the results compared, 
criticised, and perhaps entered in the 
minutes of the club. 

Songs are capital things to parody, be- 
cause you can afterwards torture people by 
singing your productions! Take the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan combined efforts, and 
amuse yourself by experimenting. Here, 
for instance n attempt upon a toughish 
subject, ‘The Magnet and the Churn,” in 
“Patience.” The brilliance of the original 
is unattainable, but we must manaze a 
reflection, if only a feeble one, of tne word- 
play in the second verse. 


THE PUSSY-CAT AND THE BIRD. 


A pussy-cat sat on a garden fence, 

And winked and blinked at the size im- 
mense 

And numbers to catch of rats and mice, 

Offering meals of all that’s nice. 

But for mice this pussy-cat had no taste, 

To catch the rats she made no haste ; 


Y} A dicky-bird? 
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In plaintive tones her voice was heard, 

i For she'd set her heart on a dieky-bird. 

‘A dicky-bird | 

This most fantastic, very gymnastic 
Fancy, thous absurd ; 

“Tf [can ciaw-up a mouse to chaw-up, 
Why not a dicky-bird 2” 


The rats and mice did all rejoice 
When they heard the sound of that plain- 
tive voice ; 
The cat's-meat felt relieved, no doubt, 
The lights, at least, were not put out ; 
The diver de-lirer-ance knew that day, 
The milk unlappe ' in the saucer lay ; 
Till a we:rd and aisn-al cry was heard 
As she pouaced with a ‘op on a dicky-bird! 
Adicky-bird? A ai.&y-bird | 
This most fantastic, very gymnastic 
Faney, though absurd, 
Had made an ending of an unoffending 
Poor little dicky-bird ! 


Suppose we try the Colonel's song, “When 
I first put this Uniform on,” from the same 
source. How will this do? 


THE PUDDING. 
When I first put this plum-pudding on, 
I said, as I looked at the clock, 
It must be kept boiling, or it will zo spoiling, 
And turn out as hard as a rock. 
So T carefully stirred up the fire, 
Which seemed just about to expire, 
But the horrid old critter would not cook a 
fritter, 
Or anything else you'd desire. 
Which T never reckoned upon 
When I first pat this plum-pudding on. 
’Tis the hardest trial of patience 
That ever was counted upon. 
I've not had a moment of peace since 
I first put this plum-pudding on. 


I said, as I stirred up the fire, 
Tll put on some pieces of coke ; 
But it only turned smoky, and dirty, and 
poky, 
The very reverse of a joke ! 
I tried it with tallow and fat— 
It was not much the better for that, 
And after two batches of boxes of matches 
It sullenly sputtered and spat. 
Which I never reckoned upon 
When I first put this plum-pudding on. 
°Tis the hardest trial of patience 
That ever was counted upon, 
I'm the most unfortunate cook, too, 
That ever put plum-pudding on! 


Oneof the Chancellor’s songsin “Tolanthe” 
is invitingly easy te parody, Perhaps we 
shall do better by adapting ’a school subject 
to it. 


WHEN I FIRST WENT TO SCHOOL. 
When I first went to school, as a rum little 
kid 
(Said I to myself, said I), 


I will certainly do everything that I'm bid 
(Said 1 to myself, said I); 
I will never become a disgrace to the school, 
Or yet in hot water for breaking a rule, 
Thougi I see all the others a-playing the 
fool 
(Said I to myself, said I). 


In the Number One bedroom I'll act likes 
lamb 
(Said I to myself, said 1), 
And I'll not introduce pots of raspberry jam 
(Said I to myself, said I); 
Or eat sausaye-rolls while I’m lying awake, 
Ur swallow a most indigestible cake, 
Then go into school with a splitting heal- 
ache 
(Said I to myself, said I). 


I will never think Greek a detestable tore 
(Said I to myself, said I), 
Or empty the inkpots all over the floor 
(Said I to myself, said I); 
I'll never stick pen-nibs in other boys’ eyes, 
Or bully a fellow a quarter my size 
When there's nobody near to attend tohis 
cries 
(Said I to myself, said I). 


And now, little boys, to you all J would sing 
(Sing I to you all, sing I), 
If you wish to be happy and live like a king 
(Sing I to you all, sing I), 
Pray cherish of knowledge the tenderest 
shoots, 
Love Latin declension and worship Grek 
roots, 
With formule fill from your head to your 
boots 
(Sing I to you all, sing I). 


This sort of thing might be exampled ad 
infinitum, but you will naturally protest 
that anybody can do such obviously easy 
work, so I shall venture on a piece in & 
different style. The Jubilee celebration 
must have turned the thoughts of many to 
one of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” “ Barney 
Maguire's account of the Coronation. 

Let us be ambitious enough to attempt— 


BARNEY MAGUIRE'S ACCOUNT OF THE 
JUBILATION. 
Och! the Jubilation! What celebration 
Since the Coronation can with it compare? 
Why, many a cabby, who drove to the 
Abbey, 
Asked in his joy for fifty times his fare ! 
All London smiling (the heat was biling), 
Meself beguiiing to hum a tune; i 
'Twould have made you silly to see Pic 
dilly 
Blooming like a lily on the 2ist of June. 


Then the progression of the great procesciol 

Against aggression such a military row! 

‘Twas worth a florin to see Sir Charles 
Warren 

With all his polishemen managing th 
Show. 


cheering 

At the Queen's appearing was a si 
hear ; 

With the Maharajahs, and the staff on 
chargers, 

And the darling Princes bringing up the 
Tear. 


t to 


The King of Denmark not many men 
mark, 

He’s shut up close with the King of the 
Greeks. 

The lords in waiting are suffocating, 

I'm simply stating one of their freaks. 
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Och! I’d be muddled though nowhise fud- 
dled ’ 
To tell who came from the seas beyond ; 
There’s the Queen of the Sandwiches Is- 
Jands—a land which is 
Let on a lease to Spiers and Pond. 
* * * * 
But the Queen! Heaven shield her! Och! 
they did yield her 
What a Royal Empress could most desire ; 
There was nothing shabby in all the Abbey, 
Troth, not onless it was Barney Maguire. 
Thin the trumpets braying while Bridge 
was playing 


| The organ, all for Her Majesty’s sake, 


When Mister Gunter, he did confront her, 
With a monster slice of the Jubilee cake ! 


The people wondered that nobody blun- 
dered, 

The cannon thundered the Jubilee ; 

Och! if the Queen should live to reign a 
hundred, 

It’s meself I hope will be there to see, 

Tl’ illumination is worth narration, 

But I'm mighty queer becase of the heat. 

All smiled upon her Ah, thank 
your honour ! 

T'll drink her health for a Jubilee treat 


' THOUGHT-READING EXTRAORDINARY. 


T's following method of thought-reading 

has been found to cause great amuse- 
ment and no little wonder in any social 
gathering of persons, be they young or old. 

As no apparatus is required for this enter- 
tainment, it can be introduced, as it were, 
impromptu, which makes the illusion appear 
all the more marvellous. 

I will first give the trick (for such it 
really is, and a remarkably ingenious one, 
too) and afterwards endeavour to portra: 
the modus operandi by which it is ettected. 

The performer commences by introducing 
the topic of thought-reading into the con- 
versation, expressing, of course, his un- 
bounded belief therein, and to the sceptical 
remarks which are sure to follow his 
avowal, he returns this answer, 

“Well, they say seeing is believing, and 
if you yourselves see and hear me spell 
and r words and names which I could 
by no possibility have previously seen, you 
ill then, perhaps, acknowledge that there 
is some foundation for my belief.” 

Uf course, after this, the performer is 


unanimously urged to exercise his power, 
and this is how he does it. 
Slips of per, about three inches long 


and two inches wide, are handed round to 
the company, each of whom takes one, and 
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is requested to privately write on it any 
name he or she may choose. This done, 
and the slips folded once lengthways, so as 
t.2 conceal the words, they are collected by 
the performer, who places them in a tray 
or other shallow receptacle, and then, keep- 
ing them in full view of the audience, seats 
himself opposite with the tray on his knee. 
Next he takes up one of the slips of paper, 
and, without even glancing at it, presses it, 
still folded, against his forehead, retaining 
it there with the foretinger of each hand. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, to the in- 
finite astonishment of the spectators, he 
slowly and solemnly spells forth the word 
written, which is at once owned by the 
writer to be perfectly correct. When all 
the slips have been thus mysterionsly read, 
the performer rises and inquires if there is 
still any unbelieving person present, as, if 
so, he would be happy to allow such an 
individual to repeat the performance in 
his own way, when the miserable failures 
of those who may attempt to do so will be 
found to add considerably to the merriment 
of the evening. 

And now, how is this apparently im- 

ssible feat accomplished ? Simply as fol- 
lows: When the slips of paper are handed 
round by the performer, he privately asks 


one of the least suspicious of the company 
to write down some name he suggests ; to 
this she will invariably consent; should 
she, however, not do so, some other person 
must be fixed upon. Fs 

This being settled, and the papers written 
and folded, they are collected by the per- 
former, who keeps his eye or finger on the 
slip presented by his “confidant” so that 
he can tell in a moment its ition. A 
good plan is to take it last of all. Then, 
as mentioned above, the performer sits 
down, facing the audience, with the tray of 
papers on his knee, and taking up one of 
the unknown slips, presses it on his fore- 
head, and slowly spells out (mark this) the 
name written by the ‘‘confidant.” This is 
at once acknowledged by her to be correct. 
The performer then takes the slip from his 
forehead, and glancing at it, as if to 
ascertain the accuracy of the statement, in 
reality makes a mental note of its contents, 
so that when the next unknown slip is held 
to his forehead he spells out the word just 
noted by him on the former one. This pro- 
cess is repeated until all the papers are 
exhausted, care being taken to keep the 
known slip till the last. 

N.B.-The slips should be torn across 
after their contents have been noted. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


0aTs.—We promised to give a few more hints this 
month on the keeping of goats. We fecl quite 
certain that in many a family where there are young 
children a nanny would be quite an uisition. It 
is best to buy the goat when just within a week or 
two of kidding. The period of gestation or kindle is 
five months, and the best time to buy the goat is 
March or April, as the kid will then have all the 
long summer days to thrive and get strong in. We 
telieve that it pays to keep a goat even in its house, 
with only the amount of exercise each day that is 
lcessary to keep it healthy and keep its milk pure 
ant good. Many people in the suburbs of London 
ani other large cities keep goats thus. But it is 
leat the animal should have a free range by day, and 
te taken into its house at night, if only for the 
simple reason that this {s the cheapest plan. The 
staple food of the goat is herbage, and this it can 
pcx up in meadows, moors, or commons. There is 
handily any greenstuff a goat will not eat, or try to 
eat. At all events, he tastes everything, and vege- 
table matter which would kill many other creatures 
is relished by the goat as the sweetest of tit-bits. 
Goats not only eat growing berlage, but destroy 
bedzes and bark trees. If kept cut of doors by day, 
therefore, they must be tethered by means of a long, 
Ncht chain, and a tethering-pin or ‘‘baikie.” This 
last any blacksmith can make for you, only beware 
it must be long, and strong as well, and driven hard 
home into the ground with the help of a mallet, or, 
what comes far handier, a big stone. A rope is 
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objectionable, because Nanny may feel inclined to 
try her teeth on it, and #0 escape, to hatch mischief. 

If you possess a goat and are near a common, it 
will teach you habits of early rising, for on summer 
mornings the animal should be out as soon as pos- 
sible, and taken in towards evening. 

Well, then, you feed your goat, say, on grass and 
hay, and herbage of all sorts, or let her out to help 
herself; but as your main object is to keep her in 
good milk, you must not let her live on greenstuff 
alone, so get a stone or two at a time of good chaff, 
and mix this with one part to two of clean corn and 
a handful or two of brau. It depends upon the size 
how much of the whole mixture she should have ; at 
any rate, she ought to get all she can eat while giving 
milk, and never be permitted to fall into bad or poor 
condition. 

Besides the above, there {s a lot of garden stuff 
and vegetable parings, roots, etc., that a goat will 
delight in, if yon try. So be economical. Do not 
throw anything away withont first asking the ques- 
tion, “I wonder if Nanny would care for this?” 

Give breakfast before taking out, and supper in 
the evening if out all day. 

Do not forget the fact that all goats must have an 
abundant supply of water Clesnliness of both 
water and food fs also mst iz, urtunt, and so is 
regularit in feeding. 

Put a huge lump of ruck-salt ina position where 
the goat can lick it. 

Groom your nanny regularly out of doors, and keep 


her little house as sweet and clean as a walnut-shell, 
We will give further hints anon, and meanwhile will 
be happy to answer any questions, or help our 
readers out of a difficulty. 


‘THY PouLtry Bun.—Read Dornes for last month. 
All onght to be pretty quiet still in the fowl-run, 
though we hope your spring pullets are now laying. 
This is a capital month to begin the fancy, You 
begin by counting your cash. If you find you can 
afford to keep, say, five fowls and @ cock, and have 
accommodation, you at once set about preparing the 
latter first and foremost. I: will be time euough to 
get your stock a month hence. 

‘Now, I do not care how rough your arrangements 
are if you have sine quad non of comfort. What you 
do want is a little house. with well-arranged perches 
and nesting-boxes, ventilators in the door, roof, and 
sides, or door and aides alone, and freedom from 
dranghts and leakage. The house should, moreover, 
be rat-proof. Well, you want water-dishes, and a 
shed out of doors, with a dust-bath under it. A 

ard wired round, and, if possible, a little door 
Yeading on toagrass run. They wili come in to go 
to roost through that ttle doorway fast enough if 
you go inside the run and call them to a supper of 
ood sound corn. 

You will find poultry a capital hobby, and, on a 
small scale, there is no reason why it should not 
keep you in pocket-moncy, what with tho eggs you 
get and the poultry you kill, to say nothing of the 


droppings, which, mixed with the honse 
makes very excellentmanure. Let 
you to get that little 
let of Spratt's Patent 
nd their own 
J . but there is 
no earthly reason why you should bay 
these. ‘The book is paid for when you 
hand over your threepenny-bit, and you 
are therefore independent, 
» our old fancier we say feed well 
now, giving stimulating food in cold 
weather, and warm, soft food in the 
iorning. Do not keep a wastrel or use- 
less bird about the’ plac Beware of 
dawp and wet. Warmth aud dryness are 
of great value just now. Next month 
we will give some hints about ducks, 
n e often even more profitable 
We only say here that you 
onght to try to hatch eggs now ce 
them under a good Dorking sitting h 
ina quiet corne inacellar. Feed 
the hen well, and, with ordinary luck, 
ill have your ducklings oat by 
mmencement of February, and fit 
to kill by the end of April or beginning 
of May. 


THE PIGEC 
well and keep cl 


N Lort.—Continue to feed 
Dovecots that have 


not been seen to in the end of last year | 


should now be thoroughly scraped out 
and scoured, for next month your birds 
that reside out of doors will be consider- 
ing mating arrangements. 

this is a good month to begin the 
fancy. Well, we have just to repeat 
what we are constantly saying about ine 
keeping of any kind of pet. Do not buy 
bird or beast until you have prepared 
the home for it, and laid in a store of 
good wholesome food. What you want 
to remember in getting up a new loft is 
that the birds must have a good aviary 
or flight; if fancy pigeons, plenty of 
fresh air, secured by proper ventilation 
with the avoidance of draughts, light, 
pure water in fountains, good clean 
grains, and well-arranged perches. 

THE AVIARY.—We have little to add 
this month. Do not keep useless birds, 
Beware of cold at night. Cover up the 
cages of your songsters, bnt do not quite 
smotherthem. Leave a breathing-space. 
Feed as before. Only plain diet and 


fresh water. If weakly, put fifteen drops of tinctere 
of iron in the fresh water every morning, alsy' 
throwing the old aw: 


THE Rapsitry.—If you mean to go in for oer 
stock, our advice is—walt » month. Mean. 
a 


Wright's, you might take a whole lt of ual ext 
You woukt not then have to bother us ou trite 
such as how to feed or how to make a bran masi. 


JHE KENNEL.—Exercise well ; bed well; feed wel 
and take indoors in stormy weather. 


THE BEE WORLD.—Read last month's Domes 


THE KITOHRN GARDEN.—It will be time now! 
take up your parsnips. Continue to rougl-dig 
ground, to tidy and clear up walks. Prepare mall’ 
by turning it, and, on hard, frosty days wheel liom 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS. ~! 
have already planted your early spring 
it is to be moped they have Dow a 
ground. If not, take sdvantage of fine, 
ther, and do so now. The roots 
dy to throw up bnd and leaf later ot, 
2 be sown wider glass, so as to 
of sturdy little plants for window-boxes oF 
beware of frosts and chills. 4 


—. 0. ( 


Correspondence. 


dl 

ANXIOUS [NQUIRER.—If a boy breaks a window 
should pay for the damage. The streets at, br] 
for the spinning of whiptops, but for trafic; ul 
you chonse to spin whiptops in the street | 
windows “which have no protection” you ™ 
take the consequences. Is it reasonable ihe 
pose that the tradesman ought to fit his wi 
with somebody’s “ whiptop protector” to suit yo*t 
peculiar idiosyncrasy ? 

INKBOTTLE.—There is a large map of New be 
Wales in Gordon ~ Goteh’s ara cil 
book.” There is also a good map 
handbook. - The best way would be to apply #8 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, 
minster, P 

INQUISITIVE.—The “coin” is a card counter. Put 
in the fire. 

CHARLES I1.—The simplest way is to past By 
grey or sage- Breen paper On as et “hed 
fix the coins in place with three pi 
should be in order of date, and arranged elther!* 
reigns or nominal values. ram 

YOUNG ANGLER —J. W. Martin on “Float 
price t§o shillings, “Sampson Low and Co., Feta 

ym. / 
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_“ fost extracrdinary—most extraordinaryi¥ 
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THAT LITTLE JACKDAW. 


By ASHMORE RUSSAN, 


Author of ‘The Last of the Great Auka," “ The 
Speckled Giant," ete. 
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“ Bis pinions drooped—he could hardly stand— 
His head was as bare us the palm of your hand.” 


Ingoldsby Legends. 
ASS Abbey School was an incon- | 
gruous edifice. Lichen-covered 


stone and red brick do not harmonise 
well together. The residential build- 
ings were of red brick; the school 
proper was of sandstone, long turned 
grey by the mellowing fingers of the 
old scytheman. 

Strange scenes had been enacted out- 
side those hoary walls, and on the spot 
long before they were erected. Simon 
de Montfort passed them by on his way 
to Evesham. A Roman road ran 
through the grounds and_ stretched 
away over the hills and through the 
valleys in almost as good preservation 
as when made nearly two thousand 


years ago. 
Grand road-mokers, those old Ro- 
mans! The weather-beaten slabs of 


white limestone cropping up above the 
reen turf and daisies of the meadows 
looked good for as many centuries as 
had passed over them since they were 
placed in position. 

In the Abbey playground was a 
ridge some six inches high and per- 
haps six feet wide. A dozen gene- 
rations of schoolboys had trampled 
it. Many a youngster had come woe- 
fully to grief over it and wished it 
would take itself away ; but it obsti- 
nately refused to efface itself or be 
effaced. The Romans placed it there. 
It was one of the roads by which civili- 
sation was carried to the west. 

Searching for Roman coins was a 
favourite occupation of the boys at 
Alne Abbey. Old Doctor Hardridge 
turned it to good account. 

“Now, boys,” he would say, “who 
would like to search for coins in the 
garden?” 

A chorus of “I, sirs” invariably 
greeted the question, and so the wide- 
awake old Doctor had his garden dug 
free, gratis, and for nothing. 

ne day our young friends, Funibois, 
Jack Arundel, and Tim O'Callaghan, all 
of whom have been introduced to the 
readers of the Boy’s OwN Papgr in the 
“Speckled Giant,” were digging in the 
garden when Funibois found two silver 
coins bearing the image and superscrip- | 
tion of Claudius ‘Geesar. ‘the good 
news spread quickly, and reaching the 
Doctor's ears brought him out to 
examine the find. 

“Yes,” he said, “they are genuine, 
and in remarkably good preservation. 
Now, boys, can any of you account for 
the large number of Roman coins that. 
have been found here?” 

“Well, sir,” said Funibois, gravely ; 
“Tecan only account for them on the 


supposition that Cmsar’s legionaries 
left their wives at home.” 
The Doctor looked puzzled. “Bless 


me,” he said, “I really don’t see the 
application. Certainly, Cesar did not 
bring many camp-followers here ; but 
what do you mean ?” 

“They had no women to sew up the 
holes in their pockets, sir.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the worthy 
Doctor, who loved a joke as well as 


CHAPTER I. 


; Funibois himself; “good; very good. 
' But you forget. 
' struck nearly a century after Cresar’s 


These coins were 


invasion ; and how do you know that 
the Roman soldiers had pockets ?” 

“What ts the use of money without 

pockets, sir?” was Funibois’ pertinent 
inquiry. 
: What is the use of pockets without 
money?” returned the Doctor, quiz- 
zically. “ Well, well, it is very certain 
that the Romans were very careless 
with their cash, almost, if not quite 
as careless as schoolboys.” 

“Sure, now, sorr,” said Tim O’Cal- 
laghan, “perhaps there were no tuck- 
shops at Alne when the Romans were 
here.” 

“And having no outlet for their 

ket-money they lost it with light 
earts. 1s that what you mean?” 

“ Yes—sorr.” 

The Doctor laughed. “It is certainly 
very strange that so many Roman coins 
have been discovered here, and none of 
those used by the much more recent 
monks,” he said. “From the ‘tuck- 
shop’ point of view, Funibois,’—taking 
a very small portion of the skin of that 
inveterate joker’s neck between the 
nails of his thumb and forefinger, and 
giving it a sly pinch—“ your coins are 
absolutely of no value whatever. I very 
much doubt if Mrs. Robbins ever heard 
of Claudius Cesar, and if you proffer 
them to her she is not unlikely to drive 
nails through the Roman emperor's 
heads and_fasten the coins to her 
counter, so I will give you two shillings 
for them.” 

The coins of Claudius Cesar changed 
hands instantly, and the old Doctor 
walked away chuckling. Whether the 
chuckles were caused by the suggestion 
of holes in the Romans’ pockets, the 
scarcity of “tuck-shops” when Britannia 
was a Roman province, or the fact that 
the garden was being dug free of 
expense, he alone knew. It may have 
been that the coins were a bargain at 
the price. 

In working across the garden the 
coin-seekers came to the ruined tower 
of the ancient Abbey, when a loud 
“caw !” greeted their ears. 

“Pwhat was that?” cried Tim, start- 
ing back from the tower. 

“A jackdaw,” said Jack Arundel. 
“There he goes—into that spout-hole. 
There must be a nest. I say, boys, a 
young jackdaw would be capital fun.” 

“So it would,” said Funibois ; “I'd an 
old one once ; he was an awful disgrace. 
But who's to get up there?” 

The spout-hole was quite thirty feet 
from the ground, and the ruin was in a 
crumbling state. 

“It’s not so very difficult,” said Jack. 
“Throw a rope over the top, make it 
fast on the other side, and swarm up it 
hand over hand, sticking your fect 
into the crevices as you go up.” 

“Easy as winking,” observed Muggins 
major, who had been attracted to the 

arden by the find. Muggins major 
ad a soul above digging. 

“ All right, you shall climb the rope,” 
said Jack; “but it is useless to go up 
before we are sure that thereare young 


: watched the 


ones in the nest. Come away and 
watch.” 

An angle in the wall formed s cx: 
venient hiding-place, whence our friewi- 
ole in the ruined tover. 
Presently a coal-black papa or mamu: 
daw alighted on a projecting stone « 
the entrance with something in is 
mouth. A chorus of juvenile crai- 
instantly greeted it ; and the watcher 
saw two or three pairs of widely d+ 
tended beaks in the opening. 

“They're there!” cried Jack, “les 

o and get a rope.” 

“What’ll the Doctor say?” obser! 
Muggins, as a preliminary to back: 
out of the rather dangerous task. _ 

“Nothing, if he doesn’t see you, 
plied Funibois. 

Meanwhile, Jack Arundel had ¢s 
covered a coil of rope in a woo 
This he unwound and tried to fling” 
the wall. But he found himself uns'- 
to throw over sufficient to reach te tt 

round on the other side, and the ja" 
laws had a short reprieve whil » 
council of war was held. 

“Faith, bhoys,” said Tim, after‘ 
brief unsatisfactory colloquy ; “ph 
wass it Mahomet said whin the mou 
tain declined to stip down and ¥:: 
upon his rivirence? 

“Tf the mountain won't come 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to tk 
mountain,” replied Jack, 

“Arrah, now, that’s jist it: if th 
jackdaws—bother—if the bhoys ct 
get to the jackdaws, the jackdaws nus 
get to the boys.” : 

“Are you going to whistle ther 
down ?” sneered Muggins. : 

“Sorra a bit. I’m going to catch 
with a rod and line.” ta 

“Like Muggins caught the speck 
giant 1” said Funibois. toe ee 

“Faith, no,” laughed Tim, “lit 
Tommy Headlands caught the speckles 
giant. From Jack’s study window 
can throw a stope into the hole. Su" 
now, I shan’t want a hook at all. |. 
just tie a piece of meat to the end 0! 
a fishing-line and swing it into the re 
A jackdaw’ll grab it, and I'll pull be 
out. Somebody 1 must stand beneath t¢ 
catch him when he falls.” x 

“Hurrah!” cried Jack. “Hen 
Mugging, run off to the cook ; she's 
friend of yours. Beg La ia of ae 
beef from her. You needn't say *™ 
you want it.” i 

In a few moments the queer ang " 
commenced. Funibois stood, bene 
the hole to catch the ill-fated bird, ay 
Tim leant out of the window wilt! 
long rod in his hand, to, whieh. 
attached a short line baited WY j 
piece of beef. But the task was 7 
_ cosy as Tim had imagined; 

al in an in. , 

The apa, and mamiins daws strong! 
objected to this vicarious feeding ° 
their young. Perched upon the big 
point of the ruin, they chattered, Hs 
and screamed protests of the ™ 
violent character. 

“Leave ’em alone, you young, "ae 
bonds!” they seemed to say, 
they're hungry we'll attend have 
Want to eddieate ‘em, do you! 
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lon’t wan’t no eddication The Eddica- 
ton eee don’t apply to jackdaws. Be 


Their vociferous protests were of no 
vail, After some fifty unsuccessful 
asts, Tim contrived to fling the bait 
ato the hole. 
“It’s in!” he cried, 


alph | a 

‘unibois held up his hands and 
waited the descent of the downy 
ricket-ball. The jackdaws fluttered 
bout cawing impressive warnings to 
heir young not to touch the proffered 
vod. Butit was not in young jackdaw 
aturotorefusesuch abonnebouchée . One 
sized it ; another tried to steal it away ; 


“look out, 


ADRIFT IN 


a third swallowed it, and was igno- 
miniously dragged out of the hole and 
dropped into Funibois’ outstretched 
hands—a victim to greedines 

Funibois sped with his pir athered, 
protesting prize to Jack Arundel’sstudy, 
where the decidedly ugly and almost 
bald bird was duly admired, much to 
its dissatisfaction, and fed, much to the 

For one so young its appe- 
truly enormous. 

“We had better buy a cage,” sug- 
zested Funibois, when all the food 
had been devoured by “that little 
jackdaw.” “Suppose we club  to- 
gether. Here’s the Doctor's two- 
shilling-piece towards the price. How 


ing a cage 


THE PACIFIC; 


the centuries run into one another, 
don’t they? Nearly two thousand 
years agé an unfortunate Roman Jost 
his money (two denarii, I suppose), and 
now the price of the denarii goes to- 
wards buying a-eage for a jackdaw. 
Talk about the dust of Alexander stop- 
ping up a beer-barrel bunghole. Here 
are two coins bearing the image and 
superscription of Claudius Cesar buy- 
for a_bald-headed bird 
nearly two thousand years after they 
were struck! Poor old Claudius nevet 
thought of this, did he, Tim ?” 

“Sorra a bit, and I’m sure the Doc- 
ther didn’t when he bought the coins.” 

(To be evntinued.) 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


‘ue boys had often looked along the 
. cliffs in the hope of finding another 
awe. If they had discovered one, they 
ould have used it as a general store 
w what had now to be left out in the 
yen. But the search had been in vain, 
ad they had had to return to the 
heme of enlarging their dwelling- 
lace by digging into the walls. 
There was no difficulty in doing this 
the soft limestone, and the work 
ould give them something to do 
aring the winter, and could be finished 
y the return of the fine season if no 
lapse or infiltration occurred—as was 
ot unlikely. 
There was no need to take to blast- 
g- The tools they had were sufficient 
wt them to cut the hole for the chim- 
2y of the stove to be run out of, and 
axter had already been able, with 
me difficulty, it is true, to enlarge the 
pening into the cave, so as to fit it 
ith one of the doors from the 
thooner; and right and left of the 
sor two embrasures had been cut in 
te wall, admitting light and air to the 
iterior. 
The bad weather had set in a week 
ore. Violent storms had swept across 
1e island, but the cave had not had to 
*e them owing to its lying north and 
uth. The rain and snow passed away 
ver the crest of the cliff. The sports- 
en had to leave the game alone in 
se vicinity of the lake, and the ducks, 
uipe, lapwing, rail, coot, and pigeon 
‘mained undisturbed. e lake and 
‘eriver had not yet been frozen, but 
only required a quiet night when 
te first dry cold would succeed the 
orm for them to be covered with ice. 
The work of enlarging the cave could 
wus be conveniently begun, and a start 
as made on the 27th of May. ‘i 
The right wall was first attacked, 

If we dig on the slant,” said Briant, 
we may come out by the lake-side, and 
» get a second entrance. That would 
ve ug a better look-out, and if the bad 
eather kept us in on one side we 
‘ight get out on the other.” 


By JuLEs VERNE, 
uthor of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc, ete. 
CHAPTER XII.—THE COLONY. 


This would in every way be an advant- 
age, and there seemed to be no reason 
why the plan should not succeed. 

Only forty or fifty feet separated the 
cave from the eastern face, and a gal- 


lery could easily be driven in the right 
direction, by compass, care being taken 
to avoid a fall or founder. Baxter's 
plan was to begin with a narrow tunnel, 
and then enlarge it till it was of the 


“The work went on favourably.” 


ee 


required size. The two rooms of the | 


eave could then be united by a passage, 
which could be closed at both ends, and 
one or two galleries driven right and 
left of it to give additional room. The 
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Gordon and Baxter, who were standing 
at the entrance, was the work of an 
instant. 

“Tt is an illusion,” said Gordon. 
“You imagined you heard it.” 


“No fissure was discoverable.’ 


plan was evidently a good one, as it 
allowed of the rock being dug into with 
a due amount of precaution, so that 
any sudden inrush of water could be 
satisfactorily dealt with, and the exca- 
vation abandoned if necessary. 

For three days, from the 27th to the 
30th of May, the work went on favour- 
ably. The friable limestone could be 
cut with a knife ; woodwork had to be 
used to support the roof of the gallery, 
but that was easily managed. The rub- 
bish was taken outside so as not to 
encumber the floor of the cave. 

- The _work of boring advanced 
gradually and not without many a stop- 
page to sound and make sure that pro- 
press was safe. Four or five feet had 

een excavated, when, in the afternoon 
of the 30th, something very unexpected 
happened. 
riant on his knees in the hole like a 
hewer in a coal-mine, thought he heard 
a slight noise in the interior of the 
rock. 

He stopped his picking and listened. 
Again the sound reached his ear. 

‘0 get out of the hole and tell 


“Take my place, then, put your ear 
to the wall and listen.” 

Gordon got into the hole, and stayed 
there a few minutes. 

“You are right,” said he, “I hear a 
sort of distant growling.” 

Baxter went in, and confirmed this. 

“What can it be?” he asked. 

“T cannot think,” said Gordon. “ We 
must tell Donagan and the others.” 

“Not the youngsters,” said Briant, 
“it would give them a scare.” 

But as t ey all came into dinner at. 
the moment, the secret could not be kept. 

Donagan, Wilcox, Webb, and Garnett, 
one after the other, went into the 
cavity and listened. But the sound had 
ceased probably, for they heard nothing, 
and concluded that: their comrades had 
been mistaken. 

Mistake or no mistake, it was resolved 
to continue the work, and as soon as the 
meal was over, the digging recom- 
menced. During the afternoon no 
noise was heard, Sut about nine o’clock 
in the evening the growling was dis- 
tinctly heard through the rock. 

Fan ran into the hole, and im- 


— | 
mediately came out again with unmis | 
takable signs of irritation, her cat | 
bristling, her 


lips showing her teeth, | 
and barking loudly, as if in reply tothe | 
growling in the rock. 

And then the alarm, mingled wih | 
surprise, that the smaller boys ba 
hitherto felt, gave place to genuine fear 
In vain Briant tried to soothe Dol, | 
Costar, and even Jenkins and Lversin. 
until he at last got them to bed and ts 


sleep. 

Gordon and the others continued t 
discuss this strange phenomen: 
Every now and then the growl 
would be heard, and Fan would reply te 
it with a loud bark. Fatigue at lis 
overcame them, and they went tobe. 
leaving Briant and Moko to wateh ja 
till daylight profound silence reigned & 
French Den. - 

All were up early next morning. 
Baxter and Donagan crawled to theax 
of the hole. No sound could be heat 
The dog ran to and fro without showing 
any uneasiness, and made no attempt te 
dash herself against the wall as she bad 
done the night before. . 

“Let us resume work,” said Briant. 

“Yes,” replied Baxter. “There wil 
always be time to leave off if we hea 
any suspicious noise.” 

“Is it not possible,” said Donagis 
“that the growling was simply aspnng 
in the rock ¢” a 

“Then we should hear it nov,” sii 
Wilcox, “and we don’t.” a 

“That is so,” said Gordon. I thinkit 
more likely to have come from the wit 
in some fissure leading down from te 
top of the cliff.” : 

“Let us go up on the top and 
said Service. 

The proposition was agreed to. 

About fifty yards away there wis? 
winding path, giving easy access to the 
summit of the hill. Ina few minute 
Baxter and two or three others wet 
walking up it over French Den. Thi! 
journey was useless. The ridge 
clothed with short close herbage, and2! 
fissure was discoverable by which | 
current of air ora stream of water col! 
find its way in. And when the bor 
got down again they knew no mt 
about the strange phenomenon than th 
youngsters, who were explaii itt 
themselves as being supernatural. 

The work of digging the hole was" 
sumed and continued to the end of th 
day. There was no repetition of tl 
noise of the evening before, but Batt 
examined the wall, and found that 
sounded hollow. Was the tunnel go 
toend inacave? Was it in this 
that the mysterious sound had aris! 
There was nothing inadmissable int 
hypothesis of a second excavation © 
tiguous to the cavern in whi 
were working, and it was to be hop 
that such a thing existed, as it w0U 
greatly reduce the labour of enlar 
ment. As may be imagined, the 
worked with extraordinary ardour, § 
the day was one of the most tiring th 
had yet experienced. Nevertheless 


would have without adventu 
had not Gordon noticed that the ¢ 
had disappeared. 


Generally, at meal-times, Fan was 
be found near her master’s seat, but® 
her place was empty. 

ey called Fan. Fan did not ans* 
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Gordon went tothedoor.. He called her 
again. Complete silence. 

Donagan and Wilcox went out, one 
along the bank of the stream, the other 
along the shore of the lake—but they 
found no trace of the dog. 

In vain was the search extended_for 
a few hundred yards round French Den. 
Fan was not to be found. 

It was evident that the dog was not 
within call, for if she had been, she 
would have answered. Had shestrayed 
away? That was unlikely. Had she 

rished in the jaws of some wild beast ? 

hat was possible, and it was the best 
axplanation of her disappearance that 
offered. 

It was nine o’clock at night. Thick 
Jarkness envelo the cliff and the 
lake. The search had to be given up. 

The boys went back tothe cave. They 
were uneasy, and not only uneasy, but 
grieved to think that the dog had 
vanished, perhaps for ever. 

Some stretched themselves on their 
reds, others sat round the table, not 
hhinking of sleep. It seemed that they 
vere more alone than ever, more for- 
iaken, more removed from the country 
ind their friends. 

Suddenly in the silence the noise 
oroke out afresh. This time there was 
long howl, and a cry of pain lasting 
or nearly a minute. 

“Tt is from over there, over there, 
hat it comes !” exclaimed Briant, rush- 
ng to the tunnel. ¥ 

hey all rose as if waiting for an 
‘pparition. Terror had seized upon 

e little ones, who hid themselves 
inder the bed-clothes. 

When Briant came back he said,— 

“There must be a cavern beyond, the 
ntrenee to which is at the foot of the 

iff? 

“And in which it is probable that 
nimals take shelter during the night,” 
idded Gordon. 

“That is it,” said Do “ And 
o-morrow we must try and find it.” 

At this moment a bark was heard, 
ind then a howling. The sound came 
rom tne interior of the rock. 

“Can Fan be there?” asks Wilcox, 
‘and fighting with some animal ?” 

_ Briant went back into the tunnel and 
istened with his ear against the wall. 
3ut there was nothing more. Whether 
‘an was there or not, it was evident 
hat there must be a second excavation 
vhich ought te jommunicate with the 
xterior, probably by some gap in the 
ee ian oilint ae 

e night without either 
varking or howling being again heard. 


Next morning the search was begun | 


at break of day, but with no more result 
than the day before. Fan, sought for 
and shouted for all over the neighbour- 
hood, did not come back. 

Briant and Baxter took turns at the 
digging. Pickaxe and shovel were kept 
constantly at work. During the morn- 
ing the tunnel was made two feet longer. 
From time to time the boys stopped to 
listen, but nothing could they hear. 


younger boys were taken out to the bank 
of the river. Gun in hand, Donagan, 
Wilcox, and Webb stood ready for any- 
thing that might happen. 

About two o'clock Briant suddenly 
exclaimed. His pickaxe had gone 
through the limestone. which had fallen 
in and left a good-size hole. 


Immediately he returned to his com- 
rades, who could onl 
But before they 


think— 
had time to open 


After dinner the digging began again. 
Precautions were en in case a blow 
of the pickaxe knocked through the wall 
and gave passage to an animal. The 


“The digging began again.” 


their mouths, an animal rushed down 
the tunnel and leapt into the cave. 
It was Fan! . 
(To be continued.) 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS; 


8 the inevitable doom drew nearer 
(\ and nearer, Da Estrella’s fevered 
pe was wrought up by these accumu- 
ated horrors into a kind of delirium. 
'ild and monstrous shapes flitted before 


OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA. 


By Davin Ker, 
Author of “ Nderim the Afghan," ete. 


CHAPTER XIV.—BENEATH THE EARTH. 


his swimming eyes, and the surrounding | 


blackness seemed peopled with stran 


thought that he felt the beam sun orng 
| as if just about to sway downward an 


and awful sounds, among which the | hurl him into the abyss—when suddenly 


measured dropping of the fatal water 


the door swung open, 


nd a tall figure 


was heard louder and louder. Then he | rose up out. of the darkness, which 
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appeared at first sight to be that of the 
abhorred fetishman. But the ap- 
parition’s first words undeceived him. 
“Fear not, white chief; Massangé 
never forsakes his friends !” 
“Massangé?” echoed Da Estrella, 


whose stunned brain could hardly 
realise this strange and sudden deliver- 
ance, even when he felt the Mantee’s 


strong hands lifting him on to the floor 
and cutting his bonds. 

“ Even so ; but we will talk hereafter 
—let us now escape while we can.” 

Dom Sebastian tried to rise, but his 
stiffened limbs, numbed by their long 
confinement, refused to support him. 
The gigantic savage caught him up like 
a child, and Da Estrella felt himself 
borne from the fearful chamber into the 
larger one beyond, and then carrie‘ 
through utter darkness along a narrow 
passage, and down a seemingly endless 

ight of rock-cut steps. 

“This is the priests’ entrance,” said 
Massangé, “ and. luckily all the doors 
have been Jeft open for the fetish-man 
to come back and see that ‘ue sacritice 
is complete. Now, Son ot the Stars, can 

yu manage to crawl a little way ? for 
just here the passage is very low.” 

It was indeed, and Da Estrella, stiff 
and bruised as he was, found it no easy 
matter to drag himself along upon his 
handsand knees. But suddenly a faint 
gleam of light became visible, a strong 
pull drew him up on to his feet, and, as 
if by magic, he found himself all at once 
in the open air, just at the foot of the 
palace rock, with the first pale glimmer 
of the rising moon peering above the 
vast black precipices overhead. 

“We must be off before that moon gets 
brighter,” whispered Mas:angé, chating 
Da Estrella’s benumbed limbs as they 
crouched together in the shadow of a 
fallen rock. “I will lead you out by 
the underground passage, for I know it 
well; in the days before Kabembi 
reigned, when there was a talk of peace 
between the Ngolos and the Mantees, I 
spent many a day in this town, till I 
learned to know every part of it. 
Muffle yourself in this black ox-hide, 
and if any one sees you, they will take 
you for my assistant. As for me, I am 
safe in the trappings of the fetish-man, 
for he will scarcely come back to claim 
them.” 

Dom Sebastian started, and was about 
to ask an explanation of this gloomy 
hint, when the Mantee chief rose to his 
feet and moved silently and swiftl 
down the gorge between the palace rock 
and the main cliff. Da Estrella, now 
partially recovered, followed as quickly 
as he could; and they speedily found 
themselves in front of a broad, low, 
natural archway in the sandstone, dam 
and gloomy as the mouth of a tunnel. 
This was the entrance of the famous 
“underground passage ;” but right in 
front of it lay sleeping on the ground, 
with their spears beside them, at least a 
score of Ngolo warriors ! 

To pick their way among. these 
sleepers, in that dim light, was no easy 
task; but Massangé guided his com- 
panion through them with unerring 
skill, and had just reached the mouth 
of the cavern when Dom Sebastian 
seized his arm and stopped him. The 
Young cavalier’s almost — paralysed 

rain had begun to revive, aad the first 


thought that shot through it checked 
his steps, even in that moment of deadly 
eril. 
at We must not fly and leave Donna 
Rosirita to perish,” said he; “it would 
be a shame fir ever it—” 
“Are you mad, Son of the Stars?” 
answered Massangé, in a fierce whis) 


“To seck her at haphazard in sue! 
town as this would be ain death to 
us both, whereas, if we escape, her life 


is in no danger, believe me ; for two of 
the Ngolo chiefs are now prisoners in my 
camp, and to-morrow [ will send word 
to Kabembi that if any harm is done to 
the white Mahmie (lady) they shall 
both die forthwith. Come quickly !” 

He entered the cavern as he spoke, 
and Da Estrella reluctantly followed. 

A pale glow (which seemed like lamp- 
light) soon began to be visible ahead of 
them, revealing a number of tall figures 
standing with spears in their hands 
along either side of the passage. But 
Massangé went past these grim sen- 
tinels without the slightest hesitation, 
and they, recognising the familiar tra 
pings of their fetish-man, paid little 
attention either to him or to his muffled 
and shadowy companion. 

The light grew stronger as they ad- 
vanced, and a sudden turn showed them 
a large lamp hanging from a stout 
beam that ran right across the cavern, 
about seven feet above the ground. Its 
light was certainly needed, for just 
beneath it yawned a black and fright- 
ful chasm that seemed to go down into 
the very heart of the earth, even more 
gloomy, and hideous, and ghastly than 
the fearful “ crocodile-pit” which Dom 
Sebastian had so narrowly escaped. 
Plainly it had once extended across the 
whole breadth of the passage, for even 
now it was only passable by a 
narrow, slippery ledge cut in the side 
of the rocky wall, across which Massangé 
carefully guided Da Estrella, who, still 
weak, would certainly have fallen in 
but for his comrade’s sustaining hand. 

“Just here,” said the Mantee chief, 
“the fetish-men go through their cere- 
monies after a sacrifice; and it was 
here that (as I was stealing in to see 
what I could do to help you) I caught 
that fellow who wanted to sacrifice you, 
and in whose trappings I made my way 
into the Temple of Death.” 

“ And what did you do with him?” 
asked Da Estrella. 

Massangé pointed down the black 
abyss with a grim smile, and Dom 
Sebastian, shuddering slightly, went 
forward in silence. 

A few minutes later, the Mantee laid 
himsclf flat down on his face and began 
to crawl along the ground like a snake, 
bidding his ccmpanion do likewise. 

“Keep hold of my ankle,” said he, 
“and we'll be out directly.” 

The next moment Da Estrella found 
himself wriggling through a hole so 
narrow that he wondered how his 
guide's bulky frame could have passed it 
at all. Then suddenly the pliant bough 
of a thorn-bush switched him across 
the face, the cool night air came fresh 
upon his heated forehead, and he found 
himself (with a strange and bewildering 
sense of having actually risen from the 
dead) outside the crim fortress which 
had so long been his prison, and well- 
nigh his tomb likewise. 


But Massangé, fearing that the 
brightening moonlight might even now 
betray them to the enemy, hurried hin 
away at once into the thickets, whic, 
along the eastern side of the rock 
(where they now were) had escaped the 
bush-fire that had swept bare the plain 
to the west. 

“Well done, noble Captain! th 
Ngolos ought to call you ‘the man who 
cannot die’ instead of me,” said a 
familiar voice ; and amid the group of 
Mantee warriors that gathered joyfuly 
around them appeared the gaunt 
figure and glittering eyesof Mad Manoel, 
now Massangé’s inseparable compania. 

But now that the excitement of his 
wonderful escape had died away, Don 
Sebastian’s overtasked strength to 
fail ; and when they reached the Mantes 
camp, he had hardly time to swallow the 
food that he so much needed, when he 
sank into a slumber so deep and dream- 
less that it might well have bee 
mistaken for death. ; 

But not long after sunrise he vu 
aroused by a hand on his shoulder, and 
Massangé’s deep voice in his esr: 

“Up, Son of the Stars! the grest 
white chief has sounded his trumpets, 
and Kabembi has come forth to spak 
with him.” : 

Da Estrella was on his feet in a mo 
ment ; but it was some distance to the 
scene of action, and he reached it oly 
just in time to witness José d0' 
last and most audacious assumption & 
hes character, which has been already 
described. Then all his hatred and 
loathing of this arch-villian explodedin 
one word— 

“Liar!” 

All started and turned round, for all 
knew the voice ; and when Dom Sebss- 
tian flung back the ox-hide m 
which he still wore, the soldiers sext 
up a shout of joy that made the air 
ring. peeaee Gomez, thin and the 

rom his sickness, sprang out ol 
ranks and clutched his master in a bug 


worthy of a Polar bear, while Dom 
Miguel, forgetting all his dignity, 
rushed up and seized Da Estrellas ur 


“Comrades,” shouted Dom Sebastian 
with all his strength, as he pointed to 
the livid face of the wretch who had 
usurped his name so long, “you bare 
thought me a traitor and a villain; 
judge now which is the traitor, I or ny 

ther’s murderer !” 

He was answered by a shout thst 
seemed to shake the very earth, # 
scores of muskets were levelled at the 
shrinking figure of José d’Ouro, ho 
drew back in terror, and cowered like # 
beaten dog behind a pinnacle of rock. 

“Hold !” thundered Kabembi, lifting 
his mighty voice high above all the u 
roar, while he brandished his huge kn e 
over the head of Donna Rosarita ; “fir 
but one shot against our walls, and this 
girl shall die! The Son of the Stars has 
escaped us, but we have still one prisoner 
left. 

“And we have two,” retorted Da 
Estrella, pointing to the two capt’ 
Ngolo chiefs of whom Massangé h 
spoken, and whom the Mantee warriors 
now dragged forward at his 
“Touch but a hair of the white lady's 
head, and these men die !” 

The savage king paused irresolutely, 
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'for both captives were renowned 
‘warriors, and _men of great importance 
Lin his tribe. He seemed to meditate for 
1a moment, and then he spoke : 
' “Hear my words, chief of the white 
tmen. Withdraw thy warriors—leave 
tour town in peace—and thy daughter 
shall live, and we will talk hereafter of 
ihow she may be given back to thee. 
But if thou refuse to retire, and wilt 
:still remain here to threaten us, we will 
‘first kill the white Mahmie (lady) and 
:then fight until overy man of us is slain. 
J, the king, have spoken it !” 

Before Dom Miguel could reply, Da 
Estrella drew him aside, and whispered 
something to him with greatearnestness. 

-Thereupon the General turned to 
i Massangé, and seemed to ask him some 
‘emphatic question, which the Mantee 
chief answered with equal energy, con- 
-firming his reply by vel ment gestures. 
' “King ef the Ngolos!” said Dom 
Miguel, stepping forward, “ we withdraw 
from before thy town. Thine own eyes 
-shall see us retire this very day, and as 
thou shalt deal with my daughter, so 
will we deal with thy chiefs.” 

Kabembi inclined his stately head as- 
.sentingly, and turned away, while his 
followers led off Donna Rosarita. 

+ * * * 

Dom Miguel was as good as his word. 
That very afternoon, the whole 
Portuguese camp was ina bustle of 
preparation. Men were seen pulling u 
. the tent-pegs, slinging camp-kettles ans 
cooking-pots, loading mules or pack- 
horses ; and the Mantees on the other 
side of the town were swarming out of 
the thickets, and moving away to the 
south-eastward. 

That night a broad red glare lighted 
up the dark plain, as if the Portuguese 
were burning what they could not carry 
away; and when morning came, not a 
single enemy was insight. A few Ngolo 
scouts ventured forth, and, having gone 
right round the outside of the fortress, 
came-back to report that the besieging 
army had completely disappeared. 

_ Then the savages—simple and impul- 
sive as children, while ferocious and 
bloodthirsty as wild beasts—gave them- 
selves up to unrestrained rejoicing. All 
their troubles were instantly, forgotten 
—their past defeats and sufferings, the 
unaccountable disappearance of their 
chief fetish-man, the mysterious egcape 
of the dreaded “Son of the Stars,” the 
danger that had so recently threatened 
them, and the greater rils which 
overhung them in the near future. The 
spoke as scornfully of their late assail- 
ants and as_boastfully of their own 

valour as if the invaders had_been 
hurled back from the town by Ngolo 
iene instead of retiring of their own 
accor 


A feast was proclaimed in honour of 
the enemy’s repulse, and by noon the 
whole city was one great riot of mad 
gluttony and excess, such as any one 
who has been much among African 
savages must have witnessed only too 
often. But the wild revellers who 
made every cranny of the fortress- 
cliff echo with their brutal yells and 
drunken laughter might have been less 
gleeful if they could have overheard 
the conversation which was ing be- 
tween two men who sat listening to 
the gradual dying away of the hideous 


uproar as night drew on, crouching in 
a kind of burrow among the thickets 
to the east of the fortress. 

“These fellows will sleep soundly after 
all this, Son of the Stars, and they will 
not wake till our war-cry rouses them. 
They are rejoicing over our depar- 
ture, but they have forgotten that we 
could come back again ! 

“Are your men all ready?” asked 
Dom Sebastian. 

“They are,” answered Massangé, 
“and the moment the sun sets they 
will move up close to the town, and 
await our signal.” 

“So will mine,” said Da Estrella; 
“and as for myself, I’m ready to go 
with you whenever you Fe the word.” 

“Not yet, Son of the Stars. We 
must wait until night comes, and until 
these yelling bushmen* are all asleep ; 
then shall our feet tread once more the 
path that leads through the darkness.” 

The long wished-for darkness came at. 
last, and itcamein full measure. Through 
the black, murky, dismal night neither 
moon nor star was to be seen, and when 
Dom Sebastian rose from_his hiding- 
place at Massangé’s signal, the gloom 
was so utter that but for the faint glow 
of the dying fires in Poong Ndongo, he 
would have been quite at a loss in 
which direction to turn. But the 
savage’s unerring senses needed no aid 
from either light or landmark, and he 
strode onward as unhesitatingly as if it 
had been broad day. 

As the two daring men moved for- 
ward on their perilous mission, there 
arose amid the thickets behind them a 
faint, ghostly rustle, like the falling of 
soft rain upon withered leaves ; but it 
was really the stealthy tread of hun- 
dreds of armed men, hastening to their 
posts. 

Massangé and his comrade crept on 
as silently as shadows, knowing that a 
single mcautious whisper might betray 
them even now, should any of the 
Ngolos be still awake. But all at once 
Massangé stopped, laid himself flat on 
the earth, an n to crawl down- 
ward into the hole that led to the 
underground passage, closely followed 
by his companion. 

Brave as he was, Dom Sebastian 
could not repress a slight shudder on 
finding himself once more in the dismal 
cavern through which he had crept 
two nights before with death at his 
heels. As he forced himself through 
the narrow cleft that formed the gate- 
way of these sunless catacombs, the 
utter darkness, the wet, slimy walls, 
the tomb-like silence, and the damp, 
foul, earthy closeness of the air, made 
him feel as if he were, in very deed, 
descending into the grave. And a 
preve, in truth, this gloomy tunnel was 

ikely enough to prove for him, should 

Kabembi have preserved his senses 
amid that hideous revel sufficiently to 
think of planting sentinels in this one 
available avenue of approach to his 
last stronghold. 

But to all appearance the passage 
was unguarded. As they stole onward 
through the ghostly twilight which the 
suspended lamp had by this time begun 
to cast into the utter blackness beyond 


* A term of the daapest contempt in S. W. Africa. 
—D. KE. 
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it, they paused behind every projecting 
rock and in every shadowy hollow to 
look and listen for some sign or sound of 
life. But no living thing was to be 
seen except themselves, and no sound 
was to be heard save the stealthy tread 
of their own feet. 

Twice Massangé laid his ear to the 

round, and listened long and earnestly. 
Bue not the slightest sound broke the 
grim silence, and they crept onward till 
the hanging lamp was full in view, und 
its light showed them the black mouth 
of the yawning chasm. 

Hark ! what was that? Could it be 
a stealthy footstep ? 

Both stopped, and held their breath to 
listen. It was a footstep, beyond all 
doubt, coming slowly toward them from 
the other end of the passage — that 
which lay nearest to the town ! 

Massangé seized Dom Sebastian’s 
arm and dragged him over the ledge- 
path that skirted the chasm, into the 
shadow of a projecting angle of the 
rock, where they might lie hid till the 
man (for there seemed to be only one) 
came right up to them, and then spring 
upon him unawares. 

The approaching step came steadily 
on, and the man was already close upon 
them, when a morsel of sandstone 
crackled sharply beneath Dom Se- 
bastian’s heel. e sound appeared to 
startle the unknown, who stopped sud- 
denly, and called out in a shrill and 
somewhat tremulous voice : 

“Who is there ?” 

- It was the voice of the traitor mulatto, 


José Ouro! 
(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A VIcE AND Fout.y oF To-Day. 

At the recent Church Congress the Dean 
of Rochester gave a vigorous address on 
betting and gambling, in the course of 
which he said :—If gambling and betting are 
not actual peculations, they most assuredly 
suggest and induce them. I have made 
inquiries and read reports from governors 
and chaplains of prisons, some of which I 
have personally visited, the last at Chatham, 
one of the largest in the kingdom, and 
these officers are unanimous in their declar- 
ations that an infinite number of prisoners, 
convicted for the first time of false entries, 
forgeries, and actual theft, have attributed 
their guilt to the results of gambling and 
betting. The Rev. C. Goldney, chaplain of 
her Majesty’s prison, whose evidence I have 
already quoted, made this statement at the 
meeting of the Lichfield Diocesan Confer- 
ence, held in November last :— 

“We are able to fill one of those spacious 
corridors in Stafford Prison with young men 
of the clerk and accountant class, their ages 
mostly varying fromsixteen to twenty-three, 
and they receiving salaries of from £40 to 
£70 per annum. In what I say I do but 
act as their spokesman, summing up the 
evidence with which they have supplied 
me, and so fulfilling a promise made to one 
of sent but Le a It ts betting and 

mbling of whic are victims, 
Jather ng, of of drink and tmmorality, 
though these may be described as 
accessories both before and after the fact. 

“So true is it that ‘he who »-aketh haste 
to be rich shall not be innoceat,’ and that 
‘he that getteth riches, and aot by right, 
shall leave them in the midst of his days, 
and at his end shall be a fool.’” 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Happy New Year! Yes, my boys, 
A Happy New Year to you all, 
Enriched with successes and joys, 
And one in which troubles are small. 
May God in His mercy o’er you 
Shed all the best gifts of His store, 
May trials and failures be few, 
And may your hearts seldom be sore. 


But, boys, do not think that of right 
These heaven-sent blessings are yours; 
Remember, in life’s nervous fight 
The prize is for him who endures. 
Then let this New Year be for you 
A new one of efforts and work, 
New tries lazy ways to subdue, 
And new resolves never to shirk. 


Last year you could dribble Al, 
But never at goal could kick straight, 
This year settle this shall be done, 
So kick till you’re quite accurate. 
At passing it may be you’re weak, 
Then let this no lenger be so, 
To conquer this duffing trick seek, 
And at it with energy go. 


Perhaps you're good hitting to leg, 
But awfully wild at a drive; 
If this be so, then I would beg 
To learn how to drive you will strive. 
Or if you can’t catch, practise that; 
Or if you are good in the field 
Yet seldom make runs, learn your bat 
With grim execution to wield. 


At raquets it may be the same, 
You're certain to have a weak spot, 
Few boys are good all through the game; 
This year try to wipe out the blot. 
In fives—or whate’er it may be, 
Some faults you must have without doubt, 
In greater or lesser degree, 
So tackle them till they’re stamped out. 


There’s work tor you, boys, this New Year, 
And work which you must undertake 
And go at without sloth or fear, 
If you a name really would make. 
It won’t do one level to keep, 
The New Year’s not given for this, 
You might just as well go to sleep; 
Don’t think, boys. that this would bring bliss. 
(Thea 
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Then through the New Year do 


In work just as well as in play, 
Strive hard, and to God leave the rest; 
Success will your efforts repay. 


your best 


And happy the New Year you'll find, 
As through it your journey you take, 
While failures are left far behind, 
And progress you constantly make. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


A SCHOOLMASTER'S NIGHTMARE 


T was all through reading in the news- ; 
papers about the memorable prepara- 
tions for the Queen’s Jubilee nearly two 
years ago, I dreamed that she had passed 
an Act of Parliament without consulting 
any of her ministers to the effect that on 
June 20th, 1887, in every school throughoat 
the kingdom the masters and boys should 
change places—that the boys for the time 
should be masters and the masters become 
as boys. But before I tell you any more 
about my dream perhaps I had better give 
you a few preliminary details about my 
previous history. 

I am a master in one of those cheap 
schools which you may have seen occasion. 
ally advertised in the daily pers, of 
which the principal recommendation con- 
sists in a string of negatives—there is no 
limited diet, no corporal punishment, no 
quarter's notice, no extravagant holidays, 
in fact, there’s not much of anything. 
When my principal engaged me, of course 
the first question he asked was about games 
it always is at at these places ! 

‘* Are you a good cricketer?” 

I said: ‘tI am a very good cricketer, 
both before and behind the wickets.” It 
doesn’t do to be too modest on these occa- 
sions. 

“Ah, that’s right, we want a good 
wicket-keeper in the team; and what 
about football ?” 

If there is one game that I hate, it is 
football. But to own as much would have 
been fatal. So I merely said, “‘ What game 
do you play?” 

“* Association, mostly.” 

“* Ah,” I said, ‘‘ Linvariably play Rugby.” 

“Do you?” said he; ‘that’s capital. 
You'll be able to teach the boys. Of course, 
I should wish you to take a general interest 
in all school nes.” 

I soon found out that this meant that I 
was to be with the boys every individual 
minute of the day, from seven in the morn- 
ing till nine at night—that a boy couldn’t 

et out of his bed in the morning nor into 
is bed at night without my being gene- 


rally interested in his proceedings. 


By A.uison G. 0. PAIN, 
Author of “ Fantasio, the Strange Schoolboy,” etc. 


Well, having settled the burning ques- 
tion of school games, we then came on to 
the minor consideration of work. 

“T should wish you,” said the principal, 
“to teach mathematics, especially junior 
mathematics. You won’t mind their being 
rather junior, will you?” 

T thanked him, and said that, on the 
contrary; the more junior they were the 
better [ should like it. 

“But, of course, I should wish you to 
take a general interest in all the work of 
the school.” 


' 
_ This meant that T was to teach all sub. j 
jects which he was too lazy or tov incom. | 


petent to teach himself. He was one of 
those very thin men who are always eating 
without appearing to derive any benefit 
from their food. He came into my class- 
room one day when I was teaching Euclid 
—as usual with my book open before me 
(I think it looks more business-like to have 
the book open, and it is useful for reference 
should any difference of opinion arise)—and 
h said: 

“T should wish you to take a class in 
Virgil, if you don’t mind.” 

“Virgil?” I said, doubtfully. It was not 
nominated in the bond. 

“Yes.” Then he whispered, ‘‘ You can 
got an analytical translation.” 

I discovered that this meant one in which 
the Latin is translated word by word. I 
bought one, and got on very well for a 
time until one day when I happened to 
leave the book about and one of the boys 
borrowed it without leave. The conse- 

uence was that the next time I entered 
the class my knowledge was not quite so 
analytical as I could have wished. In fact, 
I was completely a the mercy of the boys. 
I began by saying, ‘‘ Yes, yes,” in a por- 
tentous way, as though I knew all that 
was coming; but I soon found out that the 
pious .Eneas was going through the most 
romantic and surprising adventures. At 
length the captain of the eleven was put 
on; he was a boy with some sense of 
humour, and his rendering was somewhat 
aa follows: : 


“ Ax when a bowler in the cricket-feld 
with vast strength hurls a ball; it tie 
swifter than the south wind, and knocks 
the middle stump clean out of the ground: 
even so did Anchises hurl pious -Eneas out 
of a third-storey window: and when the 
next Aurora had illumined the world with 
bright torch they found him lifeless, stand: 

ing on his head in a water-butt.” : 

: 1 began to think then that something 
must be wrong. But I merely said, “ Come 
_ here on Saturday afternoon, and we vill 
vo over the lesson in.” It was theo 
hursday morning, so I had two clear day 
in which to get another analytical transis. 
| tion. 

And now I think it is time that I tld 
you something about my dream, When! 
entered the schoolroom on the eventful 
morning I saw the head boy seated at my 
desk and the rest of the Sixth form grouped 
round him. The next thing I noticed was 
that the schoolroom clock pointed to five 
minutes pest seven, and even in my dre 
I knew that some mischievous boy had put 
on that clock about ten minutes previous!y. 

“Mr, Striker,” said the senior bev. 
politely, ‘‘ you are late. Come here. Hold 
out your hand.” 

Hold out your hand! It seems a simple 
thing to do. I had done it often whens 
boy, and thought nothing of it. And yet 
| felt strangely reluctant. 

“You will remember,” I said, ‘that no 
corpora! punishment is allowed in this 


“Ah, but we have ch all that.” 
(This was one of my favourite quotations. 
and he knew it.) “We are going to make 
our own rules and regulations to-day; ¥é 
have ordered het breakfasts for ourselves 
all round, and we are going to give © 
Perkins some stale bread-and-butter—kep! 
aweek! We mean to wind up witha bi 
bonfire of val the school exercise bool om 
if old Perkins says anything we’ i 
on it—though Tm seh fe won't axis 
the conflagration very much, And—we 
are going to allow corporal punishment 
| Hold out your hand!” 


Se ce ae Pe ea oe 
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_ “Tf you would like me to do some lines 
‘instead—say fifty lines—I should be quite 
willing,” I replied. 

“Can we allow this?” asked the senior 
‘boy. He was always polite and conside- 
~rate. 

“Certainly not,” said the second boy, a 
fre coarse creature; ‘‘he clouted my 

read the other day, and I owe him one for 
that.” 

“ Besides,” put in another boy, ‘such an 
opportunity as the present may not occur 


again. 

“Well,” said the head boy, mercifully, 
“‘we will defer the punishment till he has 
jone his paper. eanwhile, here is your 
ceport.”” i 

“« My report?” 

“Yes,” said that odious second boy; 
‘you have written reports about us often 
mough, and got us into rows at home— 
1ow see how you like it.” 

“Your report,” said the senior, in a 
‘alm, judicial tone, ‘“‘has been drawn up 
vy the Sixth form, and a copy has been 
eat to the parents of every fellow in the 
‘chool,” 

I began nervously to read the report, and 
t scarcely tended to soothe my feelings. I 
son’t detain you by quoting all the horrors 


contained in it, but I remember that some 
parte of it ran pretty much as follows :— 


“VirGIL.—Studies the crib with great 
care, but with less success than he 
deserves. 

“ GEOGRAPHY. — His ‘knowledge of this 
subject is bounded on the north and 
south by the book, and on every 
other side by his ignorance, which is 


considerable. 
“ Euciip.—His knowledge of this subject 
has no nor'magnitude. Draws 


a circle more like a square than any 
man we ever saw.” 

And so on, and so on. Then came the 

aper. You never saw such questions. 

e first dealt with chemistry. ‘ Ana- 
lyse the school beer. What proportion of 
sulphuric acid does it contain? Would 

ou rather die of thirst, or drink a quart of 
it? In your opinion, what is the largest 
dose that could be administered without 
risk to human life?” 

The second question was mathematical. 
‘A is fortunate enough to some 
nuts. Of these in his generosity he gives 
B one-third. B having a hole in his pocket 
drops two-fifths of these on the gravel walk. 
Then seeing his personal enemy C advanc- 


ing, he hurls three-fourths of the remainder 
athim. Of the nuts thus hurled ‘123456789 
hit C in the eye, and the rest missed. How 
many nuts had A originally? And so on, 


nauseam. 

T don’t know how I managed to get 
through these questions. Probably my 
answers were somewhat vague and frag- 
mentary. Any way, as soon as I showed 
up my paper, the senior boy said solemnly 
‘Hold out your hand. The punishment is 
limited to 81x cuts.” 

“Stay,” broke in another boy, ‘‘I see a 
difficulty. There are seven of us and we 
all want to have a go at him.” 

“Very simple” said that dreadful second 
boy. ‘We limited the number of cute to 
six at a time, but we didn’t limit the 
number of times. So we can give him six 
all round.” 

The prospect of forty-two strokes, well 
laid on, was not inspiriting, and I was 
immensly relieved that the head boy, in- 
stead of taking his cane, picked up a huge 
bell and began ringing it. The next minute 
I was sitting up in bed, rubbing my eyes 
and congratulating myself that June 20th 
had not yet come, and that what I had 
seen had been only a schoolmaster’s night- 
mare, 


HOo.IpAYs are nearly over, 

What a pace they slip away ! 

Just a little while in clover, 

Then the fatal, final day. 

Now my spirit stirs within mo, 

Gently murmurs—“ Fare ye well, 

Joys of home, which woo and win me—” 
Yes it ¢s an awful sell. 


Yonder on my Eton jacket 
Lies a trusty friend and tried. 
. Rest in peace, oh tennis racket ! 
. Source of fairly honest pride. 
Often have I clutched thee tighter 
. When the game was “vantage all,” 
Baffled some superior fighter, 
Won the battle after all. 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


(THIRD SERIES.) 
THE END OF THE HOLIDAYS. 


Oh, ye days I’ve spent in fishing, 

“« Lost to sight to memory dear,” 
Comfort me when future swishing 

Half compels the idle tear! 

What though sometimes hung entangled 
«Lines ” that Euclid never knew, 
Lightsome was the heart that angled, 
Even when the fish were few. 


Hullo, doggie, good old Czesar ! 

You I leave at duty’s call 

For the antiquated teaser 

All whose thoughts are mixed with Gaul. 
Nought you know of mathematics, 
Calmly on through life you jog, 
Innocent of queer quadratice, 

Paz vobiscum—lucky dog ! 


Hold—enough of lamentation, 
Don’t suppose I mean to shirk, 
At the end of this vacation 
Guess I’ll buckle to and work. 
Ah ! and visions rise before me, 
Visions of a football team, 
Artful foes that try to floor me, 
’Tis a very pleasing dream. 


Some one’s calling—yes, it’s Charlie, 
Didn’t think he’d come so soon. 
“Right, you needn’t stand and parley 
All the jolly afternoon. 
Tl be down in half a minute, 
Then we'll go and got the boat, 
Jones has left the tackle in it.” 
Hip-hurrah ! for we're afloat. 

FRED EDMONDS. 


A vistr which I paid recently to the fish 
‘A nurseries of National Fish Cul- 
are Association has confirmed me in the 
pinion that boys would take a stron 
" oterest in the fascinating pursuit of fis! 
Towing, especially as it can as easily be 
allowed on a small scale as on the exten- 
pe ione adopted at Delaford Park, Iver, 

jacks. 

A brief description of the a ments 

bere in use will be of interest to all. 

The River Coln, which runs rapidly 

@ gravelly channel close to the 

“ oase occupied by the secretary of the 
- aeociation, is partly diverted from its 

ourse at this point, and passes through a 
_ accession of small oblong ponds. 
These form the nurseries for the youn; 
fout aad land-locked salmon, each pon 
Xeept one containing fish of different age 
Teort, 


FISH GROWING. 
By AN OLD ANGLER. 


I was conducted by Mr. Oldham Chambers, 
the secretary, over the whole series. 
fish had already been fed, but Mr. Chambers 
brought some liver to rouse them up a little 
for my benefit. 

It was a very pretty sight to see the 
trout and landlocked salmon (running to a 
pound or more) scrambling for the morsels 
of liver thrown in; but I think the tiny 
rainbow trout, of which there are many 
hundreds in one pond, interested me the 
most. These little creatures not only come 
and take food close to the hands, but collect 
donetlist in crowds round one’s fingers, even 
when no food is offered. They are very 
beautiful, both in form and colour, and 
their active habits, combined with tameness, 
must make them most interesting pets. 

As my visit was not in the spring, no 
hatching operations were going on; but 
these have Been amply illustrated in the 


Fisheries Exhibition, and so a few words 
will be enough to describe the method most 
easily adopted. 

A small earthenware hatching tank (say 
10 in. by 5 deep and 5 wide) should be 
placed under a tap, which must be kept 
nearly always dripping. 

From a dozen to 1,000 eyed , either 
of trout or salmon, sheuld then be placed 
just under the surface of the water, upon a 
series of glass rods or slips, fastened to a 
frame of zinc wire te keep them in place. 
The rods should be about one-eighth of an 
inch apart, that the cage may not slip 
through. We give one design on the next 
page, but the following simpler plan would 
also answer :—Fasten a hook at each corner 
of the zinc frame, and thus attach it to the 


edge of the tank. 4 
fter some five or six weeks the youn; 
fish, then called alevina. will hatch, and 
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will then slip through the ‘‘grill and sink 
to the bottom of the tank. 
As they are provided with a yolk bag, 


containing food for a month, they will | 
require little attention at first. Pickin 
out the dead fish and covering the tank 
from the light will be enough. After the 
yolk bag is absorbed, however, the real 

ifficulty begins. 

Hard boiled egg or liver must then be 

ated very fine, and small quantities given 
the fish, while sufficient stream is kept up 
to prevent the food sinking to the bottom. 
Any food not eaten must be removed. By 
care you may succeed in getting your fry 
to feed, and if so they will live and grow 
in the tank for some time, though sooner or 
later, according to their number, they must 
be removed to larger quarters. y the 
following spri i they will be the size of 
gudgeons, and fit to turn out in any stream 


which is free from fish of prey. 


The time to begin operations is early in 
January, and eggs, etc., can be obtained in 
small or jatge nantities from Mr. Armistead 
or Solway Fishery, Dumfries, or, in larger, 


of Mr. T. Andrews, of Guildford. In con- 
clusion I must say that the pursuit seeme 
admirably adapted to any boys with tastes 
for natural history. iP. 4. 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 
Author of ' How to Send a Boy to Sea," " Afloat and Ashore," ete., ete. 


CHAPTER VIII.—CONQUEROR’S NAVAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Nee creates more pleasure at the 
moment on board a sailing-shi 
than the announcement that the wind, 
previously an opposing agent to the 
vessel's course, has changed its direction 
so as to become a powerful ally in 
speeding her upon her way ; and Cap- 
tain Brown’s appearance in the cuddy 
with the news of a fair wind put all the 
passengers in the best possible humour 
and hel to divert Colonel and Mrs. 
Fortwell’s thoughts from dwelling in- 
cessantly upon the unexpected event of 
the day. 

Conqueror Compass meantime, after 
leaving the cuddy and taking a good 
look at the big P. and O. boat, upon 
which his friends’ attention was then so 
closely riveted, but which did not, “as at 
present advised,” as lawyers say, possess 
for him anything more than a pessing 
interest, proceeded to the berth down 
the fore hatchway. As he descended 
the ladder he noticed some one come 
hastily and ppparently in some con- 
fusion out of the mess-place devoted 
to his own and the other junior officers’ 
use. The ladder he was on led from 
the upper deck to the “ between” decks, 
and was cleeted at the foot on the 
hatches covering the hold. It was 
placed athwart-ships, so that as Con- 

ueror came down it he coukl see the 

iding door of the mess-berth on the 
port side of the between decks on his 
right hand. Some person quickly 
jumped out of this door as the lad’s foot- 
steps sounded on the wooden ladder, 
but the individual was not rapid enough 
in his movements to prevent Conqueror 
from seeing who it was (though there 
was not too much light below in that 
part of the ship), and he at once called 
out, 

“Hallo! Leonard, what are you up to 
there?” Leonard, the ordinary seaman 
to whom reference has before been made, 
did not seem to have any appropriate 
reply ready at a moments notice to 
this question, for of course he was 
aware that he had no real business in the 
third officer's mesa-berth 


| ticular moment, and a good excuse for | 
his presence did not at once suggest 
itself, After some hesitation, however, 
he said, 

“Well I wanted to find that ball of 
twine you brought away down here, if 
you wish to know !” 

“Why did you not ask some one for 
it, then?” replied Conqueror ; “but you 
know the fourth mate said it was to be 
kept in the berth for use if required.” 

“T did not ask for it,” said Leonard, 
sullenly “because there was no one in 
the berth when I came down here.” 

There was something in the ordinary 
seaman’s manner and tone of voice that 
made Conqueror surmise that Leonard 
had some private reasons of his own for 
wanting that particular ball of twine, 
but what those reasons were it was im- 
possible for him to guess ; however, Con- 

ueror did not feel at all repossessed in 
the man’s favour by his behaviour, and 
besides, he had received his instructions 
that he was to keep the twine, and so he 
intended to. 

“You won’t get the ball of twine from 
me, I can tell you, because I was ordered 
by the fourth officer to keep it,” said 

onqueror. 

“T only wish I had been able to find 
it,” replied Leonard, who was now about 
to ascend to the upper deck, finding 
his purpose thwarted by the sudden 
appearance of Conqueror, “you would 
not have seen anything more of it, I'll 
take my davy.” He had now reached 
the top of the ladder, and looking down, 
muttered, “I shall tell the boatswain | 
you won't give it up — meddlesome 
young whelp,” he added in an audible 
voice, disappearing from Conqueror’s 
view into the men’s forecastle. 

Immediately he entered the mess- 
berth, which he did directly after 
Leonard had gone, Conqueror searched 
for the ball of twine, and found it 
stowed away ina corner of one of the 
lockers behind: some tins of preserved 

rovisions, just in the place where he 
himself put it. Curiosity as to the 


the ordinary seaman’s eagerness 


to possess himself of this particular 
article prompted Conqueror to take the 
ball up and look at it rather attentively. 
Turning the thing in his hands, he could 
not discover anything extraordinary 
about it ; it was rather a large one, cer- 
tainly, and it seemed heavy, too, but 
Conqueror had not had such a varied 
experience of balls of twine on board 
ship, and their ordinary size and ap- 

rance, as to make him at all able to 
judge whether there was anything un- 
usual either in the size, weight, or ex- 
ternal formation of this one, so he put 
it back again in the place he had taken 
it from. As he did this the fourth 
officer and the other apprentice came 
down below. 

“What are you doing, youngster 7” 
said the former. 

“Only just stowing away the ball of 
twine you told me to take care of,” re- 
plied Conqueror. 

“That's right,” said the fourth mate. 
“Twine is one of those useful articles 
that is always being wanted on 

hip and never being found. Now I'll 
tell you what will be one of the first 
things you two youngsters will have to 
do which you can’t commence without 
twine.” 

“What is that, sir?’ inquired Con- 
queror. 

“Why, you will have to learn to point 
ropes, to tie all kinds of knots, from a 
reef and a bowline knot to a Turk’s 
head, and a Matthew Walker, to make 
hitches, bends, and splices, long and 
short, in some of which mysteries of the 
seaman’s craft twine is indispensable.” 

“But how are we to learn?” said the 
apprentices together. ‘ 

“T should advise you,” replied the 
officer, “to save up your grog, for you 
surely don’t drink spirits yet either of 
you, do you?” 

“T’ve never tasted them, sir,” sai@ 
Conqueror. 

“Nor I,” added the other lad. 

“Well, save up your allowance of 
grog, and pive it out—sparingly, ming 
—to one of the quartermasters or petty 


slicers. Old Wood, now, the captain 
of the forecastle, he might be a very 
poo! man for the purpose, to teach you 
ow to do all these things I have just 
mentioned. But we must wait until 
we get into settled weather well clear 
of the Channel, and fairly on our voy- 
age, before you make a start. There's 
one thing, however, I should like to tell 
you—that, as neither of you have begun 
to take your grog, and don’t care for it, 


| 
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steady, favourable wind for the ship’s 
course to the southward. Running 
down the trades forms one of the most 
pleasant experiences of a sailing-trip to 
the East. As every schoolboy knows, 
these winds prevail only in certain 
quarters of the globe. Their influence 


is felt only in the region extending for 
twenty-three and a half degrees on each 
side of the equator, and not quite over 
the whole of that, as there is a belt of 


you would do well not to try and make 

yourselves like it. If you don’t once 

ye to it, you will never feel the want 
it.” 

The fair wind which the John Line 
had caught in the chops of the Chanae: 
held on all that night and the next day, 
and for a good many days after that, 
until in fact it gradually merged itself 
into the north-east trades, thus giving 
rise to great hopes on the part of all on 
board of a quick passage out — the 
north-east, fade wind being of course a 


calms and variables some six degrees or 
so on each side of the line, in which 
sailing-ships are given up to the 
miseries of the doldrums, getting be- 
calmed not infrequently for many days. 

The direction of the trade wind is 
from the north-east in the northern, and 
south-east in the southern heraisphere ‘ 
and if these constant and reliable aids 
to commerce did not obtain their names 
on account of the help they gave to 
richly-laden argosies to reach their 
destinations, they certainly might well 


| 


“Seizing us by our arms."—See page 188. 


have done so, for, directly a vessel 
either on her homeward or outward 
trip caught the trades, she was sure for 
a eertain number of days to be pressed 
onward upon her course by a steady 
and favouring breeze. Such conditiong 
as running down the north-east trade 
assured to the John Line were favour- 
able to the continuance of Conqueror 
Compass’s nautical education in the 
manner indicated to him by the fourth 


officer. The skies were bright and 
clear, the weather delightfully warm, 
not oppressively so, as the north-east 
wind tempered the heat of the sun over 
the tropical region being traversed by 
the ship ; the vessel was as clean and 
trim as it was possible for a merchant- 
man to be, and the daily routine of holy- 
stoning, scrubbing, and washing could 
ensure ; the sails required but Little or 
no attention to keep them accurately 
trimmed, as the direction of the breeze 
varied but slightly from day to day. 
Shoals of boneta and albecore played 
around the bows of the ship in the 
bright, sparkling waves; the dolphin 
and porpoise gawbolled with her as she 
went, and the persecuted but prett; 
flying-fish sprang out in gleamin Shoals 
from the sea, sometimes even lodging 
on the vessel’s deck, or portholes, in 


their endeavour to escape from enemies. 
(To be continued.) 


PART IJ.—PROFESSIONALS.—A RACE.—FEN STYLE. 


HE 
article are those of the five leading pro- 
ssional skaters since 1853. All are now 
clive, but the two veterans unwillingly 


traits which we give with this | have had to 


SKATING. 


By C, B. TesBurTt. 


ay upracing. All are nearl: 
i 


related, anc live in the small village of Wel- 


ney ¥ 
Villiam (Turkey) Smart is now 58 years 


old. William (Guttapercha) See is 57 years 
old.. George (Fish) Smart is 31 years of age. 
George See is 26. James Smart is 23. 

In 1854 William Smart easily won the 


AAA 


Championship, founding the fame of Wel- 
ney; he did not know defeat until 1861, and 
then only because he injured his leg by a 
cut froma scythe. His splendid style, un- 
approachable speed, and straightforward- 
ness. made the Fens ring with his fame. 
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As both are still young and should im- 
prove, they may hope to sustain the credit 
of the Fens for years to come. 

And now let us describe a Fen race. 

Pack up your skates and come with us to 
Welney, the skaters’ home. We can hardly 


Going 


William See was second only to W. Smart; 
he improved year by year until 1861, when 
he reached the top of the tree. After this 
Smart recovered somewhat from his injuryg 
and See still improved, and the two, an even- 
matched pair, carried all before them until 
1867, when at last younger men beat them. 

But they continued winning heats (not 
finals) until 1881, when both had turned 50, 
and even then no one outside the Fens could 
match them. 

Then, to close their career, in January, 
1881, they raced each other on a quarter-mile 
course, when Turkey Smart won in 1 min. 
4sec. On the same day a nephew of the 
one (James Smart) and a son of the other 
(Isaac See), both only 15 years old, began 
their career by racing each other. The Old 
Year went out and the New Year came in. 

George (“Fish”) Smart, nephew of 
William Smart, was champion in 1878, and 
for many years held himself head and 
shoulders above all comers, winning more 
than 100 first prizes, and suffering only one 
or two accidental defeats. 

George See, son of William See, with 
Jarmin Smart (brother to George Smart) 
and Dewsbury, shared the second place, his 
brother Isaac coming close on their heels. 

James Smart, brother to the present 
champion, and nephew to both of the old 
champions, came to the front in 1887 by 
winning a 10 mile race at Cowbit Wash, in 
36 min. 41 sec. 

He and his cousin, George See, were 
chosen to uphold English credit against 
Arie vanden Berg and Benedict Kingma 
in the first International Races, held 
February 17th, 1887, near Rotterdam, over 
@ mile course, See coming in first in 2 min. 
53 sec. Smart second in 2 min. 53¢ sec. 
This is the world’s record time for a mile. 

Again next day they wona 1 mile 1630 
yards race, See’s time being 5 min. 45 sec., 
and Smart's 5 min. 53 sec. 

In 1888, February 28, at Amsterdam, in 
a 2 mile race, when 14 of the best Dutch- 
men competed, they again won, but Smart 
was first with 6 min. rues See next with 
6 min., 56 sec., and Arie vanden Berg third, 
7 min. 10 sec, 


straight ahead.—Side view. 


tell you how to get there, except, indeed, 
along one of the twin Ouse rivers, the Old 
and New Bedfords, as Welney is miles away 
from aay railway station. 

As far as the eye can reach over this flat 
land there isa rich black soil, which grows 
fine crops of wheat, roots, and potatoes. 
The meadow or ‘‘ wash” land between the 
two rivers becomes flooded in winter, and 
then with a little frost both rivers and wash 
are soon covered with ice. Races are now 
fixed, and in a few days hundreds of people 
are skimming over the ice, and making 
their annual winter calls upon friends in 
distant parts of the Fens. 

Though houses are few and scattered and 
population sparse, yet the ice is often 
crowded ; men seem almost to rise from 
their graves to enjoy the fun. Farming is 
stopped by the frost, which thus allows 
all to take part in the sport it provides. 

Welney is as full of crack skaters as an 
egg is full of meat, and almost without 
exception they are agricultural labourers— 

werful, broad-backed men, with a slow, 

eavy, almost stiff gait, reminding us of 
their well-known shire cart horses (also 
inhabitants of the Fens), which can drag a 
loaded, lumbering cart along the muddy 
droves, but cannot gallop a mile to save 
their lives. Yet once these Fenmen are on 
their skates they become as active as race- 
horses, swinging over the ice with long, easy, 
powerful strokes. Though on land they 
could hardly run half a mile, yet on ice, 
with only a day’s practice, they can, as 
they have shown, hold their own and beat 
the best trained skaters of the world. 

You would like to see a race, of course, 
so come along, for it is nearly two o'clock, 
and already crowds are collected on and 
about the course. You will see the course is 
a straight and double one, made by sweeping 
the snow from either side up to the middle, 


so as to form the division line. A barrel is 
placed at each end, with perhaps one or two 
more at intervals on the snow between the 


courses. 

We must subscribe our mite towards the 
prize, as there is no gate-money, and every 
one is welcome. The race is twice up and 


down this straight course, making alte 
ther some mile and a half or two mile. 
Strings of skaters in follow-the-leader style 
fly up and down the course as only Fenmen 
can, and if we, too, are Fenmen we will join 
them, but if not, we had better not try. 
The bellman is the official of the rx 
warning all off the course, but inviting al 
who wish to come and see the race. Net 
the starting barrel we see two men stripping 
off coat and vest, putting on instead, A 
haps, a blue jersey. They then roll ther 
trousers up to the knees and their sleeves 
back to the elbow, exhibiting a pair of blue 
grey stockings and brawny arms. The older 
men used to doff the rough fur cap and do 
a white-linen skull-cap ; and when, after the 
race, the fur cap was put on over the sku 
cap, some white linen showed at the back 
of the head, making the wearer look likes 
hospital patient with his head bound up. 
e scowd is too thick at the starting wd 
winning place to get very near, so we 
go abouthalf pests the course. The racers 
on either side of the barrel stand ready ior 
the signal “Off!” Meanwhile pairs of fis: 
skaters, holding a rope across both course. 
move up and down, shouting, “Clear the 
course ! clear the course !” trying to key 


the r crowd back. 
The bell rings, and next minute a thov 


sand voices exclaim, ‘‘ They are off!” an! 
all stretch their necks to get a first glimp< 
of the men. ; 

With hardly a scratch, almost leisure!y 
the men start, rapidly increasing theit spel 
and their length of stroke, until they have 
settled down to a long, powerful stroke, «0! 
thus rush by us. The crowd, with, | a 
sorry to say, customary disorder, clos ia 
behind, eager to get a last view of the met 
as they disappear almost out of sight. 

In a minute or so the ropemen again dav. 
up and down the course, shouting, “Hee 


The Fen Stroke from the Back 


they come! here they come!” And, 3% 
enough, with unabated stroke and = 
diminished speed the racers fly by acti 
only now they have exchanged cous 
having met and turned the end ban 
Up again they struggle, and a third 
last time meet and turn. It is now 
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sizpagle is at its height, for both are on 
the homeward stretch, and now will be 
seen which man is the stronger and has the 
better style. 

If we wait and see a neck-and-neck race 
there still will be no scrambling, or spurt- 
ing. No trained athlete can scratch for a 
mile, and when once these labourers get 


William (Turkey) Smart. 


into their stroke they can outpace any 
scratching. 

Having heard the result, we all spread 
over the ice for a spin until the bell rings 
for the next race. 

All the competitors first race in pairs, 
which is called the first heat, then the 


advantage as compared to one who has been 
lucky enough to have almost “ walk-overs.”” 


George (Fish) Smart. 


Again, men who know each other’s merits, 
or are of the same village, often arrange 
not to race hard against each other; but 
should an outsider be met, will skate their 
legs off to beat him. Baron de Salis, of 
Holland, has initiated a time test to avoid 
these objections, and this system is to be 
tried in England. It is undoubtedly fair, 
and encourages fast times. 

On this system the competitors as before 
race in pairs, but only those who have done 
the four best times again race in pairs, and 
again they are placed in order of merit by 
the times they do. So it is necessary to 
beat not only your opponent, but to beat 
time; and, as no one can know exactly 
what time one is doing, nor what time may 


William (Gutta-percha) Sec, 
rinners are again paired and race, and so 
two are left. These two skate 


o until k 

he final heat for the first and second prizes, 
ad of a third and fourth winners, 
here are two men who have won an equal 


old 


of racing is popular and 

it has many objections, as the 
eally best man may be cut out in 
nearly heat if he meets the winner, and 
has an inferior man wins the second prize. 
One who comes against two or three good 
sen and wins hard-fought races is at a dis- 


subsequently be done, all must do their 
dead best if they want to win a prize. 

As it is difficult to describe Fen style, I 
have given iwo sketches—one a side, and 
the other a back, view—of Old William 


George See. 


(Turkey) Smart, who may be called the 
father of Fen-skaters. Neither his speed nor 
his style has perhaps ever beenequalled. Mr. 


N. Goodman, who in bygone years has often 


seen him race, thus describes him in ‘ Fen- 
Skating”: 

“He was a typical Fen-skater; his run- 
ning was, both morally and physically, as 
straight as a Fenman’s ought to be. With 
arched back, head low down, almost be- 
tween his knees, he, as Ophelia said of 
Hamlet, seemed to find his way ‘ without 
yes,’ for onward he went without ‘their 
aid.’ The power of his stroke was enormous ; 
he seemed to deliver it with the strength 
of an ox, and from it he flung himself fear- 
lessly forward, with no apparent support 
like a bird of prey in full fhuht. “d 

Briefly, a Fenman’s body goes straight 
ut 


down the course with an up-and-down, 


James Smart. 


no side, movement, whilst the legs alter- 
nately come under the centre of gravity to 
support the body, and then strike outwards 
and backwards, propelling the skater for- 
ward. The arms also are swung from side 
to side to balance the striking leg. 

There! if you can understand that, and 
can skate, you will know that every muscle 
will be brought into use, and great skill 
will be necessary before the speed and style 
of the Fenman can be obtained. 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 


LAWRENCE SIDNEY.—The cold shower-bath every 
morning is the best preventive of colds. 

EAGER READER.—Black roof of mouth is no sign of 
purity of breed in a dog. 


FRED PEARSON.—Write to Horse Guards for all 
information of this kind. 


A. E. Hurst.—Feed the collie on steeped Spratt 
biscuit and table-scraps. Why do you not read 
back? It is for the dog's sake, not yours, we 
answer at all, 


K. C. Brmp.—Attention to diet. 
better consult a doctor near 


OLD RRADER.—No ; the exerc 
unless you strain yourself. 


4, SANGSTER.—-Thatch is best for fowl or pigeon- 
house. 

JOHNNY CRAPAUD.--They were not little black froge, 
Johnny. They were young toads. 


ONE OF THE Crowp.—We should think you would 
be an acceptable recruit to the Royal Engineers, 
but there is no promotion from the rauks in the 
scientific corps. 


F. G.—There is no other preventive except proper 
attention to diet and housing. Read back. ‘Gar 
Dornes give much useful 
rabbi’ 


Perhaps you had 


2 will not hurt you 


information about 


( 
Ks 
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M. E. F. HYLAnp.—1. The conqueror was either 
Attila or Tamerlane, but the pase, is mere rheto- 
rical flourish. 2. The republic of the Rio Grande 
was in north-east Mexico, and the territéry now 
forms part of Texas. It was not of long duration, 
and came to an end in the Mexican war with the 
United States about forty years ago. 3. See 

‘low. 


J. 11. HARRISON.—1. All wearers of the 
Cross have V.c. after their names. It is gh 
of our military honours. 2. There is no “ pre- 
mium” in the Royal Navy. 


J. SMITH wishes to know ‘‘the best way to force 
whiskers, etc.”; he has ‘rubbed his face with 
vaseline,” but finds it ‘‘no good whatever.” He is 
“now over 20,” and his object in life is ‘to grow a 
moustache” as a sort of municipal ornament for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Will the Kyrle Society, for 
the beautification of our cities, kindly oblige? 


MUSTACHIOS suffers from quite the opposite com- 
aint. ‘* Will you tell me how to stop my mous- 
che growing so fast. As I am only very young it 
looks so very absurd.” Will the same society 
note, for it will never do for an absurdity to exist 
in Bath? Perhaps MUSTACHIOS might supply 
SMITH with a few seedlings? 


Harrvess (‘This is a nom de plume,” he tells us) is 
® youth of the same sort, but inclined to half mea- 
sures. ‘‘I have no hair on my cheek, or lip, or 
chin, and no sines of any. Do the stuf in black 
bottles cause an itching, and if I used it very weak 
80 as to get a little hair, would it hurt me much?” 
Can any one who has tried the experiment give 
HAIRLEss this information? He wants sympathy ; 
he seeks the hair with many friends ! 


‘toria 


alone, but the British troops did 
nearly all the ting. They were the main ub- 
fect of Napoleon's attack ; they defeated him at all 
Pointe: they repulsed his three efforta with 

is infantry, his artillery, and his cavalry ; and 
there is no reason for doubting but that the dect- 
sive movement would have been made by them 
had not the Prussians been there to take the 
matter in hand. 


OLIvER C.—The sketch shows a Commonwealth 

shilling, such as we illustrated in ‘Coins, and how 
they are found.” 

CHAMPION.—1. A newly-married man is not called a 
Benedict, but a Benedick, and the reason you will 
discover on Shakespeare's “Much Ado 

from the spinning 


wearing their hair cut short, as we wear it now. 
3. We do not see stars in the daylight because of 
the diffused light of the ann ; but if you look ups 
tall chimney that light is shut out, and you see 
the stars. 4. Why are there so many questions 
from Harrogate one delivery? Why do you 
write on postcards? Why this triplet fashion? 

T. M. P.—We do not know what it means, but the 
symbolism is as follows : 1 is the Unity of the God- 
head ; 2 is the hypostatic Union of Christ ; 3 is the 
Trinity ; 4 is the lists; 6 isthe Wounds on 
the Cross (two in the hands, two in the feet, and 
one in the Bide); 6 is the number of sin; 7 fs the 
Gifts of the Spirit (see Rev. 1. 12); 8 is the Beati- 
tudes (Matt. v. 8-11); 9 is the Order of the Angels 
(see Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 253, verses 

and 8); 10 is the Decalogue; 11 is the Apostles 
after the loss of Judas and before the choice of 
Matthias; 12 is the symbol of the original 
Apostles : 18 ifles the Apostles as missionaries 

r the call of 8t. Paul. 


N. B. C.—No famous novel was ever written in one 
night, nor did any author ever receive £1,000 for 
such a night's work. If you think the matter o1 
you will find it is a physical im; bility t pet 
through the work in the time. {t is a very short 
novel that contains fifty thousand words; and, to 
write fifty thousand words In twelve hours, you 
would have to write more then one a second, and 
no man, even co] could keep up that 
speed for an hour. toad me 

T..C. O. (Canads.)—Wash the dog with mild 
twice a week, and anoint with ail thickened wid 
sulphur (flower of) to the consistency of cream. 

E. BRucE.—1. Sorry, but donot know the song. 2. Do 
not separate the sexes of guinea-pigs, but have 
only one male while the breeding and rearing goes 
on. 8. We object to give receipts for explosives. 

T. F. BaRRELL.—Try, and try again. Feed well, and 
keep clean. 

SPoRT.—I. Doctor is needless, but do not spurt much 
at Orst. Walk and run time about. 2 Aak your 
tallor. ‘ 

A ATELAN' LappIz.—We know well that tea, even 
more than whisky, is the curse of some of 
the and islands. The only su’ ute is 
oneas and milk. Do not drink much fluid of any 


in 
J. A. L.—Impossible. To ans uery would 
. @ccupy five columns. deh a 


G. H. U.—Messrs. Lee, of High Holborn, sell fly- 
‘wheels of various diameters for model-engines 
from 2}in. at 18. 6d. to 7in. at 98.; but you can get 
them at any model-engineering shop, 


F. Bemister.—You have evidently not read the 
instructions carefully. The side view of engine 
shows the lugs which support the cylinders, and 
the drawing of side frame of course does not, as 
they have to be attached by screws later on. It is 
cheaper to make it, and any model-engineers 
would sell the set of castings, such as Lee, or Bate- 
man, of Holborn. See also cover of Monthly Part 
for advertisements. 


WILD WESTER.—1. We think your pigeons would be 
charged for going to America. Inquire at Inman 
Line office, 2. Yes, duty on all firearms. 3. Inman 
or Allan as cheap as apy. 


F. CLaRzk.—You had no business taking the buck 
from the mother when the young guinea-pigs were 
born. The father does half the work—feeds and 
cleans the young, and keeps them warm. 


H. F.—The ordinary grey parrot, with red feathers 
in tail, is the best talker. ry Cross, Jamrach, or 
Abrahams, of 191, St. George's Street, E., London. 


Draper.—Take the milk, and not tea or coffee in 
training. 


LRA 4 


PUER.—Cassell's ‘‘ Book of Birds.” A book also pub- 
rane on British Birds, by Upcott Gill, 1, 
Strand. 


REGINALD DE VAN CORNWELL.—Write to Glew 
for information what you have to pass for preiimt 
nary of medical exam. Study these subjects ir 

our spare time; all the rest is easy if yoo wth 
Kard. 'Phe secretary of University will give a 
information about cl foes, and living in Gasp 
is cheap. 

8. JAMES. -Nervousness. Do not worry about it 
Take cold bath every morning, and plenty of ere 
cise and reading. Mind and body should ales 
be occupied. 


Il. BurG.—Leave hair alone. 


D. Jongs.—There is a chapter on Newfoundlim 
training in Dr. Gordon Stables’s book callel 
“ Ladies’ Dogs.” We could not give it in exten 
here. 


EVER FAITHFUL.—Thanks for good wishes. 
creature can live without food and attention. But 
do not try keeping ordinary lizards, 

Z. C, WHITE.—True, although Admiral Colpo t 
said Py, some historians to have been dismised, 
the Admiralty made every amends for their tnt 
decision ; and, though not allowed to re-boist tie 


flag, he had many honours showered on him. 
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THROUGH THE 
DARKNESS ; 
OR, THE CONQUEST OF ANGOLA 


By Davip Ker, 
Author of “ Iiderim the Afghan,” ete. 


XV.—THE LAST STRUGGLE. 


Voice of his father’s mur- 
and his own bitterest foe, 
Dom Sebastian’s hot blood 
g fire, and he sprang forward, 
hand, feeling that all was lost 
# troublesome witness w 

secured before he could giv 
lhealarm. But quick as he was, Mas- 
lingéwas quicker. With one bound he 
fas upon the villain who had betrayed 
jim, and ere José could utter a cry the 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


‘He vanished with his captive Into the glooray gateway Beyond.” 
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Mantee’s mighty arms seized him ina 
clutch compared with which the hug of 
a prizzly bear would have been mer- 
ciful. 

Vainly did the writhing wretch strive 
Yo draw his dagger ; vainly did he strug- 

le to cry for help. Beneath that terri- 
Bic clasp his breath and strength seemed 
to expire together, and though his foam- 
streaked lips opened and shut convul- 
sively, no sound issued from them. 

. Meanwhile Da Estrella hovered 
around tho grapplers with uplifted 
sword, watching in vain for a chance of 
aiming a death-: at José; for so 
mingled tozcth-r were the two figures 
in that dim lirht shat he durst not strike 
for fear of sluying his friend. Stagger- 
ing to and fro in each other's grasp, 
the wrestlers drew nearer and nearer to 
the fatal gulf, and Dom Sebastian felt 
his heart stan] «till as he at length saw 
them tottering upon its very brink, and 
seemingly j.st bout to plunge in toge- 
ther. Twice Massangé put forth all his 
strength to cast his foe from him; but 
the supple mulatto clung to him with 
the clasp of desperation, and was not to 
be shaken off. 

“Traitor !” growled the giant chief, 
in a voice hoarse and broken with the 
strain of that deadly grapple, “did you 
think, when you had betrayed me to the 
Ngolos, and doomed me to be food for 
crocodiles, that you had nothing more 


to fear} A Mantee never forgets a 
good deed or a bad one. Take your re- 
ward !” 


He swung himself half round as he 
spoke, and dashed the traitor’s body 
with all the might of his great strengt 
full upon a projecting oint of the 
rocky wall behind him. José instantly 
relaxed his hold with a deep groan, 
and the next moment Massang¢e’s 
brawny arms hurled the helpless villain 
like a stone from a sling headlong into 
the gulf of blackness below. No cry 
came up from that awful chasm, but 
there was heard far down in its unseen 
depths @ dull, hollow reverberation, 
like some heavy body being dashed 
from ledge to ledge down a fathomless 
abyss. en all was still. 

‘he two men moved forward in utter 
silence, Massangé breathless from his 
terrific exertions, and Da Estrella 
dumb with sheer horror. But scarcely 
had the gleam of the lamp died away 
behind them when a faint light became 
visible in front; and a few moments 
later they emerged from the under- 
ground passage into the very heart of 
their enemies’ fortress, and saw far 
above them the perilous bridge that 
spanned the gulf between the palace 
rock and the main cliff, drawn like a 
black line athwart the starlit sky, from 
which the black clouds that obscured 
it were fast rolling away. 

Here they halted, and listened in- 
tently, straining their eyes meanwhile 
to catch any sign of life among the sur- 
rounding huts or the overhanging cliffs. 
But all was silent as death, Not a 
sound broke the ghostly stillness of 
midnight ; not a living thing was to 
be seen in the open space around them 
or on the dark rocks above. - 

“ All is well,” whispered Massangé. 
“Go back, Son of the Stars, and brin, 
up our warriors, I will stay here an 
wate 


he will only take me for one of their 
own people.” 

And the daring savage seated himself 
upon a fallen rock as coolly as if he had 
been in his own village instead of the 
chief stronghold of his mortal foes ; 
while Da Estrella, threading his way 
back through the gloomy passage to 
the outside of the town, uttered thrice 
an admirable imitation of the hoarse 
ery of a night-bird. 

Jnstantly the surrounding trees and 
bushes seemed to start into life and 
shape, and to move toward him as if 
obeyeng hiscall. Hundreds of shadowy 
forms came gliding up to the mouth of 
the tunnel, which engulfed them one by 
one like ghosts returning to the grave. 

Half-an-hour later, Dom Miguel da 
Silva himself stood in the market-place 
of the sleeping city amid a crowd of 
Mantee warriors and Portuguese 
soldiers; and while the former 
clambered up the rocks to attack the 
upper town, the latter set the nearest 
huts on fire. Then a mighty shout from 
the assailants drowned the cries that 
broke from the awakened slcepere, and 
the last struggle began. 


* * * * * 


All that night the terrible work went 
on—arms_ clashing, houses blazing, 
warriors falling—shouts, yells, and 
crackling musketry, awakening all the 
echoes of the rocks—men hunting each 


other — oh, the pity of it!—up and ° 


down dizzy precipices, battling hand 
to hand in_ mid-air, or falling head- 
long from the clitis into the whirl of 
fight below. But though the Ngolos 
fought like tigers, they had no chance, 
surprised and outnunibered as they 
were, against the superior weapons 
and discipline of their foes. When the 
first pale gleam of dawn broke over that 
wild scene, the defenders were worn 
down to a mere handful of bleeding and 
exhausted men, who, with Kabembi at 
their head, still held desperately the 
steep, rock-cut stair leading up to the 
frail bridg that offered them a perilous 
retreat across theinterveningchasm into 
the palace itself. 

All through the night Dom Sebastian 
had sought everywhere for Donna Ro- 
sarita, and had sought in vain. In the 
palace she could not be, for he knew 
that nowoman was ever allowed to enter 
it; and every other part of the fortress 
was now in their hands except the stair 
which Kabembi and his men were de- 
fending. And now, as he looked up, he 
saw, by the growing light of dawn, just 
at the head of the stair, a Jow, narrow, 
wooden door in the rock. 

“On, lads!” he shouted, in a voice 
that was heard above all the roar of 


battle. ‘“ Behind that door is the Gene- 
role daughter! Forward, and save 
er!” 


So saying, he rushed upon Kabembi, 
who faced him with a grim smile of re- 
cognition, and uplifted his mighty arm ; 
but Pedro Gomez thrust himself be- 
tween them, and went down under the 
blow like an ox beneath the stroke of 
the butcher. 

Da Estrella’s counter blow was 
received in the side of the king, who 
reeled dizzily backward; but his men 
closed round him, and a_ terrible 


“or even should any one see me, | hand-to-hand battle ensued, com- 


pletely blocking the narrow stair witt 
dead. Meanwhile Kabembi, rallying 
his last strength (for he was soriy 
wounded in many places and faint frm 
loss of blood). struck down three men in 
succession as if he were shredding lwi- 
rushes, and then turned and darted tp 
the steps to the low door, which lr 
reached just as his last warrior fel 
at his feet. In another instant tk 
door had closed behind him. 

“Hither, comrades, beat it down.” 
roared Lom Sebastian, coming up the 
next moment, and hewing madly with 
his sword at the barred door. 

It was burst open in a trice, but the 
first who sprang in recoiled witha cy 
of despair. Just on the other side 
the small, rock-hewn cell that they had 
entered (the same in which Da Estrella 
1... been imprisoned), a vast. natal 
archway in the rock showed them the 
whole depth of the tremendous prec- 

ice below. Right in front of then, 
looking as frail as a spider's thread 
hung the bridge that stretched acs 
the fearful gulf; and apon that brider, 
poised in mid-air, stood Kabembi, wlule 
on his shoulder, insensible, and with s 
stain of blood on her white dress lay the 
mo‘ionless form of Donna Rosarita: 

Dom Miguel—who, old as he was bad 
been among the first to mount the star 
—stood as if turned to stone. Whst 
was to be done? No help was possible 
for even could they kill Kabemti o 
the spot, his fall would carry the hay 
less girl to destruction along with bin 
The fiardiest soldiers turned away thei 
eyes in horror, and Dom Selastia 
clenched his hands in On 
only too well whither the merciless king 
was bound. 

“He means to take ber into te 
Temple of Death,” groaned he, “a0! 
fling her to the crocodiles !” 

Meanwhile the wounded giant move? 
slowly along the fearful path with bs 
helpless burden. Twice he was see? 
reel and totter as if about to fall, sn! 
the in-drawn breath of the ae 
watchers sounded like o hiss in 0 
dead silence as they saw it; buts 
length he reached the other side. 
he turned vith a grim laugh of define. 
sent the frail bridge thundering *™ 
crashing into the abyss with one spu" 
of his mighty Botan’ vaniehed ¥1 
his captive through the gloomy 
way beyond. 

(To be continued.) 
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A BOY’S FIRST CYCLONE. 


By A MEMBER OF THE MARINE STAFF OF THE METEOROLOGICAL OFFICE. = 


WENTY-THREE years have swiftly sped 
ince we weathered our first cyclone, 
but the stirring scene rises vividly before 
us as we write. Some of our readers will 
hereafter spend many a happy day on blue 
water, in sunshine and in storm, tnter alta 
navium propugnacula, as Horace has it. 
May they fare as well as we ! 
A word picture of a cyclone may have 
formed part of the recital that thrilled 
Desdemona when the Moor spake to her of 
“moving accidents by flood.” What is a 
clone? It isa revolving storm in which 
the wind whirls rapidly round and round a 
small central area, and at the same time 
the whirl moves bodily onwards over sea 
or land, something in the same way as eddies 
form in the water that flows beneath the 
arches of the noble bridges that span our 
rivers. The winds of a cyclone always 
revolve from right to left in north latitude, 
and from left to right in south latitude. 
In other words, the revolution of a cyclonic 
whirl is against watch hands in the northern 
hemisphere, but with them in the southern 
hemisphere. As the centre is approached 
the strength of the wind increases; but 
there is a calm area at the centreiteelf. A 
careful navigator ever shuns this centre. 
Let us suppose that we are shipmates in 
a well-built sailing-ship, turning in furrows 
the trackless waters of the Atlantic half 
way between Newfoundland and the white 
cliffs of our own tight little island. A 
southerly gale is blowing with awful vio- 
lence, which suddenly subsides, and an 
interval of calm is experienced. We have 
got into the centre of the cyclone, and, 
nolens volens, must await its passage over 
us, After about half an hour the hurricane 
is upon us again just as suddenly. But 
mark! The wind is now from the north- 
ward ; for the centre has left us in its rear, 
and we are now on the other side of the air 
whirl, This sudden cessation and shifting 
of the wind is apt to break in pieces the 
masts, or perhaps press the ill-fated ship, 
stern first, beneath Old Ocean’s surface. 
Virgil sings that Juno caused one of these 
dread meteors to afflict pious Aineas and the 
Trojan fleet; when Sicily was below the 
boundary of sea and sky, and Italy not far 
distant." A blast from the north struck full 
afainst their sails that had been previously 
filled with a favouring gale. We were once 
in a similar plight between Malta and 
Sicily. Old salts say that they have to 
hold their hair on in these hurricanes, 
During a hurricane at Havana, the officers 
of H.M.8, Rodney saw a large wooden house 
of two storeys lifted bodily up by the wind 
and deposited on the water of the harbour. 
A boat containing three men was lifted out 
of the water while crossing a Norwegian 
fiord during a cyclone. It was borne up- 
wards for ten feet by the wind, which 
phitled it round, darned it Orel and ie it 
- Bishoy laus Magnus relates 
that shoals of herrings were carried through 
the air by acyclone raging in one of these 
dried by the sun in their aerial flight, 
distributed ready cured to the in- 
along the coasts! This is an ex- 
tion of the old adage that ‘It is 
d that blows nobody any good,” 
‘be taken cum grano salis. On 
mem of last July a cyclonic squall 
i pver Venice, concentrating its 
Bem the Grand Canal, near the man- 
ings. Violently agitating the 
a gondola with passengers 
air some six feet, spinning the 


ound, but depositing it finally 
‘injury to its occupants. 


In June, 1865, three happy boys were 
apprentices on board the British barque 
Ocean Spray, bound from the rape of Good 
Hope to India. She was in ballast trim ; 
almost as high out of the water as an old- 
time frigate. We had crossed the equator, 
and were making the best of our way up 
the Bay of Bengal. Boy like, we had Built 
our castles, or rather fairy palaces, in the 
air, and were congratulating ourselves that 
afew days more would see us roaming on 
“India’s coral strand,” gathering up curio- 
sities for our friends at home from the 

vs. South Africa’s arid wastes had 
failed to charm us, and we longed to have 
& peep at the Oriental splendours depicted 
in the glowing chapters of Macaulay, that 
recount the daring deeds of Clive and 
Warren Hastings. We are bound to con- 
fess that the reality fell far short of even 
our most moderate expectations. Before 
reaching port, however, we met with our 
first cyclone, which was a fairly good speci- 
men of its kind. 

Our unwelcome visitor stood not on cere- 
Mony, and Rave but scant warning of its 
approach. The appearance of old Sol that 
day, as he rose from his bath, did not de- 
note anything unusual ; and the sky had, if 
anything, a fine-weather look. There was, 
however, a vigorous rhythmic undulation 
of the sea that certainly was not caused by 
the gentle zephyr that wafted us along. 
The still, small voice was not wanting ; for 
the barometer gave sure warning of the 
proximity of some atmospheric disturbance. 

The rometer, as our readers are 
doubtless aware, is an instrument used 
to measure the weight of the atmo- 
sphere. It consists of a vertical glass 
tube, hermetically sealed at one end; and 
contains mercury, which balances the at- 
mospheric pressure. A sudden fall in the 
barometric column is generally followed by 
a gale. In the tropics, where the Ocean 
Spray then was, the mercury in a good 
barometer rises and falls at regular inter- 
vals ovary day, except a cyclone threaten. 
Admiral Fitzroy well said that the time 
could be told by watching these fluctua- 
tions. Our barometer ceased showing this 
diurnal rise and fall, but fell steadily, and 
the conclusion was certain. A cyclone was 
approaching. 

ust before eight bells (noon) a sluggish 
mass of clouds on the eastern horizon as- 
sumed a threatening aspect. Our captain 
kept a watchful eye on this peculiar anvil- 
shaped cloud as he waited, sextant in hand, 
until the sun should climb over the meri- 
dian, from which observation the latitude is 
deduced. Dinner over, all hands were 
called on deck, and busily employed in mak- 
ing er pond ship snug and preparing for the 
worst. Passengers placed themselves in the 
way in their attempts to assist! How we 
boys grumbled at that which we deemed 
unnecessary work! The stillness of the air 
at the time was oppressive. ‘ 

Royal and topgallant yards were sént 
down from aloft. Spare spars and water- 
casks were doubly lashed. Every stitch of 
canvas, save the close-reefed maintopsail, 
was stowed, and the furled sails laced to 
the yards with stout cordage in addition to 
the ordinary fastenings. A few hours pre- 
viously the Ocean Spray was heading for 
her port with studding-sails set. Now she 
rolled like a log on the heaving waters, and 
all hands awaited the verdict of the ele- 
ments. ‘To be or Rot 7 be gar Shake: 
8 ian apprentice laughingly declaimed. 
We were ia Pblisefal ignorance of what was 
to follow. 


About tea-time, six p.m., the ball began, 
“Insequitur clamorque virum, stridorque 
rudentum,” ‘Hold on, all!” shouted our 
commander, and the gale was upon us. He 
had seen it tossing the sea into foam as it 
moved towards the ship. The shouts of the 
seamen straining at the ropes, the com- 
mands of the officers, and the howl of the 
wind, relieved the abnormal tension on our 
senses. It would have been impossible to 
have carried any more sail than she had, as 
the squalls were indescribable. We ap- 
prentices did not fail to appreciate the 
skipper’s care. The fierce light that beats 
upon a throne does not spare the ship- 
master. Upon his skill and coolness de- 
pend the lives of all on board, and he must 
rise to the occasion in the hour of danger. 

At midnight the hurricane was at its 
height, and the Ocean Spray lay on her 
beam ends, with the lee side of the deck 
under water. The sea stood level with the 
lee side of the main hatch and quite filled 
up the wedge-shaped space between the 
inclined plane of the deck and the lee bul- 
warks. Not a drop of water came over the 
weather side after the first burst of the 
cyclone, and the weather side of the deck 
looked like the summit of some steep hill. 
A nasty salt spray blinded us and kept us 
wet to the skin. This mattered not, as 
the weather was warm. Unable to walk 
along the inclined deck, where none but flies 
could have moved, we used the lower parts 
of the submerged bulwarks as our pathway, 
which is somewhat similar to walking on 
the side walls of one’s house on shore. 
Ropes fastened to the weather, or upper 
side of the ship, trailed down to leeward, 
and holding on to these we waded through 
the wedge of water that lay on the lee side. 

Wending our way up the rigging tocarry 
out an order, we were flattened out against 
the shrouds by the wind. ‘Not to ad- 
vance ” was most decidedly not ‘‘ to recede” 
in this case, as we were absolutely unable 
to move. The wind crushed us down, with 
arms and legs extended—a sight for all 
beholders. After great exertions the main- 
topsail was ‘“ goose-winged,” and we made 
tracks for the deck. A small tarpaulin was, 
by sheer doggedness, spread outside the 
mizen-rigging to prevent her falling off into 
the trough of the angry sea. The pressure 
of wind kept this small piece of canvas in 
its place without any fastenings. 

Water-casks and an iron tank were 
washed away, despite the extra lashings. 
We could not prevent their departure, so 
gave them a friendly launch, thankful to 
get rid of them without mishap, for they 
were dangerous shipmates, driving along 
the deck at their own sweet will. Our sails 
were safely held by the lashings, but the 
topgallant-masts bent like gigantic fishing- 
ce, and the loosely-fastened ropes resem- 
bled rigid arcs of circles. We drifted side- 
ways, like a crab, bodily away from the 
wind at the rate of five miles an hour. The 
Ocean Spray was a capital sea-boat, and 
satisfactorily came out of this ordeal by 
storm. Her ballast shifted at a critical 
moment, and we had to get below to trim 
it back lest she should capsize. This we 
accomplished by the mellow light afforded 
by tallow candles, and was a most awkward 
performance. There were we, hatches bat- 
tened down and tons of water washing 
about over our devoted heads, bearing huge 
pieces of South Africa's rock in our arms to 
deposit on the pinnacle of an almost in- 
accessible slope. Our older seamen langhed 
heartily at the many misadventures of us 
young stone-carriers. 
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All things, however, must come to an end, | our wet garments, and slept our soundest 
and our first cyclone was no exception ; for | sleep. loss of two men-of-war with all hands. The 
we came on deck to find that its strength It was pleasant next morning to see the | second officer of a merchantman which sank 
was decreasing, and in a few hours sail was | steering-zear in use. The wheel had been | was floating about for two days, and ulti- 
made again. Throughout the cyclone we during the cyclone, and the | mately rescued. Unlike Odysseus, he had 
subsisted on preserved meat, biscuits, and | n's post a sinecure, as he had but | not Ino Leucothea to present him withs 


Aden, three years ago, was the cause of the 


cold water. Hunger was, truly, the best | to re~-in near it for fear of accident. magic scarf to bear his head above th 
sauce. The order was given to go below, Thus happily ended a boy’s first cyclone. | waves. He, however, wore a lifetelt, 
and we boys went aft to our berths, turned | Some of these devastating meteors have | which was less poetical, but more practical 
into our bunks without changing any of | more tragic endings. One in the Gulf of (THE END.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 
By Jutes VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. ete. 
CHAPTERX XII. (continued.) 


Y= Fan, whose first action was to | the middle of the gloomy excavation, | was to be feared that the air was not 
tush to a bowl of water and drink | to which no light from the outside pene- | fit to breathe. But as the lamp inthe 


greedily. Then she wagged her tail | trated. lantern burnt clearly, there must be 

without showing the least anger, and It was a second cave, of the same | some opening to admit the air. Tf not, 
an to jump about in front of Gordon. | height and width as French Den, but | how could Fan have got int 

Evidently there was no danger. longer, and the floor was covered with Wilcox suddenly kicked his fo 


inst a body—which, feeling with hs 
hand he found to be cold and motion 
less. 
Briant approached with the li ht. : 
“It is the corpse of a jackal,” sid 


xter. 

“Yes! A jackal that our brave Fa 
has killed,” said Briant. . ‘ 

“And that explains our difficulty, 
said Gordon. 

But if one or many jackals had made 
this their haunt, how had they got ia! 
The entrance could not be found. 

Briant then returned into French Des, 
and came out and ran along the cliffby 
the side of the lake. As he ra le 
shouted, and the boys in the caver 
plied. In this way he found a narrow el 
trance among the bushes, and level with 
the ground, through which the jack 
had found ‘admission. But since Fan 
had followed them a fall had takes 
place, and shut up the opening. This 
was soon found out, and everything 
was explained, the howling of the jac 
and the barking of the dog who for 
twents -four hours had found it um 

ssible to get out. , 
P°Great was the satisfaction at thee 
things. Not only was Fan returned 0 
her young masters, but labour ¥% 
spared them. Here, “ready made, a 
Dole said, was a large cave of whi 
Baudoin had never suspected the exis 
ence. By making the opening lanes 
they would get a second door to 
the lake that would be of great on 
venience to them. And naturally # 
boys, as they stood in the new cave = 
dulged in a round of cheers, in ¥ 
Fan joined with a joyous bark. te 

Vigorously they set to work tom T 
the tunnel a practicable aga he 
the second excavation they gave. 
name of the “hall,” and its dimensito 
justified them in doing so. It woul 0 

for the dormitory gad bot nares “ad 

“ ight.” the first cave would serve as 
Briant approached with the ligh refectory ; butas they intend ed to ae 
it a general magazine, Gordon a pa 

Briant then took a lantern and en- | fine sand for an area of about fifty | to call it the “storeroom, and 
tered the tunnel. Gordon, Donagan, | square yards. gestion was adopted. Je to shift te 
Wilcox, Baxter, and Moko followed im. As the cavity seemed to have no Soon they set fo: worl trical? 
Soon they were through the hole and in | communication with the exterior, it beds and arrange em sym 
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on the sand of the hall, where there was 
lenty of room for them. Then the 
furniture of the schooner, the couches 
wm-chairs, tables, cupboards, etc., and 
—what was very important—the stoves 
‘rom the yacht’s day and night saloons 
vere put in position. At the same time 
‘he entrance on the lake side was cleared 
yut and enlarged so as to fit one of the 
ichooner’s doors—a job which cost 
3axter a good deal of trouble. On each 
ide of the door two new openings were 
nade so as to give light until the even- 
ng, when a lamp hung from the centre 
lluminated the cave. 

To do all this took a fortnight, and it 
vas not finished any too soon. The 
veather had begun to change. It was 
ot as yet very cold ; but the storms 
‘ad become so violent that out-door ex- 
ursions were not to be thought of. 

In fact, such was the force of the wind 
hat the waters of the lake were lashed 
nto waves as if it were a sea. The 
vaves broke angrily on the beach, and 
ssuredly a fishing-boat or wild man’s 
virogue would have sought to cross it 
o vain. The yawl had been dragged 
shore, to save its being washed away. 
\t times the waters of the stream were 
‘eld back by the wind, and overflowed 
he banks. Fortunately neither the 
tore-room nor the hall was direct] 
xposed to the fury of the gale, whic! 
‘lew from the west ; and the stoves and 
ooking apparatus worked admirably, 
‘eing fed with dry wood, of which 
mple provision had been gathered. 

It was a great triumph to get every- 
hing saved from the schooner under 
over. The inclemency of the weather 
ould not now damage the provisions. 
tordon and his comrades, now im- 
‘risoned for the winter, had time to 
oake themselves comfortable. They 
iad enlarged the passage and dug out 
wo deep side chambers, one of which 
losed with a door, and was reserved 
or the ammunition, so as to avoid any 
anger of an explosion. 

Although the gunners could not get 
way from the neighbourhood of French 
Jen, yet there were enough uatic 
irds close handy, which filled Moko’s 
arder, although he did not always 
nanage to cook them so as to get rid of 
heir marshy taste. 

, When things were fairly in order, 
Jordon proposed drawing up a pro- 
ramme to which all would have to sub- 
uit when it had_been approved by all. 
Tow long was their stay to be on this 
sland? When they came to leave it, 
vould it not be a satisfaction to think 
hat the time had not been wasted ? 
Vith the books from the schooner’s 
ibrary the bigger boys could increase 
heir knowledge at the same time as 
hey taught the younger ones. An 
xcellent task, which would usefully 
ind agreeably occupy the long hours of 
vinter ! 

. However, before the programme was 
inished, another measure was adopted, 
inder the following circumstances. 

On the night of June 10th, after 
‘upper, all were in the hall, seated 
‘ound the stove, when conversation 
urned on the chance that offered to 
give names to the chief geographical 
dortions of the island. 

“That would be very useful,” said 
Briant. 


“Yes, let’s have names,” said Iverson, 
“and let us have good ones.” 

“ Let us do the sameas has been done 
by, other Crusoes, real or imaginary,” 
sai 

“And in reality,” said Gordon, “we 
are nothing more than—” 

“A Crusoe school!” 
Service. 


” 


interrupted 


“Zealand River,” said Baxter ; “the 
name will remind us of our country.” 

“Agreed! Agreed !” 

Carried unanimously. 

“And the lake 1” asked Garnett. 

“ As you gave the name of Zealand to 
the river in memory of your country,” 
said Donagan, “ you might as well call 
the lake Family Lake, in memory of 


“ Besides,” continued Gordon, “with | your relatives.” 


names given to the bay, the stream, the 


This was also agreed to without adis- 


“‘Proclaimed chief of the little colony.’ 


forests, the lake, the cliff, the marshes 
and capes, we shall find it easier to 
identify them.” 

The motion was consequently adopted 
at once, and there was nothing left to 
do but to think of suitable designa- 
tions. 

“We have Schooner Bay, on which 
the yacht was wrecked,” said Donagan, 
“and I think we might as well keep to 
the name we are used to.” 

“Right you are,” said Cross. 

“And in the same way we'll keep up 
the name of French Den for our cave, 
in memory of poor Baudoin whose place 
we have taken.” 

There was no objection to this pro- 
posal, even from Donagan, although 
the suggestion came from Briant. 

Sf Amt now said Wilcox, “ what shall 
we call the river which flows into 
Schooner Bay ?” 


sentient ;and in the same way. the name 
of Auckland Hill was given to the cliff. 
The cape at the end whence Briant 
thought he had seen the sea to the east- 
ward was called at his suggestion False 
Point. 

The other names adopted one after 
the other, were: Trap Woods, for the 
pert of the forest where the trap had 
een found ; Bog Woods, for the other 
Bere between Schooner Bay and the clitf; 
South Moors, for the marsh covering 
the whole of the south of the island ; 
Dike Creek, for the brook in which they 
had found the causeway ; Wreck Coast, 
for the coast on which the yacht had 
come ashore; Game Terrace, for the 
space between the banks of the river 
and lake where the games on the pro- 
gramme were to take place. 

The other parts of the island were 
named as they were discovered, and the 
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names bore reference to what had 
happened there at the time of their dis- 
covery. It, however, seemed advisable 
to give names to the principal promon- 
tories marked on Baudoin’s map, so that 
in the north of the island there was a 
North Cape, and in the south of the 
island there was a South Cape, and it 
was agreed to give the three western 
capes the names of the nations repre- 
sented in the colony, which meant a 
British Cape, an American Cape, and a 
French Cape. 

We said colony! Yes! The word 
was proposed as a reminder that the 
occupation was no longer provisionary ; 
and naturally it came from Gordon, who 
was more interested in organising the 
way to live in the new territory than to 
find the way out of it. The boys were 
no longer the castaways of the schooner ; 
they were the colonists of an island— 

But of what island? The island 
wanted naming in its turn— 

“Here! Here! I know what tocall 
it !” said Costar. 

“You know, do you?” said Donagan. 

“You are getting on, little Costar !” 
said Garnett. 

“Of course you'll call it Baby 
Island +” said Service. 


Author of “The Last of the Great Auks,” ‘The Speckled Giant,” etc. ? 


“In and out, 
Through the motley rout, 
That Little jackdaw kept hopping about ; 
Here and there, 
Like a dog in a fair,” 
Ingoldsby Legends. 


Ba hase little jackdaw” thrived ex- 
ceedingly in the cage partly 


urchased by the coins of Claudius ; 


r. Like the much more famous 
“Jackdaw of Rheims” after “plenary 
absolution ” had been granted, it “ grew 
sleek and fat,” while its plumage was 
glossy, and “ thick as a mat.” 

_The parent daws did not miss it or 
did not trouble their knowing heads 
about it. But had not Jack Arundel 
taken sides with them, their whole 
brood would have been stolen. His 
study window was the only one whence 
it was possible to fish, and he absolutely 
refused to allow another line to be cast 
in his waters. 

“No,” he said, in the determined tone 
he employed when he put his foot down 
and meant to keep it down, “One jack- 
daw’s enough.” 

So it was. 

When the jackdaw was in full plum- 
age its education commenced. Too 
many cooks are said to spoil the broth, 
and perhaps too many teachers spoilt 
the bird. Tts first lesson was a simple 
one. It was taught to pronounce its 
own name—‘ Jack.” The lesson was 
soon learned, and “that little jack- 
daw” was able to utter a variety of 
differently inflected Jacks. There was 
Jack Arundel's-— short, sharp, and 


THAT LITTLE JACKDAW. 


“Come, don’t chaff him,” said Briant, 
“let us hear what he has to say.” 

The little fellow did not speak. 

“Speak up, Costar,” said Brian 
sure your idea is a good one. 

“Well,” said Costar, “as we all come 
from Charman’s School, we ought to call 
it Charman Island !” 

Than this they could not do better, 
and the name was received with general 
applause—which made Costar look 
quite important. 

Charman Island! Really the name 
had the true geographical,ring about it 
and would not disgrace any atlas ! 

The ceremony Teing at an end—to 
the general satisfaction—the time had 
come to gu to bed, when Briant begged 
to be allowed to speak. 

“ My friends,” he said, “now that we 
have named our island, is it not fitting 
thas we should choose a chief to rule 
it 

“A chief?” asked Donagan. 

“Yes. It seems to me that things 
would go better,” continued Briant, “if 
one of us had authority over the 
others! What is done in every other 
country ought we not to do in Charman 
Island?” 


“Pm 
hat is 


sy ASHMORE RussAN, 


CHAPTER II. 


decisive ; Tim O’Callaghan’s—drawled 
out, full, and rich ; Funibois’—decidedly 
comic; Muggins major’s—stilted and 
affected ; Sapington’s—namby-pamby ; 
and a variety of others, all of which 
“that little jackdaw” rendered with 
more or less fidelity. 

“What’s your name?” Tim one day 
asked. 

“Jai-ack,” replied the bird with Tim’s 
own inflection. 

“What?” cried Jack Arundel. 

“Jack,” replied the bird, quickly and 
sharply. 

“What d’ye say ? said Funibois. 

“Ja-ack,” returned the bird with a 
drawl. 

Having become perfect with its 
elpha beta a comprised in the word 
“ Jack ”—its education proceeded. 

One day Muggins major entered the 
study. 

“Well, Jack, how are you?” he said, 
addressing Jack the daw. 

“ Mug-mug-mug,” replied the bird. 

Muggins majors face reddened. 
Everybody else burst out laughing. 

Thus encouraged, “that little jack- 
daw ” repeated the greeting, 

“Mug-mug-mug.” 

“Who taught you that, you little 
beast?” asked Muggins, ignoring the 
fact that he was addressing a bird. 

“ Ja-ack,” promptly replied the bird. 

“That's you, Ralph,” said Muggins, 
turning to Funibois. “T’ll be even with 
you, see if I won't.” 

ow, Dr. Hardridge had been chris- 
tened Richard, which in some not un- 


“Yes. A obief! Let us haves 
chief!” said the little and the big to 
gether. 

“Let us have a chief,” said 
“but on condition that it is only forsone 
stated time—a year, for example—’ 

“And one who can be reelected 
added Briant. 

“ Agreed! Who is it to be? asked 
Donagan in an anxious tone. 

And it seemed that the jealous lad 
had only one fear, that in spite of hin 
the choice of his companions would fill 
on Briant. He was quickly undeceived. 

“Who is it to be?” replied Briant 
“Why, the wisest of us to be sure, our 
friend Gordon !” 

“Yes! Yes! Hurrah for Gordon.’ 

Gordon would at first have refuse! 
the honour they would have bestowel 
on him, saying that he was better fitted 
to organise than to command. But ke 
foresaw the trouble that the passions of 
these young people, now almost # 
ardent among them as if they had ben 
men, might lead to in the future, and it 
appeared to him that his authority 
might not be without its value. 

nd that is how Gordon was pr 
claimed chief of the little colony d 
Charman Island. 
(To be continued.) 


usual manner had been contracted and 
corrupted to “Dick,” whence it 
been elongated into the diminutive 
“Dicky,” which in its turn by the pre 
fx of 2, adjective had Haein 
icky. t was strange that althou 
every, boy at Alne Abbe new “Ol 
Dicky” remarkably well, Dr. Richard 
Hardridge was quite unacquainted mit 
him, It is doubtful if he had so much 
as heard the name. However tis 
may be, it is certain that Jack the 
daw’s third lesson took the form 
“Qld Dick ye neither more nor less. 
When the bird was letter perfect 
and not before, three additional ¥ 
were added to the lesson, viz, “8 
old boy.” The “old” wasa repetition,and 
soon learned in its new order. [it 
complete sentence was “Old Dict 
Fi old boy.” These five words “that 
ittle jackdaw ” learned oe bot 
it hadn’t the least motion it ed 
terance was disrespectful to anybocy; 
Sometimes the. bird reversed the 


id “Old. bo ald 
order and said “Old y, got, rs 


Dicky,” but it meant well, 
best. 
wa this more anon. eons 
uggins major was grievous 
offen ed by “that little carga 


uncompliment remarks, and 
gins tieior vane above doing 4 meat 
action. One morning he ente! 
Arundel’s study, after its owner “ 
vacated it, and unfastened the door i 
Jack the daw’s cage. The bird thenk 
him with a vivacious “Ja-ack, hop 
ped out, and perched upon the back © 


chair. Here Muggins major allowed 
to remain, 

An. hour or two later Jack and Funi- 
»is entered the study. 

atulle !” cried Jack, “Who let you 
1 

“* Mug-mug,” answered the bird. 

“* Muggins, was it? Hullo! Where's 
y watch and chain? I left them onthe 
‘ble. And where’s my silver pencil- 
se? Ileft that on the table too. I 
._¥, Ralph, this is serious. Whatever 
ill I do with the time I used to spend 
inding up my Waterbury? Can Mug- 
ns have stolen them? 

“No. Muggins wouldn’t do that. 
e’s an awful cad, we all know. Poor 
low ! he can’t help it. But he isn’t a 


ig,” 

“If he is ‘him as prigs what isn’t 
is’n, when he’s co ‘ll goto pris’n,’” 
uoted Jack. “What’s to be done? 
ft my watch and chain and silver 
encil-case on the table. They’re gone. 
Vho took them ?” 

ao Mug-mug,” cried “that little jack- 


‘** Hear the black accuser,” said Jack. 

At this point Muggins major’s ste’ 
ras heard upon the stairs, and Jac! 
hrew the door wide open. 

* Here, Muggins, I want to speak to 
o.:,” he said. 

Muggins entered sheepishly. 

“That little jackdaw” immediatel 
ew to the floor and hopped towards 
he new comer, cocking its knowing 
ead on one side, chattering, cawing, 
nd_ twinkling its black, be eyes. 

“I left my watch and chain and 
encil-case on the table,” Jack began. 
‘They're gone. Some one must have 
een in the study, for Jack was out of 
ts cage. Was it you?” 

Muggins reddened. 

“You don’t deny it,” continued Jack. 
‘Well, I want to know what you did 
with the things?” 

“J didn’t see them,” said Muggins, 
urning very pale. 

“You admit that you came in when I 
was absent hg 

a Very well, I shall speak to the 
Doctor.” 


bois. 7 
touch your things. Let’s 
round.’ 

Funibois proceeded to search the 
room, while Jack Arundel sat on the 
table and watched the culprit, who 
stood in the middle of the study with 
the jackdaw. eS 

Presently, Funibois moved the coal- 
scuttle in order to open the cupboard 
door. No sooner had he taken it in his 
band than “that little jackdaw” flew 
chattering and scolding towards him 
as if trying to attract his attention in 
another direction. 

“Hullo!” cried Funibois, “what’s 
the. matter with cals on “4 

‘urning round quickly, he droppe 
the coal-scuttle, and Sectuvhed. it. 
Out rolled the coal, and with it the 
missing watch and chain, the pencil- 
tase, Jack's silver scarf-pin, a spoon, 
a fork, a cleanly-picked selection o 
bones, two brass brace-buttons, a collar- 
stad, a cricket belt-buckle, and various 
other more or less useful articles. 

Funibois burst out laughing, while 


” interrupted Funi- 
“T don't believe Muggins would 
ave a look 
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the jackdaw perched itself on the 
shining heap, and with threatening, 
fluttering wings, and widely-distended 
beak, dared anybody and everybody to 
touch its treasure trove. 

“That’s the thief! That’s him!” 
cried Funibois ; “ jackdaws always were 
and always will be prigs.” 

sy Muggins, I beg your pardon,” said 
Jack. “I’m sorry I accused you. But 
you shouldn't have let Jack out. You 
might have got yourself into an awful 
mess.” 

The dinner bell prevented any further 
remarks, and the boys ran downstairs, 
leaving the jackdaw still at liberty. 

Now Jack Arundel was captain of the 
Abbey eleven, and an important cricket 
match was close at hand. After dinner, 
engaged in tutoring his colts, he forgot 
all about the jackdaw. However, 
during afternoon school, and while in 
the Doctor’sclass-room, he was reminded 
of its existence. 

The Doctor's room was not like the 
general run of class-rooms. It was car- 
peted, and the walls were covered with 
various wise maxims, nicely framed, 
such as: 

“Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well; but it is impossible 
to do anything well without attention.” 

“ Genius is simply an infinite capacity 
for taking pains ; success even in little 
things cannot be obtained without 
application,” etc. 

ery wise, all of them, for “Old 
Dicky” was a very w‘se man, and a 
kindly withal. 

“Write maxim number four one hun- 
dred times,” was a favourite form of 
punishment ; and as the maxim to be 
written varied according to the offence, 
it may safely be asserted that every boy 
at Alne Abbey knew all of them by 
heart. 

“How hot it is!” cried the Doctor, 
after examining the Sixth form on the 
subject for the day. “Funibois, open 
the door. Let in the fresh air.” 

Funibois opened the door and allowed 
the fresh nir to enter the room. He 
also allowed something else equally 
fresh to enter—the jackdaw, to wit. 

Now the Doctor had a habit of saying 
“Bless me! how extraordinary !” when- 
ever anything unusual occurred. In- 
deed, he would often utter the exclam- 
ation when the event was not at all ex- 
traordinary. For instance, when a bo: 
bungled over an easy subject, which is 
the most ordinary thing in the world. 

“Jack, Jack, Ja-ack !” screamed the 
bird, fluttering into the space between 
the Doctor and his pupils, flirting its 
wings, shaking its nead, and wagging 
its tail in wild delight. 

“ Jack, Jack, Ja-ack !” 

“ Bless me !” cried the Doctor, taking 
off his spectacles and rubbing their 
glasses violently. “Bless me, a jackdaw 
—a tame jackdaw. How very extra- 
ordinary !” 

“Good old boy !” cried the disrespect- 
ful bird pupil. . 

Jack Jrandel left his seat and tried 
to catch his pet. He feared that its 
next remark would be even more dis- 
respectful. 

“Bless me!” repeated the Doctor. 
“Good old boy, did it say? Now this 
is extraordinary! Exceedingly extra- 
ordinary !” 


But “that little jackdaw ” was not to 
be easily-caught. It dodged about the 
boys’ feet, eluding all the grabs that 
were made at it, and finally perched it- 
self on the Doctor's bright-as-silver ink- 
pot, right before the astonished Doctor's 


nose. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SKELETONISING LEAVES. 


We are continually receiving questions 
on this subject, and have from time to 
time described various methods in vogue. 
The following is the recommendation of 
Garden Work as to the best and quickest 
way of skeletonising leaves: ‘‘ Nearly all 
leaves, etc., may be skeletonised, but some 
require a longer time than others to become 
macerated. For instance, the seed vessels 
of the Winter Cherry, Henbane, and Poppy 
require a fortnight or three weeks if ib 
weather be hot. Leaves of Ficus elastica 
(Indiarubber Plant)and Magnoliagrandiflora 
require several months ; leaves of the Tulip 
Tree, Poplar, and Maple a fortnight; leaves 


of the Holly and Ivy two or three weeks, 
Ferns uire a long time, and so do the 
leaves of Beggars’ Broom, Butchers’ Broom, 


the Orange, Lemon, and Camellia. Great 
care must be taken in choosing the leaves, 
as the sinallest speck spoils one. Many 
more should be placed in the water than 
are needed, as not more than one in twent; 
will be perfect. The time required depends 
on the weather. Beginners examine them 
too soon. The leaves should be put into 
soft water in a sunny situation, taking care 
that they are covered with water. Ever- 
green leaves may be skeletonised at any 
time, but deciduous leaves not before the 
end of June or beginning of July. Seed 
vessels must be operated upon when nearly 
ripe. When quite ready for skeletonising 
put the leaves into boiling water to remove 
the offensive smell. Remove the scum 
from the water. Brush off the pulp with a 
rather hard brush. If the leaves are tender 
bump them gently, which removes the pulp 
without disturbing the nerves of the leaves. 
Pour clean water over them until quite 
clean ; put them on blotting-paper to iy 
a piece of glass is useful to brush them on. 
Tender leaves should be floated in water 
and caught on a card, as are fine Seaweeds, 
Bleach with chloride of lime and then wash 
them thoroughly with clean water, other- 
wise they become yellow. It is better not 
to bleach them until required for setting 
up. Thistles and Teasels look well when 
bleached, and aid much in arranging a 
group.” 


A RoMAN ADVANTAGE 


A high-school master, ius ucung ms class 
in Roman history, remarked, ‘‘ There were 
many features of the Romans’ life which 
proved that their civilisation was far inferior 
to our own. Can any in the class cite some 
of these features? "—‘‘ The gladiatorial 


combats,” said one pupil. “Their sports 
in general,” said another. “Their false 
religion,” said another. ‘The oppression 
of the poor,” said another. ‘‘ That is very 


well,” said the teacher. ‘Now can any 
one tell me any point in which the Romans 
had an advan over ust” There was 
general silence for a moment and finall: 
one bey’s hand went up. ‘‘ Well, what 
it?” the teacher asked. ‘They didn’t 
have to translate Virgil!” 


Lets ge ona shoot senting « 
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CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” “ Afloat and Ashore," ete., ete. 


a“ state of things was a very pro- 
mising one for Conqueror Compass 
to prosecute his nautical studies and 
uire the arts of knotting, splicing, 
and pointing ropes of all sizes and 
kinds, and under all conditions to 
become familiar with the proper knot 
required for the particular occasion, so 
far at least as the old captain of the 
forecastle could render his instructions 
lucid and practical in the permanent] 
fine weather prevailing. The old man’s 
tongue was sometimes lubricated by the 
allowance of grog which Conqueror 
gave him in payment for his instruc- 
tions, a practice not by any means 
to be commended, but which existed 
at the time I write of. Nowadays the 
necessity for spirits at sea is becoming 
a tradition of the past; but formerly 
the idea that grog was indispensable to 
sailors both afloat and ashore was held 
as implicitly as the belief that_the 
needle pointed to the Pole. Upon 
these occasions, then, old Wood seized 
opportunities to explain to and descant 
upon the use of different knots and 
bends, frequently illustrating his _re- 
marks by anecdotes of incidents when 


CHAPTER VUI.—(continued.) 


certain “bends” would have failed to 
answer the purpose required while 
others would have succeeded. | 

“This here knot,” said the old sailor, as 
taking up two rope’s ends and laying his 
right hand on_his left he turned the 
ends over quickly right upon left, and 
then bringing them up again, com- 
pleted a knot by the same movement— 

‘this here knot is a reef-knot; it will 
never slip, and it cannot jamb, however 
tight it is strained. It is used for 
taking in reefs of sails, and if a knot 
were not tied right, and could not be 
Ls 80, the sail would probably be 
split.” 

Pi Show us how to tie it again, Wood,” 
said Compass. 

The sailor did so, saying, as he formed 
the knot right hand over and left hand 
under, 

“Now, if you passed the end the op- 
posite way—that is, left over right—it 
would make what we call a ‘granny’s’ 
knot, a performance no sailor-man 
ought ever to be guilty of. In fact, no 
man calling hisself a seaman,” added 
the old tar, “would own to a granny 
if he made one, any more than he 


would, if he was a longshore chap, 
commit larceny er ’sault and battery, 
and say as how he’d done it.” 

During this remark Conqueror had 
made essays in tying the reef knot as 
explained to him by his instructor, and 
noe said triumphantly, after several 
trials, 

“Look, Wood, this is right, is it not?” 

“That's your sort, my lad, and just 

ou remember that a mistake in that 

not may be the means of making a 
wreck out of a fine ship, and perhaps 
losing all hands. I can recall the time 
when we were coming up Channel in 
the old Bombay and got jammed down 
on the French cvast by a south-west 
gale shifting suddenly up to north-west, 
as they so often do. The tying of a 
reef-point with a ‘ granny’ instead of a 
proper reef-knot while we were shift- 
ing a split topsail with a new one, got 
the ship into difficulties then from 
which we never expected to escape.” 

“Tell us all about it, Wood,” said 
Conqueror, who delighted to get the 
old sailor in a line for a yarn. 

“My word, what a gale that was!” 
continued Wood. “We were homeward 
bound from China, d’ye see, Master 
Compass, and had forty thousand 
chests of tea aboard, besides some trifles 
in the shape of silks and spiees and 
Breseeres, {0 say nothing of Chinee 
curios. ell, we picked up a spanking 
westerly breeze after we passed the 
Azores, and the old craft, she did 
smoke along, I tell you, with every 
stitch of canvas we could crack on her. 
Mr. Parker, our second officer here, was 
a middy on board, and he knows all 
about it, and could tell you a yarn too, 
Tl lay, would make you open your eyes. 
All the cabins on the gun-deck, as they 
called the 'tween-decks of the old India- 
men, were full up with chests of 
and the young gentlemen were turn: 
out of their berth by the main-hatch- 
way to make more stowage-room, and 
they were put in one of the after 
cabins. Well, after the old craft was 
hove-to, as she was, under a tarpaulin 
in the mizen-rigging,—for you must 
know the sails got split, and were 
blown away in shreds and _ ribbons, 
leastways, those we could not furl in 
time before the gale got too heavy for 
us to man-handle them,—after the ship 
was hove-to a tremendous sea stove in 
the quarter gallery outside the stern 
cabin, where the middies were berthed. 
as I told you. All their chests and 
things were washing about for a time, 
and there was nothing between them 
all and the seething foam of the great 
seas into which the old vessel gulched 
and lurched over every wave but a 
sliding door, which of course they 
dragged to,and made as fast and secure 
as they could to keep the water out of 
the berth. I went down to help them, 
I remember, and there was some of the 
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oung venturesome monkeys swinging 
in their hammocks and looking out, 
laughing at the things washing about 
and fetchin, way as the ship rolled 
deepl and Beavi ly over the seas. 

& this ain’t no time for half laughs 
and purser’s grins,’ said I; ‘you may 
tind yourselves in Davy Jones's locker 
before long, and that’s nothing to laugh 
about.’” 

“But how about the granny knot, 
Wood?” put in Compass. 

“Steady, youngster, steady! Mind 
your weather-helm, and I'll run you up 
alongside of the split topsail in a brace 
of shakes. 

“T told you as how we picked upa 
spanking breeze from the westward 
after we were well past the Azores, or 
Western Islands, and were shaping a 
course fair for the entrance of the Eng- 
lish Channel. The breeze kept on fresh- 
ening and freshening, with hard squalls 
at intervals, each one coming up after 
the ship stronger and_harde The 
weather was awfully thick, each squall 
bringing up gusts of driving rain. You 
could see nothing ahead nor astarn 
neither, except the white curl of the 
seas gleaming in the darkness of the 
night ; and as the waves rushed at the 
ship, as it were, and burst under her 
counters and astern, they sounded 
fierce and angry in their dashing against 
the vessel’s hal, 

“By midnight the royals and flying- 
jib were stowed, the topgallant-sails 
taken in, and the forctopmnst sinysal 
set, instead of the jib, which was 
stowed. Then the gusts came up 
heavier and heavier; lightning of a 
fearful kind—great purple balls of fire, 
with yellow-pointed arms projecting on 
each side of them—played round the 
masts and yards with lurid flashes ter- 
rible tobehold. The captain had taken 
charge of the ship, and stood on the 
break of the poop with his speaking- 
trumpet in his hand, giving orders to 
furl the mainsail and reef the topsails. 
Old Mr. Clinker, the chief officer, who 
used to allow himself fourteen pinches 
of snuff exactly with stated intervals of 
80 many seconds, to time the men as 
they took in a reef in ordinary weather, 
absolutely forgot, or neglected, to use 
his enuf box at all on this occasion. 

“Young Goldsworthy the boatswain 
leading the seamen on the main yard 
missed his hold and fell overboard as the 
ship rolled heavily in the tremendous 
sea running, but by a merciful good-for- 
tune at the next swing over on her 
broadside, the yard arms of the lower 
spars dipping into the waves, he seized 
the foot-rope of the main yard and 
with wonderful courage and activity 
swung himself up on the yard again. 
Nothing could have saved him but this, 
for no boat could have lived a minute 
in the sea that was running. 

“We then began to reef the main to, 
sail, and as wewere doing, or trying to do 
this, a tremendous squall struck the old 
¢ and with a hissing rending crack 
every bit of the topsail below the second 
reef was cut from the yard and shot 
away into the dark gloom around us in 
white shreds and ribbon strips. 

“ After that we came down from aloft, 
and then went up and close-reefed the 
fore-topsail, and stowed the fore-sail as 


well as we could by getting spilling 


lines from the deck over the sail. This 
work occupied the whole of that night, 
and when day broke it showed us a 
grand sight, for we could then realise 
the force of the gale, and watch the 
immense waves racing after the ship as 
she ran before it at a great rate of 
knots, even under her reduced canvas. 
We kept the Bombay before the wind 
all that day and night, four men at 
the wheel watching her head as she 
shot over the crests of the big seas ; 
the least error in this duty of steering 
her would have brought us broadside 
to the waves, and entailed destruction 
on the ship most probably, for the decks 
would have been swept in such an 
event if she had ‘broached to’ and 
the masts almost certainly have gone 
by the board. 

“At last the sea becamesohighand the 
wind veering towards the north-west 
making it less uniforn in its motion and 
creating what we call across sea, it was 
thought unsafe to runany longer before 
the gale lest the ship should be ‘ pooped,’ 
that is, overrun by the waves and 
swept by them, breaking over the 
stern in their fury. The captain there- 
upon determined to round her to the 
wind and sea, and let her lay-to under 
what canvas she could bear. This was 
a most delicate operation to perform. 
No one, unless they had seen the enor- 
mous waves crested with foam towering 
along at racing speed and felt the tre- 
mendous force of the gale, can realise 
what it was like. Once, from a slight 
sheer in her course, which was directly 
on the same line the monster waves 
pursued, the ship had swung up a little 
to the wind in spite of the earnest, 
watchful etlorts of the four skilled sea- 
men at the wheel, and a huge wave had 
swept over the decks, cutting bulwarks 
and hammock netting down level with 
the covering board, and sweeping away 
the long-boat from where she was stowed 
amidships on solid skids. Mr. Parker 
will remember that, I know, for he was 

oing forward with an order to the 
foatevain just as the sea broke upon us, 
and he laid hold of a ring-bolt in the 
side of the bulwarks and had all the 
contents of the hammock netting, which 
consisted of scrubbing brushes, broom 
holystones, and all sorts of odds an 
ends, showered down upon him as the 
wave came on board and swept over 
him. 

“So it was determined to heave-to at 
once, and accordingly the captain, who 
conned the ship himself, watching a 
chance when the vessel was just leapin, 
over one big sea and before she could 
encounter another, shouted ‘ Down with 
the helm. 

“Brace up the yards’ and in a 
minute or two we were riding like a 
duck over the big inountainous seas 
without taking a drop of water upon 
our decks, the fore-topsail was furled 
and the wind being too violent to admit 
of any sail being set, a big main hatch 
tarpaulin was Iashed on the weather 
mizen rigging, which kept the ship 
beautifully up to the seas. 

“Now, Master Compass, we come to 
the granny’s knot. After the ship was 
hove-to she began to drift fast to lee- 
ward, and we soon found that meant 
drifting not up Channel but across it. 
It became necessary, therefore, to be 


prepared, if the gale moderated and we 
approached too near the French coast, 
to which we knew we must be tending, 
to make sail and work her off the le 
shore this coast would present, ani 
upon which we must drive if we could 
not get our ship into trim again sa 
to be able to beat to windward under 
some spread of canvas. _ 

“The split main-topsail was unbent 
and all hands set on in the cuddy to 
repair it, as it was our strongest and 
newest sail, and the damage was not 

reat to it as had been at first supposed. 

‘he sail was repaired after a day ands 
night’s work. It was slung in thre 
lengths ready to send aloft. The upper 

rt was reefed so as not to shows 
Tar e spread in bending it to the yard, 
and every soul in the ship, boys 
ordinary seamen, and all, not omitun 
the cook and his mates, helped in the 
work. The sail was sent up and bent, 
the order given to stand by to loosit, 
but as it was let go, and the sheets 
manned to spread it to the yardarus 
a reef-point jammed in a granny’s knot 
which was found to be tied from the 
third reef of the sail to another point 
The sail gave one slap with the furious 
gusty wind blowing, and then split with 
a rending crack. 

“Tt was unbent again, sent down and 
repaired at once, but just as it was got 
ready to set the Jook-out man reported 
land on the lee bow. There were t 
black rugged rocks of Ushant under 
our lee, to which we were fast driftixg. 
and we had nothing but the streugth 
of our sails and our own skill to work 
the good old ship to windward clear st 
them.” 

“But you did get the ship clear of 
them and safe, did not you?” cried Con- 
queror, who had _ been listening with 
breathless interest to old Wood's yan 

“Yes, we did at last, Master Coo 
pass, thanks to Providence and s shift 
of wind,” replied the old tar ; “butit 
was @ narrow squeak we had for it, and 
you may take it as a warning never to 
make granny knots, or for the matter 
of that, slippery hitches neither, which 
is just as bad and equally wrong an 
awful in the consequences they J 
entail as granny knots—” ‘ 

“But tell us how you got home 2 
the old Bombay, Wood. Did you bring 
her up Channel all right ?* asked Com” 
queror. wee 

“Yes, we did, after a fashion,’ tt 
plied the old sailor, “though the first 
pilot we came across, old Tommy Ree, 
the Welshman, said he had half s mind 
not to come aboard; the old craft 
looked such a wreck. But I can't stop 
yarning with you youngsters any longet 

i as a feast, an 


now. ough is as good 
Til spin you another cuffer some other 
time. eanwhile, you get on ¥! 


your Matthew Walker knots and you 
pointing, and don’t forget that you ar 
never, under no circumstances, never te 
tie a granny.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DOG-WATCH YARNS. 


By Joun A. HIGGINSON, (LATE) RoYAL MAIL SERVICE, 


Tex box!” 
*<T tell ye it tsn't/ Don’t I know 
its illigant coat!” 
‘For two pins,” exclaimed the first 
saker, a tall, curly-headed young Irish- 
in, who stood beside a large heap of lug- 
ze on the deck of our Queensland-bound 
p—‘‘for two pins, I’d knock the snub 
se off of you, so I would.” 
‘Take that!” shouted his opponent, a 
all, wiry-looking son of Erin, who im- 
diately presented his antagonist with a 
1ate little tap” on the head. 
Where the sticks came from was a mys- 
y; but, in less than no time, as the 
ring goes, blackthorns and coat-tails were 
ing about as freely as bogus prospectuses, 
snow in a Cape Horn squall. 
“What on earth are you men fighting 
out?” sang out the mate, rushing be- 
een the combatants. 
“That little craythur is thryin’ to steal 
» box!” exclaimed the tall man. 
“T'm not, sur!” shouted the little fel- 
Fa pumre me name is on the front 
its” 
‘“‘ Where is it ?” asked the officer. 
“Here, sur,” cried the small man, 
agging from the heap the disputed article, 
vered in an ‘‘illigant coat” of emerald- 
een paint, and bearing on its front this 
scription : 
patk. doyle 
is wanted on the vyage. 


Taken literally, that statement was pure 
iagination, and I wish you to clearly 
iderstand it was the box—not Pat Doyle 
that was required during the out. 
3 @ fact, the owners of that ship would 
ve much preferred that Paddy rémained 
shore—once the money had been paid ! 
“Is that your name?” the mate inquired 
ihe tall man, having read the inscription 
vad, 
‘Deed, then, it isn’t, sur,” he answered. 
My name is Mickey Doyle. I’ve made a 
stake, Pataey,” he continued, addressing 
ilate antagonist ; ‘‘an’I axes yer par- 
0. Come over to Widda Murphy’s, and 
ll make friends.” 

Both instantly embraced, and, arm-in- 
a, sled away to the fore-saloon, where 
Pl un g friendship in seve 

tips rt Trish dew. 

% was thus I became acquainted with 

thael Doyle, a man who leaped first and 

\the thinking afterwards ; one of a kind 
ome well known, or, perhaps, win the 


Koria Cross. 
)do not know that he ever obtained that 
-coveted decoration, but he certainly 
& prominent place on board our ship, 
iRext appearance being in an entirely 
nt character. 
ring our first week at sea the weather 
somewhat boisterous. The ship was 
reefed canvas, with a deal of broken 
knocking about the deck, and every 


Author of “Mutineers of the May Queen,” ete., ete. 
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passenger as thoroughly miserable as Mark 
‘apley himself could desire. 

uddenly, Mickey Doyle—looking the 
picture of despair—crawled on deck, and 
made his way aft towards the skipper, who 
stood at the break of the poop. 

“Och, Capt'n Jewel, I’m dead, I’m 
dead!” exclaimed the unfortunate man. 
“Shure, there isn’t a bit av me left at all, 
at—” 

**Look out, my man, look out!” sang 
out the master ; but the warning had come 
too late, for ‘‘ swish” went a lot of broken 
water through the weather main-rigging, 
and away sailed Mickey, on his beam ends, 
into the lee scuppers. 

Have you ever seen a cask knocking 
about in a seaway, now bung up, now bung 
down? If you have, then, I can assure 
you that Michael Doyle was a living repre- 
sentation of that interestin; speciale: Over 
and over he rolled, or aah fore and aft, 
with every scud of the'ship, and kicking or 
spluttering with great vehemence. Right 
and left he hit out manfully, like a fellow 
playing lawn-tennis on his stomach, and 
seemed —like Sir Boyle Roche's crow—in all 
parts of the ‘court ” at the same time. 

But, despite all his agility, any one could 
perceive that ‘Old Briny”” was decidedly 
the better player of the two. It was a one- 
sided game altogether, and Mickey had not 
the ghost of a chance. Indeed, he soon 
discovered this, for, relinquishing the con- 
test, he crawled to a comparatively dry 
spot, and relieved his emaciated system of 
the best part of a gallon of water. 

Having executed that delicate operation 
to his entire satisfaction, he immediately 
roared out, ‘‘Police! police! Murther! 
murther! I’m kilt ! I’m kilt entirely ! Och! 
sure, but wouldn’t I like to see the fellah 


who threw that wather over me! If I had 
him on a sod of good Tipperary grass I’d 
knock sauce, out of him, so I would !” 


In the height of this impassioned soli- 
loquy he perceived an oil-coated sailor 
coming to his assistance. 

Then he roge to the height of the occasion, 
and his splendid forensic capabilities burst 
into full bloom. 

“Twas you, was it?” he shrieked, rising 
to his feet in the majesty of his wrath. 
‘Twas you, was it? Och, ye yalla-coated 
little spalpeen, but if I don’t take it out av 
your skin me name isn’t Michael Doyle!” 

There and then he made a rush to wind- 
ward, but, alas! before reaching his in- 
tended victim the ship rolled heavily to 
leeward, and away sailed Mickey on his 
natural hemisphere into the lee-scuppers 
once more. 

The shouts of applause which greeted 
that performance were scornfully unnoticed 
by the whole-souled actor. 

Garrick himself could not have been fit 
to hold a candle to him. It was really a 
wonderful piece of acting, and the look of 
Philadelphian love which shot from his eyes 


as he rushed down the deck, mingled with 
a superb stare of bewilderment, were worth 
going a good distance to witness. 

The man was clearly an ‘‘original,” and 
I wish that you could have seen him arise 
for the second time from his watery bed. 
To be sure, the fire of eloquence was rather 
dimmed in his eyes. His face, so lately 
flushed by heated oratory, was now cada- 
verous and somewhat sodden. His massive 
brow was hidden b; wisps of washed-out 
hair that clung closely to his face, like iv: 
to a giant oak. But the spirit was still 
there, and in nowise cowed, for on again 
Teaching a dry spot he continued his 

““Widout ‘any doubt,” he exclaimed, 
“but this is the dhrunkenest ship I ever 
see! "Tis three days since it's shown the 
least sign av steadiness, an’ I'm goin’ to 
lave it at onst!”” 

Watching an opportunity, he went for 
the Poop-steps, where, hanging on to the 
rail, he produced a damp looking ket- 
book, and took from it sever: slips of 
paper. . 

hen, mounting to the poop, he addressed. 
the master. 

** Yer worship,” he cried, ‘‘ shure I can’t 
stand this panal servitude any longer! I'll 
sthrike a bargain wid yer honour, an’ give 
me land-order and twenty pounds ” (extend. 
ing the Papers in his hand) ‘if you'll only 
let me out be the back door!” 

For one moment he stood erect, his gar- 
ments shedding a flood of briny tears about 
his feet; then, losing all command of his 
lower limbs, he sailed away to the lee side 
of the quarter-deck, when he fell head fore- 
most, land-order, bank-notes, and all, into 
the lap of as handsome a girl as you could 
see in a day’s walk. 

The shouts of laughter which followed 
this last act were more than mortal man 
could bear. 

In a towerin, 
his feet and 
harangue. 

“Ye murtherin’ sarpents ! is it laughin’ 
ye are? Do ye think,” he shrieked, ad- 
dressing the convulsed master, ‘‘ that 
dacent boys are to be trated like this, an’ 
turned inside out every moment in the day ! 
I'll_ write to the lord-liftinant this blessed 


passion Mickey leaped to 
roke forth in a stirring 


_night, so I will, and let him know the 


threatment we receive afther payin’ our 
honest money! If we open our mouths to 
complain salt wather is thrun in our face ! 
Me colleen,” he continued, addressing the 
yous woman he had so wateringly em- 

raced—‘‘me colleen, I axes ie pardon 
for inthrudin’ upon you in so sudden a way. 
But I know, be the glance av your beautiful 
eyes, that poor Mickey Doyle has found at 
least one pityin’ heart in the midst av his 
throuble and sorrow !” 

Then he thrust the papers into an inner 
pocket, cast a glance of withering contempt 
on those about him, and did not again 
appear for at least a fortnight. 


bee years ago an Italian named Scurri 
happened to “ buckle ” the hind wheel 
jis bicycle. In his efforts to get it 
\ 


L 


CYCLING EXTRAORDINARY. 


straight he broke it, and being a poor man 
and not a smith, he was unable to mend it, 
and resolved to do the best he could with one 


’ 


wheel. So day after day he practised and 
became more expert with the one wheel 
than he had been with the two, and having 
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in one day accomplished a road ride of 
fifty miles, he took to the circus with his 
**monocycle,” and became a favourite in 
entertainment circles. 

Since his time there has been quite a crowd 
of riders of the monocycle. At the Crystal 
Palace a or two back there was a man 
who rode on to the platform on a bicycle, and 
while he was riding round and round the 
platform actually took the machine to 
pieces, until at last he was left standing up- 


his bicycle in seventy. four different ways ! 
We have here given Mr. Canary in seven of 
his leas extraordinary positions, all of which 
have been drawn from instantaneous photo- 
graphs. It will be seen that the machine he 
uses is of the ordinary type, and not one of 
the Paprbeme broad whesled a 80 
many of the show people have to em; a 
In one of our sketches, it is true, Ye bs 
mounted on a wheel, such as many 
boys have ridden before, though we doubt 


machine with his eyebrows! 
itions he leans over #0 
‘ittle wheel does not touch the ground, 
he not only drives the one wheel forwars 
buat backwards! We have given a sketch 
of him working backwards with one whedl 


8 
E. 
Es 


right. Not only does he do this 


he even goes up and down stairs in ths 


right working only the big wheel, on which 
he rode off ! ees . 

Newhaven—we need scarcely say, ‘ Con- 
necticut U.S.A.,” as the Customs insist— 
sn hacehty syelist a even mote ore 
ordinary skill. Dan Canary is a tele; 
clerk by trade—or profession if you will 
—and in his leisure time learnt to ride 
the bicycle; but ordinary sensible ridin 
s00n to have ite charms for him, an: 
he proceeded to learn a few varieties. The 
‘“‘faw varieties” were gradually added to, 
and now Mr, Canary has arrived at such a 


pitch of perfection as to manage to mount 


Riding under Difficulties. 


if many of them have succeeded in keeping 
on while they worked it round a curve, and it 
is for this difficult curve-riding that we 
have thought it worth while to give it. 

In the centre we have him upright travel- 
ling slow] 
riding in the usual way. Below we have two 
cuts, in one of which he is working with 
his hand ; in the other he is seated on the 
right pedal and at the same time driving 
his machine. One of his admirers assures 
us that not only does he work with his hands 
and toes, his knees and thighs, but that he 
believes he is quite capable of driving his 


from the impetus given when’ 


way—at least, it is said so, bat we hart 
not seen him do it. 7 

Such skill can only be obtained by # 
immense amount of tice which it is a 
worth ordinary people's while to give, bv 
the feats have a certain amount of use, # 
showing what can be done with an ordins” 
machine. Nowadays cycles have becom! 
almost as common as horses, and eo well #* 
they mi that there are fewer accident 
from: tbeia than from Horees, Got vnly acta 
ally but proportionately. . 

x race. different state of things ihis 
what very largely obtained in the infant, 
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of the masoliine. And what a long infancy 
t was 
Nearly two hundred years in 1693, 
© be exact—Ozanam described to the 
french Academy of Sciences what we must 
onsider the first velocipede until an 
arlier one is found. It had four wheels 
nd two pedals, and was invented by a 
Jr. Richard of La Rochelle, in which 
istoric town it ran its career for many 
ears. On the 27th of July, 1779, Blan- 
hard, who afterwards made his name known 
sa balloonist, had a notice in the ‘“ Journal 
e Paris ” of a velocipede of his own inven- 
ion. And later on, Niepce, one of the 
ventors of photography, invented the two- 
heeled velocipede, 
andy-horse. 
In this machine there were no pedals ; the 
set of the rider came down to the ground 
nd drove it in a series of giant strides. 
iepce’s invention dates from the Waterloo 
; three years afterwards, in 1818, Baron 

on Drais patented the dandy-horse in 
‘aris and London, and gave it the name 
f the Draisena, which it did not long re- 
tin. The Draisena, like its predecessors) 
as made of wood, but in 1819 an English 
iechanic making some slight alterations in 
esign, brought out the machine in iron, and 
Podated a bicycle strangely like our modern 
ufeties. A velocipede for ladies was not lon, 
1 coming, and a U-shaped backbone solve 
1¢ difficulty of the gown, so that the feet 
ould be used for direct propulsion as in the 
her pattern. As soon as this ap 
ding the dandy-horse became the rage, and 
ive the caricaturists Plenty’ of material. On 
ing George’s death in , velocipedes 
ent out fashion, to be revived i 


‘terwards known as the 


again 


in 1861, and, owing to the many ingenuities 
of James Starley and others, become the 


practically useful machine we have in th’ 
cycle of to-day. 


Round Aberdeen Jetty. : 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
PART VU. 


LL the modern engines are now fitted 
y with a steam injector to supply the 


Fig. 34. 


boiler with water as well as the small pump, 
and if you wish to St one on your model I | 


THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


will refer you to page 63 of Vol. vii. of THE 
Boy’s OWN Paper, where you will find 
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T have given the details of a good plan for 
making a small one, and this, if carefully 
made, will work well, but steam injectors 
are very touchy things to handle, and re- 

uire very careful adjustment, as the least 
thing puts them out of gear and stops them 
working properly or altogether. 

I remember being placed in an awkward 
fix one day through the injector on board a 
friend’s steam-launch suddenly refusing to 
work. He had this injector fitted up, think- 
ing it was a great improvement on the 
poms. and to save room had very unwisely 

iad the pump removed, as he thought 
there would be no further use for it. 

Well, some few days after the injector 
had been fitted, he and I started one morn- 
ing for a trip down the river with some 
lady friends aboard. I was forward stcer- 
ing, and he was attending to the engines, 
or supposed to be, while chatting to our 
friends. 

Presently he called out to me, ‘I say, 
T’ve let the water run down rather low, and 
now I can’t make this wretched injector 
work at all.” 

We were well down the river by this 
time ; 80, telling him to slow the engines 
uP, 1 asked one of our fair friends to hold 
the wheel, telling her where tosteer, whilst 
I went aft to give him a hand with the re- 
fractory article. 

I found on looking at the gauge-glass that 
he had let the water run ver: Toe indeed ; 
in fact, quite out of sight, and the pressure, 
under a brisk fire, was rising rapidly. 

We both tried our utmost persuasions 
with that injector, but without any effect; 
it would not a drop of water into the 
boiler. It began to look serious, the 
pressure kept rapidly increasing, although 
we had the fire door open. 

The water must be got in somehow or 
other, and to do that we must take the in- 
jector to pieces and ascertain what had 
stopped it working ; that was quite clear, 
and the fire must also be drawn if we did 
not want a blow up; so he immediately 
raked out the fire, which operation, tem- 
porally generating more heat, sent the 
pressure up to an alarming extent, and we 


did not dare to blow it off, as some steam 
was required to take us out of the way of 
the ships and traflic on the river and into a 
berth where we could bring up. 

We had kept the engines going slowly all 
the time, and now did not like to risk a 
sudden alteration of pressure by going at 
higher speed, as it might possibly have 
caused a rupture in the boiler. 

So we crawled slowly along, and I took 
the wheel again, and steering for a con- 
venient spot we let go our anchor, by which 


CO 


A 


Fig. 36. 


time our steam had run quite down, and 
only just sufficed to bring us to the anchor- 
age. 
We soon had the unruly injector to pieces, 
and discovered a small piece of straw had 
blown up close to one of the cones, which 
was, no doubt, the cause of it not acting. 

When the boiler was cool enough we 
filled it up by hand, after refixing the in- 
jector, and then lighted the tire in, my 
riend in the meantime sadly deplorin; 
having left his trusty pump at home, whic! 
I need hardly say he had refixed before his 
next arp 

We of course kept a merry face on the 


matter whilst aboard with our friends, bx 
afterwards agreed that it was a ter 
awkward fix to be in, and might have eal; 
led to serious results. Well, so much fir 
steam injectors, and we will now retunt: 
our model-making, from which I am ain: 
this has been a slight digression. 

Fig. 34 is a left-hand side view of tl: 
complete engine, in which A is the lniy«i 
carriage, with driver's seat at B, and fox 
board c. D is the brake-handle—iler 
should be one on each side— is the li 
forming seat for the men with the footboar:, 
F, just over the hose, G. 

H shows one of the ladders withs 
lamp at J, and K is the forward wheel 
coal-box, L, attached to springs, Mis t+ 
boiler, N the chimney, 0 one of the saitt: 
valves, Pthe suction air-chamber the starz: 
lever, the hind wheel with its spring attac: 
direct to the framework, 5 13 the ski < 
brake, T the back pressure valve connect 
to boiler pump or injector, U is the bor 
off tap I previously mentioned, and + 
one of the Frandraila, which should be mx: 
of brass and polished. ahs 

This is made of small brass tubing and 
connected by a flange screwed to body ¢ 
carriage, as shown, and then carried hor 
zontally backwards and bent down, wher 
it is again secured to the after end of fran. 
work and then continued dowawarde tt 
it reaches to within three inches and 5 
quarter of the ground, where it is finste! 
off with s screw and nut. 

This lower end supports the footboard ft 
the engineer in charge, and it should aloo’ 
connected to the boiler by two spring pies 
of iron which are hooked, as shown, inte 
two small eyelets, X, serewed intothe lore 
portion of boiler. . a 

The footboard should be ten inches ¥## 
by five inches and a quarter deep, and ht! 
an inch thick, and must have an elliptic 
hole cut from the centre to allow rom i 
connecting the suction hose, as in Fig. 
A is a top view and Ba side ditto, showiit 
the shape the lower springs should be, 
the method of fastening it by the aut 
screw underneath. 

(To be continued.) 


Problem No. 228. 


By ARTHUR WHEELER. 


[BLAOK. 


‘ | WHITE. | 5 +4=9 pieces. 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


SoLuTIons, 
PROBLEM No. 211.—Q—Q sq., K—Q 4 


CHESS. 


(or a, b, ¢,). 2, Q—Kt 3 (ch.), K—B3. 3, 
Kt—Kt 8 mate.—(a) K—Q 5. 2, Q—R4 
(ch.), K—Q 4. 3, Ktx P mate.—(b) K—B 
4. 2, Q—B 3 (ch.), K—K 3. 3, Kt—B5 
mate.—(c) Bx P. 2, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K—Q 
4. 3, Kt—Kt 4 mate.—Solved by JEssIE 
T., E. St. Jonn Crane, P. G. L. F., and 
A. WHEELER. 


ProBLEM No. 212.—1, R—-K 2, PxR 
(or a, 6, c, d, e). 2, Kt—B4 (ch.), Kx P. 3, 
Q—Kt 7 (ch.), Kx Kt. 4. Q—Kt 3 mate. 
—(a) BxP. 2, RxB (ch.), K—B 2. 3, 
R—K 7 (ch.), K—Kt sq. 4, Q—Kt 8 mate. 
—(b)K—Q4. 2,Kt—B4(ch.), K—B 4. 3, 
B-—K 7 (ch.), K—Q 5. 4, Q—B 2 mate.— 
—(c) K—B 2. 2, Kt—K 7, K—K 3. 3, 
Q—Kt 8 (ch.), K—Q 2. 4, Q—QB 8 inate. 
+d) K—Q2. 2, P—K 6 (ch.), K—K sq. 
3, Q—Kt mate.—(e) KtxP. 2, Kt—B 4 
(ch.), KtxKt. 3, Q—Kt 8 (ch.), K-Q 2 

4, Q mate. 


PROBLEM No, 2138.—1, Kt—Kt 2, Qx Kt 
(or a, b, c, d, e, f). 2, Q—K 7 (ch.), 
K—B 5. 38, Kt—R 6 mate.—(a) Bx Kt. 


| 2. 2 KtxP (ch), K-B3 3,¢-BI 


2, Q-Kt-5 (ch.), K-Q 33 KEKE 
mate.—(b) K-Q 3. 2, Q-B 8 (chi 
moves. 3, Kt—Q 5 or KtxP me 
K—B 5. 2, Q—R 6 (ch.), K moves © 
Kt—K 4 or Kt—B 4 mate.—{d) Kt-8 ‘ 
2, Kt—B 4 (ch.), K-B 5. 3, 
mate.—(e) Kt—Kt 3. 2 KtxP (¢ 
K—Q 3. 3, Q—Q7 mate.—(/) Pars * 
Q Kt checks, K moves. 3, Q mates 


PROBLEM No. 214.—1, Q—Q a Re 
(or a,b, od). 2, Q—BA (ch. Karki! 
3, Kt—Kt 6 or xP mate.—(a) Kix” 
2, Q—Q4 (ch.), K or KtxQ. 3 Khe 
—Kt 6 mate.—(0) K-B 3% OH 
(ch.), K—B2. 3, B—Kt 6 mate—(“)B-* 


mate.—(d) P moves. 2, Kt-Kt 6 i 


K—B3. 3, Q—B4 mate 


ora, 6). 2, Q—Kt 3 (ch.), Kor Ror 
SKK Sor Q-K BS mateo 
moves or R—B4. 2, Q—K2(ch): ne 
3, Kt mates.—(5) PxR. 2 Kt-Q61 
K—K6. 3, Q—K 2 mate. 
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To Chess Correspondents. Q. E. D.—The Pawn on reaching the | requires two Queens of the same colour, 
Pe eighth square must become any of the | To which sa in the July or August 
A. WHEELER.—Solutions to 213, 214, | seven officers which is not on the board. | number do you refer? 
15, 218, 219, and 222 correct. There is no problem in our paper which (To be continued.) 


WHY I AM A LAND-LUBBER. 


HIs is a true story, and contains not a My substitute was lying at the bottom of I don’t write this to frighten boys. It is 
word of exaggeration or artificial | the stormy sea. My companion, the cap- | only @ scrap of real experience, and they 
louring. Twenty-five years or so have | tain’s son, was an orphan, his mother a | must draw their own conclusiom. There 
assed since the facts to be related took | widow. I saw them together in deep black | must be sailors, but every boy can’t be one, 
lace, but they are so indelibly fixed on | a week later, and my little heart ached. | and I believe they all want to be at one 
1y memory that death alone can efface | The brave captain had tried to swim ashore | period in their lives. My advice is, ‘‘ Give 


1em. with two children clinging to his neck, so | the land the first chance,” and there are 
As a boy of fourteen I had the ‘Sailor | the rescued sailors said, but was never seen | scores of reasons for saying so. 
raze,” which comes to most boys, or in | after he took the leap into the boiling sea. W. R. B. 


ther words, I was seized with a burning 
esire to go to sea. Somehow I fancy that 
Robinson Crusoe” was largely to blame 
or it. 

My parents had no peace, for my prayers 
nd entreaties were incessant. ‘i Toe in 
16 same class with me at school was a 
aptain’s son, and he fed my flame with 
tories which he had heard from his father’s 
ps. His father’s ship came home and lay 
1 the London dock, aud a cabin-boy was 
ranted for the return voyage to New York. 
[ere was a chance! He would take me, he 
sid, if my parents wished it, but the 
idn’t wish anything of the kind, and 
‘as beside myself with rage and disappoint- 
lent. 

The definite answer was to be given ina 
reek, as, failing my getting consent, 
nother boy, also in our school, was to go. 
‘h, how I pleaded all that week! I 
carcely slept a wink, and made myself ill 
rith anxiety, but it was in vain, and I 
tamped, stormed, and raved, and said it 
ras too bad. 3 

Every means was tried tocureme. An 
Id sea dog (a captain of forty years stand- 
ng) was sent for to talk to me, and he 
ame one evening and told me the most 
orrible stories of life at sea, taking from 
is pocket a hard hunk of salt junk, about 
8 eatable as a cricket-ball, and saying, 
‘There, my lad, that’s our Sunday’s dinner 
t sea, taken with a biscuit, which is so full 
{ maggots that it walks off the plate if you 
‘on’t watch it.” 

All this, of course, intensified my desire 
or the sailor’s life, for I was beyond the 
each of reason. However, after all, the 
ther boy was chosen, and I had to swallow 
ay pre as best I could. 

e day the ‘‘Spirit of the Waves” set 

ail 1 was sent down to the dock to carry a 
arcel of books and papers for the crew. 

was almost too late, for the vessel was 
roving through the big swing |--idge and 
ut into the river. I stood on tue quay- 
ide and held up my bundle, and a sailor =| 

houted, ‘Chuck it aboard,” which I did, 
nd then stood watching the noble ship 
uietly drift away out into the stream. My 
abstitute was there, in his brand new rig, 
white ducks, blue guernsey, and straw hat, 
olding on to a rope, and looking, oh, such 
-sailor! As the san shone upon him my 
eart was fall of envy, and I turned away 
he saddest boy on earth. 

I walked home and was dejected all that 
ay and the next and the next. My lessons 
ad manners at school were execrable, and 
ee fern I got into. 

the thi lay I was jing a news- 

‘aper shop and saw the motning wal being 
vated up. ‘‘The Daily Telegraph.” “Fear. 
Wi gale and loss of life at sea.” I bought 
\ paper, opened it ont, and saw in large 
etters, ‘‘ Loss of the Spirit of the Waves 
vith all hands.” It was very nearly true. 
Not a soul escaped save two strong seamen, 
iho swan on to the recks on the Devon 
00s 
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QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A LAMENT-ATION, 


T once was ultra clever at Euclidian calculations, 

I had mastered conic sections and the theory of 
equations, 

And differential calculus and abstruse permutations 

‘With awful probabilities of converse variations. 


Parabolaic formule I eyed with admiration, 

And hailed a crux elliptical with boisterous ovation, 
For algebra [ looked with undisguised anticipation, 
And loved with ardour complicated differentiation. 


But yet I ne’er could understand Demosthenes’ ora- 
tions, 

And I railed at Latin grammar with offensive appel- 
lations, 

Thucydidian oratory seemed all prevarications, 

And Ciceronian defence conceited objurgations. 


T looked on Elegiac Verse as useless occupation, 

And Greek Jambics as a work of super-erogation, 

For I always thought the language of a dead and 
buried nation 

Was wholly unproductive of the least remunerativn. 


But somehow, in the trials of a hard examination, 

My papers scarcely ever met with due appreciation, 

From all examiners I got the gravest intimation 

That I had failed to score beyond my gloomiest 
expectation. 


I fell in love, and who can tell my mental vacilla- 
tions, 

For how could I express my love in serial combina- 
tlons? 

So all my castles in the air, my bright anticipations, 

Were broken by the ridicule of all her near relations. 


At this, I worked myself to such a state of despera- 
tion, 

That I was troubled with a touch of mental aberra- 
tion ; 

And, from the influences of continued aggravation, 

I never now can say a line but what it rhymes with 
“ation.” 


And £0, from my once lofty state of polished eleva- 

tion, 
Tam at last reduced to one of utmost degradation ; 
Oh! scholars mathematical, take due consideration, 
For now I sweep the platform of a country railway- 

station. 

ACHILLES 
(A Pablic Schuol Boy). 


Correspondence. 


F. T. Cugrgis.—The fund Is now closed. Apply to 
the Secretary, Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
John Street, Adelphi, w.c. 


MaRio.— A piece of music played by two ple to- 
gether is a duet. It does not matter Bow many 
ds or fingers they use ! 


Scort.—1. Policemen were invented Sir Robert 
Peel, and are called Bobbies from his Christian 
name, and Peelers from his surname. 2 See back. 
But ‘‘Thames on fire” should be ‘Teinse on fire.” 
8. Al was the first-class shipping rating in the days 
of wooden ships, 


TaYtor.—You can buy a Leyden jar from any elec- 
trical-instrument shop. It is not true that we 
anywhere offered to supply them. 


Eapngst ERNEST.—As far as we can judge from the 
very excellent drawing, the piece of pottery is 
Roman : but the curator of the museum would tell 
1.70 foe comtele It’ yon: were to take the specimen to 

im. 


H.C. Bourgu..— The “A 1 Reciter” is published 
Caldwell, 60, Old Bailey. You cannot have ries 
the front page. 

A Wartina Purser.—There is no such officer on 
board a .. The officers whore unties 

resemble his are appointed from 
faval School. 


A BrainxeR.—See “Cricket” iu our ‘ Bookshelf 
Series,” price two shillings. 

TEnnts.—Whitewash your tennis-balls with lime and 
size. 

G. BARBER.—See our Summer Number for 1686. It 
contains the lines of many famous model yachts, 
and full references as to the many articles on 
model-yacht building that have appeared in our 
columns. 

E. Hart.—The fossil 1s Voluta lactatriz of the 
Kocenes. You will find it figured iu the “Tabular 
View of British Fossils.” 


L._ F. SHaw.—Apply to Gordon and Gotch, St. Bride 
Street, Bc. They publish their own handbook. 


0. H. M.—Try “The Mectric Light,” by Alglave 
and Boulard ; ‘‘ Dynamo-Electric Machinery,” by 
Silvanus Thom) 3.‘ Blectric Light,” by Urqu- 

¥ Messrs. 
Spon, Lockwood, Sampson Low, and Macmillan all 


ALMONDBURIAN.-—1. The flag before the Union Jack 
was the St. George's Jack, now flown by admirals. 
ZA in was one of the special guards of the 
palatium or palace. The word was first used b: 
the Byzantine emperors. In Western history it 

denotes one of the knights of Charles the Great. 


G. W. J. L—1. George means a farmer ; William a 
‘defender of many; John the grace of the Lord; 
Jane is the feminine of John ; Mary means bitter; 
Louisa is the feminine of Louis, and means the 
defender of the people : Emily ts # corruption of 
Amelie, and means beloved ; Annie is little Anu or 
Hannah, and means gracious ; Caroline is the femi- 
nine of Charles, which is to the German Karl what 
church is to kirk, and means noble-spirited ; Agnes 
means chaste ; and Ellen is Helen, and means the 
allurer. 2 A letter addressed to a certain howe 
must by law be delivered at that house, and a 
communication addressed to the Secretary, General 
Post Office, London, would call attention to the 
matter, and have it set right free of charge. 


ARaBY.—Ia the examination for the Royal Marines 
the successful candidates first on the list have the 
choice of entering the Artillery or Light Infantry, 
as they please, and the list is run down until suffi- 
cient aticers are found to fill the vacancies in the 
Artillery, when the rest have to go into the Light 
Infantry. 

J.C. W.—Rees, of Drury Lane, would probably have 
the engraving for sale. 

C. J. 8.—Yes, the B, O. P. has already many readers 
in Cape Town. ds 

T. C.—You ought to be able to get it in New York; 
if not, have it sent by pust. 

Canor.—The numbers containing article on ‘‘ How 
to Make a Canvas Canoe” are now out of print ; 
but he | Peg is given in our “ Indoor Games and 

jons.” 


TyRo.—In chees the king can take any way, provi 
it be on the sdjoining square. wars Broresias: 


z 


RuppER.—Model-yachts are steered by swing 
ders, There are in 
heavy one for ru 
one for quartering winds, a lighter still for 
ing, and a very light one for 
In sailing close to the wind no rudder is 
The rudders are made of lead, and are 
to pintles, but do not come through 
hole or reach the deck. The 


iy 
it 


i 
i 
5 
i 
nig 
iui 


rudders are sold by the Craters sack a bas 
of 50, Larkhall Lane, sw. We think a couped 
shillings would procure you a set. They are note 
be found with toyshop boats, 


A READER SINCE 1882.—The chief makers of tat 
hives and appHances for bee-k are Georg: 
Neighbour and Sons, High B { (comer of 
Southampton Street), Lendon. 

ALARIc.—Printing-presses that are workable in 
supplied by Squintani, Ludgate Circus, 1. 


Tox Soot —Write to Mr. Stanford, Charing Crea, 
w.c.; but we have found Sylbet in the Jubde 
atlas published by Philip ‘and Son, of 3, Feet 
Street, London, and South Castle Street, Lirerod, 
which is nearer to you. 


AN ARCHER.—1. No licence is required for the 
of a bow and arrow, but a town or county byeliv 
may render you Mable to prosecution, 90 thi i 
would be best to inquire. % Probably. 3 
never before heard of a cuckoo being an emignst, 
‘but we should say Africa! 


WILDFIRE.—The standard hook is “ Armatage 00 tit 
Horse,” published by Werne and 0o,, Bedior! 
Street, Strand ; but it is expensive. 


SHADING.—Benzine or ox-gall will take statns ott d 
paper, but be careful not to rub it into the fabric 
‘A hot iron and blotting-paper may take of 8; 
deal of grease to begin wi 

Novum ORGARUM. — You my save your becoo 
buying Ewald’s “ Guide to the Civil Service. 


W. 0. 8.—For the price of the coloured plates 10 tt 
last pumber for September in every year. 


JouN HARTRELL.— Model coins are frequently siret 
at the Royal Mint, and there are many in the 
museum there. A letter to the Deputy-Mastt 
would doubtless procure you the informatica jut 
require, 

H. 8. T.—A handbook of stamps ts pablisbed by 
W. Lincoln, 289, High Holborn, W.c. 


FouND.—The mode of election can be learst fra 
the secretary at the school. The governors tlt it 
in turn to nominate, and a list of such govemon 
as have nominations is obtainable. 

MATTIE. —1. We gave a portrait of Mr. T. B Beellt 
No. 90. 2 In Dominic” the accent {ig 00 the tt 
syllable, 3. The story by Jules Verne s 

Earth to the Moon.” a 

M. C.=1. Float-fiahing begins on Jape 16th, and 
on March 14 2 Apply at the Ranger's Ofie 
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THE WAY NOT TO GIVE A RECITATION! 


“The bey foods on the burning deck. JT. The slames rolled on—he woulk not ao Father | in beer 
whesce all but hin pasa ; Without his AyptherS See come ath io 


AX 


Ww . Nv. : 
shosted but once more aloud, ; “Then came n burst Cd GA Bot the noblest thing, 
My Tether must \slay?* Thunder sSauni fs which perished there, ¢ 
Kaxx —— The. boy- oh where, Was thal yoong 
. : Saithaol hearr) — 


THROUGH THE DARKNESS 
By Davin Kgr. 
CHAPTER XVI.—(conclusion.) THE TEMPLE OF DEATH. 


8 he saw his daughter vanish through | iron firmness gave way, and he sank | horror of Donna Rosarita’s seemingly 
_ that fatal doorway in the resp of | fainting tothe ground. Amid the ex- | certain fate, no one noticed that Da 
> merciless savage, even Dom Miguel’s | citement caused by his fall, and by the | Estrella had suddenly disappeared. 
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In the midst of this universal despair 
the daring young cavalier had caught 
a sudden Ficam of hope from the recol- 
lection of the secret passage through 
which he had been led out of the palace 
by Massangé on the memorable night 
of his escape. Could he but find its 
entrance he might go straight to the 
Temple of Death, and save Donna 
Rosarita’s life even at the last moment. 

Springing like a tiger down the 
breakneck ascent, he reached the foot 
of the palace rock just as Kabembi had 
got halfway across the perilous bridge 
with his captive, and found himself—so 
far as he could judge from observations 
made in the darkness and hurry of his 
midnight escape — close to the spot 
where the secret entrance must be. 

But in vain did he run his straining 
eyes again and again over the solid 
surface of that stony, impenetrable 
mass. No opening, not even a cleft, 
was anywhere to be seen, and Dom 
Sebastian, Slenching: his teeth in despe- 
ration, saw Kabembi’s giant form dis- 
appear through the rocky gateway far 
above him, with the unconscious girl 
still clutched in his 

“Fear not, Son of the Stars!” said 
Massangé’s voice in his ear ; “thou hast 
helped me in my need, and I will help 
thee in thine!” 

So saying, the Mantee seized in his 
strong hands a projecting corner of the 
rock, which seemed to fall away as if 
by magic, revealing a low, dark open- 
ing, into which Dom Sebastian plunged 
with such headlong eagerness that he 
almost brained himself against an over- 
hanging crag. 

“Gently, your worship,” said a well- 
known voice behind him ; “ you'll scarce 
save the senhorita by knocking your 
brains out.” 

“What, Gomez?” cried Da Estrella, 
with a momentary ring of gladness in 
his voice. “Why, man, I thought thee 
dead !” 

“Not 89, your worship ; I’m too busy 
to be killed just now. Yon heathen 
meant well, but I still live to thank 
him for his good intentions.” 

“ And so do I,” added the shrill tones 
of Mad Manoel, who was at Messangé’s 
heels as usual. 

The narrow tunnel grew wider and 
higher, till the four men were able to 
stand almost upright. But all at once 
Da Estrella’s outstretched hand en- 
countered in the darkness a strong 
wooden door! 

Furious with impatience, he dashed 
himself with all his might against the 
obstacle, and finding that it did not 
yield, drew his sword to hack his way 
through it. But Massangé pushed him 
aside, and seizing a huge fragment of 
fallen sandstone, hurled” it against the 
door with such force that he crushed in 
one of the planks like pasteboard, and 
then, thrusting his brawny arm through 
the gap, tore out the bar that secured 
the door on the other side. 

But as Dom Sebastian, springing 
forward again, stumbled in the dark- 
ness upon the lowest step of an invisible 
stair, they all heard plainly a distant 
ery, wild, piercing, and full of such 
agony that even their iron nerves qui- 
vered with horror. 

“Come on, comrades!” shouted Da 
Estrella, flying like a madman up the 


“Tf it beas I think, to 


unseen steps. 
battle is all that is left 


die in the next 
for me /” 

Another door barred his way, but, 

feeling a crack in the already decayed 
planking, he thrust his tingers into it, 
and tugged with such frantic violence 
that he tore out the central plank like 
a piece of paper. The bar was quickly 
dislodged, wa the y burst headlong into 
a small, rock-cut chamber, which a faint 
gleam of light that seemed to come 
rom beyond it showed to be empty. 
Guided by the pale light they traversed 
a second room, similarly deserted, and 
came suddenly into a third, which Da 
Estrella instantly perceived, with a 
thrill of awe-stricken recognition, to be 
the Temple of Death itself. 

There was neither sign nor sound of 
life in the gloomy chamber, but by the 
dim and ghostly glimmer of the skull- 
lamp (which was still hanging in its 
old place above the awful pit) they 
could see that the black, sullen waters 
below were agitated by a succession of 
circling eddies, as if sume heavy object 
had recently fallen in. 

“Ged help us!” muttered Dom 
Sebastian, in a whisper hoarse and 
tremulous with mortal agony; “have 
we come too late !” 

“Not_so, your worship,” answered 
Pedro Gomez, whose keen eye had 
detected something white lying on the 
floor behind the low parapet that 
masked the edge of the pit; “here ts 
the senhorita, and alive too !” 

“Tf that be so,” grinned Manoel, as 
Da Estrella flew to the spot, “it doesn’t 
matter much what has become of King 
Kabembi. In a country like this one 
king more or less makes very little 
difference.” 

The young lady proved to be quite 
unhurt, but so shaken were her nerves 
by the terrible peril through which 
she had just passed, that many minutes 
elapsed before she was able to tell 
them, in low and faltering tones, how 
Kabembi had dragged her to the brink 
of the crocodile-pit, and how, just as he 
was mounting the parapet to fling her 
headlong among the ravening monsters 
below, he seemed to turn suddenl. 
dizzy from pain and loss of blood, and, 
letting her slip from his grasp on to 
the floor, staggered one moment on the 
edge of the gulf, and then fell helplessly 
into the fearful pool, with a wild, un- 
earthly cry. 5 

The four listeners exchanged glances 
of silent horror. 


“God forgive him !” said Da Est 
at length. “ He was my deadliest ene 
yet I would he had died by a nob 
death, for truly he was a brave mw 
And now, comrades, since the hand «i 
Heaven hath swept our last foe fru 
our path, let it he our task hencefortt 
to heal the wounds that we have m:i- 
and to change this region of blood a: 
darkness into a peaceful and Christi. 
land!” 

Dom Sebastian’s words were pr- 

hetic. With the death of the termi 

ing Kabembi ended all opposition 
the Portuguese rule, and a new chay:: 
opened in the history of Ang 
Where murderous savages had larkai 
in the gloomy shadow of track... 
forests, dainty gardeas and_ thrivu 
lantations sprang up around the cor: 
‘ortable houses of industrious settlers. 4 
flourishing town grew up amid the sand- 
stone clitis that had witnessed 
Ngolos’ last struggle, and the first C 
mandant of this new capital (which « 
known as Pungo Andongo) was a sta. 
wart, cheery, talkative old soldier 
named Pedro Gomez, who was never 
tired of telling any one that would liste: 
to him how he had once, in the guise 
of a forest demon, frightened the Ng«i: 
from their midnight council on the 
Lower Coanza. 

Commandant Gomez was frequent! 
visited by two guests,to whom ir 
alwaysgavea warm welcome. The one 
was a white-haired Mantee chief callec 
Massangé, who had fully redeemed his 
pledge of lasting friendship to the white 
men, by whom he was always treated 
with the utmost respect and affection. 
The other was the chief’s inseparabie 
companion, Mad Manoel, who, despitc 
his love of perilous adventure and 
hair’s-breadth escapes, survived all his 
old comrades, and died quietly in ki: 
bed at the age of eighty-five. 

When Dom Miguel da Silva returned 
to his post at St. Paul da Loanda, he 
left behind him in Angola, as the tirst 
Governor of the new colony, Dem 
Sebastian da Estrella, whom the Kinz 
of Portugal soon afterwards created 
Marquis of Pungo Andongo. The 
Marquis’s long and prosperous rule was 
looked back upon by the natives in after 
years ag the golden age of Angola ; and 
no tradition was more firmly rooted 
among them than the memory of the 
poodness and sweetness of his gentle and 

eautiful wife, formerly Donna Rosarits 
da Silva. 


(THE END.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 
By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., etc, 
CHAPTER XIII.—WINTER QUARTERS. 


i he winter had definitely set in on 
. Charman Island at the beginning 
of May. How long would it last? 
Five months or less if the latitude were 
the same as that of New Zealand. 
And therefore Gordon prepared for the 
rigours of a long winter. i 


The young American found that as the 
winter did not begin until May, that is 
two months before July, which answers 
to January in the northern hemi 
sphere, it would probably last for two 
months wards, or about the middle 
of September, when the storms pre 
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valent about the time of the equinox 
would follow on to prolong it. Conse- 
juently the young colonists might be 
sept at French Den till the early days of 
)etober before they were able to make 
. long excursion either across or round 
harman Island. He had thus to draw 
Ipa programme of daily work such as 
vould be the best for the life in the 
save. 

The library of French Den contained 
mly a few books of science and travel, 
0 that the bigger boys could only pur- 
ue their studies to 2 limited extent. 
3ut the difficulties ot existence, the 
onstant struggle to supply their wants, 
he necessity of exercising the judg- 
nent or imagination in the presence of 
‘ventualities of all sorts, would teach 
hem to regard life seriously, and as 
hey were naturally designed to be the 
-ducators of their young companions, 
t would be their duty to their 
eachers. 

In order not to overburden the young- 
ters with work too great for their age, 
‘very opportunity would be taken o! 
»xercising their bodies as well as their 
ninds. hen the weather permitted 
‘hey would be allowed out, in suitable 
slothes of course, to run and enjoy 
themselves in the fresh air, or work at 
‘uch manual labour as their strength 
lowed them. In short, the scheme 
vas drawn up on the four main prin- 
tiples which should form the basis of 
education :— 

“If you are frightened at a thing, do 
t 


“Never lose a chance of doing your 
very best.” 

“Never fear fatigue, for nothing you 
van do is useless.” 

ict healthy body means a_ healthy 
nind. 

And this is what was agreed upon 
fter discussion at a general meeting 
if the boys. 

For two hours every morning, and 
wo hours every evening, all would 
vork in the hall. Taking it in turns, 
sriant, Donagan, Cross, and Baxter of 
he fifth form, and Wilcox and Webb of 
he fourth, would hold classes for their 
choolfellows of the third, second, and 
see forms. They ould teock them 
aathematics, geography, history, sup- 
lementing tiie, Tatowlod e they had 
cquired at school by that obtained from 
he books in the library. This would 
revent their forgetting what they al- 

ly knew. Twice a week, on Monday 
nd Thursday, there would be a debate 
n some subject of science, or history 
r actual occurrence, in which all wou id 
ake part. 

Gordon, as chief of the colony, would 
-e that the programme was carried 
ut without modification, unless some- 
ning occurred that rendered it im- 
ossible. 

To begin with, an arrangement was 
ade regarding the duration of time. 
hey the yacht’s almanack, but each 
ay had to be regularly run through, 
nd they had watches, but it was 
ecessary for them to be regularly 
ound up and adjusted so as to keep 
act time. Two of the bigger boys 
ere entrusted with this duty. Wil- 
ox had charge of the watches. Baxter 
ad cha of the almanack. And to 
ebb fell the duty of daily recording 


the readings of the barometer and | 


thermometer. 

The next thing done was to start a 
log of all that happened during their 
stay on Charman Island. Baxter volun- 
teered for this, and, thanks to him, the 
“Journal of French Den” was written 
up with minute exactitude. 

A work of no less importance, and 
which could be no longer delayed, was 


| he would 


the store-room carefully prepared _b; 
the clever master cook of French Den 
In the evening there was some hymn- 
singin , in which Garnett’s accordion 
took the place of organ, and the singing; 
more or less out of tune, was of the 
true Anglo-Saxon type. The only boy 
with a really Gndaienl vole was Jack, 
but in de: prea inexplicable humour 
eno part in his companions’ 


A regular Croquemita‘ne. 


that of washing the linen, for which 
there was no scarcity of soap ; and this 
was lucky, considering the mess into 
which the youngsters got when they 
played on_the terrace or fished in the 
stream. In vain Gordon cautioned 
them, and growled at them, and threat- 
ened to punish them : dirty they would 
get in spite of all he could do. There 
was no doubt as to who would do the 
washing. Moko knew all about it, but 
as he could not manage it, all the bigger 
boys had to assist him, under his direc- 
tions. 

The day after this programme had 
been agreed upon was Sunday, and the 
way in which that day is kept in 
England and America is well known. 
In the morning the young colonists 
went out for a walk along the banks of 
Family Lake. But as it was extremely 
cold, the boys, after an outing of a 
couple of hours, were glad to get back 
to their warm hall and a hot dinner in 


occupations, and refused to sing when 
they asked him. 

e day, which had begun with a 
short address by “the Reverend Gor- 
don,” as Service called him, ended with 
a few minutes’ prayer in the hall: and 
by ten o’clock all the boys were asleep 
under the protection of Fan, to whom 
they could trust in the event of any 
suspicious approach. 

During June the cold radually in- 
creased. Webb reported that the baro- 
meter was steady at just above twenty- 
seven inches, and the thermometer was 
from eighteen to twenty degrees below 
freezing. As soon as the wind, which 
blew from the south, shifted towards 
the west, the temperature rose a little, 
and the surroundings of French Den 
were covered with a deep snow. The 
snow was not unwelcome, as it afforded 
an opportunity for a grand snowballin, 
match, in which a few of the boys suf- 
fered severely, notably Jack, who stood 
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looking on. A ball thrown furiously by | 


Cross missed its mark and hit him hard 


pogh ts make him cry. 


not do it on purpose,” said Cross, 


with the usual excuse of the clumsy. 


“ Perhaps not,” said Briant, “ but you 


shouldn’t throw so hard.” 


“T don't know what business it is of 
yours, Donagan,” said Briant, “it only 
concerns Cross and me—” 

“And it concerns me too, Briant, if 
that is the tone you take,” said Donagan. 

“ As you please and when you please,” 
replied Briant, crossing his arms. 


ee why did he getin the way?” 


y isn’t he playing ?” 


“What a fuss about a little bruise,” 
said Do 


nagan. | 
“Perhaps it is not very serious,” an- 


wished to interfere in the matter ; “ 


swered Briant, seeing that Donegan 
3 “but 


Till ask Cross not to do it again.” 
“How can he manage that?” asked 


oD 


5 jegringly, “if he didn’t do it 


The table-sledge was heavily loaded. 


“Let us have it now, then,” said | brave enough to 


Donagan. 

At this moment Gordon came up just 
in time to prevent the quarrel ending 
in a tight. 

He decided that Donagan was in the 
wrong. And Donagan had to submit, 
and much to his disgust went back to 
French Den. But it was to be feared 
that some other incident would soon 
bring the rivals to blows. 


| 


The snow continued to fall for tr: 
days. To amuse the little ones Servis 
and Garnett made a large snow ma 
with a big head and an enormous no 
—a regular Croquemitaine. Andit nar 
as well be confessed that althoog: 
during the day Dole and Costar ven 


it the man 


snowballs, yet at night, when the ; 
een had iade the figure look large 
they could not look at it without 


frightened. 3 
“Oh! the cowards!” said 


Jverst® 


and Jenkins, who pretended tobe al 


brave, although they were 10 


Jess tert 


fied than their young companions 
op 


At the end of 
ad to be given up. The snow, 


June their amv! pied 
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to three or four feet in thickness, ren- 
dered it almost impossible to get out. 
To venture more than a few hundred 
yards from French Den was to run the 
risk of being unable to return. 

Although the hours of recreation had 
to be passed in the hall, the general 
health did not suffer, thanks to the 
ventilation obtained by means of the 
passage. The question of hygiene was 
an important one. If one of the boys 
was to fall ill how could they give him 
the needful attention? Fortunately 
chey escaped with a few colds and sore 
throats, which rest and warm drinks 
soon got rid of. 

There was another question to be 
solved. In practice the water had been 
zot from the stream at low tide when 
she brackishness had disappeared. But 
when the surface of the stream was 
‘rozen over this would not_be possible. 
Jordon consulted with Baxter, his 
‘engineer in ordinary,” as to what was 
rest to be done. Baxter, after con- 
sideration, proposed to run a conduit 
i few feet below the bank, so that the 
water in it would not freeze on its way 
‘0 the store-room. This would have 
deen a difficult job if Baxter had not 
iad at his disposal the leaden pipes 
vhich served the lavatory of the yacht; 
ind so, after many steps, the water 
vas at last laid on into the interior of 
he store-room. For lighting there was 
till enough oil for t! 
fter the winter it would be necessar, 
o make candles out of the fat whic 
oko carefully preserved. 

The feeding of the little colony was 
nother subject of more trouble during 
his time, for neither the shooters nor 
he fishermen could furnish their usual 
ribute. A few animals, driven by hun- 
‘er, came prowling about Game Ter- 


ace ; but these were the jackals that | 


Jonagan and Cross scared away with 


he report of a gun. One day they came | 


a troop—there were about twenty of 
hem—and the doors of the hall and 
tore-room had to be barricaded against 
hem. However, Fan gave the alarm 
n time, and they did not force their 
vay into French Den. 

nder these unfortunate conditions 
foko was obliged to attack the pro- 
isions from the yacht, which it had 
wen agreed to make last as long as 
vossible. Gordon never gave his per- 
iission willingly for them to be used, 


nd it was with disgust he saw his | 


olumn of expenses lengthening while 
hat of his receipts remained stationary. 
lowever, as there was a large stock of 
ucks and bustards which had been 
ncked in casks after being half cooked, 
loko was able to make use of them, in 
ddition toa certain quantity of salmon 
reserved in brine. Hat it should not 
‘e forgotten that French Den had 
fteen mouths to satisfy, and these 
ie the appetites of hardy, growing 
ils, 

Nevertheless, during this winter, 
ere was not an entire want of fresh 
aeat. Wilcox, who was quite an ex- 
ert in trapping, kept several “figure 
f 4” traps going on the river-bank 
vith success, and with the aid of his 
ompanions he rigged up a few upright 
ets on high sticks, in the meshes of 
‘hich the birds flying across the stream 
rom South Moors were often caught ; 


e lanterns, but | 


and although most of them got away, 
yet occasionally enough were taken to 
form a welcome addition to the day’s 
meals. 

But it was the nandu which gave the 
greatest trouble in the matter of food ; 
and it must be confessed that the taming 


of this wild animal made no progress, | 


although Service was specially charged 
with his education. 

“What a racer it will be !” he would 
repeat, although he did not yet see how 
he could mount it. 

As the nandu did not eat flesh, 


to put up with several months of very 
severe winter.” 

“That would show,” said Briant, “that 
the yacht drifted much farther to the 
south than we supposed.” 

“ Doubtless that is so,” said Gordon ; 
“but our atlas has no island like this 
on the boundary of the Antarctie 
Ocean !” 

“Tt is inexplicable, and really I do 
not know where we shall go if we man- 
age to leave Charman Island.” 

“Leave our island !” exclaimed Gor- 
don. “Are you always thinking of that?” 


Baxter hoisting the flag. 


Service had to go out and search for its 
daily provision of herbs and roots under 
two or three feet of snow. But what 
would he not have done for the nourish- 
ment of his pet? If the nandu got 
rather thin during this interminable 
winter, it was not the fault of its faith- 
ful guardian, and there was reason to 
hope that when the spring came it 
would recover its normal plumpness. 

On the 9th of July, when Briant went. 
out first thing in the morning, he found 
that the wind had suddenly got back to 
the south. 

The cold had become so keen that 
Briant at once went into the hall, and 
told Gordon of the change of tempera- 
ture. 

“That is what I feared,” said Gordon, 


“Always!” said Briant. “If we 
could build a boat that would be sea- 
worthy, I should not hesitate to go ona 
voyage of discovery.” 

“All right!” said Gordon. “But 
there is no hurry. Wait a little till we 
have got our colony into order.” 

“Eh?” said Briant. “ You forget we 
have left behind us our fathers and 
mothers.” 

“Of course—of course,” said Gordon, 
“But we are not so badly off here! We 
are getting on, and I am beginning to 
ask myself what it is we have not got.” 

“Many things, Gordon,” said 
not caring to prolong the conversation 
on this subject. “ For instance, we are 
running short of fuel.” 

“Oh ! all the forests in the island are 


“and I shall not be surprised if we have | not yet burnt.” 
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“No. But we ought to replenish our 
stock of wood, for it is nearly at an 
en 


“We'll see about that to-day, What 
does the thermometer register 1” 

The thermometer in the store-room 
showed only 41°, although the stove 
was doing its best. But when the in- 
strument had been taken outside, and 
exposed against the outer wall, it went 
down to zero. 

The cold was intense, and it would 
certainly increase if the weather re- 
mained clear and dry for a few weeks. 
Already, notwithstanding the roaring 
of the stoves in the hall and the cook- 
ing range, the temperature sensibly 
decreased inside the cave. 

About nine o'clock, after breakfast, it 
was decided to be off to Trap Woods, 
and bring in a stock of fuel. 

When the atmosphere is calm the 
lowest temperatures can be supported 
with impunity. It is during the bitter 
wind that hands and face are frost- 
bitten, and lifeisin danger. Fortunately, 
on this day the wind was extremely 
feeble, and the sky without a cloud, as 
if the air was frozen. In place of the soft 
snow into which the night before the 
legs would sink, the surface was now as 
hard as iron, and to avoid falling the 
boys had to walk as carefully as if they 
were on Family Lake or Zealand River, 
which were now entirely frozen over. 
With a few pairs of snowshoes, such as 
are used by the natives of Polar regions, 
or even with a sledge drawn by dogs or 
reindeer, the lake could have been ex- 

lored from north to south in a few 

jours. 

But no such long expedition was in- 
vended to-day. To goto the neighbour- 
ing forest to replenish the stock of fuel 
that was the immediate necessity ; an 
to bring a sufficient quantity to the cave 
would arduous work, if it had to be 
carried in the arms or on the back. But 
Moko had an idea which he proceeded 
to put intoexecution. The big table in 
the store-room, strongly built, and 
measuring twelve feet in length by four 
in breadth, would that not do for a 
sledge if the legs were turned upper- 
most? Why, certainly, and that is what 
was done ; and with four of the bigger 
boys dragging it by cords attached to 
its logs, the departure was made to Trap 
Woods. 


The little ones, with red noses and 
healthy cheeks, frisked along in front, 
and Fan set them the example. 
Occasionally they caught hold of the 
table, not without disputes and running 
fights, but all in fun, and at the risk 
only of a fall, which could do them no 
harm. Their shouts resounded with 
extraordinary clearness in the cold, 
dry atmosphere. And, in truth, it 
was quite refreshing to see all the 
little colony in good humour and good 
health. 

Everything was white as far as the 
eye could see between Auckland Hill 
and-Family Lake. The trees, with their 
rimy branches loaded with glittering 
crystal, rose near and far in masses, a8 
in a faery garden. Over the surface of 
the lake the birds flew in flocks. Dona- 
pe and Cross had ‘not forgotten to 

their guns with them—a wise pre- 
caution, for footprints were noticed 
that must have nm made by other 


wild animals than jackals, cougars, and 
jaguars, 

“ Perhaps they are the wild cats they 
call ‘ pajeros,’” said Gordon. 

“Oh!” said Costar, shrugging his 
shoulders, “ if they are only cats—” 

“And tigers are only cats,” said 
Jenkins. 

“Ts it true, Service,” asked Costar, 
“that these cats are dangerous?” 

“Quite true,” said Service. “And 
they serag little boys as easily as they 
do mice.” 

Which answer made Costar rather 
uneasy. 

The half mile between French Den 
and Trap Woods was soon accomplished, 
and the young wood-cutters got to work. 
The axe was only laid to such trees as 
were of a certain size; these were 
stripped of their smaller branches, so as 
to yield not only faggots which would 
blaze away in a moment, but good- 
sized blocks that would come in useful 
for the stoves and range. Then the 
table-sledge was heavily loaded, but it 


slipped along so easily that before 
twelve o'clock it had made two jour- 
neys. 


For six days this wood-cutting went 
on without a break, and enough fuel 
was collected to last for many weeks. 
Of course, all this wood could not be 
stowed in the store-room ; but there was 
no reason why the greater part should 
not remain in safety against the cliff 
near the door. 

The 15h of July, according to the 
almanack, was St. Swithin’s Day, which 
in England corresponds to St. Médard’s 
Day in France. 

“Then,” said Briant, “as it rains to- 
day, are we going to have forty days’ 
rain?” 

“ Well,” said Service, “I don’t see how 
that can matter, as we are in the winter. 
If it had been summer—” 

And, in fact, the inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere have no occasion 
to bother themselves with the sinister 
influences of either of the wet saints, 
who are winter saints in the anti- 
podes. 

But the rain did not continue ; the 
wind returned to the south-east, and it 
became so cold that Gordon would not 
allow any of the younger boys to set 
foot out of doors. 

In the first week in August the ther- 
mometric column sank to 14° below 
zero, and the breath of those who for a 
moment exposed themselves to the air 
condensed into snow. The hand could 
not touch a piece of metal without a 
sharp pain as of burning. The most 
careful precautions had to be taken to 
keep the temperature indoors suffi- 
ciently high. 

A painful fortnight followed. All 
suffered, more or less, from the want of 
exercise. Briant could not see, without 
feeling anxious, the pale looks of the 
little ones, whose colour had quite dis- 
appeared. However, with the exception 
of a few colds and ‘bronchial troubles, 
the young people escaped without 
damage. 

On the 16th of August the air under- 
went a change, as the wind shifted into 
the west, and the thermometer rose to 
10°, a temperature that was supportable 
if the atmosphere was calm. 


Donegan, --Brient,- Service, Wilcox, 


and Baxter decided to make an excor 
sion to Schooner Bay. By starting early 
they could get back before night 

hey would tind out if the cus 
were visited by any number of thoe 
amphibians of which they had sen: 
few at the time of the wreck. And 
the same time they would replace the 
flag, of which only a few rags could 
main after the storms of winter. And 
at Briant’s suggestion, they could fx 
the signal-mast a piste indicating the 
position of French Den, in case ay 
sailors landed on the coast after secitg 
the fing. : 
Gordon gave his assent tothe exped: 
tion, although he laid stress on 
necessity of getting back before night 
and the boys started early on the 1xh 
before it was daylight. The sky »: 
clear, and the moon lighted up t 
landscape with the pale rays of its lst 
quarter. 

The distance was soon covered Tl 
swamp of Bog Wood being frozen ore, 
there was no need to go round itand!« 
nine o'clock Donagan and his comratt: 
had reached the beach. _ fale 

“There is a flock of birds,” said Wi: 
cox. And he pointed to the reef whe 
thousands of birds, like large dacs 
with their beaks elongated likes mus: 
shell, were giving vent to 4 ‘Ty * 
Piercing as disagreeable. oa 

“You might say they were litt: 
soldiers, whose general was renewii< 
then: said etviee. sca 

“They are only penguins, 
Baxter, “and they are not worth s she. 

These stupid Tinds, holding thet 
selves almost upright, owing to thet 
feet being placed so far back, did 
attempt to move, and could have bee 
knocked down with a stick. eas 
might, perhaps, have indulged inu ‘e 
carnage; but Briant having bul 
wisdom to say nothing, the peogu: 
were left alone. Yet if the birds we 
of no use, there were other slid: 
whose fat would do for lighting Fre 
Den during the next winter. UO 
were the seals, of the horn seal spect 
who were taking their ease 00 he 
which was then covered with Ma 
bed of ice. But to kill any the Wr 
would have to cut off their retreat 
when Briant and his comrades , 
proached they took to flight with aon 


in thesea. Evidently an expeditan lt 
the » capture of La animals would 14": 
to be or, later on. 

After Ravi lunched on the fer rt 
visions they had brought with i. 
the boys set to work to examie 
whole stretch of the bay. joe 

One long white sheet extend 
Zealand River to False Point. i be 
the penguins and sea-birds, su° ie 
trels and gulls, it seemed 3 el 
the other birds had abandon! 1 
beach for the interior in set 
food. auth? 

Two or three feet of snow hy a 
beach, and all that rem The 
schooner had been hidden by it. te 
lines of sea-weed on the near a 
the breakers showed that Schoon ths 
had not been invaded by the hig! 


f the equi 
cou seen, U) 
the honizom that Brant bad po ot 
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»on for three long months. And 
yond, hundreds of miles away, was 
is New Zealand he did not despair of 
eing again. 

Baxter busied himself in hoisting the 
-w flag which he had brought with him, 
id nailing to the flagstaff the plate 
ving the position of French Den at six 
iles up the course of the stream. Then, 
out one o’clock in the afternoon, they 
arted homewards. 

On the way Donagan shot a brace of 
ntail and lapwing which were skim- 
ing over the river ; and towards four 
‘lock, as dusk was coming on, they 
ached the cave. Gordon was told of 
ithat had passed, and agreed that the 


als should be attacked as soon as the 
‘ather permitted. 


In fact, the winter was nearly over. 
During the last week of August and the 
first week of September, the sea-breeze 
regained its supremacy. A series of 
squalls brought on a great increase of 
temperature. The snow began to melt; 
the surface of the lake began to break 
up with a deafening noise ; the bergs 
that did not melt in the lake were swept 
into the river, and, piled one on the 
other, formed a barrier that did not 
clear away till the 10th of September. 

And so the winter had passed. Owing 
to the precantions that had been taken, 
the little colony had not suffered exces- 
sively. All had kept in good health, 
and the studies having been attended to 
zealously, Gordon had had hardly one 
complaint to deal with. 


THAT LITTLE JACKDAW. 


By ASHMORE Russan, 


One day, however, he had had to chas- 
tise Dole, whose conduct required an 
exemplary punishment. 

Several times the obstinate boy had re- 
fused to do what he was told,and Gordon 
had reprimanded him, but he took no 
notice of his observations. And in 
the end Gordon sentenced him to he 
flogged. 

nd so Dole received a birching at 
the hands of Wilcox, who had 
selected by lot for the post of public 
executioner. And the example had its 
effect in preventing any recurrence of | 
insubordination. 

On September the 10th six months 
had elapsed since the schooner was lost 
on the reefs of Charman Island. 

(To be continued.) 
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to anchor 
on the ink- 
ot upon 
is desk. 
“Bless me, 
* what im- 
udence! 
Write me 
out maxim 
number 
two five 
hundred 
times, sir.” 
Now, “maxim 
number two” 


ul as follo 

“Treat your superiors and elders 
th due deference ; be respectful, yet 
t cringing.” : 

“That little jackdaw” did not know 
e meaning of the last word. It could 
t have conjugated the verb “to 
inge” in any mood whatever. 

“Qld Dicky, good old boy,” returned 
e wicked bird in reply to the rather 
ireasonable order. > 
“Now this is extraordinary !” cried 
e Doctor, starting back ; “ most extra- 


dinary | What did it say ?” i 
= Teace Good old boy, ” replied 
e bird. 


“ Who is a good old boy %” 


“Old Dicky,” screamed the bird in its 
rillest tone. $ 
“So old Dicky isa good old bey, is 


:1” said Doctor Richard Hardridge, 
lite unconscious of the fact that the 
ords applied to himself. “A—good— 
d—boy. Upon my word, you are a 
markably well educated bird.” 
Imagine the effect of this speech upon 
« assembled “ Sixth form !” 

“Jaack! Ja-ack!” screamed the 
rd ; and leaving the inkpot, it perched 
ithe back of the Doctor's chair and 


CHAPTER IIL 


tried to steal the silver-rimmed spec- 
tacles from his astonished nose. 

The Doctor put up a chubby, dimpled 
hand and prevented the felonious at- 
tempt. 

“ pen my word!” he reiterated. 
“Well—really—now this ts extraordi- 
nary. Funibois, ask Mrs. Hardridge to 
step here. She loves birds ; she will be 
delighted.” 

Presently the Doctor’s wife, a buxom, 
pleasant old lady, entered the room. 

“My dear,” said the Doctor, “ I sent 
for you to introduce you to this wonder- 
fully impudent bi I have no idea 
where it came from, or to whom it 
belongs, but we must certainly purchase 
it if we can discover its owner. 

“A jackdaw, is it not?” said the 
lady, putting up a double eyeglass, and 
surveyin the black disgrace on the 

ack. 


chair 

“ Ja-ack !” screamed the bird on hear- 
ing itsname. “Good old boy.” 

“Well, I'm sure!” cried the lady. 
“ How well it talks. Really quite an 
accomplished bird. Oh, yes, Richard, 


we must have it.” 
Rae Dicky, good old boy,” cried the 
i 


Up went the lady’s hands, palms out- 


Ss. 

“Good gracious! what an insult! 
Richard, are you aware that the bad, 
wicked bird is calling you names!” 

“Calling me names?” echoed the 
Doctor. “Nonsense! My name isn’t—” 

A cachinnating exclamation from Tim 

O’Callaghan—the other boys had stuffed 
handkerchiefs into their mouths— 
brought the worthy Doctor to a full 
stop. 
“Bless me!” he continued, after a 
puzzled_pause, “ I don’t know so much 
about that. Richard—Dick—Dicky— 
old Dicky. Iam old. Yes—it is pos- 
sible that I am old Dicky. te 

“Old boy, good old Dicky,” croaked 
“that little jackdaw,” with a confirma- 
tory waggle of its wicked head. “Good 
old boy,” it continued, ringing the 
changes on its limited vocabulary. 


“Dear me!” cried the lady with 
horrified emphasis. “Does this bird 
belorig to either of you boys?” 
severely, 

No answer. 

“Ts it yours, Muggins major?” 

“No ma'am.” 

“Yours, Funibois 7” 

“*Y-es ; not—not exactly.” 

“Pray what is the meaning of yes, 
not exactly?” 

Jack Arundel rose to his feet. 

“The bird is owned by four of us,” 
he said. “Its cage is in my study, so I 
am the most responsible.” 

“For its education ?” questioned the 
Doctor with a smile. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Does ‘Old Dicky’ apply to me?” 

“Y-es, sir,” faltered Ja ack. 


“Are you not sorry that you have 
been guilty of such disrespect 1” 
“When I taught the bird I didn’t 


think of the disrespect, sir. If I have 
pained you I regret that ; but I can’t 
pretend that I am sorry just because 
’ve been found out, when if I hadn’t 
been I shouldn’t have been sorry. I 
will be more respectful in future.” 

“My boy,” said the worthy old Doc- 
tor, “Tlike your answer. You have not 
pained me at all. Still, I think the 

jackdaw should forget what it has 
earned ; so if you will fetch its cage 
Mrs. Hardridge shall take care of it 
until ‘Old Dicky’ is eradicated from its 
memory, when it shall be returned to 
you. "BS more respectful in future or it 
may interfere with your welfare.” 

‘ack departed on his mission, think- 
ing himself well out of what might 
have been a serious scrape, and speedily 
returned with the cage. 

But no sooner did the jackdaw see 
its prison than it commenced to scold 
and chatter. As it always scolded in the 
jackdaw tongue, which was not taught 
at the Abbey School, nobody present 
understood it. Its utterances sounded 
very like bad language, which, if a 
case, prov e 0 very de- 
praved indeed. 


6 No wanker everjboly 


It flew from corner to corner of the 
room, perching in the most inaccessible 
places, and showing a decided prefer- 
ence for the frame in which was en- 
shrined the wise maxim beginning: 
“Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” Ultimately it was 
captured and replaced in its cage, when 
Mrs. Hardridge carried it away despite 
its vociferous protestations. 

“Bless me!” said the Doctor once 
more. “How very extraordinary! Boys, 
you may go. I cannot expect any work 
to be done well this afternoon, for I am 
sure you will be unable to give it pro- 
per attention.” 

Much might be written about the 
difficulty of uprooting bad habits, Cer- 
tain it is that all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men could not have 
dragged “Old Dicky” out of “ that little 
jackdaw’s” little cranium. 
Under Mrs. Hardridge’s care it learned 
a great many new things. It learned to 
call the cat, scold the dog, and drive 
both out of the sitting-room when told 
to do so, and more often when not. It 
Jearned the cook's name, and called 
, z Sale !” when she me not wanted. 
One day it escaped and flew away to its 
3. He never payed sue other docs -not he. relatives in theruined tower, but it re- 
re turned home when the dinner-bell rang. 


SS 


; Hid pedigree ? 
aa Fe ell: hia gather wap A champion 


HE WAS the pink of Severs 


A Cat AnD Doc Story; 
Or, Pride before and after a Fail! 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by J. A. SHEPHERD.) 
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On one occasion it followed the Doctor 
~ part of the way to an important public 
‘ meeting; but notwithstanding its 

travels, adventures, and the many new 

words it learred, it could not be made 
to forget “Old Dicky.” 

Every now and again the objection- 

able term would return to its memory, 

* and then it would make up for lost time 

by screaming “Old Dicky, good old 

boy,” all day long. Dr. Hardridge 

» Was so much respected at Alne that 

none of his fellow-townsmen would have 

dreamt of calling him “Old Dicky.” 

Perhaps only the “tuck-shop” proprie- 

tors knew that the boys used it until 
- the jackdaw published it in Alne Church, 
* when of course everybody knew. 

’ No one saw it hop up the aisle; no 
one saw it mount the pulpit stairs ; but 
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every one in church both saw and heard 
it when it screamed “Ja-ack ! Ja-ack !” 
from the lofty eminence of the pulpit. 

Yes, there was that bad little jack- 
daw, robed all in black, geoupyin the 
Vicar’s place and usurping his Tune: 
tions. 

For a few seconds the Doctor flat- 
tered himself that it was not the 
Abbey jackdaw, but he was soon un- 
deceived. 

‘The clerk left his seat and climbed 
softly up the pulpit stairs, hoping to 
surprise the interloper in the rear, but 
the bold, bad bird was “too many” for 
him. It flew away and alighted on the 
Doctor’s pew. Here, probably recog- 
nising a familiar face, it screamed : 

“Old Dicky, good old boy, good old 
Dicky,” at the top of its voice. 


And here, in dignified silence after the 
one outbreak, it sat during the entire 
service, after which Jack Arundel 
caught it and took it back to the 
Abbey. 

That very day the cage was handed 
back to Jack, and the bird given into 
his care—given up as a bad job. At 
the same time Jack gave a promise that 
when he went home for the holidays— 
due in a week—he would take with him 
the incorrigible bird and never bring it 
back again. 

Jack took it home, and the last words 
of that jackdaw, when a year after- 
wards it caught a cold and died, are 
said to have been: 

“Poor Ja-ack! Old Dicky, good old 
boy.” 

(THE END.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


AND O. SERVICE, 
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CHAPTER IX.—STRIKING THE BELL. 


“T rHnk that it is about time now, 

Mr. Parker,” said Captain Brown 
to the s*cond officer, as they paced up 
and down the poop one fine afternoon, 
as the ship was beginning to lose the 
full benefit of the north-east trades and 
approached the Line—“I think it is 
about time we tried to find out who 
stole the cook's watch.” 

“Quite so, sir,’ was the reply. 
“What do you propose to do in the 
matter?” 

“Well, the only way that occurs to 
me at present is to institute a thorough 
search throughout the ship,” said the 
captain. 

“We shall want to examine all the 
men’s traps, sir,” rejoined Mr. Parker. 

“Oh, oF course ; we must have every 
soul in the ship on deck, and overhaul 
their chests and hags, and all the 
lockers below. A watch is a very small 
thing, ,and may be stowed away very 


_“ Have all hands to muster with their 
kits, sir,’ suggested the officer. 

“Or suppose we ring the fire-bell 
when they least expect it?” added 


Captain Brown. 
That, I think, would be a capital 
plan, sir,” replied Mr. Parker. “If we 


have everybody up on deck at fire-sta- 
tions, and pass the word for them to 
stand fast where they are, we could go 
round the forecastle and make a tho- 
rough search, though I’m rather doubt- 
ful of success in tinding what we want, 
as the fellow who had the audacity to 
steal the cook’s timepiece in the way 
this was taken must certainly be too 
knowing a shot to leave the watch 
about anywhere, or jn such a place as 
his chest or bag, which he might expect 
would be overhauled some day.” 
“What you say is all very true, 
Parker; but very sharp people are 
sometimes so exceedingly cunning as to 
overreach themselves. They run the 
chance of being ‘hoist with their own 
petard ;’ and, besides, I am always loth 
to think that knavery of any kind is 
secure of a very long existence. But 
what do the crew say about the affair, 
Parker? They surely cannot like the 
idea of having a thief in their midst— 
for of course every one is aware of the 
cook’s watch having been stolen out of 
the felley, as it was.” 
“Well, some very stron remarks, 
with which I need not trouble you, sir,” 
replied the second officer, “have been 
made in my hearing, particularly by 


the old_hands amongst the men ; and, 
unless I’m very much mistaken, some 
small articles, such as needles and 
thread, a silk handkerchief or two, and 
the contents of ‘ditty’ bags, have been 
missed in the forecastle.” 

“Dear me!—dear me!” ejaculated 
the captain ; “this is particularly an- 
noying. I don’t recollect having had a 
regular thief on board my ship since 
I've been in command.” 

“Very unpleasant indeed, sir.” 

“But Tl tell you what it is, Parker ; 
as it appears that we have shipped such 
an unsatisfactory article this voyage, 
I’m determined to do the best 1 can 
to expose and punish the rascal.” So 
saying, Captain Brown descended the 
poop-ladder, and betook himself to his 
cabin to think over the matter. 

It happened that it was Conqueror 
Compass’s afternoon watch on deck 
when the foregoing conversation oc- 
curred ; and, as he was pacing up and 
down the lee-side of the poop while the 
captain and Mr. Parker were talking, 
he, without any idea at all of listening 
to their conversation, could not help 
hearing what was said about ringing 
the fire-bell—for, as the notion 
flashed upon Captain Brown’s mind as 
a luminous idea, he had raised his voice 
in announcing it to Mr. Parker ; the 
apprentice under the lee of the spanker- 
boom, young Conqueror, hearing the 
remark quite as plainly as the officer of 
the watch, to whom, as the reader is 
aware, it was more particularly ad- 
dressed 


Conqueror’s duties while keeping 
watch were to attend to the maintop- 
gallant and royal braces made fast 
round the mizen-mast ; and to hold the 
poartoee or piel ae iaecond au 

lass, as the 5 of the ship requir 
the one or the other when the log was 
hove every two hours, an operation by 
which the rate of progress Being made 
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through the water was ascertained. 
Sometimes the quartermaster held the 
glass, and allowed Conquerer to per- 
form this duty, an event of which he 
was not a little proud. 

I may perhaps explain in passing 
that this method of finding out at what 
rate a vessel is sailing—common to all 
nations nearly—is based upon a simple 
rule of proportion, the distances marked 
by knots upon the log-line bearing the 
same relation toa mile as the seconds 
of time indicated by the sand-glass do 
to an hour. The operation is so 
familiar and has been so often described 
before that a repetition of the method 
here must be superfluous and need not 
be detailed. theugh the plan is 
simple it is both useful and ingenious, 
and the first discoverer of it, though 
his name—like that of Torricelli, the 
inventor of the barometer, secms to 
have fallen into oblivion in the nautical 
world—deserves some honour. 

Even though the mechanical genius 
of Massey has furnished seamen with a 
clock-work combination for registering 
the rate of speed of vessels, the old log- 
ship and reel still hold their own in 
every-day ship-work, for the metal 
casings and fish-like tails of the patent 
logs offer such irresistible attractions 
to marauding sharks and other sea- 
pirates as to cause their frequent loss 
when kept constantly towing astern as 
they must be to ensure a faithful record 
of a vessel’s progress. 

In addition to attending to the braces 
fast to the mizen-mast and to the sails 
and gear of that part of the ship, Con- 
queror had, in the morning watch, 
which fell to him every other day, to 
holystone -_ lockers, seats and 
gratings on the poop, pump up the cis- 
terns, and help a the work of eleanin _ 
so scrupulously studied in all well: 
regulated ships; and in all his watches, 
or turns of duty on deck, he had to 
strike the ship’s bell at the hours and 
half-hours upon word being given to 
him by the quartermaster at the helm, 
who kept a half-hour glass going in the 
binnacle (or compass-stand) for that 

urpose. The striking of the ship's 

ll—which hung on a specially-erected 
frame like a gallows, close to the main- 
mast, and had the vessel’s name en- 
graved upon it—was a duty which 
required some little practice before it 
could be performed satisfactorily, the 
time of day being indicated by two 
blows of the clapper struck smartly 
and in quick succession—like a post- 
man’s knock—for every hour, and one 
for each successive half-hour. 

As the day for the working purposes 
of the ship was divided into intervals 
of four hours, eight “bells,” or eight 
strokes of the clapper given two and 
two, meant the termination of a turn 
of duty on deck to one portion of the 
crew, and its commencement for the 
other. Eight bells, therefore, whether 
it was struck for noon or midnight, or 
four o'clock or eight, was always 
knocked out by Conqueror with due 
emphasis after he had acquired the 

culiar knack of striking the two 

lows with the clapper sonorously and 
quickly in succession, a performance at 
irst attended by some nervous trepida- 
tions and occasional blunderings, an 
irresistible tendency to strike the bell 


in single strokes consecutively coming 
over Conquerors mind at times as he 
was announcing the departure of each 
hour of the watch to the little world of 
the John Line. The single stroke, or 
toll of the clapper on the bell, was only 
used—as Conqueror well knew now— 
for divine service every Sunday morn- 
ing, which was held according to 
weather on the quarter-deck, or in the 
cuddy, the captain officiating, or in the 
rare and sad event of a death on board ; 
but Conqueror could not help some- 
timee making the bell toll instead of 
tell the time, thereby arousing great 
indignation in the officer of the watch 
for the time being, with threats of being 
kept up on deck on his “ watch below,” 
as a punishment. 

One of Conqueror's recitation pieces 
at Westender Academy was selec! 
from Young's “ Night Thoughts,” com- 
mencing with “The bell strikes one, we 
take no note of time, save from its loss. 
’Tis wisdom, then, in man, to give it thus 
a tongue.” And he could not get this 
out of his head in learning to announce 
on the John Line’s bell the glad tidings 
to the starboard watch that they had 
disposed of another period of their 
existence and might seek repose in 
their berths for a spell, while it also 
called lar-bowlines to duty with less 
agreeable reflections, and the words of 
the t, “the bell strikes one,” con- 
stantly recurring to him, made him 
occasionally drift from the double 
stroke into the single one, with un- 
pleasant consequences to himself. 

Now the wordsof Captain Brown which 
he had caught blown to him under the 
lee of the spanker-boom announcing an 
intention to ring the fire-bell at some 
time or another, when he did not, of 
course, gather, nor why, at once riveted 
Conqueror's attention. The fire-bell he 
had only heard ring once or twice when 
the men were allotted their stations in 
the event of such a calamity befallin; 
them as a conHagration on rd, an 
when they were subsequently practised 
in the several duties they would be 
called upon to perform in the event of 
the occasion arising, and it had not 
fallen to his lot to ring it on either of 
those times, but he began to wonder, 
after he had heard what Captain 
Brown said, what sort of a hand he 
should make at doing it. The alarm of 
fire is given on board ship almost univer- 
sally by ringing the ship’s bell in a 
rapid and loud way, a way peculiar to 
that particular incident, and to it only, 
so as to make it evident to even the 
most uninitiated in the ways of those 
who frequent the Great Waters habitu- 
ally that something very serious is the 
matter on board the craft they may 
happen to be voyaging in. Conqueror 
was thinking over the best way of 
knocking the bell clapper against the 
side of the bell, in euccessful imitation 
of the way he had heard it done on the 
occasion of fire stations being ordered, 
and ringing out the alarm satisfac- 
torily, when he perceived old Wood at 
work upon a chafing mat for the top- 
mast rigging, in the waist of the 


ship. 

Conqueror determined at once to 
have a talk with the splicing-master, as 
he called him, upon this subject of ring- 
ing the bell. As to any fears about a 


real fire, or any thoughts of what an 
awful and terrible event such a thing 
is upon the wide ocean—no fire-escapes 
or neighbours’ houses to fly to there— 
such ideas never entered into Con- 
queror's consideration of the matter. 

“T say, Wood, I want you to tell me 
something,” said he, sitting down on the 
deck alongside the old seaman. 

“Well, my young Admiral, what is 
it ?” was the reply. 

“Why, I want to know, if I have to 
ring the fire-bell, if I should bang both 
sides with the clapper, or only strike the 
bell on one, asIdo for the bours and 
half-hours.” 

“Ring the fire-bell!” ejaculated old 
Wood “I wonder now what put that 
idea into your head, Master Compass.” 

“Well, I heard the captain tell Mr. 
Parker that the fire-bell was to be rung 
for some reason or another, and 
wanted to be sure to be able to do it 
right if I was told to ring it.” 

“Humph! I wonder what's up now, 
then,” said the old sailor, leisurely pur- 
suing his work of mat-making. “ All 
right, my boy, I'll show you how to do 
it in style directly—but look here, just 
go and fetch me a bit of twine, will 
you, to whip these here ends with ?” 

Conqueror ran off to comply with the 
request made to him, and speedily re- 
turned with the ball of twine, of which 
but a little had been used, that he had 
kept up to the present in the mess-berth 
locker as has been described. 

“Talking of ringing the fire-bell,” 
said old Wood, cutting some lengths of 
twine off the ball to suit the purposes 
of his work, “I was once aboard of a 
Country craft, as we calls’em, sailing out 
of Calcutta and trading down to ‘ah 
and Moulmein, sometimes for rice and 
sometimes for teak and other kinds of 
timber. We hada native crew, mostly 
Lascars, and the serang, or boatswain, 
was a fine smart specimen of an Indian 
sailor, but he had one fault, poor 
fellow.” 

“What was that, pray? and what 
were you on board, Wood?” asked Con- 
queror. 

“Handsomely, handsomely, young- 
ster, you always want to run away with 
the slack line at such a rate. I was 
second mate and sailmaker, Master 
Compass, and what poor Lal Hassein’s 
fault was I’m coming to directly. I 
must tell you, though, that, given warm 
weather, and I’d have backed our serang 
to cross royal yards in our brig—the 
Nourjahal she was called—with any of 
her Majesty’s sloops of war; but, as I 
said before, the poor fellow had a failing 
which did for him at last—he used to 
smoke this ere bhang—rape seed, they 
say it’s made of—but how any human 
being can puff away at what ain't no 
better than bird’s grub to my mind, I 
don’t know. Iexpect they mixes some- 
thing with the seed as well, for after they 
once gets a taste for it, gin-drinking 
nor opium-smoking dosen't chain and 
man-shackle those who take to either 
of these awful habits harder and faster 
than smoking bhang does its victims. 

“Well, this Lal Hassein—tine-looking 
chap he was too, dressed in his white 
tunic and red sash and turban and his 
silver chain suspending his boatswain’s 
call, wound half a dozen times round his 
neck—took to bhang, as I tokl you. 
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First he began with one and then two 
pipes a day, and then got on from that 
to four and five, and it soon begun to 
tell upon his faculties. The first in- 
dication we had of his being adrift in 
his upper storey was hearing of him pipe 
all hands to make sail one evening 
without any orders from anybody. 
This little game was soon stopped, of 
course, and he then got possessed with 
the idea that the brig was on fire. 

“* Hog harter’ (ag atar is Hindu for 
fire coming) how arter’ he used to 
shout, and laying hold of the tongue of 
the Nourjahal’s bell, he would make it 
ring as if he meant to crack it, hoping to 
make it like himself, mayhap,” continued 
the old sailor with a grim smile. “‘ Hog 
harter’ he shouts, banging away all the 


time, so I goes up to him, and I says, 
‘Look you, Lal Hassein, if you goes on 
hog hartering any more, blow me if I 
don’t get a real pig hafter you, and 
make you lose caste, and see if you'll 
come any more of this game again.’ It 
was of no use talking to him either 


kindly or crossly. Nothing would knock + 


it into his head that the brig was not on 
tire, and he made for the ship’s bell, 
shouting ‘Hog harter’ every time he 
had got his allowance of bhang aboard. 
We were obliged to put him in irons at 
last, for we could not stand that fire- 
bell no longer.” 

“ And what became of the poor fellow 
at last ?” inquired Conqueror. 

“We put him ashore at Akyab and 
made Mr. Burra Tindal serang* in his 
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place,” said old Wood,“ and had no 
more fire-bells, thank you, that trip. 
Now, Master Compass, I'll show you how 
to ring the bell properly for an alarm of 
tire as I promised you, for I’ve finished 
my mat and ny yarn too.” 

So saying, Wood took young Compass 
to the bell of the John Line and showed 
how to give a vigorous sounding alarum 
in the most approved nautical style. 
The quartermaster of the watch inter- 
rupted this iesson by calling Conqueror 
to heave the log, and gathering up his 

alm and needle and the ball of twine 

‘ompass had given him, Wood went 

below and put the ball in his clothes bag. 
(To be continued.) 


* Chief-boatswain's mate. 


INNER was over. The company had 


passed into the drawing-room, 
where large bay windows st wide 
open to the expanse of the Red Sea, 
now slowly darkening in the twilight of 
a lovely evening in January. 
ersain, the French Consul at 
Suakim, was entertaining Norbert 
Mauny, a young astronomer who had 
been particularly recommended to him 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
official letter intimated that the Consul 
would do well toassist M. Mauny, as far 
as possible, in the scientific mission that, 
i. a confidential postscript, was stated 
to be of a secret nature. No one, there- 
fore, had been asked to meet the young 
savant, with the exception of Captain 
Guyon, in command of the Lévrier, 
the French despatch-boat in Suakim 
waters. 
. The Consul was a widower. The 
‘onours of the table had been gracefully 
one by his daughter Gertrude as mis- 
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CHAPTER I.—AT SUAKIM. 


tress of the house ; and now she was 
seated at the piano, softly playing a 
nocturne of Chopin. 

“You have come to the Soudan on a 
scientific mission,” said the Consul to 
Norbert Mauny. “Is it indiscreet to in- 
quire what kind of mission it is” 

“Not at_all. Your question is on], 
natural. But will you be offended if 
say that I cannot gratify your legiti- 
mate curiosity, inasmuch as the business 
that has brought me to Africa must if 
possible remain an absolute secret ?” 

“Secret even from Captain Guyon 
and me?” replied the Consul, looking 
slightly astonished, “There is nothing 
political, I presume, about your 


mission? The minister's letter stated | 


that you were an astronomer belonging 
to the Paris Observatory, and, if Iam 
tightly informed, one of the most dis- 
tinguished among our young scientitic 
men. 

“T am an astronomer, and it isin this 
capacity that I have come to Suakim. 
There is nothing political about my 


mission. But it is an unknown one 
hitherto in this country, and, for this 
and many other reasons, I think it best 
not to divulge its nature, not even to 
the representative of France. This was 
the understanding with which the 
Minister for. Foreign Affairs recom- 
mended me to you. And, moreover, 
not only is my mission not political ; 
it is purely of a private nature. 
The expenses are borne by English 
capitalists. My colleagues who came 
in the Dover’ Castle are none of them 
French. We have come to Africa to 
make an ingenious experiment. The 
sole favour I have asked from our 
Government is its moral support in case 
of need. This was promised me by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
assured me also that I should always 
find him ready to assist me in the task 
I have undertaken.” 

Whilst Mauny spoke, the Consul and 
the naval officer watched him nar- 
rowly. 

He was a tall, dark, slightly-built 
young man of about twenty-six or 
thirty. Broad brow, clear bright eyes, 
aquiline nose pormountng a_well- 
detined mouth, firmly moulded chin ;— 
all instinct with frankness and bravery. 
He wore his dress-coat with the ease of 
pooe breeding mingled with the care- 
less nonchalance usual in men of action. 
His voice was deep and melodious; 
his speech short, and to the point. 

Satisfied with the result of his 
scrutiny, the Consul courteously 
hastened to change the conversation. 

He was a distinguished diplomatist 
of the old school, who would have at- 
tained to the greatest eminence in his 
profession had he not been kept by the 
shores of the Red Sea by his unfortu- 
nate passion for Nubian antiquities and 
the need for a warm climate for the 
health of his daughter. Gertrude was 
twenty years of age. Her mother had 
died young of consumption, to the life- 
long grief of M. Kersain, who was in 
constant dread lest the daughter might 
develop the same too well-known 
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symptoms, as from time to time a 
slight cough shook the lovely but deli- 

- cate figure, whilst an alarming flush 
coloured the white cheek. 

The reticence of the young astro- 
nomer had, in despite of. himself and 
his host, lent an air of restraint to the 
conversation. It was, therefore, a relief 
to all when a fresh guest appeared in 
the person of a florid, sprightly man of 
about fifty—Dr. Briet, the uncle of 


and of course he was already known to 
me by repute. No one can read at- 
tentively the Records of the Academ 
of Sciences without learning that ™. 
Norbert Mauny has done some really 
magnificent work in spectrum analysis, 
and that he discovered two telescopic 
planets, Priscilla and—what do you 
call the other one?” 

“She is not yet christened, except 
with a number,” laughingly replied the 


“It is settled, then, that you go?” 


Madlle. Kersain, who had travelled to | young astronomer. 


Suakim on purpose to take care of his 
niece’s health. Not an evening passed 
without his appearance at the Con- 
sulate, and his entry now was the signal 
for a joyous welcome. 

“Allow me, dear doctor, to present 


ou to our compatriot, M. Norbert 
Sfaun . M. le Docteur Briet,” added 
the Consul, introducing the two men 


to each other. 

They bowed, and the jovial doctor 
said at once, and with great cor- 
irra 
“ T knew of the arrival of M. Mauny, 


“So many planets 
are discovered in these days,” added he, 
modestly, “that it is difficult to find 
names for them all.” 3 

“Call it Gertrudia,” said Captain 
Guyon, looking at Madlle. Kersain. 

“Oh, Captain! You don’t mean 
that !” exclaimed Gertrude. 

“But, on the contrary, it is an ex- 
cellent idea,” replied Norbert ; “and I 
shall be only too delighted to profit by 
it, if your father and yourself will give 
me permission, A definite name is 
much wanted by these little stars, to 
distinguish them clearly from the 


| University I have 


; under pain of being looked upon and 


others. Gertrudia will be perfection 
—I adopt Gertrudia /” 

“Oh, papa, what fun! I shall 
have a star to myself! but you will 
point it out to me, will you not, that I 
may know it when I see it?” 

“Certainly—when it is visible! In 
seven or eight months’ time, if the 
weather allows.” 

“One cannot see it every night. 
hen kod Gertrude, slightly disap- 

inted. 

“Oh! no. If so, it would have 
been discovered and named long ago. 
But we have found out enough about 
its habits now not to let it go by 
without an au revoir.” 

“Tt is not every one who can offer 
such a bouquet as that to a lady,” said 
the doctor. “And doubtless,” he con- 
tinued, all unwitting of indiscretion, 
“you are eng: on an astronomical 


mission 1” 

“Not precisely!” replied Norbert, 
who could not well cp laughing 
this time. “I see,” he added, on per- 
ceiving the astonishment of the doctor, 
“that it is not easy to keep a secret, 
especially when one is resolved to tell 
no tibs in its defence. I might have 
said that I wanted the clear sky of the 
Soudan for the purpose of taking fresh 
interplanetary observations. pre- 
fer to tell you part of the truth. I| 
have come here to study the ways and 
means of a somewhat chimerical under- 
taking. Now, unfortunately, at the 
‘ot the character of 
being a hare-brained individual. I am 
therefore condemned, nécessarily, to &i- 
lence about my plan until it succeeds, 


perhaps treated as a lunatic. In 
these circumstances you will under- 
stand my having solemnly resolved to 
say nothing about it to any one. 

suneeeds every one will ee te li 
not, there is nothing to gain by bein 
laughed at, and having perhaps fresh 
obstacles added to those that already 
confront me. The first step will be 
the establishment of a scientific station 
on the table-land of Tehbali, in the 
Bayouda desert.” 

“A scientific station in the Bayouda 
desert !” exclaimed the doctor. “What 
a_time to choose for such a thing! 
Think you, forsooth, that our friends 
the Soudanese will Jet you have it all 
your own way? wouldn't give 
a hundred pence for the skin of any 
European who tried even to reach the 
Upper Nile. And you think to cross 
it and get to the Darfour frontier! 
low me to tell you that is simple 
oly. 

“Did I not say that_you would call 
me a lunatic!” replied Norbert. “You 
see, all of you, that I was right Bag 

“But Til not retract!” answered 
Docteur Briet. “To try and penetrate 
to the heart of the Soudan is as hazar- 
sous as it vous be Ms go among ibe 

‘ouaregs. Have you forgotten the fate 
of all who have ventured south of 
Tripoli?” 

“Thave forgotten nothing,” said the 
youngastronomer. “But the conditions 
that I need are only to be found to- 
gether on the table-land of Tehbali. I 
must seek them there.” 


“Beware lest you find somethi 
quite different !” exclaimed Fivey coed 
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significantly. “ Believe an old African 
—there is only one way now to go to 
Darfour: that is with a regiment of 
Algerian sharpshooters and a convoy of 
chree thousand camels.” 

“T see myself at the head of the 
sharpshooters and camels! I have 
jone my bventy: cake days twice, but 
{ never got beyond the grade of cor- 
doral, nor commanded more than four 
nen. I must content myself with my 
ervant Virgil, who happens to be an 
‘ld African sharpshooter, and with a 
sood guide—if I can find him. At all 
:vents, the Soudanese will see that I 
some in friendly guise.” 

‘““A giaour? Not they! Go and ask 
them what they think about it, and 
then come and tell me—if you have 
+ tongue left to speak with !” 

“Are these Soudanese, then, such a 
lreadful lot ?” 

“They have no intention of letting 
my European come out alive from 
mong them—that is all I can tell you. 
{nd there are two or three million 
of them at least, perfectly disciplined, 
umed to the teeth, with immense re- 
iources at their disposal. Haveyounever 
ag Ee aria 

e i, who o1 a@ revolt 
m the se th resi or three 
iundred leagues off ?” 

“Just so. Well, Monsieur Mauny, 
this Mahdi, if we do not take care, will 
at us all before the year is out. He 
vill drive us from Suakim, from Khar- 
oum, and from Assouan. Perhaps he 
vill drive us out of Cairo, and even 
\lexandria !” 

“ But have not frveps been sent from 

egypt to oppose him ? 
; "He will make a mouthful of them. 
know _ what I am talking about, I tell 
rou! Weare beginning a holy war. 
n six months the Mahdi will be at 
thartoum !” 

“Perhaps I shall not want so long to 
ealise my project.” 

The doctor contented himself with a 
‘rimace. 

“ So,” said the naval officer, “ you _per- 
ist in running into the lion’s mouth?” 

fe Captain.” 

* fell | you are plucky—for an as- 
ronomer ! 

Drawing Norbert Mauny aside, the 
Yonsul led him out on to the terrace, 
phere, taking him by the arm, he 
aid,— 

“ Do you know, I have serious scruples 
bout lending my countenance to such 
n enterprise as yours ?” : 

“What am I to dot” replied the 
oung savant. “Tamnot alone! Con- 
iderable capital is embarked in the 
ndertaking. A supervising committee 
ccompanied me on the Dover Castle, 
thich brought us here with our plant. 
ind what I am about to attempt is 
nly possible in the Soudan. Besides 
he fact that the indispensable physical 
onditions are found together only 
here, the very state of existing anarchy 
s one of the reasons that have con- 
rmed me in my resolve. We shall 
‘ork in a# region where all nominal 
uthority is at an end. That is a 
reat advantage, and it would be folly 
ot to profit by it.” 

“But how do you propose to overcome 
he notorieus hostility of the Arab 
ribes who will bar your passage?” 


“In the simplest way in the world. 
By converting them into friendly allies.” 

“And you expect to succeed ?” 

“1 hope so.” 

“T cannot agree with you ; but if you 
are really determined, you must at least 
takeall possible precautions. We have 
at Suakim a man who may be useful to 
you from his knowledge of the customs 
and men of the country. His name is 
Mabrouki. He is the old guide who 
accompanied successively Eurton. 
Speke, Livingstone, and Gordon. Shall 
I put you into communication with 
him?” 

“By all means. Iam only too glad, 
of course, to increase my chances of 
success, Doubtless I shall often 
have to come to you for help before I 
leave Suakim.” 

“ Make all possible use of me,” replied 
the Consul, with acordial grip of the 


hand, as they returned to the drawing- | 


room. 
Gertrude came forward at once with 
a cup of tea, which she offered Norbert. 
“ It is settled, then, that you go?” she 
asked, as she handed him a piece of 
sugar. 
er ingenuous expression of sadness 
went to Norbert’s heart, and he felt as if 
he were about to leave a well-loved 
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sister or one of his childhood’s friends. 
Suppressing the sigh that rose to his 
lips, he smiled in reply,— 7" 

e 


“T go; but not directly. repar- 


ations will take two or three weeks, and 
so I do not yet hid adieu.” 

Gertrude said nothing. She bowed 
slightly, and stepped on to the terrace 
to gaze on the myriad stars that 
irradiated the sky. 

(To be continued.) 


SKATING. 


By GC. G. TEBBUTT. 


PART III]. —AMATEURS—SKATES—BANDY OR HOCKEY ON ICE. 


“ Bandy" 


REVIOUS to the birth of the National 
Skating Association in 1879 there were 
but few amateur races, and if a gentle- 
man wished to test his spetd he was 


Playing. 


forced to compete in a race for money, and 
either not receive the money or buy a prize 
with it. But in only a few instances have 
gentlemen been able to hold their own 
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inst the sturdy labourers. 
S. Tebbutt won an important race on Bury 
Fen, and Mr. F. Norman has often won 
heats, if not races, against professionals, 
skating in 1878 second to George (Fish) 
Smart, the champion, in a race. 

On January 26th, 1880, the N.S.A. held 
its first Amateur Championship at the 
Welsh Harp, Hendon. Mr. F. Norman won, 
Mr. L. Tebbutt being a close second. The 
next championship was again won by Mr. 
Norman at Cambridge on Januarv 17th, 
1881, Mr. J. Webber being second. 

Five years elapsed before anothe. Cham- 
ionship race could be held. 
lace, a young and successful athlete, won 

this third race on New Year's Day, 1887, 
at Cowbit Wash. 

The Norfolk and Norwich Cup was won 
on Wroxham Broad on January 24th, 1881, 
by Mr. C. G, Tebbutt. He also won the 
first International Amateur Championship 
on January 19th, 1887, at Slikkerveer, in 
Holland. “And on February 30th, 1888, at 
Amsterdam, skated forty miles in three 
hours seven minutes, securing the record for 
that distance. 


Mr. F. 
(English Amateur). 


Norman 


Mr. Louis Tebbutt, on February 11th, 
1885, at Zwichau, Germany, skated one 
hundred miles in eleven hours thirty 
minutes, the fastest amateur record. 

It might interest some to know that pro- 
bably the longest distance travelled over the 
Fen rivers and drains on skates in one day 
is seventy-one miles, by Messrs. A., C. G., 
and L. Tebbutt, three brothers. 

Skates.—The accompanying sketch shows 
the kind of skate used in the Fens, and 
how it is fastened to the foot. It is kept 
from slipping at the heel by a screw which 
goes into the boot heel, and from slipping 
on the sole by two spikes. The iron or 
blade is not, as in figure skates, curved 
from heel to toe, but flat, rising at the toe 
ina prow. This flatness enables the skater 
to keep a straight course, and to strike on 
the whole length of the blade. Throwing 
his weight on the sharp heels of his skates, 
a Fen man can stop almost in an instant 
when in full career. 

Iv will be observed that the blade projects 
more from the wood at the heel than at the 


In 1874 Mr. | 


Mr. R. Wal- | 
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The skate is usually fastened a little 
towards the inside of the foot; this allows 
the skater to get more easily and quickly 


Richard Wallis 
(English Amateur). 


on to the outside edge when he first puts 
his skate on to the ice. On this outside 
edge the blade can bite the ice and keep the 
skater in a straight course whilst the other 
leg is striking. Also, this inside position 
of the skate on the boot enables him to get 
a better grip for striking. If the ice in 
England were harder, from being frozen at 
a low temperature, thinner blades would no 
doubt be used. 

Bandy or Hockey on the Ice,—At the 
outset let us disown the relationship of 
bandy to the game of hockey as played by 
roughs on ponds and pools near large towns. 
Alas! this jolly game is often brought into 
disrepute by ungentlemanly fellows who 
aimlessly knock a ball or ‘‘cat” about on a 
cramped piece of ice crowded with skaters 
getting but little fun for themselves and 
giving any amount of discomfort of others. 
But during a hard frost let the reader run 
down by the Great Eastern Railway to 
Bluntisham Station, and ask any of the 


enjoy themselves. If he have any sporia 
him ‘he won't be Jong before he has bougis 
a bandy from a hawker on the ice, wi 
will himself be in the midst of this exciting 
game, vowing that neither cricket, footla!, 
nor tennis equals it. 

The curved playing-stick is called in th: 
Fens the ‘‘ bandy.” This old English wor! 
is still used when we say a “ bandy-legn 
man,” and the game is named from tle 
Playing sick: 

If Welney is the home ot fast skater, 
Bluntisham-cum-Earith is the heme o 
bandy players. and their playground Bay 
Fen is the centre to which players from tk 
mel tbentia towns and village come. 

is Fen Ties alongside the River (a, 
and banks and gates which keep the rive 
water out in summer are used to keep itn 


in winter. When flooded and froze, i: 
forme one of the best skati ds in 
the Fens, and, much to the relief of anxivx 


mothers, is only about three feet deep. 2 

the twin villages every one who skates hi: 

iis bandy, and even those too old to skate 
lo not 


lose their interest in the par 
sport, but will tell you that the peti 


Mr. Louis Tebbutt 
(English Amateur). 


not lowered its flag to any one for 4 
tury. 

Many games are kept alive by applans 
and reputation given by the outside pub 
but this game is played almost in olwcur 
and for its own sake, because it exces, 
sports in speed and excitement, and oe 
great skill. All are welcome, and no gl 
money keeps any away; labourers, we 
squires, of ages from fourteen to at a 
more, all play. Boys are eager to try """ 
powers, and aged men are unwilling 10 £ 
up a sport with such pleasant meDonrt i 

Until recently bandies were cut : 
branches which grew to the right oe 
Fortunately the beheaded or polled wt te 
trees, called ‘‘ pollards,” so abundant 
the Fens, throw out more branches 0 i 
desired curve than any other trees, at! I” 


cipally supplied the market. by 
daring the prolonged frosts of Led 
demand became s0 t that, ri 


‘i sh, 
every bent branch of willow, #% ° 
elm, ete., for miles around had been eg 
and turned into a bandy, yet still came 


‘ ee ” ter 
toe, throwing the skater in a forward posi- | numerous passengers, whom he will pro-| ery of Oliver Twist for ‘* more. t ea 
tion, like ladies on high-heeled boots. This | bably see armed with bandies and skates, | has now given Mr. F. Ayres, ¢ ‘ent a 
is a peculiarity in Fen skates, as will be | the way to Bury Fen. He will then see, pattern, and any number of fine oS ings 


dies can be had for a few § 


each. +. nlaved ll 
Broadly speaking, the game is payed 8 


seen when the skates of other countries are 
described, even in those countries where 
men skate in shoes without heels, 


the true game of bandy, played, one might 
almost say, on its native soil—at least on 
an expanse of ice sufficiently large for all to 
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Association football, and with similar rules, 
and those who play that game will best 
appreciate the merits of bandy. Both 
games had a common origin. _ In football 
the player has often to flounder about in 
mud or over uneven ground, but a field of 
ice is as true as a billiard-table, and often 
as smooth, over which a hard indiarubber 
ball will roll with the rapidity and precision 
of a billiard ball. 

Dribbling in football consists of a series 
of little kicks, which so interferes with fast 
running that forwards seldom can take a 

it on 


ball far to advan but must 
to another forma But in Bandy the 


player carries the ball in front of him with 
the blade of his bandy, never losing touch 
of it, even when skating at full speed. 
His outstretched arms holding the band 
at full length allow him to swee, 

in an instant out of the reach of an oppo- 
nent (as shown in the sketch), often 
without even altering his course or his 
speed. It is this scope for individual play 
which helps to make bandy so fascinating, 
for a fast player will carry the ball from his 
own goal through all opposition over the 
whole length of the field, and, if lucky, 
may with a quick shot even score a goal. 
For passing, also, ice is splendid ; no pro- 


fessional can pass a football with equal 
accuracy or rapidity on turf. 

The field is marked by flags and goal- 
posts when a match is to be held, though, 
should a game be started on the spur of the 
moment, clods of earth do service for flags 
and posts, 

To appreciate bandy one should go, see, 
and play the game, and then judge if 
players are too hightlown in calling it the 

rince of Games, and in believing that 
nothing but the stinginess of Jack Frost 
presents bandy from becoming more popu- 
lar. 

(To be continued.) 


Vy ITH this week's issue we give a plate 
of portraits of the leading representa- 
tives of most of our athletic sports. We 
have had the pick of our cricketers, we had 
the pick of our football-players, and now we 
have brought together on one a group 
of familiar friends who have distinguish 
themselves in the varied branches of mis- 
cellaneous athleticism. Rowing, canoeing, 
lawn-tennis, swimming, ronning, racquets, 
golf, archery, skating, and cycling in its 
many developments are all here worthily 
represented. Such a group has never before 
been brough. together, and we may say 
with justifiable satisfaction that never has 
an engraver been more successful in pro- 
ducing so many really good likenesses. 
Swimming is well to the front with that 
king of the swimmers, Horace Davenport. 
In 1865 Davenport won tne mile race at 
University College School Sports, and also 
carried off the throwing the cricket-ball, 
and in 1870 he was No. 3 in the crack eight 
of the London Rowing Club. But it wasin 


neither running, throwing, nor rowing that | 
The Ilex j 


he was to achieve distinction. 
Swimming Club is recrnited exclusively 
from members of rowing clubs, and in 1872 
Davenport took a foremost position in its 
ranks by winning the 400 yards’ race and 
defeating his captain. Next year he won 
the Ilex captaincy, and won the McGregor 
Cap for clothes swimming. Two years 
afterwards he was Mile Champion. Next 
year he won the Crystal Palace Challenge 
Cup, the Ilex captaincy, and the McGregor 
Cap, which in the following year he again 
secured for This year of 1876 saw 
him in fine form. Not only did he secure 
the McGregor, but he was again champion 
»f his club, and Mile Champion for the 
hird time. In 1877 he was again Mile 
“hampion, and also winner of the Lords 
ind Commons Challenge Cup, swam for 
xetween Putney and Westminster, and 
arrying with it the Long Distance Cham- 
yionship. Next year he again secured all 
he honoun, and made his reputation as a 
lunger, doing 62ft. 7in. from a take-off 
our feet above the water. That was a best 
n record, and the same year he achieved 
nother best in the London Athletic Club’s 
40 yards’ race in costume at Norwood, 
shen his time was 7min. 3]{sec., and for 
he third time he won the Long Distance 
*hampionship, and took the cup for his own 
roperty, and for the sixth time he was Mile 
~hampion, with a still unbeaten record of 
Qmin. 25sec. For four years he was absent 
rom all swimming contests, but he again 
ook to the water, and began another series 
f wonderful performances. In tem ber, 
983, he was m America, where he swam 
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the Niagara River just below the Falls, j 


swimming straight across, regardless of the 
current, and reaching the other side in the 
remarkable time of 3min. 59sec. At the 
end of August next year he went fora swim 
from Southsea, and coolly swam across to 
Ryde in the Isle of Wight. The distance 
direct is four miles and a half, but of course 
he had to go much farther than this owing 
to the peculiar vagaries of the tide. The 
journey took him a few seconds over two 
ours, but it was accomplished so easily 


' that on the 7th of September he made up 


his mind to swim from Southsea to Ryde 
and back. And he did it. It took him 
5 hours 25min.—a somewhat prolon, im- 
mersion. He was, however, in such won- 
derful swimming form that no distance 
came amiss to him, and as a change he 
took to plunging. And such plunges! A 
few days after he had got home from Ryde 
he beat his best on record by accomplishing 
G4ft. Sin. ; this he beat a day or two after- 
wards at the Otter entertainment with 67ft. 
On the Thursday in the same week he took 
part in the Ilex entertainment, and beat all 
previous ‘“‘bests” with 70ft. 7in.! But 
enough! Sufficient has been said to show 
that swimming could have no better repre- 
sentative than Horace Davenport, and 
swimming is the most universally useful 
of all athletic sports. Boys should be 
taught to swim as carefully as they are 
taught to walk, and no boy should be con- 
tented until he is as much at his ease in 
the water as he is on land. 

Of rowing we have taken as representa- 
tives J. C. Gardner, the victorious Cambridge 
stroke, and S. D. Muttlebury, the president 
of the Cambridge University Boat Club. 
Gardner is an old Rugby boy, who came to 
Cambridge in October, 1883, and in the fol- 
lowing year infused such spirit into the 
Emmanuel eight as to take her frem 
twenty-ninth on the river up to eleventh, 
which to those who know the conditions 
will appear something to be very proud of 
indeed. In 1885 Emmanuel still progressed, 
and in 1886 Gardner had stroked her up to 
second. In 1887 he stroked the winning 
trial eight at Ely, and was tried at No. 
in the University boat, but he went amiss, 
and did not row. He, however, soon re- 
covered, and won the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley in the then unbeaten time of 8min. 
5lsec. Then he tried for the Wingfield, but 
was beaten by Nickalls, the Oxonian. Next 
year he was stroke of the University Boat, 
and scored one of the easiest wins ever seen 
on the Putney and Mortlake course. Muttle- 
bury's record at Eton and Cambridge is too 
well known for us to linger on here. 

As completing our quartette of aquatic 


champions, we give a portrait of that en- 
thusiastic canoeist, E. B. Tredwen, from a 
photograph apeciall taken by Mr. Weston, 
of Newgate Street, E.C. No one has done 
more for modern canoeing than Tredwen. He 
is a man of many dodges and shifts, learned 
in lines and rigs, and “centres of effort” 
and ‘‘ displacements,” and all the practical 
and scientific skill required by the deviser 
of new notions in a sport that is ever being 
improved. The number of paddling canoes, 
sailing canoes, racing canoes, and cruising 
canoes that Tredwen has had a finger in 
since the days of Rob Roy is quite remark- 
abie, Though one of the Elder Brethren of 
the paddle, his position is stiil unchal- 
lenged. 

But it is time we betook ourselves to the 
solid ground. Of the runners we have two 
excellent representatives in E. H. Pelling, 
of the Ranelagh Harriers, who did that 
wonderful performance of 250 yards in 
244gsec., and C. G. Wood. Pelling is a new- 
comer—the most promising of new-comers; 
Wood has an established reputation. He 
has twice won the Quarter Mile Cham- 

ionship of this country, he has been 

hampion of France, and he has been 
the champion of that very miscellaneous 
mixture of nations known as ‘‘The Con- 
tinent,” on the strength of the Brussels 
220 yards race in 1887. 

In the lawn-tennis world the pre-eminence 
of the brothers Renshaw is undisputed. 
Year after year a Renshaw wins the cham- 

ionship, and his brother runs him close. 

‘his year it is the younger brother who 
holds the premier honours. With the Ren- 
shaws, whose forte is outdoor tennis, we 
associate E. W. Lewis, the Covered Court 
Champion, better known perhaps as ‘“ The 
Pocket Renshaw,” who was famous as a 
player when he was sixteen, and who, with 

. L, Williams, “that other boy,” made so 
stout a fight with the Renshaw brothers in 
the championship meeting at Wiimbledon. 
Lewis, it may interest our Hammersmith 
readers to know, hails from the Godolphin 
School, where racquets are almost a branch 
of education. 

Racquets, however, deserve a corner to 
themselves, and we have included in our 
plate the portrait of C. D. Buxton, the pre- 
sent holder of the championship, who is 
perhaps better known as the captain ef the 

mbridge University Cricket Eleven. As 
representative of another minor sport, we 

ive the portrait of the Golf champion, John 
1], who was one of the first to show that 

it was not necessary to be middle- to 
excel at the royal game. Golf is flourishing 
in these days, everywhere clubs are spring- 
ing up with a large proportion of boy mem- 
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bers. Even from distant Australasia we 
have had leiters thanking us for our articles 
on the game, and telling us of curious— 
and, if it is not unkind to say so, seemingly 
imp ssible—strokes. One correspondent 
may be taken as typical. He ‘‘is forced to 
confess ” that, overpoweringly skilful as the 
Colonists may be, ‘there isn’t one of them 
can hold a candle to Mr. John Ball, Junior.” 
(To be continued.) 


——e = 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 229. 
By J. C. West. 


TWHITE. | 8 +10=18 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


“CHEss STaRs.” 


This is the title of ‘* A Galaxy of Self- 
Mates,” by J. A. Miles, author of ‘* Chess 
Gems,” and other works on problems. The 
well-printed book contains 95 self-mates in 
from 2 to 24 moves, and can be obtained 
from the author at 3, Clarendon Road, 
Norwich, at the price of half-a-crown. In 
America it is sold by W. H. Lyons, Box 
422, Newport, Ky. 

Thirty-seven of the stratagems are by 
J. A. Miles, and the rest by 33 different 
authors, especially English and American 
composers. Most of the problems are very 
difficult, and differ from the direct mate 
problems in so far as they are easier of 
tonstruction than of solution. One must 
possess a good deal of patience to solve the 
self-mates in 12 or 20 moves. ‘This class of 
problems has been much more cultivated in 
England and America during the last ten 
years, whilst in Germany it has had ad- 
mirers for more than fifty years. 

Very fine specimens in the book are Nos. 
45, 69, 68, 92, 76, 36, etc., as the following 
will testify :— 


Problem No, 230. 
BY W. A. SHINKMAN. 


White, K—K R8; Q—K B5; R—K Kt 
sq.; B—-Q5; Kts—K B 4 and K Kt 5. 
Black, K—K R 3; Q—K R7; Rs—Q R 2 
and Q sq. ; B—K Kt sq. ; Psp—Q 2and Q6. 
White compels Black to mate in two 
moves, 


Problem No. 231. 
BY C. BEXLEY VANSITTART. 


White, K—QB 2; Q—Q6; Rs—K 2and 
KB8; Bs—QR7 and K B5; Kts—Q Kt 
TJandK5. Black, K—Q5; R—Q Kt 3; 
Kt—Q 4; Ps—Q Kt 5, K 6 and K B 5. 
White compels Black to mate in five 
moves. 


George J. Slater, of Bolton, will shortly 
publish his ‘Selected Stars,” a collection 
of over 250 of his direct mate and self-mate 
problems, and an introduction illustrative 
of problem composition in its various artistic 
aspects, and dealt with on an entirely new 
basis.—Price, to subscribers 5s. nett, after 
publication 6s. 6d. 


Correspondence. 


T. JERVIS.—Use marine glue, price one penny per 
stick, sold at Piggott's, Milk Street, Cheapside ; 
and stop the holes with putty made of whiting, 
white lead, and gold-size, all obtainable from an 
oil or paint-shop. 


ROLAND.—1. The Cape Colony Office is in Victoria 
Street, Westminster. Apply there, or at the Emi- 
grants’ Inquiry Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, 
2. We should not advise any one to emigrate on 
the chance of earning a living by ‘hunting for 
skins.” 3. There is no coloured plate published 
giving every uniform in the army. The variety is 
too great. 


A.C. 8. and E. 8. J.—The articles on “Punt Build- 
ing” and “Canvas Canves” can now only be 
obtained in our “ Indoor Games and Recreations.” 


P. R.—1. “ The Master of the Shell” can only be ob- 
tained by purchasing the parts or volume of the 
B. 0. P. contetuing it, though very possibly it 
may be reprinted in separate form in a year or 
two. 2. We issue no special covers for binding 
Summer or Christmas parts. 


ORNITHORNICUS.—1. Rub the dog's skin with sulphur 


greens in food. 2. ingrowing nails. But we 
suppose you mean the dew-claws. 


liniment. He is mangy. _ Give lots of well-mashed | 
i 


DorA.—There is no “ cure,” so-called, for distemper. 
‘The dog has to be treated as symptums arise, and 
properly nursed. 

C. BranDon.—Engineering books are published by 
Lockwood and Cov., Stationers’ Hall Court; Spon 
aud Co., 125, Strand ; and Batsford, of Holboru. 


8. C. DUTTON.—Do not send us the coin Take it to 
the museum next time you are iu Glasgow. 


Lacr.—The particulars are given in the Oxford 
University Calendar. 


J, E—1. Preston North End beat Queen's Park at 
Glasgow on Septeniber 25, 1886; Lancashire heat 
Dumbartonshire at Renton on October 16, 1886; 
and Corinthians beat Queen's Park at Glasgow on 
January 1, 1887. 2. Aston Villa beat West Brom- 
wich Albion by two galt to none on April 2nd, 
1887, at Kennington Oval. It was the final tie of 
the Association Cup. 


A. JOLLRY.—Dr. Todd's “Student's Guide” is still 
obtvinable through the booksellers. An edition is 
published by Ward, Lock, and Co, 


ARTIsT.—You can get a hox of colours specially 
selected for painting magic-lantern slides from 
Barnard and Son, Berners Street, w. 


w. Ceres Heat Marryat was born in 1792, and 
died in 1848. e lived in London when he began 
authorship, and at one time was editor of the 
“Metropolitan Magazine,” in which so many of his 
stories first appeared. 


TART FURN.—1. Try Christy's Incubator. 2. ‘‘Hydro- 
Incubation ; its theory and Practice,” published 
at 155, Fenchurch Street, London. 3. Any cross of 
large ‘birds, for Arsh. "You might also ty the 
noble Langsham breed. Hatch early, and they 
will be early fit for table. 4. Do not fatten for 
your own table. 5. All fuwls lay in summer. The 
non-sitters, Spanish, etc., are very good. So are 

e, etc.’ For winter the pullets must have been 
atched about March or before. Feed on good 

in, plenty of animal scraps, and green food. 
eep warm. 

Jas, LOGAN.—Next weekly, indeed? Why, we go to 
press six weeks before we come out, and ne answer 
can be expected in these column. “auch under two 
months. You are suffering fium_ indigestion. 
Fresh air. More exercise. Cold bath. Vide also 
answer to GLASGOW EXBIBITION. 


H. SLATER.—1. Wants a special cure for moles. Our 
moles never comilain. By the way they earth up 
the tlower-beds we should say they were in the 
eee of health and snr wow are the mails in 

e garden, or on your chin fave your pigeon 
hoppers always full, and water fountains full and 
clean, 


A. A. LyNcn.—Warts? Lynch them. Try milkwort- 
weed ; if they will not budge, caustic, potash, or 
silver will make them. 


PuystoL.ogy.—Knock-knees? Too old now for any 
application you could yourself try. At sixteen the 
bones are well-formed. Fellows's syrup of phos- 
phates ; dose, half a teaspoonful in water twice a 
day for’ fortnight. Omit for four days, and begin 
again, This is an excellent tonic for all kinds of 
weukness, The dose should be determined by the 
age. 

Ropur.—He has been very much benefited by Dr- 
Gordon Stahles'’s advice on health, and is now a 
different boy, but wants a prescription to make 
him grow. Only good food, exercise, and fresh air 
can do that. Perhaps Ropvur does not belong toa 
tall family or strain, as poultry-fanciers would 
say. 

GLASGOW FXHTBITION.—A bitter tonic, my juassia- 
water, with ten drops of dilute hydrochloric acid, 
oo a day, will assist digestion and give appe- 


J. R. and W. H.—You cannot enter the Royal Navy 
except very young —under fourteen—unless as sur- 
geon or naval instructor. 


HARRIER.—Has hairs on arms and legs, moles, 
blotches, and maggots on face, fat legs, big feet 
aud knees, and is short-winded. Poor HARRIER ! 
Exercise. Follow the harriers. 

Anxious.—Consult a doctor. Eyes do not admit of 
self-treatment. 

ConsTANT READER. — Wear a very light cap. Try 
a pomade containing ammonia and cantharides. 
‘Any chemist will prepare it. 

FELIS.—No; we fear pussy is booked But give 
milk, raw meat, and, if pussible, codliver-oil. 

R. A. L. consults us about feather-eating in fowls. 
It is a horrid habit, and difficu't to cure. Give 
more exercise, alundance of green food, pure 


water. Rub with four perts of oil to one of tarps, 
if skin is bare. Kill offendiug fowls. The last 
cure is perfect. 


C. H. K. (Ulverston.)—Yes, we have given an article 
ou “Knucklebones,” and it is reprinted in our 
“Indoor Games and Recreations.” 

ToM THE RovER.—1. Vide answer to Jas. LOGAN. 
2. Consult a doctor. Gravel is a serious and dan- 
gerous complaint. 


IcNoraMvs.—1, soap. 2, Touch guat bites at 
once with ildioe eeeaa: 


No. 524.—Vol. XI. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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After the Fight. 


CONQUEROR 
COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN 
COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, 
LATE CAPTAIN, P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of ‘‘ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” 
“« Afloat and Ashore,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FIRE-BELL. 


HE following night it was Con- 
queror’s middle-watch, that is 
to say from 12 to 4, and the second 
mate, Mr. Parker, was the officer 
of the deck. The night was fine 
but dark; a very light breeze 
prevailed, which at times almost 
failed to completely fill out the 
larger and heavier sails of the 
East Indiaman, and they would 
then, in obedience to the slight 
motion the smooth sea gave the 
ship, “slat,” as sailors call it, 
against the masts and rigging 
of the vessel, not violently but 
with a subdued sound which pre- 
vented the silence of the night 
from being absolute, and had a 
sort of somniferous soothing in- 
fluence on the senses. 

The crew who composed the 
watch on deck were stretched 
about—according to custom—in 
the waist and various parts of 
the vessel, “caulking” persever- 
ingly, but holding themselves 
ready in their snoozes to be up 
and doing at the first sound of 
their officer's voice. The officer 
of the watch, the look-outs, the 
man at the wheel, the quarter- 
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master, and the apprentice on duty 
being the only mmenibers of that portion 
of the ship's company which was styled 
the watch on deck, who were expected 
to be eosolutely and unceasingly vigi- 
lant in their charge, the rest were 
always permitted to lie about the decks, 
or “caulk,” as it was called, until their 
turn came to take the wheel or look-out, 
relieving their comrades at their posts, 
or when an alteration in the force or 
direction of the wind called for their 
services in either making or shortening 
sail and trimming the yards. 

Although the apprentice on duty was 
expected like the others I have named 
to keep a vigilant watch during his 
turn on deck, and although as being con- 
sidered to be in training to learn the 
business of a young sea officer, in whom 
sleeping on duty in his watch would be 
held to be a crime of the first magnitude, 
and although he was always required to 
keep a bright look out when on deck, 
and be ready to strike the bell and heave 
the log when summoned, or to convey 
orders to the crew, still, unless the officer 
of the watch was a very strict ofticer 
indeed, very little notice would be taken 
of a youngster stealing forty winks at 
intervals if he were ready to answer in 
& moment when called for. 

Now Conqueror Compass, who was 
fully alive to the enormity of the 
offence of sleeping on watch in the case 
of an officer, and looking forward as he 
did in brighter dreams to ere long be- 
coming fitted for and obtaining such 
a preferment in his profession, had 
endeavoured manfully always to keep 
his watch without allowing slumber to 
creep over his eyes, no matter how 
much disposed for a snooze he might 
feel ; and sometimes, it must be owned, 
that the longing for sleep seemed, pr- 
ticularly on such calm fine nights as 
this one, to be almost irresistible. The 
first half of the watch he had managed 
to get over pretty well, though he 
caught himself falling asleep re- 
peatedly as he walked up and down 
the deck. Once he marched bang 
up against the cistern casing on one 
side of the poop, and barked his shins 
very perceptibly ; then he nearly 
tumbled over the skylight, all his efforts 
to keep himself free from the domi- 
nating drowsiness that seized him ap- 
peared futile, though he had still the 
strength of will to keep on walking, for 
he felt quite sure if he sat down fora 
moment he would be off to dreamland 
atonce. Four bells had been struck— 
“ Half the watch gone, thank goodness !” 
he exclaimed to himself, and the stir of 
relieving the wheel and look-outs, which 
was done every two hours, made him 
brighten up and shake off his sleepiness 
for a few minutes. “If Mr. Parker 
would only call me over to the weather 
side and chat with me as he does some- 
times,” said Conqueror again to himself, 
“T might get through the rest of the 
watch now all right.”. But Mr. Parker 
seemed to havea meditative mood upon 
him on this particular occasion, and 
paced up and down silently, watching 
the sails of the ship, glancing at the 
dog vanes, neat little contrivances of 
cork and feathers plazed on each side 
of the poop for notice of any change 
in the direction of the wind, and then 
with an occasional peep into the bin- 


nacle to see that the ship’s course was 
kept truly, relapsing into a contem- 
plative current of thought, which Con- 
queror readily divined, from occasional 


observations, was not crossed by any 
thought of his own presence or per- 
sonality. 


Conqueror gave up the idea of getting 
any relief from his overwhelming desire 
for sleep by a chat with his officer as 
soon as he saw how much Mr. Parker 
continued to be occupied with his own 
thoughts to the exclusion of all else 
except what the routine of duty de- 
manded. 

In point of fact, the second officer 
was cudgelling his brains at that pa 
ticular time with the problem of how 
the thief amongst the ship's company of 
the John Line could be discovered and 
his iniquity brought home to him, and 
he was considering how far the captain’s 
proposal to ring the fire-bell and insti- 
tute a search below while the men were 
at their stations was likely to prove suc- 
cessful. 

Conqueror, of course, was not likely 
to to be able to aid his deliberations by 
throwing out any brilliant suggestions 
on the subject, and therefore Mr. Parker 
had paced the poop in the silence and 
solitude of his own company, as far as 
the weather-side of the deck admitted of 
his doing. 

Precluded from this chance of break- 
ing the spell of somnolency fast creep- 
ing over him again as the minutes sped 
by, after four bells had been struck 
by him, Conqueror at last hit upon an 
expedient which he thought might 
combine the two conflicting elements 
of watchfulness and repose harmo- 
niously. 

Going down the p-ladder to the 
quarter-deck, he took up the coil of the 
maintop - gallant - sheet, a moderately 
stout rope, and making it fast to two 
belaying-pins in the rail below the main 
rigging on the starboard side of the 

uarter-deck, he arranged the rope so 
that it formed a loop, the belaying-pins 
he selected being a few feet apart ; 
this loop hung down half way from 
the pin-rail to the deck, and by supple- 
menting another rope fastened in a 
similar way to the topgallant-sheet, 
the bight or loop made a sort of swing 
seat into which Conqueror could slip 
with ease, his feet just clearing the deck, 
and his head fitting in under the rail 
where the ropes were made fast to the 
belaying: pins. 

“This will do capitally,T shall be quite 
on the alert if I am called,” soliloquised 
he, “and I shall also be able to get a 
little snooze, for I declare unless I do 
what I heard old Wood talking about 
the other day and put something in my 
eyes to keep myself awake, can’t 
help having a bit of a doze. Let me 
see; what was it he said kept him 
awake, tobacco juice—or was it bhang? 
Oh! no, bhang was in reference to that 
mad fellow banging the bell about. 
Oh, yes, I remember, the fire-bell,” and 
in another minute Conqueror was as 
hard and fast in the arms of Morpheus 
as if he had been in his hammock on 
the ’tween decks. 

It is said that uneasy or uncomfort- 
able positions, if assumed by a sleeper, 
will probably be conducive of dreams ; 
it is also supposed that any train of 


thought indulged in, or with whid 
the mind is occupied prior to slumber, 
is likely to ampress itself, and becom 
reproduced in sleep with more intenaty 
when both the above conditions ar 
combined. How far that hypothes 
is a tenable one, I cannot say, 
having looked into the question wth 
the attention it demands, but sm 
such process appears to have gonea 
in Conqueror’s mind, if we may jadg 
from what took place on this « 
casion. ; 

The young apprentice had fala 
into a sound sleep directly be aot him 
self comfortably swung in the bight d 
the maintop-gallant-sheet, and inm 
diately be began to dream away as band 
as he could—perhaps as I have mg 
gested, the uncomfortable nature of bs 

rch, for the noose of a rope is nt 

yy any means of a downy nature aa 
couch, and certainly was like to leat 
its own deep impression on his les 
and body, might possibly have acer 
tuated his visions more upon his mind 
He dreamed that he was too late ior 
school, having first in imaginaia 
jumped back to Westender Acadeny. 
and thata wild-looking bhang-besoddes 
Lascar was ringing the class bell with 
all his might ; then he fancied that be 
was in trouble about the sarpint again 
and all of a sudden the scene Dg 
to the John Line, he dreamed that then 
was a fire in the fore-hold. At ths 
moment he heard a voice shouting. 8 
he imagined, “Strike the fire-bel- 
can’t you hear, youngster—rouse 0p 
and strike the bell.” Conqueror 
tumbled out of his noose all of 
heap, with the idea the ship was © 
fire in his mind, ard the order to xx 
the fire-bell, as he supposed it to be. 
his ears. re ae 

He rushed frantically to the ship'tel 
more asleep than awake, anxious 00: 
to be supposed to be negligent of his 
duty and asleep in his watch, and with- 
out a seconds delay began ringi 
away, ding, dong, ding, dong, 
such vigorous strokes of the clapper! 
the bell as would have awakened t& 
seven sleepers themselves, could they 
have heard the alarm. : 

In an instant the men composing the 
watch on deck sprung up from wher 
they were lying, and scarcely pausi{ 
to Yuddte up their “caulking tools 
as they called the coarse quilts and i: 
provised pillows some of them used t 
make the deck an easier bed thant 
otherwise would be, rushed for the or 
buckets kept hung up across the bi 
of the poop, the boats, or to joint? 
curpenter’s crew, in accordance with the 
stations allotted to them in the ships 
fire bill. Those of the watch on dec 
who had merely “ pricked for 
softest plank” upon which to make 
their temporary couches, had no 1" 
pedimenta, and were consequent 
amongst the first to take up the 
allotted positions in case of fire," 
which they hurried upon the sound 4 
the alarm rung out so loudly by Co 
queror at the ship’s bell. Thestroke! 
harlequin’s wand in a pantomine do 
not produce avything like the transfor 
mation of scene which Conquer’ 

formance created on board the J 

iné. From absolute quiet ‘and 
almost solemn silence of a still night # 
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» in the tropics, the ship’s sails 
pping half idly in the light breeze, 
s ship rippling gently through the 
ooth sea, and everything around 
sgesting security and repose, the 
inge to the most active life and 
sited movement which instantly took 
ce was a striking one. The car- 
iter half dressed flew with his lengths 
leather hoses in his hand to screw 
m tothe little hand -engine, his 
tes helping him. The boatswain and 
watch below appeared hastily upon 
Scene, rushing to their respective 
tions, some to pass water with the fire 
‘kets, some to prepare the boats for 
nediate service if required. The 
tain in his silk pyjamasand sleeping 
ss, a blue round-about hastily bue 
ed over it, popped out of the awning 
in almost simultaneously with the 
t sound Conqueror made upon the 
|, and Colenel Fortwell nth several 
er passengers were only a few 
ments behind him in making their 
yearance upon the scene. 

is Captain Brown stepped upon deck 
called out to the officer of the watch 
hout the slightest appearance of ex- 
ment in either his tone or manner. 
Where’s the fire, Mr. Parker? Is it 
ward or—” but his further utter- 
es were interrupted by the sight of 
h the quartermaster of the watch 
| the second officer running hastily 
Sonqueror, shouting at him. 


“Stop that ringing at once, you young 
monkey,” called out Mr. Parker, for 
Conqueror was still at the bell with one 
hand upon the clapper. 

“Why didn’t you strike five bells as 
I told you?” cried the quartermaster, 
following up the officer; and, seizing 
Conqueror by the arm, he gave him a 
thorough good shake. 

Poor Conqueror, thus rudely aroused 
to a sense of what he was doing, felt 
too overcome by shame and vexation to 
make any answer at first. 

“What do you mean by ringing the 
fire-bell, when you were told to strike 
five bells?” said Mr. Parker to him, 
more gent]. 


Captain Frown interposed now, per- 


ceiving the situation, and instead of 
completing his query as to the position 
of the fire, asked Conqueror how he 


came to make such a mistake when the 
ender given him was to strike the bell 
ve, 

“T can’t see,” said the captain, “how 
you could possibly take it to be fire 
ins ve.” 

Conqueror hung his head, and at last 
mustered up courage to say, 

“If you please, sir, I was dreaming.” 

“Dreaming ! Do you know, youngster, 
that dreaming, which means sleepin; 
in your watch, is a very improper an 
wrong practice to indulge in even in 
your early days of sea watches?” 

“Tm very sorry, sir, very,” replied 


Conqueror; “but I had such a vivid 
dream that the ship was on fire, that 
when the quartermaster called out I 
felt sure that he meant me to ring the 
fire-bell.” 


“Does he f° to sleep like this always 
in his watch, Parker?” said the cap- 
tain. 


“No, sir, not usually,” replied the 
second officer, “and I have given him a 
lecture already on the absolute necessity 
there is for him, if he ever hopes to do 
any good at sea as an officer, to keep 
his eyes open on duty.” 

“Twas not lying down, sir,” pleaded 
Conqueror ; “I only made a swing seat 
with those ropes to sit in for a little, I 
was 80 very drowsy, sir, but I did not 
intend to go to sleep, I assure you.” 

“Well, youngster, I hope it won't 
occur again, or else you will have to 
walk up and down in your watch with 
a capstan bar upon your shoulder,” said 
Captain Brown, about to return to his 
cabin and dismiss the ship’s company 
to their ordinary duties. At this 
minute, however, as the quartermaster 
was suggesting that young Conqueror 
ought to be made to keep the rest of his 
watch standing in a bucket, Leonard 
the ordinary seaman came rushing aft 
on the quarter-deck from the forecastle, 
shouting, “ Fire! fire ! fire !—The ship 
is on fire in the fore-peak ! —” 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


Ita the fine weather now in pros- 
pect the young colonists intended 
out into execution several of the 
mes they had thought about during 
long winter. i 
> the west it was only too obvi- 
that there was no land near the 
ad. Was it the same with regard 
xe north and pou ? Did the island 
ng to an archipelago or group in 
Pacific? It celtainly did_not, ac- 
ing to Baudoin’s map. Neverthe- 
there might be islands in these 
s, for Baudoin had no telescope or 
ses, and Auckland Hill was only 
| enough to command a horizon of 
>w miles. The boys with their 
ruments might discover what had 
1 beyond the powers of the survivor 
1e Duguay Trouin. 
zcording to the map, Charman 
id did not measure more than 
ve miles across to the eastward of 
ich Den. In a line with Schooner 
the coast was deeply indented, and 
xploring party might protitably be 
atched in that direction. 
it although in an astronomical 
e spring had commenced, yet the 
id was in so high a latitude, that 
vernal influence had not made 
f apparent. The month of Sep- 
ber and the first half of October 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A JOURNEY NORTHWARDS. 


were distinguished by a spell of bad 
weather ; and there were still sharp 
frosts, which did not last owing to the 
wind being so variable. During this 
equinoctial period the atmospheric 
troubles were very violent, as had been 
those which had brought the schooner 
across the Pacific. e heavy squalls 
seemed to shake the hill, and when 
they swept from over South Moor, 
where there was no obstacle to check 
them, hitter was the blast they brought 
from the Antarctic Ocean. Twenty 
times the wind blew in the store-room 
door and penctinted down the passage 
to the hall ; and this made things worse 
than they had been in the winter when 
the thermometer went down below 
zero. And it was not only the wind, 
but the rain and the hail with which the 
lads had to contend. 

To make things worse, the birds 
seemed to have disappeared as if they had 
sought refuge in parts of the island less 
ex. to the equinoctial gales, and the 
fish had also gone, probably frightened 
away by the agitation of the waters, 
pee roared ‘Mong the shore of the 
lake. 

The boys in French Den were not 
idle. The table could no longer be 
used as a vehicle on account of the snow 


| making a cart on which heavy weights 


could be moved. 

His idea was to use two of the wheels 
of the schooner’s windlass ; but he did 
not succeed without a number of trials 
which would have been avoided by a 
skilled artisan. The wheels were 
toothed, and after trying in vain to 
break the teeth, Baxter had to fill 
up the intervals with wedges of 
wood and, fasten them round with 
an iron hoop. Then the two wheels 
were fixed to an iron bar, and 
on this axletree a platform of planks 
was laid. It was a very rudimentary 
vehicle, but such as it was it would 
come in very useful. But as there were 
neither horses, mules, nor donkeys in 
the island, the boys would have to drag 
it themselves. 

If they could only have come across 
a few trained quadrupeds, what trouble 
they would have been spared! Why 
was the fauna of Charman Island so 
much richer in birds than in ruminants ? 
With the example of Service’s ostrich, 
would they ever he able to train the 
birds to work for them ? 

The nandu had lost nothing of its 
wildness. He would let no one approach 
him without defending himself with 
his beak and claws ; he tried his utmost 


| having gone, and Baxter set about | to break the cord which held him, and 
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his bird by dropping a blinker over the 
right or left eye, as the case might be? 
And why then should not his imitator 
succeed as he had succeeded? Service 
had even made a plait collar to fix on the 
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Den. The hunters went out, and the 
bill of fare soon felt the effects, although 
powder and shot were severely econo- 
mised. Wilcox went forth with his 
nets and snares, and caught several 


if he had done so he would soon have 
been lost under the trees in Trap Woods. 

But Service was not discouraged. 
He had naturally given the nandu the 
name of “ Hurricane,” like Master Jack’s 


N 


“It shook off the cap.” 


ostrich_in “The Swiss Family Robin- 
son.” But although he did his best to 
tame the restive animal, neither gentle- 
ness nor severity had any effect. 

“ And yet,” said he one day, referring 

to the romance of De Wyss, avhich he 
was for ever reading, “Jack managed 
to tame his ostrich in a very short 
time.” 
“Probably he did,” said Gordon. 
“But between your hero and yourself, 
Service, there is the same difference as 
between his ostrich and yours.” 

‘“‘ And what is that?” 

“Simply the difference between imagi- 
nation and reality.” 

“What does that matter?” replied 
Service. “I will get the better of this 
wtrich, or it shall tell me why.” 

“Very good !” said Gordon laughing. 
“TJ shall be as much surprised to hear it 
tell you as to see it obey you.” 

In spite of the chaff of his schoolmates, 
Service had decided to mount his nandu 
as soon as weather permitted. In imi- 
tation of his hero he had made a sort of 
harness out of sail-cloth and also a cap 
with blinkers. Had not Jack guided 


bird’s neck. But as to the cap, it was 
almost impossible to get it on to its 
head. 


The equinox was nearly over. The 
sun was gaining in power, and the sky 
was clearing. It was mid-October. 
The sun communicated its warmth to 
the shrubs and trees, which were begin- 
ning to become green again. 

@ boys could now be out of doors 
allday. The warm clothes, thick cloth 
trousers, and oilskins were beaten, 
repaired, folded, and carefully put away 
after being ticketed by Gordon. The 

oung colonists, more at ease in their 
ighter garments, greeted the return of 
summer with gladness, and one hope 
never left them, that of making some 
discovery that would improve their 
positions. During the summer might 
not a ship visit these parts? And if 
she passed in sight of Charman Island, 
why should she not send men ashore 
when she noticed the flag on the crest 
of Auckland Hill? 

During the second fortnight in Oc- 
tober many excursions were made with- 
in a radius of two miles round French 


brace of tinamous and bustards, and 
even a few small hares like agouti_ 
Several times a day he had to visit his. 
nets, for the jackals and _paperos were 
quite equal to being beforehand with 
him, and helping themselves to what- 
he had caught. 

Donagan killed a few peccaries and. 
guaculis—pigs and deer of small stature 
—which have savoury flesh ; but no one 
regretted he could not get near the 
nandus, as Service’s success with Hurri- 
cane was not encouraging. is was. 
clearly shown on the morning of the 
26th, when the obstinate boy tried to 
mount his ostrich. 

The boys were all out on the terrace 
to witness the interesting experiment, 
the little ones regarding their school- 
fellow with a certain feeling of envy 
mingled with anxiety. At the decisive 
moment they hesitated to ask Service 
to give them a ride. The bigger boys 
shook their heads, and Gordon tried to 
dissuade Service from attempting what 
seemed to him to be dangervus: But it 
was to no purpose, and they let him 
have his own way. 

Garnett and Baxter held the bird, 
which had its eyes covered with the 
blinkers from the cap, and Service, after 
many attempts, succeeded in getting on 
its back. Then in a somewhat hesitat- 
ing voice, he said, “ Let go!” 

e nandu, deprived of the use of its 
eyes, remained motionless with the hoy 
chnging firmly to it with his legs. But 
as soon as the blinkers were lifted with 
the cord that served for reins, the bird 
gave a tremendous leap, and shot off in 
the direction of the forest. 

Service was helpless to guide his steed. 
which fled with the speed of an arrow 
In vain he tried to stop it by dropping 
the blinkers ; with a knock of its head 
it shook off the cap, which slipped down 
its neck, to which Service was clingin 
with both arms. Then a violent shoc 
unseated the rider, and he fell to the 

round just as his mount was about tc 
isappear under the trees of Trag 
Woods. 

Service’s comrades ran up, and wher 
they arrived the ostrich was nearly oui 
of sight. 

Fortunately Service had rolled on t« 
the grass and sustained no injury. 

“The mad thing! the mad thing !’ 
saidhe. “Ah! If I catch you—” 

“But you will never catch him,” saic 
Donagan, laughing. 

% Well,® sai Webb, “your friend Jack 
is a better horseman than you are.” 

“My nandu was not tame enough,’ 
said Service. 

“ And never would be,” said Gordon 
“Console yourself with thinking tha 
you should never have had anything 
to do with the creature, and do not for 
get that inthe romance of De Wyss you 
must not believe all you read.” 

And thus the adventure ended, th: 
youngsters having no cause to regre 
they had not had their ostrich ride. 

In the first week of November th. 
weather appeared favourable for an ex 
pedition of some duration to thi 
western shore of Family Lake anc 
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thence to the northward. The sky was 
clear, the heat supportable, and there 
would be nothing imprudent in passing 
afew nights in the open air. 

Naturally the gunners of the colony 
formed part of the expedition, and this 
time Gordon thought it best to go with 
them. Those who remained at French 
Den were left’ in charge of Briant and 
Garnett. Later on Briant, it was 
arranged, would lead another expedition 
to the lower part of the lake, coasting 
itsshores in the boat and perhaps cross- 
ing it. 

Everything being arranged, Gordon, 
Donagan, Baxter, Wilcox, Webb, Cros: 
and Service started on the 5th o} 
November. : 

At French Den no change was made in 
the usual daily round. _In the hours not 
consecrated to work, Iverson, Jenkins, 
Dole, and Costar spent their time in 
fishing in the river, which was their 
favourite recreation. Moko stayed at 
home ; but do not think that the ex- 

lorers suffered from the want of a cook. 

Yas not Service with them? Was he 
mot cook’s mate? and had he not 
instanced his capabilities in that post as 
a reason for acom panying the expedition 
in which he might perhaps recover his 
ostrich ? 

Gordon, Donagan, and Wilcox each 
carried a gun and a revolver. Hunting- 
knives and two axes completed their 

equipment. Powder and shot were not 
to be used except in self-defence, or to 
bring down something to eat in case of 
their failing to obtain provisions in a 
more economicai way. To this end 
Baxter brought his lasso and the bolas, 
in the use of which practice had made 
dhiim expert. A very quiet boy was 
Baxter, but a clever one, and he had 


quickly made himself master of these 


weapons against objects at rest, but 


-~whether he would succeed with animals 
zat full speed remained to be seen. 


Gordon had brought with him the 


Halkett india-rubber boat, which was 
very 
weighing only a few pounds; and the 
map showed two tributaries of the lake 
where the boat might be of use in case 
there was no ford. 


portable, shut up in its bag, and 


According to the map, of which 


Gordon carried a copy for consultation 
and 
Fansily Lake was about eighteen miles 
long, reckoning the ins an 
exploration would therefore take quite 
three days going and returning, if no 
delay were met with. 


verification, the western shore of 


outs. The 


Gordon and his companions, preceded 


by Fan, left Trap Woods to the left, and 


walked ata g pace along the sandy 
shore. When they had gone more than 
two miles they were farther away than 
any of the excursions had been since 
uarters had been taken up at the cave. 
ereabouts a few cortadera bushes 
grew in clumps, among which the tallest 
of the party disappeared. The advance 
was thus somewhat hindered, but this 
‘was not regretted, as Fan stopped and 
inted before one of a group of half a 
lozen holes in the ground. ; 
Evidently she had scented some ani- 
mal at home that ze would tng easy % 
kill Donagan was_Pringing his gun 
the shoulder when Gordon stopped him, 


« 


5 our po 
aed 


“ Perhaps our breakfast is there ?” 
said the young hunter. 

“And our dinner too ?” said Service, 
kneeling down to the hole. 

“Tf they are, we can get them out 
without wasting any lead,” said Wilcox. 

“ And how?” said Webb. 

“ By smoking out the hole.” 

Between the clumps of cortadera the 
round was covered with dry twigs, a 
undle of which Wilcox soon had alight 

in front of one of the holes. A minute 
later there appeared a dozen half-suffo- 
cated rodents trying in vain to escape. 
They were tucutuco hares, and Service 
and Webb soon dispatched a few with 
the axes, while Fan strangled three 
others with her teeth. 

“That will make an excellent meal !” 
said Gordon. 

“And I'll see after them,” said Ser- 
vice, eager to begin his duties as master 
cook. “I'll start on them at once if you 
like.” 

“ At our first halt,” answered Gordon. 


It took half an hour to get through | 
this forest in miniature of cortadera | 


the cliff. All this part of the island was 
covered with the dense forest which 
Briant and his companions had c 

in their first expedition, and through 
which ran the stream they had called 
Dike Creek. 

According to the map, this stream 
flowed into the lake ; and it was at ita 
mouth that the boys arrived about 
eleven o'clock, having accomplished six 
miles since their departure. Here they 
halted at the foot of a superb parasol 
pine. A fire of wood was lighted be- 
tween two large stones. In a few 
minutes two of the tucutucos, skinned 
and drawn by Service, were roasting 
before a crackling fire. And while Fan 
lay in front and sniffed the grateful 
perfume of the venison, the cook took 
care to turn the spit so that the tucu- 
tucos should not spoil. 

There was not much fault to be found 
with Service’s first attempt. There was 
enough to eat, and the meat was savoury 
with the flavour of the aromatic herbs 
on which the rodents feed ; and, except 
a few biscuits in place of bread, the 


bushes. Beyond appeared the beach 
with a long line of dunes, the sand of 
which was so fine and light as to blow 
up with the least breeze. 

The flank of Auckland Hill was now 


wder, Donagan,” said 


more than two miles away to the west- 
ward, owing to the direction taken by 


“ But you will never catch him I 


provisions brought in the bags were left 
untouched. 

The meal over, a start was made 
across the creek, and as there was a 
ford, there was no need to waste time 
in etting out the boat. 7 

The ore of the lake becoming 
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marshy, obliged them to keep away to 
the edge of the forest. The species of 
trees did not change—magniticently- 
n oaks, and 
ines of different kinds fringed the way. 
Numbers of charming birds leapt from 

fek woodpeckers 


grown beeches, birches, 


branch to branch, b 


wide, barred the way. This was one of 
the outlets of the lake, and flowed round 
the north of Auckland Hill into the 


Pacitic beyond Schooner Bay. 
Gordon decided to camp here. 
Twelve miles were enough.for one day. 


And as the stream required a name he 
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“The cook took care to turn the spit.” 


with red crests, flycatchers with white 
tufts, wrens of the scytalop species, 
thousands of creepers chuckling amid 
the foliage, with finches, larks, and 
thrushes singing or whistling in full 

wer. Afar in the sky hovered con- 
lors, urubus, and a few pairs of carac- 
aras, the voracious eagles of South 
America. 

Probably in remembrance of Robinson 
Crusoe, Service regretted that the par- 
rot family was not represented in the 
island’s ornithology. If he could not 
tame an ostrich, he might succeed with 
one of those talkative birds; but not 
one did he see. 

In short, there was abundance of birds 
and animals for food ; and Gordon could 
not refuse Donagan the pleasure of 
shooting a mioderate-sized peccary, 
which would do for breakfast in the 
morning, if not for dinner that night. 

There was no need to enter the forest, 
and the advance was comparatively 
easy. Thus they continued skirting the 
trees until five o’clock, when the second 
watercourse, which was about forty feet 


called it Stop River, on account of the 
halt on its banks. 

The camp was pitched under the 
trees nearest the lake. The birds were 
reserved for breakfast, and the tucu- 
tucos formed the principal dish; and 
again Service performed his duties 
satisfactorily. The want of rest soon 
followed on the want of food, and as the 
mouths had opened in hunger the eyes 
soon shut in sleep. A large fire was 
lighted, before which the boys, wrapped 
in their blankets, stretched themselves 
down. Wilcox and Donagan took it in 
turns to watch, but the fire’s bright 
light kept wild animals at a distance ; 
so there was no alarm, and at day- 
break all were ready to resume the 
journey. 

But the river had not only to be named 
—it had to be crossed ; and as it was 
not fordable, the Halkett boat was 
brought into use. 

It was a frail craft—able to carry but 
one at a time—so that the water had to 
be crossed from the left bank to the 
right seven times, and this took an 
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hour. But the provisions and scm 
nition were kept dry. 

Fan did not mind wetting her fed 
and, jumping in, swam across in. is 
moments. 

The ground being no longer n-r5 
the boys kept along by the 
after breakfast at ten oclock of 
grilled peccary they bore away wt 
wards. There was nothing © 
that the end of the lake was nea. 
eastern horizon was all the time it: 
by the circular line of water ani 
It was not till noon that Donagat. ‘| 
ing through the glasses, exclaimd- 

“ There is the other bank!” 

And all looked in the same dint 
and saw a few tree-tops beginuxx 
show above the water. eae 

“We must not stop,” said Gr 
“Let us get there before night.” 

An arid plain, undulated with}: 
sandhills, dotted with a few cluny 
rushes and reeds, stretched away v-! 
sight. In this northern part it apr" 
as though Charman Island 
only of vast sandy tracts, contri’! 
with the verdant forests of thec'” 
and to it Gordon appropriately ga" 
name of Sandy Desert. k 

By three o'clock the opposite ie 
appeared distinctly about two i-: 
the north-east. There seemed t+! 
living creature near except thes” 
—cormorants, petrels, and gre's 
which Hew over on their way © 
shore. 

If the schooner had been wk 
these parts the boys would havet 
they were indeed on a barren i 
vain would they have sou 
desert for their comfortable dvel 
French Den. When the shelter 
schooner failed them, they would t: 
found no other shelter here. ; 

Need they now farther to ex? 
a part of the island that seemed au 
habitable? Could they not leave? 
another expedition the explora?” 
the right bank of the lake, wher 
forest might again be found! Assur 
Besides, it would be on the east. 
they would tind the American co 
if Charman Island were anywher’ 
it. However, at Donagan’ suge’ 
they resolved to gain the extr 
the lake, which could not be 
for the double curve of its bank: 
sharper and sharper. And at i 
a halt was nade at a little creek "” 
ran inat the north angle of fx 
Lake. x 

Here there was not a tree, not er" 
clump of grass, of moss, or dry 
There being no fuel, the boy 
content themselves with the pro" 
brought with them ; and as thee “i 
no shelter, they had to sleep un af : 
stars on the bed of sand. But wt" 
came to trouble the silence of the#" 

(To be continued.) 
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A HINT For BaZAAns. 


A correspondent writes :— In the an 
number of last year you gave — Sf 
“Egg-straordinary notions.’ It val it 
terest you to know that I did Pat =) 
baraar, and they sold remarkabh fi 
They were done in water-colours, 
nished with copal varnish. This mi 
a hint to some others of your 2 
readers.” 
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ASEBY is a 
small vil- 
lage lying on the 
north-western 
side of North- 
amptonshire. 
The district is 
reputed to be the 
highest table- 
land in England. 
In the parish it- 
* self are several 
hils, which Car- 
lyle calls “‘ broad, 
blunt, clayey 
masses.” 


It was here, in the heart of the country, 
at one of the most determined battles of 
e Civil Wars was fought. This encounter 
oroughly decided the relative positions of 
at ill-fated monarch Charles 1, and his 
eat antagonist, Oliver Cromwell. Previ- 
i3 to this engagement, with one notable 
ceeption, that of Marston Moor, every 
eat battle was, as is well known, favour- 
ole, more or less, to the Royalist cause. 
During the spring of 1645, after many 
tempts between the rival parties to nego- 
ate for peace, war was once more vigor- 
wly renewed. The King everywhere 
emed to gain the advantage, and after 
te relief of Taunton, the reduction of 
hester, and an easy victory at Leicester, 
2 proceeded to Daventry, where for a time 
2 amused himself with chasing hares and 
xe. 

Fairfax, the new commander of the 
arliamentarian .forces, on receiving intel- 
gence of the King’s whereabouts, imme- 
lately started northwards from Oxford, 
od on June 11th the Royalists became 
ware of his near approach. On the follow- 
ig morning Fairfax further alarmed them 
t Borough Hill, where he took some pri- 
mers, and learned the King’s movements. 
ive days previous he had written to the 
arliament for Cromwell to be sent to take 
xecommand of the horse, an engagement 
eing imminent. The Parliament at once 
Mered Cromwell to join Fairfax without 
elay. 

On June 13th Fairfax reached the village 
fGuilsborough, and was somewhat anxious 
3 to his position. Here he immediately 
ammoned a council of war to decide the 
ext movement. Whilst this was sitting 
md shouts burst forth from all parts of the 
amp, and soon the welcome intelligence 
f the approach of Cromwell and his ‘Iron- 
ides” reached the general’s tent. Then 
ne situation became changed. The face 
f Fairfax, which but an hour before looked 
ad and downcast, became bright with con- 
dence and hope. The intelligence had a 
‘onderful effect on the whole army. The 
dldier-puritan watching his camp fire heard 
:, and excitedly stirred the dying embers ; 
he trooper, with knitted brow, reflectin; 
n what another day might bring, wit! 
edoubled energy rubbed up his chaiwer'e 
tappings. ‘The arrival of Oliver and his 
mmortal regiment put to flight all anxiety, 
nd a forward move was at once decided 
pon. After a slight rest, the advance was 
aade at daybreak. Cromwell pointed out the 


ray; General Harrison was sent forward 


) Keep a good look-out. Ireton turned 
rom the high road to attack the enemy’s 
lank ; the general and Cromwell kept with 
he main body. 

The King learned of the approach of the 
*arliamentarians by Ireton falling on his 
"tposts. This act at once gave the alarm 
© bis army, and at Market Harborough, 
vhither ef proceeded from Daventry, he 
‘nmoned a council of war. During these 
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THE BATTLE OF NASEBY. 


deliberations some difference of opinion was 
expreased as to the advisability of giving 
Fairfax battle before reaching Leicester, 
but Prince Rupert’s readiness to fight, and 
contempt for the “new model,” carried the 
day. The King, at the breaking up of the 
council, decided not to wait the enemy’s 
arrival, but at once to return and meet 

‘im. 

As Fairfax on that memorable Saturday 
morning, June 14th, 1645, approached 


Naseby village, on the rising ground some 
two miles ahead he beheld the Royalist 
soldiers steadily coming forward. “Both 


armies had a full view of each other’s move- 
ments. The King’s troops took up their 
ition on the north-western side of Naseby 
eld. Fairfax planted his soldiers on the 
hills about half a mile to the seuth, a deep 
hollow se) ting the contending forces. 
On the King’s side Prince Rupert —the 
daring and impulsive Rupert—was given 
the command of the Tight wing ; Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale the left ; Lord Ashley the 
main body ; Charles, Lord Lindsay, and Sir 
George Lisle remained with the reserves. 

The Parliamentarian forces were under 
the command of Fairfax, who, with Skippon, 
took charge of the centre; Cromwell led 
the right wing, Ireton the left, the reserves 
being under the command of Rainsborough, 
Hammond, and Pride. 

The order of both armies was very simi- 
lar, viz., the infantry taking the centre 
with the cavalry as wings. Neither side 

much advantage over the other as 
to position. Cromwell, with his keen per- 
ception, saw that the broken ground near to 
him might be of service, and he accord- 
ingly at once placed some of his men behind 
it to screen them from the enemy. 

Various accounts are given as to the 
number of soldiers on the field, and a 
moderate estimate is about 20,000, almost 
equally divided. 

The Royalists for the most part placed 
bean-stalks in their hats, and some of the 
Parliamentarians wore white per or 
linen, though others fought without any 
badge at all. 

A shi north-west wind was blowing, 
and a little maneuvring took place to gain 
the advantge of it. Occasional shots from 
the cannon ploughed the ground here and 
there, or struck some straggling bush on 
the moor or hillside, whilst from the Par- 
liamentarian ranks, steadily into the hollow 
descended a forlorn-hope of musquetiers. 
The bait proved successful, and drew forth 
@ warm response from the Royalists. This 
was the signal for real work, and in grim 
earnest the battle began. 

Rupert, the fiery and impetuous Rupert, 
all anxious for the fray, charged Ireton, 
madly shouting as he went, ‘God and 
Queen Mary! Treton as resolutely re- 
ceived him, but the charge was so fierce and 
wild that nothing could withstand it; the 

lant general was completely overborne, 
is horse received a mortal wound and fell 
from under him. In the mélée that ensued 
he was wounded in thigh and face, and, 
alas! was also taken prisoner. Rupert, 
with an eye for a prize, started for the bag- 
gage-waggons, and allowed the dispersed 
troopers again to rally. 

But what about the other wing—how 
fared it there? Did the Invincible give 
way? As well ask, ‘‘ Did the skics fall?” 
Langdale, well aware whom he had to meet, 
did Fis best, but like a wall of adamant the 
“immortal regiment” stood firm. In their 
turn the Ironsides charged—but how ?— 
‘like a torrent driving all before them.” 
Down the hill they poured, making mother 
earth tremble ogain with their mighty thun- 
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dering tramp ; up the narrow vale, in des- 
perate haste, victors and vanquished rushed; 
and to prevent their chance of rallying 
Cromwell grimly drove from off the tiel 
his brave but beaten foes. Then, high above 
the din of battle and clash of arms, with 
stentorian voice, he led ‘‘a halt!” to 
order a detachment to keep Langdale at a 
respectful distance, that success might be 
doubly sure. Flushing with victory, he then 
hurried back to Fairtax. There the work 
was warm. Ashley, with the King’s centre, 
marched readily to the fight, each side dis- 
charping one volley, and then ensued ‘‘a 
hand-to-hand conflict,” the soldiers fighting 
with the butt-ends of their muskets. The 
Parliamentarians—all except Fairfax’s regi- 
ment—gave way, but they rallied again. 
The general having lost his helmet, - 
headed he urged his men to the front, “and 
thought not for a moment of retreat.” 
Skippon, too, was busy, and in bringing 
forward his troops was shot in the side; 
but there was metal in him, for stil] he led 
them on, saying, ‘‘Come, my boys, my 
brave boys, I will run the same hazard with 
ou; remember ‘the cause’ is God’s.” 

‘airfax bade him retire, but the old hero 
answered, ‘‘No; I will not stir whilst a 
man will stand!” The disorder was great, 
and was only removed by the regimente 
falling back on the reserves: when re-es- 
tablished, again they advanced. At tha’ 
critical moment the lieutenant-general ap 
peared, and the issue was practically de 
cided, for the Royalists at such a front 
turned and fled, all except one regiment. 
These stood firmly and alone, and were 
attacked by Fairfax in the front and by 
Skippon in the rear. Charles seeing them 
stand, placed himself at the head of the 
reserves, shouting, ‘‘ Now, messieurs, one 
charze mors, and victory is ours! God and 
Queei Mary!” But the Earl of Carnwath 
placed his hand on the King’s bridle, and 
with some full-mouthed Scottish oaths, 
cried, ‘‘ Will you go to your death!” turn- 
ing the head of his master’s steed as he 
spoke, and ‘‘straight flew the King.” 

As that last regiment broke and fell, a 
well-known voice was heard, and men 
elated with victory eagerly listened as 
Oliver cried, ‘‘ They are delivered into our 
hands, let us unite ranks for a final and 


decisive rput. Ho! advance! left wheg)! 
march! charge! God is our strength!” 
And ere fite minutes had passed, that hilly 


moofland was covered with men and horses 
awiftly flying from the hotly-pursuing foe. 
The rout was final and very decisive. 

Rupert came back from his unsuccessful 
attack on the Parliamentarian baggage, for 
that had been securely guarded by Crom- 
well early in‘the morning. Rupert’s de- 
mand for surrender was quickly answered 
by bullet, sword, and halberd. The recep- 
tion being warmer than he anticipated, he 
hurried back, thinking that all was right 
for the Royalists, but seeing on his near 
approach the very unsatisfactory state of 
the King’s affaira, he wisely secured his 
safety by flight, and had some difficulty in 
regaining his royal kinsman. 

e victorious Parliamentarians chased 
the retreating enemy tliat day to Market 
Harborough, and afterwards on to Leicester, 
taking thousands of them prisoners, also 
twelve cannons, besides the King’s carriage, 
and his cabinet, which contained many 
letters. 

Cromwell that same evening reported the 
victory, warmly eulogising Fairfax and the 
whole army, in a letter addressed to the 
Speaker of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, 

oa H.W. 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


CHAPTER 11.—FIVE O'CLOCK TEA ON THE RED SEA. 


“T wukE M. 


_M. Mauny 
certainly, said the Consul next 
e 


very much, 


morning, as took his seat opposite 
his daughter at the breakfast-table. 
“He has good manners ; besides, he is 
evidently energetic, and as a set-off, he 
is not a bad-looking young fellow.” 

“Tn a word,” answered Gertrude, with 
a slightly embarrassed laugh, “he has 

uite made a conquest of you, dear 
‘ather,and perhaps,” she continued, with 
a touch of malice, “he will be more 
pleased than surprised when he knows 
1t.” 

“That is the way with all you girls!” 
said the Consul. “They are always 
ready to pick out the faults in their 
sincerest admirers. For I could_see 
that he was smitten with you. But, 
of course,” he continued, good- 
humouredly pretending to take her at 
her word, “if you do not like him, it is 
as well that I should know it at once. 
He has just sent mea line inviting us 
both to go over the Dover Castle this 
evening ; but I can go alone, and make 
some excuse for you !” 

“An excuse for not going over the 
Dover Castle? Youare laughing at me, 
dear papa,” she answered, quickly. 
“Why, I want an excuse to see it! I 
am most grateful to M. Mauny for in- 
siting me. J meant to give him a hint 
last night at dinner when I spoke about 
the tapering masts that have been a 
three days’ wonder to the world of 
Suakim ; but I feared he would never 
descend from the transcendental heights 
of astronomy to notice the curiosity of 
such an insignificant person as myself.” 

“You were mistaken, you see. Well, 
then, it is settled. Be ready to go at 
sunset, about five o'clock, and a boat 
shall be waiting at the quay.” 


So saying, the Consul buried his head 
in the newspapers, which_he generall 
read during breakfast. Gertrude left 
the room a few minutes afterwards to 
make preparations, chatting the while 
with her little Arab maid Fatima. She 
was waiting for her father, gloves 
buttoned, at least an hour before he 
came to fetch her. 

Suakim is by no means a ee tow! 
and in three minutes the father an 
daughter reached the quay. They saw 
Norbert at once. He seemed to be 
waiting for them. A stranger was 
with him. 

“We scarcely dared to hope that 
Madlle. Kersain would do us the favour 
of accompanying you,” he said, taking 
both the hands held out to him. “Let 
me introduce you to my friend Sir 
Bucephalus Coghill ; he is a member of 
our expedition, and, with myself, will 
have much pleasure in doing the 
honours of the Dover Castle.” 

Sir Bucephalus Coghill, Baronet, was 
a tall, slender, elegant young man of 
twenty-six years of age. Tris clear 
complexion bore evidence to_ his 
nationality, but he appeared fitted 
rather for the hunting-tield than for a 
scientific expedition. He had, however, 
been a greet traveller, and he was soon 
engaged in lively conversation with the 
Consul and his daughter. 

Norbert, however, was quite taken 

with what was assing a few paces 
off ina group of several Arabs and 
three Europeans, where an old negro, 
habited in white linen, was acting as 
interpreter to the rest. 

“It isMabrouki! You have got hold 
of him already,” said the Consul, 
observing the direction in which the 
young astronomer was looking. 


“Yes, he is trying to negotiate with 
some camel-drivers, but he does not 
seem to be making much way with 
them.” 

Only in the East, indeed, would it be 
possible to hear such a niedley of cries 
and groans as proceeded from the afore- 
said group, conspicuous among whom 
was a bearded, hook-nosed, turbaned 
fellow, who vowed he could not accept 
a centime less, swearing by the head of 
his father he would be reduced to die of 
hunger: But all this eloquence had 
little effect on the Europeans, one of 
whom left the group, and, coming upto 
Norbert, said abruptly,— 

“The dogs ask ten piastres a camel, 
and won't take less.” 

“Allow me to introduce you to Mr. 
Ignaz Vogel, one of the directors of our 
expedition,” said Norbert. 

‘he director was not very present- 
able—squinting, undersized, bedizened 
with rings and trinkets, his miserable 
little 'y clothed in a wide-checked 
suit, with the smallest of hats resting 
on a thick shock of hair. 

“Permit me to leave you for aminute 
on a matter of importance,” said 
Norbert to his guests. 

They bowed assent. 

“Ten piastres?” he resumed in an 
aside to Vogel. “And how many 
camels?” 

“Twenty-five, at ten piastres a head. 
I think it exorbitant.” 

“No. On the contrary. Have you 
considered the distance? Would that 
we had five hundred camels at that 
price instead of twenty-five. POESEO 
them at once, but be careful not to let 
the men see that we have such need of 
them.” 

“Very well,” said the other ; “I will 
manage it.” 

“ A strange associate, truly, for Mon- 
sieur Mauny and that correct youn; 
Englishman,” observed the Consul an 
Gertrude to each other. 

But the pleasure of a trip on the sea 
soon effaced the disagreeable image of 
Ignaz Vogel. Six sturdy sailors, pulling 
well together, brought them in_ two 
minutes to the gangway of the Dover 
Castle, whose captain awaited them 
with a courteous sresting: 

They duly admired the cleanliness, 
discipline, and good order that reigned 
everywhere, and asked, as usual, a 
thousand explanations that were all for- 
gotten the next minute. They were told 
the name of every little bit of rope, and 
initiated into all the customary rites of 
the occasion. At length,wheneverything 
had been lauded to the skies, came the 
chief rite of all, the collation, which the 
two young men had ordered to be laid 
out aft under an eine: 

The table was covered with fruit, ices, 
and pastry, embedded in flowers ; and. 
to the great surprise of M. Kersain and 
his daughter, there was a profusion of 
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saperb plate and rare china. The 
Consul eould not refrain from compli- 
menting his host. 

“All these splendours are due to Sir 
Bucephalus, and not to me,” laughingly 
replied Norbert. “fam not in the habit, 
I assure you, of always eating off silver 
plate or drinking tea out of porcelain 
cups; but the three other commissioners 
and myself take our meals with Sir 
Bucephalus, and this is the Asiatic 
luxury he shares with us.” 

“Noluxury could be too great for our 
present guests,” said Sir Bucephalus. 
“But I must beg them to believe that [ 
could very well dispense with it, only 
my domestic tyrant will not allow me to 
have my own way.” 

“Sir Bucephalus,” exclaimed Norbert, 
“possesses a model valet, who would 
deem it a crime not to regulate his 
master’s life in accordance with the laws 
of etiquette.” 

“He knows how to decorate a. table,” 
said Gertrude ; “ these pomegranate 
blossoms have a charming effect.” 

Tyrrell Smith, the valet in question, 

coming up at this juncture, the conver- 
sation was changed, and before long 
joyous peals of laughter resounded over 
the Red Sea. 
_In the midst of the hilarity Ignaz 
Vogel made his appearance, escorted by 
the two individuals they had seen with 
him on the quay. Norbert at once in- 
troduced them as— 

“Mr. Peter Gryphins, Mr. Costerus 
Wagner — directcrs of the expedi- 
tion.” 

The three new-comers seated them- 
selves at table without ceremony. 

“More directors,” thought Gertrude. 
“They look rather like servants out for 
a holiday.” 

“Have you succeeded in settling your 
business without being outrageously 
cheated by those cunning rascals?” 
asked the Consul. 

“No,” replied Peter Gryphins, who 

might have come straight froma stable, 
judging from his scanty waistcoat and 
gaitered legs. “We have got hold of 
thirty-five camels, instead of the fifty 
that were promised us.” 
_ “These Arabs make a boast of fool- 
ing us,” added Ignaz Vogel. “I am 
very doubtful whether we shall get 
what we want.” 

“Do you want such an enormous 
number of men and beasts?” asked the 
Consul. 

“We want at least eight hundred 
camels,” replied Norbert, “and_a pro- 
Pportionate number of guides. We have 
to disembark all our material and con- 
vey it to the table-land of Tekbali. It 
is no easy matter, I know. But the 
thing can be done if the people do not 
raise insurmountable obstacles.” 

“Why did you not tell me sooner of 
your difficulties?” asked the Consul. 
“Tcould have saved you many useless 
comings and goings. You must know 
that there is nothing to be done through- 
out the Suakim territory unless you 
tary directly with the real lord of the 
land.” 


“And who is he ?” asked Norbert. 

“He is a local saint, eit Berea 
Mogaddem of Rhadameh, and_head o 
the powerful tribe of the Cherofas. 
Not only will no camels be forthcoming 
withonf his permission, but if you h 


had the imprudence to bring any from 
Egypt or Syria, you would assuredly 
have been attacked and robbed in the 
desert.” 

“Are you speaking seriously?” ex- 
claimed the young astronomer. 

“Most seriously. You must indubi- 
tably win over this high personage to 
your enterprise, or give it up.” 

“ And how can I manage to gain the 


“Mr. Peter Gryphins, 


protection of this powerful Mogaddem?” 
said Norbert. 

“Have you forgotten that a golden 
key will open many doors !” 

“How? Would the saint be amenable 
to mercenary considerations?” 

“Between ourselves, I believe he 
knows no other. Sidi-Ben-Kamsa is 
one of the most singular phenomena of 
this country. It is to him that recourse 
must be had for everything and on 
every occasion. He gives audience 
every morning at sunrise, like the Com- 
mander of the Faithful in the Arabian 
Nights. His receptions are much sought 


after, and it would be inconvenient to 
go there empty-handed.” 

“No matter,” rejoined Norbert. “We 
are prepared to go with full hands. Is 
it far from here? 


| 
| “About two days’, or rather two 


nights’, march.” nel / 

“We had better go and visit this 

ersonage to-morrow. What say you, 
| Coghill?” 


Mr. Costerus Wagner—" 


“T say that the excursion would be a 
real pleasure party if M. and Madlle. 
Kersain will come, too,” answered the 
baronet. 

“Madlle. Kersain!” — “My daugh- 
ter !” simultaneously cried Norbert and 
the Consul. . 

“Oh, a thousand thanks, Monsieur !” 
exclaimed Gertrude, quite delighted. 
“You could not have proposed anything 
that would please me better. If my 
father will only say ‘ Yes,’ I will show 
you that a woman can travel in the 
desert without being in any one’s way. 
Oh! papa, do consent! You know 
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that for a long while I have been dying 
to see this famous Mogaddem.” 

“Very well, very well,” smilingly 
answered her father, who had no wish to 
refuse his daughter the promised plea- 
sure, and was only fearful of intruding. 
“But are you quite sure that we shall 
not be in the way, Monsieur Mauny ?” 

“Oh, no! Has not Sir Bucephalus 
told you that if you come thé journey 
will be turned into a pleasure party ? 

“Tt is very kind of you to make me 
so welcome. It is settled, then? For 
a long while past my brother-in-law, 
Doctor Briet, has been urging us to 
make this strange excursion with him. 
He shall join us if you are willing ; I 
do not doubt but that he will be ready.” 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH 


An Armada Medal. 


HE first medal granted to the Navy 
seems to have been that for the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada. if com- 
memorative medals for this service there 
are many, but that specially granted as a 
naval reward is stated to have been the oval 
one, of which there is an excellent specimen 
in the gallery at the British Museum. On 
the obverse is the bust of Elizabeth, with 
hair very compact and adorned with pearls, 
the Queen wearing a very large ruff, and a 
gown with lozenge-shaped puffings, and a 
t show of jewellery. The Jegend is 
“ELIZABETH. D. G..ANGLIE. F. ET. HI.REG.” 
The reverse has an ark on very troubled 
waters, the ark having a prominent chim- 
ney, which seems to be on fire to judge from 
the smoke which is ascending in curious SS 
wreaths into the sky, where there is a thick 
patch of cloud, from which the rays of the 
sun issue in spear-heads. The motto is 
“‘SEVAS. TRANQUILLA. PER. VNDAS”(Tran- 
quil amid violent waves). 

Most of the Armada medals had the bay- 
tree as the device, but there is one very 
curious one—commemorative, of course—in 
which the obverse has a group of Pope, 
kings, bishops, and others, all blindfolded, 
and seated in consultation on a floor brist- 
ling with spikes, the legends being ‘‘o. 
CCECAS . HOMINUM. MENTES.0O. PECTORA. 
caca.” (Oh, the blind minds, the blind 
hearts, of men !), and ‘‘ DURUM . EST. CON- 
TRA . STIMULOS . CALCITRARE” (It is hard 
to kick against the pricks), The reverse of 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


The baronet and Norbert bowed their 
assent. As to the three directors, no 
one noticed their presence, or seemed 
to consider them _as forming part of 
the expedition. But the one whom 
Norbert had called Costerus Wagner, 
and who, from his large flapping hat 
and long yellow hair, might very well 
pose as a scientist at large, suddenly 
said :— 

“Do you think it necessary for Vogel, 
Gryphins, and myself to 60 on “this 
journey ?” 

“By no means,” answered Norbert, 
significantly ; “and if you prefer to 
remain here and superintend the land- 
ing of the material—” 

“The landing is the captain’s affair,” 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


PART I. 


this medal has the Spanish Fleet driven 
against the rocks, with ‘‘ VENI. VIDE. VIVE. 
1588” (Come, see, live), and ‘‘TV. DEVS. 
MAGNYS . ET. MAGNA. FACIS. TV. SOLYS. 
DEVS.” (Thou, God, art great, and doest 
wondrous things ; thou art God alone). 

The ark medal is, however, the official 
one. It was cast, not struck, and it had a 
ring for suspension to a small silver chain. 

For the next medal we must leap to the 
days of the Long Parliament. In 1650 a Cap- 
tain Wyard, in a ship of twenty-two guns, 
was convoying @ fleet of merchantmen from 
Hull to London and Rotterdam. He was met 
by six Irish frigates of 26 guns, 22 guns, 20 
guns, 18 guns, 16 guns, and 16 guns respec- 
tively, and fought a long battle against them, 
lasting from ten at night on the 31st of Jul 
to noon the next day, and he beat them off. 
For this brilliant little action he was granted 
amedal. On the reverse is a ship engaged 
between two frigates, with four others in 
the distance, the legend being ‘‘SERVICE. 
DONE . AGAINST . SIX . SHIPS. JULY. Y. 
XXXI. AND. AUGUST. Y.1. 1650.” On the 
obverse is an anchor, from the beams of 
which are hung two round shields, one with 
the cross of St. George, the other with the 
harp of Ireland, the motto being ‘‘ME- 
RUISTE ” (Thou hast deserved it). 

In 1651 Scotland was incorporated into 
the Commonwealth, and then these two 
shields hanging from the anchor became 
three, thereby turning tie device into a 
ludicrous resemblance to a pawnbroker’s 
sign. This pawnbroker’s sign is on the ob- 
verse of all ‘the subsequent sea-medals 
granted by the Commonwealth. 

For the great victory over the Dutch in 
1653 the reverse of the medal had a very 
broad border of Dutch trophies, and a 
spirited device of a naval engagement, with 
a ship sinking in the foreground, on the 
stern of which is the die-sinker’s name—by 
way probably of a joke. This cumbrously 
humorous sinker was our friend Simon, of 
whom we heard in ‘The Medals of the 
British Army,” and who was far and away 
the best workman of his age. 

The same medal, without the border, was 
granted to all officers and men engaged in 
saving the Triumph in this action of July, 
1653. The Triumph was Blake’s flagship, 
and had always been to the fore in his 
battles, so that his men were very proud of 
fer. In this July battle Blake was away 
ill, and the Triumph, under another com- 


interrupted Peter Gryphins, in a sul: 
tone. “And the articles are preix 
we ought not to leave you.” 

“The articles having been dravn =: 
at my suggestion, there is no nea 
quote them to me,” replied Norbert. 

“TI think our best plan is to entn< 
Mabrouki with all the preparati: 
continued Norbert to the Consul 
if it is agreeable to you we might 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow night,” replied M. Ee 
sain ; “for, as you doubtless know. «:- 
can travel only at night and mon 
in this climate. Shall we meet at x 
o'clock at the Consulate?” 

“Yes, at six oclock.” 

(To be continued.) 


NAVY. 


mander, caught fire in the thick of thef-!: 
and was abandoned by most of the ere: 
but the rest resolved to save their old 
if they could, and with great effort 
ceeded in doing so. It was a gallant c- 
gallantly done, a handful of men savin: é 
ship on fire in the very heart of 
enemies ; and Blake was not a little pr: 
of the faithful of bis ship's company, 2 
as a mark of distinction this oval medal» 
ngraved with the inscription, 
T. SERVICE, IN. SAVING. Y. TRIVIIE 
D.IN, FIGHT. WH. ¥. DVCH. IN. JVL) 


FI 
1653.” 
On the 3rd of June, 1665, there was 4 
great naval battle off Lowestoft, duly mt: 
tioned in all history books. The Duke «! 


York, afterwards James 1., with ! 
Rupert and the Earl of Sandwich. 
met and defeated the Dutch under ©) 
taking, burning, or sinking twenty-fuu! 
their ships, slaying and wounding #U* 
8,000 men, and taking 2,500 i i 
Whereupon a medal was struck, © ' 
signed as to serve for such further victor 
as might be forthcoming. It had on the 
obverse Charles 11., with his hair cut oe 
and wearing a laurel wreath, the ler 
being “‘ CAROLUS . SECUNDUS. D.G. MAG 
BRI. FRAN. ET. HIB. REX.” On the 
verse was Charles, dressed as a Romi 
general, standing under a rock on the sea 
shore and looking at a sea-fight, the ml"? 
being ‘ PRO. TALIBUS. AUSIS” (For be 
enterprises). In the medal issued to He 
captains there were two ships before tt 
wind in the foreground ; in that issued t 
all ranks below them was onl: 
The next medal for the Navy was at 
for the victory of La Hogue. | 0n the ° 
verse are two heads, of William and Mary. 
with “GVL. ET. MAR. D.G.M.B.F- ET 
H. REX. ET. REGINA ”; on the reverse are 
two ships in action, and the legend Bia 
NVLLA. SECVTA. EST” (Night is 0 * 
curity), and in the exergue is “ PVGN. 
INT. ANG. ET. FR. 21. MAY. 1692. He 
battle between England and France). ts 
doubtful, however, if this medal was ba 
thing but commemorative, like many" i 
that were struck on the same occastit 
And the same difficult: applies witl Ay 
rd to the whole batch of medals ve 
follow. There was a medal for the by 
expedition in 1702, another for the capt 5: 
of Gibraltar, another, with a rostral colon! 


for the action off Passaro, and another '* 
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Anson’s defeat of the French off Finisterre 
and capture of the Spanish galleon. All 
these may have been given to the officers 
engaged, but were certainly not given to 
the men, and their description need not 
detain us. 

Une medal was specially granted for a 
naval action by George 1. It representa 
him as a Roman omperor presenting a 
medal and ribbon to a kneeling officer, the 
motto being ‘‘PRO. TALIBUS. AUSIS. ,” and 
on the reverse is a squadron preparing to 
attack five galleys at anchor near shore, the 
legend being ‘‘OB. V.TRIREM .HISPAN.A.S. 
CALLIS . COMBVST . V . JVLII . MDCCXLII. ” 
(On account of five Spanish galleys burnt 
by A. S. Callis). The date, 5th July, 1742, 
is a mistake, the action occurred on the 
14th of June. Captain Norris with a small 

uadron found the Spanish galleys at St. 

‘ropez, and _to destroy them sent in Cap- 
tain A. Smith Callis in his fireship, The 
Duke, who did his work so well as to win 
much honour and this medal for himself 
and men. 

There was no grant of medals for the 
tt naval victories during the reign of 
rge I1I., but commemorative medals 

were struck for all. For the Nile a gift 

medal was struck in gold for captains, in 


silver for other officers, in bronze-gilt for 
petty officers, in bronze for the men. On 
the obverse was Peace, standing upon a 
rock holding an olive-branch and displaying 
a pererait ot Lord Nelson, with an anchor 
behind her and the sea in the distance, the 
legend being, ‘‘ EUROPE’S HOPE AND 
BRITAIN’S GLORY” and ‘‘ REAR-ADMIRAL 
LORD NELSON OF THE NILE.” On the re- 
verse was the British Fleet sailing into the 
Bay of Aboukir at sunrise, with the legend 
above, ‘‘ ALMIGHTY GOD HAS BLESSED HIS 
MAJESTY’S ARMS,” while in the exergue 
was ‘‘ VICTORY OF THE NILE, AUGUST 1, 
1798,” and on the edge, ‘FROM ALEXANDER 
DAVISON ESQ ST JAMES SQUARE. A TRI- 
BUTE OF REGARD.” 

For Trafalgar a medal was presented by 
Matthew Boulton to officers and men. 
Boulton, it will be remembered, was the 
partner of James Watt in the manufacture 
of steam-engines, and he was also a great 
Birmingham maker of buttons and coins. 
What the nation did not do Boulton did. 
He struck a medal in gold, silver, and white 
metal, and presented one to every officer 
and man engaged in Nelson’s crowning vic- 
tory. On the obverse was the bust of Lord 
Nelson, on the reverse was the battle, on 
the edge was ‘‘TO THE HEROES OF TRA- 


FALGAR,” and for most other victories the: 
captains had gold medals. 
he next medal granted to the Navy was. 
the first issued to the service by the country 
since the days of Charles 1. “This was the 
Long Service Medal, instituted by Wil- 
liam Iv. in 183), and which under our 
present Queen has, of course, the Queen’s 
ead. It has a line-of-battle ship on the- 
reverse. 

In 1847, when it was decided to issue a 
medal to the Army for the Peninsula Cam. 
Reign, it was also decided to issue a ‘ War 

Medal” tothe Navy. This had the same 
obverse as the military medal—the dia- 
demed head of the Queen, “ vIcTORIA 
REGINA,” and ‘‘ 1848 ”—but on the reverse- 
was Britannia, seated on a sea-horse hold- 
ing a trident in her right hand and an olive- 
branch in her left. For the first action the 
medal was granted, for the second action a. 
clasp, and soon. There were no less than 
over one hundred and eighty of these 
clasps—for battles fought on every sea of 
the world, from 1793 to 1840, and it is the- 
record of these battles which will form the 
subject of the articles to which these notes. 
are introductory. 


(To be continued.) 


OLD COINS AND COIN COLLECTING. 


By GrorGe C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST.SOC., F.S.8., F.A.S., ETC. 


Ww" is there amongst us that at some 
time in his life has not hoarded a 
few coins ? 

Perhaps an old aunt gave them to us, 
perhaps they were some one else’s collect- 
ing, and turned out of an old bureau father 
bought at a sale, or they were dug up in 
the garden and kept as curiosities. There 
is a crown-piece, kept because it was big 
and handsome and a gift from godfather, a 
lucky threepence with a hole in it, a few 
copper halfpence of Queen Anne or the 
Georges, some German black money with 
an orb and cross upon it, two or three 


foreign coins, Dutch or French, and a few | 


tokens. 

The collection usually begins with such 
as these, and sometimes includes a few 
my, Reman coins that have been dug up 
in the neighbourhood, possibly a silver one 
or two, and occasionally a Greek coin. In 
coin collecting all is fish that comes to your 
net, and if a friend offers you a few old 
coins which he is sure are rubbish, but 
which he has had for years, do not refuse 
shem, but accept and carefully look over 
them at your leisure. 

In such a packet an English silver coin 
fas sametimes. been found in fine condi- 
tion, wrapped in a bit of tissue-paper be- 
cause it was pretty, or a Roman bronze and 
Tare Sestertius, with an unusual obverse 
or reverse, or a new seventeenth-century 
token. 

Coin collecting should be pursued on the 
grasp-all system ; refuse nothing, and then 
select out what you desire to keep. 

At pawnbrokers’ and old furniture shops 
the collector will sometimes find a bow] full 
of coins, mixed all together. Do not pick 
them over, or else the dealer will ask a big 
Price for chose you want. Offer him so 
much an ounce as old silver, and clear the 
lot, and then at your leisure pick them uver 
with care and with your books by your 
side. Copper coins for a few pence have 
been bought of a village blacksmith, or at 
& pawnbroker’s, and treasures picked out of 
them at home. The remainder can then 


t 


be sold to a jeweller, if silver, for old metal, 
or, if copper, to the man who keeps the 
marine-store, and fjenerally some few will 
be found that will pay for the rest, pro- 
vided they are bought at a fair price. 

Of course, if unbounded cash is at your 
disposal, you collect coins in a very different 
way, and frequent the sales at Sotheby’s, 
and the shops of Messrs. Lincoln, Spink, 
Whelan, and Ready, and buy fine coins at 
fine prices. 

The average coin collector, however, and 
certainly the beginner, has only small 
means, and possibly only pocket-money to 
devote to his hobby, and works in a differ- 
ent fashion. 

To him we say, buy largely and in quan- 
tity, and pick out what you want. 

t is well not to collect or to study all 
kinds of coins—a cabinet is the more valu- 
able and instructive if it takes up one series 
of coins and does it thoroughly. 

Say the English copper series is chosen, 
—well, the pattern pieces, which are rare, 
will not be found except at sales, and will 
command good prices, but with care a 
good collection may be formed at small 
expense. 

tain specimens of each date that you 
can, as coinage of same years is very rare, 
and as you meet with a piece in better 
condition, take out your former piece and 
change round. © 

Retain your duplicates separately for ex- 
changing, as other friends will often gladly 
exchange duplicates with you, but do not 
destroy the value of your cabinet by load- 
ing it with a lot of duplicates. Always 
visit the parubroker and village jeweller 
in every place you go to, and do not forget 
marine-stores or furniture shops. 

If _you collect Roman coins you will find 
the large Sestertius, or First Bronze, the 
best to keep, but do not neglect the little 
ones ; they are often of great beauty; and 
look carefully over your coins, in case you 
may luckily find a silver Denarius so cor- 
roded that it looks like bronze. 

An old tooth-brush and a little oil, and 


' the smallest morsel of fine sand, will work. 
wonders at clearing the inscriptions, but be. 
very cautious, do not clean them, and if 
the oxide over them is rich in colour and 
heavy, call it “ patinia,” and do not dis- 
turb it. 

A Roman coin laid in a hot fire-shovel 
for a moment will often be all the better 
for the ordeal, and letters that were unde- 
cipherable before under a gentle heat 
will often be readable. Silver coins in 
fine or mint condition must be kept free- 
from air and from light, and on no account 
cleaned. 

Do not use cedar for your cabinet, as the 
wood gives out an oil which in time injures 
the coins, and show all your friends how to 
handle coins. Take them between your: 
thumb and first finger by the edges, and do. 
not touch the face; even if they are poor, 
pursue the same plan, and then you will 
more clearly read them and need not be 
afraid of injuring valuable coins. 

Buy Noel Humphrey's Coin Collector’s. 
Manual, two vols. (Bell and Sons). You can 
often get it secondhand; and then buy a. 

standard book on the class of coins. 

ou collect. For English Silver or Gold, 

awkins; for Copper, Montagu; for 

Roman, Akerman ; for Medals, the British 
Museum Handbook ; for Greek, Head. 

Study your books, master your subject, 
do not collect only for collecting sake. Be 
well up in your subject, and read histor 
with a careful attention. Your coins will 
make it far more interesting to you and 
will impress its facts on your memory 
well. 

There is nothing like collecting the silver 
coins of one reign to understand its changes 
and events. 

The coins of Charles 1. form a most in- 
teresting and instructing picture of the 
terrible vicissitudes and troubles of that 
most eventful time. 

You will never repent coin collecting if 
you study it in this way, and you will 
eventually get together a valuable and. 
important cabinet. 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING. 


1.—Historical Characters. 


Renders will do well to exercise thetr ingenuity and knowledge in deciphering these signatures; but an explanatory article will appear at the clos 
of the series.—Ep. B.0.P.) 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


bY X 


PC /8 ey al 


Author of “The Boy's Own Model Locomotive. eto,, ete. 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hospen, 


PART VII. 


Fig. 36. 


footplate, which I will just describe 
fore giving you the measurements, etc., 
ef the various parts. 

First, let me point out that the engine is 
connected direct to the boiler by the sup. 
ports, a A, which are shown at K M, Fig. 32; 
this keeps the steam cylinder firm and 


id. 

"These are also marked atc, Fig. 37, 
being a view on top of boiler and engine, in 
which a is the cylinder top, B the suction 
air-chamber, D the delivery air ditto, E the 
flywheel, F the steam supply-pipe, leading 
from the left-hand safety-valve, casting G. 
H is the exhaust attached to the chimney, 
J, while K is the top of boiler; this will 
give you a clear idea of the position in the 
plan of its parts and we will now turn back 
to Fig. 36. 

A2is the steam cylinder secured rigidly 
to the hollow plate B by the four stand- 
ards, CC. 

Dis the flywheel, and F the main pump, 
@ is the hose connection for suction, and 


PY 36 is a view of the engine from the 


H the delivery connection for hose, and 
has a double nozzle fitted with regulating 
handle by which you can work either one 
as desired, J is the delivery air-chamber 
and K the suction ditto. 

By the use of these air-chambers the 
water can be thrown in a constant stream 
instead of in a series of rapid jerks, and 
they are also useful in case of the delivery- 
hose getting doubled up and temporarily 
stopping the flow of water, which sometimes 
occurs, in which case the engines can still 
go on working, as it simply increases the 
pressure in the air-chambers, instead of 
stopping the engine suddenly and seriously 
injuring the machine as it might other- 
wise do. L is the axle for rear wheels, M M, 
and Nis the boiler, with 0, the steam supply- 
pipe, and regulator, P, working against a 
guide on back of slide valve-box, R. 

The eccentric, which operates this slide 
valve, also works the small pump, T, for 
filling boiler by means of the connecting- 


rod, U. 
The footboard is shown at V, with the 


handrail on either side attached to the ends. 
of frame and springs, W; X is a copper- 
connecting pipe leading from base-plate: 
to the delivery air-chamber, z is a small 
lamp fitting on an upright join or support, 
and is used in the engines to show a. 
light on the working parte, but for a model 
it is of no use, with the exception of making 
it more complete. 
great number of the different portions 
of this engine you must make patterns of in 
wood and then get cast in brass or gun- 
metal—such as the steam cylinder, body of 
ump, and plate, with the lower plate and 
ose connections, also the standards for 
cylinder and flywheel. This last should be- 
cast in iron and have six spokes and rounded 
rim. It is seven inches and six-eights in 
diameter, it ought to be turned up bright 
in the lathe, and the central hole for shaft 
drilled before removing it from the chuck. 

For compactness of build and to allow 

the steam cylinder to be as close as possible: 
to the pump, this engine is fitted with two- 
Piston rods in the place of one, as usual. 
__ These piston rods are placed diagonally 
in relation to the crank and shaft as shown. 
at Vv V, Fig. 36, and are secured by screws 
rigidly tothe main pump, bucket, or plunger, 
which is made hollow to allow the cun- 
necting rod to work in, 

The connecting-rod is secured at the base- 
of the trunk, or plunger, on a pivot, or jin, 
and the top end is fitted with a crossiieud 
and attached to the crank, the shaft of 
which carries the flywheel and eccentric, s, 


ig. 38 is a view from on top with the 
steam cylinder removed to show the shaft 
and crank more clearly; A AA are the four 
standards with the crossbars carrying the 
bearings, B B, for shaft cast on them be- 
tween the two back and front standards. 

C is the shaft with crank at D; this should 
be just one inch throw from centre to centre 
and half an inch wide in the clear. 

The shaft should be half an inch in 
diameter, and ought to be put in the lathe 


true with a shoulder on each 
jumer blocks, or bearings, to 


it in place. 
ese rings require a small hole 


and turned up 
side of the p! 
kee 
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‘drilled in the top portion of each and then | 
rimed out to oil the bearings by, or some 
samall brass oil caps fitted in, which look 
detter. 


E is the flywheel attached to the shaft 
by a nut and screw, as shown, or by a slot 
being cut on one side of the central hole | 
and a wedge-shaped pin of iron driven in; | 


| and F is the eccentric, also attached to the 


shaft in the same manner. 
(To bs continued.) 


Fig. 39. 


A* 
‘representative in our group. Wherever the 
archer’s craft is known the name of Major 
Hawkins Fisher is a household word. We 
are quite safe in saying—allowing for the 
difference in population, of course—that 
Robin Hood in his day was known to far 
fewer people than Major Fisher. The three 
best archers of England are said to have 
been R. Hood, H. Ford, and C. H. Fisher. 
The two first have gone under the green- 
wood, the third has retired on his laurels, 
‘and is now known as one of our few enthu- 
iastic falconers. In his letter enclosing us 
his photograph he says, ‘‘I have this year 
just given up grouse-hawking on Riddle- 

jamhope, @ Northumberland moor. Score 
—149 yrouse, 1 partridge, and 1 lark.” Itis 
something to find two such ancient sports as 
archery and hawking still thriving amongst 
us, and that we have one man so successful 
at both. 

We left the water in the summer time to 

et to the running-path. We return to it 
fr a, winter visit, to mention in due order 
our famous skater, C. G. Tebbutt, who has 


made the previous acquaintance of our 
readers in his admirable articles. Last 
year he had no superior on the ice. At 


Amsterdam, on March Ist, 1888, he beat 
all previous bests-on-record in long-distance 
skating. Five miles he skated in 2lmin. 
3sec.; ten in 43min. 10sec. ; fifteen in Ihr. 
4min. 52sec.; twenty in Lhr. 26min. 34sec. ; 
twenty-five in lhr. 49inin. 6sec. ; twenty- 
‘eight in 2hrs. 2min. 22sec. ; twenty-nine in 
, 2hrs, 7min. 3sec. ; thirty in Qhrs. Lmin. 
42sec. ; thirty-one in 2hrs. 16min. 22sec. ; 
thirty-two in 2hrs. 21min. 11sec. ; thirty. 
‘three in 2hrs. 25min. 56sec. ; thirty-four in 
2hrs, 30min. 41s thirty-five in 2hrs. 
34min. 40sec.; thirty-six in 2hrs. 39min. 
3isec.; thirty-seven in 2hrs. 44min. 25sec. ; 
thirty-eight in 2hrs. 48min. 47sec. ;_ thirty- 
nine in 2hrs, 54min. 30sec. ; and forty in 
3hre. Omin. 7sec. 
Cycling has many branches and many 
champions. What with bicycles and tri- 
cycles, tandems and safeties, cinder paths 


ibe 


OUR LEADING ATHLETES. 


PART Il. 


OTHER sport of which we had much to j and grass tracks—and do not let us forget 
say a short time since has its worthy | the roads—and the different distances run 


on these different macuines on these difle- 
rent courses, it is not easy to choose one 
representative champion for the cycling 
world. And we have evaded the difficult 
by giving seven portraits instead of one, all 
of riders of the first class. 

We have Osmond, of the Brixton Ram- 
blers, the Twenty-five Miles Tricycle Cham- 

ion, who is quite as well known as a 
cyclist. On September 8th, 1887, Osmond 
added the bests-on-record from three to ten 
miles to his previous score of the best for 
the two miles, and two days afterwards he 
secured the bests-on-record for grass courses 
from four to nine miles. On the 12th of 
last September he scored two more bests-on- 
record—the ‘Quarter-mile, with a flying 
start, in 33fsec., and the Mile in 2min. 
3lgsec. Last May he was beaten for the 
One Mile Championship by Herbert Synyer, 
whose portrait we also give, and who has 
made a great name in the bicycling world 
in the short time he has been racing, and 
promises to make a greater before he retires. 

Osmond holds the ordinary record from 
one to ten miles. H. E. Laurie, of the 
Worcester Harriers, whose portrait we also 
give, holds the ‘‘safety” record from eleven 
to twenty-one miles. His was a great per- 
formance on the last day of last August at 
Long Eaton:— Eleven miles in 31min. 
4gsec. ; twelve in 33min. 59jsec. ; thirteen 
in 36min. 524xec.; fourteen in 39min. 49xec. ; 
fifteen in 42min. 42%sec.; sixteen in 45min. 
Sifsec. ; seventeen in 48min. 28%sec. ; 
eighteen in Simin. 25{sec.; nineteen in 
Simin. 10sec. ; twenty in 56min. 58$sec.; 
twenty-one in 59min. 484sec. ; and twen 
one miles one hundred and twenty-five 
yards in the sixty minutes—a nice hour’s 
ride! 

The Safety champion is F. W. Allard,who 
has had a brilliant career on the new type 
of bicycle. He has raced in America and 
on the Continent, and has carried off con- 
siderably over two hundred prizes! His 
rtrait is included in our group. On Octo- 
r 23rd, 1887, Allard beat all previous 


tricycling bests from eleven miles up to fifty, 
riding the whole distance in 2hr. 42ut. 
53gsec.; and next day he accomplixie! 
18 miles 1720 yards within the hour, wd 
37 miles 1500 yards in two hours, the Jonze 
distance ever traversed on a tricycle in the 
time. On the 13th of July of the same 
year he secured the tricycle reconis of 
40jsec. for the quarter mile, 1 min. 2». 
for the half mile, 2min. 1 sec. for the three. 
quarter mile, and 2min. 43%sec. for the 
mile. These quarter-mile and half-nile 
records were, however, beaten by H. H. 
Sanson at Long Eaton on the 3ist of 
August last, who rode the distances 2 
the respective times of 39gsec. and Imi. 
17} sec. Pe 
On the same track, on the 19th of * 
tember, C. R. Taylor secured the six-mle 
tricycle record with the splendid time 
17min. 25sec. Three months before J.B 
King, on the Coventry track, had scored 
the Best tricycle record. from nine to nine: 
teen miles. We may as well give the 
times :—Nine miles in 26min. ]6jsec, '@9 
in 29min. 10jsec., eleven in 32min. 9s 
twelve in 35min. 6;sec., thirteen in 36m. 
7}sec., fourteen in 41min. 9jsec., fifteen 10 
44min. 17}sec., sixteen in 47min. l5%se. 
seventeen in 50min. 15}sec., eighteen 2 
53min. 16}sec., nineteen in 56min. 14{se. 
and 20 miles 480 yards within the hour. 
Of path racing we have two other notable 
representatives in A. E. Langley, of the 
Kildares, and J. H. Adams, an old Crat- 
leigh scholar, who has done many ‘8 feat 
of wheeling,” and gained popularity with 
each success. He once rode from Lanls 
End to John o’ Groat's, 920 miles, in 6 days 
23 hours. In October, 1887, le did 4 
twenty-four hours’ ride of 266} miles. 
Later on he rode a Rotary tricycle, for 
twenty-four hours and traversed 2324 me 
so that he then held both the bieyele an 
tricycle records for the best day's wo" 
Last August he won the Twenty-five Miles 
Bicycle Championship, and he has wo? 
literally dozens of prizes since he best 


racing six years ago. - 
But we cannot end without mention of 
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the road. A nice complicated series are 
the road records. For example :—Fifty 
miles tandem tricycle, G. P. Mills and 
A. J. Wilson, 2hrs. 46min. 2sec.; fifty 
miles on a Safety, G. P. Mills, 2hrs. 47min. 
36sec. ;. fifty miles on a tandem Safety, 
D. Albone and E. E. Glover, 2hrs. 52min. 
16sec. ; fifty miles on a tricycle, G. P. Mills, 
2hrs. 53min. 25sec.; and fifty miles on a 
bicycle, G. R. White, 2hrs. i 

cle, G. P. 


Then a hundred miles on a tricy 
Mills, 6hrs. 58min. 54sec. ; a hundred miles 
on a tandem tricycle, S. F. Edge and G. L. 


Morris, 6hrs. 57min. ; a hundred miles on a 
bicycle, G. R. White, 6hrs. 48min. 14sec. ; 

a hundred miles on a Safety bicycle, 
M. A. Holbein, in 6hrs. 20min. 26sec. 

As a representative of road: riding we 
could not have a better choice than M. A. 
Holbein, who won prizes as a walker, a 

| runner, and a swimmer before and since he 
took to the wheels. In the North Road 
| ride last year he did 292% miles in twenty- 
four hours, and a rough ride it was. as 
| the parody runs—by the Major as improved 
| by the Minor— 


“ Safeties to right of him, 
Safeties to left of him, 
Safeties at back of him, 

Yet no one blundered. 

With him at first some kept, 
Higher the mileage crept, 
Then quick away he stept, 
Far from the hundred. 
‘Twenty miles on he leapt 
From those who wondered. 
Equal to any test, 

Caring nought for the rest, 
He would have—had they prest— 
Done the three hundred |" 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


HE PouLTRY RuN.—Ducks.—According to promize, 
we proceed to give a few hints on these. As 
rou probably will not be showing, it matters but 
ittle what particular breed you go infor. Only we 
vould advise you to have them as pure as possible. 
Por, at most farmyards, all kinds of things are 
urned down. We do not certainly object to a cross, 
vat these farm-ducks are allowed to breed in-and-in 
ind anyhow ; as often as not they are but poorly 
ttended to, and so, with one thing and another, 
hey dwindle in size. Now, with proper care and 
trention, the ‘Arleataty: or Rouens grow to an im- 
pense size, so that they really pay to send to the 
narket. But if you have a good strain, sending to 
narket need never trouble you—your richer neigh- 
,ours will buy them fast enough. Your great care 
rill be to have the ducklings hatched early enough 
n the year 80 as to be big and heavy by the time the 
irst green peas come ip. If you could set eggs now, 
‘nder, say, a good Dorking hen, they would be out, 
;ithout much risk, by the beginhing ‘of March; and, 
yy the end of May, if well fed, would be fit to kill. 


Two or three ducks to a drake will be enough, and 
ye should recommend the Rouens of a good large 
train, or, if not, the Aylesbury. You will get good 
gas from four shillings a sliting. They are con- 
tantly advertised in poultry papers, which may be 
onght at any station. Ducks need water to swim 
‘ind puddle in, so you will have to use your Robinson 
‘rusoe talents to make a pond for them. We object 
o their being kept in an ordinary fowl-run, for 
any reasons. Ducklings want constant feeding— 
atmeal draggled with milk, chopped eggs, table- 
‘raps, boiled bullock’s lights; liver is sometimes 
commended, but we think it too relaxing. On 
‘ne days let them out on to the grass, the hen being 
nder a coop; they pick up lots of stuff among 
rie grass—grubs, snails, beetles, etc, all of which 
\elp to fatten and rear them.’ When older, give 
rains. Place sand and gravel in the water, but 
vave the dish of such a height that the young duck- 
nga cannot get in bodily, else cramps and death will 
re the result. Let them sleep at night in a very dry 


and comfortable place, and 
ae in the morning, and the very last thing at 


them fed as early as 


Fowls.—A good laying breed of fowl is the Ham- 
burgh, of which there are many varieties, such as 
silver-pencilled orgold-pencilled and spangled blacks. 
The chickens are hardy, but should not be kept on a 
damp floor, or they may get paralysed about the legs. 
Hamburghs want plenty freedom, but we have 
heard of them jay Ing a8 many as 250 eggs a year. 
They would certainly pay to keep at this rate.’ But, 
there is not much to beat the good old-fashioned 
Dorking as an all-round, useful fowl, for flesh, eggs, 
or as a sitting hen. This breed, however, does not 
suit on every soil. They like dryness and warmth. 
Minorcas are good layers. 


The principal work of the month will be to keep 
everything in as perfect a state of repair as possible. 
Clear out useless fowls; attend to the shelter-shed 
and dust-bath, and do not forget that snow will in 
all probability fall in abundance yet. 


THE PIGRON Lort.—Some boys mate their pigeons 
about the middle of this month. It is hardly a plan 
to be recommended, however. To be sure, the 
cushat of the woods begins to build and lay, but all 
creatures that live in the wilds are hardier and 
healthier than those brought up indoors. You will 
be prepared to mate, however, and you will have 
thoroughly weeded down your loft, remembering 
_ overcrowding is such a fruitful source of 

ease. 


It will be well if, towards the end of this month, 
you go in for your spring cleaning, Get rid of dust 
and dirt thoroughly. Scrape even your perches, see 


to your ventilators, scour floors and ladders; white- 
wash; use disinfectants afterwards, Sanitas being 
the best. Make a hospital-pen, if you have not one 


It is still time this month for beginners to put up 


dovecote and new lofts. Those who already own 
dovecots, and have not already cleaned them, should 
lose no time about it. a 


THE AVIARY.—Do not think of mating art awhile. 
Next month—and the end of that—will be time 
enough. Boys who mate their birds too early have 
afterwards to write to us for advice. Their birds 
are weakly, and sweat the young, or probably tne 
eggs do not come out at all, and no end of troubles 
ensue, quite demoralising both birds and breeder. 
But have all pairing ments made, and we 
will give you mating hints in our next. 


THe Rassirry.—‘‘I am going to keep rabbits,” 
writes a young correspondent, ‘pray give me some 
ints." Dear boy and boys if you would but 
keep our back numbers you wo! t enough hints 
in a year from Dornas and our “Correspondence 
Columns" to make you quite au fatt as a rabbit 
fancier. Do you want to begin now? It isa good 
time you know. Well, asa glance or two at a well- 
made and well-arranged rabbitry or rabbit court 
will give you mere information than we could in 
columns convey, just go and see one. Then set to 
making hutches; or a better and easier plan is to 
convert strong large boxes intu hutchea. Do 
not forget the little dark room, the Jerpe-open ante- 
room, the grating under feet, the little hay rack, the 
bedding, &c., &c, And donot forget that rabhits 
want feeding thrice a day, and must have good 
sound grain, as well as hay, green food, and roots. 
They should’have exercise too every fine day. Begin 
with the common kinds, such as the ordivury short- 
haired white Russian, or any fine large cross, and 
when you have gained experience you can go in for 
the fancy and more valuable brebds. 


THE KENNEL.—Many dogs are allowed to drift 
into a mangy condition of skin. It is nearly always 
brought on by filth and bad feeding. Sometimes it 
is most obstinate. The arsenic treatment is most 
successful combined with external applications, But 
as arsenic is poison, we must not advise our boys to 
handle it. Try washing the 08. in lukewarm water 
with Sanitas svap, then oiling him well all over—the 
skin, not hair—with a mixture of olive-oil and 
sulphur, aoout as thick as cream. He should be 
kept in a dry warm place for three weeks at least, 
and the washing and dressing done twice a week. If 
the hair be much matted cut it off, for it can only 
harbour filth and vermin. Meanwhile have the 
dogs kennel thoroughly scoured and disinfected 
wit ny mixed with carbolic acid. Feed well and 
regularly. 


Tax BEE WoRLD.—Continue to feed, and guard 
from mice and snow. Do not let weeds grow around 
the skeps. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.--Work will commence 
here in earnest about the end of the mouth. Mean- 
while do not let any fine weather there may be pass 
by without doing all you can to get things ship- 
shape. There is no hurry in getting the apring see 
in yet, but the ground should be ready for them, 
and there should not be a weed seen anywhere 
about. Make another sowing of peas. Pat in your 
broad beans, if not already sown, and plant kall, 
cabbage, &c., to come on for the summer. 


FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—Keep every- 
thing neat and tidy; finish rockery making. Look 
to your roses, they may want mulching. Prune and 
vail up fruit-trees. e hope to bring flower and 
window gardens to the front next month, and give 
our readers some useful hints. 
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Correspondence. 


‘Waonerire.—Iron blackens or discolours the teeth. 
Use toothbrush, with carbonate of soda, after 
taking it ; or take it through a glass tube. 


©. B, Beapswontu.— Get Lyell's plgeon-book; Se. @d., 
published by Upcott Gill, 170, Straud, London. 


SEVERAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—Some have asked ques- 
tions we are tired of repeating, and we refer them 
to back numbers and to DoInas. Others medical 
questions that it would not be safe to answer, as 
muah harm in many cases is done by self-doctor- 
ing. 


G. B. (Gibraltar).—Yes. 


ConJURER (Dundee).—Our Christmas Number con- 
tains just the sort of hints you ask for on conjuring 
without expensive apparatus. 


B.C.—Our articles on “ Birdcage Making” have been 
reprinted in our ‘‘ Indoor Games and reations.” 


F. W. G. (Winnipeg.)—All Mss. sent in are duly con- 
aldered, but we never make any promises concern- 
ing them beforehand. 


C. Brooxs.—As you have had no practical experience 
of model engineering, you would find that a more 
aimple mode! wonld be best to try your hand ou at 
first. The total cost would entirely depend on 
how much you are able todo for yourself; get a 
small set of castings, and fit them up, before trying 
the fire-engine. 


¥. MorRISs.—Grumbling generally does more harm 
to the “‘grumbler” than to any one else, as a rule, 
and we would strongly advise you pot to indulge in 
sach a bad habit; and another time It would be 
better to be more careful before exhibiting your 
ignorance of a subject ; for if, as you say, you are 
constantly using seales, you ought to know that in 
“cubic,” which is solid measurement, there are 
sixty-four three-inch cubes in a cube foot instead 
of four as you state. 


Toxtit.—It appears to be an aneurism. Could not 
say for certain witnout seeing it. 


WILL HoskIns.—Yon ought to see yourself that we 
have no space to answer you. We can only reply 
to questions in these columns, not write articles. 

¥. 8. KNoWLAND.—You can make salt cat. It is 
simply a stiff paste or mixture of rough salt and 
gravel 

H. W.—The itching in collies is caused by over-feed- 
ing and want of exercise. Reduce the diet. Give 
plenty of mashed boiled greens in food, wash with 

pratt’s soap, and anvint with sulphur ointment. 


Movusgy.-—-Kindness and gentleness, with judicious 
feeding, will tame almost any animal. 


T. H.—Lice in puppies is very troublesome. Com. 
pletely soak the coat in oil, put the puppy in a 
warm place all night, and wash in the morning. 
Repeat in three days, 


C. 8. CRICHTON and Others.—Yes, goldfish soon. 


NEw ReapgER. —1.Too long; no space. 2 Yes, 
glass-house would do well, but would need some 
Pitta We do not know of course what yours 


DoGGIE.—There is no such breed as Canadian Pome- 
ranian. 


PERMANENT READER.—For vines, soil is obtained 
from old pastures, and mixed with good stable 
manure. It has to lie for months to rot, then it is 
turned and mixed with lime and bones, and again 
put in ridges fur three months. It is a long pro- 
cess. Better get it from a nursery. A book (18.) 
on “ Vine Culture” is published at ‘‘ Bazaar” Office, 
170, Strand. 


BERNARD Dopss.—An article soon about birds and 
tricks. 


OLD READER.—1. Better kill the weakling pigeon; it 
will never do well. 2. Your other questions are 
what Yankees call ‘‘chesnuts,” asked and auswered 
over and over again. 

SQUIRREL.—Fred goldfish on ants’ eggs. Article on 
the Vivarium shortly. 


L, H, M.—Almost any birds of a size will do, but you 
‘must not overcrowd. You ought to get a book 
about the ‘y. Your questions would take 
columns to answer. , 


BUNNY —1. Yes, certainly, keep two rabbits together. 
2A little chalk in the mash, and omit green food 
for a time, giving more oats. 


Evg.—The stump must be taken out, or you may 
have caries of the jaw itself. 


W. T. W.—It is better not to go to bed on an empty 
stomach, but supper should fe light. 


Z O. B.—Take pussy to a vet. She has a bad form 
of mange. 


E. B. B.—It is neuralgia. It arises from so many 
causes that, safely speaking, we can only say, con- 
sult a doctor at once. 


W. F. H.—Singing in the ears proceeds from so many 
causes, we cannut advise. Your father ought to see 
a doctor. 


Tuomas H. D. BRENAN.—1. Oxide of zinc ointment 
for dog's ulcers. 2. Different universities have dif- 
ferent fees for walking hospitals. 8. Write to head- 
quarters, Number uf surgeous required for the 
army fluctuates. 


WASTING.—The bad habits of youth you talk about 
certainly injure health. We can ouly say, consult 
a doctor, and avoid quacks. 


ATHLETE.—Nature will do little more for your 
growth after eighteen. Why, you are nearly a 
man. 


Rover.—No; knapsacks, if not too heavy, do not 
hart you. 


J. J. J.—Certainly, doves require gravel like every 
other bird. 


8, M. SoMERSET.—The rabbit is a lop. 


AN ANXIOUS ON8.--Think nothing about your ner- 
vousness, but in every way tive according to the 
rules of health. Take a bath every morning, and 
plenty of exercise, and as much into cheerful, 
sinless society as possible. Be careful in eating, 
and take an aperient pill or two once a week. 


W. Grant.—At your age (seventeen) you will not be 
able to alter the shape of your legs. 


B. T.—About three weeks or a month to fatten a 
rabbit for such a purpose. Pen up by itself, and 
give plenty of grains, a milk-and-oatmeal mash, 
roots, but very little green fuud. 


L. E, 8.—You do not give us enough to go by. You 
didn’t say how you fed the pigeons. You had better 
have a new lot entirely if these wiil not breed. 


J. F. ALLEN.—Food for parrot—fresh bread-and- 
milk, soup, and crusts, with fruit, grains, and nuts. 
You have lost seven or eight within two ian? 
Young, cheap ones, we suppose. Will you kindly 
say where you obtained them? Always buy an 
acclimatised bird. 


E. M. Kitts.—Nail the rabbits’ skins, hairy side 
‘down, to a board, and well stretched, and use to 
cure them very strong solution of powdered alum. 
Use several times. When dry, scrape and rub. 


OWL.—1. No; the owl will not hoot in the kitchen. 
2. About the weight of two mice. 3. Raw butchers’ 
and poulterers’ scraps. 

JUBILEE.--At any ordinary naturalist’s shop. 


Hgnry.—John Piguott, of 115, Cheapside, will put a 
new blade to your bat for three shillings and six- 
Ponce. A new handle would cost you four abil- 

es. 


A. B, SMITH.—The tallest chimney fn Britain, and in 
the world, is Townsend's, at Glasgow. It is 454 
feet high, and 32 feet in diameter at the base. Next 
to it comes Tennant’s chimney, also at Glasgow, 
which is 435 feet high and 40 feet in diameter at 
the base. The tallest chimney in England is Dob- 
son and Barlow's at Bolton, which is 367ft. 6in. 
high, and 33ft. 10in. across at the base. 


B.C. F.—You can get indiarabber solution at most 
first-class inciarubber shops. As to ‘giving an 
instance,” there is no difficulty. The last we got 
was at Pigsott’s, at the coruer of Milk Street, 
Cheapside. 


KICK OvT.—1. The Rughy Union code says, ‘The 
ball is dead when it rests absolutely motionless on 
the ground.” 


your ‘boots are tipped you must stand out of the 
game. 


W. BRENT.—The only coloured plates of Roman 
scenes we have given were “The Chariot Race,” 
“The*Gladiators,” and “ The Death of Coesar.” 


J. Bonus (Philadelphin) —1. Try “Everybody's Paint 
Book," or ‘The Painter's Eucyclopadia,” both by 
Franklin B. Garduer, and published by N. T. 
Richardson, of New York. Messrs. Lockwood and 
Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, publish Ellis 

“Practical Mannal of House Paint- 
ing, Graining, Marbling, and Sign Writing,” which 
fs @ hook of good repute, 2. The most elaborate 
analytical tables of Life Assurance Companies’ 
accounts that we know are published by Mr. W. BL. 

SMonilaws, 7, Parish Gill Road, Ikley, Yorks. 


INQUISITION. --Bad Jreath can only be cured by 


atteution to the digestion and teeth. 


Piscatork.—For salmon or trout egrs write to the 
secretary, Howietoun Fishery, Stirling, \.B. 


Brown Eyrs.—On the contrary, there are tit 
ks of staghounds in the United Kingdom, 
Ing nearly eight hundred hounds amongs: 
The kennels of her Majesty's hunt sre at Awa: | 
the Berkhamstead, on Berkhamnstead Comma. :! 
the Devon and Somerset, at Eaford, near Tax: 
of the Enfield, ut Enfield Court; of the Esser 
Mill Green, near Ingatestone ; of the Mid het ¢ 
Wateringbury, near Maidstone ; of the Sew Pac 
at Hinchelsea, near Brockenhurst. of the i. 
Huasars, at Telegraph Hill, Norsich; of iv. 
Rothschild t Ascott near Le 
the Savernake Forest, at Saver! ake ; of the str 
at Chilmead, near Notfleld ; of the Surrey Fan 
at Acre Hill, near Chessington ; and of the W2: 
ham, at Strood Park, Horsbam! Ireland byt 
packs—the County Down at Ballynabinen, 2. 
the Ward Union at Ashbourne, County Meat. 


MINGUILLO.—Spinoza was born on the 24h of \- 
vember, 1632, and died on the 2ist of Febra” 
1677. e could not attempt to state ‘the 
ciples of his philosophy” here. You bad 
read his books for yourself. “ &thica Mor: 6- 
metrica Demonstrata” is hi 


honest 
voting his spare 
study, the attainment of trath belng the one 
of his life. 


J. H. ALLWRIGHT.—1. The world has a great mi: 
more than seven wonders. The old “‘seven ©: 
ders” were the Pyramids, the Gardens of Bats” 
the Mausuleum, the Temple of Diana, the Cul 
the Statue of Jupiter, the Pharos of Alesandrs 
and the Palace of Cyrus, but many other st: ‘ 
seven hare been le. ‘Let the speaker er 
what are the seven he means = 2 Sketches 
on; ving are. generally drawn in Payne's gry : 
indian-in! 


MULREADY.—Place the paper between two shests ‘ 
thick blotting-paper and iron it with a bot ir: 
and while it is warm clean off the grease with te: 
xine. Use plenty of benzine, but do not per! 
the operation near m fire or by candlelighi. + 
the vapour is highly inflammable. 


C. D. W.—The articles on “ Model Stationary F 
nes” have been reprinted in our 
james. 


A. J. P.— Entire” on a public-hoase sign mess 


of beer were mixed to give the taste of por! 
wing a beer com! 
the characteristics of the three, which was in 
quence called “ Entire ;”" which “ Butire,” 33 
a drink much approved of by porters ani i! 
rougher classes, eventually became known 4 
“ Porter.” 
RAN DHUN.- We do not know what food you cou] 
eat to darken the colour of your bright red ¥ 
‘Why not have some fresh airt 


How are the mighty fallen! 
The Lion at the Zoo after the Christmastite 
Seativities. 


*,° In our next part will be commenced a new serial story of thrilling interest by TALBOT BAINES REED, 


Digitized by Google 


for the “Boys Own Pauper” by 6. 


A LAST STAND; 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ] 


of “The Master 
‘@ the Shell,” “ A Dog 
with @ Bad Name,” 
“The Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic's,” etc. 
CHAPTER I.— HOW 
ISAW MY QUEEN. 


VERY story, 
whether wise 
or foolish, grave or 
gay, must needs have 
& beginning. How it 
comes to pass that my 
story begins on a cer- 
tain day in May, in the 
year of our Lord 1585, I 
can never, although I am 
well on in life now, properly 


explain. 


“Come outside and shout!” 
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For that was not the day on which I 
was born. Thatadventure had befallen 
me eighteen years before, at the parson’s 
little house in Felton Regis. Most 
people who write their histories take a 
pride in dragging their readers back to 
the moment when they first hallooed 
defiance to this wicked world; but I, 
since I have clean forgotten the event, 
must e’en confess that my story does 
not begin there. A like event chanced 
often at the parsonage, and, at nine 
years of age, reigned king absolute 
over a nursery full of her Majesty’s 
subjects who called me brother, and 
quailed before my nod like Helots 
before the crest of a Spartan. But, as 
I say, all that is neither here nor there 
in my story. Nor, in truth, is that 
grey Reptember day, when, on the tail 
of a country hay-cart, I rode tremu- 
lously at my dear father’s side into 
London ; where, with much pomp and 
taking of oaths, I was bound appren- 
tic ly and soul, to Master Robert 

Walgrave, the printer, in the presence of 

the worshipful Master, Wardens, and 

Assistantsof the Company of Stationers, 

who enriched themselves by two-and-six- 

pence at my father’s cost, and looked 
upon me in a hungry way that made 
me tremble in my bones, and long to be 
out of their sight be‘ore they should 
order the bill of fare for their next 
feast. ‘That was a day in my life truly, 
but it was ancient history when my 
story begins. I had grown a big lad 
since then, and was the King of “Cubs” 
without Temple Bar, and the terror 
of all young ’prentices for a mile round, 
who looked up with white cheeks when I 
swaggered by, and ran tohide, with their 
tails between their legs, behind counters 
and doorposts till I was out of sight. 
No; nor yet does my story begin even 
at that day—alack !—when I stood 
by my widowed mother at the open 
grave of him who had been the pillar of 
our house and the pride of our lives. 

“Humphrey, my boy,” she had said as 

she placed her hand on my arm and led 

me, like one in a dream, from the place, 

“it is God who has taken—He. will 

surely also give. Shall I count all lost, 

with a stalwart arm like this to lean 
upon?” Then she kissed me, and I, for 
very shame, dried my eyes and held up 
my head. Ah me, that was but ao year 
before ; the world had still moved on 
the grass covered his grave, and still 
my story lacked a beginning. 

ow comes it, then, that this day in 

May, of all others, should stand up like 

a wall, as I look back over my life, and 

seem to me the beginning of all things? 

Perhaps this history may show—or, 

perhaps he who reads it—that I am 

right when I say I cannot explain it. 

t was a great day in London, within 
and without Temple Bar; and for me, 
if for no other reason, it is famous, be- 

* cause on that day, for the first and last 
time, I saw the great Queen Elizabeth. 

About eight o'clock, while I stood, as 

was my wont, setting types in my 

master’s shop, { looked from the win- 
dow (as was also my wont) and spied 
two falconers in their green coats, 
with a trumpeter riding in the midst, 

ambling citywards. In a moment I 

drop my stick (and with it, alack ! 

a pieful of my master’s types), and was 

out, cap and club, in the Strand, shout- 


ing till I was hoarse, “God save her 
Majesty !” 

On the instant, from every shop far 
and near, darted ’prentices and journey- 
nien, shouting and waving caps—some 
because they saw me do so, some be- 
cause they guessed what was afoot, 
some because they saw, even now, the 
flutter of approaching pennons, and 
caught the winding of the royal hunts- 
men’s horns along the Strand. 

The Queen was coming ! 

I went mad that day with loyalty. 
I kicked my fellows for not shoutin 
louder, and such as shouted not at all 
I made to shout in a way they least 
expected. Through the open door of 
Master Straw’s, the horologist’s, I spied 
his two ’prentices, deaf to all the 
clamour, basely gorging a hasty pud- 
ding behind the "Bench, “What !” 
shouted I, bursting in upon them, and 
seizing each by his cropped head, “ what, 
ye gluttonous pair of porkers, is this 
the way you welcome her Majesty into 
our duchy? Is thisatime for greasy 
pudding and smacking of lips? Come 
outside and shout, or Pll brain you with 
your own spoons. 

Whereupon, forgetting what I did, I 
dipped the white face of each in his 
own m and dragged them forth, 
where, to do them justice, they shouted 
and howled as loud as any one. 

And now the Strand overflowed from 
end to end with loyal citizens. From 
the windows above, the faces of the 
city madams beamed, and the white 
necks of their daughters craned ; while 
behind, with half an eye on us clubs 
below, ed, on tiptoe, the maids. 
At each shop-door stood the grave 
forms of our masters, thinking, per- 
haps, of a lost day’s profits, and settin 
the cost thereof against the blessings o: 
her Majesty’s happy reign. At the 
roadside, beggar, scholar, yokel, knight, 
and noble jostled in a motley throng. 
But the sight of all that crowd 
was the ’prentices, who swarmed out 
into the road, and raised our shouts 
above the clanging of St. Clement’s 
bells and the trumpets of the royal 
servants. "Twas no pageant we had 
come out to see. Giants, and whales, 
and bottomless pits, and savage men, 
and the like we could see to our hearts’ 
content on lord mayor's day ; and the 
gilded barges and_ smoking cannon on 
the river’s side. But it was not every 
day her Majesty ambled through the 
City on her hunting horse, and passed 
our way with her gallants for a day’s 
sport in Epping, woods. 

As for me, I had no eyes or throat 
for any but that queenly form, as she 
cantered boldly on her white palfrey, 
a pace or more ahead of her glittering 
courtiers. Had any one said to me 
that Elizabeth was that day neither 
young nor lovely—had any one even 
dared to whisper that she was not 
divine—I would have brained him with 
my club where he s' For a mo- 
ment her head turned my way, she 
waved her hand, it had a little whip in 
it, and her lips moved to some words. 
Then as I rent the air with a “God save 
your Majesty !” she was past. 

At Temple Bar, the lord mayor and 
sheriffs, arrayed for the hunt, with 
buglers and dogs, stood across the way, 
and with mighty ceremony and palaver 


admitted her to the City. Woe betide 
them, for all their gold collars and 
maces, had they kept her out. 

But the halt, short as it was, served 
our purpose. For there was no more 
going back to work on a day like this. 

“To the front, clubs, and lead the 
way,” shouted I, with what voice was 
left me. 

It was enough for the lads without 
Temple Bar. They closed on me with 
a cheer, and followed me at the run, 
past the gaping Court ushers, past 
the royal jockeys, past the Queen 
herself (Heaven bless her!), past 
lord mayor, sheriffs, and yapping 
beagles, through the echoing gates of 
Temple Bar, till we stood at the head of 
the procession, and longed, with a 
mighty longing, that some one might 
dispute the way with us. 

ut we had no work for our clubs 
that morning. As we moved forward, 
our body, like a growing snowball, was 
swelled by the ’prentices of each ward, 
shouting as lustily as we, “ Make way !” 
and hurling detiance, like us, on all the 
ueen’s foes by land and by sea. Even 
the gay sparks of the Temple gave us 
no handle for a sally, for they shouted 
with the best of us. 

And zo, down Fleet Street and in at 
the Ludgate, Bast the square tower of 
St. Paul's, and along merry Cheap, we 
passed ; our numbers swelling at every 
step, till it seemed as if all London was 
out escorting her Majesty through the 
City. As you passed below Bow Church 
you could scarcely hear the clanging of 
the bells for the shouting of the people. 

At the New Exchange there was like 
to be a battle at last. For the ’pren- 
tices of the Bridge had heard the 
uproar from afar, and swarmed down 
upon us in a flood, so that had we not 
held our own stoutly, we should have 
been driven back upon the royal 
huntress herself. 

A Stand, if you be men, and fall in 
after us!” I shouted. 

“Ho! ho!” answered they; “since 
when was the printer’s devil outside 
the Bar made mayor of ourtown? Fol- 
low you us.” 

It was not a time for bandying words, 
From behind us came a shout, “ Pass 
on, pass on; make way for the Queen.” 
And at the word we charged forward, 
shoulder to shoulder, and brushed those 
presuming mercers and barber-surgeons 
aside as a torrent the nettles that grow 
on its bank. Let them follow as they 
list. The Queen went hunting to-day, 
and was not to be kept standing for a 
score of London Bridges, if we knew it! 

After that we passed shoutin; up 
the Cornhill, and so on to the Bishop's 
Gate, where at length we halted and 
made o lane in our midst for her 
Majesty to ride through. 

Never, I think, did monarch ride 
down a prouder road than that walled 
four deep for the length of two furlongs 
by youths who would fain have spilt 
their blood twice over to do her service, 
and who, since that was denied them, 
flung their shouts to heaven as she 
passed, and waved their caps club-high. 

think, in truth, she needed no telling 
what kind of road it was, for as she 
cantered by her face was flushed and 
joyous, her head was erect, and the hand 
she waved clenched on the little whip, 
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grasped her 


en in a moment 


ple’s 
ie was 


as though she 
hand. Th 
gone. 

Thus for the first and only time did 
T set eyes on the great maiden Queen 4 
and when all was over, and the clatter- 
ing hoofs and yelping hounds and wind- 
ing horns were lost in the distance, [ 
came to myself and found I was both 
hun, and thirsty. 

The crowd melted away. Some re- 
turned the way they had come: some 
slunk back to their deserted shops : I to 
Finsbury Fields. For I accounted it a 
crime that day to work—I would as soon 
have set up types on lord mayor's day. 
This day belonged to her Majesty, and I 
would e’en spend it in her service, wrest- 
ling and Jeaping to the meadows, and 
training my ly to deeds of valour 
against her foes. 

So I called on my clubs to follow 
me, and they came, and many besides ; 
for those who might not see the Qu2en 
hunt might see her loyal citizens jr np ; 
and on a day like this it was odds i 
the nimblest ’prentices in all London 
were not there to make good sport. 

Therefore we straggled in a long crowd 
to Moorgate—man and maid, noble and 
*prentice, alderman ‘and oyster-woman, 
jesting and scolding as we jostled one 
another in the narrow way, and rejoic- 
ing when at length we broke free into 
the pleasant meadows and smelt the 
sweetness of the early hay. 

Already I spied sport, for there before 
us swaggered the mercers’ ’prentices of 
London Bridge, ready to settle scores 
for the affront they had received at the 
New Exchange. 

“Ho ! ho!” quoth I, with vast content, 
*'tis time we had dinner, my lads, if it 
comes to that.” 

So we besieged the booths, and forti- 
fied ourselves with beef and ale, and 
felt ready for anything that might 


Beppe . 

‘was no battle after all ; for, as ill- 

luck would have it, just as we faced 
and bade them come on, the 

alderman of the Bridge ward rode up. 

“What! a shame on you to mar a 
day like this with your boyish wrangles ! 
Is there no wrestling-ring, or shooting- 
batts, or leaping fence where you can 
vent your rivalry, without flyi ng at one 
another’s throats like curs? Call you 
that loyalty? Have we no enemies 

r worth our mettle than fellow- 
lishmen ?” 
is speech abashed us a little, and 
the captain of the Bridge ’prentices said, 
sulkily : 

“I care not to break their head: 
worship ; there’s little to be got out o! 
that. me, lads, we can find better 
sport in the juggler’s booth.” 

“His worship came in a good hour 
for you,” cried we. “Thank him you can 
pe away on your aie legs Vie time, 

need _no one to drag you feet fore- 
most off the Fields.” 

“Come, come,” said the good alder- 
man, “away with such foolish talk. Let’s 
see a match struck up. I myself will 
give a new long-bow and a sheaf of ar- 
rows to the best jumper of you all. What 
say you? The highest leap and the 

lest? Ho, there !” added he, calling 
a servant to him; “ bid them clear a 
space for a match ’twixt the gallant 
‘prentices of the Bridge and the gallant 


“of either side, but at each lea; 


*prentices without Temple Bar. Come, 
boys; were I forty years younger Td 
put you to it to distance me. But my 


jomping days are gqne by, and I am 
ut a judge.” 

Then we gave him a cheer, the bluff 
old boy ; and, forgetting all our quarrel 
in the thought of the long bow and 
arrows, we trooped at his horse’s tail to 
the open space and doffed our coats in 
readiness for the contest. 

A great crowd stood round to see us 
jump. It remains in my mind’s eye 
even now — ’prentices, bare-headed, 
squatted cross-legged on the grass, 
bandying their noisy jests, and find- 
ing a laugh for everybody and every- 
thing; behind them stood a motley 
throng of sightseers, men, women, and 
children, for the most part citizens, but 
interspersed here and there with gay 
groups of gentlefolk, and even some 
who wore the bright trappings of the 
Court; behind them the beggars and 
pickpockets plied their arduous calling ; 
and in the rear of all, at a little distance, 
wandered the horses of the gentles, 
cropping the fresh grass, with no eye 
to the achievements of Temple Bar or 
London Bridge. Beyond them soared 
the windmills and the hills of Isledon 
and Hoxton. 

It was a scene familiar to me, for I 
had often taken it in before; and yet 
for a while to-day it seemed new, and 
my eye, as I waited at the post, wan- 
dered here and there to detect what it 
could be which made «11 seem so strange. 
After a while I discovered that, wher- 
ever else they roanicd, my glance re- 
turned always to one bright spot, close 
by where stood a maiden. 

It seemed to me I had never known 
what beauty meant till I looked on her. 
She was tall, and dressed more simply 
than many a citizen’s wife, and yet her 
air to me was that of a goddess. Every 
movement of her head bore the signs of 
queenliness ; and get in every feature 
of her face lurked a sweetness irresis- 
tible. At first sight, as you saw her, 
tall, erect, with her short clustering 
hair and fearless eyes of blue, you 
would have been tempted to suppose 
her a boy in disguise. Yet if you 
looked a moment longer, the woman in 
her shone out in every step and gesture. 
Her cheeks glowed with health and 
maidenly modesty ; and her eyes, that 

ed on you one moment almost 
defiantly, dropped the next in coyness 
and delicious confusion. 

She stood there, conspicuous and 
radiant amid the jostling crowd, yet 
wholly unconscious of the glances and 
whispers and perplexity she drew forth. 
As for me, I scarcely knew where I was, 
and when the alderman cried, “ Make 
ready, now,” I obeyed him as one in 
a dream. 

But I recovered myself of a sudden 
when presently I saw the captain of 
the Bridge ’prentices, who was a shorter 
man than IJ, leap over the bar as high 
as his own shoulders, and heard the 
triumphal shouts of his fellows. After 
him, one by one, came the picked men 
the bar 
sprung into the air, and the champions 
retiréd worsted from the contest. 

Then came my turn. I dared to dart 
a hurried glance where stood the only 
onlooker whose applause I coveted. 


And she turned her head towards me. 
So I took my run and cleared the bar. 

“A match! o match!” cried the 
crowd, closing ina step 5 “a match be- 
tween Will Peake and Humphrey Dex- 
ter.” 

“And take my sword and cloak,” 
shouted a Bridge boy, who owned 
neither, “if Will Peake do not overjump 
the printer’s devil’s head.” 

This made me angry. Not that I 
cared for the gibe; Bue because I dis- 
liked that one there should hear me 
called by so graceless a name. 

Well, we jumped once more; but 
this time I da not look anywhere 
but straight before me. Yet I cleared 
the bar. 

This time the Bridge boys vaunted 
themselves more soberly, and he who 
had offered his cloak and sword now 
offered only his belt. 

“Set the bar two points higher,” I 
cried, “and clear me that, Will Paake, 
if you can.” 

Whereupon our lads rent the air with 
shouts, and Will Peake pulled a lon 
face. For the bar now stood level with 
a eyes, though it only reached my 
chin. 

It fell out as I ho He jumped, 
and the bar sprang RS aie into the 
air as he missed it. 

Then our ’prentices made up for the 
silence of those of the Bridge, and the 
gamester this time offered not so much 
as a shoe lace. 

For all that I must clear the bar, if I 
was to make good my challenge, and I 
drew along breath as I stood a moment 
and glanced round. 

Yes. Her eyes of blue were on me, 
her lips were the least bit parted, anda 
glow of expectation was in her cheeks. 

o I took my run, and cleared the bar, 
with aninch tospare. Then, asI heard 
nothing of the shouts which yet 
deafened me, and durst not so much as 
raise my eyes, the cheery alderman’s 
voice cried : 

“So Master Dexter hath won the 
high jump. See if he also win the 
broad. Clear away there, and stand 
back, good people, to give our brave 
lads fair play.” 

When P took courage at last to look 
up, I saw a sight which made the blood 
in my veins tingle. She stood still 
where she was; but next to her had 
squeezed himself a smirking gallant, 
bravely bedizened, who looke: round 
impudently into her face, and whispered 
something in her ear. 

To me it seemed as if at first she was 
heedless of his presence ; then hearin 
him, she turned upon him a startled 
gaze, and, flushing angrily, moved a 
scornful pace away. This I saw, while 
the alderman was saying— 

“The first leap is yours, Master Dex- 

ter. See you set usa good lead.” 
I leapt, scarcely thinking what I did, 
and leapt badly ; for though one by ond 
the others failed to reach it, Will Peake 
reached it, and lit in my very foot- 
prints. 

“A+ match again!” cried everyone, 
“and a close match, too !” 

The gallant had made up to her again 
and was tormenting her sweet ear once 
more with his whispers. She stood rigid 
like a statue, with her eyes before her, 
showing only by the heaving of her 
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Losom that she was aware of his unwcl- 
come presence. 

“You keep us waiting, lad,” cried the 
alderman. “Jump, unless you mean to 
yield the victory to your adversary.” 

I jumped, listlessly again, and again 
alighted within an inch of my former 
distance. And once again, Will Peake 
landed in my very hoof-marks. 

“A mortal match !” cried the crowd. 

“One leap more,” said the alderman, 
“and if that does not decide—” 

He was there still, and, worse than 
before, had caught the little hand 
that hung at her side in his. ‘The 
colour had one from her face. I saw 
that she bit her lips, and for one moment 
her eyes looked up appealingly and, so 
it seemed to me, met mine. Then, with 
my heart swelling big within me, 1 
walked to the starting point, and ran 
for my last leap. 

It was with all my might that I 
jumped now, and I cleared two good 
feet beyond my former distance; so 
that the onlookers could scarcely shout 
for amazement. 

But I waited neither for their shouts 
nor for Will’s jump, for I knew he could 
not reach me. With beating heart, and 
tingers digging into the palms of my 
hands, I walked straight to where she 
stood, pale and trembling. Her right 
hand was still his prisoner, and his base 
lips were still at her car. But not for 
long. 

Before he was aware, I had seized him 
with a grip which made him how] ; and 
next moment he was reeling and stag- 
gering a dozen yards away in the midst 
of the enclosure. It all happened so 
quickly that even she seemed _ scarcely 
to know of her deliverance, till she saw 
him draw his sword and look round for 
me. 

Then to draw the combat away from 


ADRIFT 


her, I went on to meet him with my 


; club; and before his tirst onset was done 


his sword flew over his head in two 
pieces. It was an old trick, and cost 


nothing toa ‘prentice outside Temple , 


And while he looked round 
wildered after his weapon, I took him 
by the nape of his neck and the cloth 
of his breeches, and walked with him 
to the pond hard by, where I left him, 
and so was well rid of him. 

By this time the Fields were in an 
uproar. So intent had all been on the 
leaping, to see if Will Peake would 
equal my jump (which, pity help him! 
he could not do), that the gallant was 
swinging over the pond before anyone 
understood what was afoot. Then they 
broke up the ring and closed in on us, 
so that I, having dropped my burden 
amidst the duck: weeds was fain to lose 
myself among the crowd and give one 
and all the slip. 

I thought Thad done so, for while all 
stood gaping and jeering as they fished 
out the sputtering hero from his pea- 

reen bath, I sauntered back un- 
heeded to the place where last I had 
seen her for whose sake all the bother 
arose. At first I feared she had fled, 
but on looking I spied her in company 
with an elderly woman, who soothed 
and chid her in turn, and began to hurry 
her from the place. 

But when she saw me, she brushed 
the old servant aside, and with a blush 
beckoned mie to her. Shall I ever forget 
the vision of her, as she stood there, 
stately and beautiful, with hand out- 
stretched, smiling on me with mingled 
pity for my shyness and gratitude for 
my service. 

“ My brave friend,” said she, and her 
voice fell like music on my ears, “ 
have nothing but my poor thap\s to 
give thee, but they are thine.” 


Bar. 


The crimson now came to my chek. 
for it hurt me to hear her talk of pay- 
Mal would gladly do tall egeie* mit 

“L would gladly do it all again,” sai 

“ Nay,” she laughed, “ once is enough, 
surely, at least for me.” 

Then I wished the ground migiit 
| swallow me, for I deemed she thought 
| me a fool. 

“She would come,” put in the oli 
servant in an accent which, though I hai 
never heard it before, I took to l- 
Scotch or Irish; “I told her mys. 
what to expect among a crowd of rude 
rascally City sparks, that don’t know a 
lady when they see her, and when they 
do, don’t know how to behave them- 
selves. It serves her right, say I, and 
it’s myself will see she frolics no more, 
I warrant you—a low, unmannerly pack 
of curs, with a plague on all of you.” 

“ Never heed my old nurse,” said th> 
young lady, sweetly ; “she and I were 

arted in the crowd, and but for you. 

rave lad, I might have rued my _foily 
in coming hither more than I do. 
Thanks once more, and farewell. Come 
Judy—thank good Master Dexter for 
taking better care of me than ever you 
did, and then come away.” 

I stood like a mule gaping after them 
as they went, unable to stir or say a 
word till they were lost to view. Theu 
as I turned came a shout at my ears: 
“There he stands !—there stands the 
villain! Seize him and hold him fast. 
He shall learn what it is to assault a 
captain of the Queen’s guard.” 

1o!ho! There were a round dozen 
of them, and one on horseback. But I 
knew of two dozen better than they 
within call, so I shouted, “ Clubs, clubs, 
to the rescue!” and began to lay about 
me. 
(To be continued.) 


IN THE PACIFIC; 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


be hundred yards from the creek 

there was a hill about fifty feet 
high, which formed an observatory, from 
which Gordon and his comrades might 
have an extended view of the country. 
And as soon as the sun rose they climbed 
this hill. 

The glasses were immediately pointed 
to the north. If the san desert 
stretched away as the map showed. it 
was impossible to ascertain its boundary 
line, for the horizon of sea would be 
about twelve miles to the northward, 
and more than seven to the eastward. 
‘There seemed to be no good in going 
farther north. 

5 ‘ Then,” asked Cross, “w} . are we to 
lo 

“ Go back,” said Gordon. 

“Not before breakfast,” said Service. 

“ Get the cloth laid,” said Webb. 

“Tf we are going back,” said Donagan, 
“could we not go another way ?” 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “ The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—BRAVO, BAXTER ! 


“We will try to do so,” said Gordon. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Donagan, 
“that we should complete our explora- 
tion if we went along the other bank 
of the lake.” 

“That would be rather long,” said 
Gordon. “According to the map that 
must befrom thirty to forty miles, and it 
would take four or five days, supposing 
we met with nothing tostop us! At 
French Den they would be in a state of 
great anxiety for us.” 

“ But,” said Donagan, “ sooner or later 
it will be necessary to explore that 

rt.” 

“Certainly,” said Gordon; “and I 
intend to have an expedition over 
there.” 

“ But,” said Cross, “ Donagan is right 
in not wanting to go back the same 
way.” 

“Quite so,” said Gordon, “and I pro- 
pose to follow the lake shore to Stop 


River, and then to strike off for thecliff 
and skirt it on our way to the caves.” 

“ And why go down the river ?” asked 
Wilcox. 

“ Why, indeed?” said Donagan. “ Why 
not make a short cut across the sand to 
the first trees in Trap Woods, which are 
not more than three or four miles to the 
southwest ?” : 

“Because we must cross Stop River, 
answered Gordon. “We know we can 

et across where we crossed yesterday. 
but farther down we might find a torrent 
that would give trouble. If we enter 
the forest on the left bank of the river 
we must be all right.” 


“Always cautious, Gordon!” ex- 
claimed Donagan, with just a touch of 
iron: 


Gs You never can be too cautious!” 
said Gordon. 

And then’they all slipped down the 
| hill, regained their camp, ate a little 
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biscuit and cold venison, rolled up 
their blankets, and started back on the 
road they had come along the night 
before. 

The sky was magnificent. A light 
oreeze barely ruffled the surface of the 
ake. There was every sign of a fine 
lay. If the weather would only kee 
ine for thirty-six hours Gordon woul 
de satistied, for he counted on reaching 
French Den the next evening. 

By eleven o'clock the boys were back 
it Stop River. Nothing had occurred 
m the way except that Donagan had 
ihot two splendid tufted bustards, with 
heir plumage of black mixed with red 
‘bove and white below, which put him 
nas good a humour as Service, who 
vas always ready to pluck, draw, and 
‘oast any bird whatsoever. 

This was the fate of the bustards an 
iour later, when the boys had crossed 
he river in the Halkett boat. 

“Now we are under the trees,” said 
Jordon, “and I hope Baxter will have 
‘chance of using the lasso or the 
volas.” 

~ He hasn’t done much with them as 
et,” said Donagan, who did not think 
nuch of any weapon of the chase except 
irearms. 

“And what_could we do with the 
virds ?” asked Baxter. 

“ Birds or quadrupeds, Baxter, I don’t 
hink much of your chance.” 

“Nor I,” added Cross, always ready 
o support his cousin. 

“You might as well wait until he has 
ried them before you condemn them,” 
aid Gordon. “1 am sure he will do 
omething good. When ourammunition 
tives out, the lasso and the bolas will 
1ot fail us.” 

“But the birds will,” said Donagain. 

“We will see,” said Gordon, “ and now 
et_us lunch.” 

But the preparations took some time, 
s Service wanted his bustard cooked to 
.turn. The one bird was enough for 
he meal ; it was a good-sized one, and 
hese bustards weigh about thirty 
vounds, and measure nearly three feet 
rom beak to tail, being among the 
argest specimens of the gallinaceous 
ribe, 

Lunch being over, the boys started 
ff into the unknown part of Trap 
VYoods traversed by Stop River on its 
vay to the ocean. The map showed 
hat it curved towards the north-west 
oget round the cliff, and that its mouth 
vas beyond False Point ; and, therefore, 
yordon resolved to leave the river, 
thich would take him in the opposite 
irection to French Den, his object 
cing to take the shortest road to Auck- 
ind Hill, and then strike northwards 
long its base. 

Compass in hand, Gordon led the way 
othe west. The trees, wider apart than 
1 the more southerly district, offered no 
bstacle, and the ground was fairly 
lear of bushes aud underwood. 

Among the birches and beeches little 
learings opened now and then into 
‘hich the sun-rays penetrated. Wild 
owers mingled their fresh colours with 
he green of the foliage and the carpet 
f grass. In places, superb senecios bore 
heir blooms on stems two or three feet 
igh, and Service, Wilcox, and Webb 
athered some of the flowers and stuck 
1em in their coats, 


Then it was that a discovery of great | 
value was made by Gordon, whose 
botanical knowledge was often to be of | 
use to the little colony. His attention | 
was attracted by a very bushy shrub, 
with poorly developed leaves, and spiny 
branches, bearing a reddish fruit about 
the size of a pea. 

“That is the trulca, if I am not mis- 
taken,” said he. “It isa fruit much 
used by the Indians.” 

“Tf it is eatable,” said Service, “let us 
eat it, for it costs nothing.” 

And before Gordon could stop him 
Service began to crack some of the fruit 
between his teeth. He made a horrible 

rimace, and his comrades roared with 
laughter, while he spit out the abundant 
salivation caused by the acidity on the 
papille of his tongue. 

“You told me it was eatable!” he 
exclaimed. 

“T did not say it was eatable,” replied | 


Farther on, the pods on another shrub 
were also gathered. ‘They were the pods 
of the algarrobe, another South 
American native, which also by fermen- 
tation yield a strong liquor. This time 
Service abstained from trying them, and 
he did well, for although the algarrobe 
seems sweet at first, yet the moutir is 
soon affected with extreme dryness. 

In the afternoon, a quarter of a mile 
before they reached the slope of Auck- 
land Hill, the boys made another dis- 
covery of quite as much importance. 
The aspect of the forest had changed. 
In more sheltered positions the vegeta- 
tion was more richly developed. Sixty 
or eighty feet from the ground the trees 
spread their huge branches, amid which 
innumerable song-birds chattered. One 
of the finest of the trees was the antarc- 
tic beech, which keeps its tender green 
foliage all the year round. Not quiteso 
high, but still magnificent, rose clumps 


Gordon. “The Indians use the fruit 
for making a drink they obtain by fer- 
mentation. Fill a bag with the trulcas, 
and we'll experiment with them at 
French Den.” 

The fruit was not easy to gather from 
among the thousands of thorns, but by 
beating the branches Baxter and Web! 
knocked enough on to the ground to 
make a bagful, and then the journey 
was resumed. 


“‘Try and get one!” 


of “ winters,” with bark the flavour of 
cinnamon. y 

Near these Gordon recognised the 
“ pernettia,” the tea-tree of the whortle- 
berry family, met with in high latitudes, 
and from an infusion of its aromatic 
leaves yielding a very pleasant and 
healthy drink. 

“That will take the place of our tea,” 
said Gordon. “Take a few handfuls of 
the leaves, and later on we will come 
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back and gather enough for the | While dinner was being got ready, 
winter.” Gordon and Baxter strolled off into the 


It was four o'clock before Auckland 
Hill was reached near its northern end. 
Although it did not seem to be as high 
here as at French Den, yet it was im- 
possible to ascend it owing to its almost 


perpendicular slope. This was, however, 
of no consequence, as it was intended to 
follow its base all the way to Zealand 
River. 

Two miles farther on the boys heard 
the murmur of a torrent which foamed 
through a narrow gorge in the cliff, and 
which was easily forded. 

“This ought to be the stream,” said 
Donagan, “that we discovered on our 
first expedition.” 

“That in which was the causeway 1” 
asked Gordon. 

“Yes,” said Donagan, “and which we 
called Dike Creek.” 

“ Well, let us camp on its right bank,” 
said Gordon. “It is just five o'clock, 
and if we are to pass another night in 
the open air, we might as well do it 
here under the shelter of these big trees. 
To-morrow I hope we shall sleep on our 
beds in the hall.” 

Service busied himself preparing the 
second bustard for dinner. It was to be 
roasted like the other one ; but it is not 
fair to find fault with Service on account 
of the sameness of his bill of fare. 


“Whipped it around the trunk of a tree.” 


wood, one in search of new plants, the 
other with the intention of using his 
lasso or bolas. 

They had gone about a hundred yards 
into the thicket, when Gordon, calling 


Baxter by a gesture, pointed to a group 
of animals playin about on the grass. 

“ Goats 1” asked Baxter, in a whisper. 

“Yes, or rather animals that look 
like goats,” said Gordon. “Try and get 
one— 

“ Alive?” 

“Yes, alive ;it islucky Donagan isn’t 
with us. He would have shot one before 
now, and put the others to flight !_ Let 
us get nearer quietly, and don’t let 
them see us.” 

There were six of these goats, and 
they had not yet taken alarm. One of 
them, a mother probably, suspectii 
some danger, was sniffing the air an 
looking about, ready to clear off with 
the herd. 

Suddenly a whistling was heard, the 
bolas came spinning from the hand of 
Baxter, who was not twenty yards away 
from the group. Well aimed and 
thrown it wound round one of the goats 
while the others disappeared in the 
thicket. Gordon and Baxter ran to- 
wards the goat which was vainly trying 
to escape from the bolas. She was 


seized so that it was impossible for her 
to get away, and two kids, that instinct 
had kept near the mother, were also 
taken prisoners. 

“Hurrah !” exclaimed Baxter, whom 
joy rendered demonstrative. “ Hurrah ! 
Are they goats?” 

“No,” answered Gordon, “I think 
they are Fiupnas: 

“And will they give milk?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Then hurrah for the vicugnas.” 

Gordon was right. Although the 
vicugnas resemble goats, their pawsare 
longer, their fleece is short and fine as 
silk, their head is small and has no horns. 
They chiefly inhabit the pampas of 
America, and even the country round 
the Straits of Magellan. 

We can easily imagine how Gordon 
and Baxter were welcomed when they 
returned to the camp, one leading the 
vicugna by the cord of the bolas, the 
other carrying a kid under each arm. 
As their mother was still nourishing 
them, it was probable that the 
youngsters could be brought up without 
difficulty. They might the nucleus 
of a herd that would become very use- 
ful to the colony. Donagan dou 
regretted the splendid shot he had 
missed ; but when the game had to be 
taken alive, he had to admit that the 
bolas was better than the gun. 

The boys dined, or rather supped, in 
high spirits. The vicugna, tied to a tree, 
did not refuse to feed, while the kids 
gambolled round her. 

The night, however, was not so 
as the one spent in Sandy Desert. 
part of the forest was visited by 
animals more formidable than jackals, 
and their cries were recognisable as 
being a combination of howling and 
barking at the sametime. About three 
o’clock in the morning there was an 
alarm due to the growling close by. 

Donagan, on guard near the fire with 
his gun in hand, did not think it worth 
while to wake his comrades, but the 
growling became so violent as of itself 
to wake them. 

“What is the matter?” asked Wilcox. 

“There are some wild beasts prowling 
round,” said Donagan. 

“Probably jaguars or cougars ! ” said 
Gordon. 


“ One is as bad as the other.” 

“Not quite, Donagan. The cougaris 
not so dangerous as the jaguar ; but in 
a pack they are dangerous enough.” 

‘We are ready for them,” said Dona- 
gan. And he put himself on the defen- 
sive, while his comrades got out their 
revolvers. 

“Don’t shoot until you can’t miss,” 
said Gordon. “I think the fire will keep 
them off.” 

“They are close by,” said Cross. 

And the pack was near enough, to 
jedse by the fury of Fan, whom Gordon 

ad some difficulty in holding back. 
But it was impossible to distinguish 
any form in the deep darkness of the 


Evidently the creatures were accus- 
tomed to come and drink at night in 
this place. Finding their haunt occu- 
pied, they showed their displeasure by 
their frightful growls. 

Suddenly, moving spots of light ay 
peared some twenty yards away. 
stantly there was the report of a gun. 


niet 


‘forest. 
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Donagan had fired, and a storm of 
growls replied. His comrades, revolver 
in hand, were ready to shoot if the wild 
beasts rushed at the camp. 

Baxter, seizing a burning brand, 
hurled it straight at the glittering eyes; 
and instantly the growling stopped, an 
the animals, one of whom should have 
been hit by Donagan, were lost in the 
depths of Trap Woods. 

“ They have moved off,” said Cross. 

“Good luck to them,” said Service. 

“ Will they come back ?” asked Cross, 
“That is not likely,” said Gordon ; 
“but we will watch till daylight.” 

Some wood was thrown on the fire, 
which was kept blazing till the day 
broke. The camp was struck, and the 
boys ran off into the thicket to see if 
one of the animals had not been killed. 

They found the ground stained with 
a large patch of blood. The brute had 
been able to get away, and it would 
have been easy to recover it if Fan had 
been sent in search, but Gordon did not 
think it worth while to go farther into 
the forest. The question arose as to 
whether they were jaguars or cougars, 
or something as dangerous, but, after 
all, the important point was that the 
boys were all safe and sound. 

At six o'clock they were off again. 
There was no time to lose if they were 
to cover, during the day, the nine miles 
between them and French Den. 

Service and Webb took care of the 
young vicugnas, while the mother was 
quite satisfied to follow Baxter, who led 
her with the string. 

There was not much variety in the 
road. On the left was a curtain of 
trees, sometimes in impenetrable masses, 
sometimes in scattered clumps. To the 
right ran the rocky wall, striped here 
and there with pebble bands in the 
limestone, and rising higher and higher 
as the travellers went southward. 

At eleven o'clock the first halt was 


made for lunch, and now, so as to lose 
no time, the provisions in the bags 
were attacked. After the fresh start 
was made progress was more rapid, and 
nothing occurred to stop it, until about 
three o'clock in the afternoon the report 
of a gun echoed among the trees. 

Donagan, Cross, and Webb, accom- 
panied by Fan, were a hundred yards 
in advance, and their comrades could 
not see them, when they heard the shout 
of “ Look out !” 

Suddenly an animal of large size came 
rushing through the thicket. Baxter, 
whirling his lasso over his head, took a 
flying shot. The noose fell over the 
neck of the animal, but so powerful was 
he that Baxter would have been dragged 
away if Gordon, Wilcox, and Service 
had not hung on to the end of the line, 
and whipped it round the trunk of a 
tree. 

No sooner had they done so than 
Webb and Cross appeared from under 


the trees, followed by Donagan, who 
exclaimed, in a tone of_ ill-temper, 
“Confound the beast! How could { 


have missed it ?” 

“Baxter didn’t miss it,” said Service, 
“and here we have it, all alive oh !” 

“What does it matter?” asked Dona- 
gan; “you'll have to kill it.” 

“Kill'it !” said Gordon. “Not at all! 
It is our beast of burden !” 

“What ! this thing !” exclaimed Ser- 
vice. 

“Tt is a guanaco,” said Gordon. 

Useful or not useful, Donagan was 
verv sorry he had not shot it. But he 
said nothing, and went up to examine 
this beautiful specimen of the Charma- 
nian fauna. 

Although the guanaco is zoologically 
classed with the camels, it in no way 
resembles those animals at first glance. 
Its slender neck, elegant head, long, 
rather lanky limbs—denoting great ac- 
tivity—and yellow coat spotted with 


white, make it in no way inferior to the 
best horses of American descent. It 
could certainly be used for riding if 
they could tame it and break it in as 
was easily done in the Argentine haci- 
endas. It was very timid, and made no 
attempt at escape. As soon as Baxter 
had loosened the slip-knot, it was easy 
to lead it with the lasso, which served 
the purpose of a halter. 

The expedition to the north of Family 
Lake had been a profitable one for the 
colony. The guanaco, the vicugna and 
her two kids, the discovery of the tea- 
tree, of the trulcas and the algarrobe, 
ensured a hearty welcome to Gordon, 
and even more to Baxter, who had none 
of Donogan's vanity, and was not at all 
conceited over his success. e 

Gordon was delighted to find that the 
bolas and lasso could be really useful. 
Donagan was a capital shot, but his 
skill required an expendinate of powder 
and lead which the colony could ill 
spare, and Gordon determined to en- 
courage his comrades in practising with 
those weapons of the chase of which the 
Indians make such profitable use. 

The map showed that four miles still 
separated the boys from French Den, 
and the word was given to hurry on. 
It was not envy which forbade Service 
from bestriding the guanaco and riding 
home in state, but Gordon thought it 
was better to wait until the creature 
was broken in. 

“T don’t think he'll kick much,” said 
he, “but if he won’t let you ride him, 
he might consent to draw the cart. 
Patience, Service, and don’t forget the 
lesson you were taught by the ostrich.” 

About six o'clock they arrived in 
sight of French Den. 

oung Costar, amusing himself on 
the terrace, announced the approach of 
the expedition; and Briant and the 
others ran out to welcome Gordon. 
(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” ‘‘ Afloat and Ashore,” etc., etc, 


lige alarm, given by the ordinary sea- 
man, Leonard, that the ship was 
really on fire forward, immediately 
liverted the attention of Captain 
Brown and everybody else upon deck, 
which had been centred for the moment 
upon Conqueror and his performance 
on the bell, to what seemed a real and 
errible danger, calling for the energies 
of all on board to cope with it. As 
Leonard rushed aft raising the cry of 
‘Fire; fire!” as he ran, a volume of 
rlack smoke issued from the extreme 
‘ore end of the vessel, too plainly indi- 
-ating that there was no mistake about 
he matter now, and that Conqueror’s 
‘alse alarm was now a startling fact. 
Captain Brown was not an officer 
ikely to be flurried by ony of the inci- 
lents more or less perilous in their 


CHAPTER XL—FIRE! FIRE ! 


character which hedge in the seaman’s 
path and face him at every turn, often 
when least expected. 

“Steady men, steady !” cried he, as 
he fancied he detected some slight signs 
of hurry and excitement among the 
crew. “Man the weather braces and 
square in the yards. Keep her right 
before the wind, quectermast, 

This was soon done, the object bein 
to prevent the fire, helped by the wind, 
from spreading farther aft. Putting 
the vessel before the wind blew the 
smoke, for no flames were yet visible, 
right ahead of the ship’s course, and 
tended to calm the fire. 

“Take a few men forward and haul 
the foresail up, Mr. Parker,” continued 
the captain ; “the rest of the hands to 
their fire stations.” 


In obedience to the captain’s orders 
the crew, with the chief officer at their 
head, repaired to their allotted pos' 
some passing water in buckets an 
others working the _fire-engine, while 
the carpenter and his mates got the 
hose along and directed a jet of water 
through a scuttle hatch in the fore- 
castle deck, giving access to the small 
division of hold below called the fore- 
peak, a part of the ship devoted to such 
stores as pitch, tar, paints, and oakum, 
a partition also affording space for such 
coals as were required for cooking pur- 
poses on the voyage. All these articles, 
indispensable as they are to a vessel's 
outfit for a long voyage, contain cer- 
tain elements of danger in their stow- 

e, being more or less inflammable in 
thelr character. By the time the car- 
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penter had got his hose to play upon 
the seat cf the fire, the alarm had spread 
amongst the passengers, and leaving 
their cabins the gentlemen ran to offer 
their services in any way they could be 
most useful, while the jen, some in 
déshabille, gathered upon the poop, 
watching the scene with excitement 
and fear. 

Colonel Fortwell was amongst the 
foremost to offer his services at the 
scene of danger. The chief officer was 
directing the men where to play the 
hose to most advantage, and generally. 
superintending the movements of the 
crew passing along water; while Mr. 
Parker, the second officer, turned his 
attention—such being his duty in the 
case of fire—to the steerage of the vessel 
and the boats. In circumstances like 
this every one on board becomes alive 
to the full value and importance of ser- 
viceable well-equip; ts, for no one 
can help feeling that it is upon them, 
and upon them only, under Heaven, 
that reliance for safety and escape 
must be p if the worst comes to 
the worst and the fire overmasters the 
men and destroys the ship. 

The John Line being a sufficiently 
well-regulated vessel, with competent 
captain and crew, her boats were not 
neglected and allowed to hang at the 
davits as receptacles for brooms, vege- 
tables, and holystones, but were kept 
screened from the tropical sun by 
canvas covers, wetted morning and 
evening with studied regularity, and in 
their Fittings and gear nothing was 
wanting except a compass, provisions, 
and a supply of water to make them 
ready for immediate service. 
aire Leas ordered the covers to tes 

en off, the gripes and lashings to 

cast loose, ‘and the | breakers filled with 
fresh water, a proceeding the bolder 
and more energetic of the ladies insisted 
on helping in, Mrs. Fortwell setting the 
2Xaml Fe fy holding the funnel while 
one of the men poured water into the 
little casks. 

Meantime, the fire in the fore-peak 
seemed to be gradually extending to 
some purser’s stores stowed in the fore- 
hold ; these consisted of casks of peas 
ind flour. The canvas for the ship’s use 
with slops for the crew, were also stowed 
n the vicinity and seemed in danger of 
xeing destroyed. As Colonel Fortwell 
.pproached the captain of the ship the 
smoke from the fore-peak ascended in 
chicker and denser columns, probably 
‘rom the oakutt in the hold below 
xecoming partially ignited. 

“Where can we be of most use, Cap- 
ain Brown?” inquired the Colonel, 
idvancing with several other pas- 


engers. 

Perhaps you and the other gentle- 
nen will put on a spurt at the fire- 
gine, and [ will see if I can get the 
1o0se played more directly upon the 
ire itaelf than it is at present,” replied 
‘aptain Brown, and immediately went 
‘orward to the fore-scuttle. 

“We want the hose pointed down 
‘loser to the fire,” said he to the chief 
officer. 

“ All right, sir,” was the reply. “ Here, 
m iad. po the end of that Tope to me. 
it go down in w bowline knot, sir, at 
nce.” 


f Conqueror was the lad thus addressed, 


and as he quickly executed the order 
he had received, bringing along the end 
of a coil of supple inch-and-a-half rope, 
he eagerly turned to the captain, say- 


ing, 
tes a very small scuttle, sir. Please 
may I not go downonthe rope? I can 
int the hose very well, sir, if you will 
let me try.” 

“That’s a brave lad, although he did 
go to sleep in his watch,” said the cap- 
tain. “Let him have a try first.” 

_ Conqueror felt like a hero as the bow- 
line knot was adjusted round his chest 
and under his arms. As he stepped 
forward to the scuttle of the fore-peak 
prior to descending into the black, 
smoky abyss below, he recalled his 
schooldays, and the story of Marcus 
Curtius devoting himself to the gods 
Manes, and plunging into the gaping 
gulf in the Forum at Rome. 

“Give me the hose,” cried the boy, 
and in another moment he was lower 
out of sight into the dense black smoke. 

Five minutes had not elapsed before 
the captain, who was now himself 
eagerly watching the effect of a closer 
discharge of water upon the fire, and 
also how Conqueror performed his task, 
called out to the men near him, “ Haul 
up the boy, haul him up quickly ;” for 
the hose had fallen out of Conqueror’s 
hand, and he had become insensible 
from the smoke. 

“Steady, men, steady—handsomely 
does it,” added the chief officer, guiding 
the rope, and in another minute yo 
Conqueror was laid upon the deck 
speechless and fainting, half suffocated 
by the dense fumes and thick smoke 
from the fire. 

“ Another volunteer for the hose,” 
said Captain Brown, as he wetted Con- 
queror’s face and forehead with his 
handkerchief dipped in water. 

“Aye, aye, sir! Here you are, sir,” 
cried half-a-dozen willing voices, whose 
owners were ready to fill Conqueror’s 
Place. and another light hand was 
8 ily lowered through the thick 
vapour to play the hose upon the fire. 

“Could you see whereabouts the 
flames came from, youngster?” said 
Captain Brown, as Conqueror revived 
under the application of the cold 
water. 

“The fire is not much, sir,” replied he; 
“it is the oakum and pitch smoking so, 
but I believe there is acask of peas 
caught in the forehold.” 

“Was there much flame?” continued 
the captain, anxious to ascertain the 
extent to which the fire had spread 
below. 

“I could only see for a minute or two 
at first, sir,” replied Conqueror ; “the 
smoke made it impossible for me to keep 
my eyes open after that time, but I do 
not think there is any fire beyond just 
the oakum and pitch and one cask of 
peas, that seemed just beginning to 


“You could see how to point the hose 
on the fire at first ; did you find it make 
much impression?” asked Captain 
eon i deal,” replied 

yes, sir, a great deal,” repli 
Conqueror, “ if ‘they can only keep on 
for half an hour pointing the hose down 
there, ae fire wi be out.” Wey 

“Haul up the line again, men,” cri 
the chief officer at this moment. “ An- 


other hand wanted for the hose,” and 
the young fellow who had taken Con- 
queror’s place having been rendered 
like him, almost senseless by the smoke, 
was replaced by another volunteer. 

“There will soon be some capital pea- 
soup down there, sir,” said the seaman 
who had taken Conqueror’s place when 
he recovered from the effects of his spell 
with the hose. “The salt water on that 
there burning cask of peas will make a 
tine kid full of soup before long.” 

Relays of men one after the other 
took turns to point the hose down 
below, and the smoke gradually became 
less in volume as the fire yielded to 
the constant stream of water poured 
upon it. 

In the meantime the second officer 
had seen the boats got ready abaft 
had done his best to encourage an 
cheer the ladies, who behaved with a 
wonderfully quiet courage under the 
circumstances, and carefully atching 
the steering of the ship, he kept her hi 
pointed before the breeze, so as to pre- 
vent any additional stimulus from the 
current of air caused by her progress 
driving the fire farther aft. 

ile thus busily engaged, Mr. Parker 
happened to catch sight of the figure of 
a seaman quietly and stealthily passing 
from the quarter-deck towards the 
cuddy. The man’s manner was 50 
peculiar that with the remembrance of 
the loss of the cook’s watch fresh in his 
mind, he could not help a feeling of sus- 
picion being aroused at once, although 
it seemed absurd to fancy anybody was 
thinking of anything else at that 
moment but the safety of the ship and 
the extinction of the fire. 

Determined, however, to be sure of 
what was going on, Mr. Parker waited 
for a few minutes to give, as ho said, 
rope enough to the individual who might 
be dis; to hang himself figuratively, 
and then ran softly but quickly down 
the poop-ladder and into the cuddy. 
There wasa locked globe lamp in & 
bright copper frame swinging from a 
beam over the cuddy table, and by the 
light of this Mr. Parker caught sight of 
the form of a man hastily emerging from 
one of the side cabins abaft the cuddy. 
In a moment the second officer recog- 
nised who it was, and called out in a 
age 

“What are you doing there, Leo- 
nard 4” 

The man did not reply immediately. 
At first he made a step backwards upon 
perceiving Mr. Parker in the cuddy, but 
then altered hisintention and s still. 
He appeared regularly taken aback at 
the sight of the second officer, whom he 
had supposed to be too busy with his 
duties to take any notice of his move- 
ments. 

“What are you doing there, Leonard ? 
Can’t you speak, mun?” reiterated Mr. 
Parker. 
“If you please, sir,” at last’ replied 
nard, in an abject tone of voice, for 
the idea forced itself on his mind that 
he was regularly caught out, and that he 
had no reasonable explanation to offer, 
or one that could Rossibl pass muster 
with his officer for being found in one of 
the passenger’s cabinsat that time ; how- 
ever, he called up all his effrontery, and 
though his whining and pitiful tone of 
voice betrayed his fears, said at length, 
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“If you please, sir, the chief officer 
sent me aft for one of the stewards.” 

“ The chief officer sent you aft for one 
of the stewards, did he?” repeated Mr. 
Parker, contemptuously. 

“Yes, sir, I think as how he was going 
to order the hands a glass of grog after 
the fire was got under,” continued 
Leonard, endeavouring to gain courage 
and cause a diversion in Mr. Parker’s 
thoughts from his own very suspicious 
conduct. 

“Oh, indeed, you thought you'd find 
the steward in Colonel Fortwell’s cabin, 
e 

“T could not see him nowheres in 
the cuddy, sir,” continued Leonard, “so 
I was searching in the cabins.” 

“T’'ve no doubt you were searching, 
but it was not for a steward only, or 
else I am very much mistaken.” 

“Tl take my davy, sir,” broke in the 


man. 

“That'll do, sir, that'll do,” cried Mr. 
Parker ; “ your explanation of your 
being in Colonel ‘ortwell’s cabin at 
this time is not by any means satisfac- 
tory, so I shall put you aft under the 
quartermaster’s charge till this cireum- 
stance is reported to the captain and 
can be investigated.” As the second 
officer spoke, he motioned Leonard 
to the entrance of the cuddy. The 
man moved slowly out of the door and 
up the ladder, closely followed by Mr. 
Parker. 

“ Keep this man aft, quartermaster,” 
said Mr. Parker, as he and Leonard 
reached the poop. “And mind he does 
not throw anything overboard he may 
have about him. rs. Fortwell,” con- 
tinued the second officer, turning to 
that lady, who had been assisting, as 
I mentioned before, in seeing to the 
water and stores for the boats, “ will you 
favour me by going to your cabin and 
ascertaining if anything is missing from 
it? for I regret to say I discovered this 
man there just now, and as he had no 
business there whatever, I regret to 
have to attribute his conduct to a dis- 
honest motive.” 

“You surprise me, indeed, Mr. Parker,” 
replied Mrs. Fortwell. “I thought Eng- 
lish sailors could never be thieves.” 

“It’s a defect not to be found in the 
real article, Ican assure you, madam,” 
said the second officer; “but this fellow 
is not of the true breed—he must be a 
mongrel.” 

“ However,” continued Mrs. Fortwell, 
“as you wish it, and as no doubt it is 
the correct thing, I will look over my 
cabin at once,” and so saying, the lady 
left the poop for that purpose. 

By this time the efforts of the crew 
of the John Line to extinguish the fire 
in the fore-peak were beginning to have 
a marked effect. There was no longer 
to be seen a column of dense black 
smoke rising in the air, but a light 
vapour, laden with the combined odours 
of charred wood, burnt pea-soup, and 
stinging coal-tar, had taken its place. 

The fre, in fact, was dying out fast. 
But no relaxation of the endeavours of 
the men tosubdue it altogether was per- 
mitted yet by Captain Brown, who, 
mindful of the fable of the “scotched 
snake, encouraged their continued exer- 
tions until-the last spark was extin- 
guished, and all chance of any revival 
of the flames placed out of the range of 


possibility. Another quarter of an 
our’s constant play of water down the 
fore-peak effectually settled the matter, 
and Captain Brown then gave the 
order to cease working the little engine 
which had done such good service, and 
directed the chief officer now to turn 
his attention to getting rid of the accu- 
mulation of water poured down into 
the vessel's hold to quell the fire, and 
to ascertain what damage had been 
done to the stores below. 

“Man the pumps, secure the boats 
again, and keep the ship on her course,” 
were the next orders given, and then 
Captain Brown turned to go aft, feeling 
satisfied that all danger from the fire 
was now at an end. 

Colonel Fortwell, who had been 
actively assisting in the operations, now 
lending a hand to work the engine 
break, and now helping to pass buckets 
of water tc the scene of the fire, joined 
Certain Brown, as he moved to go 
aft. 

“Thank Heaven that danger is over,” 
said he to the captain ; “ of all the perils 
of the deep, a fire on board ship is the 
one that possesses the greatest terrors 
for me.” 

“Tt is the one against which I think 
I take more precautions, and have more 
anxiety about, than any other,” rejoined 
Captain Brown. “To be drowned I 
consider as coming within the legitimate 
sphere of our profcssion, as a mode of 
terminating one’s carcer, but of all fates 
from which poor mortals can suffer, I 
think being Tarnt to death one of the 
most, if not the very most, distressing 
and awful to contemplate.” 

“ Just so, and then there is the limited 
means of escape, and the risks to be run 
in the event of abandoning a ship on 
fire,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ However, all’s 
well that ends well, but had not this 
slight outbreak of fire been so easily 
subdued, I should have begun to fancy 
that, looking at my recent narrow es- 
cape in a collision, and this event, J 
was a sort of Jonah on board, and that 
you had better get rid of me if you 
can.” 

Captain Brown laughed, “ Nothing of 
the sort, Colonel ; you are too good a first 
lieutenant for me to be able to spare 
you, but to tell you the truth, I’m 
rather at a loss to imagine how the fire 
originated ; of course it might have been 
carelessness on the part of some of the 
men in the forecastle, and that seems 
the most reasonable way of accounting 
for it.” 

“You surely cannot think, Captain 
Brown, that you have any one on board 


your ship so recklessly and diabolically 
wicked as to set fire to the vessel 


intentionally ?” said the Colonel, speak- 
ing, perhaps, from the train of doubt 
suggested by the captain’s voice rather 
than to the exact tenour of his words. 

“Well—No—I can’t say I itively 
have any definite idea about the matte 

et, until I have made some inquiries, 

ut it seems rather a strange case, as 
spontaneous combustion could not have 
occurred, and either accident or some- 
thing worse must be credited with the 
cause.” At this moment, Conqueror, who 
had been sent by the second officer to 
request Captain Brown’s presence upon 
the poop, came up to where he and the 
Colonel had stopped momentarily in 
their progress aft, while discussing the 
subject of the fire. 

“ Hallo, youngster, what’s the matter 
aft there?” said the captain, casting a 
glance at the after part of the deck 
where Leonard was placed behind the 
quartermaster at the con. 

“Mr. Parker bade me say, sir,” re- 
plied Conqueror, touching his cap, 
“that he had something of importance 
to tell you if you would step aft on the 


poop. 

“All right, my boy, I'll attend to it 
directly,” replied Captain Brown. 
ae Ban and tell Mr. Parker so, will 
you?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said Conqueror, 
springing up the poop-ladder evidently 
none the worse for his smoky experi- 
ences in the character of a salamander 
just previously. 

“Strange thing, that lad’s dreaming 
the ship was on fire just before it 
really happened,” said the Colonel, when 
Conqueror was out of hearing. 

“ Most remarkable affair al Homethers, 
replied Captain Brown. “But I must 
say I never saw a youngster of his age 
behave with greater pluck and decision 
than he did at the fire.” 

“I'm delighted to hear you sa 50 
Captain Brown, and I may add that 
feel sure my wife will be highly pleased, 
too. She has taken a lively interest in 
the boy ever since we first saw him on 
the beach at Westender.” 

“He has the makings of a smart 

young officer, Colonel Fortwell, unless 
’m very much mistaken,” added Cap- 
tain Brown ; “but I must go and attend 
to this message of Parker’s and see 
what it’s all about.” 

At this moment, just as the Colonel 
and the captain of the ship were about 
to ascend the poop-ladder, Mrs. Fort- 


well emerged from the cuddy door on 
the same side of the deck, having 
completed the examination of her 
cenit Mr. Parker had requested her to 
make. 


(To be continued.) 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


yi route taken by the 
caravan under Ma- 
brouki lies first due westward on 
the road to Berber, then veers to 
the south towards the oasis of 
Rhadameh. After leaving Suakim 
it leads over a mountainous and broken 
country. But after some hours’ march 
the landscape changes to sterile sand- 
hills stretching away to the horizon. 
‘ The road is imply a pathway traces 
he age of carav: and the 
cuopass seotid cover it with saad were 
it not for the sun-dried parchment-like 
skeletons of horses or camels met with 
here and there, and serving as land- 
marks to show where the path was 
once. 

The expedition consisted only of the 
Consul, his daughter, Doctor Briet, the 
baronet, and Norbert. They were all 
on horseback, as also were the atten- 
dants. Gertrude had donned a long robe 
of white linen, and wore on her head a 
canvas helmet and blue veil that became 
her admirably. Her little servant, 
Fatima, was in Arab costume. They 
headed the cavalcade, escorted by the 
four cavaliers, and were alternately led 
or followed by Mabrouki. 

The rear-guard was highly pictur- 

ue. It consisted of seven camels, 
laden with provisions, water, and camp- 
ing necessaries. Five Arab drivers, 
perched on camelback between the 
water-skins and the bales, gave a 
glimpse of bronzed faces among the 
snowy draperies. Then came two indi- 
viduals of different aspect—Smith, the 
valet of Sir Bucephalus, philosophically 
enduring the hard jerky trot of his 
camel ; and a great dark-skinned fellow, 
in grey linen, with an Algerian cap on 
his head, who was none other than 
Virgil, Norbert’s soldier-servant. 

e call hima soldier-servant because 
he so termed himself whenever he was 
questioned on the point ; and also be- 
cause, until now, he had only served 
under French officers. Norbert’sbrother, 
a captain in the African army, had 
secured for him the services of Virgil, 
who would, as he knew, prove a most 
valuable help and companion. The 
good fellow made no pretensions to the 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LAvRIE. 


CHAPTER II.—IN THE NUBIAN DESERT. 


cook, coachman, or 
groom. Although a stranger to the 
most elementary principles of etiquette, 
and even to the usages of civilised life, 
he was an invaluable Jack-of-all- 
trades. 

Just now he was vastly amused at 
the doleful expression on Smith's clean- 
shaven face. 

“Well friend!” he said tapping him 
on the shoulder as their camels went 
along side by side; “say: wouldn’t you 
prefer a carriage 1” 

was not at all to the 


Such familiarit; 

taste of Tyrrel Smith, who contented 
himself with making a disdainful grim- 
ace, intended to express the immeasur- 
able distance that in his mind existed 
between the valet of a baronet and the 
servant of an astronomer. 

But Virgil was not to be denied. 

He did not even notice the ered air, 
and if he had he was too simp ie-minded 
to have understood it. Taking off the 
artistically-carved gourd that hung 
round his neck, he courteously offered it 
with a broad grin,— 

“Taste that, and tell me what you 
think of it !” 

The act of politeness touched Smith. 

“When shall we reach the hotel?” he 
asked, with avisible attempt at gracious- 


ness. 

“The hotel!” exclaimed Virgil. 
“You don’t mean to say that you ex- 
Rect hotels to spring up in the Nubian 

esert like mushrooms? We shall pro- 
bably halt about midnight for three 
or four hours’ rest, and after a slight 
snack start off again.” 

“ But the gentlemen and the ladies?” 
said Smith. 

“ Well, the gentlemen and the ladies 
will take a nap under their rugs, and 
after eating a morsel will get into the 
saddle again.” 

“T object to the whole thing !” 

His feelings would not let him pro- 
ceed ; his professional gorge rose at the 


dignity of vale’ 


idea of his master being subjected to 
such a rough-and-ready style of living, 
and he was seized with an attack of ill- 
humour that lasted until a halt was 
called at the place fixed by Mabrouki, 
the meeting of the routes to Rhadameh 
and Berber. 

In the twinkling of an eye the Arab 
servants had lighted torches, posted 
picquets, pitched tents, and spread out 
the provisions on a carpet, around 
which the hungry travellers seated 
themselves with appetites sharpened by 
six hours’ travelling. 

Tyrrel Smith noted the preparations 
with dismay. He solemnly entered his 
protest against such aviolation of eti- 
quette by standing bolt upright all 
supper-time, motionless and sullen, be- 
hind his master. 

At the end of the supper, Gertrude 
and Fatima retired into one of the 
tents, while the three Frenchmen and 
the baronet took the other ; and all gave 
themselves up to repose. It did uot 
last long. They had not slept an hour 
before they were awakened by the sound 
of voices and the stamping of feet. 
Fatima crept out of the tent to recon- 
noitre. 

“Tt is a Berber tribe going to the 
Mogaddem of Rhadameh. There are a 
hundred at least, and all on donkeys.” 

“T must see them!” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, hastening to join her father and 
the other travellers, who were already 
on the alert. 

The Berbers were all mounted on 
diminutive donkeys, which they led 
with a halter. They had women with 
them, and about a dozen children, who 
were absolutely naked, and whose first 
thought at the sight of a pool of water 
near the camp was to rush into it and 
splash about. 

The new-comers soon showed that 
they also meant to pitch their camp, 
which did not take them long, and soon 
absolute silence once more reigned in 
the desert. 

Suddenly an unexpected uproar a- 
roused the weary travellers. 

“What is that 1” exclaimed Gertrude. 

“Only a donkey braying,” replied 
Fatima. 

It was a young ass testifying its 
delight in the enjoyment of fresh water, 
in much more prolonged notes than are 
emitted by its European brethren. 
The elegant solo lasted quite three 
minutes. 

“At last!” exclaimed the Consul, 
when it had finished ; “ it is time!” 

But another ass took up the song in 
a higher key. 

“Now they are all going to tune 
up!” groaned Fatima. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, mistress, I know them well. 
When one begins they all follow. There 
are more than sixty of them. They 
will go on for at least three hours,” 

“ Are you sure?” 
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“You will hear! I know them well.” 
“Then we must not expect to get any 
| excite them still more. 


sleep?” 

“No, indeed !” 

“Well, that is funny !” 

The same sort of colloquy took place 
in the other tents, judging from the 
angry voices proceeding therefrom. 
And all the while the serenade con- 
tinued, taken up by a third, a fourth, 
and so on to the fiftieth ass in succes- 
sion. Smith could stand it no longer, 

“ Will you be quiet, you horrid beasts, 
who will not even let a gentleman 
sleep?” 

Seizing a stick close at hand, he ran 
out to the asses and began beating 
them. 

They all at once set up a perfect 
chorus of frenzied braying, which so 
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Virgil now came up in his turn, 
“Stop!” he cried. “You will only 
1 know how to 
silence them ; come with me.” 

Calling the other servants, he gave 
them their instructions, and in an 
instant, to the general surprise, the 
horrible din gave place to profound 
silence. 

His plan was very simple. Knowing 
that donkeys cannot bray unless their 
tails are in the air, he had grouped 
them round the provision A and 
fastened their tails to the cords of the 
packages. The donkeys found the argu- 
ment unanswerable. After a good laugh 
at Virgil's plan, every one settled down 
again to sleep. 

At four o'clock in the morning, 
Mabrouki’s rattle gave notice that it 


Led by Mabrouki. 


enraged Smith that, losing all control 
over himself, he laid about him more 
violently than ever, regardless of the 
vociferations and screams of the indig- 
nant Berbers. 


was time to start. The travellers were 
coming out of their tents one by on 
when they were startled by the soun 
of Virgil’s voice pitched in a Yrs 
“Dogs! You shall pay for this!” 


“What is the matter, Virgil?” ex- 
claimed Norbert, running up. 

“The matter 7—why, those dogs have 
decamped with our provisions ! 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Look then! They have carried of 
everything—meat, preserves, biscuits, 
even the water-skins! and that out of 
sheer mischief, for they had plenty of 
water without taking ours !” 

“We must set to work to pursue 
them,” said Norbert ; “they can't have 
gone far !” 

“What do you think about it, Ma 
brouki?” said the Conzul. 

“I think it will be useless ; suppos- 
ing we do overtake them, they will 
have already hidden the provisions in 
the sand, and as soon as they see us 
they will disperse.” 

“Well, what are we do, then? we are 
not going to die of hunger !” 

“There is one thing to be done.” 

“What 1” 

“Go to the Zaouia of Dais, and buy 
some provisions. If you like, I will 
there with two men and two caticls, 
and will rejoin you at the first halt. 
You have only to keep due south ;— 
one of the Arabs will guide you.” 

This plan was approved and put into 
execution at once. brouki left whilst 
the tents were being struck. 

At this moment appeared a strange 
being, whom it was difficult to recognise 
for the correct and irreproachable 
Smith. He was in a deplorable con- 
dition ; he was wet, muddy, and covered 
with dirt from head to foot. 

“T can’t understand it,” he said. “It 
must have rained in torrents. Look 
what a state I awoke in.” 

“This is getting serious ! ” said Virgil, 
as if seized with a new idea. 

He ran to the tent of the model ser- 
vant, and found it flooded. The ground 
was a puddle, in which floated the 
leather skins, once full, but now quite 


mpty. 

= his is another trick of those dogs 
of Berbers,” said Virgil. “It is their 
return for the cudgelling you gave their 
donkeys.” 

“ Let us be thankful,” said the doctor, 
“that they have not taken the water- 
skins. We can fill them from the pool 
yonder.” 

“Yes,” said Virgil, “they have so 
stirred it up that there is not a drop fit 
to drink. It is only mud.” 

Smith’s indignation knew no bounds. 

“There is no water ?” he gasped. 

“ Not a drop!” 

“But how,” said he, red in the face 
with anger, “how is Sir Bucephalus to 
get his tub ?” 

“ His what?” 

“ His tub—his bath—there !” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Virgil, “ that 
is the very least of our anxieties, I can 
assure you.” : 

The march was resumed, although it 
must be owned in a somewhat spiritless 
manner, for no one would have been 
sorry to have had something to eat. 

Virgil at the last moment was seen 
to be actively engaged in collecting 
twigs, and before starting he load 
his camel with two enormous bundles 
of wood and four empty water-skins. _ 

The sun was not yet above the hori- 
zon. The air was fresh and balmy’ 
and the travellers, as they went along 


conversing cheerfully, ended by forget- 
ting that they had tad no first break- 
jast, and that the second was proble- 
matical. 

After three hours’ march they reached 
1 little grove of thinly-planted sickly- 
looking trees. The ground was covered 
vith a kind of moss, and with tufts of 
zrass so fine and silky in appearance as 
‘oresemble spun glass. 

Here they encamped afresh, on the 
Arab declaring it to be the meeting- 
ylace Mabrouki had fixed upon. But 
‘hey searched in vain for the water the 
verdure had seemed to promise. 

Two hours had d gone by and Mabrouki 
iad not returned. The sun was now 
tigh above the horizon, and the heat 
werpowering. 

“We have our guns,” said Virgil 
uddenly. “I don’t see why we should 
vait any longer for our breakfast !” 

And before any one had time to ask 
or an explanation, he had fired at and 
‘rought down two birds resembling 
heasants, that he had descried peace- 
ully slumbering on the top of a palm- 
ree. 

No more was needed to arouse the 
‘hole feathered population of the grove, 
nd with loud cries a number of birds 
ew up to the sky and came down again 
ftera few minutes. Virgil had already 
ighted a fire with his faggots, and was 
oon busily engaged in plucking his 
heasants. Norbert and the baronet, 
ollowing his example, soon brought 
own a dozen birds of varied plumage. 
‘he main part of breakfast was thus 
mply provided for, but, as Gertrude 
emarked, @ little bread would not be 
miss, 

“Bread!” cried Virgil. “Nothin 
asier ; we shall have it in a quarter o! 
n hour. Hi! comrade!” he went on 
) Smith, who, with arms akimbo, stood 
oking at him, “come along with me !” 

He led him towards a ravine made 
ythe rains. In it grew o sort of reed 
vo or three yards long. 

“What will you do with this, now?” 


sked Virgil in a bantering tone. 

x With these reeds? I don’t know.” 
“They are not reeds. They are what 

e in Algiers call sorgho. ‘Here they 

ll them ra, not, perhaps, of a first- 


te quality, but it is Hobson’s choice. 
'e will begin with gathering in the 
irvest, and then have a turn at 


r' 

‘king. 

While speaking he cut with his 
1cket-knife several sorgho-roots hea: 
ith grains, made them into a shead, 
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and took them back to the camp. The 
grains were ripe, and were easily 
crushed between two stones. 

“But,” observed the doctor, “water is 
essential in order to make bread.” 

“TI think so, toc,” answered Virgil. 
Groping in his pocket, he drew out a 
bullet, and carefully loading his gun 
with it, he looked about him. Aé a dis- 
tance of about thirty yards stood an 
enormous and strangely-shaped fig-tree, 
the trunk of which was entirely bare. 


Virgil took aim at it. 

* Good,” cried Smith. ‘“Hehas found 
a target. 

The shot took effect. In an instant a 
stream of fresh limpid water was seen 
to spring from the wounded tree. 

Fatima stood amazed, and felt in- 
clined to look upon Virgil as a magician. 
He had seized a water-skin, and was fill- 
ing it at the improvised fountain. 

“See what it is to be practical!” ex- 
claimed the doctor. “I knew that the 
tribes of the Soudan were in the habit 
of scooping out the trunks of certain 
trees in order to make reservoirs of 
them, carefully closing them up after- 
wards ; but I should never have looked 
for one in the fig-tree, neither should I 
have thought of opening it in that 
manner.” 

“Tt was not my invention,” modestly 
said Virgil. “I learnt it from the 
Touaregs. They generally fire at their 
reservoirs in order to open them, and as 
the fig-tree looked like one, I thought it 
well to make sure. But see! my water- 
skin is nearly full. Please hold it under 
the fountain, Smith, whilst I get the 
other skins off the back of my camel.” 


The doctor went back to the 
travellers, who were sitting in the shade 
under the tent, and told them of Virgil’s 
new exploit. They all went off at once 
to see the marvellous tree and have a 
drink. 

When they reached the foot of the 
fig-tree they found Virgil in a state of 
the greatest excitement. 

“There is no more water !” he cried 
out, “and I don’t know what has be- 
cone of the Englishman with the full 
water-skin I entrusted to him. Smith ! 
Mr. Smith !” he shouted at the top of 
his voice. 

“What is the matter 1” replied a voice 
in the distance from a tent. 

“T want to know where you are, and 
above all, where is my water 1” 

“The water? Here, of course !” 

Smith’s phlegmatic face appeared at 
the tent-door. 

Virgil ran up, followed by all the 
travellers. An unexpected sight met 
their eyes. 

The model domestic had extracted 
from his inexhaustible portmanteau a 
splendid gutta-perchatub,andspreadin 
it open, filled it with the contents o! 
the water-skin, not keeping even a dro; 
to appease his own thirst ; and into it 
had thrown a gigantic bath sponge. 
With a satisfied look, he bowed to Sir 
Bucephalus, and said solemnly,— 

“Your bath is ready, sir!” 

It would have gone hard with the 
model valet had not a shout announced 
that Mabrouki’s party were in sight. 

He had come at last, with provisions, 
fresh water, and everything needful, 

(To be continued.) 


SOME BOYHOOD TROUBLES. 


T is in order to give more prominence to 

these, and stay, if possible, the con- 
int reiteration of questions concerning 
em in the B. O. P. ‘Correspondence 
Inmns,” that this brief article is written. 
Now, to begin with, it was never in- 
ided, we are quite sure, by the Editor 
at his Query page should be used by 
Wders as a kind of medical oracle to con- 
It whenever they were ill, or fancied 
emselves so. Hence ogain and again his 
ly has been, ‘‘ Consult your own phy- 


By GorDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


sician”—that is, consult the doctor that 
attends the family. Doctors are notoriously 
kind-hearted, jolly fellows, and men of the 
world, and the very oldest of them were 
boys at some remote period of antiquity. 
Still, the Editor has thought that I might 
be able to give in the course of one brief 
article advice that would be useful to 


many. 

The first trouble, and one which we are 
continually being button-holed about, is 
Nervousness, with ita concomitants, diffi- 


dence, self-consciousness, and mental misery 
generally. All sorts and conditions of proms 
Ing lads suffer thus ; they never fecl per- 
fectly at home anywhere, except in bed— 
and sometimes not there either. They have 
only one piece of audaciousness in their 
hearts, ‘and that is in believing that any- 
body in the world cares a brass farthing 
how they look, or how they dress, or eat or 
talk. 

To simply say to such lads, ‘“‘ Hold up 
your heads and keep up your hearts, 
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would be a mockery. To tell them they 
were ill would be to make them worse. We 
tell the truth boldly, therefore, and say, 
* You'll grow out of these troubles shortly 
1F—[observe the IF]—if you determine to 


live well and regularly, to spend all your | 


spare time in mind-engaging exercise, to 
mix with your fellows constantly, to have 
acold bath every morning, and not dawdle 
over books of amusement. But above all 
things, to lead a life of purity of thought 
and action. To do otherwise is often to 
ruin future health, prospects, and happi- 
ness. Medicine in such cases is positively 
no good, and often even hurtful. Boys of 
about sixteen often ask us strange ques- 
tions about their feelings and sensations, 
and strange things that happen to them 
about this time. These are natural, and 
all interference is ruinous. Be warned ! 
Knock-knecs, unstraight legs and bones. — 
These are troubles which hardly brook sclf- 
care. We do know of a boy who put a book 
between his knees every night and tied his 
feet. He got his legs into form, but we can 
hardly advise such heroic treatment. Stoop- 
ing habits and round shoulders come under 
the same category. The cause of all is 
some slight softening of bone, caused by 
the non-deposition of the hardening salts 
of the bone, lime, etc. The cure is—atten- 
tion to health, good nourishing diet, cod- 
liver oil, Parish’s chemical food (about a 
teaspoonful twice a day), and the avoidance 
of any sort of bone-bending habits. Boys 
should walk with an upright carriage, not 
depending on this for belts and bra 
Exercise, especially dumb-bell, is excellent. 
To give upright, soldierly carriage, we ad- 


vise the Arab plan or carrying things on the 
head. This should be tried day after day 
for months, till it becomes quite easy. 
Even Arab and Hindoo yirls are straight as 
arrows. Well, a young lady with a bucket 
of water or a pail on her head cannot walk 
otherwise than in the plumb. 

How to grow tall.—We are often queried 
on this apparently important subject. It 
would take a very wise man indeed to 
answer it. The worst of it is that youths 
are usually done growing when they begin 
to think of it. Boys really do sometimes 
take a fresh start after nature seems to 
have rested for years, but they never 
stretch out more than an inch or inch and 
a half. The fact is, one cannot lengthen a 
brick after it is hardened, though he may 
before. The over-feeding, over-indulging, 
and over-clothing of children tends to dwarf 
them. The wiry tallness of the true High- 
lander and Northumbrian of our country, 
and of Arabs and Pataggnians, is perhaps 
due to their ha ving enough wholesome food 
and bounding exercise out of doors from 
their infancy. Many tribes, on the other 
hand, of inland Africans, and the Terra 
de: Fuegians, who have a bitter struggle 
with life, and oftentimes but little to eat, 
are puny and vicious, the minds and bodies 
both being dwarted. But attle men may 
comfort themselves by remem bering that the 
cleverest men are mostly small, and that 
small men live longest. Besides, we have 
the old lines to fall beck upon— 

“ Though I could reach from pole to pole, 
And grasp the ocean fn a span, 
I must be measured by my soul— 
The mind's the measure of the man.” 


Plenty of running, dumb-bell exerix, 
cricket, etc., with regular meals in moder 
tion, not too much flour food, bot me, 
vegetables, and bread, all in just props. 
tion, will aid the growth. 80 does mode. 
rate amount of sleep, and no over. 
indulgence in As soon as a boy beyin: 
to lay on fat farewell to muscle. Fat i: 
what may be called ‘‘a flat-catcher.” 4 
certain rotundity is necessary to beauty. 
but the stuff is of little other use than as 
protection, and to round off comer. Iti: 
& natural cushion wherever presur i: 
exerted, as on the soles of the feet, the 
hips, and, to some degree, for warmth » 
the stomach. But fat people do not stand 
cold nor exertion well. 

How to get rid of extra fat ? isa questin 
that puzzles a great many. Eat les, ai 
take abundant exercise ; avoid all starchy 
food, such as bread (except toast), potatos, 
etc. ; avoid sugar, and all oily meats an! 
oily fish. It requires a deal of self-contm! 
to prevent the accumulation of fat 

Ye have often mentioned dambtel 
exercise, and may here repeat, in answer 
to many queries, that the damb-belis 
should be light—say, three or tour pound: 


each, 

We Le Pleased to acknowl ite 
ceipt of many letters expressing the benefit: 
the writers Tare obtained from acting a 
the advice given in our papers, “Comms 
Sense about Athletics.” If our boys vou 
only follow our instructions to the letter 
regards obedience to the laws of health and 
purity of mind, they would grow up har: 
muscled, handsome, wholesome, happy 
men. 


A COMPACT little drawing instrument is 
now being sold in London at kinder- 
ten shops and elsewhere. It is a flat 
isk of brass four inches and a-half in 
diameter, so marked and perforated as to 


THE POLYGRAPH. 


Round a quarter of its outer edge is the 
protractor scale, marked from one degree 
to ninety, for the measurement and settin, 
out of angles, About.a quarter of an inc! 
within the disk the sides of the polygons 


serve the purposes of quite a box of instru- 
ments. it is of American invention, and 
is patented, but there is no reason why an: 
boy should not make a modification of it 
for his own use. It is a rule, a compass, & 
uare, a protractor, and a polygon maker, 
in one. 


are given. The side of the decagon is at 
right angles to the forty-fifth mark of the 

rotractor. A quarter inch perforation 

livides the decagon side from the pentagon 
side, which has its ends opposite to the third 
and eighty-second mark of the protractor 
respectively. The remainder of the quarter 


circle is occupied with two small er 
and an ornamental curve. To the let 
the protractor quarter is the side of te 
octagon, and further in is the side of i 
square, which runs, of course, from 0 
ninetieth degree mark to the hundred 
eightieth. The side of the square ea 
circle is the hypothenuse of a right-ans! ‘i 
triangle, which 4s cut completely out, ¥" 
the exception of a small piece in the ne 
angle, through which a hole is bored tls! 
does duty for the centre of the cide 
which the two sides of the rights 
triangle are, of course, the radi In ‘ 
lower half of the disk we have the side 
the triangle in the circle, and 0D fe 
opposite side of the perforation regu ae 
it are the sides of the hexagon 82 da ie 
cagon. It is this side which is towanls 
spectator in our illustration. A cok 
tion of useful curves fills in the ie 
space above the triangle line. Ace te 
instrument runs a series of divisions de 
diameter, thirty-five in all, odd 0 ae 
the centre, even on the other, which at 
a hole in each, and allow of so many © 
centric circles being drawn. t 
In the foreground of our sketch A 
& few of the ornamental designs tate 
be drawn with this very useful aah rf 
oy. To mee it for sees Te a 
fastened to the T iD i 
driven through ite contre ole. The xa 
point is then thrast through the ta 
uired, and run round as if you "We hare 
ing with an ordinary compass. V? oe 
tried this thing in many ways, and ¥¢ 0s" 
found it answer admirably. It i \ 
steady and very true, and just the ie 
contrivance an intelligent boy would 
fancy to, and improve upon. 
—— 
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| TIN our articles on Signalling and Crypto- 
J graphy we have from Sime to-ume 

given many sign alphabets. There is one 
sign alphabet, however, which has been 
found to be as much of a necessity to many 


THE BLIND ALPHABET. 
PART I. 


It consists of a series of ccmbinations of 
six dots. This is the type form :— 


1. Austrian Punch, 
6. Ordinary Punch. 


2. Guldberg Punch. 


thousands of our fellows as the Roman 
This is the Braille 
alphabet, now used by the blind for reading 


alphabet is to us. 
and correspondence. 


6. Wire Punch. 


4, Eraser (another pattern). 
7. Danish Punch. 


3. Eraser, 


It can be considered as consisting of bts 
e 


irst. ten letters, from A to J, use up all the 


airs—the upper, middle, and lower. 


combinations of the upper and centre pairs. 
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Thus, A is represented by one dot on the 
left-hand top corner ; B by two dots on the 


left-hand side. Thus :— 
A B Cc D E 


To form the next ten letters the lower 
left-hand dot is added, and we get, clearly 


enough— 
K L M N oO 
P Q R 8 T 


To form the next six letters, all that is 
is to add the right-hand lower 


necessar 
dot. ‘e thus get— 


U v x Y Z 


But what have we done with W? Well, 
this alphabet was invented by a French- 
man, in whose language the W 1s a-missing ; 
consequently it is not in the original series ; 
but it comes somewhat out of erder as— 


which is R reversed, and is derived from J 
by adding the lower right-hand dot. 
(To be continued.) 


L. Della Casa’s Guide. 
6. Austrian 


2, Writing Tablet. 


8. Danish Tablet. 
7. French Frame. 


4, English Pattern 
8. Frame for writing in ordinary characters. 


6. French Pattern. 


1, Dignity and Impudence. 


Correspondence. 


BvsBLEs.—The bubble mixture used by Mr. Boys 
was one part by weight of oleate of soda to forty 
parts of distilled water, mixed, when solution wes 
complete, with a third’of its volume of glycerine, 
left for a week to settle in a stoppered bottle, and 
then siphoned off and clarified with a few drops of 
ammonia. 


Jack.—1. You can put an outer jib, a square topsail, 
and a couple of spinnakers on a schooner if she 
will carry them ; but it is seldom advisable to sail 
a model under anything but plain canvas. 2. A 
shallow boat is generally faster before the wind 
than a deep one. 3, See “Doings for the Month.” 


ATHLETE.—A boy in training having a tendency to 
grow fat should not eat pork or ducks and geese, 
but should restrict himseif to other kinds of meat 
—which should be lean—-and poultry, fish, game, 
Dutch cheese, oatmeal biscuits, salad, spinach’ 
beans, apples, brown bread, and tea. He should 
not have fat, cream, butter, cocoa, milk, sugar, 
parsnips, potatoes, beetroot, farinaceous food, 
coffee, of spirits, or beer. 


F. HARRIS.—1. A man was put in the stocks as late 
as 1860. In that year a Sunday gambler was kept 
in them for six hours at Stanningley. 2. The pillory 
was used as late as 1830, In that year Dr. Bossy 
was the victim. 3. The last of the ducking-stool 
was in 1809 at Leominster. 4. There is much less 
crime than there used to be. Every year the con- 
victions are fewer in proportion to the population, 
5. We have not met with a record, but Townsend, 
the Bow Street runner, giving evidence before a 
Parliamentary Committee in 1816, stated that he 
had twice seen forty men hanged at one time. A 
hundred years ago there were about four hundred 
executions a year, 


J, SCHOFIRLD.—The best map you can have is the 
Ordnance Survey Map, one inch to the mile. Any 
bookseller can get it for you, or you can write 
direct to the Government agent, Mr. Stanford, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, The sheet for 
Oldham is No, 88. 


Cunts.—The balance of a watch must beat 157,680,000 
times in a year, and during that time the wheels 
travel 3,553} miles, 


ONE oF TwWo.—Yes, too much riding on horseback 
tenis to make the young bow-legged, if there be a 
tendency that way—that is, if the bone consti- 
tuenta be deficient. 


SCHNEIDER.—1, When a stitch attacks the side while 
running, stop, throw up the sponge, you are in bad 
form. 2. Never throw a dog into the water, or 
even urge him. Entice him. If you do otherwise 
you spoil the dog, 


ANXIOUS.—Nervousness cannot be cured by medi- 
cine ; but, by living a pure life in thought, word 
and ‘deed, by bathing every morning, eating at 
regular hours, taking plenty of exercise of a plea- 
surable kind, avoiding exciting books, and going 
early to bed. " Do not sleep on a soft bed, nor have 
too much bedclothes. Learn to play chess ; it has 
cured many a boy of nervousness by taking him 
out of himself. Go into pleasant society, and 
attend a gymnasium. Other boys please copy this, 
because replying to queries about knock-knees and 
Dervousness gets monotonous after a bit. 


W. H. TrLER.—You can advertise in the “ Exchange 
and Mart” for secondhand books, or you may see 
them advertised there. 


SNAPPING TURTLE.—1. Both the Aberdeen and Air- 
dale terriers are rough and hard in coat, but diffe. 
rent in size and stamp, the former being long and 
low on the legs. 2. We frequently have articles on 
canaries, 


PHYSIOLOGY.—You are suffering from your own 
folly. Do not add to ft by reading quack litera- 
ture. Go to your own doctor, and no one else. 


E. F. Davigs.—Try for the sore on the cat an oint- 
ment composed of vaseline and flower of sulphur. 
Keep clean. 

A CONSTANT READER.—You will be far too old to 
join the Navy in any capacity you are trained for. 
‘Try the merchant steamer service as steward, 


St. MUNGO.—Weak legs in the canary are generally 
caused by dirty perches and bad feeding. So is 
what is called asthma. If you feed only on plain 
white and black seeds, with a little green food, 
and give plenty of clean water, clean sand, as well 
as a clean cage, the birds will soon get well, 


MEDICAL.—1. All information will be furnished from 
the Edinburgh University itself if you apply. 
2. You must eat less to reduce fat, and take but 
little sugar or farinaceous food. 


MODELLER. — Modelling-clay can be obtained of 
Messrs. Doulton and Co., potters, Lambeth ; and 
they will also supply the tools, which cost but a 
few shillings, 


A Lona READER.—A dog-bite does not do any injury 
if the dog is not mad when he bites, Dogs do not 
go mad once in a blue moon. 


2. Impudence sometimes gets sat upon 
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\ CHAPTER II.—HOW I SERVED A DIS- 
ORDERLY PRINTER. 


/\f[y assailants were a mixed crew, some 
being lackeys of the half-drowned 
gallant, some constables of the watch, 
: others idle swashbucklers ready to lend 
‘a hand to any cause and against any 
man for a pot of ale. But they took 
no advantage from hiring themselves 
inst a poor ’prentice from without 
‘Temple Bar, for they got sore heads for 
their pains. 

I myself could not do overmuch till 
my comrades arrived, for [ was in an 
open place and could not see all sides of 
me at once. Soafter three of them had 
gone down, I was well-nigh being 
mastered by the rest, but for the timely 
help of my honest club-fellows. 

‘foremost among these, who should 
come but honest Will Peake, my late 
enemy, who, when it was a matter be- 
tween ’prentices and Court bullies, for- 
got all old sores, and laid about him like 
a man. Behind him came a score or two 
of honest lads, some of my ward, some 
of others; and between all you may 
judge if the numskulls who set upon me 

ada merry time of it. We left them 
mostly on the ground in a sorry plight, 
and the rest we sent packing back to 
them that owned them, with a message 
to send a few of better mettle than they 
if they wanted to catch us. 

Then as the messengers did not re- 
turn, we gave loud cheers for the Queen, 
and went each our several ways. 

‘As for me, I wasin no humour for the 
noisy company even of my own fellows, 
and excused myself froma march home 
through the wards. I madea pretext 
to go and find my coat and cap, and let 
them depart without me. 

For I was haunted yet by the memory 
of that fair face and the sweet music of 
her voice, and I wished to be alone. 
Moreover, it vexed me grievously that 
any servant of so gracious a Queen as 
ours could be base enough to offer a 
helpless maiden a discourtesy, and that 
in chastising him I must needs put an 
affront on the dignity of her Majesty's 
Court. But that weighed less when I 
remembered what I Trad seen, and I 
would fain have had the doing of it all 
again, despite her gentle protest. 

So I waited till the crowd was gone, 
and then paced, moodily enough, city- 
wards. 

But at the entrance to the Fields, 
there overtook mea handful of horse- 
men, bravely equipped ; amongst whom 
as I looked round, I saw the author of 
all this mischief himself. His gay cloak 
hid the stains of the duckweed, and as 
for his sword, he had borrowed another 
from one of his men. Mounted as he 
‘was, it was not likely he should notice 
acommon ’prentice lad like me, yet I 
resolved notice me he should, even if I 
went to the pillory for it. 

So I stood across the way, and said : 


' “Farewell, brave capiain. The pond 
will be deeper next time, and Hum- 
show it 


phrey Dexter will be there to 
ou.” ~ 
He turned about, crimson in face, and 
muttered savagely as he saw me—for he 
knew (or guessed shrewdly enough) who 
Iwas. Then calling Toudly to his ser- 
vants : 
“An angel to the man who catches 


the knave!” cried he. “Seize him, and 
bring him to me.” 

Whereat, being only one footman to 
a dozen horse, 1 gave a clean pair of 
heels. 

1 soon shook off my pursuers, who 
liked not the narrow alleysand winding 
lanes of our city, where their horses 
stumbled and they missed their way. 
One only, whether from stubbornness or 
the hope of the angel, kept up the hue 
and cry, and, being mounted on a nimble 
pony, followed me close. At length it 
seemed shame to be running from a 
single man; so at the next corner I 
turned and waited for him. He ran at 
me with his weapon, and called loudly 
on the watch to help him, but I pulled 
him from his horse and had him up 
against the wall before he could cry 
again—yet not before he had pricked 
me in the arm with his blade. 

He wasa stout little man, and a brave 
one; but, by no fault of his, he was 
powerless in my grip. I wrenched the 
sword from his hand, and held him by 
the throat till he signalled a surrender. 

“Tell me first your master’s name. 
On your knees, and with an oath, lest I 
find you lie,” said I, in none too sweet a 
m 


He had nothing else he could do ; 80, 
falling on his knees, took Heaven to 
witness that his master’s name was 
David Merriman, a captain in her 
Majesty's service ; lodging now at the 
Court, but presently about to join the 
Queen's forces in [reland. 

That was enough for me. 

“Tell Master David Merriman I shall 
remember his name, and bid him remem- 
her mine against we meet next—and so 
farewell.” 

I left him puffing for breath against 
the wall, anil departed. But hearing 
the watch raise a new hue and cry at 
my heels, I quickened my steps, and so, 
after many a tedious circuit, ran into 
my master’s shop just as he was about 
to bolt the door or the night. 

He received me sourly, as indeed I ex- 
pected. 

“So,” said he, “this is your faithful 
service which you swore to render me ; 
and you a parson’s son, that should 
know what an oath is.” 

He was for ever taunting me with my 
dear father’s holy calling, and it vexed 
me to hear it. 

“T am also under oath to serve my 

tea said I, “and I put that before 
all. 

“ And you serve her by drunkenness, 
and rioting, and breaking the heads of 
her loyal subjects ! I have heard of you 
this day. How comes it that your 
fellow-’prentice Peter Stoupe—” 

“A plague on Peter Stoupe!” said I, 
for I disliked him. “And as for drunken- 
ness, I was never drunk in my life, nor 
by my own leave a rioter.” 

“ By whose leave, then ?” said Master 
Walgrave. 

“By the leave of them who behave 
themselves as _knaves,” said I, getting 
hot as I thought of Captain Merriman ; 
“and had they twenty skulls, and a 
crown on each, I’d crack ’em.” 

“ Had they no crowns, they would not 
be worth the cracking,” said a cheerful 
voice behind us; and. there stood 
Mistress Walgrave herself. - “ Come, 
husband,” said she, soothingly, “be not 


too hard on Humphrey, he is but s lsd 
He serves us well most days, when the 
iyueen is not to the front. I warn 

on wast a merry ’prentice once thy: 
self” 

“That I never was,” said Master Wal: 
grave, with an acid “but get in 
with you, sirrah, and to . I hada 
mind to leave you on the other sided 
the door this night to cool your bt 
blood.” And he bolted the door, whils 
I slunk up to my garret. 

Peter Stoupe was already asleep sad 
snoring ; and as he lay clean across the 
bed, I must needs arouse him to tale 
his own side and make room for me. 

“What, Humphrey !—I give thank 
to see thee back,” said he, drowsily | 
feared something was amiss. There 
was arumour that you lodged this night 
in Newgate.” , 

“You listened to a lie, then,” said 

“And it is not true, is it, that yoo 
naughtily assaulted a gentleman of the 
Court ?” 

“And what if I did?” I demanded 

“Alas! Humphrey, think of th 
trouble it is like to bring on our gow 
master and mistress. Have you 00 
thought for anyone but yoursell. Yet 
I give thanks thou art safe, so—far-— 
my— good—Hump—’ and here he rolled 
off to sleep and left me in quiet. 

Yet not in peace, as I could not sleep 
that night for many an hour. Foray 
life seemed to have taken a strange 
turn round since morning. Beforete 
day I had thought the ’prentice’ life 
the merriest life in the world. I 
cared for nobody, and it troubled m* 
little if nobody cared for me. Strang 
that now I felt like a greyhound in 
leash, longing to be anywhere but wher 
I was. 

Besides, I had more solid ground 
for wakefulness. However well tod: 
I had given my pursuers the slip | 

uessed I had not heard the last & 

‘aptain Merriman and his merry me 
They would find me out ; and I migh: 
yet become as Peter had said, a lodge: 
in Newgate, and worse than that : 
cause ol trouble and distress to go 
Master Walgrave and his lady. 

For, however poorly I esteemed 
master, I could ill afford to bring hsm 
on his family. For my mistress ™ 
ever my champion and my friend, and 
her children 1 was wont to love a5 
own brother and sister. aan 

So I spent half the night kicking ¥ 
my bed—of which kicks Master Peter 
received his full share—and rose Fe 
early, resolved to try what hard w 
could do to cure my unrest. 

No one was stirring that I could best. 
and I went down the stairs silently ax 
took up my labour at the case. 3! 
stick lay on the floor, where I 
dropped it the morning before, 
alack! the squabbled type lay there 
too, a sight to make a man sad. son 
and painfully I saved what I could, 
was setting myself to make 
rest, when my ears caught a stranz 
sound below my feet. It was Dealing 
sound, followed by the ‘dull fall a 
something, and, on listening, it o™* 
and went every two or three minutes 

I had guessed more than once leh 
now that under the house was clit. 
although I had never been there, 0" 
indeed, knew how to approach it. 
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chere was no opening, front or back, to 
the outer world thet I knew of, and, 
f there at all, it must be pitch-dark 
ind hard to breathe in. And yet the 
ioise I now heard, if it came from any- 
vhere, came from below. I looked 
bout carefully, hoping for a crack in 
he floor through which to solve the 
aystery. But crack there was none. 
Mnly as I looked farther I saw that 
he reams of paper, which, lay usually 
‘ear the press, were moved somewhat 
9 one side. Now, as my master was 
lways particular that the paper should 
e always in the same place, it seemed 
inane to me they should be so dis- 
urbed. But on going nearer I perceived 
hereason. For there, usually hidden to 
jiew, was now exposed a cunning trap- 
oor opening by a hinge and sunken ring 
a the boards. 

Now, having found so much, it would 
ave been out of all nature had I gone 
ack to my work and thought no more 
{ the matter; besides, the strange 
oise sti!l continued. I lifted the door 
autiousiy ubout an inch and pecped 
elow. 

The cellar—for cellar it was—was 
right with the light of a lamp, by 
hich I could plainly discern my master 
w as I believed for a moment, my 
vaster’s ghost), with coat off, and 
yeating with the heat of the place, 
orking like any journeymen at a 
rinting-press, on which lay a forme of 
pe, which he inked with his balls and 
ruck off in print with the noises 
hich had perplexed me above. 

Then I pulled up the trap and called, 
“Master Walgrave, spare yourself so 
uch toil, I pray you, and let me help 
ou. 


He turned round, with a face the 
our of dough, like a man who had 
st received an arrow in his vitals; 
en he rushed as if to put out the lamp. 
ut his presence of mind returned be- 
re he did so, ond he demanded of me, 
igrily enough, how I dared to play the 
yon him and come when I was not 
den. 

I replied I was no spy, and as for 
ming when I was not bidden, ‘iad 
known who it was down there I 
ould have stayed where I was. But, 
ing there, might I help him, I asked, 
_the work? He answered angrily, 
No,” and bade me begone. Whereupon 
returned to my case, and awaited till 
should come up to the earth’s sur- 


ce, 

Meanwhile I recalled not_a few ru- 
ours I had heard about Master Wal- 
ave. One was that, though he was 
ly licensed to have one press, and 
2med to have no more, yet (it was 
rispered of some) he had another in 
jing, which_now © found to be true. 
oreover, as I was in Stationers’ Hall 
e day a month or more ago, to pay 
2 fee for a register, I overheard 
mothy Ryder the beadle and another 
{king about my master. 

“He prints more than he registers, 
id one. 
«And he shall have his ears cropped 
>his pains,” said Timothy, “if I did 
t know where to have him,” 

Then seeing that I waited (for the 
d forgot to give me my acquittance) 
ey drop talking suddenly. 

By all this I guessed that my master 


” 


was no favourite with them of Sta- 
tioners’ Hall, and, moreover, that he 
was addicted to disorderly practices 
contrary to the Acts binding printers. 
But so well did he keep his own secret, 
and so busy was I with my own affairs, 
that it all passed from my mind, and 
now only returned when I saw that 
what had been said of him was true. 

He came up from below presently, 
and I was ready for him. “ Master,” 
said I, “I have displeased you against 
my will, and I have seen what you 
would fain have kept a secret. You shall 
find it remains sate with me, for I am 
your ’prentice and bound to you, so 
cheer up.” 

He brightened at this. 

“You are a good lad,” said he. “It 
concerns no one what I do below. Tis 
an amusement of my own, no more.” 

As he stood there, pale and anxious, 
with weary eyes, it seemed to me an 
amusement which yielded him but 
little sport. However, [did not dispute 
the matter, and we said no more about 


it. 

But after that day I observed that 
my master, although he. seemed to like 
me less, was more sparing of his bitter 
words than heretsfore. Whereby I 
guessed plainly enough that the amuse- 
ment he spoke of, were it to come to 
the ears of the Master and Wardens of 
the Company, would get him into no 
little trouble. 

Mistress Walgrave, his wife, as I said, 
was ever my good friend. She was no 
common woman, and how those two 
made a match of it always puzzled me. 
Before she came to England ( (so she had 
told me often) she lived at Rochelle, in 
France, where her first husband was a 
merchant in lace. Then, when he died 
of the plague ten years ago, she came 
with her two young children (the eldest 
but five years) to her mother’s home in 


Kent, where Robert Walgrave being on | 


a visit to Canterbury, met her, and 
offered her marriage. And in truth 
she had been the brightness of his house 
ever since, and her two French children, 
Jeannette and Prosper, now a tall girl 
and boy, lived with her, as did some 
three other urchins who called Master 
Walgrave father. Sweet Jeannette was 
my favourite ; for she was lame, and 
had her mother’s cheery smile, and 
thought ill of no one, least of all of me, 
whom she called her big crutch, and 
tormented by talking French. 

Many a summer afternoon, when 
work was slack, I carried her to the 
water side, where she might sit and 
watch the river flowing past, and to 
reward me she made me read her about 
King Arthur and his knights, and 
stories from Mr. Chaucer's book ; much 
of which I understood not, though 
(being a printer’s ’prentice) I knew the 
words. 

One still evening as we sat thus, not 
a week after my adventure in Finsbury 
Fields, she broke in on my reading 
with— 

“ Voila, see there, Master Humphrey, 
n'est elbe pas jolie?” 

“I don’t know what you say when 

ou talk like that, mistress,” said I, for 
Hiiked not the French jargon, although 
by dint of long suffering it I had a 
better guess at the meaning of it often 
than I cared to own. 


“Look, I say,” said she, “ would not 
she be a queen of beauty for the knights 
of old toh ht for?” 

I looked where she pointed; and 
there, gliding within a few yards of us, 

assed a boat, and in it, drinking in the 

eauty of the evening, sat a maiden, at 
sight of whom I felt the blood dedert 
my cheeks, and the hand that held the 
book tremble. Her old companion was 
beside her dozing, and the waterman 
hugged lazily at his oars, humming an 
air to himself. 

Jeannette, happily, was looking not at 
me but at her, and so my troubled looks 
escaped her. 

“T never saw a face more beautiful,” 
said she ; “she seems like a picture out 
of Mr. Chaucer’s book. And now she 
is past, itseems darker. Go on reading, 
please, kind Master Humphrey.” 

I tried to go on, but I blundered and 
lost my place, while my eyes tried to 
follow the boat. 

Would she but have looked round ! 
Could she but have known who it was 
that watched her! Could I myself 
have dared even to shout or call ! 

Alas! the boat glided by, and her 
stately, erect, fearless form lost itself in 
the distance. What dreamed she—a 
queen—of an uncouth London ’pren- 
tice t 

“Master Dexter,” said Jeannette’s soft 
voice presently, “ for five whole minutes 
you have been trying to read _one little 
sentence, and have failed. What ails 
you?” 

“Nothihg, mistress ; but I ama bad 
scholarand the words are hard ; I pray 

ou forgive me. Besides, it grows late. 

Tis time ‘we went in.” 

So I carried her into her mother, and 
then ran wildly back to the river’s edge, 
if by good hap I might see that lady 
return, or at least catch sight of her 
boat in the far distance. ut I did 
neither; the tide still ran out, and 
amongst the many boats that dotted 
the water citywards, who was to say 
which was hers? 

As I returned, by way of the Temple, 
to my master’s house, 1 met Peter 
Stoupe, my fellow-’prentice. 

“Tam glad I met thee,” he said. “A 
man came to me just now in the sho, 
and said, ‘Be you Humphrey Dexter 
I told hiv. no, and asked him what he 
wanted. He told me that was his 
business. I bade him wait where he 
was and I would fetch you, for I had 
seen you go out; but he went away 
grumbling, saying he would choose his 
own time, not mine. Alas! Humphrey, 
you have brought us all into sad trouble 

yy your naughty ways.” 

“What trouble are you in, sirrah?” 
said I, wrathfully. “It matters little 
to you what comrade is laid by the 
heels, so that you get your platter full, 
morning and evening.’ 

“But our good master and mistreas—” 
he began. 

But I waited not for him and went 
quickly home. 

That night my master called me as I 
was going to my bed, and said, “ Hum- 
phrey, there is like to be sad trouble 

ere on your account. A warrant, Iam 
told, is out to seize you, you know best 
for what ; but, if it be true, you struck 
: gentleman of the Queen’s house- 
old—” 
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“T struck a dog who affronted a de- 
fenceless maiden,” said I, “and I put 
him in the pond, to boot, and I care not 
if I go to the cage for it.” 

“But I care. If [ harbour you here, I 
am_ like to receive the punishment 
which belongs to you; and if I give 
you up I lose a good ’prentice, for Fcan 
say so much for you.” 

“Then,” said I, not heeding his 
flattery, “T had better go away my- 
self. 

I never guessed he would take to this ; 
but, to my surprise, he did. 

“T and your mistress think s0, too, | 


Then he told me how he desired to 
send a letter toa friend of his at Oxford, 
which, being of grave importance, he 
wished delivered fy a trusty messenger 
—as he took me to be. Therefore, if I 
was ready to forward him in the matter, 
1 might avoid my pursuers, and do him 
a service to 1 

I hailed the offer with joy and thank- 


fulness. I longed for a change sore 
where, I cared not where, and, if skuk 
I must, an errand like this would pleax 
me vastly more than hiding for a wei 
in my master’s cellar. 

“ Be secret,” said_he (meaning, ! sup 
pose, Stoupe). “To-morrow early t+ 
ready to start to Kingston, where yo: 
may get ahorse. Meanwhile your ni: 
tress is herself making you 8 ci 
which shall be proof against :. 
weathers. So good-night, Humphr: 
and see you rouse yourself betines 1 
the morning.” 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


LiAad gone well at French Den in 
_Gordon’s absence, Briant’s chief 
anxiety had been the inexplicable con- 


4 = . 
“There was a straggling volley.” 


duct of his brother, from whom he could 
still obtain no other answer than,— 

“No, brother! There is nothing the 
matter with me.” 


“You will not tell me, Jack ?” said he. | 


By JuLes VERNE, 
Author of The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XVIL—THE SEAL HUNT. 
“You are wrong! It would be a relief 


for you and for me! I can see you are 
getting more miserable and gloomier 


every day! I am your elder brother, 
and I have the right to know what is 
grieving you. What have you done?” 


“Brother !” said Jack, as if unable to | 
bear it any longer. “What have I | 


done? You, perhaps, might forgive ue 
but the others—” 


“What would he the use of tht 
asked Gordon. “ Wait till he tells :- 
himself.” 

Next morning the you 
were all at work. And, to i 
Moko claimed attention to the state 
his larder, which, notwithstanding tl- 
the snares were all set, was ronning, es 
Of large game there was none, an a 
boys devoted their first attention ” 
making traps, in which they mig rH 
ture vicugnas, peccaries, gUaZI" 
during the whole month of Noven 
answering to May in our latitudes, thr! 
were occupied in this work. ah 

The guanaco and the vicugns a th 
little ones were being kept under : 
nearest trees tethered to long 
where they would get on xe? Lisa 
the winter, when a shelter reat 
would have to be contrived for hh 
This Gordon decided should bea , 
with a high palisaded enclosure as 
foot of Auckland Hill on the shore! 
lake, a little beyond thedoor of the ol 
and the work was at once put 8 

A regular workshop was one 
under Baxter's directions. It ie 
pleasant to see the boys more a 
skilfully busy with the tools they a 
found in the carpenter's chests 
with saws, some with axes, some Ds 
adzes. Medium-sized trees bat if 
down at the root, and became At 
rights of an enclosure large nove 
hold a dozen animals in comfort 
deeply in the ground, and suppo"™ 
cross-pieces, they were strong e208 


colons? 
in wit 


ts of any of the anos 
defy to e attemp = Aes aye bait 
is save 


planks of the schooner, and 
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the young carpenters the trouble of cut- 
ting 8 out of trees, which would 
have been a very difficult job under the 
circumstances. The roof was made of 
a thick tarpaulin. A good thick litter 
which could be often renewed, a fresh 


feed of grass, or moss, or leaves, and the 
animals required nothing else to keep 


ter had caught with the help of Wilcox, 
who was becoming quite roit in the 
use of the bolas. -and-by there was 
added a nandu which Fan had captured ; 
but it was obvious that this was as in- 
tractable as the first, notwithstanding 
allthat Service could do. 

While Garnett ~nd Service had special 


and put under the care of the two young- 
sters, who were most zealous in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Moko now had at his disposal not only 
the milk of the vicugnas, but the eggs of 
the feathered prisoners, and had Gordon 
not cautioned him to be careful of the 
sugar he might have launched out 


them in condition. Garnett and Service, 
who had the management of the cattle, 
were rNadellesrty soutien trouble by find- 
ing vicu get tamer 
every fay. Soon there were other 
animals in the enclosure. First there 
came a second guanaco, caught in one of 
the traps in the forest, then a couple of 
vicugnas, male and female, which Bax- 


“Medium-sized trees were cut down.” 


charge of the cattle, Wilcox and a few 
others were constantly occupied in pre- 
paring snares and nets, and daily visit- 
ing them. Iverson and Jenkins found 
plenty todoinanother way. Ostriches, 
pheasant: fowls, guinea fowls, and tina- 
mous became so numerous that a poultry 
yard became necessary, and this was 
railed off in a corner of the enclosure, 


extensively intosweetmeats. As it was, 
it was only on Sundays and holideys 
that such efforts appeared on the table, 
to the very great. satisfaction of Dole 
and Costar in particular. 

As it was impossible to make sugar, 
could not the boys tind something as a 
substitute? Service—Crusoe books in 
hand—insisted that they had only to 
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look to find. Gordon, therefore, sought 
about, and in Trap Woods he came 
across a group of trees which three 
months later, in the early days of 
autumn, would be covered with most 
beautiful purple foli 
“They are maples,” he said, “sugar- 
trees.” 
“Trees of sugar!” exclaimed Costar. 
“No, greedy,” said Gordon. “I said 
sugar-trees, not trees of sugar; so put 
in your tongue.” 

‘his was one of the most important 
discoveries the boys had made since 
their move to French Den. By making 
an incision in the maple-trunks Gordon 
obtained a liquid produced by the con- 
densation of the sap, and this sap 
when it soliditied yielded the sugary 
substance. Although no doubt inferior 
in saccharine qualities to the juice of 
the cane and the beet, the substance 
was certainly better than the similar 
product from the birch in the spring- 
time. 

Moko now began to experiment with 
the trulca and algarrobe berries. Crush- 
ing them in a tub with a heavy lump 


of wood, he procured from them a | 


failed to bring some home with them 
when they went into the woods. 

If Charman Island did not yield its 
inhabitants what was superfluous, it 
certainly gave thein what was necessary. 
In one thing it did fail them, and that 
was in fresh vegetables, and they had 
to take refuge in the preserved vege- 
tables, of which there had been a 
hundred boxes. which Gordon dealt out 
as economicaiiy as possible. Briant 
had even tried to coltivate the yams 
that had returned toa wild state, and 
which the French castaway had sown 
at the foot of the cliff, but his efforts 
were in vain. Fortunately the celery 
flourished abundantly on the shores of 
Family Lake, and there was no need to 
be sparing of it. 

At Gordon's request Baxter busied 
himself in making hows out of branches 
of ash, and arrows of reeds tipped with 
an iron nail. With these Wileox and 
Cross, who were the best marksmen 
after Donagan, would be able to bring 
down a little feathered game. Gordon 
continued to do all he could to dis- 
courage the waste of ammunition, but 
there came an occasion on which he 


“‘Donagan, by general consent, led the way.” 


liquor which was found to sweeten 


the hot drinks fairly well, and the 
leaves from the tea-tree proved to be 
almost as good as those of the fragrant 
Chinese plant, so tnat the boys never 


consented to depart from his habitual 
parsimony. 

One day—it was the 7th of December 
—Donagan had taken him apart, and 
said to him,— 


“ We are swarming with thege jacks 
and foxes. They come in herds ii 
night and destroy our nets and te 
things we have caught in them! Wr 
really ought to stop it.” 

a Cannot we set some traps for then! 
asked Gordon, seeing what his com 
panion was driving at. 

“Traps!” exclaimed Donagan, ¥i 
had lost none of his contempt for the 
vulgar engines of the chase. “Traps 
The jackals might be stupid enough 
be caught in them sometimes, but with 
the foxes it is quite a different thine 
They are too sharp to be caught, 
spite of all Wilcox can do. Some nigi’ 
or other our enclosure will be devs 
tated, and our poultry-yard stripped’ 

“Well, if it is necessary, I agree tos 
few dozen cartridges, but mind you ar 
sure of your aim ” 

“All right. You may depend ups: 
that. We'll have an ambush to-nig!: 
on the track of the beasts, and 


| have such a massacre that they won' 


trouble us again for some time.” 

The matter was urgent. The foe 
of these regions seemed to be much 
more cunning than those of. other 
nations, almost as cunning, in fact, « 
those of South America, where tl! 
haciendas are constantly being ravag*! 
by them. 

Ateleven o’clock that night Donaga. 
Briant, Wilcox, Baxter, Webb, Crs 
and Service took up their position iu « 
covert by the side of the lake and ne 
Trap Woods. 

Fan had not been invited ; she wou" 
probably have done harm by giving t* 
alarm, and, besides, no finding by sce" 
was required. 

A deep silence, untroubled by ti 
slightest breath of breeze, allowed eve: 
the gliding of the foxes over the ty 
herbage to be heard. A little after 
midnight Donagan announced the #7 
proach of a herd on. their way throug! 
the covert to drink in the lake. Th 
boys waited impatiently, while the 
animals, to the number of twenty "' 
more, collected by the waterside, W ich 
they did slowly ‘and cautiously, 8 ! 
they had some suspicion of an ambus). 
Suddenly, at a signal from Donage. 
there was a sragehing volley. Five or 
six foxes rolled on to the ground, a0? 
the others, most of them mortally 
wounded, fled right and left. 

When day came a dozen foxes ¥er 
found dead ‘in the covert. And as the 
massacre was continued on three st 
cessive nights the little colony ¥* 
soon delivered from the dangerl* 
visits that imperilled the peal 
and fifty fine silver-grey skins, some 
carpets, some as garments, added 1 
the comfort of French Den. - 

On the 15th of December there “ihe 
grand expedition to the bay. a 
weather was fine, and Gordon deci 
that all should go—very much to 
satisfaction of the youngsters Me 
were loud in their demonstrations ° 
cell ht. siesta toe 

ie expedition ‘or its 
object a peat of the seals that ne 
Gantt Week Coast i the noe 

uring the long nights 0! . 
winter: the moane of i hting had bes 
almost exhausted ; of the candles uate 
by Baudoin only two or three 40%? 
remained ; the oil in the schooners 
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“barrels had also almost gone, and this 

had made Gordon anxious. 

" The projected expedition was thus of 

‘great importance, and preparations 

‘were made in such a manner as to give 

‘he best results. For some time Service 
‘and Garnett had been occupied, not 

without success, in breaking in the two 
'guanacos as beasts of burden. Baxter 
had made a halter of plaited grass 
novered with sail-cloth, and if the 
yuanacos could not yet be mounted, 
they might at least be harnessed to the 
thariot, and that would be better than 

‘or the boys to have to drag it along. 

On the day of the expedition the 
thariot was loaded with stores, pro- 
visions, and utensils, among the last 
reing a large vat and _half-a-dozen 
ampty. barrels, which were to be brought 
sack full of seal oil, it being better to 
mut up the seals on the spot than to 
oring them to French Den and fill the 
air with the unwholesome stench. 

The departure took place at sunrise, 
and for two hours there was no obstacle 
m the road. Jf the chariot did not go 
very fast it was because the uneven 
zround along the bank of Zealand River 
ent itself imperfectly to traction by 
zuanacos. But where the difficulty 
irose was when the little troop skirted 
she swamp of Bog Wocds, and entered 
the forest. Dole and Costar then com- 
lained of being tired, and Gordon, at 
B3riant’s request, allowed them to get 
m to the chariot, so as to have a rest as 
hey went. 

It was a little after ten o’clock before 
Jordon reached the beach at Schooner 
3ay. A halt was made near the river- 
vank, where the camp had been pitched 
luring the demolition of the yacht. 

There were about a hundred seals 
ambolling among the rocks or basking 
1 the sun ; there were even some dis- 
orting themselves on the sand beyond 
he cordon of reefs. 

The sea was quite deserted. Again 
> was clear enough that the island 
‘as not on any of the maritime high- 


ays. 
To cut off the retreat of the seals to 
te sea was the first thing to be done. 
‘onagan, by general consent, led the 
ay down the river to its mouth, keep- 
ig under shelter of the bank as he 
ent. That done, it was easy to get 
the rear of the seals. 

This plan was executed with much 
re. The boys, from thirty to forty 
wds behind each other, had_ soon 
rmed a half-circle between the beach 
id the sea. »Then, at a signe] from 
onagan, they all tired ; the guns rang 
‘tt together, and every gun had its 
ctim. 

The seals that had not been hit stood 
», Ww ged their tails and their fins. 
1en, “Frightened by the noise, they 
shed in a bound towards the reefs. 
ley were pursued with the revolvers. 
magan was in his element, and did 
mders, while his comrades followed 
s example to the best of their ability. 
The expedition had succeeded, and 
2 hunters returned to the camp. 
.e afternoon was spent in a_ task 
lich was as repugnant as it could be. 
wdon himself took part in it, and as 
2 work was indispensable, all hands 
mt through with it resolutely. First, 
> seals Teilled among the reefs had to 


te) 


en nee: 


be dragged on the beach, and although 
these were but of medium size, they 
gave a good deal of trouble. 

While this was in hand, Moko had set 
the big basin on the fire between two 
large stones, and put water into it. 


guanacos could not draw it along very 
uickly, and there was an appreciable 
rise in the ground towards Family 
Lake. 
The following days were occupied 
in the usual labours. 


A trial was made 


“Moko had surpassed himself.” 


The quarters of seal, cut into five or 
six pieces each, were then placed in the 
basin, and a few minutes afterwards 
they were on the boil, with the clear 
oil oozing from them, and floating to 
the surface of the water, from which it 
was skimmed off into the casks. The 

lace was rendered almost untenable 

y the disgusting odour which this 
caused. The boys held their noses, but 
they did not shut their ears, and many 
were the jokes about the disagreeable 
occupation, from which even the deli- 
cate Lord Donagan did not budge, and 
which was resumed next morning. 

By the end of the second day Moko 
had got many hundred gallons of oil, 
and at that it seemed reasonable to 
stop, as the lighting of French Den was 
assured for the whole of the coming 
winter. 

Next morning the camp was struck 
at the dawn—to every one's satisfaction, 
as may be supposed. The night before 
the chariot had been loaded with the 
casks, tools, and utensils. As it was 
much heavier than when it came, the 


of the seal-oil in the lanterns, and, 
although the?ight was moderateenough, 
it was agreed it would answer the 
parpose, and there was no fear of 
having to spend the winter in dark- 
ness. 

Christmas was coming, and Gordon 
wished it to be kept with some 
solemnity. The announcement was 
therefore made that on the 25th and 
26th of December there would be holi- 
day at French Den. Work would be 
suspended for these two . They 
would keep the first Christmas on 
Charman Island as it was kept in the 
old country. 

The great day arrived. Over the door 
of the cave Baxter and Wilcox had 
artistically grouped the schooner’s flags 
so as to give a festive air to French 
Den. 

On the large table, covered with a 
beautiful white cloth, there was a 
Christmas-tree in a pot, covered with 
verdure and flowers. Moko had sur- 
passed himself in the bill of fare, and 
very proud he was of the compliments 
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addressed to him and his able collabora- 
teur, the smiling Service. 

The boys wore their best clothes for 
the occasion. The weather was magnifi- 
cent. In the afternoon there were 


sports on the terrace, in which all took 
rt. On board the yacht there had 
en many of the needful implements 
for athletic games—cricket-bats and 
balls, footballs, howls, and some fives’ 


balls. The little ones enjoyed _ther- 

selves immensely. All went off wei. 
i Thete were no disputes and no qus- 
rel 


(To be continued.) 


Friesland. kates 
(a4) 


i ba like Sinbad the Saior, we conia he 

taken by an eagle up to the clouds and 
soar over the North Sea from England to 
Holland, what kind of birdseye view would 


Dutch Boy Skating in his Stockings. 


the latter country present? It would ap- 
pear Inapped out like a spider’s web, with 
a big rent for the Zuyder Zee; the rivers 
and canals running into one another, and 
emptying themselves at last into the sea, 
heine the reads of the eohweh. i 


| 


SKATING. 
Ry C. G. TEBBUTT. 


IY SWOLLAND: WATERWAYS, SKATE 


Suppose with a parachute we should 
drep irom the clouds, say a thousand feet, 
so as to get the eve view of the skylark, a 
finer network of waterways will then come 
in sight, with big drains, little drains, and 
less drains, These also are connected with 
each other, the less feeding the little, the 
little the bizver ones. 

From these bizyzer drains windmills pump 
the water into the canals and rivers ; for 
the land Jies mostly below the level of the 
sea, and the canals, in order to get the neces. 
sary height, have to he made by throwing 
arallel banks. So high often 
in the canals that the skater 
finds himself on a platform aa high as the 
roofs of the houses, and thus gets a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. 

The canals and rivers are the great high- 
ways for commerce, steamers and barges 
by means of them penetrating to the 
niost inland towns. Beats—and, when the 
waters are frozen, skates ~-take the place of 
horses and carriages, even for attending 
service on Sunday, when the odd spe stacle 
of hundreds of skates left in the lobby of a 
church by the worshippers during a frost 
may be seen. When the frost has set in the 
great sea sluice-gates are closed, and the 
still waters becoming easily frozen, the 
whole country is soon an ice-coated cobweb 
of waterways. If snow falls, numbers of 
sweepers keep courses clear for tratfic, and 
when the ice is rough, gangs of men plane 
the surface smooth with ice-planes, so that 


» SKATERS. 


at 
from any town, the careful Dutch official 
place reeds and branches to warm t& 
skater, whilst in the towns they have be. 
water poured into the cracks at night, which 
quickly freezing, makes the surface pu 
again for the morning. 

But do not think that this is done for th 
sake of the pleasure skater ; it is not so. 
is for the sledge laden with com, flow 
straw, or hay, etc., for the peasant to skat 
with his or her eggs and fowls to marke. 
for all the purposes of business ; and a 
that is expected of the pleasure skater fe 
the advantages he gets is to give a cent 10 
the sweeper 


On a skatir pedition it is best to walk 
to a part of | ca 
and make use of t frozen-up 
handy as a seat for on one’s sk 
If by good I 


expect any « 
you, even tlic 
that for th 
your bag af 
sweepers arr 
not alarmed, ) g - 
course, and ly doling out one cent. at 
time five sweepers cost only one penny. 
As the open country is ,_ trafic 
becomes ig ree and only now and the: 
le wil met. Those going agains 
The wind will be in batches” an > for the 
sake of shelter, in Indian file, some good. 


The Dutch Roll. 
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natured powerful man taking the lead and 
fighting the wind. Or strings of ladened 
sledges may be overtaken, with sails set, 
sliding before the wind, with men to guide 
them, and when unloaded to bring them 
back. 

Instead of finding an open green in the 
ventre of the village there will often be an 
»pen water common, which, as soon as school 
s over, is crowded with boys and girls, some 
iliding, some seated on their little sledges, 


Aris van den bv. 
(Holland.) 


boving themselves about with a spiked pole 
teach hand, sometimes harnessing a dog 
» tle sledge, and being pulled along in 
fre style. Or they may be seen skating 
bout in their socks or stockings, with their 
fooden sabots in their hands. 

All the older boys of the richer class 
fve skating-poles, of which they are very 
toud ; generally a spiral band of bright 
plour is painted round them, with the 
ame of the youthful owner in large letters. 
foubtless they even now sometimes use 
tem as the quarter-staff of olden times, 
‘om which probably they originated, but 
ley are certainly most useful when two 
( three boys are skating together. If 
ding inst the wind, the boys skate 
ose behind each other with the pole under 
teir Hight arms, enabling the hinder ones 
thelp the front boy tomeet the wind—avery 
Ivantageous partnership. If going with the 
ind, they skate abreast, the pole held in 
ont keeping them together, as stroke for 
toke they swing along with the Dutch roll ; 
(st on one side and then on the other side, 
‘ey throw themselves on the outside edge, 
ing ontwards in a big curve. This roll 
the delight of the Dutch, and certainly 
hen well done, going leisurely, and with 
le wind, it must be very jolly. 

At every village, stalls supply biscuits, 
Bgerbread, and spiced milk for the 
‘gry and thirsty. Now hot milk to a 
ted cold skater is. ** just fetching,” and ani- 
aaa may even be enjoyed in its place, 
Mt milk spiced with aniseed! Horrors ! 
© Englishman has ever been in such dire 
Indition as to get down a second gulp 
| It 

After work in the evening the labouring 
en and women crowd down to the ice 
‘mmon to skate; a rink or short double 
jurse is swept and kept smooth for them. 
pon this rink the races are held ; it is then 
feorated with flags, or if it be a youths’ 
lee, the small prizes are hung across in 


festoons, within sight and out of reach of 
all, to excite youthful ardour. 

Races are held for men, women, boys, 
and girls, singly and in pairs, and then 
for once the Dutch become as excited as 
Frenchmen, and display their true sporting 
nature, which, much to their credit, is un- 
tainted by betting. 

The course, which is only about two 
hundred yards long, is quite straight and 
roped off, and the race is simply a rush 
from start to end, a sight not easily for- 
yotten. Big, muscular young men, dressed 
in flannel knickerbockers, dash by at tip- 
top speed, expending every bit of their 
breath and energy over the two hundred 
yards; their legs and arms seem to fly 
about in all directions, and their bodies bend 
and writhe like canes, yet they dash the 
skates down in the right direction and 
fly rapidly and straight to the goal. To 
see women lightly clad racing and going 
through the same violent movements, 


perhaps strikes an Englishman even more. | 


At the winning-post a flag on a pivot is 
waved to the side of the winner after each 
race. 

When racing in pairs the girl skates 
behind her companion, grasping the hand he 
holds behind for her. The pair are so close 
together and so uniform in their motions 
that they go as if only one skater; stroke 
for stroke they tear along. It is no easy 
matter to keep in time, yet the least fault 
or slip would probably be fatal to success. 
As in England, in lawn-tennis some girls are 
not content to hold their own with men, buu 
must beat them, so in Holland, in the manly 
exercise of skating, men sometimes suffer 
defeat at the hands of girls, and no wonder 


| when you see how big, sturdy, and active 


these Amazons are. 

The canals which intersect the towns 
are at night covered with skaters, and when 
lit up by lamps and torches and enlivened 
with music, they give a weird, fairy-like 
appearance to the scene. When a club 
holds its carnival, skaters grotesquely 


Benedict Kingma. 
(Holland.) 


dressed as animals and imps, flit about in 
the moonlight, making the effect even more 
strange. 

Many countries have severer frosts than 
Holland, but the cold is always accom- 
panied with such heavy falls of snow that 
extensive skating soon becomes impossible, 
as it is impracticable to remove it or even 
sweep courses. Whilst in Holland, during 
a severe frost a skater has enly to consult a 


map of the waterways and arrange expedi- 
tions either to the north, south, east, or west, 
through villages and towns. Of course, he 
must expect to find rough, and even gritty, 
ice in places, but then he can skate as far 
as his legs will carry him. 

Certainly Holland is, par excellence, the 
country for skaters, often providing glorious 
skating, within a day’s journey of us 
when we have no signs of ice in England. 

Skaters.—There are two kinds of skates 


used in Holland, the Friesland and the 
Gouda, or South Holland skate ; the differ- 


Mr. G. H. Jurrgens. 


(Bollund.) 


ence between them lies principally in the 
prow, which in the Gouda skate is very 
road. Both are fastened to the foot by 
a back-strap and a thong, which ingeniously 
binds the skate to the foot. This tastening 
is very ancient and was once used in Eng- 
land ; it is simple and easy to do up, and 
allows great freedom of movement to the 
ankle and instep. So easy to the foot are 
their skates that the Dutch wear only list 
slipper, or ever only stocking, when skating. 
There is no heel-screw, and the skate con- 
sequently, moves up and down at the heel ; 
in fact, so loose and shifting are the skates 
that one wonders how the Dutch can race 
in them. At the end of a day’s skate they 
boast of being able to stop on the canal 
opposite their house and kick the skates off 


| and through the open door without having 


the trouble of unfastening them. 

English Fen skates must be held on quite 
firmly, and every strap taut, to enable tho 
skater to maintain a steady stroke and 
even balance. But it is not so with tho 
Dutch, whose style requires them to wear 
their skates in a free and easy fashion. 

The stroke is not like the English, out- 
ward to the right or left, but backward 
along the full length of the extended prow, 
making the men kick up behind ; and should 
an Englishman skate close behind them ho 
will generally get his shins kicked—unless, 
indeed, he also kicks at the same time. 

When going slowly the Dutch roll con- 
siderably, first on one side and then on the 
other, in big curves, but when going fast 
they skate straighter. The skate-blade is 
very thin and slightly curved at the bottom, 
and stands out but’a little way from the 
woodwork. 

It is found impossible to tell the exact 
movements of skaters, so Baron de Salis, the 
energetic secretary of the Dutch Association, 
intends, at the International Raees to ha 
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eld this year, to have instantancous 
photographs of *he skaters of the different 
sations competin,. 


Racers.—Arie van den Berg ix the oldest. | 


of the greas world skaters. He was born 
at Benthuozen (South Holland) on February 
25th, 1852, and at eighteen years old com- 
menced his caresr by winning the first 
prize at Zoetermecr, and for the last 
eighteen years has won no end of prizes, or, 
as he said, ‘‘ more than I know of.” 


Generally, South Holland skaters stand j 


no chance against Frieslanders, but Van 
den Berg is a marked exception. 
stands five feet nine inches, and weighs 
fifteen stone when in condition. His her- 
culean frame, with his yreat activity, 
would make him pie eminent in almost 


By Fraxncnims Fox, bate Carrain: P. 


Author of“ Hew to Send a Boy to Sea,” © Afloat and Ashore,” 


CHAPTER XIL---OPENING THE BALL, WHO DID 


“TJuLt0! my dear,” said the Colonel,’ 
“pray what is the matter?” for 

Mrs. Fortwell's expressive countenance 
betokened that something out of the 
ordinary way had occurred she met 
her husband at the cuddy door 
returning to the peop totell Mr. Parker 
she had not discovered that anything 
was missing, and she was rather dis- 
josed to think the second officer had 
en hasty in jumping to conclusions 
when he accused one of the sailors of 
being a thief. The appearance of Colonel 
Fortwell, who presented rather a grimy 
and'smoked aspect, immediately recalled 
the tire to her mind. 
“All danger is over now, I suppose, 
entlemen,” said she to her ashi and 
‘aptain Brown, “or I should not see 
you here yet.” 
is no occasion for any further 
alarm, or even uneasiness, on that ac- 
count,” said Captain Brown ; “the fire 
is quite extinguished, IT am happy to 


“ But something appears to have oc- 
casioned you some annoyance—what is 
it, my dear?” said Colonel Fortwell. 

“Oh! nothing very much,” replied 
the lady. “The second ofticer had got 
it into his head that one of the men had 
been robbing our cabin, and so I have 
been looking to see what. the thief had 
taken a fancy to ; but I do not. perceive 
that anything is gone.” 

“Dear me, what a strange affair,” 
said the Colonel. 


He | 
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any sport. In their national peasant game 
of “Opening Knees,” few in Holland care 
to try and press Van den Berg's knees 
apart. | 
Though for some years skaters have | 
beaten him in short Dutch races, still even 
now few can live with him for any distance | 
over half a mile. 
Van der Berg beat Harald Hagan, the , 
Norwe n, on January sth, 1887, in a | 
mile race at) the Hamburg races. His | 
fastest. time for one mile is two minutes 
fifty-four and one-fifth seconds, for two 
miles, six minutes fifty-four seconds, 
Benedict Kingma, for long distance, is 
second ofly to Van der Berg, and in the 
Duteh races he and his brother, Merk 
Kina, are ameng the first hali-a-dezen | 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


“We must see about this,” added : 


Captain Brown. “Let us hear what 
Parker has to say,” and so saying he 
mounted the poop-ladder, followed al- 


most immediately by the Colonel and | 


Mrs. Fortwell. 

“What's all this about, Mr. Parker?” 
was the captain’s first observation, upon 
gaining the poop-deck, and noticing 

eonard under the quartermaster’s 
charge on the grating abaft the wheel. 


| 


AND OJ 


The second oflicer at once explained 
to his commander what had taken place, 
not forgetting to lay stress upon the 
suspicious character of Leonard’s pro- 
ceedings, and the exeuse he had ten- 
dered for his presence in the euddy at 
all, a place he would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have no business to be 
in. 

The captain listened attentively to 
Mr. Pe 


said the chief officer sent him 
aft’ for a steward,” observed i 
Brown, when the second oflicer’s 
was concluded. © That assertion can b¢ 
evily veritied if it is the fact. Quarter- 
master, pass the word for the chief 
officer to come aft at onee.” 

In a few moments the chief officer 
made his appearance upon the poop in 
answer to this summons, and Captain 
Brown then called upon Leonard to 
stand forward. Colonel Fortwell and 
his wife and the rest of the passengers, 
hearing that some fresh incident had 
occurred of almost as great an interest 
—though not of so perilous a nature— 
as the tire, grouped themselves on one 
ide of the deck eageriy watching the , 
scene taking place on the other, occu- | 
pied by Captain Brown, his officers, 
and the accused seaman, Leonard. 
Conqueror Compass, who had jumped 
forward to call the chief officer at the 
eaptain’s order, was also an attentive 
listener in the background. 

© Pray, Mr. Clinch, did you order this 
man Leonard to go to the euddy and 
send one of the stewards to you just 
before the tire was got under?” asked 
Captain Brown, turning to the chief 
ofliver as he spoke. | 

“No, sir, I did not give any particular | 
orders of the kind to Leonard, or any 
one els the officer's reply ; “ but I 
certainly did sing out, I remember, for 
one of he stewards to be called forward 
tu me,” 


skaters. He five feet six-and-thre 
quarter inches, and thick-set. Bom « 
Warga, December 24th, 1839, for the tr 
time, when sixteen years old, he comets! 
at Witwellingerv2 in a race between tes. 
and girls, winnzitg first prize. On Febru: 


is 


| 25th, 1885, Kiaygma beat Carl Wem: 


Christiania, and on January 30:h, }5% 
he beat George (Fish) Smart in the Inter 
national Races held at Leeuwarden. H 
best times are, for one mile, two mint- 
fifty-four-and-two-fifths seconds ; for t* 
miles, six minutes fifty-seven seconds, 

George Jurrgens, on February 26th, 
won the International Amateur race + 
Amsterdam for two miles, time, sr 
minutes sixteen seconds. 

(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


SERVICE, 


ete., ele, 


“Did you notice what Leonard ¥: 
doing at’ the time you gave this order 
asked the captain. a 

“No, [really cannot say that I di 
sir,” replied Mr. Clinch. “I dont r 
collect seeing anything of him after!: 
raised the alarm of tire until now. 


im,” said Captain Brown. 
“Oh, certainly, that is not at all 
possible in the bustle of the momen: 
replied the chief officer. | F 
“What do you say to this, Parker 
said the captain, now turning (0% 
second officer. * You state that Leonar! 
asserted positively the chief officer bi 
told him personally to go aft im! 
cuddy and send a steward forward.’ 
“That is what he said to me, sit, m 
undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Parker. 
“ There's a considerable ditlere! 
versions,’ reuut! 


tween the two 
Captain Brown. 

“What have you 
yourself, my man? 
ing the sailor. aes 

“Twas passing water along in & 
starboard waist, sir,” replied Leon’. 
with some little hesitation in his spe 
and manner, “when I heard the chit! 
officer sing out for one of the steams 
so I dropped my bucket and went # 
to the cuddy for one.” an 

“Well, and what then!” said ¢ 
captain. 

“Why, sir, not finding 
cuddy I thought as how 
in the passengers’ cabins 
body was theve.” ‘ 
“Then Mr. arkers salen f 
what you did and said is not ** 
lately” eucurats 7” continued Capt 
Brown to the man. . ¥ 

“T wasn’t taking nothing at all's 
T only went to look for a steward * 
plied Leonard, doggedly. _. attr 

“Tt’s rather a strange affair + 


t to about it 
PF dded he, addr 


one in the 
would lock 
to see if any 
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gether,” said Captain Brown, “and it 
seems to me, Leonard, you went about. 
taking nothing in rather a strange 
fashion. But before we go any further” 
—turning to the passengers—‘ will you 
kindly favour me by making certain 
‘Colonel Fortwell and also you other 
gentlemen and ladies) that nothing is 
missing from your cabins ?” 

“Mrs. Fortwell is perfectly sure,” 
replied the Colonel, “that nothing is 
yone from our cabin. In fact, as her 
ewellery was put away under lock and 
cey, there was nothing except our 
vearing apparel any one could have 
tolen. 

“Tam very glad to hear that,” said 
Japtain Brown, “and I sincerely hope 
i the other passengers will be able to 
ay the same.” 


In a few minutes the other ladies and 
gentlemen on board the John Line in- 
vestigated the contents of their respec- 
tive Sberls and announced that they 
had found all their belongings in 
the same condition as_ they had left 
them upon the alarm of fire being given, 
and that they were none of them aware 
of having lost any article whatever. 

“That is very satisfactory, indeed, 
as far as the after part of my ship is 
concerned,” said Captain Brown, “ but 
there is a little matter that happened 
some time ago which requires clearing 
up, and I do not think we could have a 
more suitable opportunity than the 
present moment for making an effort 
to get to the bottom of it.” 

he little matter referred to, every 
one forward, that is all the crew who 


heard the captain’s remark, imme- 
diately guessed to be the loss of the 
cook’s watch, which it will be remem- 
bered disappeared so mysteriously from 
the nail in the galley, where it was 
usually placed by the cook during his 
daily duty of preparing the provisions 
of the crew for consumption. Some 
of the passengers had heard the story 
also, but Mrs. Fortwell had not, ot 
otherwise possibly she would have not 
considered Mr. Parker's suspicions of 
the man Leonard’s conduct to be un- 
warranted, an opinion she had at first 
evidently entertained. 

“Let the boatswain pipe all hands to 
muster on the quarter-deck,” said the 
captain, “and report to me when every- 
body in the ship is present.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: ‘4 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. Launie. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE MOGADDEM AND HIS DWARF. 


! was seven o'clock in the morning, 
and the sun already scorching, when 
vbrouki, pointing to a white speck 
the summit of a hill at the horizon, 


d, 

“There is Rhadameh !” 

[In less than half ax hour the little 
ravan reached the foot of the hill. 
e horses and camels went lightly up 
» stony road, and soon came to a 
ste piece of ground, bounded on the 
it by the walls of the Zaouia. This 
she name given in Mahometan coun- 
es to the convents or stations that 
veas residences for the ecclesiastical 
mitaries. 

(he travellers dismounted amid an 
‘r-increasing crowd of pilgrims of 
‘ry condition, colour, and age, who 
1 come to consult the famous 
gaddem, who received the hom 
the faithful in a large paved hall, 
ming outwards by two double doors. 
2 entrance was free to all the world, 
1 our travellers passed in with the 
ers. 


Their first impression was one of 
physical pleesure in exchanging torrid 

eat and blinding sunshine for the 
delicious coolness of a vast vaulted 
nave, that was lighted only from above 
by windows of stained glass. 

The holy man was seated cross-legged 
in the middle of a wonderful square 
carpet, whose brilliant colours were the 
only relief to the dead whiteness of the 
bare walls. He wore a wide cotton 
shirt, and a white turban tightly wound 
round his head. He sat motionless 
with downcast eyes, as if in deep medi- 
tation. His leanness was extraordinary. 
Although, to all appearance, scarcely 
more than forty years of age, his coal- 
black beard was thickly strewn with 
silver. The skinny fingers, dried up as 
those of a mummy, slowly passed the 
beads of a heavy amber rosary ; and, 
but for this movement, he might have 
been thought lifeless, for no sound, not 
even a sigh, issued from the half-open 


ips. 
The faithful crowded round the 
carpet, and followed with eager eyes 
the slow passage of the beads that 
dropped one by one from the Mo- 


gaddem’s fingers. From time to time 
a row of musicians seated against the 
left wall beat upon their drums with 
the palms of their hands and gave the 
signal for a lugubrious groan that re- 
sounded through the hall, whilst all the 
faithful were seized with a simulta- 
neous shudder. They were evidently 
in expectation of something, and they 
did not wait in vain. 

A stick of dried wood, thrown as if 
by chance in front of the Mogaddem. 
suddenly rose up hissing, an glided 
with a wavy motion to his venerated 
feet. The stick had become a serpent ! 
The faithful rushed to save the prophets 
when lo! the serpent! strete ut 
its head and quietly subsided into 
merely a stick once more ! 

A number of white pigeons flew 
through the narrow opening in the 
roof, hovered round the saint, and at a 
word, or even a sigh, from him, hun; 
motionless in the air, as if suspended, 
three feet above the earth. other 
sign or sigh, and, behold, they all flew 
away ! 

The faithful were lost in a stupor of 
amazement at such prodigies. They 
tore off in feverish haste everything 
valuable they had about them—a silver- 
mounted poniard, or silken purse, or 
perchance a curiously -carved cocoa- 
nut, and flung all at the feet of the 
saint. 

He took no notice, and appeared as 
if rapt in ecstasy. But when some 
object of greater value was offered 
him, such as a piece of silk or a wooden 
bowl filled with gold-dust, or a frag- 
ment of ivory, he would heave a sigh, 
and, raising his heavy eyelids, murmur 
a few words in reply to the supplicant’s 
question. 

At his right hand stood a deformed 
dwarf, who was not taller than a child 
of four years old, although his shoulders 
were of extraordinary width. He 
was as broad as he was tall, and his 
brawny muscular arms hung down 
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nearly to lis enormous feet. A com- 
plexion black as ebony, an abnormally 
wide mouth, snub nose, and little eyes 
hidden behind thick spectacles, made 
him the perfection of ugliness. He wore 
a red silk blouse, tied round the waist 
with a wide blue sash ; white pantaloons, 
yellow boots of morocco leather, and an 
iminense white turban, from which his 
beard appeared to be growing, soshort 
was the space between fis forehead and 
his mouth. 

The dwarf was apparently dumb. He 
stood on the edge of the carpet, about 
two yards from the Mogaddem, on 
whom he kept his spectacled eyes fixed 
without seeming to notice the strangers 
near. But every now and again the 
dwarf and his master exchanged mys- 
terious signs that struck terror into the 
spectators. 

At the near approach of our travellers 
this singular being was evidently dis- 
turbed. A gesture of admiring surprise 
escaped him. His eyes shot tire from 
behind his glasses. But it was only for 
aninstant that his habitual calm was 
troubled ; quickly he resumed his pas- 
sive contemplation of the Mogaddem, 
whose ecstasy had not been interrupted. 

Meanwhile Mabrouki, the guide, 
sprend out on the carpet the gifts, with- 
out which it would have been the height 
of bad taste to have approached the 
holy man. The ascetic physiognomy of 
the Mogaddem assumed an expression 
of earthly delight on beholding at his 
feet a gold chronometer, a glass, a 
double-barrelled fowling-piece, and a 
china-crape shawl. A glance escaped 
from under the piously downcast eye- 
lids, and with a deep sigh the saint 
awoke from his silent contemplation 


The Mogaddem murmured in a 
squeaky voice some words that Virgil 
hastened to interpret. 

The holy man was quite willing to 
assist the travellers with the services of 
his children, the braves of the tribe of 
Cherofa. But it was first necessary to 
consult the oracle. 

“What oracle 1” asked Norbert. 

“The oracle of the holy Sheikh Sidi- 
Mohammed-Jeraib,” said Mabrouki, dis- 
creetly, whilst the Mogaddem, who had 
resumed his ecstasy, gave no more sign 
of life. 

“ And where does this new saint hang 
out?” 

“Tn his tomb, five hundred paces off,” 

ently answered the old guide, whom a 
long experience of Europeans had ac- 
customed to their audacity of language. 
“Only,” he added in an aside, “it will 
cost another pretty penny !” 

The travellers salhied forth to find the 
tomb of the sheikh, without paying any 
more attention to the Mogaddem and 
his dwarf. 

They caught sight of the tomb ona 
waste piece of ground three or four 
hundred yards from the audience-hall, 
and beyond the precincts of the Zaouia. 
It was a small square edifice consisting 
of one block, five yards long and four 
wide, overshadowed by three palm- 
trees. 

At the entrance, two dervishes with 
parchment-like countenances and shav- 
en heads awaited the visitors. They 
came forward, bowing profoundly, and 
on learning from Virgil that it was 
a question of consulting the oracle, de- 
manded a preliminary contribution of 
tive piastres a head. Pocketing this, 


they announced that the visitors must 


A Halt In 


and looked with benignity on the new 
faithful. 

Norbert then came to the front, ana 
declaimed his reguisite formula through 
the medium of Virgil, who repeated his 
words in Arabic. 

The Mogaddem, who had fallen back 
into deep abstraction again with closed 
eyes and hands crossed upon his rosary, 
now roused himself afresh to consult 
his dwarf. The latter made several 
rapid signs, and prostrating himself on 
the ground, he struck it thrice with his 
forehead. 


tho Desert. 


enter the sanctuary barefooted. Our 
travellers were obliged to submit, and 
ieft their boots at the door. 

Suddenly a fresh difficulty arose. 
The dervishes object to admit Malle. 
Kersain and Fatima. But the scruple 
quickly melted under the influence of 
another gold coin, and they all went 
into the holy tomb. It proved to bea 
bare hall containing only a carpet well 
worn by the knees of the faithful. 
At the right angle stood a kind of a 
cup or vase of grey marble without any 
apparent opening. One of the dervishes 


explained, through the medium of Vi. 
il, that it receive2 questions, and gave 
orth the answers of the oracle, tit 

that the sacred formula must first te 

uttered. 

The two dervishes, then presvatse 
themselves on_the carpet, lifted the: 
hands above their heads, and said a 
Arabic prayer together. 

Virgil re it. slowly sc that his 
master might articulate each word vit 
him, which the young man did, not with- 
out evident impatience. 

“ Now,” said the dervish who took th: 
lead,“ let the stranger lord address bic. 
self directly to Sidi- Mohammed-Jerat. 

“What a pity the oracle cannot spat 
French !” said Norbert, in an aside, 

“IT can speak French!” answerdi 
sepulchral voice, issuing apparett 
from the bottom of the cup. _ 

This unexpected manifestation #3 
tonished the visitors that they wer 
speechless for a moment. ae 

“ Sidi-Mohammed-Jeraib,” said Nor 
bert, “since you know French sv. 
we can talk freely. I am in ned ¢ 
your powerful aid to obtain the new 
sary means of transport from the tnt 
of “Cherofa, your beloved daughte 
Will you help me?” i 

At the name of the saint the tr 
dervishes had thrown myrrh into t 
lighted censers hanging from ther 
sashes, and swung them to and fro. 4 
thin thread of smoke rose up, tili 
the hall with a fenetrating pertun- 
The voice of the marble cup answere.- 

“You must first tell me what bs 
brought you to the Soudan, and what 
end you have in view.” 

The young astronomer could not * 
press an involuntary gesture of aston: 
nent, whilst his travelling compan: 
drew nearer to hear the interest 
dialogue. ne A 

After an instant’s hesitation, Norter 
thought he had better continue U 
conversation. Soden 

“TI have come,” he replied, “to stu’ 
the wonders of the heavens, and for 
purpose I mean to erect an observa") 
bn the table-land of Tehbali. 5 

“Yon are not telling the whole truth 
replied the oracle. “ You have a mot 
audacious scheme in view! | # 
omniscient. Nothing escapes De ih 
know the_ present, the and ie 
future. Shall I prove it to you". 
saying what you seek on the hill ¢ 
Tehbeli ” 

“Say on,” said Norbert. 

“You are come hither to com” 

ainst the eternal laws that regu’ 
the universe. If you are our friend. © 
can but pity you, inasmuch as yo oe 
be vanquished in the struggle he 
are our enemy, Nature will take 
vengeance upon herself! Think ad 

resumed the voice, in terrible a 

“that anything concel the peor” 

of Allah can escape me? Yours” 

had not been formed three minutes 


it was known to me! You have the 
presumption to aim at a ‘le 
course of the moon, to attract it 


earth and render it accessible to ee 
cupidity / Thatis your senselesss a 
But I here tell you that it will no! 

» 


Norbert and Sir Bucephalas lots 
at each other in amazement. 
possible that their secret ha 
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‘iolated? How could the pretended 
racle know it? The only explanation 
hey could think of was that one of 
hecommissioners left behind at Suakim 
uust have been indiscreet, and the be- 
rayed secret, travelling faster than the 


aravan, had preceded it to Rhadameh. | 
astonishing to meet with | 


t was inde 
t here through the invisible agency of 
in intelligence that could speak French, 
nd whose voice issued from a marble 
rase ! 

“Well,” said Norbert, imperiously, 
‘if you know our scheme, you also 
mow that it is in nowise inimical to 
he Arab people. Yes or no; will you 
ielp us to the necessary means of 
ransport ?” 

“T will,” said the oracle. 

Then suddenly condescending to 
arthly details, it continued, 

“You must pay in advance ten 
viastres a head for every man or beast, 
nd in seven days the 800 camels you 
equire shall await you with their 
‘uides under the walls of Suakim.” 

“That is what I call speaking to the 
wint,” cried Norbert, “and this oracle 
vidently knows how to do business ! 
‘o whom must we pay the 16,000 
iastres ?” 

“To the envoy of the Mogaddem, 
sho will fetch them, and will give a 
eceipt at the French consulate.” 

“That is settled, then. But tell me, 
‘idi-Mohammed Jeraib, is our alliance 
o end with the transport ?” 

“Tt will endure so long as you regu- 
arly pay tribute to the ogaddem.” 

“yy hat tribute?” 

“That which is due to him, if you 
vish his children to protect you in the 
esert and give you the assistance you 


“How !” said Norbert, rather ironi- 


cally. ‘“ Would they lend themselves 
to an enterprise that you disapprove i” 

“Yes; if you pay tribute, they will 
not trouble about your plans.” 

“And how much is it?” 

“Twenty times twenty piastres a 
month.” 

“T willingly agree,” replied Norbert. 

“Then farewell--and may Allah go 
with you!” 

With these words a lugubrious groan 
issued apparently from the vase. The 
dervishes rose, and, slowly intoning 
a psalm in a low voice, retreated back- 
wards to the entrance, swinging their 
censers the while. The visitors instinc- 
tively followed their example. 

After a little while they began to 
exchange ideas concerning the strange 
events they had witnessed. Norbert 
alone remained silently buried in his 
own reflections. 

None of them could understand it. 
That there was some clever jugglery 
behind was alain, but how was it 
managed? How was it that the oracle 
could give such an exact statement of 
the young astronomer’s project? 


(e French inventor was Louis Braille, 
who was born in January, 1809, at Coup- 
‘ay, in the departinent of Seine-et-Marne. 
ike Hauy, of whom we may have some- 
ling to say presently, he was the son of an 
tisan, and a very bright, promising fellow 
>was. Unfortunately, when he was three 
2ars old he was hurt with a knife, and lost 
ssight. When he was ten years old he 
ttered the Institution for the Juvenile 
lind at Paris, and there he to all intents 
mained for the rest of his life, inasmuch 
‘he was a most distinguished pupil, and 
hen he was seventeen he became one of 
'e masters in the school. 

He made it the object of his life to invent 
system by which the blind could not only 
ad, but write; and profiting by the long 
tinted lines of Barbier, invented in 1819, 
) in 1829 produced the system which is 
owof almost general adoption, either in 
s original form or ir its developments. 
The teaching of the blind is not of very 
icient date. When, in 1260, St. Louis 
anded the blind asylum for the Crusaders 
ho lost their eyesight in Egypt, no place 
education was left in its plan. It was 
far hundred years after that before James 
emouilli taught the first blind girl to 
Tite. Bernouilli in these days is famous 


‘@ mathematician, and lies buried with a — 
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logarithmic spiral on his tomb; but his 
teaching this girl the seeming y impossible 
brought him quite as much celebrity in his 
day as his mastery of angles and curves. 
rmouilli, however, was but an isolated 
success. The true pioneer of blind educa- 
tion was Valentine Hauy, the crystallo- 
grapher’s brother, who was born in 1745. 
Struck with the results obtained by the 
Abbé de L’Epée with regard to the deaf 
mutes, he resulved to develop the intelli- 
gence of the blind. In 17%4 he began print- 
ing in raised characters, and founded the 
institution which was to number Braille 
among its pupils. Hauy simply took the 
ordinary italic character and printed it 
heavily on the’ paper so as to force the let- 
ters into relief on the opposite side. This 
was rather a rough expedient, but it held 
the field for some years. In 1827 Mr. Gall, 
of Edinburgh, considerably improved upon 
it by using a much clearer type of a peculiar 
character, in which the curves of the Roman 
alphabet were replaced by angles. Nine 
years afterwards he improved his letters 
very much and built them up of ‘ serra- 
tions,” otherwise dots, very close together. 
In this ‘serrated ” type the Religious Tract 
Society printed some books in the year after 


the Queen’s accession. Other inventors 


followed Gall, such as Howe of Boston, | 


: right! 


“Come, Sir Bucephalus,” said the doc- 
tor to the baronet, “you who are in the 
conspiracy can tell us if the oracle was 
There is Mdlle. Kersain dying 
to know the truth.” 

Norbert, who was walking on in 
silence, turned round, and: addressing 
the Consul and his daughter, said, 

“The oracle made use of a very 
simple artifice. There is evidently an 
acoustic tube connecting the Zaouia 
with the tomb of the sheikh, and thus 
enabling the Mogaddem to hear and 
answer the questions ; unless, indeed 
it is mere ventriloquism. But still 
there remains to be explained how it is 
that this fellow can speak French, and 
above all, how he has managed to ascer- 
tain my project. For, as a matter of 
fact, he did not tell a falsehood. Ihave 
in reality come to the Soudan in the 
hope of getting hold of the moon— 
and though I may be taken for a mad- 
man, I must explain how I intend to 
set about it. Do’ you not think s0, 
too?” he added to the baronet. 

1 “Certainly,” answered Sir Bucepha- 
lus, 


(To be continued.) 


| Alston of Glasgow, Lucas of Bristol, and 


Moon of Brighton; but the Braille dots 
have offered an easier solution of the 
roblem than any of them expected. In 
fact it is the only system which can be 
written as well as printed and read. 

The writing instrument doing duty for 
the pen is a small blunt bradaw! or punch, 
of which we give several patterns in our 
illustration. To guide the punch a frame 
is used. It consists of a metal bed cun- 
taining ten shallow grooves to the inch, or 
a series of groups of six little pits apiece. 
Over this 1s fitted a brass guide punched 
with oblong holes and fitted into a light 
wooden frame, like a slate, and hinged on 
to the grooved bed. The paper is placod 
within, and the punches are made through 
the holes, so as to be regular and true in 
relative position. Different patterns of 
guides and frames we give in the illus- 
tration, and in the lower half we have the 
frame for the Beaufort system of stylo- 
graphy adapted for the Roman characters 
or ordinary script. In the French frame 
the brass guide has a double row of open- 
ings, which enables the writer to write two 
lines. When these are written he shifts 
his guide downwards until two little pins 
which project from its ends drop inte cor- 
responding holes in the frame. 


In the 
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English frame each line is separated from 
the next by a wide interval, and when the 
first page is written the paper is turned 


China the Scotch Bible Societies’ mixsion- 
aries have adapted it so as to print Chinese. 
In Egypt, where blindness has always been 


Arithmetical Machine for the Blind. 


3. The Ballu Tablet. 
2. ‘the same Enlarged. 


over and tha lines on the second page are 
punched in the intervals between those on 
the first, thus gaining legibility and saving 
space. The reading is trom leit to right, 


V. The same Enlarged. 


2. The Oary Tablet. 
3. The Oury Pegs. 


common, the Koran is printed in Braille. 
Another adaptation is in use in our own 
country, A type-writer has the Braille 
characters fitted on the keys, and the blind 


1. German Tactics. 
7 and 8. Draughtmen. 


and consequently the writing is from right 
to left. : 

We have said enough to make the method 
clear. The system is so simple as to be 
capable of use in all languages. Even in 


2. Nine Men's Murris. 


Games for the Blind. 


3 and 4. Pegs for these Games. 


Of the six dots there are sixty-two psi. 
ble combinations, so that the al does 
not need them all. Many of the rest an 
used for contractions, such as “‘for,',“‘0," 
ete., which render the reading much easier 
owing to the words being more comp. 
The Americans have adopted the Brille 
alphabet, but turned it on its side, thus: 

By the ordinary vertical Braille music ca 
be written, and written clearly and eaily. 
Not so long ago the Royal Normal Coller 
and the Academy of Music for the Blud 
sent a chuir to perform before the Queen u 
Windsor. A musician who was preett 
handed up a short composition in mam 
script which was dictated, written, and 
suny from the notes by the blind choir! 

Many plans have been introduced ior 
enabling the blind to practise arithmetic 
Une of the simplest is the Saunderson board 
as improved by Ballu. It consists, # 
shown in the illustration, of 192 squares. 
each occupied by nine holes in serie & 
three each. These squares are divided by 
ridges. The holes are numbered from ox 
to nine, and the pegs placed in them 
duty for the figure required. Thus 4 pe 
in the eighth hole of the first square on th 
right-hand top corner signities 8, one in the 
seventh hole of the next square to the let 
means 7, one in the first hole in the nen 
square means 1, and by the position of the 
three pegs tells the blind man that the 
number is 178. This system is a very cles 
one, but it is not very rapid. A long div- 
sion sum on the Ballu system is rather 2 
undertaking. 

In the English system invented by Taslor 
the board is pierced with a series of oct 
gons, in which square pegs are placed, eath 
peg being pointed at one end and 
at the other. As these pegs can be fitel 
into an octagon sixteen ways, it is obviou 
that the ten ciphers can be given as wel 
asa few signs. But it is not an easy thing 
for a blind man to get the pegs quick 


5. Chess. 


9. and 10. Needles for the Use of the Blind (much magnifiecs. 


man, by touching the keys, strikes the 
ordinary letters on to the paper just as if 
he had his full vision, so that there is 
nothing to show the reader that a blind 
person has had anything to do with it. 


into the hole. Perry has improved & 
the Taylor board by making his 

four Jats at one end and one at Seu. 
The four points are not of the same 

and by the enlarged portion of 
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showing the octagons the reader will see 
how the square peg is Placed in the eight- 
sided hole, and the eight positions it can 
occupy with either end will be clear 
enough. 

In conclusion we give herewith an illus- 
tration of the way in which well-known 
gemes are arranged for the use of the blind. 
Ve have a chessboard in which the squares 
are alternately raised and sunk so as to 


| 


distinguish between the black and_ the 
white, and having holes in them as in a 
travelling board, to prevent the men shift- 
ing. We have a draugatboard on the same 
principle, in which the men are, as in chess, 
distinguished by the presence or absence of 
a pointed top. We have a board for Ger- 
man tactics, in which the officers are pointed 
and the men rounded ; and the same board 
does for solitaire, with rounded peys taking 


the place of marbles. And we have, also, 
a board for that very popular old English 
game, Nine Men’s Morris, about which we 
shall have something to say further on. 
These two last boards will give a hint te 
those boys who have no money to buy, but 
sense enough to make. The holes ean be 
made with a knife in any board, and a box 
of matches will give the pegs that answer 
in every way for marbles. 


MM of us know something of the 

various fine feats of courage and 
daring performed by the famous generals 
of the first Napoleon on the field of battle, 
or on some of the many other occasions to 
which wars give rise for the exercise of 
those qualities. But the following anecdote 
surpasses them all. It has a white light 
upon it all its own, and shines out bril- 
liantly beautiful, with a most simple but 
noble magnanimity. 

Daumesnil, from a simple boy-soldier in 
the ranks, had risen not only to a position 
of command in the great army, but also to 
a high place in the friendship and trust of 
Napoleon himself. No wonder. ‘Le petit 
Caporal” had twice owed his life to the 
voung officer. But the sunny mornin, 
broke of the day on which the renowne 
Battle of Wagram was fought, and although 
the friendship which existed between the 
soldier pair when the battle commenced, at 
four o’clock in the morning, still burnt as 
brightly when it terminated, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Napoleon could no longer 
hope to find Daumesnil the trusty as a 
future shield between him and a threatened 
death. 

Whilst France, once more victorious, 
drove before her a hundred thousand Aus- 
Arians, and found herself already at the 
very 
eyes glowing with martial ardour, was yet 
ia full vigour, brandishing his sword aloft, 
cheering on his horse, an:l still shouting 
with his powerful voice, 
charge !” 

lt was at the last moment that the chec’ 
came. 

Suddenly his horse sprang aside, shaken 
by the terrible blow that Sad struck its 
rider. The colonel drooped; his eyes 
closed. A bullet had struck off his leg. 

But even so he was not crushed by the 
misfortune which had fallen upon him. 

Soldierly resignation and energy of cha- 
racter hel 
which could have overwhelmed him. 

Never again to mount his horse, never 
again to curvet in the midst of his soldiers, 
never again to be one of the active members 
of the great army to which he was attached 
hy every fibre of his being, the trial might 
well seem almost intolerable. To be inva- 
lided at thirty-two years of age! Was not 
that, indeed, to behold his whole future 
career utterly destroyed ? 

But trae heroism shines out still more 
clearly in endurance than in acts of courage. 
And Daumesnil was a hero. It was not he 
who bemoaned his sad fate, but while his 
friends literally wept over this, the last of 
his innumerable wounds, and the irre- 
parable one, he it was who turned consoler. 

It is little wonder that the French author 
~tops his history for a moment to exclaim, 
Let us admire him!” 

A brave comrade of the colonel’s, the 
General Corbingau, also lost his left leg at 
Wagram. 


fates of the capital, Daumesnil, his | 
slo’ 


him to bear the heaviest trial j 


‘Forward — | s 
{ dowly down his handsome, manly coun- 


SPLENDID HEROISM. 


By Grace STEBBING. 


The two companions in_ misfortune 
were carried to the palace Esterhazy at 
Vienna. 

They shared the same room, keeping 
up each other's spirits by mutual cheerful 
conversation. And Corbineau owed the pre- 
servation of his life to the companionship 
of Daumesnil, for this generous haasars al 
mutilated as he was, still found an oppor- 
tunity for self-devotion. 

Daumesnil and Corbineau were yet, of 
course, stretched upon the bed of suffering 
when Napoleon made his solemn entry into 
Vienna. 

The fété was a magnificent one. With- 
out might be heard the cries of enthusiasm 
uttered by the soldiers, mingled with the 
continuous noise of the fireworks. The 
illuminations had brought out of doors all 
the Viennese, even down to the servants 
charged with the care of the two wounded 
otticers. 

After having cheered up his neighbour 
bed-fellow as much as possible throughout 
the whole day by his good-humour and 
imperturbable resignation, Daumesnil be- 
came silent at nightfall. In spite of him- 
self, he was struck by the con t between 
their serrowful room and the gay city, be- 
tween the brilliant light of the illumina- 
tions and the darkness to which they had 
been abandoned, between the cries of vie- 
tory and their moans of suffering. 

Little by little the forced gaiety of the 
young man gave way to a grievous oppres- 
H irit, and at last unseen tears rolled 


tenance. ‘ 

This moment of weakness was arrested 
by a slight sound which broke in upon the 
monotony of silence. Daumesnil hstened, 
and thought he caught the sort of noise 
that liquid makes in falling drop by drop 
upon the boards, 

Daumesnil called to Corbineau. No 
reply. ‘Then, somewhat alarmed, wishing 
to discover why his comrade did not speak, 
the wounded man tried to raise himself. 
The least movement in displacing his 
bandages might cause his death. Dau- 
mesnil knew that well enough, and still 


he raised himself upon his elbow and | 


looked towards his friend. 

From the bed of Corbineau there flowed 
a crimson flood, which spread in a large 
lake upon the floor. 

There was no more room for doubt. The 
bandages of Corbineau hal pot loose, and 


he would die of hemorrhage if it was not | 


stopped at once. 
aumesnil called in vain. The songs 
and shouts which resounded in the road 
below drowned his enfeebled voice. 
What could he do? Was he going to let 
his friend die thus beneath his very eyes? 
Gathering up his strength, and with 
an energy of which perhay 


own life, Daumesnil dragged himself out of 
bed. He found Corbineau bathed in blood 


he only could ; 
have been capable, at the risk of losing his | 


and in a fainting fit. The sight decided 
him to achieve the accomplishment of one 
of the truest acts of fraternal charity. Aid- 
ing himself with his hands, his right leg, 
and a chair, he reached the door ef the 
room and gained the staircase. He hoped 
to be better heard there, and again called 
for help. 

The servants are all upon the steps of 
the palace ; they hear nothing of the ap- 
peals of the poor young ofticer. Daumesnil 
clung to the Talastrade: Feeble, exhausted, 
mutilated as he was, he descended two 
flights, not without suffering several 
grievous falls. The hall gained, he made 
a last effort to cry out—to call for help for 
Corbineau. He never thought of himself— 
the hero—but he trembled for his comrade. 

The servants heard him at length. They 
rushed in, terrified to find at the foot of the 
stairs the colonel, who, utterly at an end of 
his strength and his energy, fell swooning 
into their arms. 

Such deeds of heroism need no com- 
mentary. The act of bravery and devo- 
tion is still well-nigh outshone by the 
good-humoured modesty which sought to 
cover it. 

Doctors are called in all haste to the 
two sufferers. Thanks to the mercy of God, 
it is just in time, and neither the one nor 
the other lose their lives. Corbineau, the 
bandages replaced and the bleeding 
stopped, was the first to come to himself. 
The servants, ashamed of their negligence, 
did not seek to conceal it. The conduct of 
Daumesnil had astcunded them, and they 
told the whole tale to his companion in- 
valid. Touched even to tears, Corbineaa 
in his turn watched with anxiety for the 
end of the fainting fit of which he had been 
the cause. 

The colonel opened his eyes, recovered 
consciousness, and immediately his fine, 
genial nature coming to the front again 
with life, ‘‘ Do you know, my dear general, 
I have been to see the illuminations,” he 
said, with a smile. 

Sublime word, placing their seal to the 
splendid act of self-devotion which this 
most true hero had just performed.* : 

Many a young reader, as yet ignorant on 
the puint, will be giad to know that, after 
all, our hero's wooden leg did not lay him 
altogether on the shelf. In his subsequent 
famous defence of the fortress of Vincennes 
he gave voice to words which have passed 
into a proverb grand for upright integrity 
— ‘Il n’a voulu ni se rendre, ni se 
vendre.” 

The widow of General Daumesnil onl: 
died in April, 1884, La Baronne Daumesnil, 
surrounded by children, grandchildren, and 


' great-grandchildren, and the object of al- 


most as profound public honour, esteem, 
and affection as her noble husband himself. 


* Translation from the French. ‘‘ Daumesnil (La 
Jambe de bois), par A. Piazzi. Bibliothéque D‘ 
cation National” 
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CHESS, 


Problem No. 232. 


By F. MoLLer. 


BLACK 


WHITE. | 7+0=10 pleces. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


PIERCE GAMBIT. 


We again have the pleasure of referring to 
a new wo-k by the brothers James Pierce, 
M.A., and W. Timbrell Pierce. This time 
it is a handsome volume of 227 pages, con- 
taining games, chess papers, and problems, 
published at Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 
London, and at I. M. Brown, 19, Bagby 
Street, Leeds. Price 6s. 6d. 


Part 1., pages 3 to 47, contains the 
Pierce Gambit, by W. T. Pierce. Part 
IL, pages 48 to 82, contains sixteen chess 
papers, by J. Pierce; and Part IIL, payes 
83 to 226, contains 134 problems on dia- 
grams, and solutions, ninety-seven by J, P., 
and thirty-seven by W. T. P. 

The Gambit consists in the move 5, P to 
Q 4, and is a branch of the Vienna Opening 
and of the Fyfe Gambit. The opening 1, 
PwK4, PtoK 4. 2, Kt to Q B 3, may 
be defended by 2, Kt to Q B 3, and the 
attack 3, P to Q 4, constitutes the Fyfe 
Gambit, which may lead to 3, P to B 4, 
P takes P. 4, Kt to B 3, P to K Kt 4. 
5, P. to Q 4. The Fyfe Gambit is fully 
treated in Salvioli's great Italian work on 
the openings (Venice, 1886). 

W. T. Pierce gives twenty-three illlus- 
trative games; twenty-two of them played 
by ccrrespondence, and most of them by 
the author himself. The following varia- 
tions are taken from Salvioli’s Synopsis, 
and p.esent the best line of play for White 
in ans ver to 5,—, B toKt 2. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
5. P—-Q4 B—Kt 2 
6. P—Q5! Kt—K4 
7. P-Q6 P—Q B3 (or A) 
8. P—K Kt3 Q-—B3 
9. PxP PxP 
10. P-K R4 B-R3 
ll. Ktx Kt QxKt 
12. B-R3 Kt—B 3 


13. Q—Q 3 with the advantage. 


Boy's Own Papert. 


(A). 
7. Ktx Kt (ch.) 
& QxKt PxP 
9. P-—KR4 P_-K R38 
10. B—B4 Kt—B 3. 


Salvioli gives now 11, Kt—K* 5, but 
W. T. Pierce corrects that analysis by 11, 
B—Q 2, afterwards castling on Q’s side 
with a strong attack. % 


—se a 


Correspondence. 


H.E F.—Roland and Oliver were two 0! the farsous 
knights of old, one as good as the ot:.er; hence “a 
Reland for an Oliver” was tit for tat—to give as 
good as was got. 

Ccriovs.—The tail of a P tarns one way, and the 
tail of aq turns the other. Hence to mind your 
p's and q's is to mind what you are about. 


C. M. CHEESE.—We do not keep the addresses of 
correspondents. Our letters for this arrive in 
such multitudes that they are destroyed as soun as 
anawered. 


CICESTRIAN.—The articles have been long out of 
print, and will not be reprinted. An article on 
marionettes of the ordinary type is included in our 
“Indoor Games.” 


T. Percn.—Entomological apparatus can be bought 
ot Meets, Couke and Son, Museum Street, Oxford 
eet, W. 


Navigation.—1. “How to Make a Pocket-Com 
and Timepiece” is reprinted iu our ‘Indoor 
Games.” 2 Coloured chalks for drawing on stone 
—that je, the pavement--can be hed from Messrs, 
Brodie and Middleton, Long Acre, 


BULLDog.—There is an article o 
Calendar” in our ‘‘Judvor Games. 
article was in No. 157, now out uf print. Neither 
could be got on your card. 


W. Pax.—You can get small quantities of type, and 

undries for all model privting-preases, at Squin- 
tanis, Ludgate Circus, E.c. 

C. R. D. $.—The articles on musical glasses and 
other instruments have been reprinted in“ ludoor 
Amusements.” 


W. M. Rrix.—Suva is one of the Fiji Islands. 


Pro Toms.—In model-yachting on the sea the yachts 
are started from boats, followed by the boats, and 
turned round mark-boate, a triangular course 
being usually chosen so as to give a beat, a run, 
aud a reach. 


IoNoRAMUS.—The manioc (Manihot wutilissima) is 
cultivated all uver the tropics. It is a shrub xbout 
eight fect high, with a large root sometines weign- 
ing thirty pounds. From it comes not only cas- 
sava, but tapioca and Brazilian arruwroot. 


INVESTIGATOR.—It is ordinary aniline ink or dye. 
Mix the dye with a little glycerine. 


C. R. HawK1Ns.—3essre, W. H. Smith and Son, at 
the railway bookstall, would supply you regularly 
with a French newspaper of magazine. You might 
try the “Journal des Débats” or the ‘ Kevue de 
Deux Mondes,” which is a high-class review. 


F. G. I.—1. Twice a week is not too often for a 
healthy boy to have a swim, but there may be 
special reasons in ycur case of which a doctor 
would be the best judge. 2 The last 
volumes are complete. ‘Ihe parts can be sent 
direct, or obtained through a bookseller; but if 
you have them sent direct yon will have to pay 
the postage. Living where you do, the best way 
would be to walk down and buy them at 65, St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 


M. C. Few.--1. Bookbinding is a long, complicated 
process, impossible to dercribe in the few wor 
we can spare in this column. 2 The buffalo 
Bos bubalus, found wild in India. The bison is 


either the American species (Bos americanus), or 
the European (Bos bonasus). 3.Genuine. Glass- 
ball shooting is merely knack ; there are many 
potter shots at it in this country than the one you 
mention. 


J. H. WILLI4Ms.— You obtain the information at the 
Mercantile Marine Office, which every sailor knows, 
and to which the harbour-master can direct you. 


BRITANNIA.—). The bone is the long, flattened, bony 
smout of the sawfish (Pristis antiquorum). The 
teeth may be called the false teeth, the true teeth 
within the mouth being flat and ding. The 
sawfish has the long body of a » and the 
underside Gill-openings a ray. For all the 
“antiquorum” pristis is no older than the London 
clay period. 2. Helvetia is the Latin name of 
Switzerland, and Magyar is the language of the 
Hungarians. 3. Cold water. 


—————===a 


SORORES FRATRESQEE. —1. Your brother brett 
‘His is the Least Common Multiple, ba 
not. By changing your divisors you can get a. 
another result. The rule is for you to chow 
divisor that divides most of the number nat 
caze. Your brother's divides three, while yan 
only divides two, and thus you are wnes 
2 There is no such mountain in New Guinet |: 
was invented ina well iowa Fomance vhid 
some stapid people have taken seriouly. $ T: 
coloured plates are published in » packet «tr 
end of each volume. See the last number for Sey 
tember in each year. <The poeeee st me 

Both are right if they mem vic 


P.C.M. P.—1. The office accepted by an Irish Mente 
of Parliament when he wishes to resign bis #23 
usually that of “ Escheator of Munster.” 2 Te 
custom of resignation by acceptance uf office cas 
from 1750. 


V. E S.—What fs hematite worth an ounce? We 
really, you can see the market price every pon. 
in the newspapers, and might work the nm 
for yourself. Say forty-five shillings ston’ 


A. B. C.—It will cost yon less to buy the ritce 
complete than to buy the parts and they bs 
them bound. The volume you want is the c= 
which is still in print. 


‘Mist: SENNR Co.—The numbers of the lut rl 
are always kept in print, so that subscriten a 
make up deficiencies if they wish to bin A 
number will be sent to your sddress post fre! 
three-halfpence by Mr. Tarn, 56, Paternoster B:1, 
KC, 


SOLpvs.—1. It would be alarming ff it were tra: 
it is not true, The British seldier is no su.¢ 
than he was. If you will refer to coutenp“17 
papers, you will find that at the beginning «3 
century, during the long war with Franc, te 
Government offered a premium of two purrs! 
recruits of siateen measuring five feet two in. 
2. See our list of heights for handworkers ::* 
headworkers. The increased height of the *- 
to-do is accounted for by the better food axl 
roundings. 


DuNigvaicy.—The numbers in which ve pare '* 
diagrams of rigging are all out of print. Ther =! 
be reprinted in “Outdoor Sporta” You will" 
diggram of a cutter and schooner io Bi:': 
“Model Yachting,” published by Wilws. 1 
Minories, E. 

BIBLIOMANIAC.—The University printers, itis 4 
will give a guines tf you can point ont Ww thes, 
any error in their —the official—edition of the Bot 
that is tu say, the Bible without notes or relerrn=* 
which they have the monopoly of prin. 
archaisms are not counted as error. 


SaLwo TRUTTA—Yes, Mr. D. Slater, Portland ‘tts’ 
Newark-on-Trent, still stands ag x correct circ 
and there is also Mr. J, W. Martin, Nori 
Buildings, Lover's Lane, Newark. Both we p* 
and economical rod-makers. 


R. I. (Scarborough.)—The 13th were at Wate 
the 14th were not, You have doubtless tee: ¢: 
convenienced by the delay, but we have ee 
this time trying to make out your spelling +"! | 
is quite a wonder iu its way. Wherever ul! 
learn it? 


BR. M.—We are sorry we cannot advise you #1" 
choice of subjects for conversation, hut would 
& anggestion—that whenever there is 8 Iall is Ue 
flow of talk, and you are in doubt what tn! © 
might help you, aud us, if you were tostyé | 
words in praise of the B. 0. P. ! 


Price One Penny. 


Yo. 527.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1889. fia ubenen Maieaven) 


SIR LUDAR: 


TICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT 
QUEEN BESS. 


By Ta.bor Barnes REEp, 


of ‘The Master of the Shell,” “ A Dog with a Bal Name," 
“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” ete., ete 


R I1.—HOW I RODE POST-HASTE TO OXFORD, 


sun had not been up long before I too was out of bed. 
the hour was, my master and mistress were both astir, 
ake a hearty meal in view of my journey. 

fe, my master said : 


“He let fly at me with a pistol,” 
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“As the tide runs now, Humphrey, 

you may make a good part of your 
journey by water, and ’twill do you no 

harm to be your own waterman.” 

“ Indeed no,” said I; for 1 hated tosit 
idle in a boat. 

“Should you reach Brentford on the 
flood, there are many who will ease you 
of your craft, and bring her back. Mean- 
while ’tis an easy road by the river's 
bank to Kingston. We have a good 
friend there, one Master Udal, the 
minister, with whom this letter will 
procure you a welcome, and at his house 
you are to lie to-night. He will lend 
you a horse and put you on the way to 
Oxford.” 

“And see here, Humphrey,” said my 
mistress, holding up a brave cloak of 
dark red cloth, as long as to my knee, 
“here is what will comfort you against 
the cold morning air, and change you in- 
ton veritable highwayman on the road.” 

It was a brave cloak indeed, so 
weighty and well padded, that had my 
journey been, not to Oxford, but to the 

oles, 1t would not have been amiss. 

“See you take care of it,” continued 
my good mistress. 

“Tt is your gift and your making,” 
said I, “so I can readily promise that.” 

“T can lend you a hat to match it,” 
said my master, “and a sword.” 

“T have a sword of my own,” said I, 
proudly, for I had taken one from Mr. 

erriman’s bully a week ago. 

“Well, well. The weather promises 
fair for your journey. Do whatever the 
minister bids you, and return speedily 
when your business is over. Here is a 
purse which will cover all your needs, 
with something to bring back to me at 
the end. And so, farewell, Humphrey. 
Be secret, and talk to no one on the way 
without necessity.” 

My mistress also bade me farewell, 
and between them they hurried me off 
to the wherry. In my haste I was near 
leaving behind me my brave new cloak. 
But my master, seizing it, came with it 
angrily, and said : 

"Ig this your care, sirrah ! If you end 

our journey no better than you begin 
it, ’twill be little enough to boast of.” 

Which I considered fuss enough about 
a matter which concerned only my own 
person, and not his errand. For what 
was my cloak to him? Yet I felt 
ashamed to have neglected my mistress’s 
kindness, and I told him so, whereat he 
was pacified. 

The tide served me some three hours 
and more, in which time, by dint of hard 
rowing, I reached Brentford, where I 
left the boat. Being weary and hot (for 
the sun was now high and fierce), I re- 
solved to dine before I went farther, and 
sought the nearest tavern for that pur- 

se. It was an il-looking place, and 

ept by an ill-looking host ; but hunger 
? no respecter of persons; and as he 
called me “your worship,” and set be- 
fore me a brave leg of pork, with ale to 
keep it in countenance, I forgave him his 
ugly face, and fell to without more ado. 

hen I came to pay him, and pulled out 
the purse my master had given me, he 
grew monstrous civil and offered to take 
me across the ferry himself. 

Which he did, with one of his men. 

d, half-way across, the two set upon 
me with one accord, and thought to rob 
me. But I, being new to travel, and so 


suspecting them, was ready for them, 
and knocked their heads soundly to- 
gether for their pains. I also lightened 
the boat of my host’s servant, bidding 
him get to shore some other way. So 
my host, fearing a like ducking for him- 
self, took me over quietly enough, and 
never asked a fare. 

From there I floundered through the 
swamps, with the river on my right 
hand, till I came to Kingston, where it 
was not long till I found Master Udal’s 
house. 

He was alittle grave man, whom I 
might have swallowed at a gulp, and 
yet had an eye which, when I caught it, 
made me think of my sins, and an air 
about him I durst not disobey. He 
asked me many questions about Master 
Walgrave and his mode of life, which I 


answered plainly, all except one or 
more that concerned the secret press in 
the cellar. 

“Your master keepeth one press out 
of sight,” said he. 

“Té that be so,” said I, “’tis no wonder 
if I know nothing of it.” 

He smiled. 

“Then, he labours at it himself with- 
out your aid?” 

“Je you say so, sir, no doubt but he 
does.” 


Master Udal smiled again. 

“Thou’rt good at a secret, lad, and 
Tl tempt thee no more.” 

Whereupon he did what was worse, 
and began to question me about my 
own ways, and that searchingly, so that 
I was fain to plead weariness, and asked 
for my bed. This was even worse ; for, 
being a lonely man, he had but one bed 
in the house, and that was his own. 
And that he might have more of my 
company, he came to bed too. 

He was a good man—this Master 
Udal—for he prayed long with me at 
the bedside, and talked comfortingly to 
me about my home, and the snares of 
my city life. But with his grave talk 
he would not let me rest. Even when 

swe lay in bed, and it was too dark to 
see his face, I felt his eye upon me still, 
and was fain to confess myself to him, 
like a Papist to his priest. But when 
I told him tremblingly that I loved 
a maiden, he gave a grunt of dis- 


pleasure and turned over on his side, 
and left me in peace. 

And so that fair maiden, little as she 
knew it, rescued me from a great tribu- 
lation; and it were strange if, in 
gratitude, I did not dream of her. 

Master Udal roused me betimes, and 
after reading again my master’s letter, 
asked me, aaa horseman? I said I 
could sit a horse with any ’prentice in 
{anstuey Fields, even at the water 
leap. Then he asked, had I a cloak? 
I said, proudly, yes, my dear mistress 
had given me one, with which I would 
not part for two others as good. He 
said that was right, unless Master Penry 
wished it. 

“Who is Master Penry, then?” I 
demanded. 

“Him you go to see at Oxford—and 
you are to do everything he tells you, 
even if it be to part with your cloak. 
Here is a letter to him, at St. Alban 
Hall. You are to go to him privately, 
and submit to him in all things.” 

It_all seemed strange enough to me, 


but I said I would do as I was bidden. 


For all that, I resolved that if it ac: 
to parting with my brave cloak wi 
stran er, L would be hard put to it & 
fore I suffered so much wrong to ny 
mistress’s goodness. 

Then Master Udal instructed mea 
fally asto the way, showing me by whit 
rosea I should ride, and where J shcc! 
halt for the night. He also caution 
me about speaking to strangers by t- 
way, and le me beware lest | {. 
among thieves. 

Next he went to the stable and fetch 
his horse—a sorry nag, and ill soc 
tomed to my heavy weight. Then 
fetched me some food to carry in ti: 
saddle-bag ; and, after a prayer that (i 
would protect me and further the bu: 
ness on hand, he let me go. 

I was glad to be alone in the srt 
summer morning air, with the lark caro: 
ling high above my head, and the 1 
mown hay scenting the meadows, ax 
the early sun slanting through the lic~ 
trees, and the half-awakened catte 
standing to watch me asI I 
was enough to make any heart gsi. 
and if I myself sang as I ambledia, 
it was because I could not help it 

The road was hard to find betrix 
Kingston and Hounslow, for it. ¥s 
across country, and the narrow lax 
twisted and twined so, that had itr: 
been for the sun, I should soon not hare 
known if I was going north, south, eas. 
or west. Except a few yokels tradam 
to their work, and now and then a blithe 
milkmaid calling for her cows, I met) 
one. These looked hard at me, wi 
wondered what such a one as], in clot. 
and sword, and hat, wanted there # 
that time. But I let them guess 

ushed on, along the river's bank, 
Byickenhem and then over the "ic 
heath, and through the woods, til 
last I came to Hounslow, where I 


to rest my beast. 
As I was leaving that pas there 
overtook me an important-looking 


with two men-servants, mounted, fc: 
lowing him. He seemed friendly de 
posed and talkative, and as he too ¥4 
going to Oxford, we agreed to join oa 
pany, and fell into conversation. He 
asked me my errand, and I replied, tra 
enough, I went to visit a gentlems* 
Oxford: He told me, with not a lite 
bluster, he too went to wait up’ 
gentleman at Oxford, but he guess 
the varlet would get little joy 0 

his visit. P| 

“Why,” said I, “are you an officer 
the courts of law, or a bailiff? 

“Yes and no,” said he. “I seve! 
great master, and go to catcha 
rogue.” y 
hen, being warmed by the ale 
had had at Hounslow and my questing 
he told me he was no other than! 
Bishop of London’s man ; and thst 
had come to his grace that some é i 
disposed person had been isco 
wicked and scandalous libel ‘al 
Queen and her bishops and cle! ‘ad 
that the arch offender in this bed 
ness was known to be a certan 
would not say who—at Oxford. He 
me how he would give a fingey 
hand to have the rascal laid by 
heels, ay, and the printer too, who 
vilely Tent himself to the bus 
He waxed s0 fierce and eloquent 
defence of the good bishops 
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mised him, should my urgent errand 
any way permit it, he might count 
me to assist him in his righteous hue 
lcry. For I loathed all that set 
2lf up to vex our gracious Queen and 
» peaceful order of her kingdom. The 
n commended my loyalty, and we 
ked of other matters—he doing the 
st of it—till we came to Colnbrook, 
ere, finding my nag slow, and his 
siness being very urgent, he left me 
l rode forward ; appointing to meet 
two days hence at the inn at Iffley, 
wuld I still be of a mind to do him 
1 the bishop a service. 

\ll this talk had mado me uneasy, for 
had hinted broadly that a close 
tch was being kept on all disorderly 
nters; and I, remembering my 
ster’s press in the cellar, hoped no 
picion might attach to him, and 
olved to warn him when I returned 


ne. 
‘rom Colnbrook I rode solitary in 
‘heat of the day. So hot was it that 
ittempted to take off my cloak and 
it across the saddle in front of me. 
was my vanity and the pride of 
ng seen in so brave a garment that 
dered me ; and it fell out well that 
vasso. For just over the heath, as 
1 come upon Topley, there sprang 
;upon me a rider, who, without any 
‘ley, let fly at me with a pistol ; and 
s that ball, badly aimed, glanced off 
m the stiff padding of my cloak, I 
1 not been here to tell this tale. 
3efore he could load again I spurred 
‘horse, hoping to close with him. But 
: wretched jade was no match in pace 
his, and he got away. But not before 
had let fly my club at him, from 
olve yards away, and dealt him a 
ck 6n the cheek that should have 
ised him to bear me in mind fora 
ak. I expected him back after that, 
, being dazed by the blow, and see- 
that I was not the gentleman he 
k me for, he spurred off; and I, 
‘ting only to pick up my club an 
ke sure that the bullet had done me 
harm, did the same, and rode on to 
idenhead. 
lere an odd adventure befell me ; 
going to the inn of the place where 
eant to lie that night, I found it in 
session of a roystering crew of gal- 
ts, who sat and quaffed their sack 
. sang lustily, roaring and quarrel- 
} scoagii to deafen aman. When, 
dint of hard pushing, I had made 
lf a seat at the table and called 
my supper—for I was huiigry—they 
p over their wrangling and began to 
t hard at me. There was much 
ring among them, and one said : 
know the rogue in spite of his 
k. Call me an ass if there be not a 
crown under that hat of his.” , 
Bou mean by that,” said another 
ier, “ that he’s a Jesuit—” 
the com took up the word. 
lesuit !—a Jesuit !” they cried, and 
sudden accusation I turned crim- 
d blushed like a girl. 
elt out!” cried the company. 
he gallows with him!” Then it 
to me to be time to go. 
ho called Jesuit?” said I, pulling 
y sword. 
y laughed at this, and one of 
cried 


you be not, drink to the Queen 


where you stand, and confound her 
enemies !” 

I took off my hat, that they might 
see I wore no monkish tonsure, and 
drank. : 

“That shows nothing,” cried another. 
“They might curse the pope himself, 
and yet be all the better Jesuits.” 

“A crew of cowards,” said another, 
“who never dare be what they were or 
seem what they are.” 

“Then,” said I, “if that be so, I can 
easily prove I am a true and loyal sub- 
ject of the Queen. Let who will come 
on, two at a time, and take back his lie 
at the point of my sword.” And I put 
my back up to the wall and cast my 
cloak back over my shoulder. 

Whereat they laughed. again, and he 
who had spoken first said, rer 

“Tf I doubted it before, I am sure of 
it now, for no one but a Jesuit could 
feign a swagger like that. Come, let’s 
hang him and have done with him.” 

“Come on,” said I. “TI tell you I’m 
no Jesuit, but.a loyal London ’prentice, 
on a message for my master to Oxford. 
If you hold‘it English that twenty men 
should set upon one, then—” 

“What ! a plague on you !” cried my 
gpponent, before [ could finish. “ Why 
did you not say what you were before? 
We have something better to do than 
hang ’prentices. Get you gone—a stick 
to your back is what you want, unman- 
nerly dog.” 

“Fetch it, then,” said I, “for before I 
leave here I shall finish my supper, and 
if you like not my company, you may 
go elsewhere.” 

I think they were abashed at that, 
for they tried to laugh it off, and go on 
with their carouse. Indeed, I think 
they meant only to frighten me all the 
while, so perhaps I was a fool to take it 
all in earnest. However that may be, 
I finished my supper and bade them all 
good -night; whereat they laughed 
again. Then, as an hour of daylight 
remained, I called for my horse and 
resolved to ride to the next inn and lie 
there for the night. 

Thad no cause to complain of the com- 
pany here (it was the house midway be- 
twixt Maidenhead aya Henley, as you 
come to Bisham), fof I had the place to 
myself. Nor did I wonder at that when 
I saw the pig-sty of an inn which it was. 
The landlord, a villainous-looking rogue, 
demanded to finger my money before 
he would admit me; and as for my 
horse, I had to see to it myself, for there 
was no one about the place to do it for 
me. However, a night’s lodging was 
all I wanted, and, having brought away 
the stable key in my pocket, I pulled 


my bed across the chamber-door, 
wrapped myself up‘in my cloak, and 
slept like the seven sleepers. 


The man eyed me surlily enough in 
the morning, and told me, if I doubted 
his honesty, I might go and_lie some- 
where else next time ; which I promised 
to do, for I guessed when he talked of 
honesty that he had tried to steal my 
horse in the night, and being baulked 
of that, had had it in his mind to rob 
me. We parted in dudgeon ; but | felt 
well out of that place with my purse in 
my pocket and my horse under me. 

As I rode through Henley, whoshould 
overtake me but a troop of horsemen, 
among whom I recognised not a few of 


the roysterers who had used me s0 scur- 
vily at Maidenhead the night before. I 
drew aside to let. them pass, for I wanted 
none of their-company, but one—he who 
had voted to hang me—came up in » 
friendly way. 

“ Come, jad,” said he, “look not glum » 
our gallants will have their jest.” 

ie no jest to call a loyal subject of 
the Queen a Jesuit, still less to hang 
him,” said I. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “next time we'll 
call thee Puritan and burn thee—that 
will make the balance straight. Mean- 
while join us, and scour that frown off 
thy visage,” and he clapped me on the 
back with a whack which made my neg 
prick up her ears and jump a foot o! 
the ground. - 

‘It took me some time to follow his 
last advice; but as the fellow seemed 
honest, though a fool, and he and his 
comrades made little more pace than I 
did, I made the best of what I could not 
help, and ambled beside him at the tail 
of the troop. 

Then he told me that they were 
going to Wales to get together pro- 
visions for an expedition to Ireland, 
and offered me good pay and plenty of 
knocks if I would only join them. 

“We shall have a merry time of it,” 
said he, “with a merry man for cap- 
tain.” 

At this I pricked my ears. 

“What is his name ?” asked I. 

“What I say ; Captain Merriman, a 
gallant officer, and a desperate man of 
war.” 

“T know he is that,” said I, with the 
blood rushing to my temples. 

“You know him, then?” said the 
man, “and you will join us. Ho! ho! 
Who would have thought I could find 
him such a recruit ?” 

“Before I serve under your Captain 
Merriman,” said I, losing temper, “you 
may do what you promised last night, 
and hang me up on the nearest tree. 

He stared at me when I said that. 

“Why, what mean you?” 

“That is my business,” said I, shortly ; 
“but if you would take him a m e, 
you may tell him there is as good duck- 
weed in Ireland as ever there is in 
Finsbury Fields, and that Humphrey 
Dexter says so.” 

The man burst into a laugh. 

“Did ever I see such blustering 
roarers as you city ’prentices? I war- 
rant you Captain Merriman will shake 
in his shoes when I tell him. I do not 
know if I should not run you through 
the body for talking thus of a gallant 
gentlenian ; but I'll spare thee, Hum- 
phrey, this time; it’s too hot to fight.” 

“Not for me,” said I, “if that is what 
you mean.” 

He laughed again at that., 

“Come along,” said he, cla, ping me 
again on the back, “join us, and you 
shall tell Captain Merriman all about 
the duckweed yourself; and a proud 
man he will be, I warrant you.” 

I was sorry now I had bragged, for 
nothing but contempt came from it, as 
indeed, had I been a little wiser, I might 
have known. SoI said no more about 
the matter, and let my comrade talk, 
which he did to his heart’s content, tell- 
ing me of the battles he had fought in, 
and the spoils he had taken, and the 
triumphs he had seen. 
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Thus talking, we beguiled the time 
Hill we came to where we had to part 
company ; for the troop went by way 
of Abingdon, whereas I, following 
Master Udal's directions, continued on 
the east bank of the river to Oxford. 
He bade me think over what he had 
said about joining the wars, and told 
me where he might be found during the 
next week or two. 

“Ask for Tom Price,” said he ; “they 
all know me. And on the day you're 


1 


will be soon, tind me a humble seat 
Lelow the salt at your lordship's table ; 
and so fi li” 

I felt it lonely enough after my com- 
pas had deft ; besides which I clean 
Jost ny Ww ad was forced at last to 
seek the river and guide myselr by that. 
Heavy work it was; for the river's 
hank was swampy and often impassable 


. with bushes and woods, so that [ had 


lord mayor of London, which } take it 


to gomilesout of my way to circumvent 
them, leading my horse by the hand. 


At last, when L hardly knew where 


| was, night fell; and worn out + 
weariness and hunger, I made for’ 
tirst house I could see—which chan: 
to be an inn—and resolved to go 
farther that night. 

Had I gone on, I am certain of « 
thing, which is, that this vent 
history would never have been wrt: 
For I should not then have met! 
wild person who, just as I stood: 
harnessing my nag at the door, dat 

ast me and flung himself into t 


house, 
(To be continued.) 
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ADRIFT 


IN THE PACIFIC; 


a OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


rE days afterwards the vear 1861 
began, and in the southern hemi- 
sphere New Year’s Day is at mid- 
summer. 

It was nearly ten months since the 
boys had been wrecked, and thrown on 
this island eighteen hundred leagues 
away from New Zealand. During this 


By Juies VE 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds," ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XVIL -ACROSS THE LAKE. 


time, as we have seen, their position had 
gradually improved dit seemed as 
though now they were at least secure of 
the necessaries of life. 

But an exploring expedition was 
urgently called for :not to explore the 
whole of the unknown territories of 
Charman Island, but those only to the 


“The boys were in a forest.” 


, east of Family Lake. Did these evs: 
of forest, marsh, or sand-hills! He 
they any new resources which might! 
utilised ? : 

One day Briant had a talk with (« 
don on the subject, treating it fr: 
new point of view. 

“ Although Baudoin's map ns; t 
fairly correct,” said he, “itis des: 
that we should explore the easte 
for ourselves. We have good s\s* 
which Baudoin did not have. aul 
knows if we might not see land tl? 
could not? His map makes Cha 
Island a solitary one, and it may 2" 


So. . oom 
“ Always the same idea,” said (or! ° 
“and you are miserable at not ge" 
away !” we 
“Yes, and at heart, I am sure you" 
the same as I do. Ought we net 
all we can to get home again as 
possible ?” 
“Well,” 
organise an expedition.” | 
“An expedition in which we cu® 
take part 
“No. It seems to me that 
seven of us—” , 
“That would be too many. |. 
“What then do you propose nl 
“T_ propose to cross the lake it 
yaw, and, to do that, only two or'™ 
need go.” t { 
“And who will have charge “ 
yaw] ?” iM 
“Moko,” said Briant. “He kno 
to manage a boat, and I unders 
‘little about it. With the sul! 
wind is fair, and with the 
is against us, we mig! iy on 
the five or six miles across the liv 
reach the watercourse, which, a" 
to the map, runs through eal 
forest, and we could go down ; 
mouth.” 1 i 
“Agreed, I approve of your 
But who will go with Moko! ti 
“T will, for | did not take oe 
expedition to the north of the 
is my turn to be of use. “fs 
“To be of use!” said Gorter 
you not been of great use! aed 
not done more than any of theat 4 
“Well, we have all done bet 
said Briant. “So it is agreed : 


| 


said Gordon, “ve * 


” 
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‘Yes, it is agreed. But who is to go 
th you? I should not propose Dona- 
1, for you do not get on well to- 
her.” 

I would agree to that, wil- 
Bly, said Briant. “Donagan is not 
ad-hearted fellow. He is brave, he is 
ver, and were it not for his envious 


get more and more anxious about him. 

Svidently he has done something wrong 

| which he will not tell us. Perhaps if he 
finds himself alone with me on this ex- 
pedition—” 

| “That is so, Briant. Take Jack and 

| begin your preparations at once.” : 


“My brother Jack,” said Briant. “TI | the idea was Briant’s, whose business it 


was to see it through, etc. 

When Moko heard that he was going 
to change his employment as master- 
cook for that of master-mariner, he made 
no secret of his gratification. To go 
with Briant was an additional pleasure. 
His substitute would naturally be Ser- 


rracter he would be a capital com- 
nion. Besides, he will gradually re- 
m when he sees that I really do not 
sh to push myself forward before any 
e; and we shall end, I am sure, in 
ing the best friends in the world. But 
was thinking of quite another travel- 
ig compa. nion— ’ 

“Who is that? 


“Ro was a 


splendid morning. 


| “They will nct take 1ong,” answered 

| Briant. “We shall not be away more | 
| than two or three days.” r 
| When the others heard the news of 

| the projected expedition, Donagan was | 
| very vexed at not being allowed totake | 
| part in it, and went to Gordon, who | 
explained that only three boys were | 
wanted to do what was to be done, that | 


vice, who revelled in the idea that he 
would be able to roast and stew as he 
liked without any one to overlook him. 
And Jack seemed not at all unhappy at 
having to leave French Den for a day 
or two with his brother. 

The yawl was got ready. She was 
igged ‘with a little lateen sail, which 
Moko bent and furled. Two guns, three 
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- revolvers, ammunition in sufficient 
quantity, three travelling wraps, pro- 
visions, waterproof capes in case of rain, 
two oars with a pair tospare ; such was 
the outfit required for the short trip— 
without forgetting the copy which had 
been made of Baudoin’s map, in which 
the new names were written as they 
were given. 

On the 4th of February, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, Briant, Jack, 
and Moko bade good-bye to their com- 
rades and embatked. Xt wasa splendid 
morning, with a light wind from the 
south-west. The sail was set, and Moko 
took the helm, leaving Briant to look 
after the sheet. The surface of the lake 
was rippled by the intermittent breeze, 
and this the yawl felt more as she got 
farther out. 

It was nearly six o'clock when the 
youl neared the shore at the foot of a 

nk, above which spread the clustering 
branches of green oaks and sea-pines. 
The bank was too high for the boys to 
land, and they had to coast along for 
half a mile or so to the north. 

“There is the river marked on the 
map,” said Briant, pointing to an open- 


“ Allright,” said Briant, “let us call 
it East River, as it flows to the east.” 

“That will do,” said Moko. “And 
now we have only to get into the stream 
and drift down it.” 

“We will do that to-morrow, Moko. 
We had better camp here. We can 
start at dawn to-morrow and explore 
both banks of the river.” 

“ Shall we go ashore?” asked Jack. 

“Oh, yes,” said Briant, “and camp 
under the trees.” 

‘The boys took the boat into a little 
creek and scrambled out on to the 
bank. They moored the yawl to a 
stump, and took out of her the arms 
and provisions. A good fire of dry 
wood was lighted at the foot of a large 
green oak, and they had a meal of bis- 
cuit and cold meat, and were not at all 
sorry to get to sleep. 

“Come, wake up; let us be moving,” 
said Briant, who was the first to awake 
at six o'clock next morning. And in 
a few minutes all three were back in the 
boat and out in the stream. 

The current was rather strong—the 
tide had turned about half an hour 
before—and the oars were not needed. 


“They reached the rocks on the seashore.” 


ing in the bank, through which flowed | Briant and Jack were in the bow of the 


the waters of the lake. 
“Well,” said Moko, “I think we 
ought to give it a name.” 


yaw], while Moko, with one of the oars 
out astern, kept the boat in mid-stream. 
“Tt is likely,” said Moko, “that we 


t down to the sea in one tide if 
iver is only sts miles long, as the 
i stronger than 2 


shall 
East 
current is mu 
Zealand River.” 

“Let us hope so,” said Brant 
“When we come back we may have to 
take two or three tides.” 

“That may be,” said Moko, “and if 
you like we can start with the ues 
tide.” 

“Yes,” said Briant, “as soon as we 
have seen that there is no land to the 
eastward.” 

The boys were in a forest, in which 
the vegetation was very thick, the tree 
being similar to those in Trap Wocis 
with this difference, that green-caks 
cork-oaks, pines and firs were in tie 


majority. 
Among others—although his knovw- 
ledge of botany was much less than 


Gordon’s—Briant recognised a certain 
tree which he had seen in New Zealard 
The branches of this tree spread out in 
umbrella-shape quite sixty feet above 
the ground, and bore conical fruits 
three or four inches long, pointed at 
the end, and covered with glittering 
scales. 

“That is a stone-pine,” said Briant. 

“Tf so,” said Moko, “ let us stop for 
minute or two. It will be worth while.” 

A movement of the oar steered the 

awl into the left bank. Briant and 

ack jumped out. A few minutes 

afterwards they came back with an 
armful of the fruits, each of which con- 
tained a kernel of oval form, coated 
with a thin skin, and tasting like a 
hazel-nut. It wasa valuable find for 
the gourmands of French Den, and 
it was also valuable—as Gordon tok 
Briant on his return—on account of the 
oil that the fruits yielded. 

Towards eleven o'clock the trees 
began to open out. Here and there 
little gaps and glades were noticed. 
The breeze was more and more impreg- 
nated with a saline odour indicating 
the nearness of the sea. A few minutes 
later, beyond a clump of superb green 
oaks, a bluish line appeared. It was 
the horizon. 

The yaw! still drifted down with the 
tide, but more slowly now than at first. 
The ebb was hardly perceptible now, 
and East River had become nearly 
fifty feet wide. 

They reached the rocks by the sea- 
shore; Moko steered the boat into the 
left bank, and then, carrying the grap- 
nel to land, he stuck it firmly into the 
ground. 

Here was quite a different state of 
affairs from that on the other side of the 
island. It wasa deep bay, but instead 
of the wide, sand Beach and line of 
reefs and lofty cliffs as on Wreck Coast. 
there was a mass of rocks among 
which, as Briant soon found, there were 
at least a score of caves. 

Briant looked away out to sea, to the 
far horizon stretching for some fifteen 
miles from point to point of two sandy 
promontories. The long bay, or gulf 
rather, was deserted—as it doubtless 
always was. Not a ship was in sight. 
On land or sea there was x0 sign of 
man. Moko, accustomed to i 
the vague lineaments of distant il Is, 
could discover nothing with his glasses. 

Charman Island seemed to be as 
lonely in the east as it was in the west. 
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ind that was why Baudoin’s map 
howed no land in that direction, And 
‘riant contented himself with naming 
he gap in the coast Deception Bay. 

“Come,” said he, “it is not from this 
ide we shall start when we go back.” 

“T think we had better have some- 
ning to eat,” replied Moko. 

‘ Right,” said Briant, “but be quick. 
‘hen can we get back up the river?” 

“Tf you want to go by this tide, you 
aught to start at once.” 

“That is impossible. I must have a 
ood look round the horizon from some 
igh point.” 

“ Then we shall have to wait for the 
ext tide, and that means ten o'clock 
night.” 

“ Are you afraid to travel during the 
ight ?” asked Briant. 

“No,” said Moko, “and there would 
> no danger, for we shall have the 
oon. Besides, the course of the river 

so straight that we can steer the boat 
ithan oarall right. And if the stream 
eets us we can row up, or if it is too 
rong we can run ashore and wait till 
is day.” 

“Then let it be so,” said Briant, “and 
ow we have twelve hours before us, let 
3 make the most of them to complete 
ir exploration.” 

The main feature of the coast was the 
»aped-up granite masses that made 
1e place a sort of field of Karnak, 
here the arrangement owed nothing 
» the hand of man. 

At two o'clock, when the sun had 
ussed the zenith, the time appeared 
vourable for a careful examination 

the offing. Briant, Jack, and Moko 


t to work to scale an enormous rock | 


hich in outline somewhat resembled a 
var. The block was about a hundred 
et away from the little harbour, and 
was not without difficulty that they 
ambered to its top. 

When there, they looked back over 
e island. To the west lay Family 
ike, screened by a thick mass of ver- 
ire; to the south the country was 
amed with yellow sand-hills bordered 
’ blackish firs as in the arid plains of 
e north ; to the north the outline of 
e bay ended in a low promontory 
hich formed the limit of an immense 


ndy plain stretching beyond. In 
ort, Charman Island was only fertile 
its central portions, where the sweet 


aters of the lake spread life around as 
\ey Howed off to the sea. 
Briant then turned his glasses to the 
‘st, where the horizon was now as 
earas could be. Any land within seven 
‘eight miles would certainly have been 
oticeable. 5 
There was nothing in that direction. 
othing but the sea and the unbroken 
ne of sky. 
For an hour Briant, Jack, and Moko 
mtinued to look around them, and 
iey were about to descend to the beach 
sain when Moko suddenly stretched 
it his hand to the north-east, and 
sked— ‘ 
“ What is that ?” 
Briant brought his glasses to bear on 
e spot indicated. 
A little above the horizon was a 
litish stain that the eye might have 
ken for a cloud, had not the sky been 
iteclearat thetime. Briant kept it in 
2 field of his glasses for a long time,and 


announced that it remained stationary, 
and its form did not alter. 

“T do not know what that can be,” 
he said, “ unless it is a mountain, and a 
mountain would not look like that.” 

Soon all three were back at the mouth 
of East River, where the yawl was 


“Forgive me! 


moored. Jack collected some dry wood 
from under the trees, and then he 
lighted the fire while Moko cooked the 
roast tinamous. 

At seven o'clock Jack and Briant 
were walking along the beach, waiting 
for the tide to turn, and Moko had gone 
off up the river bank in search of a 
stone-pine from which he thought he 
would like a few fruits. 

When he returned to the mouth of 
the river night had begun to close in. 
Away out at sea the waves were still 
lighted by the last rays of the sun, but 
the shore was plunged in semi-dark- 
ness. 

When Moko reached the boat, Briant 
and his brother had not returned. As 
they could not be far off he was in no 
way anxious about them. 

But he was surprised to hear a 
violent sobbing, and then the sound of 
a loud voice. tt was Briant’s. 

Were the brothers in any danger? 
Moko did not hesitate to run off at once 
along the beach and round the rocks 
which shut in the little harbour. 


Sudden'y: he saw something which 
made him halt. 

Jack was on his knees before Briant ! 
He seemed to be pleading with him, to 
be begging for pardon! And his were 
the sobs Moko had heard. 

The cabin-boy would have run back, 


Forgive me!" 


but it was too late. He had heard and 
understood! He knew now what Jack 
had done, and what he had just _con- 
fessed, and why Briant was exclaim- 
ing,— 

“You stupid boy! It was you—you 
who did it! You are the cause !” 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” 

“That is why you keep apart from 
the rest! That is why you are afraid 
ofthem! May they neverknow! No! 
Not a word—not a word—to any one !” 

Moko would have given much not 
to have known the secret. But to 

retend not to know it now he was 
‘ace to face with Briant would never 
do. And a few minutes afterwards, 
when he found him alone by the boat, he 
said to him,— 

“T overheard—” 

“What!” said Briant, “you know 
that it was Jack!” 

“Yes, and you must forgive him.” 

“But will the others forgive him 7” 

“Perhaps,” said Moko. “ Inany case, 
better they should know nothing. ril 
keep silence, you may depend.” 
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“Ah! poor Moko!” said Briant, 
clasping him by the hand. 


For two hours up to the time of em- - 


barking, Briant did not say a word to 
Jack, who remained sitting at the foot 
of a rock close by, and evidently nearly 
broken-hearted now that he had made 
his confession. 

About ten o’clock the flood-tide began 


to make itself felt, and Briant, Jack, "About six o’clock in the evening, after 
| a pleasant voyage, during which neither 


| and Moko took their seats in the boat. 
When the ebb set in the oars were 
| got out, and after an hour's pulling not 
| a mile up stream was gained. 
Briant then prepared to anchor until 
| daybreak, when tide would flow again, 
; and this was done. 
| yawl was back in Family Lake. 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


Briant nor Jack hardly spoke a word, 
the yawl was hailed by Garnett, who 


| was out fishing on the bank ; and a few 


when 


minutes later she ran alongside. 
hearty 


Jordon gave her passengers a 


At nine o'clock the | welcome. 


(To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


CHAPTER V.—-THE OFFICE IN QUEEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 


YEvEN months before the arrival of 

the Dover Castle at Suakim, three 
nen sat together on the ground floor of 
» house in Queen Street, Melbourne. 
\lthough near midday, they were doing 
tothing but lazily reading the morn- 


ng papers. The room was separated 
rom the corridor by panes of ground 
‘lass, and a front of the same material 
ivided it from the street, and bore the 
ascription, 
SLECTRIC TRANSMISSION 
(LIMITED), 
GrypuHins, VoceL, Wacnrr, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 


-\gainst the right wall stood a magni- 

cent iron safe of business-like aspect. 
‘he left wall supported a marble 
himney-piece on which stood models 
f electrical machines and_ submarine 
ables; whilst beautifully-framed dia- 
rams and plans occupied every free 
pace. In its own quiet corner stood 
he telephone, ready for confidential 
ommunications. Openings were cut 
ere and there in the ground glass for 
he various purposes of “ its,” 
inquiries,” “dividends,” etc. 
‘uekey carpet covered the floor, and 
vervthing spoke opulence and se- 
unty. 


co. 


A little too much security, perhaps— 
judging from the idleness of the three 
partners. 

“Vogel ?” said one of them. 

“Gryphins 1” 

“How much have we in the cash- 
box ?” 

“Seven eleven three.” 

“What is due before the end of the 
month ?” 

“ There is twenty pounds from Wolfe, 
but it is no more likely to be paid than 
that last month; four pounds from 
Johnson, and twenty-eight shillings 
from Krause.” 

“And how much have we to pay on 
the 30th?” 

“Three thousand pounds six and two- 
pence.” 

“ Are they pressing ?” 

“Most pressing! They have the 
signature of the firm, the stamp of the 
house, end the royal arms.” 

“Does that include the rent ?” 

“Nol? 

“Nor our salaries?” 

“No! not even the wages of Mrs. 
Cumber, the housekeeper.” 

“Tf that is the case, it is likely that 
about the 7th of next month Messrs. 
Gryphins, Vogel, Wagner, and Co. will 
be in the Gazette? 

With this ironical conclusion the 


partners buried their heads in their 
newspapers. 

“It is all our own fault, too!” ex- 
claimed Wagner, a minute afterwards, 
speaking for the first time. 

“We wanted to do too much in propos- 
ing to amalgamate every possible com- 
bination of electricity! It did not take 
with the public. We ought to have con- 
tented ourselves with some one thing, 
at once novel and simple ; such as ‘the 
transmission by electricity of ‘the force 
of the waves and tides,’ for instance ! 
That would have been understood. 
Oh! if only we could begin again !” 

There was a resounding knock at the 
outer door. Footsteps were heard in 
the corridor, and presently two little 
taps were given on the shutter inscribed 
“ Payments.” 

Vogel opened it leisurely, and was 
confronted by a face fringed with 
carroty whiskers. ‘The following dia- 
logue ensued :— 

“Can I see Mr. Gryphins?” 

“He is not in at present.” 

“Is he always out ?” 

“Not always.” 

“When will he be back ?” 

““When he has settled an important 
matter at Sydney.” 

“Tt is about the account for the iron 
safe. Canrot yousettleit? Thisis the 
eleventh time I have called.” 

“We have no orders. But if you are 
pressed, and shori of money, I can ask 
the manager. He shall be written to 
this morning.” 

“It is not a question of my being 
short of money,” said carroty whiskers, 
evidently vexed. ; 

“Then you do not wish me to write ? 
Very welk He shall not be written to,” 
instantly retorted Vogel, as if this 
settled the difficulty. 

And he closed the window. 

Hesitating steps were heard slowly 
retreating down the corridor: at last 
the man was gone. 

A quarter of an hour went by in 
silence, then the sound of the knocker 
was again heard ; a heavy tread creaked 
along the passage, and some one tapped 
on the shutter labelled “ Inquiries.” 
Gryphins opened it this time. 

vy parcel for the Electric Trans- 
mission Company,” said a messenger. 
“Sent by Simpson, Exchange Agent, 
27, Hercules Street. Will you sign the 
receipt ?” 5 

Gryphins looked at-his partners with 
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dismay : then, having signed the paper, 

he opened the door. The messenger 

put down his parcel and a letter and 
leparted. : 
ryphins read aloud as follows :— 


“With regret I return you the five 
hundred shares of your Company with 
which you entrusted me. Notwith- 
standing all my efforts I have been 
unable to negotiate even one on any 
terms whatsoever, and the state of the 
market precludes any hope of subse- 
quent success. 

“T remain, sirs, 

Your obedient servant, 
“ARTHUR RecinaLp Simpson.” 


“Were they the last shares out?” 
asked Gryphins. 

“The very last. All the others have 
been called in and put in numerical 


order in this cup oard,” answered 
Vogel, opening a sliding-panel in the 
wall. “There they are! Ten thousand 


fine sheets of foolscap paper worth at 
least twopence each if there was nothing 
printed on them, and not. worth a rap 
with our stamp!” he added with a 


sigh h 

lacing the parcel on the shelf, he 
shut up the cupboard, and returned to 
his desk. 

“It is enough to make one believe 
that the shares are bewitched,” groaned 
Wagner. “I could understand it if 
only a thousand, or even a hundred, or 
say fifty were sold! But that not one 
should be taken! To think that 
throughout the Australian continent 
not one man should be found to invest 
twenty pounds in it.” 

Just at that moment, as if in obedience 
to his wish, the longed-for rara avis 
knocked at the “ Inquiries.” 

“Is this the Electric Transmission 
Company?” asked a sallow, clean- 
shaven individual with yellow hair 
plastered down on his temples. 

“Tt is,” answered Wagner. 

“Is the subscription list closed?” 
rejoined the sallow-faced man, with 
evident anxiety. 

“What subscription ?” 

“That of the limited Company.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Wagner, somewhat 
haughtily, suspecting a ruse. 

“Oh, Can sorry! I am, indeed !” 
cried the sallow-faced man. “It was 
only yesterday that I came upon your 
prospectus in an old number of the 
Argus. But I was in hopes of being in 
time to purchase some shares !” 

“When 1 say that the subscription is 
closed,” Wagner resumed in a dip- 
lomatic tone, “I speak of the public 
subscription. The shares are all sold. 
We had, indeed, to decline numerous 
applications on the very first day of 
issue.” 

On hearing this, the sallow face fell 
lower still, and the poor man sighed 
deeply. 

Bit still, if you are disposed to 
make a sacrifice we might, perhaps, 
arrange it. How many do you want?” 

“Twenty or thirty—if it is possible, 
that is to say.” 

Thirty shares! It was nearly a 
thousand pounds sterling! Wagner 
glanced at his two partners. 

“T think that can be managed,” he 
replied, paternally ; “if you are dis- 


unds_in- 


posed to give twenty-one 
re. But 


stead of twenty for each 
you must make a deposit.” 

“Thave the sum with me,” said the 
other, feverishly brandishing a bundle 
of bank-notes. 

“Very well. I will receive it—Vogel, 
draw a receipt. Please to hand them 
in at the next window, and give me 
your name and address, and profession 
in full.” 

“Tyrrel Smith, valet to Sir_Buce- 
phalus Coghill, Baronet, 29, Curzon 
Street, London, and now of the Victoria 
Hotel, Melbourne.” 

“That is a good address,” said Wagner, 
with a patronising air. “Should Sir 
Bucephalus desire some shares on the 
like conditions, we shall be happy to 
supply him with them. Good morning, 
sir! The shares shall be at your dis- 
posal in a few days’ time.” 

The window closed on the notes, and 
Smith went off triumphant. 

Eight hundred pounds! It was an 
unexpected windfall for the Electric 
Transmission Company ! 

“I vote we have a good lunch at 
once,” exclaimed Vogel, “ and talk over 
matters !” 

‘This was agreed to on all sides. It 
was easier to talk with one’s feet under 
the table. 

Miiller, the office boy, who passed his 
days yawning in the passage, was dis- 
patched forthwith to a neighbouring 
restaurant, and soon an inviting repast 
was spread on the office table. 

“My advice,” said Gryphins, when 
there was a slight pause in the business 
of eating, “is that we should at once 
share the dividend among us, and wind 
up the Company. We have found our 
ideal shareholder, true, but he_ is 
evidently the only one of his species. 
We had better seize this opportunity ; 
we are not likely to have another.” 

“Agreed !” cried Ignaz Vogel. “If 
we give thirty shillings to Muller for 
his wages, we shall be entitled to two 
hundred and twelve pounds each. It is 
anice little sum, which would not do 
much good to our creditors, but we shall 
find it very useful to ourselves !” 

“Much good it would do us to have 
two hundred and twelve pounds each !” 
cried Wagner, disdainfully. “Are we 
to leave this splendid office in one of 
the great streets of Melbourne, and eight 
hundred pounds in cash, with the ex- 
perience of a first attempt to boot, and 
not turn it all to better advantage than 
that? It would be idiotic!” - 

So saying, Wagner expressed his 
opinion by vigorously thumping the 
table with his fist. 

“Tt would be idiotic,” he repeated. 
“As I said just now, the only thing that 
was wanting to our success was to im- 
press the imagination of the public. Do 
that, and you will have not one, but ten 
or twenty thousand shareholders. Not 
eight hundred and thirty pounds, but 
eight hundred thousand, eight hundred 
millions of pounds, any amount you like 
to name! Now listen ! I have a scheme 
in my head that would make a fine sen- 
sation !” 

“Let us hear it!” exclaimed Vogel 
and Gryphins simultaneously. 

Wagner's was a strange history. He 
was an aye of the fate that may 


overtake the highest genius when unac- 


companied by good principle and pn: 
tical common sense. He n one 
the most brilliant scholars in the Frei- 
rich-Karl Gymnasium of Berlin and ti: 
University of Gottingen. At the ax 
of twenty he was a doctor of philosopts 
already of note among the most dis: 
guished young. physicists of Gernar;. 
and on the staff of the Hildeshein (i- 
servatory as one of the assistants 4 
twenty-five he was known to the wort 
of science as the author of a remarkai- 
work on stellar radiation. Unforv. 
nately, his character did not correspa 
with the strength of his understanding 
He had long paved the way toa fall ts 
his open disdain of his superiors, andi; 
the continual scandais of his privat 
life. He struggled to live by teaching 
as @ private professor, but his vices fu: 
lowed him everywhere, and could nx 
but lead to the one inevitable result d 
failure. Falling lower and lower uti 
he had reached the deepest depth of 
misery and degradation, he emigrated 
to Melbourne as a last chance. Her 
his still vigorous understanding sted 
him in good stead: he conceived the 
idea of utilising in a practical mane 
the recent discoveries concerning th 
transference of mechanical forces by 
means of electricity. Meeting by cha 
with Vogel, a compatriot, and Peter 
Gryphins, an American who la 
amassed a little money with a foreig 
circus, the chief attraction of which bad 
been a remarkable dwarf, he enter 
into partnership with them, and set 1p 
at the house in Queen Street. . 

“ Have you any notion of astronomy! 
he continued to his two partners. No 
matter if you have not. You will better 
resemble ‘the public whom we hare 
catch. Know, then, that this earth 0 
which we live is one of the planets tht 
revolve round the sun. It is buta sar 
like the rest, a little globe of small im 
portance. It may be compared toé 
gigantic cannon-ball turning on igo 
axis like a humming-top, whilst at ‘ 
same time eerie Se ellipse 
the solar centre. ere are ‘ba 
planets both larger and smaller the 
the earth, that are also si he 
space at different distances from 
sun. What is the power, you may 
that holds them thus sue] 
will just briefly answer that they 
their places by their own moveme 
and by their mutual attraction piles 
other. Among these planets See 
80 near to us that we can already ‘I te 
the time when earthly beings ¥ 
able to enter into relations wit Neat 
either by way of optical telegrap’y: 
otherwise. Perhaps we may ® 
some day in travelling from 00¢ i 
to another, just as we now 0 Er 
don to Paris, or from Melbourne hat 
Francisco, but we have not worlds 
point yet, however. Among tower be 
that are nearest, and are apie f de 
known to us with grect exactness ola 
tail through the recent researches) 
tronomy, there is one that depet 
our own system, and is indeed i 
deat on the earth, It is her 
the moon. 

“You must know that apps! 
the moon once made pé of arth vas 
descent matter of which our eat 
originally com , and We ly 
separated from her ata compare 
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recent period. She revolves round our 
globe, whilst at the same time she 
moves with us round the sun. The dis- 
tance that separates her from us is so 
small that it is looked upon by astro- 
nomers as almost nothing. 

_ “A telegram would reach the moon 
in a second and a half. Tourist and 
alpine guides have undoubtedly tra- 
versed on foot quite as great a distance 
as that between the earth and the moon. 
[t would not exceed, indeed, twenty 
times the distance between London or 
Paris, and Melbourne. Clearly, then, 
she moon can, with all strictness, be con- 
sidered just a suburb of the earth.” 

_“ Evidently!” said Gryphins and 
Vogel, opening their eyes in the endea- 
vour to take it all in, but only under- 
standing a word here and there, not- 
withstanding the elementary character 
of their first lesson in astronomy. 

“Well !” resumed Wagner, getting up 
and striding about the room; “given 
shis propinquity of the earth and moon, 
Joes it not seem strange that no one has 
sried to go from one globe to the other ?” 

“But I thought that the attempt had 
been made in America, by means of a 
zannon_ and an ammunition waggon?” 
sejoined Gryphins. 

“It is true that a Frenchman did 
nake the attempt, and even succeeded 
n his enterprise, which is most valuable 
‘rom our present point of view. But his 
venture was unique of its kind, pre- 
sisely because the means he employed 
were most exceptional, and difficult to 


reproduce. The plan that I propose 


you should submit to the public, or | 


rather that you should carry out, will 
be of commercial importance. We have 
to get hold of the moon, and open a 
decided and direct communication with 
her, so as to come and go at our will— 
to annex her, in a word, to our own 
world, and have full command over all 
her riches and resources known or un- 
known !” 

“Can that be possible?” asked Vogel. 

“T really think so. But let me point 
out, oh, young and ingenuous friend, 
that it matters little to us whether it 
be feasible or not! All we have to do 
is.te bring out a Company for the con- 
quest of the moon. The question is not 
whether this be really ible, but 
only whether it can be made to appear 
possible. Now J will answer for that ! 
And _ I will add that the journey just 
alluded to by Gryphins will prove of 
vast assistance to us.” 

“But what practical interest can the 
matter be to the world at large?” 

“T think that is sufficiently evident 
of itself! Suppose that a new unex- 
plored world were offered you, full of 
mineral riches—gold, silver, platinum, 
precious stones, coal, marble, and the 
rest. Would you not find it tempting 1” 

“Ts all that in the moon?” 

“Not only that, but much more. In 
the last tifty beat astronomy has placed 
the matter beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, and it is mentioned in all the 
manuals. The moon is now almost as 


well known as if the foot of man had 
already gone there. We have the map, 
we know its seas and continents ; we 
have measured the height of its moun- 
tains; we have named them, photo- 
graphed them, and discovered their 
chemical constituents. In fine, there is 
nothing remaining but to take posses- 
sion of a world already known to us 
with more minuteness of detail than 
either Central Africa, New Guinea, or 
the Polar regions of the earth !” 

“Let us go there at once!” said 
Gryphins. “I want my ticket now.” 

“The ticket will be rather expensive,” . 
replied Costerus Wagner, significantly. 
“ And for that reason, friends, in order 
to defray our expenses, we must apply 
to a source having more money than 
the Rothschilds. themselves ; to all the 
world, in fact !” 

ot ner, you are our very dearest 
friend !” exclaimed Vogel. “Ii your pro- 
spectus is as clear as your explanation, 
our fortune is made ; we shall soon roll in 
sovereigns to the tune of tens of thou- 
sands ! 

“ All right, then, let us draw up the 
prospectus, so that it may be in the 
Papers to-morrow morning !” 

itting down at his desk, and taking 
a large sheet of paper, he wrote : 


THE LUNAR COMPANY, LIMITED. 

For THE ConQuzsT AND EXPLORATION 

OF THE MINERAL RicHES oF THE Moon, 
(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CapTaIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 
Author of " How to Send a Boy to Sea,” ' Afloat and Ashore,” etc., etc. 


bap fire had occurred just before three 
4 o'clock in the morning, Conqueror’s 
false alarm having taken plece when 
he was told to strike five bells, or half- 
past two in the middle watch, and time 
had past so quickly in the excitement 
the events I have described occasioned, 
that everybody nearly was surprised to 
see bright streaks of purple and gold 
olending with the dark sky in the east 
innounce the commencement of another 


ay. 

By the time all hands were ranged in 
orderly rows on the quarter-deck, and 
‘very soul in the ship had answered to 
lls hame, it was broad daylight, for the 
John Line was now in those latitudes 
where what we call twilight does not 
2xist in any appreciable degree. 

“All present, sir,” reported the chief 
oticer to Captain Brown, after the 
uuster-roll had been gone through. 

“Thank you,” replied the captain, 
ouching his cap, in return to the salute 
Mr. Clinch. “You will now, with 
the fourth officer,” continued the 
iptain, “go below and make a strict 
varch of the men’s chests on. the star- 
rd side of the forecastle and see if the 
>ok’s silver watch is stowed away in 
auy of them, or in any corper of the 


CHAPTER X11. (continued.) 


forecastle. Mr. Parker, you will, with 
the third officer, take the port side of 
the vessel in the same manner, and let 
me know the result.” 

Everybody is aware that to hear is to 
obey on board ship, and the search ac- 
cordingly began, the men remaining at 
their places meanwhile on the quarter- 
deck. The details of this examination 
afforded some amusement to the officers 
who conducted it, on account of the 
very varied and miscellaneous collec- 
tions of goods and chattels which some 
of the seamen’s chests contained ; 
one had evidently a turn for the tine 
arts, as asperm whale’s tooth covered 
with an etching, called in sea parlance 
“scrimshaunting,” of the capture of one 
of these monsters of the deep, plainly 
indicated. Another had a taste for 
elaborate, or perhaps scientific trouser 
cutting, and his chest contained tokens 
of the same partly cut-out garments ; 
another made fancy buttons of straw 
for the centre of the crown of “sennit” 
hats, and was apparently an adept at 
braiding the plait. Most of them con- 
tained assortments of little treasures, 
relics, and love tokens of various 
sorts and kinds, tattooing needles and 
ink, ditty boxes for needles and thread, 


and all kinds of odds and ends picked 
up in foreign ports. But the chief 
otiicer on one side and Mr. Parker on 
the other turned over all these things 
in vain for the missing watch. Nosign 
of it was to be found. They then looked 
carefully in all the nooks and crannies 
of the forecastle, scanned the beams of 
the deck overhead, felt in the airholes 
between the “skin” of the ship and the 
lining boards, but it was all without 
success. 

At last, having overhauled the fore- 
castle thoroughly, as far as the men’s 
chests and the ship’s fittings were con- 
cerned, and discovered nothing bearing 
upon their quest, they returned on deck, 
and the chief officer reported the result 
to Captain Brown. 

“No trace of the watch at all forth- 
coming ?” said the captain. 

“No, sir. Nothing like it to be found,” 
was the reply. 

“Have you searched the clothes- 
bags?” asked Captain Brown. 

“No, sir, not yet,” replied the chief 
officer. 

“I doubt if there is much chance of 
our finding it in any of them ; however 
they must be looked into. Take a 
couple of quartermasters and pass alk 
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the men’s clothes-bags aft here on the 
poop,” was the next order. 

Those receptacles were used generally 
by the crew for their ordinary working 
attire, and could hardly be likely, as 
they were always open to anybody who 
thought proper to put his hand into 
them, to be chosen as a place in which 
to secrete anything of value ; they com- 
monly contained, in addition to a pair 
of canvas trousers and a jumper, a south- 
wester perhaps, or a monkey-jacket and 
boots, and generally a seaman’s tools— 
his palm and needle, pricker and mar- 
line-spike and rubber, and sometimes 
spun-yarn or twine. 

In due time the bags were brought 
up on the poop and the contents of each 
one tiirned out upon the deck and care- 
fully examined by the keen eyes of 
Captain Brown. 

Mt last all the bags were finished 
except one ; this happened to belong to 
Wood the captain of the forecastle. 

Of course during this process of 
examination sly jokes upon the quality 
of the articles exhibited to the gaze of 
all hands were not wanting along the 
line of men watching their belongings 
being thus unceremoniously handled. 
Of course those remarks were generally 
in an undertone, and did not reach the 
captain’s ears. 

Wood's effects were shaken out on 
the deck, first a blue guernsey, then a 
ir of tarry trousers appeared, then 
is sail-making tools, then a small keg, 
made out of a joint of a wonderfully 
large bamboo cane, and at last a ball of 
twine rolled across the poop towards 
the scuppers. A fresh breeze had 
prung up while all this was going on, 
and the Sohn Line was moving with 
a quick sprightly lurch now and then 
over the rising sea. The ball of twine 
consequently nearly rolled from the 
scuppers overboard. 

Wood, the captain of the forecastle, 
was just remarking to the man next 
him: “They won’t find many watches 
and chains in my lot, I'll lay,” when Mr. 
Parker jumped forward und called out 
to Conqueror on the poop, who was 
standing by the mizen rigging on the 
lee side of the deck, close to where the 
ball of twine rolled, 

“Hi! you youngster, pick up that 
ball of twine; stop it going overboard, 
quick !” 

Conqueror did as he was bid, and 
caught up the ball of twine just as it 
bobbed against the covering board, from 
which it might easily, at the next move- 
ment of the vessel, Lite rolled into the 
sea. 

“What is it, Mr. Parker ?” asked the 
captain. 

“Stop a minute, sir,” cried the second 
ofticer. “TJ never thought of it till this 
very moment ; just as that ball of 
twine was going to tumble overboard 
it flashed upon me that I heard a yarn 
once, when I was a youngster in the 
old Bombay, of a ring being stolen and 
hidden in a ball of twine. Here, give 
me your knife, quartermaster.” 

“Cut it open,” said the captain. 

All hands moved from their positions 
eagerly as Mr. Parker uttered his last 
speech, and, seizing a knife, began 
hastily to cut away the twine that com- 
posed the ball in his hand. 

Colonel Fortwell, his wife, the other 


passengers, and, in fact, every soul in 
the ship, drew near to see the result. 
In half a minute Mr. Parker had cut 
off two great lumps of the twine, and he 
was now trying to sever the rest of the 
ball in two. Something, however, ob- 
structed the passage of the knife. He 
cut round and round it. The twine was 
nearly all got rid of, and something 
blue appeared forming the centre of the 
ball round which the twine had been 
passed so as to form the ball, that seemed 
to have a hard substance inside it. 
This blue obstacle was found to be a 
narrow strip of cloth round about the 
hard substance inside. Mr. Parker 
held it up, stripped of the last external 
coverings of twine, quickly unrolled 
the strips of blue cloth, and in another 
moment held aloft in his hand the cook’s 
silver watch, looking as bright as when 
the Doctor had just bought it in Ratcliff 


Hi hway- 

K This liscovery caused a great sensa- 
tion amongst all hands upon deck. 
The men broke out of the line they had 
been toeing on the quarter-deck. Some 
began to cheer, and every one appeared 
delighted at the result except Wood, 
who was pertectly thunderstruck at 
the idea of the ball of twine being in 
his bag. 

Leonard, who retained his sullen as- 

t, watched what was pons on from 
is position abaft the wheel where he 
was atill kept, and so did Conqueror, 
upon whom it suddenly dawned that 
he had given that identical ball of 
twine himself to Wood when he was 
pointing ropes in the waist. 

“Well lone, Parker!” exclaimed 
Captain Brown. “Here, cook, come 
and take your property. Now we have 
found the watch, the next thing is to 
discover the thief.” 

“Whose bag is this?” said the chief 
officer. 

wine sir,” replied Wood, respect- 


fu y; 

“How do you account for the watch 
being in a ball of twine in your bag?” 
said the captain. 

“Why, bless your honour, I know no- 
thing about it. Nobody would accuse 
old Tom Wood of stealing it, I suppose. 
Why, let me see,”"—and the old tar 
scratched his head. “If I don’t make a 
mistake, young Master Compass gave 
me that ball of twine the other day. 
Didn’t you?” he added, turning to Con- 
queror, who stood near by, everybody 
having closed round when Mr. Parker 
held up the watch in his hand. All eyes 
were now turned upon the young ap- 
prentice, who felt his colour come and 
go in his cheeks, and his heart beat fast 
as Captain Brown addressed him. 

“Ts that the case, Compass—did you 
give Wood this ball of twine? If so, tell 
us where you got it at once.” 

Mustering up his courage to speak 
out, tried sorely by such a number of 
pairs of eyes fixed upon him as there 
was now—every one, captain, officers, 
passengers, stewards, and all the crew 
turning with one accord their glances 
at him—Conqueror felt inspired by the 
thought that he was perfectly innocent 
of any knowledge of the occurrence, and 
that he had only to tell the truth to ex- 
plain his apparent connection with the 
theft. 

“Yes, sir, I gave Wood that ball of 


twine, or at least a ball of twine-th 
same, no doubt, as he says sv.” 

“Yes, well, and where did yoagetit” 
asked the captain. 

“*Tt’s one of the balls the fourth otiver 
told me to take care of, as twine mi: 
always useful, he said ; that was som 
after the pilot left us,” replied Cu:- 


queror. 
“But where did you get it from—ti 
the boatswain give it you!” inguird 
the captain, ; 
“No, sir, I believe it’s one of thee 
that Leonard, the other apprentice it 
I were set to ball up just when the pit 
cutter was sighted in the Channel. 
“That's true, sir,” said Mr. Parter 
“T saw the three of them balling op 
twine by the galley door, as he sis 
and I showed young Compass howe 
make up a ball—told him, in fact, to pat 
something in the middle to begin upox 
“Not the cook’s watch, I presum. 
Mr. Parker ?” said Captain Brown. 
Every one smiled at this, and thecap 
tain was about to ask Conqueror su 
more questions when Leonard the «r 
dinary seaman came forward and si 
deliberately, ? 
“T saw him take the watch off is 
nail and cover it up with twine while 
all hands were looking at the boat ca 
ing alongside from the cutter.” : 
“Tt is false, Believe me, it is a li 
cried young Conqueror, his whole beat 
excited to the utmost at this ternbie 
accusation. ; . 
“What do you mean ?” cried Captsit 
Brown. “You say you saw this le 
steel the cooks peaich. Whee were 
ou, pray, then, at the time? 
ver was behind the galley, sn” repli 
the seaman. Ber 
“T call Heaven to witness, sir, cris 
Conqueror, “that all this Leonard 9° 
is f It is he that was left alove by 
the galley with all the balls of tv 
whilst I ran amongst the rest of a 
crew to see the little boat coming ¥"' 
Colonel and Mrs. Fortwell from 
pilot cutter. ‘ 
“Tl take my oath,” here put " 
Leonard, “ that I saw him do it. F 
“Silence, sir, silence ! and stand beck 
said Captain Brown. “I will a 
this matter later on. Send themen! 
low, Mr. Clinch, and call the watch. ie 
“Pipe down, boatswain,” said the 
chief officer, and every one except thee 
on duty returned to their bert 
wwced the deck, talking over what 


jappened. 
a (To be continued.) 


ScHoor BOARD EVENING CLASES 
We are asked to mention that in ot 
Evening Classes conducted by the S¢ ils 
Board for London, the fee charged t0 Liat 
over twenty-one years of age is 10" | 
same as that charged to pupils under ie 
age. The Recreative Evening Schoo 
sociation, whose President is HRE © “i 
Princess Louise, are rendering the Kee 
t assistance in this work. a 
are taught by well qualified teaches 7 
rizes and certificates are awarded. sats 
ee is, as a rule, threepence & week, & a 
small extra fee is charged for ere ant 
Shorthand. The classes are held in Tis 
Schools in every district in the Met ie 
and the positions of such schools me es 
evenings on which the classes meet 170) 
out on posters affixed to every 
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THE “BOY'S OWN" MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


§ hata eet again to Fig. 36 we will first 
take the hollow plate, B; this should be 
cast to the shape of Fig. 39, which is a top 
view of the same, and should measure five 
inches and three-eighths long from A to B 
by seven-eighths of an inch deep and four 
inches wide from C to D. 

The _ portion £ forms the stuffing-box 
gland to the hollow pump-plunger, and is 
just one inch and a half across the opening ; 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By H. F. Hospen, 
Author of The Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete. 


PART IX. 


The plunger to this pump is also hollowed 
out and worked by the connecting-rod 
attached to the eccentric in the same manner 
as in the main pump, but it has no piston 
with valves as the larger one has. The 
base-plate for this pump should be just one 
inch square and fastened to the hollow 
plate, B, by four screws, 

In Fig. 38 H is the connection for the 
delivery air-chamber to be screwed on, and 


this is screwed down after being packed | J shows the two unions for the delivery- 


with lamp-cotton and tallow by the four 


nuts, and is cut on the outer edge to the. 


shape shown to fit between the standards 
F BP F F. G is the space left to screw the 
boiler-pump On to, of which A, Fig. 40, isa 
front view and B a view from on top. 


hose with their caps screwed on. 

These are to be cast one inch long and 
one inch in diameter. 

Fig. 41 is a front view of same, and 
Measures two inches across from A to B, 
and one inch and a half deep, and the ends 


of each union must be tapped and screwed 
to take the connections on the hose-pipes. 
To the bottom of the hollow plate the main 
pump cylinder, F, Fig. 36, 18 screwed by 
@ flange, and should two inches and a 
quarter from A to B, Fig. 42, and two inches 
and one-eighth in diameter. 

The shouldered portion enlarges to two 
inches and five-eighths from c to D;_ this 
allows space for the foot-valve, k, as I will 
explain by a section soon. 

his cylinder can be made from some 
brass tubing cf the requisite diameter, but 
it makes a poor job of it, and should be cast 
in brass Sl the inside turned up smooth, 
and as accurately as you would do the 
inside of the steam cylinder. It should 
measure four inches from A to E, Fig. 36, 
and the arm, F, is six-eighths of an inch 
deep by two inches and a quarter long, 
where at G@ it supports the suction air- 
chamber, which is to be twelve inches and 
a half to the top by two inches in diameter. 

The collar, with pins cast on to screw up 
by, measures six-eighths of an inch deep, as 
also does the collar of the delivery air- 
chamber, 

That, by-the-bye, is nine inches long, 
including the collar, and is three inches and 
one-eighth at its largest diameter. 

These must be strongly made of copper 
with brass bands, as shown. 

The copper should be dovetailed along 
its edges where they meet, well hammered 
into shape, and then brazed with spelter or 
brass filings. Fig. 43 is also a casting, and 
is a view of the outer casing of the foot- 
valve from on top. This is two inches and 
a quarter from A to B, as I stated before, 
one inch and a half from c to D, and two 
inches and a half across the diameter. 

This is connected by a copper pipe and 
tap, x, to the delivery air - chamber, 


Fig. 36. 

The four standards for the steam cylinder 
are not cast quite vertically, but rake 
inwards slightly towards the top, asshown ; 
this is to ‘allow for the difference in diameter 
between the steam cylinder and the main 
pomp they are to be four inches and a 
half long, and the bars across them carry 
the crank shaft, as I previously explained. 

The steam cylinder is three inches and 


Fig. 42, 
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one-eighth deep over all, and two inches 
and one half in diameter outside measure- 
ment, and internally it should be two 
inches and a half deep, or stroke, by one 
and three-quarters in the diameter of the 
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It should also have a couple of blow-off 
or drain-cocks attached, by which to empty 
it, when starting, of the condensed steam. 

The only peculiarity about this cylinder 
is having the double piston-rods, and these 


Fig. 44, 


bore, and when turned up and the covers 
made it should be lagged round with Spanish 
mahogany and keyt in place by brass bands, 
and the top cover of cylinder should have 
a double -cock screwed on; this 
enables you to oil the cylinder whilst work- 
ing. 


require very careful adjustment to prevent 
any binding, as the slightest undue friction 
here would exhaust a lot of the power from 
the engine. 

These piston-rods are screwed firmly at 
the upper end to the piston, and are then 
Placed through their respective stufling- 


| boxes in lower plate of cylinder (of via 


there must be two ins: of one, as usta, 
and then their lower ends are srevi 
rigidly to the trunk or plunger of the miz 
pump, as shown at A in the section Fig. 4 
B is the steam cylinder, c the cranks, 
D the flywheel, and F the eccentric; ; 
is the connecting-rod attached to cri 
at K, and by the pin to base of plunger is, 
which is again fastened securely to x 
water-piston (J) by the nut below. 

This piston is fitted with a seriesof whe 
opening upwards. Five valves are a cod 
number for a model, and can be made Ais 

The piston is first turned to the euc 
diameter, and a square groove cat on it 
edge to take a packing of lamp-cotton wi 
tallow, or, what is much better, a coop 
of flat-sided split piston-rings ; these alway: 
keep tight and wear evenly in the cylinde, 
and the piston for the steam cylinder shew 
also be fitted in this manner. When tis 
groove is cut a central hole should be dri 
through to take the pin and nut by wtid 
to attach it to the plunger, and at equi 
distances round this hole drill five obs 
ones smaller than the central one, and the 
round each of these five drill five smal 
still, as in Fig. 45, which is a top Fiew of 
plate. a is the central hole for attaching 
to plunger, and B B are the five holes totale 
spindles of valves, the top of which cove 
the smaller holes round them, as shown it 
the enlarged detail, c, which is a section « 
side view through one of them. Us 

This valve is simply a flat-headed pina 
brass, something like a drawing-pin, ax 
the bottom end of spindle is slightly riveted 
over to prevent them lifting too figh 
getting out of place. : 

These spindles must work just eal 
without being too loose, and the flat bes 
rest of valve should be ground to fit #- 
curately with some emery-powder sn 
rohenstone Fi the fet 

‘urni in to Fig. 44, we see the fot. 
valve at 1. This has valves in it made 
just the same manner, but of cours tht 
plate itself does not move, but must te 
screwed up tight with redlead. 1 is the 
connection for suction-hose; the hollor 
water-plate (M) leads to the delivery-ho«, 
connections (N), and the air-chamber (. 
P P is the stuffing-box gland for plang’, 
shown before at E, Fig. 39. 

If you study this section carefully you 
will have no trouble in understanding te 
working portion of the engine. 


(To be continued.) 


E gave an flustration of the board on 
which Nine Men’s Morris is played, 
in our article on the Blind Alphabet. A 
board, however, is unnecessary ; the pattern 
can be drawn on aslate, on a piece of paper, 
or even on the ground. The pattern is 
simple enough—three squares, one within 
the other, say, two inches apart, the inner 
square being four inches or more on the side. 
At the corner of each side a hole is made or 
a cross put, and half-way along each side a 
similar mark is made, so that there are 
twenty-four marks altogether. Eighteen 
men are required, nine of one sort, nine of 
another, They may be draughtsmen or 
pebbles, or leaves or matches, or, as in the 
ancient form, bits of twig, half with the 
bark on, half with it off—anything, in fact, 
which will distinguish between the two 
sides, and show clearly that one set differs 
from the other set. Pins and tin-tacks 
furnish a simple outfit in which the sides 
aml he points are unmistakable. 
“oughts and Croases, the object of 


NINE MEN'S MORRIS. 


Nine Men’s Morris is to get three men in a 
line, but when the line is so formed the 
player outwitted does not lose the game, 
he only loses one of his men. And so the 
‘ame goes on until one of the players has 
lost seven men, and has not, therefore, the 
needful three with which to make his line. 

To inake thins clearer, let us number 
the stations on the board : 


1 2 3 
4 5 6 
7 8 9 
10 i 12 13 14 15 
6 WW 
19 2 a 
= 23 ua 


The lines in which the threes can be made 
are therefore 1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 6; 7, 8, 93 I. 
11, 12; 13, 14, 153 16, 17, 18; 19, 2,21; 
22, 23, 24; 2,5, 8; 1, 10, 25 4, 11, 19 
7, 12, 16; 9, 13, 18; 6, 14,21; 3, 15% 
and 17, 20, 23—sixteen ways altogether. 
The players, two only, play alternately. 
The first places one of his men generally @ 
a corner hole ; the second places his mat : 
as to prevent the adversary’s man being 15 
of a coming three ; then tae ae play 
in, and so they on i 
other as at Noughts and Crosses or Go Ban 
Eventually one of the players makes 4!f; 
of which the other takes advantage, # : 
three in a row are made. The, ple! 
. Making the three then “pounds,” * 
is called—that is, takes one of his opp 
nent’s men off the board—he can take ay 
man he likes, providing, in the ae 
stages of the game, of course, that he ° 
not take a man forming one of a three 
line. The man being pounded, the Pa 
nent plays, and the game goes on ua! 
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the eighteen men have been placed on the 
board. If the game has so gone that no 
three has been made, all the better, but in 
practice one or two pounds will occur before 
the placing is finished. 

Now for the second stage of the game. 
When the player has no more men to place 
in position he must move one of those he 
nineady has on the ane ne can more. 
only from spot to spot along the rectangular 
lines marked, and which ean be obtained 
by those who have not seen our illustration 
of blindmen’s games by joining the groups 
of three we gave in the earlier part of this 
article. Thus he can move from 1 to 2 or 
1 to 10, or from 10 to 11 or 12 to 1, or from 
14 to 13, or 15 or 6 or 21, providing always 
that there is nothing inthe way. He must not 
jump over a man as at draughts, nor can he 
take a man as at chess; he must get his 
three without disturbance. If heis blocked 
3o that he cannot move, the game is drawn, 
and must be recommenced. This moving 
from spot to spot goes on until threes are 


made and men pounded, and only three 


men are left to one of the players, when 
another change in the game takes effect. 

The player with the three men only 
begins to ‘‘hop”—that is to say, he can 
jump about the board with his men, and 
one at a time, in turn, can put them in any 
vacant spot he thinks fit. He can thus 
complete a three at once, to which he could 
never have moved up, and so great is the 
advantage that the player with most men 
will, if he is not sharp, soon find himself re- 
duced to three and obtain the same privi- 
lege, when the game practically resolves 
itself into the first stage again, ending as 
soon as one of the players has only two men 

eft. 

Nine Men’s Morris is thus a game of skill, 
affording a good deal of variety, and requires 
a sharp look-out to be kept. To play it well, 
four things have to be borne in mind. First, 
begin on a corner, so as to have the choice 
of two roads. Second, do not crowd your 
men on two squares. Third, get your men 
in good positions, regardless of pounding 
your opponent during the placing. Fourth, 


block your opponent as much as you can, 
and keep your own men in open order. 
Finally, Took well before you hop, or before 
you force your opponent to hop. 

The game is often called Kiorelles, but 
its Old English name is Nine Men’s Morris. 
It has been played in the country for cen- 
turies. Shakespeare, in the «Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” makes Titania familiar 
with it as an outdoor sport, probably as a 
change from whatever the game was that 
took place in the Fairy Ring. Among the 
results of the recent wet weather she men- 
tions— 


“ The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine men’s morris is filled up with mud; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are indistinguishable.” 


And we can take the morris of the nine 
men farther back than the Elizabethans 
and find it played on board the viking ships 
that brought to us our earlier ancestors. 


1 
‘HE ties we formed in boyhood 
Cling through our after years ; 
No distance parte true friendship, 
No time its freshness sears. 
And when we hear some name extolled 
For deeds of merit full, 
With what great joy and pride we say— 
“* He shared my desk at school !” 


4. 


Ah! there was plucky Dick Leman, 


A “‘duffer” at his books ; 


A well-built lad, could beat us all 
In form, and strength, and looks ; 
A straight bat, and a swift round-hand, 


“ SCHOOLFELLOWS.” 


2. 

Yes: there was Thompson—quite a don 
At classics in my day ; 

Could write good Greek hexameters, 
And round a Latin lay. 

He never ‘‘sneaked” because some used 
Translations free and full ; 

He’s got a chair at Oxford now— 
He shared my desk at school. 


3. 

Then there was Harrison—his mind 
For mathematics lay— 

To him all angles, cones, and curves 
Were merely things of play ; 

He'd solve the hardest problem out 
By some self-secret rule. 

He tied for second wranglership— 
He shared my desk at school. 


5. 


Thus often do our thoughts fly back 


To pleasant scenes of youth, 


When all our hearts were rimmed with gold, 
And all our words were truth. 
There is a pathos deep and strong, 


A steady oar could pull. That makes our eyes grow full, 
He fought and died in Zululand— When musing on the happy days 
He shared my desk at school. We spent as boys at school. 


M. PARK GILL, M.A. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


I.—Literary Competition. 


N starting this our eleventh annual series 
of competitions, we wrote (vide p. 60), 
it may be remembered, thus :— 


We offer Four PRIZES of One Guinea each for the 
best set of verses descriptive of or founded on the 
drawing, ‘‘Fire! Fire!” printed on page 57. The 
style and metre are left entirely to the choice of 
competitors, but no contribution should exceed fifty 
lines in length. Competitors will be divided into 
classes, according to age, as follows, one prize going 
to each class:—Senior, all ages from 20 to 24; 
Second, a!l ages from 17 to 20; Third, all ages from 
14 to 17; Junior, all ages up to 14 


The number taking art in this subject 
has not been nearly so large as in some of 
our previous literary competitions, nor has 
the work itself reached, perhaps, quite so 
high a standard. In some few instances, 
competitors had evidently not taken the 
trouble to read the conditions carefully, as 
they wrote in prose instead of verse, and 
even neglected the rules as to appendin 
name, age, etc. Not a few sent in severi 
days—and, in one or two instances, weeks 
—after the closing date. The largest num- 
ber entered in the Third Division, the 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


Second Division coming next in order, and 
then the Fourth and the First. The spell- 
ing was bad in some cases, more especially 
in the Second and Third Divisions. 

In this competition, as in most preceding 
ones, the circumstances in which some of 
the work was accomplished were of such 
a nature as could not fail to evoke our 
interest and sympathy. Here, for example, 
is a typical illustration of what we mean. 
“I hope,” writes one, ‘‘ you will not object 
to my writing, because, as I have lost all 
my fingers from the right hand by amputa- 
tion at the Cape last April, I cannot man- 
age my pen very well yet.” His name 
appears, we are happy to say, in the 
annexed list. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

SENIOR DIVISION (ages from 20 to 24). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
STEPHEN MALCOLM SCAMMELL (aged 21), Oldbrook, 

Waverley Road, Southsea, 

CERTIFICATES. 
(The names are arranged approximately in the order 
of merit. 


‘W.1H. Grrrs, 2, St. George's Terrace, Whitehaven. 


MAXIMILIAN Z. KUTYNER, 86, Downs Park Road, 
NE. 


WILLIAM SAUNDERS HUNT, East Grove, Hull. 

yuu GorDON Cooper, 8, London Street, Edin- 
urgh, 

pager THOMAS, 32, Plumstead Road, Plumstead, 
en 


S8aRAH Lavinia Epwarps, Oakfield Lodge, South- 
Wood Road, St. Michael's, Liverpool. 

A. EK. BELL, 20, Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 

C. A. Epwarpbs, Milk Street, Frome, Somerset. 

HuecH Dimwooprk, 141, Dumbarton Road, Glas- 
gow, 

s AMES Byron, 9, Refuge Street, Shaw, near Old- 

am. 

A. K. BELL, 2, Wall Strasse, Freiburg-in-Baden, Ger- 

man; 


ry. 

C. JaMus, 18, The Crescent, Bedford. 

F. S. GREEN, Laverton House, Hill, Southampton. 

A._E. RICHARDS, 3, Larkbeare Road, St. Leonards, 
‘Exeter, Devon. 

WILLIAM R, CooPRR-OLIPHANT, Champion ill 
House, Champion Hill, 8.8. 

A, WRIGHT, 21, Fentiman Road, Clapham. 


M. E. Dunoxy, Mount Hawke Vicarage, Scorrier, 
Cornwall. 


B, PEPLER, 168, Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 
H. P. Lrxg, 7, Fremont Street, South Hackney, B. 


(To be continued.) 


l.—Laugning at others’ misfortunes. 


Correspondence, 


F. R. R.—Fall-sized dolls fora Punch and Judy show 
be had at Hanley s, Now's Ark, Holborn 
(corner of Great ‘Turnstile). 


OUTIS.—Write to the musical director. It is to his 
interest to tell you Where the music is to be pro- 
cured. 


ARMY.—Highland reciments are regiments of the 
line, and consequently your difficulues are iwagi- 
nary. A lieutenant of militia can piss into any 
line regiment, and can exchanze for foreign service 
at any time, if he obtains permission to do so, 


A Map Doa.—The article on preparing aut polish- 
ing walking-sticks lig been reprinted in’ our 
Indoor Amusements.” 


B. Siug.—You have greatly underrated the fncrease. 
Were the cod-fshing on the Newloundlind coast 
to be abandoned fora year, we Tess than one lune 
dred and fifty millions of millions fish 

would come into existence. Her 


duce: 
youn 


Jack TaR.—The pressgang is in suspense; It has 
not been lished, Men can be pressed for the 
Navy now in times of danger, just as they can be 
pressed for the Army. The power to call on every 
man to defend the country has never been re- 
pealed. A great deal has Deen wrltten about the 
Navy pressgang ; but it is forgotten by many that, 
us Jate as the American War of Independence, 
there were pressgangs for the Army. 


H. W. H.--1, Use Judson’s gold patat; ft fs easy to 
work, and full uirections are given with cach box. 
2. We have had articles on draughts, and 
exhausted the subject. ‘The a 
reprinted in our “Indoor Games. 


H. B. T.—Try the free library. The uniforms are 
given in some such hook as “L’Histoire de Armée 
Francaise,” by Pascal, Brahaut, and Ligard, tive 
Yola., quarto, 1858 —muich too expensive to buy, but 
found in most public libraries. 


CHATTERROX,—See ‘A Caat about Engine-Driving” 
in the ninth volume, where particulars were given 
as to how to become an engine-driver. 


A. ANDREWS.—1. Any good rich garden soil will do 
for pears, 2 Vegetable-marrows are raised in 
heat from seed, and planted out in May. They 
want plenty of mauure and sun. 


Y-—Itis a pity you did not look agait, befor 

. ‘There is no mistake whatever. The 

urucle on the ‘ Musical Glasses” is in the Marck 

patt for Iss5, on page 319. It has been repnote: 
in our “ Iudoor Games.” 


SoMINATOR.—There is no accounting for habital 
ming sometimes. Jt may be associated v1: 
weak heart, liver disturbance, or dyspepsia. 1r 
Khoosh bitters. Take a cold bath every moni, 
wud lots of exerci 


| I} BE. A.—The loss of voice fn canary ts no dcc's 

only temporary. Feed on the plainest diet, simpy 

| the rape and canary seed ; put a little gman’ 

in the water, and about half a teaspoonial of g)- 
cerine. 

Entca.—We cannot give you a section of the tx, 

| “ns there is unfortuuately mo_ space available tt 

| agrams in this columo. The midship sect 
| jis a very flat floor, with straight, high sie 
| ylving good freeboard ; her ballast of beach shiszi 
| is carried fa bags on either side of keelson. 1k 

4 writer of the article saya the sail area is lange. 

iain-lugsall being a “dipping one,” and the nizea 

u standing lugsail, with the sheet hauled vst 

through a sheave in a long jigger or sprit =. 

“the speed was owing to the terrific force of 

wind. Buth my father aud self are not likely ever 

to forget the sail, as no boat bat one as power: 
fully Duflt could have kept the sea in such weaite! 
and even then St required careful managemett © 
necting some of the heavier seas—in fact. re 
afterwards heard that a large boat with four mt 
in it, just off the Foreland, had been overpowex: 
and foundered while we lay astern of the steane 
that evening. The long levers of about sister 
feet in use at Deal to work the capstan round wil 
chable two persons to get a boat of that size ashe 
pretty easily 

B. Lock. — Constant exercise, not carried to te 
boundary of fatigue, and water poured on the 
about five or ten minutes twice a day, mey inst 
matters right. If this does not, time alcae « 
mend matters. You might also try a coure d 
massage. 

SoLICITOR, DISTRESS, J. CLIFFORD, JACK, and (thew 
—Consult your family physician, 

JacoB.— Nothing comes amiss to a jay, but he si 
lmeat—scraps of mutton, table scraps, pute + 
crushed oats, ete. 

CocKTAILS.—The ubsence of warmth and sunsh: 
the cause of your failure. We do not think 1« 
will succeed in such a place, 

PUNCH.—The dove's neat had better be placedea! 

| shelf, but the bird may choose its own situate. 


INQUISITIVE,—Evening bath, about as hot as the « and nist not be disturbed. Cassell’, sue 1 
body ean bear it comfertably, That is the best “Exchange and Mart” Office, publish bes « 
tule. Jt should feel pleasant and southing. birds, The Warnes have a new book on all ptt 


2.—" Who 


laughs last laughs longest,” 


Price One Penny. 
>. 528.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1889. [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


A Ride for Life. 
[Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. MONRO SMITH.) 


SIR LUDAR: 
AN APPRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


‘ By TaLsor Baines Reep. 


CHAPTER IV.—HOW I MET A RUNAWAY SCHOLAR. 


Tentered the poor kitchen of the | which if I live to Methuselah’s age I | tawny and inclined to red, and hung in 
inn—for it was a sorry shed alto- | shall not easily forget. He wastalland | disorderly waves on his shoulders. His 
er—there rose to meet me a figure | had the limbs of a giant. His hair was | raiment—for he had flung his scholar’s 
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cap and robe to a corner of the room— 
was poor and ragged, and seemed 
scarcely to hang together on his brawny 
back. His arms were long and nervous, 
and the hands at the end of them 
twitched restlessly even while the rest of 
his body was motionless. His carriage 
was erect and martial, and you knew not 
whether to admire most the weight and 
solidity of the man as he stood still, or 
the tiger-like spring in every limb when 
he moved. 

Yet it was not one of these things 
which made me stand almost in awe as | 
saw him. It was his face, which, if ever 
a man’s face deserved the name, was 
beautiful. I cannot explain why, for I 
have seen features more tinely carved 
and well-proportioned in faces which 
never seemed to me so beautiful as his. 
I have seen more strength of mouth, 
more light of eyes, many a time, and yet 
never looked twice ; I have seen faces 
as noble which never struck me as_ his 
did. I know not how it was. I think 
it was the expression which moulded all 
his face into a look, partly wild, partly 
noble, partly sad, and wholly gentle. 
For as you watched it, it changed like 
an April day from cloud to fair, from 
thunder to lightning, from night to day ; 
yet whatever came or went, the look of 
a gentleman remained. 

Man, did Isay? He was scarcely my 
senior, even if he was my equal in 

ears ; and his beardless chin and the 
oyish glow on his cheek made him 
younger than he seemed. 

But why all this picture-drawing of 
astray Oxford student, whom, while I 
talk about him, I keep standing in front 
of me on the floor of that poor kitchen ? 
You shall hear. 

It was not to do me obeisance that he 
rose as I entered. His dirk was drawn 
and his face was thunderous as he took 
a step forward and spoke. 

“T want you not! So leave me.” 

My Lord Burleigh himself could not 
have spoken the words more royally, 
although he would have spoken them 
with less music and more of an English 
accent in his voice. 

Now, moved as I was by the look of 
my companion, it offended me to heara 
loyal London ’prentice talked to thus 
like a dog, or, worse, like the drawer of 
the inn. 

st By your leave,” said I, and it was 
not often I said as much to any man, 
“unless you be the landlord of the place 
I have as good a right to be here as 
you. 

“ Then,” said he, solemnly, and, as I 
thought, sadly, “guard yourself.” I 
whipped out my sword. In my boast- 
fulness, I thought I had too great an 
advantage with my long weapon against 
his short and not too highly-tempered 
blade, and I resolved with myself not to 
run him through if I could otherwise 
satisfy him. But my tune changed as 
soon as we closed. I could do nothing. 
My fine thrusts and _parries wherewith 
I was wont to set Finsbury Fields a- 
gaping all went fornothing. He got in 
at me over my guard, under my guard, 
beside my guard, and through my 
guard. Nor could I even do myself 
justice, For while I fenced I was 

fascinated by the flashing of his eyes 
and the noble gracefulness of his every 
motion, In two minutes he had me dis- 


armed, pinned up against the wall, as. 
helpless as a silly ox in the grip of a 
tiger. 

t mortified me as much as anything 
to tind that when he had me thus at his 
mercy he dropped me half disdainfully, 
half pitifully, and put his dirk back in- 
to its sheath. 

“Will you go now ?” 

“No,” said I, doggedly, for so chap- 
fallen was I that wished nothing 
better than that he should do his worst 
with me. 

At that he looked at me in solemn 

erplexity, and I expected to see his 
Par back at his girdle. But, to my 
confusion, he only — shrugged 
shoulders and turned away. 

This completed my humbling ; for no 
man had ever disdained me thus before. 
Tinight have reached my sword, which 
lay at my feet, and run him through 
before he could face round, yet he did 
not even deign to notic i 
slowly to the tire and sat there with his 
back to me. 

I could stand it no longer, and crossed 
the room to face him. 

“You have beaten me,” said I—and 
the words were hard to say—" take my 
sword, for I will never wear it again, 
and fare you well.” 8 

The cloud on his face broke into sun- 
light as he sprang to his feet, and, 
taking my arm, said : 

“No. Stay here and let us be friends. 
I am too poor to offer thee supper, but 
here’s my hand.” 

I took his hand like one in a dream. 
I could not help it, strange as it 
seemed. 

“Sir,” said I, “whoever you be, I 
strike hands on one condition only, that 
is, that you sup to-night with me. I’m 
a London ’prentice, but I know when I 
meet my match.” 

What that had todo with his supping 
with me, I don’t know; but I was so 
flurried with my late defeat and m: 
enemy’s sudden friendliness, that 
scarcely knew what I said. 

“Tf that be the price, I must even pay 
it,” said he, solemnly, “so long as we be 
friends.” 

So I called to the man of the house to 
bring us food quickly, and, while it was 
coming, set myself to know more of my 
new comrade. 

Yet when I came to question him I 
felt abashed. For he looked so grave 
and noble that, despite his ragged 
clothes, it seemed presumptuous to ask 
him who he was. While I doubted how 
to begin, he spared me the trouble. 

“ Are you going to Oxford ?” said he. 

“Tam,” said I. “T was to reach there 
this night, but lost my way ; and even 
yet do not know how near Tam” 

“ Not an hour from the place,” said he, 
giving his student’s cap, which lay on 
the floor at his fect, a httle kick. 

“Then it agrees not with you?” said I. 

“ Agrees !” said he, and then dropped 
silent, far more eloquently than if he 
had spoken a volume. 

“Pray, sir,” said I, after an awkward 
pause, “do you know one Master Penry 
of St. Alban Hall /? 

He laughed at that. 

“The Welshman? Oh I know him. 
What do you want with him ?” 

“T am todeliver hima letter from my 
master. Can you take me to him?” 


his 


“No,” said my companion, “ for] sda. 
never enter Oxford again.” 

“Ts your term done, then?” I askx. 

“For me it is,” said he. “Iba 
there two months, and vill hs 
more of it.” 

“ But are you free to leave!” I: 
—for my curiosity was roused. 

“ Free!” said he: “I am here, th: 
enough. If my tutor comes after 
there will be two men who will ne 
see Oxford again.” 

I pitied his tutor, whoever he v= 
hen he sie that. a 

“ But where are you going, then: | 
asked. ' 

“To-night I shall lie here. The:.- 
of the place is my_ friend and + 
shelter me, though I have nothing « 
pay him. To-morrow I shall take =: 
road.” : 

Here our supper came in; a fine! : 
trout from the river, and a dish vi: - 
mine host called mutton, but whici. 
smelt to be venison. ; 

It smote ine to the heart to mark 
struggle in my comrade’s face to ket 
down the ravenous joy which fer: 
moment hailed the coming in of 
good things. But the ecstasy la. 
only a moment, and when I bade ix 
fall to, he said indifferently he had 
appetite and wanted nothing. 

“But it was a bargain,” said] | 

So he took a small helping. « 

lainly cut him to the quick to rece” 
Rospitality from a ’prentice, and 
would, I think, as soon have staré. 
but for his promise. 

I feigned not to notice what he tok: 
yet I could not help marking the hungy 
way in which he devoured what was ot 
his platter. Then when it was do 
he rose from the table and went tohis 
seat at the fireplace, while I finished 
my supper at the table. 

Tpetdre T had done, I filled my cup.# 
was my wont, and drank to her Me 
jesty, bidding my guest do the same. 

He came gravely to the table at tht. 
and filled a mug of ale to the bro 
“Here’s to my Queen,” said he. | 

This struck me as odd, for his tow 
and manner were as if he were drinkin 
to another toast than mine. Yet! 
not dare to question him about it, ad 
only hoped so noble a youth was o® 
of her Majesty's loyal servants. 

Our host had but one small ra 
with a single bed in it to offer us, which 
accordingly we shared for the night 
Nor was it long before we were 
sound asleep, forgetful of our troubles 
and quarrels and weariness. 

Betore we fell over, however, OY 
comrade said, Oxford?” 

“When go you into Oxford?” 

“To-morrow, betimes,” said I, “fo 
my me: e is urgent. Sty 

x You will have trouble enough, a 
he. “There is little love between i 
and gown there, and unless you I 
knocks, you had better send your letter 
by the hand of one who does. 3 

“T mind no knocks,” said I, grea 
a little at the memory of some te 
received that very evening ; “bes 
Iam bound to give my letter by 
own hand.” wi 

“Then,” said he, “take my ¢@ 

own ; they are no use to me, al nsf 
fe & passport to you. Lend me" o 
cloak in exchange. It will serv? 
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de me, while it would but betray you 
san intruder inside Oxford.” 

“This cloak,” said I, “is the gift of 
y dear mistress in London. But por- 
ips your advice is good. I will go 
to Oxford in a scholar’s garb, and 
uu meanwhile sha!) shelter here in say 
yak till I return about noon. Is it a 
again?” 

i As you please,” said he, and fell 
leep. 

I was the more pleased with this 
change, us I remembered what Master 
Jal had said concerning the fancy 
ister Penry might take for my brave 
sak. It would be safer here, protect- 
% my comrade, than flaunting in the 
es of the ravenous youth of Oxford. 
When I arose next morning with the 
n, my bedfellow still slept heavily. 

{ could not forbear taking a look at 
nas he lay there. His face in sleep, 
th all the care and unrest out of it, 
sked like that of some boyish, resolute 
ek divinity. His arm was flung 
celessly behind his head, and the 
wny hair which strayed over the 
low served asa setting for his fine- 
t features. 

But I had no time for admiring 
eek divinities just then ; and slipping 
the scholar’s robe and cap, which, 
my thinking made me a monstrous 
e fellow, I left my own cloak at his 
lside, and, taking my letter, started 
my errand afoot. 

{n the clear morning I could plainly 
: the towers of the city ahead of me 
fore I had been long on the road. 
t it is one thing to see and another 
touch. The inn where [ had lain 
s at the river’s bank, and yet no road 
med to lead to it or from it. As for 


unting the river bank, that was im- 
sible, by reason of the thickets which 
wded down to the water's edge. I 


i to tramp inland, through marsh 
1 quagmire, in which more than once 
hought to end my days, till, after 
ch searching, I hit_upon the road 
ich led to the city. Before I entered 
the bells were clanging from a score 
steeples, and many a hurrying form, 
d like myself, crossed my path. 
\s I gained the East Bridge, there 
3 no small tumult in progress. For 
1andful of scholars, on their way to 
ming lecture, had fallen foul of a 
idful of yeomen bound for the fields, 
1 were stoutly disputing the passage. 
1en I appeared, I was claimed at 
‘e by the scholars as one of them, 
1, willy-nilly, had to throw in my lot 
h them. ‘The fight was a sharp one, 
the yeomen had their sticks and 
res and sickles, and laid stoutly 
mut, whereas the scholars were un- 
red, all except a few. At last, when 
> of our side had been pitched head 
t over the bridge, our leaders seemed 
lined to parley ; but the country- 
n, puffed up with success, and call. 
to mind, perhaps, some old _griev- 
re. called, “No quarter! To the 
er with them!” Every one closed 


Then the scholars had to fight for 
ir lives ; and I, forgetting I was not 
lly one of them, girt my gown about 
, and, shouting to them to follow me, 
urged the varlets. They were sorry 
n they had not ended the matter 
mer. wo or three of them went 


over the bridge to look for our com- 
rades beneath, others were soundly 
cudgelled with their own sticks, while 
our tists slowly did the rest. All of a 
sudden up rode two or three horsemen, 
at whose coming our men showed signs 
of panic, while the townsmen cheered 
loudly and made a fresh stand. This 
vexed me sorely, for I had supposed 
the battle at an end. Wherefore, I 
made for the chief horseman, and, put- 
ting out all my strength, pulled him off 
his horse. Scarcely had I done so when 
my comrades behind raised a shout of 
ss is the mayor!—’tis the mayor! 
Fly !—fly !” and off they made, drag- 

ing me with them. To think that I,a 
loyal London apprentice, should have 
lived to assault a mayor! But there 
was no time for excuses or reproaches. 
The citizens were at our heels shoutin 
and threatening, and, as they followed, 
the whole town turned out in hue and 
ery. One by one the gownsmen dodged 
like rabbits into their holes, leaving 
me, who knew nothing of the city, 
almost alone. At last the enemy were 
almost up to me, and I was expecting 
every moment to be taken and perhaps 
hanged, when, as good luck would have 
it, just as I turned a corner there faced 
me a wall not so high but that a good 
leaper might get over it. Over it I 
scrambled just as the pack in full cry 
rushed round the corner. 

Then I laughed as I heard their yap- 
ping, and grumbling, and questioning 
what had Fecaiis of me. But I gave 
them no time to find out, for, crossin, 
the parden into which I had fallen, 
quickly slipped out at the gate into a 
fair cloistered square, where, adjustin 
my little stained gown, I marche 
boldly up to the house'at the gate and 
knocked. 

A porter came at my summons, and 
demanded, surlily enough, what I 
wanted. 

“Tam a fresh man here,” said I, “and 
have lost my way. I pray you direct 
me to St. Alban Hall.” 

“St. Alban Hall?” said he. “Art 
thou a scholar of St. Alban Hall 1” 

“No,” said I, “but I bear a message 
to one there, Master Penry by naine.” 

“How comes it,” demanded the por- 
ter, who, by the tone of him, might 
have been chancellor himself, “ that you 
wear that gown, sirrah ?” 

“That is my business,” said I, sceing 
it was no profit to talk civilly to him, 
“and if you want not to see your neck 
wrung, give over questions, and tell me 
where is St. Alban Hall.” 

He grew red in the face as I gripped 
his arm, which he could by no means 
get free till I let him. 

“This is St. Alban Hall,” said he, 
“and Master Penry lives over my 
lodging.” 

hen I thought it better to be civil 
to the fellow, as he guessed I had no 
business there in a college gown. So I 
gave him a sixpence, and bad him take 
me up forthwith. 

Master Penry was a lean, wrathful- 
looking Welshman, with deep grey eyes 
and a large forehead, and a mass of 
straight black hair down his neck. As 
I entered his room, which was disor- 
dered and dirty, he was pacing to and 
fro, talking or Breving aloud in his 
native tongue. elet me stand there 


a minute or two, amazed at his jargon, 
and scarcely knowing whether I had lit 
upon a sane man or not. Then he 
stopped suddenly in front of me and 
scanned me. 

“Well?” said he, in good English. 

“ Ave you Master Penry ?” | asked. 


“T am. You have a message for 
met” 
“T have; from Master Walgrave. 


Here it is,” said I, putting the letter 
into his hand. 

He tore it open and read it eagerly, 
and, as he did so, his face relaxed into 
a grim smile. 

“That is well so far,” said he. Then, 
looking hard at me, he added, “ Have 
you ridden from London in that dis- 
guise?” 

“No,” said I, “this gown was lent ms 
by a friend to protect me against an- 
noyance from the wild men of the 
town.” 

His face suddenly turned pale and 
passionate. 

“Then where is the cloak your master 
speaks of in this letter?” 

“The cloak!” I knew from the very 
first there would be trouble about that, 
and I was glad now I had left it behind 
in the safe keeping of my comrade a* 
the inn. 

“What is my cloak to you?” said I, 
not relishing the tone of his voice, “J 
have given it away to my friend.” 

“Fool and jackass!” said he, gnash- 
ing his teeth, “do you know you have 
ruined me and your master by this?” 

“No, I do not,” I replied, in high 
dudgeon. 3 

e took no notice whatever of my 
wrath, but went on, breaking in on his 
speech every now and then with Welsh 
words which I took to be reproaches. 

“You must get it back at any price, 
said he ; “lose not a moment. here 
is this friend? Who is he? If he resist 
you, you must even slay him, so as you 
get it back. If it fall into the hands of 
an enemy, you and I, aye, and your 
master and all that belongs to you, will 
perish. Ah, the folly of the man to 
trust such a missive to this thick-headed 
blunderer ! What time lost, what labour 
wasted, what peril run, what ruin on 
our holy cause !” 

I was well out of temper by this time, 
and, but that he looked so miserable 
and ill-fed, I would have rattled his 
bones a bit. At last : 

“That cloak,” said he, coming up to 
me, “contained papers sent by your 
master to me, which, if they be found 
on any one’s person, mean T'yburn. Do 
you understand that?” 

“Yes,” said I, beginning to see the 
drift of his coil; “and if you had told 
me so at first, I had been half way 
back to get it by this time. Heaven is 
my witness, you are welcome to the 
cloak if that is what it contains ; and I 
doubt not my friend will give it up to 
do you a pleasure.” 

“Hasten!” cried he, with tears of 
vexation in his eyes, “there is not a 
moment to be lost--nay, I will go with 
you. Where did you leave it? Come!” 

“Nay,” said I, remembering it for tne 
first time, “1 am not very sure where it 
was. ’Twas at a river-side inn, about 
four miles from here.” 

“And who is your friend? Is he e 
true man ?” 


» 
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“T know not that cither.” said I. 
“He isa valiant man, and hath a dirk 
at his girdle; and J pity the man who 
tries to take the cloak from him by 
force.” 

Master Penry made another speech 
to himself in Welsh. 

“ Fool!” exclaimed he, half blubber- 
ing; “this precious missive you leave 
at an inn you know not where, with a 
man you know not whom, and yet your 
master speaks of you as a trusty lad. 
Bah! Lead on!” 

1 swallowed my wrath and obeyed 
him. He stalked impatiently at my 
side, saying nothing, but urging me for- 
ward so that I could scarcely keep pace 
with him. I was in luck, in one way, 
to have his escort ; for as I came near 
the East Bridge, there lurked about not 
n few of the townsinen who had been in 
the fight when I assaulted the mayor. 
Seeing me with Master Penry, who, I 
suppose, Was a man of some standing, 
they did not look twice at me; else [ 
might have been caught and put to 
rest iny limbs in the cage. When we 
had crossed the bridge, and were in 
the country, my companion suddenly 
stopped— 

eS This friend of yours,” said he, “with 
the sails in his girdle. Was he a scho- 
art” 

“He lent me this gown,” said I. 

“ An Irishman ?” 

“TI know not. He spoke good Eng- 
lish, with a foreign trip of the tongue.” 

“A great big boy, with wild fair hair, 
and hands that never are still?” 

“The very man. , You know him?” 

“Do I know him? For two months 
I have endured the pains of the lost 
through him. <A wild, untamable 
savage, subject to no laws, a heathen, 
a butcher, a scoffer at things holy, an 
idler, a highwayman, a traitor, a rebel, 
an Irish Papist wolf-hound ! Do I know 
my own pupil? And is it he who has 
the coat? Oh, we are doubly lost! 
Knaves, fools, all conspire to ruin us!” 

I let him run on, for he was like one 
demented. But you may suppose I 
opened my eyes as [ heard this brave 
character of my new friend. 

“Your pupil. is he?” said I at last ; 
“then I counsel you to stay where you 
are, for he will assuredly eat you alive 
if he gets you.” 

The Welshman paid no keed to this 
warning, but rushed on, jabbering in 
Welsh to himself, and groaning, aye, 
and even sobbing now and then in his 
excitement. : 

At last, after an hour's hard walk, we 
cam? to where I had found the road 
thut morning. Then, for another hour, 
T had dragged him through the swamps 
and marshes. His strength had begun 
to fail him long ere we reached the 
river's bank ; and he was fain, when at 
last we felt solid earth under our feet, 
to cry a halt. 

“T must rest for one moment,” said 
he, puffing and panting in a way that 
made me sorry for him. Then he fell 
on his knees and prayed in his own 
tongue, and before he was done, sunk 
half-fainting on a tree-trunk. 

“Master Penry,” said I, helping him 
from the ground, “ you are not fit to go 
on. I pray you, let me go alone. This 
pupil of yours is my friend, and will 
vive me the cloak. Stay here, unless 


you would spoil all ; for assuredly if he 
see you, he will turn at bay and yield 
nothing. The inn is but a mile from 
here, In Jess than an hour I will be 
back with the cloak, that I vow.” 


He had no strength in him topr--: 
So T left him there, and ran on tow. 
the inn. 


(To be continued). 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHUOLBOY CREW. 


By JULES VEENE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—THE NEW CHIEF. 


N the first fortnight of March three or 
four of the young colonists went off 

to explore a part of the marshy district 
of South Moors which lay across Zealand 
River. This expedition was Donagan’s 
idea, and at his suggestion Baxter made 


the 


carried their guns slung over 
shoulders, and Donagan hada dw 
with him, from the arsenal of Fr 
Den, which he thought he would bs 
a favourable opportunity to use. 

As soon as the three reacied 


| several pairs of stilts out of the light 
| spars. As the marsh was in places 
covered with a shallow sheet of water, 
these stilts allowed their wearers to 
stride along dry footed. 
In the morning of April 17th, Dona- 
gan, Webb, and Wilcox crossed_the 
h river and landed on the left bank. They 


“Fan accompanied them. 


She did not want stilts. 


ut on their stilts ee 


hank they 
for the higher part of the mar 
was dry even at high tide. fant cate 
panied them. She did not wan! hae 
as she did ee ine wetting her te 
crossing the s. t 
Donagan, WVileox, and Webb pe 
about a mile in a south-westerly 
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oa before they reached the dry ground, 
ad they then took off their stilts, so as 
') be at their ease in pursuit of the 
ime which swarmed over the wide ex- 
‘nt of moor—snipe, pintail, wild duck, 
ul, plover, teal, and thousands of 
‘oters, worth more for their down than 


guarded by seritinels giving a sort of 
trumpet call when they signalled 
danger. At the sight of these magnifi- 
cent specimens oF the island’s orni- 
thology Donagan yielded without more 
ado, and Wilcox and Webb were no 
wiser, and off they started in pursuit— 


brought into action against them. 
Nevertheless the three sportsmen re- 
turned with bags quite heavy enough 
to Digive. no cause for regret that they 
had visited South Moors. 

Gordon had no intention of waiting 
for the winter before French Den was 


& 


sir flesh, but very fine eating when 
operly cooked. 

Donagan was strongly tempted to 
ing down a few other things which 
ild not well gure on the Den table, 
t he could not resist temptat 
saw a flock of tlamingoes with wings 
> colour of fire, and flesh as good as 
it of the partridge. The favourite 
unt of these birds is anong bracki 
ters, and here they were all in ari 


ion when | 


“There are my footmarks on the sand.” 


and in vain. They forgot that if they 
had approached without being seen and 
fired at their ease, the flamingoes would 
have been stupetied by the reports, and 
not had scuse enough to run away. 


In vain the three boys tried to get | 


near these superb palmipeds, which 
measure more that four feet from beak 
to tail. Thealarm had been given, and 
the tlock disappeared in the south un- 


hurt, although even the duck-gun was 


repared for it. There was a store of 
iM to be got in, so that there should 
be enough for the enclosure as well as 
the cave. Many were the trips made 
to Bog Woods for this purpose. The 
chariot drawn by the two guanaccs 
made several journeys daily for a fort- 
night. The winter might last more than 
six months, and yet there would be 
enough w and seal-oil to give fire 
and light all through it. 
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These labours did not interfere with 
the scheme of instruction that had been 
drawn up. The bigger boys took it in 
turns to teach the little ones. Donagan 
continued to show off a little, as was 
natural to him, but it did not gain him 
amy friends. In two months Gordon’s 
term of office would be over, and he 
reckoned on succeeding him as chief of 
the colony. He persuaded himself that 
the position was hisas a matter of right. 
Was it not unjust that he had not been 

| sted at the tirst? Wilcox, Cross, 
‘Lb unfortunately encouraged him in 
e ideas, and began to canvass for 
having no doubt of his success. 
Hoonagan, all the same, did not 
command a majority of the votes ; nor 
did Gordon, who saw clearty all that 
was going on, and, although he was 
eligille for re-election, made no attempt 
to obtain a continuance of office. The 
felt that the severity he had had to show 
during his year of office would not 
gainhim any votes. His practical good 
sense had not made him popular, and | 
this unpopularity Donagan hoped to | 


An hour of 


turn to good account. When the elec-.| 
tion came on there would probably be a 
somewhat interesting contest. 

What the youngsters chiefly com- 
piuined of was Gordon’s economy in 
the matter of sweetmeats. And in ai- 


dition to this, there was his scolding 
them for not taking proper care of 
their clothes when they came back to 
French Den with rags on their backs 
and holes in their shoes—which required 
constant repairs, and made the question 
of foot-gear a very serious one. And 
then for every lost button, what repri- 


| mands, and sometimes what punish- 


ments ! 

And, further, Briant would intercede 
sometimes for Jenkins, sometimes for 
Dole,—and in that way lay his road to 
popularity. Then the youngsters knew 
that the two cooks, Service and Moko, 
were devoted to Briant, and if ever he 
became chief of Charman Island they 
saw a savoury future in which there 
would be a never-ending course of jam 
tarts and dainty bits ! 

What is the world coming to? In 
this very colony we have but a type of 
society in general. In what did these 
boys differ from full-grown men ? 

But the days were not entirely de- 
voted to school work. There were 
hours of recreation sct down in the pro- 


recreation, 


gramme. One of the conditions of 
remaining in health was that gymnastic 
exercises should be practised, in which 
old and young took part. The boys 
climbed trees, getting up to the lower 
boughs by means of arope wound round 
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thetrunk. They jumped with andr: 
out the pole. ‘They swam in th 
and those who could not swim we: 
taught to do so. They ran race 
swam races for prizes. They p 
with the bolas and the lasso. 
played cricket and rounders and 
and with regard to the last,a 
occurred which had very serious 
quences. 

It was on the 25th of April, int) 
afternoon. Eight of the boys w- 
Playing, four on a side ; Donagan, V+ 

Wilcox, and Cross, against Briant, lis 
ter, Garnett, and Service. 

On the level strip on the terme: 
two “pins” had been driven into’. 
ground about fifty feet apart, 
was, of course, the object of the 
to throw their quoits on to thew, 
near them as possible. The plays 
were greatly excited, particularly 4 
Donagan was opposed to Briant. Tx 

ames had been played. Briant’s »: 
fiad won the first with seven p 
Donagan’s had won the second with 
And now they were playing the 
queror, and there were only two qi’ 
| to throw. : 

“Now, Donagan! It is your t7 
said Webb. “ Aim straight. Its 
last chance.” 2 

“Don't get excited,” replied Dv 
gan. ’ 
And with one foot in front of ™ 
| other he stood, the right hand he: 
| the quoit, the body bent forward, «. 
| in such a position as to give him 
best chance of a good throw. His 
soul was in the game, his teeth ¥ 
clenched, his cheeks were pale, his) 
glowed beneath the knitted liom 
After a careful look, he threw the gus 
straight and true—a_ long, low tn” 
that only just missed ringing the 
and struck it just at the side. _ 

“It’s a pity you missed,” sai 
| “but it’s the best throw yet.” i 
“And the game is ours,” added‘ 
| cox, “unless Briant manages 0 0? 
| onto the pin. Look out!” | mt: 

Briant took up his position, mo\'s 
the quoit backwards and forwanis 
or twice, and aimed so well that i 
high in curve, it dropped right on tot? 

in. : 
ac ringer !”_ shouted Servier. 
umphantly. “That makes us seve." 
it is our game.” 2D ies 

“No!” said Donagan, steppins '* 
ward, “the game is not yours. 

“Why not ?” asked Baxter. 

“ Because Briant cheated.” 

“Cheated !” said Briant. 

“Yes! Cheated!” said : 
“Briant. was over the mark 
stepped in two feet.” i 

“That he didn’t,” said Service. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Briant 
evea if I did, it was « mistake. 
will xot stand Donagan calling 
cheat ! Pape) 
a “Indeed! You won't stand it! 

onagan. A east 

eX a > peplied Bi! 
No, I will not! Sd fit 

; line. 
prove that my feet were on 5 Crs 

“Well,” said Briant, 


footmarks on the sand! Ai 
gan must have known that, I 


he's a liar!” G 
A liar, am 1?” said Donagans? 


Crs, 
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ing 
hirt sleeves tucked up, al 
nxious for a fight. 

Just then Gordon, who had been 
stched by Dole, stepped into the ring. 
“He called me a har,” said Donagan. 
“He called me acheat and a coward,” 
uid Briant. 

“Donagan,” said Gordon, “I know 
hat sort of a fellow Briant is. He is 


uietly towards him, jacket off, 
i ready and 


ot the cause of this quarrel. It was 
ou that began it.” 
“Indeed !” said Donagan. “And I 


now what sort of a fellow you are. 
lways ready to take sides against 
16, 
“Yes, when you deserve it,” said 
ordon. 
“All right,” said Donagan. “But 
hether I began it or Briant began it, 
Briant refuses to fight, he is a 
ward.” 
“And you, Donagan,” said Gordon, 
are a mischievous, bad-tempered fel- 
w, for ever setting a bad example to 
ie others. Placed as we are here, is it 
ght that one should always be trying 
cause disunion amongst us? Surely 
e ought all to work together.” 
“Briant,” said Donagan, “thank 
ordon for his sermon ; and now come 


“Not in the least,” said Gordon. “I 
n chief of the colony, and I am not 
jing to stand this sort of thing, 
‘lant, go into the store-room. And 
uu, Donagan, go where you like, but 
n't come back till you have sense 
ough to see that in blaming you I 
ly did my duty.” 

Three cheers for Gordon,” said the 
all except Webb, Wilcox, and 
ss, “‘and three cheers for Briant !” 
The only thing to be done was to 
ey. Briant went into the hall; and 
the evening, when Donagan returned, 
was evident that he was content for 
> time to say no more about the 
itter. But all the same he cherished 
ierce rancour within him, and had no 
‘ention of forgetting the lesson which 
don had given him. 

But nothing further was said, and 
2 work of preparing for the winter 
mt on in peace. Daring the first 
ek in May the cold was keen enough 
- Gordon to give orders for the stoves 
be lighted up in the cave, and kept 
ing night and day; and soon after- 
rds it became necessary to warm the 
-d of the enclosure, which duty fell 
Garnett and Service. 

\t the same time the birds began to 
part in flocks. Whither did they go? 
idently to the northern countries of 
+ Pacific, or the American continent, 
ere the climate waSumilder than that 
Charman Island. 

\mong these birds the chief were the 
allows, those marvellous migrants 
ng such enormous distances. In his 
stant endeavour to avail himself of 
ry means to leave the island, it 
urred to Briant to use these birds as 
ssengers. Nothing was easier than 
-atch a few dozens of these birds, for 
y had built inside the store-room, 
| to their necks was tied a little linen 
-, containing a letter announcing the 
ck on Charman Island, with a re- 
‘st for the news to be sent on at once 
Nuckland. Then the swallows were 
ased, and with much emotion the 


boys saw them depart. It was a very 


slender chance of safety, but it was a 


chance, and Briant was quite right in 
not neglecting it. 
During this time French Den became 


eg 


(ak 


ye 


I rg 9 // 


The 10th of June arrived. 

In the afternoon the election took 
place. Each boy haf to write on a slip 
of paper the name of the candidate for 
whom he intended to vote. The majority 


A flamingo at last. 


the scene of an agitation which caused 
a good deal of excitement among the 
ponnesiees The year for which Gordon 
ad been elected chief of Charman 
Island expired on the 10th of June. 
And in consequence of this there began 
a series of conferences, consultations, 
and even intrigues, that much agitated 
this little world. Gordon, as we have 
said, was quite inditferent to what was 
going on; and Briant, being of French 
descent, considered that his own chance 
was hopeless in a colony where English 
were ina majority. But Donagan was 
very anxious about the election, and 
with his more than ordinary cleverness, 
and his courage that nobody doubted, 
he would have had an excellent chance 
of election had he not been so haughty, 
domineering, and envious. He had 
made up his mind to be Gordon's suc- 
cessor, although his vanity prevented 
him from canvassing for votes, and he 
pretended to be quite unconcerned in 
the matter. But what he did not do 
openly, his friends did for him in secret, 
and Wilcox, Webb, and Cross were un- 
tiring in persuading the little ones. 


of votes would decide the election. As 
the constituency comprised only four- 
teen members—for Moko, as a negro, 
did not vote—eight votes would carry 
the election. 

At two o'clock Gordon opened the 
poll, and the voting was conducted with 
great gravity,as beseemed sucha serious 
ceremony. When the votes were counted 
the following was the result : 


Briant . a 8 8 
Donagan . : 3 
Gordon ay, 8 1 


Neither Gordon nor Donagan had 
voted, and Briant had voted for 
Gordon. 

Briant was surprised at receiving the 
majority of votes, and wes on the po%at 
of declining to serve, but his eyes hap- 
pened to rest on Jack, and an idea 
occurred to him, so that he said, 

“T thank you, my friends, and I 
accept the position you have offered 
Ine. 

And at sunset Briant began his year 
of oftice as Chief of Charman Tsland, 

(To be continued.) 
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SKATING. 


By C, G, Tessutr. 


PART V.—UNITED STATES—HUDSON RIVER—ICE YACHTING—CURLING SKATERS—CANADA—SNOW SHOE SEATING 


“Ay ortTH America is a big continent, with 
all the grades of climate that are to 
be found between North Cape and 

Cape Tarifa, and for skating purposes we 

will divide it into three zones :—Ist, that 

south of latitude, say 37, including the 

Southern States, Mexico, ctc., where snow 


and frost never or seldom trouble the 


inhabitents. 2nd, that lying to the north of, _ 


say latitude 44, where, during the winter 
months snow and frost are fixtures ; this 
eomprises Canada and small parts of the 
United States. 3rd, the border land be- 
tween latitnde 37 and 44, where the climate 
during winter is as variable as in England, 
though these changes are more violent, and 
range from greater extremesof temperature. 
In England we have to thank the Gulf 


stream which brings the warmth of southern 
climes to our shores, and tempers the 
weather. 

With the first zone we need not trouble. 
The second zone comes under Canada, and 
the third zone, comprising the skating dis- 
trict of the United States, we will consider 
first. 

The best of this skating is on and in the 
neighbourhood of the Hudson River. 

In England skaters grumble when a 
warm south-westerly rain takes the place 
of the frost, for fear of the frost not return- 


ing; but on the Hudson skaters rejoice , 


when the rain storms melt the snow and 


uncover the beautiful ice beneath, for a | 


frost is sure to be in its rear to make the 
rivers and lakes fit for skating. So violent 
are the changes of weather that where one 
day Atlantic steamers can plough the waters 
of the Hudson, soon after the skater may 
glide over its frozen surface, and as suddenly 


a rain storm sweeping down, the waters are 
again navigable. 

New York, lying at the mouth of the 
Hudson and near the sea, does not usually 
enjoy much skating, but within afew hours’ 
rail plenty is to be had. Indeed, an enthu- 
siast need never despair of getting skating ; 
he has only to persist in going north, and 
before very long his skates will be on, 
either on the Hudson, the Hackensach, 
or some lake near. Should there be 


‘ namely, the possibility of going 


be a Ane: 
| capsizing, ice yachts are built very i 
| With a runner shod with iron P 


much snow about, he will probably have 
be contented with a small piece af swet.. 
yet some skating he is bound to get. &: 
should he wish to have distance 
then he must watch and wait for the 
vening days, after a rain stonn and 


“ Long Reach Skates. 
(United States) 


the snow again falls, when he may gli: i 
a hundred miles over the Huason. 

This famous river is at places five ni 
or more broad and is as picturesque a 
At times one can put on skate « 
West Point, just above New York. 
with the wind in one’s favour, str 
the river to enjoy its scenery. It iso: 
the luxuries of “Hudson skating to hit 
a railway on either side to take the 47 
skater up against the wind and cary |r 
home again when tired. First the |<. 
sades are passed, a perpendicular cif 
rocks extending for miles and rising (7 
two or three hundred feet above the wate. 
The opposite shore slopes gradually do 
studded ith mansions and newlt- 
villages which lie half hidden amon? 
trees. Higher up the Hudson widens" 
at Sing-Sing, the United States pr 
has more the appearance of a brat lake 
Beware of going too near the prison ples 
you wish to have a bullet, whistling after 
you from the sentry on duty. After the 
the river narrows and deepens a the 
banks are more broken. Ragged ms 
rising one above the other rival the Rhwe 
for scenery and make the Ameri 
justly proud of their river. A ekate on (* 
finden is worth much watchin; anil wa 
ing for, and so cclipses all o jer skate. 
Hint one may alineee exclaim ‘Skate 
the Hudson and die.” 

The best skating is usually be 
Tarrytown, twenty-five miles from *° 
York, and Albany. 

Newburg, the home of the Donoeli 
is the centre of speed skating; X ‘t 
Hyde Park, eighty miles from New we 
is the centre of ice-yachting, ret a 
being held during the winter at die 

laces along the Hudson, as regattus © 
held in summer on the Thames. al 

These ice yachts carry a very lary 
and so slight is the friction of pasunt.” 
the ice that tremendous speed is ston 
equalling even the express train. In fe 


that curious result is often demons 
faster (ne 


‘Po prevel! 
coe. 


the propelling power, the wind 


jd Turret 


each extreme outside, and a th rer 


behind, which also gerves a8 the a 
steer by. “This rudder is 80 arran eat 
by raising the handle its sharp ane 
into the ice and acts as a brake, maxi 
the same time the steering more Gate oy 
Yachting requires considerable nee 
ledge of navigation, and evel o cop 
dangerous, fer it is impossible ' * 
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ickly when going at great speed. A large 
yacht will carry a dozen or more passen- 


me 
wn 1887 the “Jack Frost” won the 


Mr. T. Donoghue, Junior. 
(American Amateur.) 


mpion*pennant of America at Pough- 
ie, covering 16 miles in 43 min. 40 sec. 
Ften, when the rivers are snowed up, 
es like Van Cortland Lake and West 
tm Lake give good skating. Ice for sale 
from them some half a dozen times 
ting the winter, and after each cuttin; 
‘water again freezes, and is then clear o! 
©. 
Mating, the Scotch national winter 
be, has lately become quite fashionable 
the States. It is very like the old game 
bowls, only, instead of balls, flat-hot- 
4 stones are slid along the ice, with the 
ectof getting as near the tee as possible. 
th player is allowed a broom to clear the 
i 


Mr. @. D. Phillips. 
(American Amateur.) 


in front of his stone as it slowly glides 


ng. 
Sandy is also played where there is a large 
et of clear ice. 

lost of the speed-skaters of the United 
tes are amateurs, and the courses for 
ing are on covered-in rinks, but lately | 


the National Amatenr Skating Association 
has held its annual races on Van Cortland 
Lake or Greenwood Park, the distances 
being 220 yards, quarter-mile, one mile, 
tive miles, ten miles, and twenty-five miles. 
The skates used are called Long Reach 
skates, from their great length, extending 
behind five or more inches, and in front of 
the foot three or more inches. They are 
nineteen or twenty inches from end to end, 
and look like small narrow boats gliding 
along. 

The style of Mr. Jos. Donoghue, who won 
the Two Mile International Race at Am- 
sterdam this year, is very elegant, giving a 
looker-on the impression that he does not 
exert himself in the least; yet, with long 
strokes, he flies forward at the rate of a mile 
in three minutes. Essentially his strokes 
are the same as a Fenman’s, only less 
laboured ; and, with his hands behind his 
back, he appears less energetic—one might 
almost say provokingly cool. The result 
of long practice, which a Fenman_never 
gets, is to give Mr. Donoghue a finish to, 
and mastery over, his strokes, and to make 
his skating very graceful. 

Mr. G. D. Phillips and Mr. 8, J. Mont- 


Mr. 8. J. Montgomery. 
(American Amateur.) 


gomery, a few years back, were about the 
two best amateur skaters in the States, the 
former winning the short distance races, 
whilst the latter, with his strength and 
lasting power, carried off the long-distance 
races. Mr. Montgomery and Mr. W. B. 
Curtis are what the Americans call ‘ ice- 
hunters,” because they hunt up, and are 
sure to get skating should there be any 
skateable ice within fifty miles of New York. 

Last year Mr. Montgomery had forty 
skating trips, and covered seven hundred 
and thirty-six miles. 

The Donoghue family now carry all be- 
fore them, and are another instance of 
skating running in families. The father, 
Mr. T. Donoghue. sen., came, when a boy 
from Treland, and was soon noted as 
skater. His business is boatbuilding, at 
Newbury, on the Hudson, Mr. ‘fim Dono- 
ghue, jun., the eldest son, is a fine, tall 
young man, with an active, vigorous stroke, 
and for some years he has been the cham- 
pion amateur, ar? is now only likely to 
succumb to his younger brother Joseph. 
To see how fast a mile could be done, Mr. 
Tim Donoghue skated a straight mile with 
@ strong wind on splendid ice in 2m. 12s. 


five fect nine and a half inches in height, and 
1501b. in weight. He is perhaps the fastest 


amateur in the world for distance an 
When a boy of thirteen and fourtecn 


Mr. Jos. Donoghue. 
(American Amateur.) 


won many prizes as a roller skater, and 
then soon became famous as an ice skater, 
winning on Feb. 2nd, 1888, the five mile 
States Championship. Being brought to 
Europe this winter, he raced at Amsterdam 
on Jan. 8th, 9th, and 10th. In the two mile 
race he came in first, beating Alexander 
von Panschin of St. Petersburg, who had 
previously beaten him in the half-mile and 
mileraces. Mr. Jos. Donoghue’s time for the 
two miles was six min. twenty-four sec., 
the fastest time on record. A still younger 
brother, only sixteen years old, James 
Donoghue, is already amongst the first rank 
of the United States amateurs, so the family 
credit is on the wax. 


pt 


on Feb. Ist. 1837. 
Mr. Jos. F, Donoghue, born Feb., 1871, is | 


Hugh McCormick. 
(Canada) 


Canada.—Covered with a thick blanket 
of snow, this is a country of snow rather 
than ice sports ; indeed, excepting at the 
commencement of the winter before snow 
has fallen, or at the fag end when thaws 
have melted it, skating can only be indulged 
in on small swept pieces or on cover 
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flooded rinks. This suits figure skating, 
but is too cramped for speed skating, and 
explains why Canada is so famous for its 
figure skaters. Going round and round a 
small rink fourteen times to one mile may 
do for professionals to earn a livelihood by, 
but cannot be called interesting or plea- 
surable; this again explains why in Canada 
most of the speed skaters are professional. 
The youthful spirit is spent on snow- 
shoe skatiny and tobogganing. The North 
American Indians perfected the snow shoes 
to enable them to hunt the moose and deer 
over the snow, and the best shoes are still 
made by them, each maker having his own 
particular design and method. The snow 
shoes are alike light, strong, elegant, sim- 
ple, and effective, and a good instance of 
the art and skill of so called uncivilised 


workmanship. The Indians can traverse 


great distances, and even ascend steep 
mountains with these shoes, but the majo- 
rity of Canadians only use them for the 
pleasure of descending, preferring to walk 
on the flat or up hill, the shoes strung on 
their back. 


Canada, and the course at many places, 
such as Montreal, is over a mountain. To 
be successful, considerable skill, strength, 
and boldness are necessary. Other courses 
on the flat have hurdles three feet high as 
obstacles. The shoes mostly used are the 
cross-country shoe, the regulation shoe, and 
the skeleton shoe, the latter being specially 
made for speed. 

On thore occasions when, like last winter, 
considerable frost first sets in without snow, 
nothing can exceed the almost boundless 
| extent of the river and lake skating of 


Snow shoe steeple chases are held all over | 
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Canada. Some of the lakes are like ir!:: 
seas, and subject to violent winds. «:, 
sweep across them, making navigatis: - 
summer often very dangerous Insta 
are on record of skaters, overtaken tx ~ 
storms, being blown miles and mil 
despite all efforts to stop, and the 
individuals, unable to return, have dir: 
cold and starvation. 

Hugh McCormick is the greatest ski 
of Canada, and one of the first of the 
being born in 1856, he is now gett 
his t. Only Frank Dowd ha «- 
challenged his superiority. His finest 
formances are: one mile at St J. 
April 5th, 1887, in two minates fifty. 
seconds, and five miles in sixteen mir 
fifty-eight seconds at St. John’s. M:~ 
1888. Both races were round a rink ‘i. 
tecn times to one mile. 

(To be concluded.) 
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By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE Captain P. ann O. SERVICE, 


Author of “ Hore to Send a Boy to Sea," Afloat and Ashore,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XIII.—SEA-PIE COMES TO THE FRONT. 


T about the same time as the in- 
cidents just related occurred on 
board the John Line, asteam-vessel, one 
of the P. and O. Company’s fleet, was 
passing the Bell Buoy at the entrance 
of the harbour of Port Louis, in the 
Mauritius. The vessel Was the Nepaul, 
running between Aden and the Island 
just named, in connection with the main 
ine between India and England wd 
the Red Sea, and at Aden she had re- 
ceived the passengers arriving from 
England at Alexandria by the Indus, 
whose destination was our semi-French 
possession in the Eastern Seas. 

On this occasion there were but few 
passengers for the Napaul, and in only 
one group have we any interest. 

This consisted of a gentleman, Mr. 
Bertrand by name, recently the British 
Consul at Boulogne, evidently an in- 
valid, for he has pillows placed at the 
back of the wicker lounge-chair he occu- 
pies on the quarter-deck of the vessel, 
and his pale face and thin hands alone 
would at once indicate to an observer 
his ailing condition; a lady, his wife, 
watching anxiously every look and 
movement of her husband, and a tall 

_ well made handsome specimen of the 
Indian race, one Seenitullah the Sindee, 
who stood by, his hands folded on his 
breast, waiting the commands of his 
master or mistress. 

“I fear we shall not be in time to see 
my dear father alive,” said Mrs. Bert- 
rand, after a pause in the conversation 
they had held. 

“Let us hope we shall,” replied her 
husband, “ but at all events the suspense 
will shortly be relieved now.” 

As he said this, the Nepaul reduced 
her speed, and then, stopping opposite 


the beautiful cemetery laid out after | 
the style of the Pere la Chaise at Paris, | 


made fast to the moorings laid down 
for her, the voyage being ended. 

Mrs. Bertrand was the daughter of a 
French creole gentleman named 
Chatelain, who possessed large sugar 


' estates some little way out of Port Louis 
, in the direction of Pamplemousse, and 
' the news of his sudden and dangerous 
illness had been conveyed to his 
daughter and her husband at Boulogne, 


stated, British Consul, with a summons 
at once to come to him if his daughter 
wished to see him alive again. 

Of course no time had been allowed 
to elapsewhen this intelligence reached 
» the consul and his wife, and they 
, travelled by the first opportunity ofter- 

ing, which was the P, and O. Company’s 
ship Indus, about starting with the 
India, China, and Mauritius mails. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand had made the 
acquaintance in Boulogne of a retired 
Indian officer, Colonel Plunger by name, 
who resided in Boulogne for the sake of 
economy. He was a most agreeable 
man, but of very sanguine temperament, 
and the enforced economy he was 


having invested his money in various 
promising new companies, someof which 
did not float with that buoyancy the 
gallant Colonel had fondly hoped. Sea- 
ie the Sindee had_been in his service 
‘or several years. He had brought him 
home with him from India, and it is 
but right to say he highly valued him 
as a useful and trustworthy servant ; 
but at Boulogne, where the Colone' 
adopted French habits of life, Sea-pie 
was rather in the way than otherwise, 


Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand’s hasty departure 


good native servant to accompany them, 
on account, more particularly, of the 
consul’s state of health, he at once offered 


from his own. 

“You will find Sea-pie,” he said to his 
friends the Bertrands, when he made 
this offer, “an admirable fellow, useful, 
| attentive, reliable, and full of re- 
| Sources.” 


so that when the news reached him of | 


to Mauritius, and that they wanted a : 


to transfer the Sindee to their service ; 
' Colonel, 


| 


where Mr. Bertrand was, as has been | 


obliged to study—the occasion of his | 
residence abroad in fact—was due to his | 


i 


‘ daughter and her children. 


“Is Sea-pie his proper name!” 
Mrs. Bertrand, after she had conve! 
her own and her husband's accept: 
with thanks of the proposal m 
Colonel Plunger. Ce 

“ Not exactly ; it isan abbreviatic 
his full style and title given him by: 
ofticer—let me see, what was his nan 
oh! Fortwell—with whom Sea-pir *- 
for some time in the campaign in - 
under Sir Charles Napier, I believe. |, 

“Oh! indeed, and what is his it: 


name, pray? 

“Seepitallah Kulleem.” 

“Well,” continued the lady, “I< 
not surprised an abbreviation was fous 
convenient. We shall imitate the « 
ample set us in this matter by Sea-p** 
former masters.” ee 

“ By the way, he has one peculiarit! 
about him,” said the Colonel, “which i 
ought to tell you.” 

“What is that ?” 4 p 

“He is possessed with the ‘ea tl! 
his old master, Captain—I suppose be 
Colonel or Major-General Fortwell 10* 
—is on his track, as it were, looking «“ 
for him to punish him on account ¢ 
some breach of instructions in con® 
tion with a child of his, or something “ 
that sort, the child having come tog: 
through this neglect.” 

“ But [suppose you had some cl ‘ 
ter with him, Colonel Plunger!” # 
Mr. Bertrand. , 

“Oh! dear, yes, I had a capital cha 
acter with him, from the Rev. Joss: 
Brotherton, chaplain at Poonah, st! 
whom he had been five years ; J belit't 
he told me he picked him up in Bones 
when the cholera was very bad, Sea-p ; 
then master having been carried ¢ 
very suddenly indeed.” a 

“And you have had him since the 
suppose ?” his 

“Not exactly, although I know of his 
doings, He came home with me, 


i in with Df 
then I sent him out again Mis Hd 


of the 


parac 


married to young Hill, you know. 
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sillery, stationed at Rawul Pindee, 
d when Hill came home last year he 
med him over again to me, and soon 
er I brought him here.” 
‘Thanks very much, Colonel, for the 
tecedents of this man,” said Mr. Bert- 
id. ‘We shall be very glad to take 
n, indeed.” 
so the conversation ended, and so it 
ppened that Sea-pie got into the ser- 
‘e of the friend to whom Conqueror 
mpass owed the shelter of a home 
en cast upon the beach at Boulogne 
m the wreck of the ill-fated vessel 
ose name he bore. 
Che despatch which summoned Mr. 
1 Mrs. Bertrand_to the Mauritius in- 
1ated that M. Chatelain might live 
‘ some weeks, or might die at any 
ment, in the opinion of his medical 
‘n, consequently Mrs. Bertrand was 
‘king out anxiously as they entered 
> harbour of Port Louis for news of 
ct father’s condition. The anxieties 
Mrs. Bertrand had been augmented 
the state of her husband’s health ; 
» sea voyage had, however, improved 
s slightly, and although very delicate, 
danger was apprehended from the 
lady from which he suffered. 
‘Sea-pie, will you look and sce if 
‘re is any messenger from M. 
atelain from the Virginie estate while 
get ready to go ashore?” said Mrs. 
rtvrand. With the usual oriental sa- 
.m, raising the backs of both hands to 
: turban, Sea-pie obeyed his mistress’s 
ler, going to the vessel’s gangway and 
mning the occupants of every shore- 
at that came alongside for some 
‘ssenger from M. Chatelain. 
No one came, however, and taking 
‘ve of the captain and officers of the 
‘paul, the consul and his wife took a 
ore-boat, and were quickly rowed up 
> harbour between the tiers of vessels 
vored in line that filled the port, up 
the stone steps of the landing-place 
its head. A hired carriage was im- 
‘diately obtained, and they drove off 
mg the Pamplemousse road, towards 
Chatelain’s great sugar estate, Mrs. 
rtrand being filled with the saddest 
Prehensions about her father. 
Although she knew no advice could 
ve reached him of their arrival by 
y sooner route from Boulogne than 
# one they had taken, and that conse- 
ony her father could not be in- 
‘med how or when she and her hus- 
nd might be expected to reach the 
and, still she felt confident that 
sre her father alive some of his people 
nld have been sent to every vessel 
riving in the harbour in which there 
ts the slightest probability of there 
ing passengers. 
The drive was performed almost in 
ence by the eccupants of the pair- 
se carriage which Sea-pie had 
cured for Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand upon 
nding at the steps. The scenery was 
wiliar to both, and, though striking 
‘ough to a new comer, hardly drew a 
ok or a remark from them as the 
srlage rattled along, past the market- 
se. so gay and bright with flowers 
id fruit, and enlivened by the presence 
‘dozens of beautiful creole girls 
iintily threading their way on bare 
et which ee ped out, perhaps, from 
ader a sill ress. These girls had 
indkerchiefs of bright colours tied 


round their black locks instead of any 
more formal covering, and this added 
to the picturesqueness of the scene. Mrs. 
Bertrand and her husband were too 
absorbed in their own thoughts, and 
their minds were dwelling too much 
upon the sad event which had summoned 
them to Virginie, to admit of their tak- 
ing any interest in what they passed on 
the road. The high pewk of Peterbot, 
with its almost inaccessible cylindrical- 
shaped summit, towered over the plains 
called the Champs de Mars et de l’Or at 
its feet, an object of interest to them 
generally on happier occasions, but now 
unnoticed. The road led out through 
Black Town, as it was called, the abode 
of labouring negroes and creoles, the 
Indian and Chinese residents of the 
same class having a suburb they styled 
Malabar Town at the other end. The 
dwellings, however, were poor, and 
there were streets of wooden thatched 
huts occupied by the lowest portion of 
the population of Port Louis. This 
part of the road was quickly tra- 
versed, and passing the city barrier 
where a smal] post of Police Gardes 
were stationed at the limit of the town, 
the travellers emerged upon the open 
country. There were but few trees by 
the way here. 

The Flac Mountains, which extend 
across the island about its centre, 
appeared in the distance, looking 
green and wooded, but the road lay 
along a plain until an abrupt turn 
brought them in sight of the sea. 
Turning inland again as_ they ap. 

roached the Virginie estate and the 

Shateau Chatelain near Pamplemousse, 

a large sugar mill was passed, then 
tields of the cane in various stages of 
maturity, at last a long avenue of trees 
appeared ahead, and at the end of this 
the square red brick mansion with 
white stone copings called the Chateau 
Chatelain met their view. 

At the sight of the home where her 
early life had been spent, Mrs. Bertrand 
exclaimed, “Thank Heaven, we are here 
at last, and shall soon know all.” 

As the carriage drove up to the steps 
of the principal entrance a number of 
creoles, employed upon the estate, made 
their appearance from various quarters, 
and two native Indian servants pre- 
sented themselves at the door to receive 
the new arrivals. Madame Dupont, a 
middle-aged dark-eyed handsome creole 
lady who had occupied the position of 
housekeeper to M. Chatelain since the 
death of his wife, shortly after Mrs. 
Bertrand was born, also appeared 
dressed in the deepest mourning to re- 
ceive the consul and his wife. A glance 
at this lady’s costume was sufficient in- 
timation of the truth. 

“We are too late—” exclaimed the 
consul. 

“ My dear, dear father! Oh, Madame 
Dupont, is he really dead?” cried Mrs. 
Bertrand, wringing her hands, the tears 
starting to her eyes as she spoke. 

“Your father died a week after he 
svas taken coil.” replicd Madame Lu- 

ont, taking a lace-edged handkerchief 

rom the pocket of her richly-trimmed 
dress and putting it to her eyes. 

“He died quite suddenly, but passed 
away without the least struggle and 
apparently without pain.” 

“Show us to our rooms, please,” said 


Mr. Bertrand. “Come, my dear, you had 
better retire for a while, and endeavour 
to bear this loss with resignation.” So 
saying, the consul Jed his wife to the 
apartments pointed out by Madame 
Dupont. 

In a few days Mrs. Bertrand began to 
recover her ordinary composure of mind, 
and she and her husband turned their 
attention to the conditior of things at 
the chateau. Since the death of M. 
Chatelain the greatest confusion and 
want of any kind of order or regularity 
in the house and on the estate appeared 
to prevail. Madame Dupont, who had 
rooms of her own in one_wing of the 
chateau allotted to her by the lateowner, 
was constantly ceeupied with her own 
concerns; the people employed upon the 
estate took but little or no notice of the 
instructions she gave occasionally, more 
as a matter of form than anything else, 
and the servants in the chateau betrayed 
an almost equal indifference to her 
authority. This was partly due to the 
fact that M. Chatelain had employed no 
regular manager, but superintended 
everything himself, making the most 
active ani intelligent hand in a gang, 
or party, engaged in any work in the 
sugar plantations and mills his leading 
man and representative for the time. 
This style of conducting a large sugar- 
growing and manufacturing concern had 
its advantages while the head and brain 

ower that directed it was ever present. 

3ut directly this supervision and direc- 
tion ceased, everything appeared to get 
out of gear. 

Mr. Bertrand at once realised the 
position, and it soon became clear to him 
that circumstances had created a task 
for him to undertake, in the management 
of his wife’s property, which would cer- 
tainly interfere with his retention of his 

ost in the consular service, and which he 

eared might overtax his strength, not 
being by any means in robust health. 
Fortunately, the air at the estate Vir- 
ginie was pure and invigorating, and 
the climate of the Isle of France seemed 
to be acting beneficially already upon 
him, and this gave him hopes of being 
able to cope with the situation. 

“What we first want, my dear, is a 
thoroughly confidentialand trustworthy 
person about us in the house, for I do 
not seem to feel we can place any trust 
in your late father’s housekeeper or any 
of the servants,” said Mr. Bertrand to 
his wife as they were discussing the 
state of affairs about a fortnight after 
their arrival. 

“Well, dear, why not put Sea-pie in 
an authoritative and responsible post in 
the household?” suggested the lady. 

“Not a bad iden,” replied her husband, 
“T think 1 will,” and touching a gong 
that hung ina corner of the room, Mr. 
Bertrand ordered Sea-pie to be sent to 
him. The Sindee appeared in a few 
moments, and, making his usual salute, 
stood before his master silent and 
attentive. - Woe 

“Everything seems in disorder in this 
Cea-pic,” began the consul. 
es, Cahib. It is so.’ 

“ And on the estate I can see it is the 
same.” ‘ r 

“Got no master, Sahib,” replied the 
Sindee. 

“The Indian servants do not heed 
Madame Dupont.” 
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“Not in the least, Sahib.” 

“ And the creole hands on the planta- 
tion do as they like.” 

“Which means not much work, Sahib, 
you may be sure.” 

“Mrs. Bertrand and myself propose 
to try and put things in order, Sea-pie.” 

© Yes, Sahib.” 


“And we are going to make you 
Major-Domo, but i dou not wish you to 
confine yourself to the house only.” 

Sea-pie’s lips opened, and his white 
teeth showed slightly as he made a deep 
salaam in reply to this 

“Can you undertake this duty, think 
you?” continued the consul. 


Sea-pie salaamed again. 

“And mind, I aust be informal d 
everything that occurs in the chiva: 
I look on you as my confidential sett’ 

“I will deserve your trust, : 
said the Sindee, and the converuuz 
ended then for the time. 

(To be continued.) 


No:tervs Wagner was right when he 

said that the surest way to make 

a Company a success is to eppes! to the 

imagination of mankind, and work upon 
their credulity. 

His scheme succe 


ded entirely on ac- 
count of its extravagant pretensions, 
which were everywhere discussed. The 
newspapers took it up, and although 
they would not have devoted _ten lines 
gratuitously to an ordinary Company, 
they gave up several columns to 
discuss the prospectus of this one. 
Colonial vanity had doubtless a share in 
this, for those most sceptical in the 
realisation of the project were gratified 
by the fact that the idea emanated 
from Australia, ‘The scheme was soon 
known all over Australasia, Would-be 
shareholders besieged the oflice in 
Queen Street. And before very lon; 

eter Gryphins, Wagner, Vogel, and 
Co., sole agents, were under the delight- 
ful necessity of opening a deposit at 
a bank. 

The strangest fact about the project 
was that Costerus Wagner had not 
even taken the trouble to explain by 
what means he intended to carry it out. 
He was probably well advised in this ; 
for opponents had nothing but con- 
jecture to fall back upon. Costerus 
declared that he would keep his secret 
safe until the Company was thoroughly 
established. Such reticence was highly 
applauded by the credulous, who were 
more eager than ever to embark their 
money in a Company so judiciously 
managed. 

The only plan_in reality that the 
promoters of the Company had in view 
was to get two millions of money. 

But a meeting had to be called, and 
some sort of explanation given. It was 
attended by stockbrokers, merchants, 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. Laurie. 


CHAPTER VI.— THE COMPANY. 


ship-owners, brokers, and crowds of 
commercial men generally. On the 
platform sat Lord Randolph Cletherow, 
a young nobleman on a visit to Aus- 
tralia. 

The preliminaries over, and Lord 
Randolph unanimously voted to the 
chair, Costerus Wagner stood forth to 
develop his programme. 

“The time,” said he, “has arrived 
when the continents of earth are divided 
among its various races. A new field 
must be sought for British enterprise. 

“Quite close to the earth, a few mil- 
lions of leagues away in space, is another 
world as yet unexplored, ready and wait- 
ing to yield her riches up to the human 
race. UApplause.) This world is the in- 
separable companion of our earth. It 
is so near that our telescopes have deter- 
mined the form of its continents, the 
height of its mountains, and the con- 
figuration of its seas: so closely asso- 
ciated to it with our life that from ages 
immemorial time has been measured by 
the Junar changes. [tis high time 
that the moon should be brought into 
direct communication with her mother 
country, her sovereign protector, the 
earth. (Renewed applause) 

“T will not insult my audience by re- 
peating what all the world knows con- 
cerning the moon. Everyone knows 
that the moon is a globe, 2,153 miles in 
diameter, and that her surface is equal to 
a thirteenth part of the earth, and is 
four times the size of Europe. As 
to her distance from the earth, I 
only mention it to draw attention to 
its insignificance. She is scarcely 


| 240,000 miles away, that is to say.!i 
twenty times the distance bev 
Melbourne and London ! 

“T will even maintain that, x' 
matter of fact, and taking into a% 
the actual progress of science, the m+ 
is nearer to us than was the (aps 
Good Hope to the Greeks of the: 
of Pericles. 

“But we do not yet know if th 
is inhabited. If she is people 
civilised and numerous race. 
commerce will find in her a new: 
if on the contrary, she is uninh 
the vast mineral riches of her 
soil belong of right to British ind: 
(“Hear ! Hear !”) . 

“There can be no doubt ast" 
general opinion” said Lord Ra 
Cletherow. ‘ Consequently I will » 
proceed to read the Articles of Asx 
tion. ‘ 

“Article I. The direction ct *! 
works is now, and shall remain 
their completion, in the hands 
Costerus Wagner, assisted by Me 
Peter Gryphins and Ignaz Vogel} 
orginators of the enterprise.” ; 

“May I speak?” said a young 1 
witha very French accent. Hissi" 
card was rapidly on fron i: 
to hand till it reached the pres 
who, reading it aloud, said, — 

“M_. Norbert Mauny, doctor of 
assistant astronomer at the Pans 
servatory.” Y 

All eyes turned to the strange’,°? 
had already taken possession of 
platform. as: 

“Gentlemen,” he began at one 
wish to make one very simple obs" 
ticn. I have purchased twenty si" 
in this company. This proves DY fu 
in the enterprise, which I hope '° 
successfully carried out. But ¥' 
have quite understood the wisdott 
the promoters in keeping the ™ 
he employed secret. unti the Comps 
was. formed, I protest against © 
further progress without some XI" 
ledge of the nature of those mean’ | 

Wagner, visibly disconcerted, bat “ 
return to the platform. sh 

“Gentlemen,” said he, boldly, 
lute secrecy concerning the meu" 
be employed is one of the indispe"s 
clements of success in an enter? 
this kind. You have been goo 
to trust me hitherto: I beg 
continuance of your confidence 
only safeguard ‘against imitators 
rivals !” 


we 


for 4 
gs cut 


“We can settle it ina way tht" 
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isfy every one,” replied Norbert 
uny. “ Let the promoters of the 
erprise communicate their plans toa 
mittee of members chosen now, who 
retire into a private room for the pur- 
e of hearing the facts, and draw up 
ummary to be communicated to us; 
1 let them use their discretion as to 
tters that it may be advisable to keep 


ret.” 

True! True!” exclaimed several 
scribers. 

No! No!” cried others. “We will 


have a committee! We demand a 
»lic and open explanation.” 

‘here ensued a great uproar ; and at 
zth the president declared that the 
eral feeling was in favour of a 
slic explanation, even with certain 
ervations if necessary. 

.fter consultation with his partners, 
gner seemed to have made up his 
1d. Returning a third time to the 
tform, he said, 

Gentlemen, I should certainly have 
ferred absolute secrecy, and I still 
nk it would have been the wisest 
rse on_every ground; but I quite 
lerstand your very natural curio- 
’; and after all, as our Company is 
v irrevocably formed, there will be 
harm in letting you know the great 
lines of my project.” (Hear, hear !) 
s leading principle is this. The dis- 
ce in perigee of the moon is scarcely 
00 leagues, as I said just now. What 
0,000 leagues? About twenty-seven 
es the diameter ef our globe, and 
, even the length of the iron rails 
t cover its surface, supposing these 
be laid end to end. Is this to 
nd in the way of the generation that 
enetrated the Mont Cenis and the 
othard, and made the Suez Canal ? 
hink not, indeed. In my opinion 
is simply a question of constructing 
facial tubular tunnel of sufficient 
gth, having its foundation on the 
th and directed vertically towards 
-moon. It will be made of segments 
cast-iron, laid end to end. One seg- 
nt firmly fixed, the rest will be merely 
juestion of numbers. It may seem 
old undertaking, but it is quite prac- 
ible. All due proportions observed, 
s only as if a capillary tube of forty- 
r inches in length were tixed on an 
ange two and one-third inches in dia- 
ter. You have merely to substi- 
e the globe for the orange, and in 
ice of the capillary tube, one that 
ill be of a sufficient length and 
‘adth. The problem is _the same. 
is is my main idea. I must, of 
irse, be reticent concerning the requi- 
e ways and means to carry it into 
vctice, for your common sense will 
| you that it would be dangerous to 
-ak of them here in detail. Suffice it 
it the plans have been long and care- 
ly studied and_matured, and they 
»“now ready. They are not in the 
st chimerical, and will appear quite 
nple when we come to carry them 
rad 


Some little applause followed, but it 
is slight and of a hesitating nature. 
i© audience were evidently disap- 
inted with the explanation. All eyes 
rned to Norbert Mauny, who had, for 
part, listened with ill-concealed 
orn, 

“A mighty simple question, indeed 


” 


he said. “How do you mean to climb 
your chimney? Perhaps by means of a 
rope?” 

“The problem is capable of many 
solutions,” retorted Wagner, “and we 
can make our choice between them 
when we are building the tunnel.” 

“You will certainly have plenty of 
time,” replied the French astronomer. 

“Not so much as you seem tothink!” 
exclaimed Costerus. “I guarantee to 
finish it within five years!” 

“Tn five yearst. said Norbert, takin 
out his pocket-book. “If I understan 
rightly, you contemplate the erection 
of a kind of tower of Babel? An enor- 
mous lighthouse, in fact, on the widest 
and highest site you can find, say on 
the summit of the Himalayas, with one 
storey rising above another up to the 
moon? Not to be so indiscreet as to 
inquire how you expect to enable your 
workmen to breathe when they have 
reached_a certain height above the 
earth, I will take the bare figures 
you give, and this is the result: sup- 
posing that your tower rises at the rate 
of 328 feet a year—which, with two or 
three exceptions, is the greatest height 
ever yet attained by any monument— 
it will take 500,000 years to complete it! 
Supposing that its annual progress is 
three miles, you would require 65,000 
years. If it grows at the rate of 375 
miles, it will take 508 years. If at the 
rate of 3,000 miles, you will require 
eighty years to finish it. 

“Tn order to bring it to completion in 
five years, it must rise at the rate of 
over 50,000 miles a year. It is, you sce, 
a matter of simple calculation !” 

A cold shower-bath could not have 
produced a more chilling effect upon 
the audience. 

“We must have our money back !” 
exclaimed a corn merchant. 

“Yes, yes, let us have our money 
back !” echoed scores of voices. 

In vain the President tried to restore 
order. 

He was about to put on his hat as a 
sign that the meeting was dissolved, 
when Norbert Mauny checked him with 
a sign that he had more to say. 

Silence ensued at once. 

“Tt does not follow that everythin; 
is bad about the Company,” he said. * 
am far from so thinking. On the con- 
trary, I must own that the problem it 
proposes to solve has been working in 
my mind for some years past, and I call 
it a disgrace that humanity has not yet 
conquered our near satellite, the moon ! 
I agree with Mr. Wagner that if we do 
not set about it, the matter will 
assuredly be settled by our sons or 
grandsons, who will laugh at the idea 
of its having been deemed impossible. 
It is not the practicability of the 
scheme that I have criticised, but the 
proposed plan of action, which seems to 
me to be equally puerile and imprac- 
ticable ; whereas it would be compara- 
tively an ensy task to overcome all the 
difficulties by other means.” 

“ How now!” exclaimed Wagner. 
“You have your own little plan, have 

ou? Why on earth didn’t you say so 

fore?” 

“Yes,” answered Norbert ; “I have 
my own plan, and I am ready to lay it 
before the assembly if they wish me to 
do so. I have come to Melbourne for 


that purpose. But, first of all, I must 
give an account of myself, that I may 
not be looked upon as an Utopian.” 

“Yes! Yes! That’sit. Speak out!” 
exclaimed the audience. 

Encouraged by the applause he met 
with, Norbert began by giving, with a 
frank modesty of demeanour, the broad 
outlines and aims of his life and studies. 
The son of an inspector-general of 
forests, he had passed with distinction 
through the Naval and the Polytechnic 
Schools. At the age of twenty-two he 
was a pupil of the Astronomical Obser- 
vatory of Paris. He had accompanied 
the scientific expeditions to Tahiti and 
the Isle of Kerguelen, and on the morrow 
of his obtaining the great Gobert prize 
for proficiency in the study of spectrum 
analysis he had the singular good for- 
tune to make the discovery of two 
hitherto unknown planets. Inheriting 
soon afterwards a small independent 
fortune, he was about to start on a fresh 
mission to Tasmania, when he heard 
with surprise of the new Company in 
course of formation at Melbourne. 
Mauny himself had always been in- 
clined to these speculative dreams. 
Often and often he had spent long nights 
in taking observations of the moon, and 
as he explored her continents, craters, 
and valleys, and photographed every 
little detail of her surface, he had in- 
dulged in many a dream as to the pos- 
sibility of reaching her distant shores. 
He had made no secret of his wild 
theories, and had angered more than 
one old astronomer accustomed only 
tothe routine of daily observations in 
accordance with known rules of science. 
In vain did the young man point to the 
gigantic strides made of late in physical 
science, until now clearer and more 
detailed impressions of our satellite can 
be taken with the telescope and camera 
obscura than are obtainable of the 
African Continent. He had long thought 
that he had solved the problem. The 
only difficulty that stopped the way 
was the enormous capital required. 
But now the money was at hand ; and 
though possibly the subscribers could 
not claim it back, they had an indisput- 
able right to say how it should be 
employed. 

“Speak up! speak up!” was cried. 

“1 come now,” said the young orator, 
sipping a glass of water, “to my plan.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WHIRLPOOL AND THE WATERSPOUT. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “AMONG THE GEY 


bath is one of the old-fashioned ones 
in which the water runs away below 
through a grating which is stopped by a 
plug attached to a string, Often have I 
watched the water in the morning running 
away silently for a little time, then becom. 
ing noisy, then a whirlpool forming over 
the hole, then the centre of the whirlpool 
sinking slowly down to the grating, and then 
a most ear-splitting noise from the strugsle 
between the water and the air. 

How is this whirlpool caused? First there 
is a streakiness in the water, then a dimple 
gradually growing deeper, until at last there 
is a funnel leading down right to the grating 
with not adrop of water in it! The eddy 
always revolves one way, from left to right, 


and on all occasions it begins a few inches | 


from over the waste-pipe, and is slowly 
drawn towards it until the funnel is vertical. 

The explanation is not very difficult. 
The hole own which the water Hows is not 


PART 1 


Two of the most famous of the world's 
whirlpools are, however, due to other 
causes, Our old friend, Charybdis, is 
eansed by the wind acting obliquely on the 
swift enurrent which sets towards the light- 
house from the north during six hours, and 
from the south during the next six hours, 
and so on alternately. When the wind is 
high the swelling of the waves is such that 
small vessels driven within the limits of 
the agitation may be sunk by the waves 
breaking over them, and large ones may be 
driven on to the Italian shore, and end 
their days on the rock of Seylla. About 
Cape Peloro the rocks are hollow, and the 
dashing of the waves against them makes 
the noise as of the barking of de which 
has probably given rise to the e that 
the monster is waiting for the riner, 
with dogs and wolves ready to devour him. 

The Maelstrom otf the Norwegian coast 
is also due to the battle between wind and 


Tre aes) 


An Alpine Snow-Spout. 


quite at the end of the bath. The flowing 
of the water causes a current, and this 
current extends beyond the hole and strikes 
ayainst the end of the bath, and is thrown 
lack to meet the water flowing along the 
other side, and so forms an eddy which 
increases in speed the longer the water is 
running away. That this is so can be 
easily proved. If L shut off the waste there 
is no whirlpool whatever; if I open the 
waste but a little way there are the faintest 
possible symptoms of one ; but if I pull the 
plug right up the water runs offat full speed, 
and an eddy is formed in a few seconds. 

Now this is a very fair example of what 
goes on in streams and seas. The water 
runs into a narrowing channel and is 
shouldered off from the sides, as the space 
through which it runs contracts ; and it in- 
creases in speed. When the channel widens 
the current continues in the centre and 
there is slackwater under the shelter of the 
slight projection. The stream that has 
been narrowed is higher than that in the 
broadened river, and the dead water is 
sacked towards it and spun round into a 
whirlpool. Stand on a bridge, look at a 
weir, and note how the eddies are formed 
in the sheltered places. 


tide. When wind meets tide between the 
islands of Mosker and Warae the water is 
lashed up to such an extent as to be heard 
for miles. In moderate weather at high 
and low water ships pass through the strait 
fearlessly, but when the wind is high and 
the tide is on the run they give the channel 
a wide berth, lest they should be drawn 
into the current and founder like Edgar 
Allan Poe's imaginary schooner. 

Does the reader remember how that went 
down? ‘ How often we made the circnit 
of the belt it is impossible to say. We 
careered round and round for perhaps an 
hour, flying rather than floating, getting 
gradually more and more into the middle 
of the surge, and then nearer and nearer to 
its horrible inneredge. All this time I had 
never let go of the ring-bolt. My brother 
was at the stern, holding on to a small 
pmpty water-cask, which had been securely 
lashed under the coop of the counter, and 
Was the only thing on deck that had not 
been swept overboard when the gale first 
took us. As we approached the brink of 
the pit he let go his hold upon this, and 
made for the ring, from which, in the agony 
of his terror, he endeavoured to force my 
hands, as it was not large enough to afford 


Ss," ETC., ETC. 


us both a seenre grasp. I never iets ie * 
avief than when [ saw him atte: 
act—althongh T knew he was a 
when he did it—a raving maniac i 

sheer fright. I did not care, huw-+ + 
contest the point with him. | ke 
could make no difference whether «i 
us held on at all; so I let him | 
bolt, and went astern to the cal. 
there was no difficulty in doing, 
smack flew round steadily envogh 
upon an even keel, only swaying 
fro with the immense sweeps and se 
of the whirl. Scarcely had I securei : 
self in my new position when we ;3\- 
wild lurch to starboard, and rushel | 
long into the abyss. 1 muttered a 
to God, and thonght all was over. 

“As I felt the sickening sweep 
desccat I had instinctively tightens! 
hold upon the Darrel and close! my ¢ 
For some seconds I dared not open i 
while I expected instant destruction. « 
wondered that I was not already is =| 
death-struggles with the water. But: 
ment after moment elapsed. [still |: 
The sense of falling had ceased, an!“ 
motion of the vessel seemed much ai. 
been before while in the belt of foam.* 
the exception that she now lay more a: 
I took courage, and looked once agait 
the scene. mi 

‘Never shall I forget, the sensitie # 
awe, horror, and admiration with wie 

zed about me. The boat appeared 14 

amgsingy as if by magic, midway d 
upon the interior surface of 3 funnel, 1 
in circumference, prodigions in dep'b. 2 
whose perfectly smooth sides might bM 
been mistaken for ebony, but for the * 
wildering rapidity with which the 
around, and for the gleaming and hs 
radiance they shot forth, as the rays ih 
full moon, from that eireular rift ami! 4 
clouds which I have already dexeries 
streamed in a flood of golden glory shy 
the black walls, and far away dova 2 
the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

“At first [ was too much confuel # 
observe anything accurately. The 
burst of terrific grandeur was all thst 
Deheld. When I recovered mysel: 
however, my gaze feN instinctively 
ward in this direction. I was @ 
obtain an unobstructed view, fru 
manner in which the smack hung 
inclined surface of the pool. She “ 
upon an even keel—that is to say. ik f 
lay in a plane parallel with that 
water—but this latter sloped at an aio" 
more than forty-tive degrees, 90 Ui © 
seemed to be lying upon her beam cr 
could not help observing, nevertheles. 
I had scarcely more difficulty in ™ 
ing my hold’and footing in this s! 
than if we had been upon a dead lere 
this, I suppose, was owing to thes 
which we revolved. 

“The rays of the moon seemed 
the very bottom of the profound te 
still I could make out nothing dott” 
on account of a thick mist in whic a 
thing there was enveloped, and Orgel! 
there hung a magnificent rainbow, Wo " 
narrow and tottezing bridge which ” Tine 
men say is the only pathway betwen a 
and Eternity. This mist or spray Wy tle 
doubt occasioned by the clase at 
great walls of the funnel, as they allt 
together at the bottom; but the s 
went up to the heavens from om 
mist I dare not attempt to descr! 
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ut enough. Those who wish to finish 
adventure of the Maelstrom, or Mos- 
strum rather, as the Norsemen call it, 
refer to the original, obtainable of all 
ksellers. Suffice it for us to say that 
igh the whirlpool is strong enough to 
the fish with the violence it throws 


them ashore, say for one day during the 
year, on the other days it is meek and mild 
enough for touriste to steam through. The 
important thing is to note that it is caused 
by two forces acting in opposition to each 
other, the wind serving the same pur; 


as the narrowing banks in river eddies. 


And that reminds us that under an eddy 
the river bed must necessarily sustain less 
pressure than elsewhere, and co juently 
the water there has a tendency to lift up 
the pebbles and earth, and thus do damage 
by undermining. 

(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE 


WIxDow GARDEN.—We promised to bring 
his branch of our Doines to the front this 
hb, and now du so. We hardly ever drive along 
‘est streets of the West End of London in spring- 
without a feeling of pleasure in noticing how 
ily many of the balconies and windows are 
vated and beautified with spring flowers; and 
: summer is in its prime the same wealth of 
ty. and even more, is still to be seen around 
» because now the climbing and trailing things 
Min their leafy and floral glory. 
yet it does not take a great deal to make even 
arming Jisplay of colour, nor is the expeuse 


) have already given many hints during the last 
months about making winduw-boxes. These 
f course, simply arranged on the window-sill, 
if tastefnlly made, very pretty they luok. The 
teelf ought to be as runmy and large as the 
ledge of the window will sustain with safety. 
is a hint worth remembering, or you may come 
def. 1f the box is in an upper window, get a 
nter to secure it. We have known terrible 
ents occar, from the blowing down in a squall of 
ow-boxes and flower-pota. 
re ought to bea little awning or screen fitted 
the window-boxes. This is to draw down 
nec , and so cover the flowers from over- 
‘sun or rain, As for the soll, it will be best to 
\ compost from the nurseryman. ut good 
:n soil will do if mixed with leafy manure and 
The soll, you see, must he open, and rich 
i.” By the time this reaches you ‘it will, of 
e, be rather late to put in bulbs. ou may 
ransplant them if you take up a hall of 
herewith. Last spring we transplanted to a 
ow-hox lovely hyacinths and crocuses, making 
a show, before any one had come down to 
ifast, and these flowers bloomed well for a whole 
h nearly. 
+ a show in early spring we can, then, always 
vack upon crocuses, blue, yellow, and’ white ; 
drops, double or single: tulips, the dwart 
es in front, and arranged as to colour; bya- 
8 arranged in the same way; daffodils, and 
roses. When spring advances somewhat, we 
in front, perhaps, s row of the pale-green pyre- 
n, next a row of dark-vine lobelia, with a back- 
id of cyclamens, cinerarias, amd. calceolarias. 
mn carly growing aud lovely creeper, you can 
y beat the wild convolvolus. Simply get the 
and lay a few in, and, if you water and manure 
they will be up your window trellis-work, and 
g your thooghts away to fairyland ere May is 
alvanced. The fuchsias and geraninms will 
in in May, and now you can have ferns and 
*s—the loveliest will still be in bloom ; the 
hrum should not, we think, be allowed to 
r. its foliage being its chief charm. 
ep everything about your boxes clean and.tidy. 


OUR 


I—Literary Competition. 
(Continued from page 319.) 
SECoND Division (ages from 17 to 20). 


Prize—One Guinea. 
SELLON (aged 13), 2, Chaucer Road, Bedford. 


CERTIFICATES. 


names are arranged approximately in the order 
of merit.) 


$ Day, 70, Marchmont Crescent, Edinburgh. 
© G. Catozza, 36, Colvestone Crescent, Dalston, 


Loan, Connaught Avenue, Loughton, Essex, 


MARCH. 


Do not forget that the plants breathe through their 
leaves, so keep them free from dust. Keep the earth 
well stirred too, and water in the evenings. Do not 
have the box alwaysin asop. Of course you have 
drained it before you filled it, but, despite this, tov 
much water will do more harm than good. We 
will give further hints as the summer gues on. 


THE PouLTry RUN.—For many and many a past 
year the subject of how to make poultry has 
been mooted und disputed till it is tiring. itherto 
we believe poultry-farming on a large scale has not 
been a tinancial success. We get millions and mil- 
lions of our eggs from France, because almoat every 
one in the country there are miniature farmers or 
landowners, and “grow” their own eggs. So you 
see what cannot be done on a grand scale is possible 
on a small, and this should be good news—if news it 
be—to our boys. 

On the subject of feeding for flesh or egg-prodncing. 
chemistry and science are uften brought to bear, but 
as often as not without very happy results. We 
know, fur instance, that fowls require so much of 
flesh-forming constituents in their food, and so 
much bone-producing and fattening material. Well. 
teke peas and beans, and analyse them. Here we 
get of starch 48 parts, fat 2, gluten, etc., flesh- 
formers, 26, vone-making material, say 3 parts. Uats, 
on the other hand, would have 10 parts less of flesh: 
forming matter, but more starch und oil, the heat- 
givers. Well, ‘suppose we choose—chemically—a 
tood for “tuckie,” are we certain that ‘‘tuckie” will 
thrive on it? By no means, and there {s where the 
worry comes in. However, cheinistry’s assistance is 
not tw be despised. Take a cuse in point. We kuowa 
man who keeps an immense quantity of fowls, and 
when he wants to fatten a few dozen, he pens them, 
and feeds almost wholly on rice with a little milk. 
Well, there is science here, for rice contains no less 
than’ 80 per cent. of starch, er fattening material. 
Povple going to the market will choose the biggest 
fowl, although the fat is useless to a great extent. 
On the question of feeding we will have more to say 
next month. Meanwhile, we trust you have plenty 
of eggs, and that you have young chickeus as well. 
Be most careful to guard these latter from damp and 
cold, and feed from morn till dewy eve, and feed 


well. No occasion for wuste, but they ought to have 
enough. Attend to yourrun. Do not let the gravel 
get foul. It would Le a good plan to turn the yard 


all over, and put down new gravel, for a place that 
fowls occupy season after season stands greatly in 
ueed of disinfection, 


Tuer PIGkON LorT.—Some years ago we advised 
our readers to go in fur a garden pigeonry. This 
has much to recommend it. One of the most stc- 
cessful breeders of the age, a gentleman who lives in 
Haddington, N.B., has his pigeoury in the garden. 
We have not 3) 


MONTH. 


! place shonld be like. Briefly, it consists of the 

reeding-houses, a covered shed with perches, aut 
an aviary, or the shed iteelf may be the aviary. 
Willesden-paper does excellently well for a roof. 

Attend now to spring repairs, and finish your 
spring cleaning, if you have uot already done 20. 
Beware of overcrowding. Keep everything clean, and 
have your fountains aml hoppers always well filled. 
Buy tick beans and other seeds when cheapest ; have 
Jour graiu-boxes well protected from mice. If you 
have many pigcons, and are much troubled with 
mice, it is a guod plan to train up a kitten as guard 
of the loft, 

Your birds may be mated now. The pairs must be 
strong, young, and bold. 


THE AvraARY.—Your breeding-cages may be now 
taken out and seen to. Perhaps s thorough clean 
and scour out may be necessary before you nse them, 
but i you did this before putting them away, it will 
not take you long now to make them fit. Mate 
about the middle of the month, if the weather be not 
too cold. Commence from the first day the pair is 
together to feed on egg and bread-crumb. 


THE RaABBITRY.—Your bunnies will be now look- 
fog fresh and lively. We trust that everything in 
and around the hutches is as sweet and clean as pew 
soverrigns, and that you stady regularity in feeding, 
and cleaning, and bedding. It not, skin complaints, 
debility, and all sorts of trouble are sure to cume. 


THE KENNKL.—We frequently see people adver. 
tising for puppies, who must over distemper, 
Here are one or two facts about this curse of the 
kennel. (1) Pups need not have it atall. Ours never 
have it. Good management, clean, warm bedding, 
plenty of judicious food, and big bones, and old boots 
to play with, are sure preveutives. (2) Distemper 
cannot be cured. It is a disease depending on blood 
Poisoning. The dog must be nursed through it, 


symptoms being watched for and treated, and the 


THE Bee WoRLD.—Bees begin to come out now 
and look after the flowers. ‘They still want feeding 
and artificial pollen. Purchase stocks. There are 
plenty of journals devoted to bees; and, if you mean 
to 5o regularly in for this fascinating fancy, Jon 
ought to take one vut. Beware of wasps; and, if 
snow falls, shield and clear from that. 


THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS.—Manure 
beds, and spread what you have put out. Dig, rake, 
aud sow your seeds in row Plant potatoes. Clean 
and tidy walks and borders. Finish pruuing fruit 
and roses. Attend to your flowers; if sown last 


e here tu describe what such a \ 


Bion under glass, they will suon be ready to plant 
out, 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


AONES CLARKE, Glen Parva Barracks, near Leicester. 

RoBERT Bair, Wilton Hill, Hawick, N.B. 

ARTHUR HAROLD STORRS, 8t. Stephen's Vicarage, 
‘Tonbridge, Kent. 

Lovis FRANK THORNE, 22, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

W. 8. CLowEs, Weston Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 

W. WH. GEE, Jun., 4, The Terrace, Parktown, 
Oxford. 

IAROLD MAYALL, Holy Trinity Vicarage, Darwen, 


Lancashire. 

J._H. Jounson, National School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex. 

R. Rnopgs, Ferndale, Gascoyne Road, South Hack- 


ney. 
K. E. MOTHERSOLE, 23, Head Street, Colchester. 


| ALFRED HENRY ALLAN, 90, Chetwynd Road, Dart- 
mouth Park Hill, X.W. 

ALBERT W. ROBERTSON, 30, Manchester Road, Roch- 
dale, Lancashire. 

A.J. Motson, Kay Park Crescent, Kilmarnock. 

JOHN PLANT, 7, Brisbane Street, Greenock, N.B. 

| MINNIE J. SHAW, Eastville, Beaches Road, 

Brouwich, Staffs. 

HrrBert Howanrn, Fir Cottage, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 

E. M. PENNINGTON, 45, Gienray Strect, Roath, Car- 
ditt. 


West 


Norbury, near 


KatuHantnre D. MApDbISON, Partney Hall, Spilsby, 
Lincolnsh'ee. 

Hesrr RicHarpsoy, Cherry Cottage, Nursery Road, 
Market Hasen, Linc. 

P, LirrLEwooD, Fairhaven, Folkestone Road, Dover. 
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THIRD DIVISION (ages from 14 to 17). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
{To be divided equally between the two following 
competitors.) 
ARTHUR M. D. Hanes (aged 15), Clergy Orphan 
School, Canterbury. 
SYDNEY F. PARKER (aged 16), 8, The Parade, Little 
Road, Fulham, s.w. 
CERTIFICATES. 


(The names are arranged approximately in the order 
of merit.) 
LEONARD S. PERMAIN, 45, Above Bar, Southampton. 
GEorGE W. FRANKLIN, 1, Romberg Road, Tvoting. 
Mary FRASER, 28, Innes Strect, Inverness. 
ARTHUR H. VERNEDE, 91, Lansdowne Road, Notting 
ill, W. 
JouN F. STEPHENS, 19, Adamson Road, Belsize Park. 


F. JoHN LaMBCRN, 13, Forest Hill Road, Honor Oak, 
8B. 


R. J. ForsytH, Strathearn College, Edinburgh. 

T. G. G. TILLY, 40, The Grove, Hammersmith. 

W. Hoae, The Ferns, Lower Park Road, New South- 
gate. 

ALFRED ALLEN BROCKINGTON, 250, New John Street 
West, Birmingham. 


FRANK Grorce Larton, St. Stephen's Vicarage, 
Hounslow. 


HILDA BLUNDELL, Moulton Lodge, Luton, Beds. 
CHARLES GARNET EDEN, 35, Abbey Road, Oxford. 


Epita DIvALt, 170, London Road, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

WALTER M. ELKINGTON, 16, Hillmorton Road, 
Rugby. 

CHARLES G. SEXTON, 8, Kildare Terrace, Hanworth 
Road, Hounslow. 


FRANK Moran, 14, Lord Byron Street, Eccles New 
Road, Weaste, Manchester. 


FrepERIck E. BULLEN, 108, Bensham Grove, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey, 


LILY STENHOUSE, Chalet Ketterer, Clarens, La 
Suisse. 


WILLIAM JOHN SAUL, 9, 
Street, Hackney, a 


A. M. HAstiNnas, 6, John Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 
F. A. MILLS, 2, The Square, Shrewsbury, Salop. 
ALBERT SAVILL, Chipping Hill, Witham, Essex. 


CHARLES T. MEYER, 38, Rankeillov Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


TORN, BLACK; Strathview, New Scone Road, Perth, 


Ellingfort Road, Mare 


E. JEREMY, 19, Union Street, Merthyr Tydfl, South 
Wales. 


BALDWIN SYDNEY HARVRY, Haretbourne, Highgate,%. 


ROBERT CARTHEW, 24, Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.c. 


FountH DIvIsion (all ages up to 14). 
Prize--One Guinea. 

CHARLES INNOCENT FRETTON (aged 11), 103, New 

Road, Grays, Essex. 

CERTIFICATES. 

ARCHIBALD JOHNSON, 833 N, 22nd Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa., U. 
H. PEARCE, 9, Cobourg Street, Plymouth. 


F. GROVE PALMER, Mervyndene, Court Road, West 
Norwood, 8.5. 


KATE DIVALL, 170, London Road, Southborough, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


JEANIE MCGUFFIE, Rostherne, Knutsford. 


VIcTOR BLUMENTHAL, 13, Frognal, Finchley Road, 
NW. 


FREDERICK O. RAYNER, 4, Hollywood Road, s.w. 


EDMUND JOHN BURMAN, 7, Edric Road, New Cross, 
SEB 


Mary REDPATH, 46, Dyson Street, Walton, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM GARMAN, 210, Mare Street, Hackney. 
W. G. AYLAND, 11, Finsbury Circus, 5.c. 


Correspondence. 


Canary.—Summer rape mixed with canary, three of 
the latter to two of former. Green food sparingly. 
Bath once a day in hot weather, once a week in 
cold. Saffron is a tonic. No cayenne. You ask 
far too many questions. 7'wo is the allowance. 


A.M. V. E.—Phosphorus is poison. 


C. H. B.—Advertise your doves in “Exchange and 
Mart” or “Poultry.” Tick beans at any corn- 
dealer's, 


Fox TERRIERS.—Spratt’s Cure for Worms. 


Ap: 
chemist. i 


as . - 
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destroy them. Begin again wisely. You cannot 
keep any creature in close confinement without 
getting it bad. 

Ko-ko.--Pigeons are best fed from the hoppers, and 
these are tu be kept constantly filled with whole- 
some grain, and free from dust. 


MApMAN.—We know of no such book. 


REAPER OF B. O. P.—No; in caging away after the 
Ureeding season is done, separate the sexes, 


ForriGN STaMps.—Some of our readers send us 
foreign stamps in payment for books and publica 
tions advertised in the Boy's OWN PAPER. Please 
Tremem)cr that these are useless to us. All orders. 


for books ailvertised in our paper as published at 
our office must be accompanied with a money 
order, payable tu Joseph Tarn at the chief office, 
London. 


Icpy.—We seriously advise you to try something 
more lucrative and useful than teaching “ hand- 


writing.” You'll do no good. Your own caligra- 
phy would hardly pass muster, and your “gram- 
Inar” is painful. ple : ‘* The persons to ask 


Sor to be allowed.” 

DoorMovse.—It is ‘dormouse,” not ‘doormouse.” 
Feed on grain, nuts, a little fruit, bread-and-milk, 
ete. 

TAXIDERMIST. — 


Yon may perhaps get arsenical paste 
at bird-sturfer's. Corrosive sublimate is dreadfully 
dangerous, Strong sulution of alum and water 
does very well. 


INTERESTED READER.—You may get a violin that 
will do for about thirty shillings, but you will net 
succeed well without a few lessons. The violin is 
like no other instrument. 


A. KING.—Use Sanitas soap to wash your Yorkshire 
terrier. Once a fortnight is often enough no 
Feed on bread, milk, boiled rice, mashed greens, 
gravy, and a few meaty scraps.’ Not much fut. 
‘This feeding will do for any small dog. 


A. M. W.—No; rabbits must have oats. 


B, R. H.—Yon simply blow up the bladder by means 
of a pipe-stalk when it is taken out of the animal. 


8. P. J.—1. We hope to have a paper or two on silver 

d golden pheasants soon, 2. Amber is of various 
colours--some clear, somue grey and clouded, The 
value of it depends a good deal on tuste. 


BRIGHOSIAN.—Try the office of ‘Exchange and 
Mart” for a book on nursery gardening. Or adver- 
tise in “Gardening Work.” 


W. J, F.—The time blackbirds hegin te sing depends 
on the weather, Generally in February, Thrusbes 
long before. 


CoLD BATH.—You ought tobe able to take it cold all 
the year round. It is more bracing thus. 


MECHANIC. —1. The hoppers of pigeons should always 
be kept filled, so it matters littie what time of day 
the grain is put in, 2. Numbers you ask for are 
out of print, but the articles appear in “ indoor 
Games and Recreations.” 


FREDERICK J. C——cu.—Thanks for your letter. 
Your opium and calcmel cure for distemper is a 
most effectual one. The dog would certainly never 
require medicine again, nor food either. Mow 
often have we said that distemper is a disease that 
does not admit of cure. It is a specitic blood dis- 
order; the patient can only be guided through it. 
The reason why cod-liver cures mange in the cat is 
because the so-called fnange is only poverty of 
blood and its attendant starvation of skin. Good 
milk and raw meat are far better. Dr. Gordon 
Stables’s shilling book on ‘ The Domestic Cat” is 
out of print. “Hints about Home and Farm 
Favourites’ the last new thing. 
Published by £. Warne, Bedford 
Garden, 

F. P. B.—1. Feed bantams as ordinary fowls, grain 
and house scraps. 2. Clip the claws. 


A MIDSHIPMAN.—Both. 


Cassell’s Book on Birds,” or the handbook 
ned in reply to FREDERICK J. C—CH. 


MATHEWS. —Rabbits breed early in spring. 
RABBIT KEEPER.—Yes, certainly ; keep sexes apart. 
F. G. BULLET.— Vids “ Doings for the Month.” 


JACKDAW.—We cannot advise without seeing the 
bird, but the sight might come again. 


GoaT KERPER.— Messrs. Dean and Son have a little 
book on the goat. There is also one published at 
“Exchange and Mart” Office, Strand. 


Sporrr.—A “real cure” for freckles would be to cnt 
off the nose, and skin the adjvining parts! Per- 
haps, though less real, the nizhtly application of 
sour buttermilk may suit. This often prevents, if 
it does not cure. Wash with oatmeal soap. 


A RFAL Boy.—-Good food, moderate exercise, cold 
morning bath, and fresh air, will make a man of a 
real boy. A “calico binder” will not do for a 
weak back, but the Spanish woollen wrap is a grand 
institution. 


MEDICO.—Not the ghost of a chance of passing by 
home study alone. 


R. A. G.—Read reply to TAXIDERMIST. 


Same author. 
Street, Covent 


G. COVERDALE.—No, to your first three quer: 
Fourthly, we think you will be able w 
cheap handbook on sketebing from Upc 
publisher, Strand, London, or at any col 


H. P. M.—It is natural. Leave the dog alte 


Cc. RB and F. J. 
must be kept apart. 


CoNsTANT READER.—1. Eat plenty of fir: 
food, with a moderate quantity of sinr 
cod-liver ofl. Most peuple want to get Iran: ~ 
of fat. Fat is poor stuff to go throvzt+ 
on. 2 Wear gloves. Take abut five 
tincture of iron in water thrice daily fora p: 


lia 


A ticklish porition . 
, if ‘a 


\ 
he ckenate R 


as 
—>  & a oa 
ought te have wan 


” 56, Paternoster Ki o 
“ Boy's Own Papyo ho! it ‘aternoster Row, London. 


Price One Penny. 
No. 629.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1889. [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.} 


AN APPRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TALBOT BAINES REED. 


CHAPTER V.—HOW I PARTED WITH MY CLOAK. 


\ y mind was all in confusion as I | wrong with me, and I wished heartily L | the sweet Jeannette. They, at least, be- 
hurried forward to the river-side | was back in London with my fellow- | lieved in me; but, here, everyone with 
nn. Everything seemed to be going | ’prentices, and my kind mistress, and | one consent conspired to tell me I was 
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but a fool. I had made myself a laugh- 
ing-stock at Maidenhead ; I had been 
pinned up against the wall, by a boy my 
own age, in this place ; I had assaulted 
a mayor at Oxford ; I had parted with 
my cloak, which contained life and 
death in the lining of it, to a stranger ; 
and more than all, I had given my love 
toa fellow who, if the Welshman was 
right, wasa horrible traitor and Papist ! 
A fine piece of work, verily ; and little 
wonder if my conceit was somewhat 
abated after it all! 

Yet, as I ran on, I thought more about 
my wild friend at the inn than about 
anyone else. I could hardly believe him 
to be a rogue; although all that the 
Welshman said of him tallied with my 
own observation. Nay, more, to my 
dismay, 1 found by my heart that even 
were he all the rogue he was painted, I 
could scarcely bring myself to like him 
the less. 

“At least,” thought I, “if he be a 
knave, he is an honest one; and my 
cloak will be safe with him.” 

As I came to the inn, which I had 
scarcely yet seen by daylight, it seemed 

ayer and more bustling than I had 
found it last night. ‘Three brave horses 
stood saddled and bridled at the door, 
and voices of good cheer from within 
showed me that mine host was havin 
some little custom for his sack. si 
wondered if my solenin scholar was of 
the party, or whether, the better to 
avoid detection, he still lay abed. 

As I entered, I recognised the chief of 
the four men who sat at the table as my 
friend the bishop's man, whom I had 
met on the road two days ago, but whom, 
hs well as my promise to meet him to- 

‘day, I had since clean forgotten. He 
hailed me gaily, as if he expected me. 

“Welcome, lad, you are a man of your 
word. I knew you would come—come 
and join us, there is brave sport afoot.” 

I coloured up, to be thus commended 
for what I did not merit. 

“Indeed,” said I, “I—I am glad to 
meet you again, but—but (how I stam- 
mered!) just now I am looking for my 
friend,” 

“What ! Have you not your errand?” 


said he. “You told me it was in Ox- 
ford.” 
“It was. I have done it—but I left 


a friend here. Mine host,” said I turn- 
ing to the man of the place, “is my 
comrade astir yet ?” 

The host crammed his apron in his 
mouth to keep in a laugh. 

“Astir! Sir Ludar astir! I warrant 
thee half the bucks in Shotover Wood 
are astir too before now.” 

“What !” said I, my face falling sud- 
denly, “is he gone then ?” 

“An hour since; and by your 
leave, good sir,” added mine host, “I 
would take leave to remind you that 
the score of last night’s supper, and a 
trifle my lord took for his breakfast, 
with the shoeing and meat of the horse, 
and the price of your night's lodging, 
awaits your noble acquittance.” 

“Gone !” cried,I, not heeding all the 
rest. “And did he leave aught for 
me 1” 

“T doubt not he left his blessing, but 
nothing else.” 

“ But my cloak, he had my cloak.” 

“If he have it not still, aye, and the 
nag too, it will be because he has met 


a stronger man than ever I saw yet on 
earth,” said mine host. 

“ But the cloak !” roared I, “that cloak 
had papers in it, it was—” 

Here the bishop's man put down his 
mug and pricked up his ears. 

‘Which way did he go?” cried I. 
“Saddle me my horse, I inust overtake 
him or all is lost.” 

“Papers,” said the bishop's man. 
“What sort of papers, prithee {” 

“T know not,’ said I. “Oh, that fatal 
cloak !” 

“Harkee, my lad,” said the man, 
sternly, “answer me two questions, if 
you will.” 

He laid hold of my arm, and looked 
so menacing that I was fairly taken 
aback. 

“And if I do not?” said T, as I began 
suddenly to see what it all led to. 

“Then in the Queen's name I shall 
know what to do with you,” said he, 
beckoning to his three men, who rose 
and approached me. 

I was fairly in a corner now, for a 
man who held the Queen's warrant was 
not one lightly to be resisted. Yet 
what could I tell him? 

“Let me hear your questions,” said I, 
as civilly as I could, and edging a little 
towards the door, “perhaps [ can answer 
them.” 

“ That's a wise lad,” said he, mollified. 
“T know you are but a tool (Men, stand 
back there). I blame you not for doing 
your duty, but you must tell me here 
the name of the man your master, who 
sent you this errand, and the name of 
him to whom you bore it.” 

“Tcan tell you neither,” said I. 

He turned to his men, but before they 
could rise, I had rushed to the door and 
was outside. A key stood in the out- 
side of the lock, which mine host used 
to turn and take with him when busi- 
ness called him to leave his inn empty. 
Thad just time to turn this and vault 
on one of the three horses, when the 
window was flung open and the leader 
of the band sprang on to the casement. 

But he was too late; for before he 
could level his musket at me, I was 
twenty yards away at a gallop, leading 
by the bridle the two spare horses which 
had stood at the door beside the one I 


rode. 

The shot, badly aimed, whistled past 
my ear, and served to urge on the 
horses to a wilder pace, so that, before 
even the party was outside halloaing 
after me, t was a furlong off, plunging 
deep into the wood. 

1 had no time to think if I had done 
well or ill, or what the upshot of it all 
was like to be. Time enough for that 
when I had won clear. The led horses, 
after their first fright, jibed at the 
reins and struggled to get free. So, as 
they checked my speed, I let them go, 
and saw them plunge away among the 
trees, no easy capture for their lawful 
owners, Meanwhile, 1 dashed_forward 
wherever the horse took me. I remem- 
ber what a delight, even amid my panic, 
it was to sit astride of so noble a beast, 
who seemed to scorn my weight, and 
skim the earth as lightly as if he carried 
achild. Had it been my own sorry nag 
I should long since have been by the 
heels. 

Once clear of the wood, I suddenly 
sighted Oxford towers to my left, and 


found myself on the road by which [ 
had but lately returned an hour a. 
with the angry Welshman. I had for. 
gotten him, and it was well for him th: 
it was 50. 

I had no mind to put myself agai: 
within reach of his worship, the Mar: 
of Oxford, and his merry men: 
tugged my right rein and kept » 
horse’s head turned to the wooded hil: 
northward. There, thought I, I can# 
least tind time to draw breath and dé 
termine what must be done next. T- 
the forest I sped then, marvelling s: 
the speed of my brave horse, and wer 
dering if the bishop's man was yet « 
the road at my heels. 

On the steeper ground my hor 
slackened a bit, but I urged him fe-. 
ward till we were deep in the wow. 
with a choice of four or five paths ay 
of which led who should say wher. 
Here I let him stand and get his win, 
while I turned over in my mind wa 
should be my best course. 

While I was debating, to my surpne 
my horse pricked up his ears and gate 
a loud neigh, which was answered frou 
no great distance by another. At first 
supposed his companions had followei 
us, or that our pursuers were neat 
than I reckoned for. But, on listenin¢. 
I perceived that the strange horse ¥as 
ahead of us, not behind. I therefor 
moved slowly forward in the direc: 
of the sound. When, what was m 
surprise, I saw my own poor L& 
tethered to a tree, with my cloak—th 
object of all this trouble—laid careless} 
over her back. 

Master Penry’s wild pupil was t* 
where near, yet I scarcely gave hin: 
thought at the time, so overjoyed was! 
to recover my long-lost prize. I spraz 
from my horse, letting him stray wher 
he would, and fell upon the gen 
like a mother on her lost child, excep’ 
that I, having taken it to my arm 
whipped out my knife and proceeded» 
rip it up fron. top to bottom. : 

Master Penry’ had been right Ti 
cloak was stoutly padded with printe! 
sheets, of which I took out fully 
three score. They were all the same.3 
short tractate of twelve pages, st 
my master’s type (for I recognised the 
letter and the flowered initials), a0 
printed, there was no doubt now, at his 
secret press. 

The title of the tractate was “4 
Whip for the Bishops,” and, to my ¥rit 
and confusion as I read, I found it 
tained abuse of their graces of Canter 
bury and London, whom it calle! 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, antichrists 
and I know not what horrid names le 
sides! And it was to carry this wick 
libel I had been sped on this journey, 
decked with my brave cloak, and com 
mended to that Welsh varlet, who. 
doubt, was the author, and counted 
me as the tool to help him to dissea" 
nate his treason. 

He little knew Humphrey Dexter 
Although I had put a Queen's officer ™ 
the duck-pond ; although I had & 
saulted a mayor ; although I had de 
a bishop's warrant, and made off on § 
bishop’s horse, I yet was a loyal subject 
of her Majesty, and cohated schismatis 
as I hated the Pope himself. ‘They b 
played me a trick among them ; I wo 
play them one back. 


So I gathered up the libels, and 
ropped them one and all, together 
ith the false lining of the coat, into 
16 hollow of a rotten tree ; where, for 
1 I know, they may be to this day. 
nd if, years hence, some lover of the 
irious should seek to add to the trea- 
res of his library a true copy of that 
mous lost tract, “A Whip for the 
ishops,” let me tell him the book is to 
» had cheap, midway across Shotover 
'ood, somewhere to the left of the 
wer part which leads to Heddendon. 
owhere else was it ever published ; to 
at I can vouch. 

Thad scarcely finished my task when 
heard a whoop from among the tree: 
llowed immediately by the whizz o: 
1 arrow, which glanced betwixt my 
eek and my shoulder, and buried its 
ad deep in the trunk of a near tree. 

I had scarcely time to face round 
\d draw my sword, when I perceived, 
ming down the glade, my wild scho- 
r with a bow in his hand and a dead 
x on his back. He had plainly not 
en who I was at first, but recognised 
@ as soon as I turned. He marched 
avely towards me, equally heedless of 
y drawn sword and of the shaft 
uch @ moment ago had all but taken 
y life. 

“Is it you?” said he; “I took you, in 
ur cap and gown, for my tutor.” 
“You all but killed me, too,” said I, 
athfully. 

“Aye, it was a bad shot. Yet, had 
u not moved your head, it would 
ve spiked you by the ear to that tree. 
hat brings you here?” 

[ was taken aback by the coolness of 
2 fellow, who talked about spiking 
> by the ear as if I had been the fox 
carried on his back. 

‘Marry,” said I, “you would know 
at brings me here. My horse and 
r cloak, they brought me here, 
rah.” : 
‘No, they brought me here; but I 
| not sorry to see you. I was about 
return to the inn to look for you.” 

[ flushed to the roots of my hair, to 
nk how readily I had set this man 
wn as a runaway thief. Never wasa 
e less deceitful, or a manner less sus- 
ious ; and I, if I had not been a fool, 
ght have known as much. 

‘I did you an injustice,” said I, re- 
ning my sword; “I believed you 
1 ‘given me the slip, and were—” 

‘A thief,” said he, with a scor-ful 
lon his lips ; “I thank you, master 
entice.” 

would sooner he had cut at me with 
dirk. But further parley was ended 
a sudden noise of horns and tramp 
horses close by. 

sprang to the alert in an instant. 
‘The bishop's men!” cried I. “We 
pursued! Fly!” 

‘Too late for that,” said my comrade, 
a party of huntsmen, some mounted, 
ne on foot, broke through the glado 
the very spot where we stood. 

t was not the bishop’s men ; but, to 
horror, I recognised in the leading 
‘seman his worship the mayor. 

At sight of me in my cap and gown, 
i of my comrade with his bow and 
» dead fox, and of the horse tethered 
the tree—the bishop’s horse had 
nyed—the hunters raised a loud cry, 
i closed upon us. 
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“ Seize the varlets!” cried the mayor; 
“they are caught at last. By my life, 
a scholar, too! If he smart not for 
this, and something else, call me a dul- 
lard!” 

I saw by that he did not recognise 
me, although he cherished a lively me- 
mory of that morning’s adventure. 

My comrade, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, submitted quietly to superior 
numbers, and I was fain to do the like. 
It were better to be punished for poach- 
ing than to be arraigned before the 
High Court of Star Chamber for pub- 
lishing seditious libels. 

“Bring them away — bring them 
away !” cried the mayor, who was in no 
amiable mood. “I warrant they shall 
learn one lesson well for once in their 
lives. Scholars, indeed! a parcel of 
lewd, bloodthirsty, poaching scoun- 
drels, with no more conscience than a 
London apprentice. Come, away with 
them to the city.” 

At this a gay young stripling rode 


p. 

“Father,” he said, “is our day’s sport 
to be spoiled for a brace of rogues like 
these? Surely they will keep an hour 
or two while we have our chase. Let 
some one guard them in the ranger’s 
house, and we can take them up with 
us as we return at evening.” 

His young companions seconded his 
request ; so the mayor, who would have 
enjoyed more to clap us in the pillory 
than to win half the antlers in Shotover 
Woods, consented, and bade three of 
his men conduct us to the ranger’s 
lodge hard by, and keep us there till the 
purty returned. 

I saw my comrade’s eye light up at 
this, but he said nothing j and, lookin 
very crestfallen and abashed, we fol- 
lowed our guard, with hands tied, and 
heard the huntsmen’s_ horns tantivy 
merrily away for their day’s sport. 

The ranger’s lodge was a hut of but a 
single room, into which our keepers 
thrust us with little ceremony, and made 
tothedoor. They were stout men, all of 
them, and carried cross-bows, besides the 
daggers at their girdles. We heard 
them grumble angrily to be baulked of 
their day’s sport by a couple of college 
boys like us, and to be shut up here all 
day long with neither drink nor food 
nor anything with which to make good 
cheer. 

Whereat one of the party pulled out 
a box of dice, and for lack of better 
sport they began to play. 

Meanwhile, I watched my comrade, 
who, on entering, had thrown himself 
on the floor, and composed himself as if 
to sleep. But though he lay with his 
head on his hands, it was plain to see 
he was not dreaming ; for the muscles 
of his face were working, and his body 
once or twice seemed exercised as wit: 
some effort. What this was, I guessed 
soon enough. He was gnawing the 
cord which bound his wrists, where- 
upon I set to do the same, and in a 
quarter of an hourI was free. Already 
my comrade had signalled to me that 
he was rid of his bonds, but warned me 
to give no sign, but wait the signal 
from him. So we both lay still, and I, 
the better to keep up the part, snored 
long and loud. 

Gar keepers, meanwhile, gave us no 
heed, but played deep and eagerly. We 


could hear by the growls and exclama- 
tions that kept company with the rattle 
of the dice, that the lucx was not going 
even. One of the three won the throw 
time after time, and crowed so loud at 
his success, that the others turned first 
surly, and then angry. Yet the winner 
heeded not their wrath, but cackled 
insultingly, until their patience being 
all spent, they knocked over the table, 
and fell to blows. Now. surely, thought. 
I, is the time for us. But my comrade 
still lay low, and signed to me to do 
the same. For we were unarmed, and 
had we been too soon, all had been 
spoiled. 

The fight that followed was short and 
sharp. The single man held his own 
for a few minutes, but fell at last, borne 
down by superior numbers, and a stats 
in the thigh from one of his assailants. 
Then, when in dismay, the two 
dropped their daggers and knelt to see 
if he was dead or alive, my comrade 
pave the signal, and we sprang at one 

ound to our feet. In a moment the 

two men were in our grip, and at our 
mercy, and so taken back were they by 
our sudden attack, that they cried 
quarter even without a struggle, and le: 
themselves be bound with the cords of 
which we were just now rid. 

As for the third, he was wounded, 
though not badly, and we left him un- 
fettered. Then arming ourselves with 
a cross-bow apiece (the spoils of war) 
and our own blades, we locked the door 
on our keepers, and bade them fare- 
well. One thing troubled me in our 
escape, which was this, that my nag 
(or rather, Master Udal’s) and my cloak 
were both gone a-hunting with the 
mayor. However, we could not hoth . 
have ridden the one or worn the other, 
and we might, perchance, run less risk 
without them than with them. As for 
the college cap and gown, my comrade 
nailed them with our keepers’ twa 
daggers on the outside of the door, 
when we left, in token that here he 
bade farewell for ever to the life of a 
scholar. 

It was scarcely three o’cleck in the 
afternoon when we made good our 
escape. Before sundown, thanks to my 
comrade’s knowledge of the country 
(which was all the more wonderfui that 
he had been only two months at Ox- 
ford), we had fetched a wide circuit 
round the north of the city, and were 
safe on the Berkshire side of tho river 
beyond Wightham, on the road to 
Abingdon. 

For four hours my comrade had 
aced at my side without a word, and 
, finding nothing to say, had been 

silent too. When, however, all danger 
from our pursuers was past, and night 
invited us to hult at the tirst convenient 
shelter, he stopped in the road and 
broke silence. : 

“Friend,” said he, “what is your 
name%” 3 

“Humphrey Dexter, at your service,” 
said I. “May 1 ask yours?” 

“You may call me Sir Ludar,” said 
he, gravely. “And since we two have 
been comrades in peril, give me your 
hand, and let Heaven witness that we 
are friends from this day.” 

I gripped his hand in silence, for I 
knew not what to say. My heart went 
out to this wild, odd: comrade of mino, 
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of whom I knew nothing; and had 
he bidden me follow him to the world’s 
end, I should have thought twice before 
I refused him. 

That night, as we lay in a wayside 
barn (for my purse was run too low to 
afford us an inn), Sir Ludar told me 
something of his history, and what he 
omitted to tell I was able to guess. 
He was the youngest son, he_ said, 
of an Irish rebel chieftain, M’Don- 
nell by name; who, desiring at one 
time to cement a truce with the 
English, had given his child in charge 
of a Sir William Carleton, an English 
soldier to whom he owed a service, to 
be brought up by him in his household, 
and educated as an English scholar 
and a gentleman. The boy had never 
seen his father since ; for though his 
guardian began by treating him well, 
yet when M’Donnell turned against the 

* English, as he had done, Sir William’s 


manner changed. He kept hold of the 
boy, not so much as a ward but as a 
host: 
The lad had been handed over from 
governor to governor, from school to 
school, but they could do nothing with 
him. Some of his masters he had defied, 
others he had scorned, one he had nearly 
slain. His guardian had flogged him 
times without number, and threatened 
him still oftener. His guardian’s lady 
had tried to tame him with gentleness 
and coaxing. He had been admonished 
by clergy, and arraigned before magis- 
trates. But all to no purpose. “Ste 
snapped his tingers at them all, and 
went his own way, consorting with 
desperate men, breaking lawsand heads, 
flinging his books to the four winds, 
making raids on her Majesty’s deer, 
flouting the clergy, denying the Queen, 
and daring all the Sir William Carletons 
on this earth to make a quiet English 


e,and ruled him with an iron rod. lad 


gentlemanof him. At tast his guardiz 
(who really, [ think, meant well by tl 
, rebel as he was) sent him to Oxfo) 
to the care of Master Penry, the Wels 
man, and who, by all sigus, must ha 
had a merry two months of it. At lea 
{ could understand now why he he 
been more anxious to get back my clos 
than his truant pupil. Nor could 

blame him, if he sighed with relief whe 
Ludar, having fallen foul of every o1 
and every thing at Oxford, and learn 
nothing save a smattering of Spani: 
from a Jesuit priest, took up his ce: 
and gown and shook the dust of tl 
University from his feet. 

“ And so,” said my comrade, who, as 
say, left me to guess the half of what 
have written down, “I am rid of the 
all; and, thank the saints, I am 1 
gentleman yet.” 

Whereupon he dropped asleep. 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JcLes VERNE, 


Author of ‘The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—A SKATING ADVENTURE. 


“There's a lot of wild duck over there!” 


URING the first week of July t 
river began to freeze. A few ic 
bergs formed in Family Lake float 
down with the current. In a she 
time they became heaped together 
little below French Den, and formed : 
ice-pack, above which the smooth wat 
soon bore a thick coat of ice. The co 
continued, and the surface of the la 
was frozen, and after a short spell 
squalls which checked the freezii 
somewhat, the wind shifted round 
the south-west, the sky cleared, a 
the temperature sunk below zero. 

The last year’s programme of wo 
was adonted. Briant kept his positi: 
without any abuse of authority. ‘TT 
boys obeyed him cheerfully, and Gord: 
helped much by setting an example 
obedience. Donagan and his partisa 
showed no Saas or actual insubordin 
tion. They occupied themselves 
their daily task of looking to their tra 
and nets and snares, and kept much 
themselves, talking together in a lc 
voice, and rarely joining in the gener 
conversation. Were they engaged 
some plot? That would be seen 
time. But no complaint could at pr 
sent be made of them, and Briant hi 
no cause to interfere. He continued 
treat them with justice, and took t! 
more difficult and unpleasant tasks « 
himself and his brother, who nc 
rivalled him in zeal. Gordon sox 
noticed the change that was _takir 
place in Jack’s character, and Mol 
saw with pleasure that, since his exp] 
nation with his brother, the little fellc 
took part more frequently in the gam 
of his comrades. 

The long hours that the cold obligi 
them to spend in the cave were occ 
pied in study. Jenkins, iverson, Do. 
and Costar got on wonderfully. ; 
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feching them the bigger bo 

bip teaching themselves.” Dawe 
We long evenings, readin, - 
tom books of travel, whic Service, for 


Shsperating harmonies, as the unhappy 

bellows to the 

And the boys would 

a snes aad Glvays manage to have 

iv rae ee the concert ended, 
ant was still full of his th 

dram to New Zealand, thereanehe 


bkovethe island. Ofte did ink 
: the whitish patch he had Pander 
wz of Deception Bay. Could it be- 


the winter nights there wi 
7 alarms at French Den. Fan 
reak out at times into loud 


‘vhng.as the packs of wild beasts 
ackals—would come prowling 
el sypnclosure. And then Dona- 
ee others would run out and 
= . rands into the midst of the 
as my would go the jackals in 
a a or three times a few 
Se Jaguars and cougars put in 
ay ranee, to be shot at and driven 
2 fe short, the enclosure was 
Pt safe by constant watchful- 


‘m the 2th of July, Moko had a 

Pataity of displaying his culinary 
cane new victim. Wilcox and 
= eh owere always glad to help 
wea not content with devising 
a traps for birds and beasts of 
a et By bending down the sap- 
in tap Woods, and fitting them 
ihe ung nooses, they had Prepared 
. ‘apture of animals of much 
eer Usually such things 
i aie forest in the track of 
shen tha dina = a deer that was 


It was a mag- 


amingo that had got its head 
aetof crt and strove in vain to 
: i en Wilcox visited the 


* inthe morning hi i 
g he found the bird 
e a en gen and dangling from 
tae released by the trigger, 
mn ae and drawn the Bot 
“ite, at prisoner's throat. The 
dae a with aromatic herbs, 
tent, ge ttm. Was pronounced 
nee On the wings and thighs 
sia enough meat for all, and for 
Re, te whines a little bit of the 
: no i i 
breath the eeoorenter dainty is 
Ps lent ortt ht of August was 
Lontal i. riant resumed his 
“fihing ors, though there could 
ver » Wing toa thick sheet of 
like the waters of the stream 
“alin they visits were paid to the 
: a “tiver bank, where much 
a and is opposite marshes was 
ept the larder well sup- 


4 
4nd the enclosure had an in- 


crease in its tenants: there were broods 
of young ostriches and guinea-fowl, and 
the vicugna produced a litter of five, of 


taken their guns with them, so as to be 
ready for any shooting that might turn 
up. Briant and Gordon, who did not 


“He rushed on to the lake towards Jack.” 


which Service and Garnett took every 
care. 7 
As the state of the ice was favour- 
able, Briant resolved to have a skating- 
party, and, with wooden soles and iron 
lades, Baxter contrived to make 
several pairs of skates that, answered 
every purpose. At eleven o'clock on 
the 25th of August, Briant, Gordon, 
Donagan, Webb, Cross, Wilcox, Baxter, 
Garnett, Service, Jenkins, and Jack, 
leaving Iverson, Dole, and Costar in 
charge of Moko and Fan, set out from 
French Den in search of a wide stretch 
of ice suitable for skating purposes, all 
having breakfasted before starting, and 
intending to return to the cave before 
dinner. 

They had to follow the bank for 
nearly three miles before they found a 
place that answered their requirements, 
the lake near French Den being encum- 
bered with the hummocks piled up at 
the mouth of the river ; but when oppo- 
site Trap Woods they reached a magni- 
ficent field of ice stretching right away 
out of sight to the eastward, and afford- 
ing a superb arena for quite a skating 


army. 
Donagan and Cross had, of course, | 


care for skating over much, had come 
to keep the youngsters out of danger ; 
and Briant had brought with him a 
horn that might come in useful to call 
them home. 

The best. skaters in the colony were 
Donagan, Cross, and Jack, particularly 
the last, who was as remarkable for the 
speed with which he moved as he was 
for the precision with which he traced 
the most complicated curves. 

Before giving the signal to be off, 
Briant had called his comrades together 
and made them a speech : 

“T hope you will all be cautious and 
not be tempted into rashness by any de- 
sire to show off. If there is little fear 
of the ice breaking up, there is always 
a risk of your breaking an arm or a leg. 
So be careful. Do not go out of sight. 
If any of you get far away, remember 
that Gordon and I will wait for you 
here. And when I give the signal mind 
you all come back.” : 

And then the skaters went on the ice 
and Briant was delighted to see how 
well they got along. ‘The few falls that 
took place produced only shouts of 
laughter. The best performance was 
Jack's, 
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Probably Donagan felt annoyed at 
the applause with which Jack was 

reeted, as in spite of Briant’s warnings 
he drew farther and farther away from 
the rest, and made signs for Cross to 
follow him. 

“There's a lot of wild duck over 
there,” he said, “in the east ; do you see 
them?” 

“Yes.” 

“You have your gun! I have mine! 
Come on!” 

“ But Briant says no.” 

“Never mind what Briant says. 
Come on, and be as quick as you can.” 

And in a minute or two Donagan and 

Cross were half a mile away in pursuit 
of the flock of ducks that were flying 
across the lake. 
About two o’clock Briant saw with 
dismay that the horizon had disap- 
peared in a thick bank of mist. Cross 
and Donagan had not reappeared, and 
the mist growing thicker each moment, 
came tip over the ice and hid the 
western shore. 

“That is what I feared,” said Briant. 


Port from the guns—the only means 
onagan and Cross had of making their 
position known. 

Briant and Gordon listened. No 
report reached their ears. 

The fog had now increased, and was 
within a quarter of a mile of where they 
stood. The lake would soon be entirely 
hidden by it. 

Briant called to those within sight, 
and afew minutes afterwards they were 
all safe on the bank. 

y “What is to be done?” asked Gor- 
on, 

“Try all we can to find Cross and 
Donagan before they are lost in the fog. 
Let one of us be off in the direction 
they have gone, and try to signal them 
back with the horn.” 

“T'll go,” said Baxter. 

“And so will we,” said two or three 
others. 

“No! Iwill go!” said Briant. 

“Tet me go,” said Jack. “I can soon 
get up to Donagan on my skates.” 

“That will do,” said Briant. “ Be off, 
Jack, and listen for the report of the 


“And now how will they know their 
way hack ?” 

“Blow the horn! Give them a blast 
on the horn,” said Gordon. 

Three times the horn sounded, and 
the brazen note rang out over the ice. 
‘ erhaps it would be replied to by a re- 


“‘The gun was fired.” 


guns. 


A moment afterwards Jack was in- 
visible in the fog, which had become 
denser than ever. Briant, Gordon and 
the others listened attentively to the 


| notes of the horn, which soon died away. 


Take the horn, and that will tell | 
, them where you are.” 


Half an hour elapsed. There was 
news of the absent—neither of Donag 
and Cross, unable to find their bearin 
on the lake, nor of Jack who had ga 


to help them. 

“If we had firearms,” said Servi 
“we might—” 

“Firearms!” exclaimed Bria 


“there are some at French Den! I 
us fetch them ! Don’t lose a moment 

It was the best thing to do, for abc 
all things it was important to let Ja 
pnd Donegan and Cross know the w 


back. 

In about half an hour Briant and 1 
others were at the cave. There was 
thought now of economising powd 
Wilcox and Baxter loaded two musk 
and tired them towards the east. Th: 
was no reply, nor the sound of gun 
horn. 

It was now half-past three o’clo 
The fog grew thicker as the sun sa 
behind Auckland Hill. The surface 
the lake was invisible. 

“ Fire a cannon,” said Briant. 

One of the little pieces from 
schooner that pointed through the € 
brasure by the door of the hall + 
dragged out on to the terrace # 

inted towards the north-east. It 
joaded with a single cartridge, ¢ 
Baxter was about to tire it when Mc 
suggested that a wad of grass stuffed 
above the cartridge would make 
report louder. ‘he gun was fired, ¢ 
in such a calm atmosphere the rep 
could have been heard several m: 
away. But there was no reply. 

For an hour the cannon was fi 
every ten minutes. That Donag 
Cross, and Jack could misunderst# 
themeaning of this firing was impossi! 
The discharges could be heard over 
whole surface of the lake, for in 
sound travels farther than in 1 
weather, and the denser the fog 
better it travels. 

At length, a little before five o’cle 
two or three distant reports of a { 
were heard in the north-east. 

“There they are!” said Service. 

And immediately Baxter fired 
reply. 

A few minutes afterwards two for 
were seen through the mist that 
Jay thick on the Jake, and Donagan 1 
Cross came into view. 

Jack was not with them. 

Briant’s anxiety may be gues: 
His brother had not been able to : 
the two runaways, who had heard n« 
ing of the horn. Crossand Donagan It 
in fact, been coming back from 
centre of the lake when Jack star 
eastwards, and without the firing f1 
French Den they must have been unz 
to find their way. 

Briant, thinking only of his brot 
thus lost in the tog, said not a wor 
reproach to Donagan, whose disc 
dience had caused such serious risk. 

A few more cannon shots were fi 
Evidently, if Jack were near Fre 
Den he would have heard them, and 
plied with a blast on his horn. But 
a sound came in answer. And ni 
was closing in and darkness would s 
settle down on the island. 

One good thing happened. The 
showed a tendency to disappear. 
breeze rising as the sun set, be 
to blow the mist back, and now 
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ditcalty in getting back to French 
rely but in the darkness of the 

here was now only one thing to do. 
Tolight a lange fire on the bank as a 
smal, and Wilcox, Baxter, and Service 
iad begun to heap up the dry wood 
m the terrace when Gordon stopped 


them, 

“Wait !” he said. 

_Mith the glass at his eyes he was 
avking attentively towards the north- 
east.” 

“I think I see something,” he said, 
“something that moves.” : 


Brant had seized the gl 
inking Grongh it e@ glass and was 
“Heaven be 


Praised,” he said, “it is 
Jak! L see him !” 

And they all shouted their loudest as 
ithey could make themselves heard at 
vat must have been a mile away. 


But the distance was lessening visibly. 
Jack with the skates on his feet came 
gliding on with the speed of an arrow 
towards French Den. 

“T do not. think he is alone!” said 
Baxter, with a gesture of surprise. 

_ The boys looked, and two other nov- 
ing things could be seen hehind Jack a 
few hundred yards away from him. 

“What is that ?” asked Gordon. 

“Men?” asked Baxter. 

“No! Beasts!” said Wilcox. 

“Wild beasts, probably,” said Dona- 
gan. 

He was not mistaken, and without a 
moment's hesitation he rushed on to 
the lake towards Jack. Ina minute he 
had reached the boy and fired at the 
two pursuers, who turned tail and fled. 

ghey were two bears, quite an unex- 

C' addition to the Charmanian 

‘auns! If they had been prowling | 


about the island all this time how was 
it no trace of them had been seen? 
Could it be that they only inhabited 
the island in the winter, and that they 
| had drifted to it on the floating ice? 
Did not that seem to show that a con- 
tinent was not far from Charman 
Sara 
s Donagan was entering the door 

Briant said to him,— d 

“TI told you not to go far away, and 
rou see how your disobedience might 
ave caused a great disaster. But 
although you are much to blame, Dona- 
gan, I cannot do less than thank you 
or having gone to Jack’s help.” 

“T only did my duty,” said Donagan, 
coldly. 

And he on without noticing 
the hand his comrade held out to him. 


(To be continued.) 


“Ythen, ron sir! What are doit ha 
| “Why, enfoying this ver: ane levee 
"anit bri fet p very ine view, and ina 
x Ker was the burly Mr. Iicka, I~ 
Sra meta ag lk pec 
*ecially indignant at the trespassers who 
Liseolt ateingiog on his exclusive rights to the 
edie bis private property. The trespasser 
vate poe was a young man, slim and wiry, 
ie to have borrowed its stiffuess 
* Wat right have you got to be on here, 
Biahows- Proceeded the farmer, resold 
“iat ow What right have you!” 
“thdeed 88 good un. Why, this field ‘s mine.” 
sats nee I congratulate you on it.” 


Come, hes 
mise But I didn’t think you'd 


. You're trespassin; What 
‘ 
me ae fellow came ramping all over youy 
we gary iting on your grass, and hacking up 
arid Cutting your cabbages?" asked the 
helt ma Sloquent anderen) figurative. 
. ne another,” was the coc 
Eft know T could prosecute youre a Fels. 
‘Wya don't 
we ent mind, then, I will; sure as my 


(aol Hicks!” murmured the other. 


impart Me any more of your impudence, I'll 


r 

P where 2” 

jit you know a pre i u 

a ci gh 

Be ta hee Aish lun ald ht sooner than 
off. Will wait for an invitation next 


ou his way, and had soon 
ft ae ittle episode. But the worthy 
: rena choking yin exasperation, 
7. es of words. He always zat 
Mahan although in the right all along! He 

fo stone unturned in order to find ont a 
score against the offender. 


4s to arouse neither suspicion nor 
rae aid not have to go far. After de- 
Te | and traversing a few hundred 


Bee Tune a ite foot, he saw his enemy turn 


“Tmph+ 

teat iyt hew-comer,” mnttered Hicks; ‘one 

tatekee Pe Just the sort I hate.” - 
Hicks!" broke fina fresit voice, that 


S) 
Me 
bs “ . 
age | How's yourself" 
Mee 


one of a row of lately-built 


oe of eet. cunventional ‘AN the worse for 
Ske had bee tml recetved in turn an inquiry 
* Reky ‘here Nrubhing him up the wrung way, 
Rati ny oe launched out into w fervent 
~ "impudent young Lunnoners who 

ta nacre his hay.crup on the hill. ‘The 
ot urning from his last ronnd, and 50 

cp. whic ae well as inclination to continue 
Pha ae becoming personal, Was tho- 


, . 
ad Mt 10008 fellow? D'you know?” Hicks 


<peJE: that's i 
Anh ‘the second young Axel.” 
Soya about the place fone, eh?” 

Wine weet only been moved in there 


OUR OPEN 


i 


on," raid Hicks, to whom the same remark 

| would hy no means apply ; ‘and what time's that 
when you see him 

“Tw ‘awhen he starts. I know 


ONE MORE BITER BITTEN. 


“Umph !" concluded the farmer, who had for the 
moment exhausted his stock of questions, aud, nut 
being an adept at the art of ‘‘ pumping,” was at a 
loss how to proceed. However, the postman pos- 
sessed all the loquacity generally attributed to 
barbers, and soon began to furnish Hicks with the 
names of the various members of th Axel familly, 
passing on toa full, true, and particular account of 
all that he knew—and much that was due solely to 
his imagination—about them. 

The two men were now on their way back to the 
vill Hicks invited the postman into a tavern, 
rs treat, and proceeded to “draw out” his com- 
panion on the subject of his particular béte noir—the 
second young Axel. Amongst other things, he learnt 
that his enemy was a bicyclist. 

“Is he, now?” said Hicks. 
Ever sce him riding?” 

“Oh, yes; every morning he goes out before break- 
fast, as regular as clockwork.” 

“Every morning! Where to?” 

“Oh, the same old run every morning: tears down 
Furnall Hill, and runs home round by the flat road 
at the bottom.” 

“Whatever for?” asked Hicks, the practical. 

“Hum! S'pose it's to get up an appetite for 
preakfast, ut it don’t make him much the fatter— 

e 


“How d'you know? 


moon my way to meet firat 
mail. 

Mr. Hicks had now heard enough, and the two 
soon went out, and then separated. Hicks slowly 
retreated home, meditating an idea which had struck 
him darivg the last few words of the postman’s 
gossip. He particularly loathed bicycles aud bicy- 
Clists, There was something 80 irritating about that 
supercilious ease with which they ran past him and 
his cart-horses. ‘‘ Why,” he would sometimes de- 
clare, ‘‘a man duren't leave his cart across the round 
ona hill, but what one of them bicycle chaps comes 
flying down ; and if he do get hy without breaking of 
his neck, he must needs storm away, as if we weren't 
going to take up as much of a road as we precious 
well please.” 


The next morning saw him on Fornall Hill at | 
twenty minutes to eight, waiting to test the trath cf 
the postman's informat! Barely ten minutes had 
elapsed when the flast ne sm among the plated | 
spokes of a Sb- Dieyele-whecl caught his eye: 
and down the long, sinvoth hill side eped its rider, | 
the hated xel! ud thrown up each ley 
over the handles, and was leaning ‘k, his coat, 
confined by one Hutton alone, ting open to the | 
rushing air, and every line of his countenance and | 


figure expressive of his half-intoxicated delight in | 
the motion, perilous and yet secure from its very 
speed. The machine flasied by the farmer. and was 
at the bottem of the descent ina moment. Hicks 
crunted with satisfaction, Here was a way towards 
revenge! Any obstacle would be enough to throw 
into overwhelming confusion a bicycle travelling at 
that pace. There was a cross lane intersecting the 
main road about halfway down the hill. From this 
lane he meant to bring a cart, as if by accident, 
across the road in the very path of the bicyclist, aud 
see what happencd. 
sec what happened!” He repeated his 
thonght. and quite chuckled at the humorous idea. 
Upon the next morning Farmer Hicks haruesscq , 


| heard by young Axel. 


' head of his former foe. 


COLUMN. 


his heaviest cart-horse to a substantial waggon, and 
proceeded towards the scene of this intended experi- 
ment A strong wind was blowing down Furnall 

“So much the better,” thought he; ‘he'll come 
down all the faster.” 

When within a few yards of the main road the 
farmer drew up, dismounted, and, through au open- 
ing in the hedge, eagerly scanned the apwmit of the 
hill. Yes, there was the flash of the nickel! Axel 
had just thrown up hia legs in his accustomed atti- 
tude. Hicks leapt back into his cart, and drove it 
on quickly to the entry tothe main road. Then he 
slackened speed once more, meaning to cross the road 
more slowly. He was a little too soon, however. He 
waited until the whirring sound of the approaching 
wheels fell on bis ear, and then urged his horse for- 
ward again. 

Axel was tearing down the hill, his swift course 
accelerated to more than his usual speed by the stiff 
breeze at his back. At the very height of a bicyclist's 
happiness, he was suddenly thrown into the keenest 
apprehensions by the sight of a horse's head and 
shoulders slowly emergirg from the lane on the 
right of the road in such a way as to threaten to 
block his path. The machine was travclling too fast 
to bear the shock of the brake: he must fly on, and 
graze past in front of the horse's very nose. No—too 
Jate! The horse and cart are pow clean across the 
road: he must inevitably dash into the obstacle, to 
he precipitated over tho handles, who should say 
whither! Ah, there is still a passage, » bare foot in 
breadth, into the cross lane on the other side! But 
what a curve to venture on at that pace! But there 
was no time for hesitation: he leant hard over to 
the left, and jammed the handles round. At the 
flash and whirr of the wheels the startled horse 
reared up: the bicycle rushed by beneath its up- 
Mfted forefeet, escaping an upset at the curve as if 
by a miracle, and then dashed down the rough lane, 
but still carrying its ~der erect, exulting, and tri- 
umphant ! 

But the horse, at the rush and flash of the wheels 
at such close quarters, wheeled round in terror, and, 
taking the bit in its teeth, lwoke away in a furious 

allop down the hill. At the sharp corner at the 

foot the heavy cart was overturned, arresting the 
progress of the frightened animal, and hurling out 
its driver 20 violently as to leave him lying in the 
roaiside ditch, helpless and unconscious, with rib 
and arm fractured. 

The ponderous rumble of the runaway had been 
He quickly checked his 
course, dismounted, and, leaving his machine, ran 
back to see how horse and cart had fared. At the 


‘ bottom of Furnall Hill he found the horse endea- 


vouring to strnggle to its fect from among the débris 
of the shattered vehicle, and the motionless body of 
the lusty Hicks lying in a heap in the ditch. He 
stretched the unconscious farmer in an easier posi- 
tion, and ran off for help. 

Well, during the period of his recovery, Farmer 
Hicks quite gave up the idea of vengeance upon the 
Did not young Axel visit 
him, help to nurse him, and even show some eager- 
nets to pay the dector’s bill, affirming the whole 
thing to be entirely his own fault? The worthy 
Hicks was not one to deny the latter sentiment witl 
any vigour, but he was sensible to the kindness 
shown towards him during his illness, an‘l was glad 
to be reconciled. Ne has now Ist all intorest in 
experiments upon bicycles ruuping downhill. 

T 
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LIFE ON THE CONWAY TRAINING-SHIP. 


SHORT time a 
great discussion took 
place about ‘ What 
to do with our Boys.” 
For the moment this 
seems to have lost. its 
former prominence, 
partly, perhaps, from 
the revival in trade 


or enlarging those al- 


ready in existence. 
But the  dilliculty 
doubtless remains, 


and will always remain, for the rapid in- 
crease of population exceeds the means of 
finding suitable employment for all—not- 
withstanding the great emigration which 
is always at work diminishing the numbers 
to be provided for. Lord Beaconsfield re- 
commended emigration as one of the best 
means of grappling with the difficulty, and 
Horace Greeley constantly gave the advice, 
“Go West, young man,” which amounted 
to nearly the same thing. But parents of 
the better middle class know right well 
what hardships must be endured by young 
men seeking their fortunes at the Antipodes 
or in the Far West, and shrink from per- 
mitting their sons attempting so diffienlt a 
career, all unprepared for it as they must 
of necessity he, preferring to put them into 
offices, or keep them at home or school till 
almost grown men. 

A reasonable course in such cases would 
he to make education serve to fit the youths 
for subsequent emigration to the new and 
fertile lands where men do not stand as 
thick on the ground as stalks of wheat, and 
where a future may be carved out by any 
one of enersy and self-reliance whose 
physique has not been enervatcd by long 
poring over books, and writing in dismal 


causing new openings, | 


By Capt. A. T. MILLER, B.N., F.R.G.S. 


| offices from daylight to dark. Most. public 
schools strive to keep up the physique of 
their pupils by encouraging athletic exer- 
cises of all kinds, but in the keen competi- 
tion of the day, if young men desire to 
advance in England, they most study hard, 
to the exclusion, to a great extent, of out- 
door exercises, few being capable of doing 
both. 

Of recent vears “farming schools” have 
been established by way of preparing youths 
foremigration. These, however, are adapted 
for young men rather than others of less aye, 
and middle-class parents, with their boys of 
fourteen or fifteen themselves, often desire 
to have some fixed career opened to them 
long before the lads could avail themselves 
of these farming schools. 

It is not as widely known as it should be 
that even this requirement of the day has 
been met. Albeit, the schools to which 
allusion is now made were established 
thirty years ago with the view of prepa 
young ventlemen fora seafaring life. Thore, 
however, Who know the course of study and 
general routine of life in them feel well 
assured that the education and training 
afforded is most admirably adapted to pre- 
paring lads for almost any occupation, but 
more especially for such occupations as 
those found in the colonies, where the 
readiness of resource, self-reliance in difti- 
culty, and general capacity to make the 
best of everything-—commonplaces of nau- 
tical lite-—almost certainly lead on to for- | 
tune, 

The internal working of such asehool is | 
not well known, so that I may be permitted | 
to make some remarks on the one of which 
| I have the honour to be the head—viz., 
H.M.s. Conway at Liverpool. 

This vessel was established in 1859, and | 
more than 2,000 youths have passed throug! 
the course of two years’ study on board, 
Many of these are now in eommand of the 
magnificent merchant mail steamers and 
sailing ships which cover the ocean. The 
tinest specimens of their kind which a 
whose owners are always glad to secure 
services of educated seamen. Others have 
turned to shore pursuits, and have achieved 
success as merchants or professional men ; 
while others, again, have kept at sea for three 
years, till obtaining an officer’s certificate 
from the Board of Trade, and then taken to 
colonial life with marked success. All of 
them attributing this in a large degree to 
their nautical training, whether now en- 
gaged in tea-planting in India or cattle- 


| ranching on the prairies, kevin always, 
! moreover, the comfortable feeling that 


whatever happens they have their sea pro- 
fession to fall back upon, 

Young gentlemen are received from thir- 
teen to sixteen years of age, whose character 
is ‘‘ good,” and whose parents are willing 
to pay the fifty-five guineas per annum, 
which covers all expenses. For this they 
are taught practical seamanship in all its 
branches, navigation and nautical astro- 


nomy, trigonometry, geometry, algebra, 
arithmetic, history, geography, ph S, 


meteorology. French, German, and Spanish, 
together with drawing and Latin, which 
are extras. 

The teaching staff is ten in number, in- | 
eluding a resident chaplain (who conducts 
divine service twice on Sundays and prayers 
morning and evening every day) and others, 
graduates of Universities aud fellows of 
| various learned societies ; while the nautical 
staff, under whom the cadets acquire the 
; more purely technical instruction given, is 


‘ composed of tried seamen, who have had a 


wide and varied experience in both the 
Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. Be. 
sides sail-drill and rowing, the cadets are 
also exercised with great guns, rifles, and 
cutlasses ; boxing, fencing, and swimming 
about filling up the very extended list. The 
more ordinary athletics are not neglected 
and the football and cricket teams are wel 
known to surrounding clubs as no mear 
antagonists. Frequent practice in thei: 
own large field keeping them in excellen 
orm. 

So much physical and mental activity 
needs keeping up, and the managing com 
mittee, fully recognising this, have devisec 
a most varied bill of fare, given withou 
limit; so much so, indeed, that a larg 
mumber of poor people are daily fed by the 
»s from the cadets’ mess-tables. 
aturally sickness occasionally overtake: 


individuals, although for the most part thi 
boys are the picture of robust and ruddy 


health. To meet such cases the managin; 
committee have secured the services of thi 
local medical practitioner of greatest abilit: 
and widest experience, who regularly visit 
the ship, and whose orders are carried ou 
by the matron, a trained hospital nurse 
with others to assist her when required, i) 
the ample and airy ‘sick bay.” 

The Conway school-ship was first starte: 
in a smart 28-gun frigate, soon found to 
small. This was replaced by a larger 5( 
gun frigate, the Winchester, again foun 
too small, and finally, in 1876, the presen 
vessel was lent by the Admiralty to accom 
modate the increasing numbers of pupil 
and the continually augmented staff re 
quired to teach and supervise them—th 
name of Conway being retained amid al 
the changes. 

The present Conway was 1.M.s. Nile. ¢ 
9 guns, mounted on two fighting decks 
with an ‘‘orlop deck” below for sleepin 
on, and an ‘upper deck” in the open air 
now used as a playground by the cadet 
when not at school or employed at sail o 
other drills. Over this deck are sprea: 
large and strong rope nets to catch any to 
adventurous climber. And their presenc 
gives confidence to youngsters on first goin 
aloft, or indeed to all when reefing an 
furling sails or sending masts and yards u 
and down, for the ship is full rigged, and j 
is the pride of the cadets to perform a 
evolutions in the smartest and most seamar 
like manner. During the cold winte 
months all top hamper is housed, the neces 
sary instruction being continued below i 
what was formerly the engine space, no: 
cleared out and floored over, where a larg 
full-sized model mast is placed completel 
equipped with yards, sails, ete., which 
constantly being rigged and unrigyrec 
occasionally even taken away bodily 14 
convert the space into an excellent theatr 
where eminent lecturers, such as Sir Robe: 
Ball, discourse on astronomy and kindre 
abstruse topics, ina manner as interestin 
as it is instructive. ‘These lectures, ind ee: 
form a marked feature in the course of jj; 
struction, one being yiven every week on 
great variety of subjects, 

The number of cadets on board is usual] 
from 170 to 180, the latter figure beinge eo) 
sidered as a full complement for schoo] pu 
poses, although there is in reality amp 
room for many more, the original ship 
company of the vessel having been no te: 
than 750, amongst whom, curiously enoug!] 
was at one time the present chief office 
Lieutenant Baynham, &.N., the Nile at th, 
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fasship of Admiral Sir Alexan- 
ve in the West Indies. 
 jisipline maintained is of the iron- 
ud-velvet-glove type, and everything 
>with eockwork regularity.” Lads 
ior attainments are appointed as 
em over their comrades, thus ac- 
that early habit of command and 
‘responsibility which is so mate- 
iaaid in after-life to all those who may 
alel on to think and act or rule over 
& Allare intended to become officers | 
Mewantile Marine, and for the great. | 
cy they are drawn from the best of 
tude classes, an analysis showing 
+ wat of 49 cadets who have joined 
+ SI, 29 per cent. were sons of clergy, 
and doctors ; 17 per cent. country 
viand farmers ; 28 per cent. bankers, 
mtunts, and other traders ; 26 per cent. 
my, Navy, Indian Civil Services, 
reantile Marine, the greater 
of the best rank in each division. 
jesty the Queen gives yearly a 
lal for qualities which, in ‘her 
yo to form the finest character. 
lemed the highest honour of the 
«tat in addition the Admiralty and 
ice give many nominations as mid- 
in the Royal Navy and Royal 
Reserve, the latter becoming daily 
“national importance, while a great 
donors have striven to stimulate 
‘along list of most valuable prizes, 
aly competed for. 
‘Amore could be said about this ad- 
arine college, but space is lacking. 
is been faintly sketched, however, 
etoall whom it may concern that 
hein the Mersey just the kind of 
talschool which the requirements of 


the day demand, where a career is opened 
to middle-class boys and education given 


the boundless prairies, or in ordinary com- 
There need, therefore, 


mercial pursuits, 


The Conway. 


| which perfectly fits them for the battle of | be no further question, ‘‘ What to do with 


| life, whether it be on the mighty waters, 


our boys.” 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


Aa all? Continued Norbert to 
 tsembly, who seemed spell- 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. Laurie. 


CHAPTER VIL—SIC VOS NON VOBIS. 


eB | bound under the charm of his ¢ 
| musical voice, “ what is it that we wish 
| to do? To go to the moon out of 


scientific curiosity, and collect a whole 
treatise of notes and observations ? 
Doubtless this would quite content 
many people, but not—lI will answer 
for it—the shareholders of the Com- 
pany. (Applause and smiles.) What | 


most of us want is a permanent means 
of access to the moon, which, when once 
opened up, will permit of our going end 
returning at will, enabling us, there- 
fore, to explore the riches and carry 
away the products of our satellite. This 
means must not be too difficult, nor 
must it be beyond our financial re- 
sources. In a word, it must be as prac- 
ticable to humanity as are railroads and 
steamboats. 

“Now, there are two chief obstacles 
to this enterprise. The first is the dis- 
tance of the moon, which, though insig- 
nificant in theory, is very considerable 
in practice; the second is the doubt 
existing concerning the nature of the 
lunar atmosphere. Many astronomers 
are sceptical even as to the existence of 
such an atmosphere. I differ from them, 
and I could bring forward irrefragible 
proofs to support my opinion. But 
whether human life could subsist in 
lunar air is another point, concern- 
ing which no one can_speak positively 
in the present state of science. Conse- 
quently prudence dictates the necessity 
of not venturing into the lunar atmos- 
phere without a sufficient provision of 
our own air, much in the same way as 
the diver provides himself before plung- 
ing into the depths of the ocean. (Evi- 
dent astonishment.) 

“These considerations have forced 


i 
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upon me the conclusion that there is 
only one solution of the problem—we 
must endow the moon with an atmos- 
phere similar to our own, and we can 
only do this by forcing the moon to come 
down into our atmospheric zone. (Excla- 
mations of Sronden This would anni- 
hilate the distance between us, and do 
away at the same time with many other 
difficulties. Our satellite would hence- 
forward be at our mercy. We could go 
there either in a balloon or by means of 
a tubular railway. We could turn to 
account all her resources, and, getting 
hold of her riches, bring them to earth 
—unless, indeed, we might choose to 
settle down permanently in our lunar 
colony. (Laughter and great applause.) 
In fact, the whole question may be 
resolyed into—we must not go to -the 
moon , tne must force her to come to us. 

“There arc several good reasons for 
this. Virst of cll, it will be less 
fatiguing na more convenient to us; 
for when sh« is partially immersed in 
our atmosphere she will lecome habit- 
able, which is not per the case at. 
present ; and, seconciy,1i does to 
possible to solve the pron an any 
other way. 

“We need not be afraid of disturbing 
the inhabitants of the moon, for they 
have disappeared now, even if they ever 
did exist, which is doubtful. The moon 
is a dead world. Daugliter of the earth, 
she has grown cold before her mother 
because of her smaller dimensions. It 
would be an act of kindness to give 
her a little heat, if only by utilising the 
combustible treasures that are doubt- 
less concealed within her. (Applause.) 

“¢Tt is all very well,’ you will perhaps 
say, ‘to talk in this light manner of 
bringing the moon down to us. Pray, 
have you any means of getting hold of 
her?’ I might reply with Archimedes, 
‘Give me a well-balanced lever of suffi- 
cient length, and I will lift up the 
earth.’ But this would be no answer, 
and I prefer to say just simply, ‘ Yes, 


do firmly believe that we have a force 
at our disposal that can act upon the 
moon.’ (Great attention.) 


“The force I speak of is the power 
that manifests itself in the diverse ways 
of electricity, heat, light, motion, gravity, 
and magnetism. 

“There can be no doubt that we pos- 
sess this force. It is equally certain 
that we can turn it to account, and that 
it is © mere question of its presence in 
asutlicient amount ; which again is, as 
I hope to prove to you, only an arith- 
metical calculation. But, tirst, we must 
forin a right conception of the earth 
and moon as they really are—two globes 
rolling along together in space, many 
forces combining to keep them sus- 
pended, whilst, notwithstanding their 
size and weight, they are light, and 
sensitive to the least accidental intlu- 
ence, as might be two soap bubbles of 
unequal size in our own atmosphere. 
That they are indissolubly united is 
plain to every one ; and not a fisherman 
on our shores but knows as well as an 
astronomer that they exercise upon 
each other a mutual influence, subject, 
indeed, to various modifications. The 
tides are under the direct influence of 
the moon. She draws us forward in 
her first quarter; in her last she retards 

yr course. We, on our side, hold her 


irresistibly chained to our fortunes. 
But we are also influenced in other 
directions. This great globe of ours, 
that we think so enormously big and 
heavy, is nothing more in reality than 
an imperceptible speck in boundless 
space. It may be compared to a child’s 
air-balloon fastened to a thread and 
disturbed by the slightest breath. If 
Venus happens to pass between the sun 
and us, the earth 1s attracted and sen- 
sibly drawn by her. The earth’s pro- 
gress is likewise influenced by Jupiter, 
who moves serenely through the ether 
at. a distance of six hundred million 
miles from our globe. Neptune, distant 
over a hundred and eleven millions of 
miles, feels the solar influence like our- 
selves. Of what nature is this mys- 
terious power, thus mutually binding 
and upholding all the globes that hang 
in the ether? I will tell you, not.in my 
own words, but in those of Pé.e eevhi, 
the far-famed director of the observa- 
tory at Rome: ‘The mysterious bond 
that links all the world together, is 
memictism, that strongest of nl! cosmic 

tes, duasmuch as its action is abso- 


ible. 


y irresi: It is not contined to 


| the earth, but is to be found in all the 


other worlds that act and react upon 
each other az tf they were great magnets 
of immense power.’ 

“ It isnot surprising that the eminent 
astronomer should have come to this 
conclusion. Elementary physics have 
already taught you that the earth is 
a magnet, having, like others, an 
equator and two poles, meridians, and 
magnetic parallels, and that its power 
increases in intensity from the equator 
to the poles. This, as you know, is 
why the needle of a compass always 
points in the same direction, and when- 
ever there is an exception to this rule 
through some inequality in the direction 
of the magnetised needle, or in the 
intensity of the magnetic force, it is 
due to a local cause, such as ferruginous 
rocks or the like. 

“There can be no doubt that the 
same phenomena exist in the moon, for 
it is incredible that she could form a 
solitary exception to the other worlds. 

“Kreil, Sabine, Bache, and_ others 
since their time, have established the 
fact that our satellite influences the 
magneto-meter, and that its action 
varies with its horary angle. 

“Gauss went still further. He suc- 
ceeded in measuring the force of that 
gigantic magnet, our earth, and found 
that it is egual to that of 8464 trillions 
of soft iron bars weighing a pound each, 
and magnetised to their full. 

“T come now, gentlemen, to the re- 
sult of this somewhat dry statement, 
necessary though it was in order to 
elucidate my idea. Not only do we 
know the nature of the foree that 
retains the moon, preventing her from 
following her own impulse and flying 
off into space, but we a/so have it in our 
power to increase this force by making 
an electro-magnet of any intensity we 
like. Is not this clear from what I 
have said? In order to bring the moon 


within our grasp, and diminish the dis- | 


tance between us, we have only to 
tnerease, by artificial means, the power 
of the earthly magnet.” 

The orator was interrupted here by a 
tremendous round of applause. The 


audience had suddenly seen his m 
ing, and it came upon them with do 
etiect after their previous experic 
first of disappointed hopes, and the 
dizzy heights where they could 

strain their eyes in a vain attem) 
follow science. They did not yet 
how he was going to carry out 
scheme, but that it was feasible 
evident, and they had every contid 
inthe young astronomer. Silence bt 
at length restored, Norbert contin: 

“Gauss calculates the force of 
terrestrial magnet to equal that of 
trillion bars of magnetised soft 
weighing each an English pound. T 
are strong reasons for deeming 
figure much to high. But we 
follow out his calculation. The dei 
of iron is about seven times the 
distilled water (exactly 7°7); ther 
8464 trillion pounds of soft iron w 
amount to about 30,510 trillion « 
inches. 

“This mass would be equal to a 
1090 yards high and 123,500 acre 
area. 

“This would be the size of an 
ficial magnet equal to the eart 
power. It would bea long and c 
proceeding to construct such a ma 

ut there is no apparent necessity 
it should be so powerful. One of 
intensity could sufficiently disturl 
equilibrium of the cosmic forces 
hold the moon off. Given the pe 
bations that the simple passing 
planet can cause, it follows tha 
extra magnet representing only 
millionth part of the earth’s magn: 
must be able to influence such a 
globe as the moon. 

“ Now, according to the above c 
lation, this artificial magnet, wv 
intensity would be but a thousanc 
the earth current, would constiti 
mass of 109°36 yards, and 1235 acr 
1093°6 yards and 1234 acres. 

“Such are the normal propor 
possible in works of industry a: 
present day; but when there i: 
smallest question of iron highway 
needful ramparts and earthwork 
matters of much greater importan 

“But the ideal magnet made of 
iron and perfectly homogeneous \ 
cost a great deal, something li 
hundred million pounds. Men 
not mind paying this sum for 
expenses of a more or less stupid 
and indeed the annual military ex 
ture of Europe exceeds it; but 
would look twice before investing 
one time in a commercial enterpri. 
the general good. So we must mz 
to make our magrft at a rec 
price. 

“ Fortunately, nature can hersel 
nish us with the requisite materi 
the shape of pyrites or bisulphi 
iron, It is found in most coun 
and would cost us only the labo 
mining it. I propose that an art 
mountain of iron pyrites shall const 
our magnet. We will erect it in a 
that abounds with pyrites, and sc 
needlesscarriage. In this way we 
make an electro-magnet of the req 
strength for about £400,000, not q 
quarter of our working capital. ‘TV 
course is only one part of the ex px 
We shall still have to procure dyn 
and the requisite motive power 
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000 will, I think, cover all ex- 


eases. 

“What is such a sum compared with 
deresalts it will effect? We have quite 
atcent money, and more than we need, 
ireonly use it rightly. Such, gentle- 
waa, is the outline of my plan. Its 
wails will be easily settled. The first 
sepis to secure our field-of action. It 
ald lie in a country easy of access, 
nchin pyrites but poor in agriculture, 
nthat we may get the soil for next to 
wahing. It would be well also if its 
crlisation be at alow ebb. We should 
vbslikely to be interfered with if our 
jet were not understood. Should 
think fit, gentlemen, to approve of 
% general outline of my plan, I will 
id myself entirely at your disposal as 
nai its application and the prelim- 
anes! 

“Till you take the management ?” 
SE co 

“Wilingly, on the condition,” replied 
Swett Mauny, “that I have perfect 
sedom of action in technical matters, 
wd am assisted in financial questions 
*acommittee of control.” 
ance ybtetrd clearly unanimous 
ai assent to this proposition that 
lei Randolph made no attempt to 
vm the current, and, addressing the 
aarholders, he said :-— 

“I put the first article to the vote, 
aes, Pte led of M. Norbert 

i tor that of the original 
eof the scheme.” 5 ES 

“Tou eicon right to do so!” cried 

aur, livid with rage. “It wo 
shad a robbery 1” . aes 

“Teed hardly point out the singular 
‘tte of such an expression,” said 
‘jong president, with great dignity. 
‘iormed ourselves into a Compan y 
; ‘heconquest of the moon, but it is 
“sat that we never renounced our 
® toconfide its management. to the 
‘Suest competent to do its work. I 
‘erethat in putting the first article 
“te rote, modified as above, I speak as 


the mouthpiece of all. The vote will 
show if I am making a mistake. Let 
those hold op their hands who approve 
M. Norbert Mauny as manager.” 

Every arm was uplifted with the ex- 
ception of two or three. 

“On the contrary,” said the presi- 
dent. 

Three hands went up: those of Wag- 
ner, Gryphins, and Ignaz. 

“M. Norbert Mauny is our manager,” 
continued Lord Randolph. “ He desires 
to address you again.” 

“In thanking you, gentlemen,” said 
Norbert, “for the honour that you have 
done me, allow me to remind you of the 
condition that I attached to its accept- 
ance. This was the repudiation on m 
part of the financial responsibility ; all 
the expenses of the enterprise to be 
regulated according to my views, by a 
committee of control. e funds will 
remain where they are, in the bank. 
All payments will be made by cheque, 
bearing along with my signature those 
also of the members of the committee. 
Subject to these conditions, which I do 
not suppose any one here will contro- 
vert, I take the liberty of proposing, as 
an act of justice, that the three pro- 
moters of the company should form 
part of the committee.” 

The delicate thoughtfulness that 
prompted this proposition seemed to 
strike the shareholders, who assented to 
it, though without enthusiasm. By a 
slender majority of four or five votes 
only, Costerus Wagner, Peter Gryphins, 
and ignad Vogel were elected members 
of the administrative council. 

The president then proposed to as- 
sociate with them his friend, Sir Buce- 
yfhalus Coghill, who would, he said, bean 
excellent critical element, as he did 
not believe in the undertaking. This 
proposition was hailed with great 
approval, and immediately carried. 

hree professional financiers completed 
the list of the committee. After this, 
the meeting broke up, leaving full 


powers to the board for the regulation 
of all matters of detail. 

Thus did the scheme, so audaciously 
conceived by Costerus Wagner for the 

urpose of gulling the shareholders, 

come @ scientific enterprise under the 
control of a man‘of honour. 

After serious deliberation, Norbert 
Mauny fixed upon the Soudan as the 
basis of action. He had learnt from the 
account given by a friend who had 
recently returned from an expedition 
to East Africa, that the necesssary geo- 
logical conditions were to be found in 
the Bayouda Desert, and more especially 
on the table-land of Tehbali, west of 
Berber and north of Khartoum. It was 
not very easy of access, but as far as 
Suakim the sea would be available for 
the transport of material. The land 
could be had for nothing, and labour 
was cheap. 

There was one serious drawback in 
the Soudan—the scarcity of fuel. Nor- 
bert resolved to obviate this by utilis- 
ing the heat of the sun to work his 
machines. 

Five months were passed in the 
choice and purchase of material in 
London, Paris, and New York. Six 
more weeks passed in the voyage 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, Suez 
Canal, and the Red Sea; and seven 
months after the formation of the Com- 
pany the expedition reached Suakim in 
the Dover Castle. 

It did not take Norbert Mauny long 
to form his judgment concerning the 
three whom, in a fit of ultra-generosity, 
he had associated with himself in the 
directorate. He knew nothing of their 
history, but be saw clearly that not 
only were they ignorant and idle, but 
that they also evinced an open hostility 
to all the measures he, us manager, saw 
fit to initiate. 

But some such distasteful accompani- 
ment was, he well knew, only to be ex- 
pected in any great undertaking. 

(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRrankiin Fox, LATE CapTarn P. anp 0. SERVICE, 
Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” “ Afloat and Ashore,” etc., etc. 


[ate watch was called on board 
ia John Line, after the discovery 
me ¥as hidden in the ball of twine, 
es rit those who had taken the 
oi ad {rom twelve to four, aud 
a ‘ the opportunity to seek 
thay the labour and excitemeat 
“ral heasioned, seemed disposed 
u emsclves of it. The accusation 
aca ordinary seaman Leonard 
* Young apprentice engrossed 
on of many of the crew, and 
et ‘Sof seamen clustered in twos 
wie smoked their pipes and dis- 
By thought ee stances of the case. 
% 5 igh Tam bound to say as how 
reitgset_ gave me that ball of 
Sat rmarked Wood, who was an 
‘omntre of attraction just now, 


CHAPTER XIV.—DISMASTED. 


“J am certain he never put the watch 
inside of it.” : 

“Perhaps you know who did thex, as 
you are so positive?” said one of the 
group. - 

“T don’t want to accuse anyone, re- 
plied Wood, * but I know who did not 

lo it.” Lae 

“Nobody thinks you did it, but Leo- 
nard says he saw the boy do it,” put in 
an old salt ; “the watch could not have 
got in the ball without hands, and Leo- 
nard swears he sa‘v the boy do it. and 
the boy vows he never touched it, 
though it’s clear he had the ball, so what 
are you going to make of it?” and the old 
sailor having stated the case very much 
to his own satisfaction re-lit his short 


pipe, which he had, in his interest on , 


the topic under notice, allowed momen- 
tarily to go out. . 

“Tt’s just like this here,” put in an- 
other who was reckoned a kind of sea 
lawyer in the forecastle; “when they 
can’t prove anything straight off, the 
Jand sharks calls it a matter of cir- 
cumstand still evidence, ucause they 
can’t get neither round it nor ahead of 
it, and that's what this here cook's 
watch’s case is.” : 

Everybody almost had something or 
other equally to the point to say on the 
subject which occupied the crew for the 
rest of the morning until breakfast- 
time. 

Poor Conqueror Compass was 80 
thoroughly astounded, so overwhelmed 
at the idea that he should be absolutely 
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and directly charged as being a thief 
before everybody in the ship, that he 
went below directly the captain had 
dismissed the crew stating he would see 
further into the matter later on; and the 
boy, throwing himself on to the locker 
in the mess-berth, buried his face in 
his hands, with the greatest difficulty 
restrained himself from sobbing and 
crying like a girl ; as it was, several big 
drops came oozing through his fingers, 
but you must remember that, though 
Conqueror was active and forward be- 
yond his age, he was still quite a lad 
in years. 

“What can J say or do,” cried he, 
“to prove to them all that I am inno- 
cent of this dreadful accusation? Oh, 
it is horrible—-horrible, to be called 
a thief before the captain and_all 
hands, and before kind and good Mrs. 
Fortwell too! Oh, it is more than 
I can bear!” and poor Conqueror 
groaned, and turned over with his face 
against the ship's side in the agony of 
his spirit. After a few moments he 
sprang up, and was making for the 
deck, when Mr. Parker met him at the 
door of the berth. 

“Where are you going, Compass?” 
said the second officer, kindly, to him. 

“T’m going to that fellow Leonard,” 
said the boy, “to ask him what he 
means by telling such a falsehood about 
me. And, do you know, Mr. Parker,” 
added the youngster, clenching his fist, 
“T really feel as if I must and could 
give him such a thorough good thrash- 
ing— 

“Don't be silly, youngster. It’s ver: 
hard for you, TP ienow, to bear, but it 
won't do you any good with the captain 
if you go knocking up a row in the fore- 
castle ; and, besides, you would be sure 
to get the worst of it.” 

“That I don’t care a snap for,” replied 
Conqueror. “Nothing can be worse 
than being stigmatised as a thief before 
the whole of the ship’s company.” 

“Yes, Compass, there is one thing 
that is worse than that.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

“ Being one,” said the second officer. 

“You know I am not one, don’t you, 
Mr. Parker?” cried Conqueror. 

“T should be sorry to believe such a 
thing for a moment,” replied Mr. 
Parker ; “and now, youngster, you had 
better turn in for an hour or two, and 
rest assured I will do all I can to help 
you clear yourself of this charge.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Parker, you are 
kind indeed,” said Conqueror. “I will 
do what you tell me; but before I saw 
you I could not have slept if I had tried 
ever so.” 

Mr. Parker went on deck, and Con- 
queror slung himself into his hammock ; 
and, recalling his old friend’s Mrs. Ber- 
trand’s_adiuunitions to rely upon a 
higher Power in all times of dificulty— 
in distress or in danger—he offered up 
his supplications, and went to sleep. 

On the quarter-deck the majority of 
the passengers were strongly in favour 
of nqueror Compass — his _ bright 
aspect, ready, cheerful ways, and eager- 
ness to oblige in anything he was asked 
to do, having favourably recommended 
the lad to them all. 

Mrs. Fortwell and the Colonel talked 
the matter over gravely with Captain 

TOW, 


“There is not a tissue of evidence to 
connect the boy with the matter,” said 
the lady, “except that man’s assertion.” 

s Well ,” said Captain Brown, “I can’t 
think how he should keep that particu- 
lar ball of twine in his possession.” 

“Yes,” put in the Colonel; “but, 
then, why give it to Wood?” 

“True; that is equally unaccount- 
able,” said Captain Brown; “but I will 
have a fuller inquiry into this after 
breakfast.” 

The inquiry held by Captain Brown 
elicited nothing fresh in the case. Leo- 
nard was summoned, and he stated 
positively that he had not taken the 
cook’s watch, but that he had abso- 
lutely seen Conqueror Compass take it 
and cover it in a ball of twine. 

Conqueror Compass as positively and 
resolutely denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and with such an air of truth 
and innocence as would have convinced 
almost every one. 

Captain Brown was, however, deter- 
mined not to let this matter rest on 
assertions if he could help it. 

“ How is it, Leonard, that if you saw, 
as you say, this lad put the watch in 
a ball of twine, you never mentioned it 
before ?” 

“T was a-trying all I knowed to get 
hold of that there ball, sir,” replied the 
seaman, “so as to make sure fust of 
being believed when I did speak about 
it.” 

“Did Leonard ever try and get this 
particular ball of twine from you, Com- 
pass?” asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir, he did. I found him on 
one occasion in our mess-berth, and he 
said the boatswain had sent him for it.” 

“Send the boatswain aft, quarter- 
master,” said the captain, and as that 
otticer made his appearance he inquired 
of him whether he could remember 
sending Leonard to the third ofticer’s 
mess-berth after a ball of twine. 

“No, sir, Ican't say that I recollect 
sending him to the third officer's berth, 
but I think I asked him once or twice 
what had become of the twine he and 
the lads had been balling up ie 

“Humph!” ejaculated ‘aptain Brown, 
“and do you”—turning to Leonard— 
“still persist in saying this lad stole the 
watch ?” 

“Tl take my davy of it, sir,” replied 
the seaman, with great effrontery. 

“And you, Compass, deny as _posi- 
tively knowing anything about the 
matter?” 

“1 do, sir, most distinctly and most 
solemnly,” replied the lad. 

“That will do, you may both go,” 
said Captain Brown, dismissing them 
from the poop. 

“T believe myself, Colonel Fortwell, 
that the boy is perfectly innocent, but I 
cannot see my way to punish any one 
at present for the theft.” 

is was a very unsatisfactory con- 
clusion to come to. Everybody felt it 
to be soon board. The idea that there 
was a thief in the ship made an un- 
pleasant air of suspicion present fore 
and aft, which was very undesirable, as 
Captain Brown felt, but what, he asked 
himself, could he do under the circum- 
stances. 

“We must let the matter drop for a 
little while,” said he to the Colonel ; 
“time will perhaps elucidate the affair.” 


So the whole thing, which had t 
talked over till everybody was tire 
it, was shelved for a time, and 
approach of the ship to the equ: 
now brought up other topics of 
terest. 

The line was crossed with the u: 
ceremonies, now becoming, like ves 
of that day, obsolete. Neptune ha 
the ship, came on board, took charge, 
after parading the decks with Am 
trite, ordered his myrmidons to call 
roll of all new-comers into his dom 
These were consigned to the ter 
mercies of a barber, who brandis 
numbers one, two, and three raz 
consisting of pieces of smooth iron h: 
rough iron hoop, and jagged saw- 
iron hoop respectively, placed in woc 
handles. A large tank was made 
stretching a lower studding-sail « 
two spars in the waist of the ship, 
end of each being placed upon 
top of the bulwarks, and_ into 
the neophytes were plunged after 
barber had done his work. The r 
cipal fun was caused by throwing w: 
about indiscriminately over everybe 
showing an imaginary line throug 
telescope by putting a hair across 
field-glass, and obtaining black-1 
from passengers for exemption f 
the ceremony of shaving and ducki: 

I cannot say that it is very muc] 
be regretted that this crossing the 
observance is falling into disuse ; it 
too much of a one-sided game to 
fair. 

After the line was passed, an inte 
of irregular winds and calms was 
countered, and then the John J 
caught the south-east trades and 1 
a good course for the Cape of G 
Hope. 

It was not intended that the ve 
should put into any port on the rc 
to Bombay, and Captain Brown dec 
to run well to the southward, in 
hope of getting strong fair winds 
the Cape, and until the longitud: 
Bombay was reached, when he prop: 
to shape a northerly course for 
principal western city of the g¢ 
ndian Peninsula. 

A month had now elapsed since 
incident of the watch. Conqu 
every day became more active 
useful, and under Mr. Parker’s inst 
tions was fast mastering the rudim 
of navigation. He had learned ho 
observe the meridian altitude of 
sun, and how to find the ship's lati: 
by it at noon, and was being initie 
by his kind friend, the second off 
into the mysteries of “the day’s w« 
as the complete calculation for a: 
taining avessel’s position at sea is st; 
In seamanship also he was not b 
ward. By the aid of Wood he hac 

uired the arts of splicing and knot 
‘airly well, and he was er to be 
first up aloft when the order was g 
either to make or shorten sail. 

One thing only troubled him ; 
thought would occasionally int 
itself that he had never been cleare 
the charge of theft, and although e 
one spoke with the same. kindnes 
him as before that unhappy day 
would fancy sometimes that he dete 
glances of suspicion cast at himby < 
of the crew or passengers. 

In the demeanour of Colonel and 
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fortwell towards him, he could not de- 
wt the slightest change. They still 
ed for him to be allowed to spend an 
at occasionally with them in_the 
idy, and on these occasions :Mrs. 
rtwell displayed the same very kind 
rest in all he was doing as she had 
ore, and the Colonel’s manner indi- 
ated no alteration in his good opinion 
iCanqueror. Notwithstanding all this, 
ae boy was farfrom being hap oy. Ever 
yw and then when Mrs. Fortwell’s 
yes were fixed upon him, he could feel 
thet blush rising to his cheeks as he 
‘ought of the stigma upon his character 
ast by that odious wretch Leonard—so 
tethought him—a stigma, too, that he 
iyeared to be unable to free himself 
hm, except by some unforseen and 
aprbable turn of events in his favour. 
ie ship was a model of regularity and 
sofort in the arrangements and disci- 
ye on beard. Everybody, asa result, 
vened perfectly happy and contented, 
»pt himself, and perhaps Leonard, 
os all his shipmates gave a wide 
to. 

This made Conqueror feel still more 
hardship of his position, and it was 
= the internal conviction of his own 
and innocence which enabled him 
ear himself as bravely as he did. 

ibe John Line had now reached the 
-chernmost point of her course and 
ai ran well to the eastward of the 
we, There was a strong westerly 
tblowing and a high sea on. 

i Was just before eight bells in the 
xing,and the captain was walking up 
down with Colonel Fortwell. 


“You won't run very much farther 
to the eastward, I suppose, Captain 
Brown?” 

“No, I think to-morrow I shall begin 
to put some northing into the course,” 
replied the captain, “but it seems a 
pity not to make as much as we can out 
of this fine fair wind.” 

“You mean you will lose it, I suppose, 
when you begin to draw her up?” said 
the Colonel. 

“ Exactly so.” 

“Tt has been a splendid help to our 
passage out,” remarked Colonel Fort- 
well, ‘and such a steady, strong breeze 
—or gale I ought to call it—too.” 

“Yes, it has been steady enough as 
yet,” replied Captain Brown; “but 
these winds are sometimes treacherous, 
and, just when you fancy them most 
reliable, you get a sudden shift to the 
south-east, which, in weather like this, 
is anything but pleasant.” 

The John Line was racing at about 
twelve knots an hour with single reefs 
in her topsails, and topgallant-sails set 
over them at this time, and there was a 
tremendous mountainous sea followin; 
her up, curling high over the stern, ani 
speeding her onward. 

The sky was bright and clear, only a 
few white clouds being visible on the 
horizon away to the south-eastward. It 
was just eight bells, and the watches 
were being changed, fresh hands taking 
the wheel and look-outs. 

Suddenly there was a dead lull in the 
fair wind. 

“ Mind your starboard helm!” shouted 
the captain. : 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH 


By W. J. Gorpoy, 


Author of ‘ The Spanish Armada,” “Trafalgar,” etc., ete. 


PART IL 


The Naval Medal. 


fest service for which the Naval medal 
ia granted wes Western's capture of 


the French battery at Willemstadt on the 
16th of March, 1793. Western was the first 


“Man the port braces—quick !” cried 
the chief officer, who was in charge of 
the deck. 

Before the words were well uttered, 
the heavy topsails gave a slat like 
thunder against the masts. A sudden 
shift of wind to the south-eastward had 
taken place, and blew with such a fierce 
past as to throw the vessel upon her 

am ends almost. At the same instant 
a towering sea came sweeping over the 


bans 

“Hold on, every one of you, for your 
lives !” cried the captain—‘ the mizen- 
rigging, Colonel;” and, suiting the 
action to the word, he seized the 
shrouds, as also did Colonel Fortwell, 
while the great wave washed over and 
past them, sweeping everything loose 
off the deck. 

“Hard over the helm! Brace in the 
yards !” shouted the captain again, as 
soon as he got his breath after the dash 
and rush of water had passed. But the 
crew were in some confusion from the 
sea making a clean sweep along the 
quarter-deck and waist of the vessel. 
The sails pers another tremendous slat. 
against the masts, a cracking, rendin 
sound was heard, and down on dec 
came part of the maintopmast, with all 
its upper spars and gear. 

The men, who saw the danger, flew 
forward out of the way, but one of 
them was struck down as if dead on 
the quarter-deck by a falling spar. 

It was Leonard, the ordinary sea- 
man. 


(To be continued.) 


NAVY. 


British officer to lose his life in the long 
war. He was a lieutenant of the Syren, 
and was sent by his captain, John Manley, 
then at anchor in the Maese, to attack in 
the calm and fog the French forts erected 
to bombard Willemstadt. His men were in 
three boats, and they landed under a wither- 
ing fire, stormed the forts, drove away the 
enemy, and remained in possession until the 
Dutch troops came to retake them. It was 
a gallant little performance. Five days 
afterwards Western was aiming one of the 
twelve-pounders in his gunboat, when he 
was shot in the head ; and he was buried in 
the church at Dordrecht, where his monu- 
ment can still be seen. 

On the 17th of June occurred the famous 
frigate action between the Nymphe and the 
Cléopatre, which ‘was the second affair for 
which the medal wasgiven. The Nymphe, 
a 36-gun frigate, under Captain Edward 
Pellew, with his brother, Commander Israel 
Pellew, on board asa volunteer, sighted the 
Cléopitre, a French 36-gun frigate, about 
fifteen miles off the Start. Though nomin- 
ally of 36-guns, both vessels really carried 
40, but the crew of the Frenchman were 320 
as against 240 on board the English vessel, 
At six o'clock in the afternoon the Nymphe 
hauled up on the Cléopatre’s quarter, and 
at a quarter-past six, after a certain amount 
of hailing and cheering and _hat-raising, 
the action began, both frigates running 
free. In a quarter of an hour the Cléo- 
patre’s wheel and mizenmast were shot 
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away, and she paid round before the wind, 
so as to fall on board the Nymphe, with 
her jfbboom jamming against the mainmast, 
the riggin and sal ‘ing so intermixed 
that the English topmen swarmed along 
the Frenchman’s yards and stormed the 
tops. At the same time the Nymphe let 
go her anchor, and her men poured on to 
the Cléopitre’s deck, and cut down her 
colours. It was all over in fifty-five min- 
utes. The Nymphe lost fifty killed and 
wounded, the Cléopatre sixty-three, includ- 
ing the captain. The Nymphe brought her 
prize into Portsmouth on the 2Ist of June, 
and her captain was knighted, his brother 
was posted, and his first lieutenant became 
commander. It was the first decisive action 
of the war. 

On the 19th of October came another 
frigate action. The Crescent was then 
commanded by James Saumarez. Hearin 
of a French frigate running into the Channel 
at night for prizes, Saumarez took up his 
quarters in the dark off Cape Barfleur and 
waited. At dawn the Frenchman was des- 
cried stealing homeward with an armed 
cutter as companion. The Crescent bore 
down and a battle ensued. The cutter ran 
off and left the large vessel to herself. She 
was the Réunion, a 32-gun frigate, but 
having 300 men to the Crescent’s 257. In 
the early part of the action the Crescent 
lost her foretopmast and foretopsail-yard, 
and the Réunion lost her foreyard and 
mizentopmast. For two hours and ten 
minutes the fight lasted, the Réunion be- 
coming unmanageable, and the Crescent 
raking her again and again until she 
hauled down her colours, The French 
shore was crowded with spectators of the 
fight, and great was their chagrin at seein; 
the Réunion borne away with the Britis! 
ensign at her peak. 

In March, 1794, came the capture of 
Martinique, by Admiral Jervis and Sir 
George Grey, the result being mainly due 
to the daring of Commander Robert 
Faulknor, who, in the Zebra brig, ran 
right in to the bastion in defiance of the 
showers of grape that poured upon him, 
laid alongside the wall of the fort, leapt over- 
board at the head of his brig’s company, and 
stormed and carried this key of the position 
before any other vessel or boat could come 
tohelp. At the same time the boats of 
the fleet during the same attack captured 
the French frigate Bienvenue, and St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1794, gave two medals to 
the Navy—one for the Zebra, one for the 
boats. The Bienvenue became the Un- 
daunted, and was placed under the com- 
mand of Faulknor, while his lieutenant, 
Bowen, succeeded him in the Zebra. Soon 
afterwards he exchanged from the Un- 
daunted into the Blanche, and in her cut 
out a French schooner from under a fort in 
the Island of Desirade. This was on the 
30th of December. On the 4th of January, 
1795, he fought his last fight in the famous 
affair of the Pique. 

The Pique, like the Blanche, was a 32- 
gun frigate—and like her she really carried 
38 guns—bnt she had the advantage in 
having a crew of 279 to Faulknor’s 198. 
Faulknor found her under the guns of a 
battery at Grande Terre, and for t. time 
tried in vain to draw her out. At last she 
came. And the Blanche turned and pur- 
sued her. 

The battle began at a quarter-past 1id- 
night. The Pique turned to meet her foe, 
and exchanged broadside for broadside as 
she swept by to windward of the English- 
man. Then fora time followed a duel in 
seamanship. The Blanche tacked and stood 
for her opponent; at one o’clock she was 
within musket shot, when suddenly the 
Pique wore so as to rake her; instantly the 
Blanche bore up, and both frigates were 

‘ning off the wind at close quarters side 


by side. Amid the roar of the guns and 
the gathering smoke the Blanche gradually 
edged ahead, and about half-past two 
began to luff to rake her enemy, when over- 
board went her mainmast and her mizen- 
mast, and on to her ran her enemy’s bow- 
sprit. The Frenchman’s quarter-deck guns 
were run in amidships and fired forward, 
and the musketry in the tops rained down on 
the Blanche’s deck, and again and again 
did the Frenchmen strive to board. The 
vessels were drifting apart when the 
Blanche managed to grapple. Again the 
frigates came together, and the Blanche’s 
men lashed the Pique’s bowsprit to the 
capstan, and while helping to do this 
Faulknor was shot through the heart by a 
musket-ball. His first lieutenant, Watkins, 
took command and continued to fight the 
ship. Soon the lashing of the bowsprit 
parted, and the ships separated, the guns 
still going unceasingly. The Frenchman’s 
foremast fell; then his mizenmast; then 
the Blanche, having only her foremast 
standing, paid off before the wind and fell 
aboard the Pique, and again the English- 
men lashed the Frenchman’s bowsprit, this 
time to the stump of the mainmast. And 
then, the Blanche towing the Pique, the 
frigates entered on the critical phase of the 
action. The fire of the Blanche’s guns 
came chiefly from the two quarter-deck 
six-pounders as she had no stern ports on 
the main-deck. The carpenters set to work 
in the thick of the fight to cut out the 
ports that were wanted, but the frigate was 
too strongly built, and after trying in vain 
for some time a desperate measure was 
resorted to. The Blanche’s guns were run 
in and fired through her own stern frame. 
And then through the gap they poured 
ruin on to the enemy. Down went his 
mainmast, and gun after gun of his was 
silenced. Still he fought, principally with 
his musketry, but the fire grew feebler and 
feebler, and at a quarter-past five some of 
his crew ran out to the end of the bowsprit 
and cried for quarter. Every boat in both 
ships had been destroyed by shot, and as 
the lashings had again given, and the ships 
were apart, the second lieutenant of the 
Blanche, David Milne, jumped into the sea 
with ten seamen and swam to and took 
possession of the prize. 

This was the ninth action for which the 
medal was granted. Five we have men- 
tioned, the other three were the capture of 
the frigate Castor by the frigate Carysfort, 
after an hour and a quarter's fight on the 
29th of May, 1794, the glorious First of 
June under Lord Howe, and the capture of 
the Sibylle by the Romney on the 17th of 

une. 

The tenth was on the 13th of March, 1795, 
between the 32-gun frigate Lively and the 
corvette Tourterelle off Ushant. This was 
a curious affair. The Lively on her way 
down Channel sighted three strange sail 
steering for the French coast, and went in 
chase. The largest of the three tacked and 
stood towards the Britisher, trusting for 
victory, as it afterwards proved, to a new 
apparatus she had on board for heating red- 
hot shot. A long three-hours’ fight ensued, 
in which the Lively, though much burnt by 
the red-hot shot, had only a lieutenant and 
two seamen wounded, while the Tourterelle 
had sixteen killed and twenty-five wounded 
before she hauled down her colours. 

The eleventh medal was granted for 
Admiral Hotham’s victory off Genoa on 
the 14th of March, but we need not here 
tell the story of the great battles of the 
British Navy, which has been done in detail 
80 often; we can fill our space more profit- 
ably with brief notes on the less-known 
frigate actions and cutting-out exploits. 

The twelfth medal was granted for the 
action in the Channel on the 10th of April. 
Admiral Colpoys, with five sail-of-the-line 


and three frigates, was cruising to the w 
ward, when three strange sail were sigt 
and pursued. They were soon made ou 
be French frigates, which after a time t 
different courses, the one steering to 
north-west being pursued and gradu 
overhauled by the frigate Astrea. 
was the 36-gun frigate Gloire, carr 
42 guns to the Astrea’s 32, and ha\ 
275 men to the Astria’s 212. There 
a hot fight for nearly an hour, and 
Frenchman surrendered. Of her consc 
one, the Gentille, was captured by 
Hannibal, the other escaped. The Gl 
and Gentille were added to the Ne 
as was the case in nearly all these 
tions ; in fact, the common story of 
naval wars is that the French built 
ships for the British to take, whence 
munber of French names in the Bri 
ist. 

The next Naval medal was for the fi 
off the Chesapeake between the Bri 
frigates ‘Thetis and Hussar and 1 
French storeships on the 17th of May 
which two of the French ships were « 
tured. 

The fourteenth Naval medal action 
the Mosquito’s capture of the privateer 
the 9th of June, 1795. The fifteenth 
for Cornwallis’s repulse of the French f 
eight days afterwards. The sixteenth 
for Lor Bridpo 3 victory off Belle 
on the 23rd of June, in which there 
captured the Formidable, which, re-na! 
the Belle Isle, became one of our most c 
brated fighting ships. 

The seventeenth was for the frigate ac: 
off Toulon on the 24th of June. The 32-; 
frigate Lowestoffe and the 28-gun frig 
Dido were then on their way to reconno 
the Hiéres Islands, where they sighted 
chased the 40-gun frigate Minerve and 
36-gun frigate Artémise, sent out fi 
Toulon to obtain information of the Bri 
fleet. After a time the French, finding 
the British vessels were smaller an 
heavily armed than theirs were, retur 
to fight them. 

It was half-past eight in the mort 
when the Minerve began the action. F 

uarter of an hour the Dido did not re 

‘hen her guns began as the Minerve ci 
on her weather beam. The Minerve squé 
yards and bore straight down on the li 
ship, intending to ram and sink her, wh 
from her size and the strong wind, she‘ 
bably would have done, but just as her 
ing-jibboom touched the mainyard of 
Dido the British frigate bore round, 
the round of the Minerve’s bow struck 
on the port quarter. The shock threw 
Dido athwart the Minerve’s hawse, and 
mizen-rigging locked in the Frenchmi 
bowsprit. The French tried to board, 
suddenly the bowsprit crashed asunder, 
away with it went the Dido’s woun 
mizenmast, and into the sea, with the 
and British ensign, fell the French sai 
who were on the broken spar. The en: 
had hardly touched the water before on 
the quartermasters, Henry Barling, 
swarming up the stump of the mizenn 
and nailing the Union Jack to its hig! 
point, amid a torrent of musketry. 
the Lowestoffe came into action, rang 
round on the Minerve and shooting a‘ 
her foremast and remaining topmasts, s 
to render her escape impossible. Cap 
Towry of the little Dido was senior offi 
and, thinking he was equal to settlin 
Minerve, he signalled to the Lowestotfe 
her to confine her attentions to the Ai 
mise, but the Artémise was making off, 
her capture was impossible; and so 
Lowestoffe was recalled, and soon o 
board went the Minerve’s mizenmast, , 
she surrendered, to become Captain Tow 
command and win a medal for herself ir: 
stormy days that were coming. ‘ 

(To be continued. 
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A NoBLE WATCHWORD. 


ix the course of an address recently 
“sered before the Y. M. C. A. of Newton 
* wtusiecal Institution, U.S. A., the Rev. 
“H.P. Faunce remarked : ‘The great 
{ the world is not a theodicy, but an 
salve power, an indwelling truth which 
«command devotion and enthusiasm. 
: youog men have found that truth— 
«all human life is immediately in the 
~vaee of the unseen God. Only such 
van uplift or inspire. Without the 
of God there 1s no duty! This 
egit the Pilgrim to our shores, animated 
<noxtone and Gordon. The saddest 
ns of modern literature are those 
velief. Listen to Matthew Arnold: 


"Zea of faith was once too at the full, 


. . . * 


Bat now I only hear 

‘Stelaacholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

ucvating to the breath 

{ue night-wind, down to the vast edges drear 
‘aiuked shingles of the world.” 


“Such a faith is ever haunted by the 
sxwa ‘Is life worth living?’ and for any 
‘aking that question, for him at least 

he answered in the negative. To 
1 faith conscience is a sentiment, 
impossible, and ‘there hath passed 
‘a glory from the earth.’ But notice 
+! attitude, I stand before another 
“ont-seat. Thus the heavenly life 
wd in the Apocalypse, where the 
des stand before the white throne, 
“a present reality, and present life 
>< the permanence of heaven. This 
creates heroes. No man can 
» God who is not the friend of God. 
beld, this thought will keep us 
*~lisatisfaction as well as from fear. 
*smedy for both is the abiding viston 
adge. This binds the shattered 
~e1t3 of life into one, and makes the 
ted Christ the centre of all. From 
cuiates the power and to Him is re- 
«ithe glory. The storm may roar, but 
-~ee of God's angel, coming through 
-z<nizht, will give unity and order and 
“to the fork of the day. As you 
- aa the academic halls into the stern 
“wes: struggle, let this be your inspi- 
= Let me write over your future 
*k carved over the hall of the 
" of Boston—the figure of a 
msjing a cross, and the motto, 
~ +t Teweor— 1 hold and I am held.’” 


Lasor tHE OLD Dark Bive.” 


 Richanl W. Waddy, 3B... Head- 
“© 4 Abbey School, North Berwick, 
®‘amerly Senior English Master at 
‘esta Castle School, &:B, has issued, 
te above title, through Messrs. 
aad Wilaon, of Edinburgh, a plea- 
te volame of poems and songs. We 
wo be able to notice the latter here, 
‘sa. ehool songs are by no means too 
| We quote the following as af- 
“<a very fair notion of the author's 


EXHIBITION DAY. 
[August, 1883. ] 


Wen er to-day, lads, it’s come at long last ! 
"tists over, our trouble all past ; 
te i ended, ow we are free, 

Sw name dea” lade, but let Latin be! 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


So good-bye for a time to yon turrets so gray, 

And good-bye to the field where we've revelled in 
play, 

To Latin and Greek, and to Science severe, 

Good-bye to them all, lads, come now for a checr! 


And good-bye to ‘‘ Dean Swift,"* and the sound of 
his bell, 

Whose ringing we know so uncommonly well; 

We'll hear it again, and we're glad of it, too,— 

But glad for a season to bid it adieu, 


We'll start on our way to North, South, and West, 

To homes that are dearest, and friends we love 
dest ; 

So let us shake hands, now, and get under way,— 

Three cheers for tu-day, lads, three cheers for tu- 
day! 


There're some of you fellows who'll never come 
back, 

Though our hearts be right heavy our comrades to 
lack ; 

Still you'll love the old School, and you'll never 
forget, 

The days you spent here, and the friends you have 
met. 


Our heroes in Football and Cricket, farewell, 

Full oft of your prowess and skill we shall tell; 
And we wish you God-speed in the battle of life: 
Be ye ‘Champions "t as well in that lustier strife ! 


Guod-bye, then, good-bye, you'll think of 1s too? 
To the old School be faithful, and tender, and true ; 
And where'er you may be, in good times or bad, 
Be “ready, aye ready,” true Murchiston Lad ! 


But the rest of us fellows, we'll meet here once 
more, 

From highland and lowland, from sea and from 
shore, 

And we'll tell our adventures while we were away,— 

But ten weeks from to-day, lads, ten weeks from 
to-day ! 


Yes, the session is over, the work and the fun; 

Our Jubilee finished ; our Championship won ; 

8o now to the station, come let us away,— 

And three cheers for to-day, lads, three cheers for 
to-day ! 


A Brave REscve. 


As a suitable supplement to the articles 
which we recen ly gave on Mining Disasters 
in Great Briain, and the conspicuous 
bravery often shown by the rescuers, we 
now turn with pleasure to a most signal 
record of noble effort from the Continent. 
On November 7th, a day which Professor 
Falb had predicted as a critical one for 
atmospheric disturbance, as shown by the 
aittle ““weathe: plant” which he has done 
so much to bring uncer notice, the waters 
suddenly burst into x shaft in the Salgo 
Tarjan Mines, near Pesth, in Hungary, 
where three hundred snd forty miners were 
at work. An alarms gnal was given, and 
most of the men werc able to get out, but 
when the names wer: called over twenty 
men were found to he missing. In the 
meantime the water hac risen so high that 
it was impossible to i1each them. The 


* Known by whatevernamc ;, our respected Janitor. 
. t Merchiston was Champig) : School i Football and 
Cricket, 1833. 


engineer and the chief manager, Herr Ger: 
ber, however, never for one moment gave 
the men up as lost, and from the Wednes- 
day to Friday night worked incessantly at 
their rescue. Herr Gerber was carried out 
of the shaft in a swoon six times in those 
two days, but always returned to the 
charge. He bored holes in the well of the 
shaft, where he supposed the men might be, 
to allow the gases to escape, and this clever 
contrivance actually saved their lives. They 
had already given themselves up as lost 
when a draught of fresh air reached them, 
and besides refreshing them was a sign of 
the efforts being made to save them. The 
manager on returning to the shaft on the 
Friday night had ordered twenty coffins, 
and the miners’ relations were preparing 
mourning for the funeral. The fifteen men 
who helped Herr Gerber to reach the spot 
where the entombed miners stood surrounded 
by water had to stand in the water up to 
their necks, the bad gases stupefying them 
every now and then. At last a Jamp on a 
long pole was seen by those who were then 
firmly believed to be dead. They gavea 
shout of joy, and half an hour later the 
victims and their rescuers joined hands. 
The twenty men had been in the shaft 
sixty-one hours without food or drink, 
standing in water up to their thighs, and 
sometimes up to their necks. The younger 
ones had given way to despair, but a brave 
Styrian managed to keep their spirits up, 
and directed their movements as the water 
rose and fell. ‘Though it was midnight, 
the whole town was up to receive them, 
and to cheer the brave men who had saved 
them. Heroism is the monopoly of no one 
nation. 


AN OLD WINCHESTER Boy. 


At the 24th “ Old Boys’” dinner, lately 
held at the Grand Hotel in that city, in con- 
nection with the Manchester Grammar 
School, Mr. Alderman W. H. Bailey (the 
senior steward) presided, and in the course 
of his remarks mentioned that in Winches- 
ter Cathedral there was a marble shrine de- 
dicated to the pious memory of William of 
Wykeham, the illustrious founder of Win- 
chester Schools. This beautiful shrine had 
an alabaster efligy of the great benefactor. 
It was said that when Cromwell's soidiers 
made a barracks of the Cathedral, a captain 
of the Roundheads, an old Winchester boy, 
stood at this shrine, sacred to all old Win- 
chester boys, and with his drawn eword de- 
fended and protected it from desecration. 
It was difficult in the whole of that vast 
Cathedral to tind a tomb that had not been 
more or less injured by irreverent hands, 
and there were there shrines and tombs of 
cardinals, bishops, great statesmen, and 
distinguished soldiers ; but thatof William 
of Wykeham, now five centuries old, re- 
mained uninjured, and at the present time 
looked as if it had just left the chisel of the 
sculptor. The sanctity of the shrine was 
historical ; it belonged to the past, present, 
and future of all Winchester 3. They, 
as Winchester Grammar School boys, could 
not imitate the eloquence of action of Crom- 
well’s heroic captain in these modern days, 
but they might exhibit the lowest form of 
‘*good manners,” which they were all 
bound to observe, according to the ancient 
foundation deed, and be earnest in their 
expressions of gratitude for the benefits con- 
ferred upon them by the old school. 


——— 
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Problem No. 233. 


By w. FURNIVAL. 


LACK 


a _»b a et of 
WIth 


White to play, and mate in threc (3) moves. 


PIERCE’s WoRK. 
(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 

The second part of the book contains 
interesting articles on ‘‘the chance element 
in chess, tourney problem, and solution 
marking, the first move, the relative values 
of the pieces, modern chess problems, sui- 
mate problems,” and ten more tales, some 
in prose and the others in poetry. 107 of 
the problems are in 2 and 3 moves, 24 in4 
and 5 moves, one of the three self-mates is 
in 8 moves, and the two last ones are end- 
game compositions. Some clever key-moves 
and pretty terminations will be discovered 
in the following specimens :— 


Problem No. 234, 

By J. Pierce.—White, K—Q 7; Q—K 7; 
B—K B7; Ps—Q2 and K2. Black, K— 
Q5; B—K B7; Kts—Q R2andKR5; 
Ps—Q Kt 4,Q B3and K Kt6, White to 
play and mate in two moves. 


Problem No. 235. 

By W. T. Pierce.—White, K—Q R7; 
Q—K R 6; B—Q B 4; Kts—Q B 3 and 
K 7; Ps—Q R 3, K Kt 2, and K R3. 
Black, K-Q 5; P—QR5. White to play 
and mate in three moves. 


Problem No. 236. 

By J. Pierce.—White, K—Q Kt 4; Q— 
K B8; R-QR5; Bs—Q Kt2andK B5; 
Kts—K. Kt sq. and K R 5; Ps—Q R 4, 
K 3, K 4, and K Kt 2. Black, K—K 4; 
R—Q B6; B—K B 5; Kt—Q Kt 4; Ps. 
QR3, K Kt4and KKt6. White to play 
and self-mate in three moves. 


To Chess Correspondents. 
P. G. L. F.—Two-mover of last Novem- 
ber is better, and may appear. 


W. F. (Wolverhampton).—Both problems 
are acceptable. 


W. G. (Vauxhall).—Something still better 
would be suitable. 


W. A. (Elton Bury).—Problem 295 is not 
solved in one move by taking the P with 


the Kt that is on d 6, for then the blacl 
is not in check, but is stale-mated. 

A. M. A.—Your game of Go-Ban 
appear, and a third Jubilee game of cl 
is also in preparation. 


EpMonp.—For good recitations, acting charades, 
ete., you cannot do better than procure our special 
Christmas and Summer Numbers. 


MODEL.—The cost of building it depends largely on 
your ability in making the various parts for your- 
self; but if you wish to buy them ready finished, 
procure the price-lists of the numerous model- 
engine makers, which will give yon full informa- 
tion about all the portions you may require, and 
you can then judge for yourself as to the cheapest 

st. 


A. Z.—The best food for goldfish is ants’ eggs, pro- 
curable at the bird-shops. 


FRECKLES. — 1. Leave freckles alone; they will go 
away in good time. 2. You ought to get our 
monthly part by the 27th of each month, 


NERVE v. MUSCLE.—The paper on boyhood troubles, 
by Dr. Gordon Stables, ought to meet the require- 


ments of your case, 

Youna ENGLAND. --Get any shilling mannal on 
poultry. Megin setting hens early in the year. 

F. Howarpd.—You must get a hook on pices 
‘want to know all their points. 
publish a cheap one. 

‘ou probably suffer from polypus of 

1, and ought to be examined by a sur- 


8 if you 
Cassell and ‘Co. 


F. W. SMAILEs.— You must consult a doctor. 


A Doc's FRIEND.— The animal has mange. Wash 
twice a week with Sanitas soap, aud, when dry, 
use ordinary sulphur ointment. Change the diet, 
giving well-nashed green food three times a week. 


W. R.T. From weakness, You do not say what 
kind of birds you keep. All the ordinary bird 
seeds canary, millet, rape, maw, and, sparingly, 
hemp. Doves are fed’on the siuailer grains. 


W. W. ‘The swelling under the eyes shows that 
your liver and digestion generally is wronz, An 
occasional Cockle’s pill would do good, followed in 
the morning by a dose of Pullua water. 


IVANHOF.—The best way to obtain onr “Indoor 
Games” is to order it through a bookseller. 


A READER.—For dogs, and their treatment, refer to 
the illustrated articles in our last volume, and also 
to our monthly Dornes. 


OXONIAN.—For “ Dumbbell Exercises” you cannot 
do better than procure our ‘Indoor Games and 
Recreations,” in which the subject is treated by a 
clever writer, and fully illustrated. 


W. B. W.—The numbers of the B. 0. P. containing it 
are now out of print, bnt the story is now reprinted 
in our * Boy's Own Bookshelf” scries, 


Correspondence. 


! A, W. W.—1.1n Fig. 29 11 is the supply-pip: 


water, not steam, as you state. Steam is 1 
required inside any pump worked by a plu 
In the full-sized engines of this descriptior 
pipe H is carried to the rear and connected 
flexible tube to the water-tank on separate lea 
2. The pump is constructed in the same mant 
any ordinary one, with the addition of an 
stuffing-box at the end P of sufficient size to fi 
rod or handle D, which must be screwed int 
bottom of plunger c as already described. 3 
valves are the usual suction and delivery one: 
first opening inwards and the latter outw 
these are fastened to the body of pump eith 
solder or a couple of screws. The inside diai 
should be a quarter of an inch, 


It is impossible to state the canse 
ing without ecing the model, but 
likely the steam-ports in cylinder do not pro 
meet those in the steam-block, which would 
vent the steam being admitted below the pi 
this may be remedied by soldering up the 

steam-port, and then accurately marking thi 
rect position of same and drilling a fresh hole 
ulso that the cylinder oscillates freely. 


W. N. Hunt.—Your caterpillar changed into a 
during its journey, and shortly afterwards ex] 
It was that of w Lime Hawk Moth (Smeri 
Tiliee). 

SILKWoRM.—The caterpillar reached us, but o: 
‘acorpse: and it was so shrivelled and dried 
we cannot pretend tu identify it. Ad we cx 
is, that it was oue of the Geometers, or Lo 
which are often so exactly like pieces of twij 
the keenest eye can scarcely detect them. 


H.W. A.—Our Christmas Number of 1385 
deed, are all our Christmas Numbers --is 
ring: “The axtictes on * Working Bfowele 
low to Make Them,” are reprinted in our I 
Games.” 


CHEMICUS.—There is no such berth in the 
Navy. 
ToBY.—Toy terriers live to fifteen with care 


not let yours get gross. A child takes then 
ality of the place he is born in, 


SoBERSIDES. —Your treatment altogether of yo 
reads horrible. You can have no feeling in y 


J. Foster HAMILTON.—Your blood needs str¢ 
ening. It is not so much an actual cure ¢ 
chilblain you need—opodeldoc rubbed in ty 
day would do that—but purer, stronger 
Blood is made from good food, but a tensp: 
taken twico a day of Fellows's syrup of the 
phates will help you much. Take plenty of 
cise. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1889. 


SIR _LUDAR: 
TIGRE 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW I WAL 


fe hoes do we go n 

morning, aS we shoo 

he hay which had been our bed, and sallied out 
into the air. 
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He looked at me with a smile, as 
though the question were a jest. 

“To my guardian’s,” said he. 

“Why !” said I, “he will flog you for 
running away from Oxford.” 

“What of that?” replied Sir Ludar. 
“He is my guardian.” 

It seemed odd to me for a man to put 
himself thus in the lion’s maw, but I 
durst not question my new chief. 

“You shall come too, and see him,” 
said he. “It passes me to guess what 
he will do with me next, unless he make 
@ lawyer or a priest of me.” 

“I must back to my master in Lon- 
don,” said I. 

“The printer!” said he, scornfully. 
“He is thy master no more; thou hast 
entered my service.” 

This staggered me. For much as I 
regarded him, it had never occurred to 
me to bind myself to a penniless run- 
away. 

cs Pardon me, sir,” said I. “I am 
bound to the printer by an oath. Be- 
sides, I know not yet what your service 


“My service,” he replied, “is to be 
free, and to put wrong right.” 

‘Tis a noble service,” said I, “ but it 
fills no stomachs.” 

“You ’prentices are all stomach,” said 
he, sadly. “But ‘tis always so. No 
man that ever I met believed in me yet. 
I must fight my battles alone.” 

This cut me to the quick. 

“Not so,” said I, “Last night I vowed 
to be your friend. It was a mad vow, 
I know ; but you shall see if I do not 
observe it. But till two years are past, 
I am bound by an oath to my master 
the printer, and him I must serve. 
Then, I am with you.” 

This I thought softened him... 

“Well,” said he, “who knows where 
we may be two years hence ?” 

“God knows, and we are in His hands.” 

“So be it,” said Sir Ludar, crossing 
himself, to my grief. “Meanwhile, 
Humphrey, we are friends, I may claim 
your heart if not your hand {” 

“You may—or,” here I blushed, “a 
share of it.” 

“What mean you by that ?” asked he, 
sharply. ‘“ What man holds the rest ?” 

“No man,” said I. 

He laughed pleasantly at that. 

“A woman? I have heard of that 
distemper before. It comes and goes, 
Tm told. Had it been a man, I should 
have been jealous.” 

There was no sympathy for my sore 
heart in that, so I said no more. 

“Come,” said he, presently, “you 
shall come to my guardian. Ye lives 
at Richmond, and it is on our way 


to 
London. If he turn me off, you shall 


take me to London, and make a printer’ 


of me, if you please.” 

I agreed to this, and we stepped out 
on our journey. if 

A strange journey it was. My com- 
rade, for the most part, stalked silently 
half a pace in front of me. Sometimes, 
it seemed to me, heedless of my pre- 
sence, and sometimes as if troubled. by 
it. Yet often enough he brightened up, 
and began carolling some wild song, or 
else darted off the road after a hare or 
other game which he rarely failed to 
bring down with his arrow, or else 
rallied me for my silence, and bade me 
talk to him. 
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At these times I asked him about his 
own country and his father, and then 
his face lit up. For though he had not 
seen either since he was a child, it was 
clear he longed to be back. 

“What prevents your 
now ?” said I. 

He looked at me in his peculiar 
wondering way. 

“ Know you not that M’Donnell is an 
exile, and that the hated Sassenach 
holds his castle?” demanded he. 

I confessed I did not ; for a London 
*prentice hears little of the news out- 
side. Besides, though I durst not tell 
him as much, I did not know who 
M?Donnell, his father, might be, or 
what he meant by Sassenac! 

“But he will te 
more,” cried he, “and I shall be there 
too And the usurper woman Elizabeth 
shall—” 

Here I sprang at him, and felled him 
to the ground ! 

The blood left my heart as I saw what 
I had done. As he lay there, I could 
hardly believe it was 1 who had done 
it; for I loved him as my own brother, 
and never more than when he leapt to 
his feet, and with white lips and heav- 
ing chest, stood and faced me. 

was so sure he would fly at me, 
that I did not even wait for him to 
begin, but flung myself blindly on him. 
But he only caught me by the arm and 
shoulder, and_ flung me off with such 
strength that I reeled and staggered for 
a dozen yards before I finally fell head- 
long with my face in the dust. 

Then he turned on his heel and 
walked on slowly. 

It was no light thing after that to 
pick myself up and, spitting the dust 
rom my mouth, go after him. But I 
did. He never turned as I came up be- 
hind, or heeded me till I stood before 
him and said: 

“Sir Ludar, I smote you just now for 
speaking ill of my Queen. A man who 
is disloyal to her is no friend of mine ; 
therefore farewell.” 

He glanced me over, and his face had 
lost all its anger. 

“She is no Queen of mine,” said he. “I 
was born her enemy. For all that, you 
did well to strike when I spoke ?ll of 
her. I would do as much to you were 
you to speak evil of my Queen.” And 

ere he raised his cap. 

“Your Queen?” said I. “And who 
may she be? There is but one Queen 
in these realms.” 

“T know it,” said he. “Her I serve.” 

“Do you mean,” said I, “that you 
serve— 

“Hush!” said he, with his hand at 
hisbelt. “TI serve Queen Mary, and all 
the saints in heaven preserve her ! Now 
Humphrey Dexter, is it peace or war?” 

“T pray every day for the confusion 
of ert capes 8 irre : 

y not,” said he, “so you pray no’ 
aloud? I do the same.” 

“Not so,” said I, “or I should not 
have struck you. Nor shall it be peace 
if you dare to breathe her Majesty’s 
name again in my hearing.” : 

“Heaven is my witness I have no 
wish to breathe it,” said he, with a curl 
of his lips. “Nor, if you breathe the 
name of mine, need you look for so 
ars a tumble as I dealt you just now. 

me, your hand on it.” 


returning 


east in Dunluce once 


So we struck hands for the third tir 
and went on. 

My conscience troubled me sore t 
rest of that day. What had I come 
to assort thus with a declared enemy 
our gracious Queen, and, more than t 
to love him more every mile we walke 
I could not ielp it, as I said before. | 
was so unlike a common rebel, and 
big in his heart to everyone and eve: 
thing that claimed his aid. 

Once that day, as we toiled along t 
hot road, we overtook a poor wom 
carrying a bundle in one arm, wh 
with the other she strove to help alo 
a little footsore child, who whimpe) 
and stumbled at every step. Withc 
a word, Sir Ludar took the child a 
bundle both from the scared moth 
who gave herself up for lost, until 
asked her gently whither she went, a 
might he help her so far with her b 
dens? Then she wept, and led us a cle 
four miles off our road to her cotta 
where Sir Ludar put down the bun 
and the now sleeping urchin, and bi 
her adieu before she could thank h 
Another time, as we were mountin; 
hill, we came up with a hay-cart wh 
the patient horse could scarcely dr 
Whereupon he set to push the cart 
hind, calling on me and the bewilde 
carter to do the same, till we had fai 
hoisted it to the crown of the | 
Another time he fell foul of a parce 
gipsies who were ill-using an old n 
of their tribe, and a lively fight we | 
of it, we two against six of th 
amongst whom was the old man h 
self. hen at last we had got ric 
them I hoped that our adventures 
the day were done, for I was tired : 
wanted to rest my bones ina bed. | 
as we passed through Reading 
righteous soul of my comrade was ve 
by the sight of a boy sitting hewliny 
the stocks. 

‘““No doubt he deserves punishme 
said I. 

“Deserve or not, he has had eno 
for me,” said Ludar, and began kick 
away at the boards. 

OF course there was a commotior 
that, and the constable came to 
what the noise was about. Ludar 
sired nothing better, for he made 
fellow disgorge his key, which save 
vast power of kicking. Then, when 
boy was free, and had darted off to 
woods, Sir Ludar, with a grim sn 
locked up the beadle in his place, 
flung the key into the pond. Ther 
the watch and a posse of the towns 
turned out to see what the uproar - 
we ran for it and got clear. 

This last proceeding did not pl 
me. For it was defying the Que 
law, and, as I said to my comrade, it 
not for us to set ourselves up aga 
authority. 

But Sir Ludar would listen t< 


n. 

“The lad was miserable where 

” said he. 

“So is the beadle now,” said I. 

“The better the lesson for him,” 
Ludar. 

There was no use arguing, so 
trudged on some miles farther till n 
fell, and we took shelter again 
barn. 

The next day, guiding ourse 
chiefly by the river, we came to W 
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wm, where I had much ado to hinder 
wy comrade from going a-hunting in 
ker Majesty's forest. Had it not been 
atl persuaded him we might almost 
rach Richmond that night, think, for 
car spite of the law, he would have 


a 
Asit fell out, we were far from reach- 
xg Richmond that night. For the way 
vas difficult with swamps and thickets, 
w» that we were glad enough to reach 
Uhertsey by sundown. I was for spend- 
xg what little remained of my money 
w the inn, but this he would not hear 
4; so we took our supper, and then, as 
te night was fine, slept in a field of 
tay. Sweet lying it wi too; and 
mary next day, we p! lunged into 
hk river and refreshed our travel- 
mained limbs, we felt men again. 

It was well on in the afternoon when 
® arrived at Richmond. We should 
ure been there sooner, but that my 
smurade was for ever calling a halt, or 
amg aside on some errand of chi- 
‘dry. Mad enough I thought some of 
em, but then he never asked me what 
-hought, and if ever I hung back, he 
uvhat he needed without me. Yet 
watever he did, it was to help some 
zz weaker than himself, and if my 
wience now and then failed me, the 
vzoar I had for him grew, as I said, 
“aevery mile we went, 

I sy it was afternoon when we 
need Richmond. As we approached 
® place my comrade’s desire to see his 
tardian waxed cool, and he cast about 
— for an excuse, if not to avoid goin, 
~ the house, at least to put it off ti 
at I pro that we should rest 
telves under the trees in the park, 
:shich he agreed. But it was an un- 
sy move. For we had not lain half 
shour, enjoying the shade, and I half 
=p. when he started up with a 
‘3’ and slipped an arrow into his 
i, 


4that moment a fine buck went by. 
=tad not spied us while we lay st: 

= the moment my comrade mov 

+ arew up his head and bounded off. 
“tot before a quick twang from Sir 
4's bowstring had sent an arrow 
<> us quarter. 

“ir you mad %” cried I, in terror ; 
“:sthe Queen’s deer.” 

‘tdlow! follow!” shouted Sir Ludar, 
‘3 ¥as every inch a sportsman. 

- tied to hold him back, but he 
¥del me no more than had I been a 
> With a loud whoop, he dashed 
77 in pursuit. He had not gone 
=ry yards from me when there was 
‘teat shout and clatter of horsemen, 
ot before I well knew what had hap- 
wel [saw Sir Ludar disarmed in the 
es of half a dozen men. I rushed 
*cihelp, but could do nothing except 
ux his fate, for they were too many 
’aand we had no time even to hit 


Ture is the captain?” cried one of 


+e 
= then up rose a man at sight of 
via the blood tingled in all my veins. 
“eaCaptain Merriman. . 

‘out know if he recognised me at 
"for he acarcely gave us @ look. 
“my with them to your master,” 
“hs “and see they give you not the 
Re 


‘Rvare marched off, # pretty end 


to our jaunt. And, to make our plight | 


worse, Sir Ludar whispered to me as we 
went along, 

“Unless 1 mistake, the master is my 
guardian, Sir William Carleton.” 

Sure enough it was. The house we 
were conducted to stood in a large park 
with a view far over the river, perhaps 
the fairest view in England. Yet I had 
no mind just then to admire it ; for the 
presence of that hated horseman made 
me forget all except one fair face, which 
I seemed to see as I had seen it that 
day at Finsbury Fields. He rode on as 
we entered the park, and bade the men 
bring us safely in. 

“Come, step out,” said one of the 
men, giving me a flick with his riding- 
whip ; “we have been waiting for you 
these three weeks ; and I promise you a 
warm welcome from his worship. The 
captain, his visitor, will be in high 
favour, now that he thas run the vermin 
toearth. What say you, Hugh?” 

“T warrant you that,” said Hugh. 
“For our master had set his heart on 
catching the vagabonds, and nothing 
could please him better. 

“Heigho! It is we have had all the 
watching these weeks past; but this 
Rey spark will have all the glory now. 

ell, so the world goes. I shall be glad 
to see him started on his Irish wars, for 
T like him not.” 

“Nor I; and yet we are not like to 
see the last of him soon, if the rumour 
which my lady's maid hath whispered 
me, that some fair company is expected 
shortly at the Hall, be true.” 

The other laughed. 

“No, truly, he is no proof against the 
flutter of a skirt, as some here know. 
Did I tell you what befell him not long 
since in London town, at the place 
where the ’prentice boys sport? I had 
it from one of his own men. But here 
we are at his worship’s. You shall hear 
the story another time, and I warrant 
you will crack your sides over it.” 

Sir William, being an old man, and 
gouty to boot, saw his prisoners in his 
own room, whither we were accordingly 
conducted. I had no chance to get a 
word with my comrade, who I noticed 
kept his hand to his mouth, and pulled 
his cap over his eyes, I suppose to con- 
ceal himself from those about the place 
who might know him. ..As for me, I had 
no desire to hide myself from the only 
man there who knew me. 

Sir William was a fine, red-faced, 
white-headed old gentleman, with some- 
thing of the old soldier in his air ; and. 
when he came to speak, a good deal of 
him in his words. He sat in a great 
chair, with one foot swaddled on a stool 
before him ; and the sounds with which 
he greeted each twinge as it came boded 
ill for us his prisoners. 

He kept us waiting a long time at the 
dimly lit end of the hall, while he spoke 
to his guest. At last he ordered us to 
be led forward. As we advanced, and 
their eyes fell on us, each uttered an 
exclamation. I kept my eyeon Captain 
Merriman, and watched the storm that 

thered on his brow, and the crimson 
Hush that sprung to his cheeks. It was 
plain that he knew me again, and I was 
content. 

As for Sir Ludar, he stared listlessly 
at his guardian till it should please his 
worship to speak. 


His worship begun with: 

“Why, what means this, sirrah ! How 
came you here, you Irish whelp, in this 
company 4 Speak, or by my beard Pl— 


He did not say what he would do, for 
his foot gave him a twinge which 
demanded of him every word he could 
spare. 

“T_have left Oxford, Sir Guardian,” 
said Ludar ; “I liked not the place nor 
the ways of the place, or the Welshman 
my keeper ; and as for my present com- 
pany,” said he, turning to me, “’tis good 
enough for me. It was I shot the deer, 
not he; and so pray bid these fellows 
loose him.” 

At this the angry old soldier nearl: 
went off in a fit. He flourished his stic 
towards the offender, and even tried to 
rise from his chair, a proceeding which 
brought on fresh pangs. 

“How now! what a murrain on you, 
puppy. Am I to be told my duty by a 
raw-boned_ill-conditioned Irish vaga- 
bond that I have fed at my table and 
spent half my life in making a gentle- 
man_of? What do you think of that, 
Sir Captain? How would you like to . 
be dled with a young wolf-hound 
like that—Sorley Boy's son he is, no 
other, on my life, that 1 was fool enough 
to take wardship of when he was a 
pling puppy and his father was an 

onest man? What do you think of 
that?” 

“By your leave, Sir William,” said 
the captain in a smooth soft voice, that 
made every hair on my body bristle, 
“ good deeds have always their reward, 
but as to the deer that was shot, your 
ward is generous enough to shield the 
real offender at his own cost. I should 
be sorry indeed had it been otherwise.” 

I could see the veins in my comrade’s 
neck swell while this talk went on. 
But he remained silent, while Sir 
William said : 

“ Ha, it wants but to look at the var- 
let to see poacher written in his face! 
And the Queen’s deer too! Come, you 
men, which of you was it caught the 

ue 3” 

ere one of the men, seeing how the 
wind lay, vowed that he saw me shoot 
the deer, and tcok me red-handed, with 
my bow in my hand. And when one 
sheep leads the way, the others follow. 
They all swore it was I; while some 
added that my comrade lay asleep under 
a tree, and knew nothing of the matter 
till I was captured. 

Then Sir William grunted, and turned 
tis well & h 

“Tis well for you, sir puppy, these 
honest fellows ave you the fe Had 
they done otherwise, I could have be- 
lieved them ; and | promise you, ward 
and all as you are, I would have hanged 
thee for slaying the Queen's deer, as 
surely as I will hang this cunning rogue 
here. Let the boy go, men; and now 

ou,” said he, turning to me—“ you ill- 

looking gallows-dog you; say your 

rayers, for to-morrow you ride to the 
izes.” 

It surprised me that Sir Ludar took 
his release quietly and now need 
with thunderous face, apparently heed- 
less of my sentence. : 

“Take him away there,” said his 
worship, “and make him fast in the 
cellar. These dogs are slippery vermin, 
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so take care. When the rope is round 
his neck he may wriggle to his heart’s 
content. Come, be off with him.” 

T looked at Ludar, but his back was 
turned. I looked at Captain Merri- 
man, and he was smiling to him- 
self. I looked at his worship, and 
he was glaring at his foot. So as all 
seemed against me, I turned sadly 
enough and followed my guard to the 
dungeon. I cared little enough what 
came to me. Ever since I set foot out 
of London things had gone against me. 
I was steeped breast high in disloyalty 
and lawlessness ; I had staked my peace 
of mind ona rebel, and now it seemed 
even he had done with me. Yet I 
could not believe that. Had I done s0, 
I think I should have beaten out my 
brains upon the wall of that damp cellar. 
As it was, I sat there too bewildered to 
think, and so, for lack of anything else 
to do, fell asleep. 

I know not how long I had slept, 


when I was aroused by a hand on my 
arm. As I might have known, it was 
Ludar. He ne 7 dish of : venison 
pastry and a on of wine in his hands, 
which he set before me, and in dumb 
show bade me eat. I obeyed heartily, for 
I had not tasted food since the morning. 
Then he took me by the hand, and led 
me in the darkness up the steps and 
into the open air. Once clear of the 
house, he broke silence. 

“ Farewell,” said he, I may stay here. 
My guardian threatens tosend me back 
to Oxford in charge of a troop, but I 
think I shall stay here a while. 

“But,” said I, “ will you not get your- 
self into trouble over this?” 

“Over what, your release 1” said h 
laughing. “I think not. The ol 
gentleman will rave a bit at first, but 
when it comes to hanging me or nobody, 
he will let itdrop. He cannot afford to 
see a ward of his swing with his feet off 
the ground. Moreover, as soon as I 


can hear news from the north, I she 
o to find my father. So, farewe 

ffumphrey. xpect me in London e 

long, and forget not our compact.” 

I gave him my hand in answer, a1 
with a heavy heart started on my wa 

had not gone many paces when 
came after me. 

“Who and what sort of man is tl 
captain?” said he. 

‘He is a villain,” said I. And I tc 
him what had passed between us. | 
laughed loud when I spoke of the duc 
pond, = loud that I feared we shou 

eal 


“Oh,” said he, when the tale w 
done, “that settles it.” 

“Settles what?” I asked. 

“T mean,” said he, “that I think 
shall mark him.” 

And with that we parted, he back 
the house, I dismally enough to Lc 
don. 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JuLEs VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., ete, 


CHAPTER XX.—THE SEPARATION. 


1x weeks after these events, about 
five o’clock in the evening, four of 
the young colonists came toa halt at 
the southern extremity of Family Lake. 
It was the 10th of October. neath 
the trees, clothed in their fresh verdur 
the ground had resumed the garb o' 
spring. A pleasant breeze rippled the 
surface of the water, now lighted by the 
last rays of the sun which linge on 
the vast plain of South Moors, A nar- 
row beach of sand formed the border of 
the moor. Flocks of birds with much 
noise flew overhead on their way to rest 
for the night in the shadow of the woods 
or the crevices of the cliff. A few groups 


of evergreen treea, pines, green oaks, | winter, 


and a few acres of firs alone broke the 
monotonous barrenness of this part of 
Charman Island. 

A fire was burning at the foot of a 

ine-tree, and its fragrant smoke was 

rifting over the marsh. A couple of 
ducks were eooking over the fire. 
Supper over, the four boys had nothing 
to do but to wrap themselves up in their 
rugs, and, while one watched, three of 
them could sleep. 

They were Donagan, Cross, Webb, 
and Wilcox. And the circumstances 
under which they had separated from 
their companions were these. 

During the later months of the second 
relations between Donagau 


and Briant had become still m 
strained than ever. It will not he 
been forgotten by our readers with w] 
envy Donagan had seen the election 
his rival. 

More jealous and irritable than ev 
it was with the greatest difliculty 
submitted to the orders of the new ch 
of Charman Island. That he did : 
resist openly was because the major 
would not support him; but on me 
occasions he had showed such ill-v 
that Briant had found it his duty 
remonstrate with him. Since 
skating party, when his disobedie: 
had been so flagrant, his insubordi 
tion had gone on increasing, and 
time had come when Briant would 
obliged to punish him. 

From this state of things it resul 
that the harmony so indispensable 
the peace of French Den was destro: 
A certain restraint was obvious w: 
made the life in common very unc 
fortable. Except at meal-times Do 
gen and his three partisans lived ap; 

hen bad weather kept them indc 
they would gather together in a cor 
of the hall, and there hold whispe 
conversations. 

“Most certainly,” said Briant to C 
don one day, “those three are plott 
something. 

“Not against you, Briant,” said C 
don. “ Donegan dare not try to t 
ru place. Weare all on your side, ; 

e knows it.” 

“Perhaps they are thinking of sep: 
ting from us?” 

“That is more likely, and I do not 
that we have the right to prev 
them.” : 

“But to go and set up—” 

“They may not be going to do go. 


~ 
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“Butthey are! IT saw Wilcox making 
ay of Baudoin’s map, and—” 

“Did Wileox do that ?” 

Yes; and really I think it would be 
better forme to put an end toall this 
by resigning in yee favour, or perhaps 
in Donagan's. hat would cutshort all 
TLS Mvairy. in! 

“No, Briant,” said Gordon, decidedly; 
“youwould failin your duty towards 
those who have elec you.” 

Amid these discussions the winter 
cametoanend. With the first days of 
October the cold definitely disap; 
and the surface of the lake and river 
became free from ice. And on the even- 
ingof the 9th of the month Donagan 
announced the resolve of himself and 
Webb, Cross, and Wilcox, to leave 
French Den. 

4 “You wish to abandon us?” said Gor- 
on. 

a. abandon roe Be Gordon " 
sai onagan. ‘“‘ Only ross, Wilcox, 
Webb, and I have reed to move to 
another part of the island.” 

“And for what reason ?” asked Bax- 


ter. 

“Simply because we want to live as 
we please, and I tell you frankly be- 
cause it does not suit us to take orders 
from Briant.” 2 

“What have you to complaia of about 
met” said Briant. ’ 

“Nothing—except your being at our 
head,” said Donagan. . “We had a 
Yankee as chief of the colony—now it 
isa French fellow who is in command ! 
Next time I suppose we shall havea 
igger fellow, Moko for instance—” 
mie you mean that?” asked Gordon. 

“I do,” said Donagan, “and neither I 
nor my friends care to serve under any 
bat ore of our own race.” 4 

“Very well,” said Briant, “Wilcox, 
Webb, Cross, and you Donagan, are 
quite at liberty to go, and take away 
your share of the things.” : 

“We never supposed otherwise, 
Briant ; and to-morrow we will clear 

out of French Den.” 

“And may you never have cause to 

Tepent of your determination,” said 

on, who saw that insistance would 
im vain. 
Donagan’s plan wasas follows. When 

Briant told_ the story of his ex- 
pedition across the lake he had stated 
that the little colony could take up 
their quarters on the eastern side of the 
island under very favourable conditions. 
Among the rocks on the shore were 
many caves. The river yielded fresh 
water without stint. The forest ex- 
tended to the beach, there was gam 
furred and feathered, in abundance, an: 
life would be as easy there as at French 

and much easier than at Schooner 
Bay. Besides, the distance between 
French Den and the coast was only a 
dozen muailes, of which six were across 
the lake and six down the East River, 
so that in case of necessity communica- 
tion was not difficult. 

But it was not by water that Dona- 

proposed to reach Deception Bay. 

is plan was to coast along Family 
Lake to its southern point, and then 
follow the bank to East River, explor- 
ing a country up to then unknown. 
This was a_longi jormey fifteen or 
sixteen miles—but he and his friends 
would treat the trip 98 @ sporting ex- 


pedition and get some shooting as they 
went. Poasget had thus no need of 
the yawl, and contented himself with 
the Halkett boat, which would suffice for 
the passage of East River and any other 
streams he might meet with. 

At sunrise the four separatists took 
leave of their comrades, who were very 
sorry tosee them go, and, maybe, Dona- 
gan and his friends were not unmoved. 

They were taken across Zealand 
River in the yawl by Moko, and then 
leisurely walked off along the shore of 
Family Lake by the edge of the wide- 
stretching South Moors. 

A few birds were killed as they went 
along by the side of the marsh, but 
Donagan, knowing he must be careful 
of his ammunition, contented himself 
with only shooting enough for the day’s 
rations. That day the boys accomplished 
between five and six miles, and about 
five o’clock in the evening, arriving at 
the end of the lake, they camped for the 


night. 

The night was cold, but the fire kept 
them comfortable, and all four were 
awake at the dawn. The southern ex- 
tremity of Family Lake was an acute 
angle formed’ by two high banks, the 
right one of which ran due north. On 
the east the country was still marshy, 
but the ground wasa few feet above 
the level of the lake, so that it was not 

looded. Here and there a few knolls 
dotted with undersized trees broke the 
mionotony of the green expanse. 
the country consisted chiefly of sand- 
hills Donagan gave it the name of Dune 
Lands ; and not wishing to plunge too 
far into the unknown, he decided to 
keep to the lake shore, and leave 
further exploration for a future time. 

“Tf,” said he, “the map is right, we 
shall find East. River about seven miles 
from here, and we can easily do that 
before night.” 

“Why not strike off to the north-east, 
so as to get to the mouth of the river 
direct?” asked Wilcox. 

“That would save usa third of the 
way,” said Webb. 

“So it would,” said Donagan, “ but 
why should we venture across this 
marshy country, which we do not know, 
and run the risk of having to come back 
here? If we keep along the shore of 
the lake there is much less chance of 
our meeting with an obstacle.” 

“And then,” added Cross, “it is im- 
portant that we should explore the 
course of East River.” 

“Evidently,” said Donagan, “for the 
stream gives us direct communication 
between the coast and Family Lake. 
Besides, as we go down it, we can ex- 
plore the forest on either side.” 

This point being decided, they set off 
at a good pace. ere was a narrow 

ath some three or four feet above the 
evel of the lake, and along it ran the 
line of sandhills. As the sun rose it 
became evident that in a few miles the 
scenery would change. And, in fact, 
about eleven o’clock they stopped for 
lunch by a little creek under the shade 
of some huge beech-trees, whence, as 
far as the eye could reach towards the 
east, rose a confused mass of verdure to 
mark the horizon. 

About six o’clock a halt was made. 
The bank was cut through by a stream 
which ran out of the lake. This ought 
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to have been, and was, East River. It 
was easily recognised, as Donagan 
found the traces of the fire on the spot 
where Briant had encamped during his 
expedition with Jack and Moko. To 
camp in the same place, light a fire on 
the ashes, and sleep under the sam-: 
trees appeared the best thing to do, 
and that is what was done. 

Eight months before, when Briant 
had stopped at the same place, he little 
thought that feur of his companions 
would come here in their turn with the 
intention of living by themselves in 
this part of Charman Island. And 
perhaps Cross, Wilcox, and Webb, 
when they found themselves far from 
their comfortable beds in French Den, 
felt more regret at being there. But 
their fate was now bound up with 
Donagan’s, and Donagan was too vain 
to acknowledge his mistakes, too ob- 
stinate to abandon his plans, and too 
jealous to give in toa rival. 

Next morning Donagan proposed to 
cross the river at once. 

“Having done that,” said he, “we 
can spend the day in getting down to 
ee sea, which is under six miles from 

ere.” 

“Yes,” said Cross. “And it was on 
the left bank that Moko found the pine- 
cones, and we can gather our food as 
we go.” 

The indiarubber boat was then un- 

cked, andas soon as it was in the water 
Jonagan worked it across to the oppo- 
site bank, towing a line behind as he 
did so. With a few strokes of the 
paddle he was soon across the forty 
eet of the river's width. Then, by 
pulling at the line, Wilcox, Webb, and 

ross got the boat back while Donagan 
let out a line from his side, and so in 
four trips all were on the left bank of 
the river. 

That done, Wilcox folded up the boat 
as if it were a travelling-bag, and put 
it on his back. It would, of course. 
have been less fatiguing to have floated 
down East River in the yawl, as Briant, 
Jack, and Moko had done, but the 
indiarubber boat could only take one 
passenger at a time, and the river 
voyage was not to be thought of. 

t was not easy travelling. The 
forest was dense, the ground bristled 
with thick patches of underwood, and 
was strewn with branches broken off in 
the recent storms, and many were the 
swamps and quagmires round which the 
travellers had to go. Donagan foun? 
no traces of Baudoin’s passage through 
the forest, such as exis in Trap 
Woods, but there could be no doubt he 
had been there, for the map indicated 
exactly the course of the river rigit 
down to the bay. 

At noon a halt was made for luncheon 
under the pine-trees, where Cross 
gathered a quantity of the fruit, on 
which they regaled themselves. Then, 
for the next two miles, the boys had to 
make their way through clamps of 
underwood where, occasionally, they 
had to cut a path with their axes, so as 
not to stray too far from the river. 
On account of the delay this caused, it 
was not till seven o'clock that they got 
out of the forest. Night. was coming 
on, and Donagan could make out 
nothing of the coast-line. All he eould 
see was the long line of foam as he 
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listened to the murmur of the sea 
rolling on to the beach. 

It was decided to camp where they 
were, in the open. A few grouse were 
cooked for supper, and the fire that had 
been lighted was kept in during the 
night. It was Donagan’s turn to watch. 

ilcox, Cross, and Webb stretched 
themselves under the branches of a 


large parasol pine and, tired out by the 
long day’s work, were immediately 
asleep. 

Donagan had great difficulty in keep- 
ing awake. He succeeded, however ; 
but when the time came for him to be 
relieved by one of his companions they 
were all so sound asleep that he could 
not make up his mind to wake any of 


them. The forest was so quiet thi 
they were as safe as if they were 3 
French Den. And so, having throw 
a few handfuls of wood on the fir 
Donagan lay down at the foot of tl 
tree and closed his eyes, to open the 
when the sun was up lighting a wic 
horizon of sea. 
(To be continued.) 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


(THIRD SERIES.) 


THE GREAT BATTLE OF THE SNOW. 


WHO erstwhile have sung in noble strains 

A “dormitory battle” * sing a strife, 

The thoughts of which, while memory re- 
mains, 

Will send the hot blood coursing through 
the veins 

Of those who then loved honour us their 
life. 


Awake! O Muze, inspire the glowing song, 

To high heroics tune my ‘awful lyre,” 

Let every martial note ring clear and 
strong, 

Like silver trumpet blent with Chinese 
gong, 

And fill my yearning breast with sacred fire. 


Be Building of pe Castel! 


The icy hand of winter 

Was stretched o'er stream and mead, 
The babbling brooks forgot to flow, 
And drifted deeply lay the snow 

At Taughton-on-the-Tweed. 


It was the mighty Marsden 
Who called the fellows round ; 

“‘ You know, in Jackson’s meadow, 
The slice of sloping ground. 


“ Upon that coign of vantage 
(A deed of high emprise) 

We'll rear a frozen fortress 
Of most prodigious size.” 


* Vol 1x., B. 0, P., page 718, 


By FRED EDMONDS. 


A hush fell on his hearers, 
Till fiery Raynall speaks ; 

“I think the notion ‘jolly good,’ 
The frost will last for weeks.” 


I need not tell how grandly 

The wondrous deed was wrought ; 
How after days of toil it rose 
To frown defiance on all foes, 

The “ picture ” of a fort! 


But when, our labeurs ended, 
We viewed the ramparts o’er, 

There came a cry of ‘* Havoc /— 
Let slip the dogs of war.” 


Twas Robinson, the ‘slogger,” 
Who raised his voice on high : 

“Let Marsden and his minions 
Defend the fort, or die!” 


The note of stern defiance 
Is answered in a trice ; 

And every one agreed to think 
The prospect ‘jolly nice.” 


So Marsden and the “ slogger,’’ 
Magnanimously foes, 

Decide the next half-holiday 

Shall witness the stupendous fray, 
With all its promised woes, 


Then followed secret councils, 
And glances stern and wild, 

Whilst heaps of ammunition 
Within the fort are piled. 


Oh, reader, gentle reader, 
I fain would have you know, 
We thought it nigh impregnable, 
That citadel of snow ! 


For round by Jackson’s meadow 
There rushed a raving beck ; 
Not even that stern winter 
Ite turbulence could check ; 


On three sides it defended 
Our narrow neck of land, 
And on the fourth a ridge of white 
Crested the slope, a fearsome sight, 
Thongh Raynall hailed it with delight 
As something ‘‘simply grand.” 


Be Fptte for pe Same! 


The captain of the castle 
Stands on the central mound, 
His band of bold retainers 
Are clustered close around. 


He looks upon the foemen, 
His glance is stern and high, 
He looks upon his comrades, 
And speaks with flashing eye: 


‘Full broadly floats our banner 
(At least it ought to float), 
And never must the foeman seize 
That flag that flutters in the breeze 
Though but a tattered coat ! 


“They've peppered us a little, 
And now they’ve cleared the course 
Twas just to try our patience, that 
Reconnaissance in force. 


‘See where the caitiff Perkins 
Prepares his men to charge, 
So look for blood and fury, 
And make your bullets large.” 


So spake he, and so speaking, 
There came an awful yell, 
And such a fearless onset 
As tongue can hardly tell. 


Ho! Robinson, the ‘slogger,” 
Ho! Perkins, bold and free, 

Ho! Fooks, and Hicks, and Harvey, 
Rush on to victory. 


But shame upon the craven 
Who blenches like a flat,— 
Just see young Jackson in the rear— 
You’re wrong, he has no sense of fear, 
’Tis simply that he’s fat ! 


And when the wind is scanty, 
And when the legs are short, 

In apite of an heroic soul 

It takes some time to reach the goal, 
Though fighting be the sport. 


Look ! now they reach the ramparte, 
And now with frantic cries 

They seek the slippery sides to scale, 

And struggle upward tooth and nail 
To where the banner flies, 
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But deadly their reception 
Who think the fort to storm, 

Anavalanche awaits them,— 
Oh, don’t they get it warm! 


Brave Robinson was mounting, 
His owing locks awry, 

When Marsden seized a monster ball 
And swung it up on high. 


Not ten degenerate moderns 
Could heave the mighty lump, 

Fall npon Robinson it falls 
With dull-resounding thump. 


And downward sank the “slogger,” 
To disappear below, 

And grovel for a moment 
Beneath a weight of snow. 


Then followed grief and anguish, 
And fiery snorts of rage, 

As, burning to avenge his fall, 

His gallant soldiers one and all 
Unequal contest wage. 


Bat down rolls noble Perkins, 
And Fooks is on his head, 

While in a drift the helplees Hicks 

Has fallen on his back, and sticks 
As in a feather bed. 


Alas ! alas! for Harvey, 

His zeal has wrought him woe, 
For darting forward like a hound 
To clear the ramparts at a bound, 

He’s captured by the foe! 


The rout is simply awful, 

And Perkins winds his horn, 
A signal for retreating 

Amid a shower of scorn. 


“Why come ye not to join us, 
Ye heroes of an hour? 
Ye surely have decided 
The grapes are somewhat sour?” 


Then certain would have turned them 
To face the fight anew, 

Bat at their leader's mandate 
Fall sullenly withdrew. 


Relactantly, as eager hounds 
Are loth to leave the chase, 

With many a pause and parting shot 
They reach the rallying-place. 


The while, within the fortress, 
Is jubilee and mirth ; 

Said Raynall: ‘‘Let’s pursue them 
And sweep them from the earth.” 


Bat Marsden in his wisdom 
Restrained his eager host : 

“ Their force is greater far than ours, 
Stick firmly to your post.” 


And meek-eyed Peace descended 
Upon the scene of strife ; 
Alas! her stay is all too brief, 
Small chance of permanent relief, 
For war, of human ills the chief, 
Springs newly into life, 


Be Stratageme and pe Atwlulle 
Climax !! 
The ready brain of Perkins 
Devised the fatal plan, 
And the great ‘slogger” hailed him 
‘‘ A Nestor of a man.” 


Quoth Perkins, ‘“ Who will join me 
With hearts devoid of fear, 
Prepared to hold a ducking cheap, 
Across the stream to risk a leap, 
And take them in the rear?” 
. * 


Again the struggle rages 
As fiercely as before, 

When all alike, beth small and great, 
The brunt of battle bore. 


The ‘‘slogger” shouts for Marsden, 
But Perkins, where is he? 

“Ha! ha!” cried Billy Barker, 
“The knave doth surely flee.” 


But the quick ear of Marsden 
Has caught a cry—a crash ; 
He turned him round in time to see’ 
The missing hero clutch a tree 
Amid a pretty splash ! 


Still Ly his left hand tightly 
A broken twig was clenched ; 
He struggled up the yielding bank 
In icy water drenched. 


A paladin was Perkins, 
He cared not for the cold, 
But leading on his little force 
(Who somehow found themselves 
across) 
He charged upon the hold ! 


One moment gazed we helpless, 
Bewildered at the sight, 
One moment, but it cost us dear, 
The ‘‘slogger’s” troops the ramparts 
clear, 
Great Perkins rushes on our rear 
To turn the tide of fight. 


Then vainly shouted Marsden, 

‘* Form closely back to back !” 
With Raynall rolling in the snow, 
We faintly faced the raging foe, 

Nor stayed his fierce attack. 


But Marsden seized the banner ; 
To heroism braced, 

He muttered “ All for honour,” 
And he wound it round his waist. 


With one wild cry he started 
And plunged amid the throng ; 
He flung the boldest from his way, 
And like a lion brought to bay 
Struck terror in the strong. 


Straight in his path was Perkins, 
Who ill could stand the shock, 

It made him reel a dozen feet, 

And take upon the snow a seat— 
It might have stirred a rock ! 


'Twas now, for pure devotion, 
Young Jackson shone supreme ; 
Sing, Muse, in ringing tones to suit 

A soul-inspiring theme. 


For Jackson, podgy Jackson, threw 
The hero off his pegs. 

One thought of ‘“‘home” and “mother,” 
Then he dived between his legs ! 


And as the forest monarch 
Before the woodman falls, 

So Marsden, measuring his length, 
In ignominy sprawls. 


Beside him on the snowdrift . 
The loosened banner lay ; 

The “‘slogger,” close upon his track, 
Would seize it while he may. 


But Marsden, still unconquered,' 
Has struggled to his feet, 

And hand to hand and foot to foot 
The mighty heroes meet. 


Then either clutched the banner, 
And either clenched his teeth, 

They gazed upon the sky above, 
And eyed the earth beneath. 


And we, with common impulse, 
All lesser strife forbear, 

And pause in awe and dread surprise 
To watch the noble pair. 


Their muscles stand like whipcord, 
And every nerve they strain, 

They tug and tug to win the flag, 
But tug and tug in vain. 


‘Was ever such a contest? 

But hark ! with warning sound, 
The poor old coat we styled a flag 
Ts rent asunder like a rag, 

And sends them to the ground ! 


And a great shout of laughter 
At this dénowement rose ; 

The heroes looked a little red, 

As if they wished to punch the head 
Of scoffing friends or foes. 


Before that sound of laughter 

Had fairly died away, 
We heard, behind, a well-known voice, 
That of the ‘‘ Doctor,” Daniel Joyce, 
A man particularly choice 

In all he had to say. 


“Ye would-be Greeks and Trojans, 
Spare, spare your harmless clothes, 

To needlessly incur expense, 

And show an utter want of sense, 
The noble spirit loathes. 


“ As Jove from high Olympus, 
On Dardan plains looked down, 
And rolling thunders shook the sky, 
Responsive to his frown, 


“So for a while I’ve watched you, 
And like that heathen god, 

I'll give the verdict of the Fates, 
Confirming with a nod. 
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“ Peace must apply her plaster 
Upon the wounds of war, 

And horrid Discord spread its wings 
And fly for evermore. 


“ Subdue your thirst for glory, 
Although that thirst I fear 
May lead to mild potations of 
Ambrosial ginger-beer,”— 
. * * 


* 


We heard—and hearing hastened 
To “tremble and obey,” 

But that great contest was our theme 
For many and many a day. 


Was ever battle fiercer? 
I calmly answer ‘‘No!” 
We never saw its like again, 
That ‘Battle of the Snow !” 
(THE END.) 


SKATING. 


By C. G. TEBBUTT. 
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Norweglan Skating. 


PART VI.—NORWAY—GULF STREAM—NORWAY FIORDS—SKATING— 
SKIING—RECORDS, 


A’ this is the last of these short articles on 
skating, it may be well te just point 
out the great influence of the Gulf 
Stream upon the climate of Europe. 
Washing the north-west coasts, the Gulf 
Stream warms those countries which thus 
come under its influence and makes their 
winters much milder than other countries 
with a more southern latitude. In fact, 
the skating countries of Europe may be 
placed, to show their relative winter cli- 
mate, in the following order: Beginning 
with England, as having the mildest, then 
come Holland, Denmark, Germany, South 
Norway, South Sweden, Austria, South 
Russia, North Norway, North Sweden, and 
last and coldest, North Russia. Though 
Austria lies to the south of England, yet 
ite winter is far colder. 


It is the Gulf Stream which prevents us 
in England having much skating, but it 
also saves us from that rigorous cold which 
seizes the central and eastern parts of 
Europe acold so severe as to make most 
outdoor work impossible, and to bring with 
it snow in such quantities that traffic is 
well-nigh stopped. We ought indeed to 
have a national toast to the health and 
long life of the Gulf Stream! 

We will now visit Norway. Unlike 
Holland, which is flat and fertile, and is 
forced to have windmills to drain off the 
water, Norway is mountainous, barren, and 
drained by rapid rivers. On the western 
shore these rapid rivers flowing seaward, 
meeting the restless ocean washing inward, 
have together broken up the coast and worn 
inroads, called fiords, which penetrate in- 


land for miles and miles. The magnific 
scenery of these fiords, winding amon 
giant rugged rocks, studded with islan 
and overhung with granite cliffs, ma 
the coast of Norway a favourite resort 
touring and yachting. 

North Norway during winter is so en\ 
oped in snow that ice-skating is an im 
sibility; only snow-skating can be indul; 
in, and it indeed becomes almost the o 
means of getting aboui. But South 
Norway is not so snow-bound, thaws bri 
in upon the monotony of winter, melt 


Axel Paulsen's Skate. 


snow, and ex the ice, to the gr 
delight of skaters. Then it is that « 
can on skates explore the creeks and rox 
fastnesses of the frozen fiords, penetrat 
to where no boat can go, nor tourist 
summer reach, in the midst of the fin 
rocky scenery of Europe. 

Near such large towns as Christiar 
rinks and courses are kept swept, and uj 
these the skater can disport for three 
four months every year and get into tra 
ing for racing or for a trip amongst 
fiords. It is this facility for prolon; 
skating that has enabled the Norwegit 
to become so prominent as speed and fig: 
skaters. 

The fresh-water ice is much harder tt 
the fiord or salt-water ice, and allows 
faster times being done upon it. 

Axel Paulsen and Carl Werner, by care 
training and practice, soon made Norw 
famous for skating, and for years they hs 
carried all before them in the speed s 
figure contests in foreign countries. 

Werner, though winning a few spe 
races, is best known for his figure skatt 
whilst Paulsen, only second to his count 
man for figuring, was the champion 8) 
skater. Without wishing to applaud all 
Paulsen’s actions, we must give him m 
than any other man the credit of advanci 
skating to the same level with other spo 
—first by showing what can be done 
careful training, and then by his impro' 
ments in skates. He was the first to bri 
out very thin long blades, now considei 
so necessary for racing on hard ice. Ac 
ally he now has introduced the idea 
lubricating the blades to make them gli 
more easily along the ice by means of 
slowly trickling down each side of t 

row. Though but five feet four inct 
in height and thirty-three years old, un 
last year he had hardly suffered defer 
then it was that Harald Hagen beat him 
a ten-mile race. 

Carl Werner is a fine well-built man 
thirty, but, unfortunately, is deaf a 
dumb. Harald Hagen, whose times ple 
him amongst the best of the worl 
skaters, is very tall and thin, and st 
quite young. 


SKIING. 


Though so noted for skating, skatin; 
not the Norwegian national sport, # 
honour being left for skiing or snow skatir 
and when we consider that Norway 
such a snowed-up country, this is on 
natural. 

It will have been noticed that the skat 
of the various countries differ in length ai 
make, and that this difference in some p# 
ticulars has to do with the hardness or so: 
ness of the ice they are used upon. Th 
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‘my, thin blades are 


best i i 
‘ster aden. on hard ice, whilst 


by not cutting so much into 


Axel Paulsen. 
(Norway.) 


ue ice, suit softer ice. So with snow shoes. 
Tee Canadian shoe, being light, broad, and 
stort, is capable of supporting a heavy laden 
Tapper over the fresh fallen snow of Canada. 
3at in Norway and Sweden snow does not 
‘sl eo constantly, and its surface becomes 
dened, so that the ski, a long thin shoe, 
m eight to twelve feet long, and only 
seat six inches wide, is used. Made of 
ster pine or a harder wood, the bottom 
sriace is shod with iron, as the wear 
tainst the hard snow is considerable. 

Tpon these skiis the Scandinavians de- 
<zht_ to descend steep mountain sides, 
‘hing down at breakneck speed, yet with 
knost the graceful swoop of a hawk. But 
me on the flat or ascending, they lose 
syance, and waddle along like ducks on 
4:1; it isa regular shuffle, in a half walk- 
:, half skating style. Professor Nansen 
“4! year used skiis in his wonderful expe- 
“tion across Greenland. His party actually 
ucended to the height of 10, eet above 
te sea, and traversed about 400 miles, 
taggi all their provisions and outfit 

on a sledge along with them. 
At Christiania, Champion Ski contests 


are held. Half way down a slope, about 
100 yards from. top to bottom, and as steep 


secure a record time he will find below 
some of the present record times done 


aa» “ 


Carl Werner. 
(Norway.) 
latform is built 
so as to project at right angles to and about 
nine feet from the slope. The slide is soon 

thickly covered with snow. 

Starting from the top, the competitor 
dashes down this fearful slope; it looks 
almost like a precipice. Reaching the plat- 
form, or hop, at railway speed, he is shot 
by it upwards an awful leap into the air ; 
descending again in a semicircle far below, 
he is lost in a cloud of snow. Judges stand 
at intervals along the slope to note the 
distance of the leap, and see if the compe- 
titor clears the hop well and descends in 
good style. The whole affair looks mest 

langerous, and would be suicidal were the 
fall upon anything but soft yielding snow. 
The unfortunate who, losing his jance, 
comes down topsy-turvy, the com- 
fort of giving the spectators considerable 
amusement. 


as the roof of a house, a 


RECORDS. 


Winter for us is now about over, but 
should some ambitious youth fond of 
skating wish to try another season to 


Harald Hagan. 
(Norway.) 


without favour of wind from } mile to 100 
miles, 


Distance. Time. Skater. Year. 
$mile Im. %a| *A. von Panschin | 1889 
wo» »» y» | Hagh McCormick 
; are 2m. 638] Geo. See 1887 
2» 6m. 266.| “Jos. F. Donoghue | 1880 
5 16m. 588] Hugh McCormick | 1888 

10 5m. 588] ,, ; 1887 
bt 64m. 178. F. Dowd 1887 
20}, | th iam. 7) Axel Paulsen | 1884 
25}, | 1h. S%m.s3a] , 1884 
80}, | sh 11m. 28) *C.'G. Tebbutt | 1888 
40 3, | 8b. Om 7s] hea 1888 
Oy 4h. 13m. 360.] *J. 8. Montgomery | 1882 
100%, |11h. 80m. *L. Tebbutt — | 1885 


Long jump on skates, 15{t. 2in., *S. D. Lee, 1885. 
High ys ate If, *A. F, Camacho, 


* The asterisk indicates the skater being an amateur. 
Full-length photographs of the English 
skaters, from which our portraits were taken, 
cat be had of tea 0. Baclish opsed they 
particulars of English s skatin; 
given in ‘‘ Fen Skating,” by N. and vw 
Goodman, 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 
OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 
Author of “ How to Send. a Boy to Sea," * Afoat and Ashore,” ete., ete, 


Ch&teau Chatelain was a large 
two-storeyed mansion, with several 
jites of apartments running off from 
‘. open-railed corridor, which flanked 
principal reception-room in the 
mot centre of the building. One of 
:4se sets of rooms had been appro- 


oriated by Madame Dupont, in accord- 
moe with the late owner's wishes, it 
4 from the provision in his 


ud ante 

relating to this matter that while 
‘25 whole of M. Chatelain’s property 
aud estates were left to his daughter, 
Mrs. Bertrand, a life interest for a oer. 
‘am sui ether with a free use o 
eapartuuects indjoated in the chateau, 
were bequeathed to Madame Dupont 
ad ber daughter Marguerite, and 


CHAPTER XV.—AT THE CHATEAU CHATELAIN. 


should Mrs. Bertrand die prior to 
Madame Dupont, the latter was to be 
provided for by a lump sum out of the 
Property. which was then to be sold, 
any chi dren of Mrs. Bertrand and her 


of such sale. Madame Dupont accord- 
ingly was located comfortably in the 
chateau as long as it pleased her to 


stay. 

he rooms on the opposite side of the 
corridor were occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertrand, and immediately adjoining 
them Sea-pie was accommodated. His 
room, like all the rest of the apartments 
in the chateau, had a polished floor as 
slippery as glass to an unaccustomed 
foot. The window, which was the full 


husband being entitled to the proceeds | 


height of the room, was protected from 
the sun by jalousies. 

Throwing himself on a cane settee as 
he entered this room after quitting his 
master, Sea-pie removed his turban from 
bis head and ruminated. 

His first thoughts were not, as one 
might suppose, occupied with the con- 
versation he had just had with his 
master, nor with any consideration of 
the new duties he was now called upon 
to perform. His mind was occupied 
with the events of his life, which were 
so strangely mingled with and had such 
direct influence upon the fate of other 
persons in whom we are ially in- 
terested. He recalled his service with 
Colonel (then Captain) Fortwell in Sind, 
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his mission to Bombay, his separation 
from the ayah and the little boy—for 
of course he had separated himself 
from his charge—and the circumstances 
which had led to his doing 80. 

Would Colonel Fortwell ever forgive 
him? Was he justified in doing what 
he had done? These were the ques- 
tions he asked ‘himself. “ But he may 
never find me here if he searches ever 

even if he knows of my existence, of 
which I am not certain,” said Sea pie to 
himself. ‘Something seems to tell me, 
though,” he muttered, “ that I shall see 
him again. Ah, if I could only have 
communicated with him when that 
officer who met us at Bombay was 
seized with cholera all might have been 
explained. But such is life ; we cannot 

plained. B h is life ; 
divert fate.” 

After a few minutes more spent in 
reflection Sea-pie donned his turban 

ain, and, bethinking him he must set 
about the work Mr. Bertrand had 
directed of getting the household into 
order, he opened the door of his room. 
As he emerged from it a native Indian 
servant—one who was the especial at- 
tendant of Madame Dupont—appeared 
and as he was passing, Sea-pie looked 
him steadily in the face, and then 
stop ed. 

“Why, surely I have seen you before,” 
said the man at last. 

Sea-pie regarded the other fixedly for 
a moment, and then replied, “ Probably ; 
I have some faint remembrance of your 
features.” 

“Were you not at Bombay when the 
cholera raged so badly? Well, let me 
see, it must be quite ten years ago, if 
not more: But remember it, as I left 
the place to take passage ere in an 
emigrant ship just after.” 

“Yes, I was there,” replied Sea-pie, 
“and I remember you now quite well.” 

“T met you on Dungarree Green,” re- 
plied the other; “you were asking 
where a doctor could be found, for your 
sahib was dying of cholera.” 

_“True—quite qe ” rejoined Sea- 
pie; “and after he died you let me 
share your room at Masagon for a time 
till I went to Poonah with another 
master.” 

“Exactly,” said the Hindoo. “I did 
not stay long in Bombay after that ; 
my wife and children died of the disease, 
and I left for this place.” 

“ And how do you get on here?” said 
Sea-pie. 

“Qh, pretty well. I have not been a 

reat while in this house, but since I 

ve been here I attend upon the mem- 
sahibs there,” and the servant pointed 
with his thumb over his shoulder to the 
rooms of Madame Dupont. 

“Ah, that is well. Now do you know, 
Jamal—for that is your name, if I re- 
member rightly—” the other nodded 
assent—“I am to be the major-domo 
here in future, and shall be able to 
repay you for the kindness you showed 
me when I first met you in those dark 
and dreadful days, when every one was 
dying with cholera around us.” 

“That is good news,” said Jamal. 

“And I shall want you to help me 
carry out my duties,” rejoined Sea-pie. 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

“Well, I want to know, in the first 
place, how do you like your mistress ¢ 2 

“Hum—pretty well,” replied Jamal. 


“She seems to have let every one do 
as they liked here.” 

“Yes, that is true; but why should 
she care?” said Jamal. “Had all the 
place come to her, as she expected at 
the old man’s death, it would have been 
different.” 

“So she expected a larger share than 
she has?” 

“A larger share!” replied Jamal— 
“all? 

“ Ah! she cannot love Mrs. Bertrand, 
then, very much” said Sea-pie, inquir- 


ingly. 
Final laughed. 

“Wait a while, you will see some- 
thing that will startle you.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Yes, Madame Dupont and her 
daughter think they have been greatly 
wronged in some way by M. Chatelain’s 
will, and, like most of those creoles, 
they have a pretty taste for revenge,” 
said Jamal. 

“The wind is in that quarter, then, is 
it?” said Sea-pie. 

“They have some design or other on 
hand, I believe,” said Jamal. 

“Pshaw, man! what can they do? 
Surely they should be content with 
what they have.” 

“ Ha, ha !” Jamal laughed again. 
“Content! you do not know their 
nature or ways; but hark! that is 
Madame’s door, I think. Salaam, See- 
pitallah, I must be off.” 

“Away with you, then,” cried Sea- 
pie, aloud, as he heard some one a) 
proaching ; “and let me know this 
evening of what I bade you do.” 

Madame Dupont and her daughter 
walked down the corridor in their black 
silk dresses at this moment, and Jamal 
went off one way while Sea-pie pro- 
ceeded to make a tour of inspection, 
and to commence his operations for re- 
ducing the state of chaos he found 
everything had fallen into about the 
house and estate into something like 
order and regularity. 

This was a work which occupied a 
good deal of time; there was, besides 
the arrangement of the household, its 
daily service, and even its culinary 
matters, the cook being some: sort of 
creature of Madame Dupont’s and 
affected by the same spirit of irregu- 
larity as everybody else in the place ; 
besides this, there was a large sugar- 
mill, with its staff of engineers and 
workmen ; many acres of cane under 
cultivation ; the field hands, under some 
half-dozen overseers-in-chief, all of 
whom required looking after; and 
further, there was the little port on the 
seaboard of the estate, from which the 
sugar was taken by chassée marees for 
shipment in the vessels loading at Port 
Louis, that needed attention. 

A fortnight therefore passed away 
rapidly, and although Sea-pie had held 
many conversations with Jamal on 
various subjects, he had not had very 
much time to devote to his new ac- 
quaintance, nor had the latter as yet 
anything of importance to tell him. 

f Madame Dupont and her daughter 
were forming any schemes for ousting 
Mrs. Bertrand, or attempting to inter- 
fere in any way with the disposition of 
the property, or to injure her in a spirit 
of revenge, nothing had come to Jamal’s 
knowledge, nor through him to Sea-pie, 


as yet. For in Jamal, Sea-pie four 
good and faithful ally of great ser 
to him. 

A fortnight then had passed 
another mail arrived from Englan 
Port Loius. Amongst the letters 
the consul was one from Col 
Plunger, which ran as follows :— 


“ Junior United Service Clu 
“10 Jan. 185— 


“My dear Bertrand, 

“ Boulogne became too dr 
for me after you and Mrs. Bertrand 
so I am back again in town for a w 
I am as curious as an old friend o 
to be, or interested, if you like it be 
about you and your doings) Ho 
your health now? And has the vo 
set_you up again? And how did 
find things on your arrival? I ho 
so badly with your father-in-law’s 
dition as you feared. And how 
Sea-pie got on ?—but I have not 1 
doubt on that point. 

“Write and tell me all about 
sugar estate. I should very much 
to come out and join you and 
father-in-law if you could make 1 
for me. I have a splendid idea in 
head of utilising the crushed can 
reducing it to a powder and ma 
cakes of it. We could form a Com; 
to do it; that would be sure to 
splendidly. 1am sorry to say m 
new thing, the Combination é 
Kettle Company, has absolutely 
ploded, if I may say s0, leaving 
stranded for capital just now. Hc 
to hear a good account of you, 
with kindest regards to Mrs. Bert 

“Believe me, 

“ Always yours truly, 
“CHarLes ForwakD PLUN 


“Hi. Bertrand, Esq., 
H.B.M. Consular Service, 
Pamplemousse.” 


cau hae do you eas of Plu 
roposal to join us here, my dear? 
the conmnl, after he had read the 


aloud to his wife. 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure 
plied the lady, “whether he wou 
of any great use to us, he is so fo 
fancy schemes of his own; st 
would evidently be doing him a s 
if you asked him to come.” 

“That's just my idea.” 

“And although you are cer 
very much better than you 
Henry,” said Mrs. Bertrand, “ yc 
not very strong yet, and there are } 
of things want looking after o 
great estate.” 

“More than I could do with 
dozen Sea-pies,” said Mr. Ber 
“even if I were quite well and si 

“Suppose we ask him to com 
spend a month or two or longe: 
us first, dear,” said his wife, 
leave any further arrangements 
future? 

“So we will,” replied Mr. Bei 
and accordingly a letter was s 
the next mail, inviting Colonel F 
to pay a visit of as long durat 
might be agreeable to him to t 
ginie estate and the Chateau Chi 

Very little intercourse took pl] 
tween the Bertrands and N 
Dupont and her daughter, The 
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hough they Sometimes joined Mr. 
iMrs Bertrand at. the dinner-table, 
ut always do so, keeping a great 
islin their own apartments. 

dbout a week, however, after the 
imitch of the invitation to Colonel 
Thoger to come out and visit them, 
vhich Mrs. Bertrand made no secret, 
Yvame Dupont and her daughter ap- 
md every day at dinner, which was 
isass served in the grand _ salle-d- 

sizrat six o'clock. 

‘No remarks were made on this, of 
mre, but Jamal very soon intimated 
oSeepie that something was in the 
tod and that he must be on the look- 
sx tact romptly, if necessary, for the 
wity of Mr. and {rs. Bertrand, should 
%weasion he anticipated arise. 

“Come to my room as usual at mid- 
wit, Jamal,” said Sea-pie to his friend, 
yen receiving this hint from him, “and 
“ne know ce full particulars.” 
itwas the custom of Jamal to pay a 
“xt to Seaspie in the latter’s apart- 
wit after the work of the day was 
ix: and everybody in the chfteau had 
“ind to rest, and here they used to 
xi many long confabulations, talking 
™ old times at Bombay, relating to 
«+ other the adventures that had 
#clen them, and the various ups and 
wusencountered. They also devoted 
ity considerable portion of these 
‘auly interviews to the discussion of 
dirs at the chateau. Their conversa- 
vas always held in Hindoostanee, 
that if they had been overheard 
~thich was not probable, by any 
‘nns—there were but few in the house 
«+ to understand them. | 
‘And you really believe, Jamal,” 
& the Sindee, as they both sat cross- 
“zd on a piece of carpet in a corner 
tie room, smoking hubble-bubbles, 
‘st Madame will attempt such a 


horrible and desperate scheme as you 
tell me.” 5 

“T cannot come to any other conclu- 
sion,” was the reply. 

“I should have hardly thought it 
worth her while to run such a risk for 
the money that she would gain by Mrs. 
Bertrand’s death.” 

“Ah! but you do not know all,” said 
Jamal ; “if her plan succeeded, Mon- 
sieur Chatelain’s will would be set aside, 
if possible, at once, and she would, 
through a French lawyer she knows, 
lay claim to the whole estates, Mar- 
puerite’s hand being the reward to the 

egal gentleman if success crowned 
their efforts.” 

“Ah! that alters the case somewhat,” 
replied Sea-pie ; “and now let us hear 
a little more of the details of this hor- 
rible affair.” 

“First of all, you must understand 
that, although Madame Dupont is the 
prime mover in the matter, it will be 
difficult to connect her with the carry- 
ing out of the plan directly. You know 
the consul threatened to dismiss the 
cook at dinner some days ago?” 

“Yes; he told me to look out for 
another,” said Sea-pie. 

“Well, the cook is in the habit of 

oing to the bazaar or market every 
lay for what he wants in the kitchen 1” 

“Yes, I am aware of that.” 

“In the market is an old woman 
well known to the creoles, who sells 
herbs of all kinds, some for good healing 
purposes, and some for the worst 
objects 3 8he also sells poisons.” 

‘ Yes, go on,” said Sea-pie. 

“The creoles think as little of giving 
anybody a dose, either from jealousy, 
revenge, or any other bad motive, as if 
it was the regular thing to do.” 

“Well, proceed. What next, Jamal?” 

“The morning after Mr. Bertrand 


had scolded this cook,” pursued the 
Hindoo, “Madame Dupont sent for him 
before he went out.” 

“How do you know that?” inquired 


re see 

“T overheard the conversation,” was 
the reply. 

“What did she say to him?” 

“She said this,” replied Jamal. “‘So 
I hear, Cook, you will lose your place,’ 
she began, at which of course the cook 
expressed his indignation and bitterness 
of feeling against the consul. 

“Do you know the old woman who 
sells herbs at the corner of the market 1” 
she asked the cook. * 

“© Quite well,’ replied the man. 

“*Do you know that she sells other 
things besides herbs ?’ continued she. 

“*Certainly ; she sells cures for u 
start or obnoxious beasts of people, 
which will shut them up for ever.’ 

“Mind you are careful not to buy 
any of those, Cook,’ said Madame 
Dupont, looking at him. ‘But see 
here,’ and she gave him a dozen Nay 
leons, ‘buy me a packet of herbs for 
making tea.’” 

“Ts that all?” asked Sea-pie. 

“That is all I heard,” said Jamal ; 
“but I have observed something else.” 

“What, pray?” 

“A paper packet with a peculiar smell 
about it was in the kitchen to-day.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“What do you imagine the packet 
contains?” said Sea-pie. 

“ Poison.” 

“What will it be used for, Jamal?” 

a Soup, I should suppose.” 

“ Ah! we must look to this in time,” 
replied Sea-pie, and the two friends 
smoked their hubble-bubbles for a con- 
siderable time in silence. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


IL—%arving and Fretwork. 
(Continued from page 336.) 
3 announcing this subject, we wrote 
ride p. 60) as follows :— 


'. efee Toegxr Prizes, of Three Guineas, Two 
<sens, apd One Gwinea respectively, for the best 
carving or fretwork (or the two com- 

ish Armeds. re. sre ee of sub- 
«ze, wood, tools, etc., is left whol compe- 
tn sat the natural difficulties presented by some 
‘eta amd woods over others will of course be 
xn imto due consideration by the adjudicators. 
‘ex will be three divisions—the Junior, including 
all ages from 15 to 


ton up to 15; the Middle, 

* xed the Senior, all ages from 19 to %. The 
en prize will go to the division furnishing the 
work 


®- are somewhat surprised, especially 
"i: recalling the large number of readers 
«atered into our former carving compe- 
, at the few who have sent in for this. 
in the Senior Division can 
+ be said to have been any real compe- 
=a atall. None competed in the Junior 
44: and in the Middle Division there 
*e practically only one, but his work, it 
coy fair to caption; was of such excel- 
© that be wonld have stood a good deal 
i bating. He therefore has the prize, 
1 3 it, In the Senior Class, 
bax, it will bo seen, is divided between 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


two competitors, and a small extra prize is 
given to a third. ‘ 

In this competition we do not feel jus- 
tified in awarding any certificates of merit 
beyond those given to the prize-winners. 
There were no ‘“‘over age” competitors. 
Perhaps in this instance it was the peculiar 
subject that proved the difficulty ; and we 
purpose, therefore, announcing very shortly 
another carving and fretwork competition, 
in which, we trust, a very large number of 
our boys will take part. Certainly any one 
who can handle his tools with anything 
like skill would seem to stand a better 
chance of securing honours in this parti- 
cular competition than in almost any other 
that we open in our columns; nor are the 
advantages of the practice thus secured 
small, leaving out of consideration all 
thought of prize-winning, as the annexed 
extract from a letter we have recently re- 
ceived abundantly proves. ‘You will,” 
says the writer, ‘‘no doubt be pleased to 
hear that through your instrumentality my 
two boys have had a prosperous career 
marked out for them. Eight years ago m: 
husband died, and my means died wit! 
him; but before that my eldest son had 
competed in your ‘Boy and Owl’ carving 
subject, and the prize arrived just before 


my husband breathed his last. My son 
was learning the business of a carpenter, 
and through that competition he took to 
carving and cabinet-making, in which he is 
getting on well ; and the youn r one bids 
lair to equal him. You will perhaps under- 
stand how grateful I am to you for your 
kind encouragement, and I dare say we are 
not the only family you have benefited.” 
We are delighted to be able to add to this, 
by way of postscript, that the ‘“ younger 
one” thus referred to is a prize-winner in 
the present competition, his work being 
undoubtedly amongst the very best sent in. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages 19 fo 24). 
Prizes—One-and-a-Half Guineas each. 
ALFRED PAGE (aged 18), 6, Pembroke Street, Oxford. 
GkorcE T. BARNARD (aged 19), 92, Carlton Hill, 

Brighton. 
Bztra Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
HERBERT ADLARD (aged 21), 10, Ouseley Road, Bal- 
ham, 8.W. 


MIDDLE DIVISION (ages from 15 to 18). 
Prize—Two Quineas. 
GrorcE ELLIoTr (aged 17), Newland, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


= 


Or their return to Suakim everythin 

turned out as the Mogaddem o 
Rhadameh had promised. The day after 
their arrival a Tagged dervish presented 
himself at the French consulate with 
a duly drawn-up receipt, and pocketed 
the sum agreed upon in good gold coins, 
which he stowed away in a little leather 
bag. On the sixth day, according to 
the arrangement, eight hundred camels 
stood at the western gate of the city in 
readiness for the orders of M. Norbert 
Mauny. 

The unloading of the Dover Castle 
went on rapidly, and the quay was 
soon covered with bales and cases that 
were taken out of the hold of the vessel. 
The camels were then brought up in 
squads of fifteen and twenty at a time: 
they knelt down to receive the enor- 
mous burdens that were fastened on 
their backs by means of pack-saddles of 
a special make. The name of each 
driver was registered, together with the 
baggage committed to his care, for 
which he was held responsible until its 
_ arrival on the table-land of Teh- 

ali. 

A week went by in these prepara- 
tions, and our friends naturally became 
more intimate every day, what with 
frequent parties on the sands, musical 
evenings, and open-hearted talks about 
their adventurous undertaking, now no 
longer a mystery. 

reparations hastened forward, and 
were soon all completed ; the caravan 
awaited but the signal to start for 
Berber, much to the disgust of Messrs. 
Wagner, Vogel, and Gryphins, who had 

le up their minds the enterprise 
should not succeed if they could help it. 
In fact, it was from a messenger of 
theirs that the Mogaddem had learnt 
the secret of the enterprise. 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LAURIE. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE START. 


The Consul gave a farewell dinner to 
Mauny, and invited Sir Bucephalus, 
Guyon, and Briet. The conversation 
turned naturally to the expedition. 
They were inclined to think that, after 
all, perhaps its dangers had been ex- 


erated, 

“The whole aspect of the affair is 
changed,” said Kersain, “since you con- 
trived to gain over the Cherofas, for 
success would have been impossible 
without them. Now you may succeed, 
provided only you keep on good terms 
with these powerful allies ; you have in 
your favour the most irresistible argu- 
ment of a full purse, coupled with a 
natural generosity that has already 
earned you a noble nickname from the 
camel-drivers.” 

“What is it?” asked Gertrude. 

“The Open-Handed-One,” replied her 
father. i 

“That’s all very pretty,” said the 
doctor ; “but you are forgetting the 
Mahdi, who, with a word, could change 
the good-will of the Cherofas into the 
deadliest hostility !” 

“True,” replied the Consul; “but 
Kordofan, the Mahdi’s headquarters, 
is a long way off from the Bayouda 
Desert. And I have just learnt that 
the Esyptain Government has at last 
resolved to make an end of the in- 
surgents. They are concentrating a 
large army at artoum vid the Nile, 
and it is to be commanded by English 
officers.” 

“That will put a new face on mat- 
ters,” said Bret, “But nothing will 
be of any use except a decisive march 
on Kordofan. Until the Mahdi’s head 
hangs on the wall of Khartoum it will 
be impossible to govern the Soudan.” 

“Fetch me my fan, Fatima,” suddenly 
said Mdlle. Kersain, “it is on my dress- 
ing-table. The heat is quite overpower- 
ing this evening !” 

little maid ran off with her usual 
alacrity to do her mistress’s bidding. 


“T couldn't help noticing that chi. 
e they shone like carbuncles wl 
the doctor was speaking of the Mah 
said Captain Guyot. “Is she a & 
danese ? 

“We don’t know, nor does she,” 

lied the Consul. “She was proba 

rought from the Great Lake coun 
by slave merchants before their 
famous traffic had been stopped 
Colonel Gordon. She was found i 
desert hard by, half-dead with hur 
and clinging to her mother’s corpse. 

“Poor little thing !” exclaimed ev 
one. Fatima came back just then, 
they changed the conversation. 

Dinner over, they stepped on to 
terrace and the conversation tur 
again to the exhaustless subject of 
Soudan, its resources, and its chancc 
better times in the near future. 

The subject was growing ra 
wearisome to Gertrude, and she wer 
the piano and commenced playing 
simple old French airs that are 
once more in vogue. Norbert ¢ 
aside to listen. 

“Thank you for such sweet-melod 
he said. “They will haunt me in 
desert, as if they were the echo of vi 
from home.” 

“Do not try to make out that 
are the one to jitied,” cried Gert: 
“You know well enough that we ; 
abe bores poate when you are 

lon’t know what poor an 
doctor will do, for it will Oebs ea: 
find any one to replace Sir Bucep} 
and yourself |” 

“If only,” said he, “I could hope 
you would remember me real): 
would lessen the pain of going a 
But what right have I to induls 
such a day-dream! Protestation: 
penerally looked upon as out of y 

ut you will forgive me for saying 
I shall look back so regretfully o1 
happy time I have spent here, tk 
would be hard not to have the assu: 
that I also shall be missed.” 

“You are right,” said Gertrude 
despise the generality of worldly 
testations, for in times of real sym 
one longs to express one’s thous 
some language other than vulgar 
monplace ; but, indeed, you may bi 
that my father and I shall always 
of you with true friendship.” 

“How good of you to tell m 
Take care, though ; Iam going tc¢ 
advantage of this privilege in ore 
tell ou 8 scoret | > wild Cle 

‘lam attention,” sai 
Her tact told her that there zi 
fear of impertinent familiarity 


im. 

“Well, then,” said Norbert, << 5 
be some comfort to own to yor. ; 
sense of discouragement is wej 
me down, even now that success 
more than probable. I know 
whether it is a presentiment of «, 
evil, or whether I have over-rate 
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swity! But the thought of leaving 
satin is unbearable !”? 

“Do you really contemplate giving 
the expedition ?” asked Gertrude, 
mh great surprise. 

‘Well, [ fancy that it only wants a 
nnl from yourself to settle the mat- 


there Was a moment's silence. 

[shall not say the word, even had 
the right to,” said Gertrude, very 
aely. “It would be treason to 
todeprive her of the glory she 
ap through your discoveries, for 
ave faith in you, and so far from 
ling you back from this enterprise, 
cajure you to take courage. Go for- 
nl and conquer, and let us see that 
are justified in our high hopes of a 
‘king vietory.” 

You have restored me to myself,” 
ihe, pressing the little hand held 
to him. will not lose courage 
in Good-bye, Mademoiselle.” 

How so?” said the Consul, as he 
eed the room just in time to hear 
ilast word. “Are you leaving us 
ssdy 1” 

Imust. I have some orders to give, 
{ze start in two hours, soon after 
kuight.” 

Well, & and pare your orders. But 
ain Guyet, Doctor Briet, and my- 
intend to accompany you part o! 
vay, if you will let us, and start you 


journey.” 
eed hardly say I shall only be too 
ito have you with me. Where shal! 
= you up?” 
Nonecessity to change any of your 
egements. We shall be at the 
=m Gate towards midnight.” 
scod-bye till then! May we meet 
&, Mademoiselle !” 

iam sure that we shall,” answered 
nde, “and may you have every 
%s in your noble enterprise !” 
‘ted at her chamber-window soon 
euidnight, and looking westward, 
de saw in the silvery moonlight 
2 white line of burnouses slowly 
¥pearing in the distance. 


‘was the caravan starting on its | 


=y. In twelve days it would be 
®ver, and would cross the Nile in 
‘eats, In fifteen or twenty days it 


dreach the table-land of Tehballi. | 


then! What would be the end of 
eld experiment? Supposin, 
= tow would it be possible to bear 
cat the mortification and disgrace? 
™hstanding the hopefulness of her 
* % Norbert, Gertrude was far 
feling perfect confidence con- 


+z all these points. 
ezh behind’ her made her turn 
i It was Fatima. 
Nat is it, then, my child?” she 


‘kindly. “You seem sad this even- 
ied my little chatterbox, contrary 
tcmal custom, has not opened her 


ave reason to be sad, little mis- 
then the gentlemen have gone 
se desert.” 


‘ss that grieve you !” 

‘emit it grieve every one here?” 
% little maid. “ But, alas ! little 
peplecaakel ys more cause for grief 
sknown !? 

Mat do you mean, child?” 

trea only knew what I do mean! 
ze is afraid of me, and so I often 


it | 


find out things that the white men have | 
no idea of. If you only knew what is 

coming! If you knew how the giaours | 
are detested! A long way off, near the | 
lakes, there is a great prophet, who has | 
come to save the sons of Allah! He is | 
a real saint, and no one can resist him. | 
He has sworn to exterminate every one | 
of the Europeans. This is what the 
Arabs and men of the desert are saying. | 
They declare that all this will happen 


keys! They are saying that there must 
be an end to the strangers in their 
land, that the prophet has ordered the 
slaughter of the infidels, with many other 
things that would make your hair stand 
onend! Oh! doget away as soon as‘pos- 
sible with the master, and take Fatima. 
She is the only one here that loves you! 
But what have I done?” continued the 
child. “ You are quite pale, and | shall 
make you ill with my tales !” 


Lo 


“A thin white line of burnouses.” 


very 8601 rhaps within eight days: 
they the diénal wall be given From Ror, 
dofan and the Blue Hill as far as Dar- 
four, Suakim, Dongola, and all the 
countries near the Cataracts. Then there 
will be a grand massacre of the white 
men. I was longing to speak when ye 
were all talking at dinner of the Mahdi, 
but I didn’t dare, and then you sent me 
to feteh your fan.” 

“Exactly, my child ; and if I had not 
sent you away, you would have heard 
my father say that a great army is pre- 
paring to march against the Mahdi. 

Of ! it will not be of any use. You 
don’t know how enraged they all are, 
even the porters on the quay, and those 
Berbers of the other night with the don- 


“No! little one, I am not ill, only very 
anxious. What you say only confirms the 
fears expressed by those who have expe- 
rience in these matters, and it seems to 
me that I myself have had my suspicions 
all along. I don’t like my father to go 
out of the city! Poor father! He will 
not leave Egypt, I know! And I cer- 
tainly will not leave him, no matter 
what happens.’ * 

“Nor will I, dear little mistress! But 
Tam only a child, and perhaps I have 
exaggerated the danger. I was wrong 
to speak of it. Don’t think of it any 
more. Go to bed: it is late, and the 
master would not be pleased if he knew 
you were still up.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


w™ the eighteenth 
we close the record for 1795. It was 
ined on the 25th August, by Lieutenant 
swald, who, in the Spider, acutter, fought 
a couple of brigs and captured one. 
The next medal action was Sir Sidney 
Smith’s in the Diamond, on the 18th of 
March, 1796, when he attacked the batteries 


commanding the entrance to the Port of | 


Spergui, near Cape Fréhel, on the coast of 
‘rance, and destroyed the corvette Etourdie, 
four brigs, and other small craft. 

The next medal action was won by Sir 
Edward Pellew, who had before dis- 
tinguished himself in the Nymphe. He was 
in command of a frigate squadron in the 
Channel, being himself in the Indefatigable, 
when, on the 20th of April, while lying to 
off the Lizard, the usual suspicious sail was 
sighted and given chase to. It was a long 
chase. Away went the Frenchman at 
eleven knots an hour with three English 
frigates in pursuit. After fifteen hours’ 
excitement the Indefatigable, the best of 
the frigates, ranged up alongside, and 
under a crowd of sail an action was fought 
at midnight that lasted for an hour and 
three-quarters. The French frigate—she 
was the Virginie—lost her mizenmast, which 
went overboard with all the sail on it. 
Then she lost her maintopmast, dragged 
down with it. Then the Indefatigable lost 
her gaff, then her mizentopmast, then the 
use of her maintopsail through the leech- 
ropes being cut. The Virginie slowed as 
her sails fell, and the Indefatigable shot 
past, and was reeving new braces to come 
to the wind and renew the action, when the 
other frigates came up, and, before they 
fired, the Virginie surrendered. 

The next medal action was also a frigate 
action. On the 8th of June the Unicorn, 
Captain Williams, and the Santa Margarita, 
Captain T. Byam Martin, sighted three 
French frigates off the Scilly Islands. There 
was a chase, the ships divided, the Unicorn 
took one, the Santa Margarita took the 
other, and the smaller frigate, or corvette, 
for she is described as both, stood by to 
help the consort that needed it must. The 
Santa Margarita took the Tamise, the 
Unicorn took La Tribune, the corvette ran 
away. The capture of the Tamise was a 
welcome one. She was the British frigate 
Thames captured by the French in 1793. 
On the 24th of October in that year she 
had engaged the Uranie, a French vessel 
double her size, and sunk her, and when 
lying crippled and repairing damages, had 
been attacked by three French frigates, all 
exceeding her in size, power, and comple- 
ment, and had been captured. Added to 
the French navy as La T'amise, she had now 
been recaptured and resumed her old name. 
The corvette was the Légére, captured on 
the 22nd of June by the Apollo and Doris, 
the first of which was commanded by Cap- 
tain Manley, who was Western’s captain 
when the first Naval medal was won. 

The medal was next won by Captain 
Macnamara, of the Southamptun, whose 
exploit cannot be better described than in 
the words of James: ‘On the evening of 
the 9th of June Sir John Jervis in the Vic- 
tory, lying with his fleet off Toulon, ob- 
served a French cruiser working up to 
Hires Bay within the islands. He imme- 
diately called to him by signal, Capt. James 
Macnamara, of the 32-gun frigate South- 
ampton, and, pointing out the ship, directed 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


nt of the medal ' 


By W. J. GorpDoN, 


PART IIL 


that officer to make a dash at her through 
the Grande Passe. Accordingly the South. 
ampton, pushing through the latter, hauled 
up close to the batteries on the north-east 
end of Porquerole Island, keeping under 
oat. sail, as if she were a French or a neu- 
tral frigate. The stratagem apparently 
succeeded, as the Southampton got within 
pistol-shot of the enemy before she was dis-" 


The Ashantee Medal. 


covered. Captain Macnamara, to save 
the unnecessary effusion of blood, hailed 
the French commander, cautioning him not 
to offer a vain resistance. To this the 
Frenchman replied by snapping his pistol 
at the captain and firing his broadside into 
the Southampton. The latter, tinding her- 
self very near the heavy battery of Fort 
Breganson, now ran close alongside her 
opponent, upon whose decks instantly 
rushed Lieutenant Charles Lydiard at the 


head of the boarders. After ten mii 
spirited resistance on the part of the F 
captain and 100 of his men under arm 
French corvette Utile, Captain Fri 
Veza (who had gallantly fallen at the 
of the attack), surrendered. Her co 
ment was 136, but several of her me: 
escaped onshore inthe launch. The E 
had only one man killed, a marine, 
pistol-shot, as he was standing nea 
captain on the quarter-deck. The F 
lost in killed and wounded twenty-five 
or thereabouts. Captain Macnamara’ 
difficulty was to carry off his prize, a 
the first instance, to get clear of the 
of Fort Breganson. The Southan 
lashing the Utile to herself, made sai 
at length got out of gunshot; but it 
Captain Macnamara until half-past ¢ 
the following morning ere he could 1 
with his trophy through the narrow 
by which the Southampton had so da: 
entered.” 

Four days after this exploit the P 
pine, the fourth ship of the frigate squ 
to which the Tamise, Tribune, and I 
had belonged, was captured by the I 
and another medal gained. 

The twenty-fourth medal was gain 
Captain Bowen, of the Terpsichore, w 
the 13th of October captured the S; 
frigate Mahonesa off Carthagena ; thi 
by Captain Barton, of the “Lapwing 
on the 13th df December capture 
Decius and burnt the Vaillante in af 
action off Anguilla in the West Indie 

On the 19th of December Nelson, : 
Minerve we saw captured on the 2 
the previous June, was cruising wit 
Blanche, Faulknor’s old ship, when | 
in with two Spanish frigates on his w 
Porto Ferrajo. These were the Sabir 
the Ceres. The Minerve attacke 
Sabina and captured her; the BI 
attacked the Ceres and captured he 
the Spanish fleet arriving on the sce: 
to the subsequent abandonment of 
prizes. For the long, stubborn ac 
medal was granted. 

On the 13th of January, 1797, the: 
a terrible battle in a storm, the men 
their knees in water on the mai 
between Sir Edward Pellew in the 
fatigable, with the Amazon as consor 
the French 74-gun ship Droits de 1’H« 
The Indefatigable, as usual, was fi 
with the chase, and immediately be 
close action, which lasted for an hour. 
the Amazon ran up as the Indefai 
shot ahead in the storm and continu 
fight. Then the Amazon went in 
and then the Droits closed on to tl 
frigates and let them have it right ar 
and with heavy volleys of musketr: 
the troops she carried. Then th 
frigates placed themselves on the big 

uarters, and for five hours poundec 
in the raging sea and roaring storm. 
great was the motion of the ships the 
of the Indefatigable’s guns broke 
breechings four times; some drew 
ring-bolts from the side, and many 
guns, owing to the water having 
into them, were obliged to be drawn 
diately after loading.” The Indefa 
had four feet of water in the hold, 1 
her masts were in a wounded stat 
malntopmast was completely unriggx 
was dnly saved by the merest shave 
crisis that was coming. The Amaz 
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ee ere in hee Hold, her 
siatopmast spanker-boom, an 
santopail-yard had been shot away, her 
end main masts and yards had been 
zi though by shots, and her sails and 
igngofevery sort were injured. Durin, 
feution she had expended every inch o! 
ae in reeving new braces and 
der parposes. The Droits was even in a 
rze predicament. She had on board her 
ax of 700 men, 1,050 troops, under 
en] Humbert, returning from ‘the 
raion of Ireland,” and 56 English pri- 
on, making 1,805 all told. On com- 
wating the action she had opened her 
ss deck-porta, but the sea had rushed in 
«tat she been obliged to shut them, 
‘at her lower tier of guns was useless. 
ier foremast em gone, a Ae! and mizen 
ws were tottering, and her rigging an 
ak had all been cut to pieces. "And the 
+ was driving her and her pursuers 
aionto a dangerous coast. Soon after 
rain the morning breakers were seen on 
ke Indefatigable’s bow, ’and instantly 
‘ew hauled his wind, and with great 
tll made his way out into safety, but the 
tas ran on to the rocks and lay broadside 
ernest, with a tremendous surf beating 
™ ber, while the Amazon, weariug to the 
wiward instead of the southward, was 
nse to get out of the bay, and struck. 
w:hip'’s company, with the exception of 
who stole the cutter and were 
wxd, saved themselves on rafts, to be 
ted on shore by French soldiers and 
vied off to prison. It was just after five 
‘+ morning when the Droits went 
tad. The instant the danger became 
tat to her crew the exclamation, 
heres Anglais! pauvres Anglais ! 
rz bien vite, nous sommes tous per- 
a was heard, and the English prisoners, 
wr station during the battle had been 
tatle tier, rushed on deck. Here was 
‘ural sight, the decks slippery with 
Mi the ship without a mast standing, 
'wakers all around. The Indefatigable 
‘en en the starboard quarter, stand- 
t¢m a most tremendous sea from the 
=xth rocks, which threatened her with 
&i destruction. Two miles away, on 
tym beam, was the Amazon, whose 
2 ad just been sealed. 
:» Drits strack. Shrieks rang out 
\-mry quarter of the ship, and all was 
& wd dismay. Victims were swept 
&< wreck by the merciless waves, 
© beessantly broke over the ship. 
Et , and the shore was seen 
“eth people; but so stormy was the 
Re that they could not send help. At 
'raer rafts were constructed, and the 
© >t im readiness to be hoisted out. 
‘cr closed, and an awful night came 
Te dawn of the second day brought 
22 bot an increase of misery. The 
™ nd been nearly thirty hours with- 
**. At low water an English captain 
‘tht sailors, who were part of the 
=, daringly launched « small boat, 
Ssteded in getting ashore. Encou- 
XS this, man of the Frenchmen 
SE ont on thers atte, and/ were all 
Another night was linge: 
‘a On the third” day, larger alts 
‘t, and the largest t was got 
'¥ side for the wounded, the women, 
‘> helpless men, but those were the 
o “realty” and the soldiers and 
yoy equal] in danger,” crowded into 
‘=. and she sank with 120 on board. 
‘vy wave swept by at the instant, and 
<¥ 8 quarter of an bour neither boat 
Xa could be seen. Then Adjutant- 
ha Remier tried to swim ashore, and 


“7 990 had perished when the fourth 
‘cn, * Weak, distracted, and want- 
ceything,” says Lieutenant Pipon, 


one of the English prisoners, ‘“‘ we envied rcha an inch long and half an inch in breadth. 
the fate of those whose lifeless corpses no | Now we will proceed to put these three parts to- 
longer needed sustenance. The cense of 
hunger was already lost, but a parching 
thirst consumed our vitals. Recourse was 
had to wine and salt water, which only in- 
creased the want. Half a hogshead of 
vinegar floated uP and each had half a 
wineglassful. This gave a momentary 
relief, yet soon left us again in the same 
heed of dreadful hitess snot at the 
last gasp, every one was dying with misery, 
the shij Pwbieh was now one-t ird shattered 
away om the stern, scarcely afforded a 
asp to hold by.” On the fourth day a 
rig and cutter appeared in the bay, and 
about 150 were saved; 380 were left to 
endure another night’s misery, ‘‘ and, dread- 
ful to relate, above one-half of them were 
‘efor this fearful battle’ in which th gether. First of all lay your plege of gutta-percha 
‘or this fal battle, in whic! e tem- er. of your plece of perc! 
pest came to deprive him of victory, Pellew across the oilcloth as in Fig. 4, then tad the other 
—better known now as Lord Exmouth, the 
Bom beriee of Algiers—got his third distinc- 
tion. 


AaSss Sh 


Fig. 3. 


(To be continued.) 
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QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE PRAIRIE WHISTLE, AND HOW TO MAKE 


This little whistle is of American origin, but was in- 
vented by an Italian named Cofo Lorenzo. It is used 
by hawkers and birdcatchers of various kinds. Bya 
little patience and good practice you may become 
capable of imitating almost any bird you choose. It 
js made very simply. First of all procure the fol- a 
lowing materials at a draper's—some fine oil-baize, 
as flexible as a piece of calico, the smallest piece 
possible under three square inches. At a chemists, 
rocure a pennywo! of thin gutta-percha. At Fig. 4. 
ome, a small piece of tin an inch square (the bot- ig. 4. 
tom of a ones: Ha). Having Precured tneee three 
materials, we will now set work, [rat o! |, cut 
your oll-baize into ahape No. 1, length two inches in | fide over, leaving It ae in Pig. 5. | Now 0 as to 


Fig. 6. 
bend the circle of tin exactly in half as the dotted 
lines in Fig. 3 show, and 
| Maes owe en Clap it on the ofl- 


Fig. |. 


all,and an inch broad. Fold over where the dotted 
Hnes are put, as in Fig. 1, s0 that when folded they 
will appear like Fig. 2, Having done that, take your 


J | 


Now for the directions how to use it. Place the 

Fig. 2. whistle on the tongue, leather part inwards, then 

push the whistle up to the roef of the mouth, a 

quarter of an inch from the teeth, then blow and 

Piece of tin, and on it draw a circle with a diameter | pronounce the letter 5. As I have sald at the begin- 

an Aral long, and then another: rg a hes pin , by a little practice you may become capable of 

meter a quarter of an inch long, as Fig. 3, cul bird you choose. 

away the part shaded. Then cut a strip of the putts, aod % A. Y. SPEARMAN. 
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J. BLAKE.—Water-tortoises can be got from almost 
any naturalist. 


& M.—The feet should be immersed in hot water, 
‘and the hard akin of the soft corn carefully pared 
away. Do this often, and clean between the toes 
well every morning when taking your bath. 


BELLE VUE.—At any naturalist's you may buy white 
mice. 


Cc. J. C.—1. Yes, a soft skin shows a thin skin. 
2. Yes, shave to get a good moustache. 


C. 8. BEAVEN.—See answer to BELLE VUE. 


FRED SEAVELL.—1. We may give more ‘‘ Boy's 
Troubles” soon. You can wait. Pimples do not 
kill. =2 Could not say without knowing more 
about your treatment of the bird. In naking 
questions about sick pets, boys should be caref 
to say hew they feed and treat. In your case, try 
staining the water with saffron, and putting a 
rusty nail in the fountain. 


W. J. WaTKINS.—You must take more exercise 
somehow. Also Keplar’s codliver-oil with extract 
of malt. Do not be nervous or frightened. Many 
lads of your age are as thin as a rake without being 
actually ill, 

ATHLETIC.—Canker in pigeons is infectious. Sepa- 
rate at once. It is caused by filth in every furm, 
and woe be to the loft it attacks. Touch the sore 
with a solution of nitrate of silver twice a day— 
ten grains to the ounce—and dust starch over the 
sore wattle. 


W. B. M.—Get plants for your equariam, to keep it 
clean and clear. Feed geldfish on ants’ eggs, 
which you may buy In any shop. Dr. Gordon 
Stables’s new shilling manual on pets treats of 
all sorts, from a silkworm to a donkey. 


VI@IL0.—Let the hedgehog have freedom. He will 
eat beetles, bat must have bread-and-milk as fresh 
as fresh can be, 


HULLITE.—1. Get “Rabbits and their Habits,” 6d. 
2. Yes, floor of 


T. JoHNson.—Feed the fox-terrier Puppy three times 
a day on milk-and-bread and meat scraps, with 
now and then a big bone he can gnaw, but not 


| Co 


AcME.—Yes, but one hare would be enough. Ad- 
vertise in the “ change and Mart.” Ahare must 


be young to make a pet. 
DUBLIN READE! About six pairs of birds about 
same siz aught to face west and south. 


Do not keep squirrels with birds. . 


FLora.—Dog has mange. 
uge sulphur ointment. 


A SUBSCRIBER 


Wash twice a week, and 


You might try to get your boy on 


H.M.S. Wore training college. Write for 
prospectus to captain. She lies in the Thames. 
GELERT.—Keep the buck gninea-pig with the doe 


always; they have three to five at a litter five to 
seven times a year. 


T. ASHBURN.—A sixpenny advertisement in “ Poul- 
try” or “Exchange and Mart” wil) procure you 
Pigeons of any kind. But take care with whom 
you deal. See before you buy. A boy who buys a 
pig in a poke is unwise. 


STANT READER.—Do not smoke. A boy who 
smokes may grow a monkey, but he'll never be a 
man. 


SoLicrTor.—Stammering {s hardly likely to be cured 
through correspondence, See a really clever 
loctor. 


A READER. —See answer to T. ASHBURN. 
GINncER.~-Leave your hair as Heaven ordained it. 


THE FLaT Mac. — You are a fist, Master Mac. 
Acetic acid put on the head would remove hair, 
and scalp and all, as clean and clear as knife of 
Indian. Who said your brain was softening? It 
seems to us you were born s0. 


DisciPuLus and G. D. DuRHAM.—No, you are not 
too old at seventeen to commence the study of 
medicine. Write for full information to Glasgow 
University (The Principal). Yes, prelim. exam., 
and a stiff one too, 


ELECTRIC.—Too serious to advise in correspondence. 
See a doctor again. 


BULL TERRIER.—Get ‘The Practical Kennel Guide,” 
1s.; Cassell and Co. Any bookseller. 


BUNNY.—Too much parsley is bad for all rabbits, 


M, A, SMrTH.—F. Warne and Son, Foblichers, Bed- 
ford Street, London, have a book which would suit, 
one shilling. 


NEw WoRLD,—We regret we cannot advise you, but 

think the manure would be a good idea. ‘e have 

young puppies on a hotbed of this sort in 

the dead of winter. Tell us how you get on in 
Montana. 


READER OF B. O. P.—Yes, shortness of sight dis- 
qualifies for the Navy. 


AN INTERESTED READER.—We answer all questions 
of public interest, if they have not been answered 
repeatedly before. We cannot advise the keeping 
of pets by boys who are not at home every day, or 
poultry and pigeons in small back-yards. Be rea- 
sonable. 


Movsk.—1. Canary-seed, and bread-and-milk. 2.Saw- 
dust or bran. 3. No, let them have liberty. 


A. B. 0, R—Any builder will tell you. Prices vary, 
of course, with the time and the part of thecountry 
one lives in. 


Vaunrras —Kingfishers, if kept in captivity, should 
be fod on fake "We do net advise it? 


F. H. R—Advertise; also see answer to M. A. 
Sats. 


To Boys INQUIRING re HEALTH, ETO. — We 
shortly to ha’ nother bundle of Boys’ Ail 
and will answer you all there. 


W. H.—We believ 
lished in book fo 
Messrs. Routledg: 


E. G. and Others.—No; the Boy’s Own Model 
Engine is not on sale anywhere. The designs 
been specially prepared for our pages, so thi 
readers may make it for themselves. 


that the articles are to be r 
n; but why not write dire 


F. H.—You will find full instructions { 
various branches of gymnastic exercise in ou 
“Indoor Games.” “Chessplayer’ will find 
treated pretty fully in the same volume. 


—We cannot write you an essay ¢ 
ases, but you can avoid all by bein 
perate and avoiding the woods after nig 
We wish you much luck, and hope you wil 
us when you are settled. 


A. REY 


—Young Nanny for about 30s. 


EGNARG.—Sometimes a chemist wants a prem{ 
take a boy, and sometimes not. It all depe} 
the sort of place itis. Inquire at some 1 


F. G. H.—1. There is an article on taxiderm: 
“Indoor Games and Recreations.” 2. Green 
are fed on seeds. 


F. J, WickHAM.—Yes, certainly visit the H 
for Skin Diseases. Eczema is a ticklish t) 
more ways than one. 


Bos.—-Get some country friend to procure you 
of squeakers from the nest, just as they ar 
ning to fly. Ringdoves are fed on grain an 
Or advertise in “‘ Exchange and Mart." 


AN ANXIOUS ONE. —Gymnastics do any on 
Stammering has nothing to do with it one 
another. 


H.C.—Fowl eating feathers. A bigger run, 
dust-bath, plenty of green food, and wat 
dally. That is the only cure. Omit the n 
atime. 


Hiau Hat.—1. You can get goldfish by adv 
or from almost any naturalist. 


Dog Brscurr. — Fox-terrier six weeks old 
hardly be weaned. If so, milk and bread, 
thickened with a little boiled Spratt's cake 


c. E. N.—Yea, you must keep thesitting hen 
a quiet place. 


Nemo. — Feeding mice on canary-seed ar 
prevents the smell. 


T. G. G. CoLLINs.—1. Too long a question. 
“Kennel Companion and Referee,” price 
and Son, Fleet Street. 2 About £3 to £5 
ing to whether a champion or not. 3. } 
not? 


E. H. G.—All the stories by Jules Verne 
trated by French artists under M. Verne’s 
superintendence, and we presume that tl 
rics know best what he intended by his 

0. 


Sarre ar small Gy pits are sok 

reoscopic Company, Regent Street, 

would find one very useful : 

J.C. SMITH.—1. The two societies you me 
the only ones that carry any weight. 2. 
the Secretary, Chemical Society, Burlingt 
W.,for prospectus. 8. You have to be pr 
a member from personal knowledge. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


SIR LUDAR: 


ORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT 
QUEEN BESS. 
By Tavsor Baiwes Reev. 


I FOUND TROUBLE ON MY RETURN, 


find how desolate I felt as I set out 
Jast stage of my journey. For when 
not two weeks ago I was blithe 

+ with my own company. But since 
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Ludar came across my path, I was con- 
scious that there was some man better 
and nobler in the world than Humphrey 
Dexter, and to be left now to my own 
sweet society seemed a poor exchange 
for the companionship I had had the 
last few days. 

My first thought was to find my way 
to Master Udal's at Kingston, so as to 
be near my friend and my enemy both 
at Richmond. But when 1 remembered 
I had lost the minister’s horse and 
failed to carry out his errand, it seemed 
to me wiser not to go near him at pre- 
sent, but push on to my master’s house 
and make a clean breast of all to him. 

The dawn was breaking as I got clear 
of the park and found the road to 
Brentford Ferry. I cared not much if 
Sir William’s men came after me, nor 
was the prospect before me at my jour- 
ney’s end enough to urge me forward 
with much eagerness. So I dawdled the 
morning away on the river's bank, 
bathing and lying disconsolately in the 
shade, so that it was well-nigh midday 
before I reached the ferry. 

Here the strangest adventure befell 
me; for as I sat watching the boat 
come over towards me, I perceived that 
it contained three persons, of whom 
one was a serving man, and two were 
women. What was it which made me 
tremble and catch my breath as my 
eyes lit on the upright, fearless figure 
of the maiden who sat in the stern? I 
knew her a hundred yards off. I stood 
irresolute, not knowing whethey to fly 
or wait. If I waited and she knew me 
not, ’twould be more than I could bear. 
Yet if I fled, I were a poltroon and a 
boor. 

I waited, and the minutes seemed 
hours while the boat came over. There 
were four horses also in the boat, one 
laden with baggage, as for a journey. 
Were they then leaving London for 
some distant home where I should never 
see her more? Yet, if so, why came 
they this way ? 

As they came to shore, I summoned 
up courage to advance. She knew me 
in a moment, despite my travel-stained 
(aaa and unkempt look, and held out her 
hand with a smile of mingled surprise 
and welcome. 

“My kind protector,” said she, “to 
think of meeting you in a place like 
this!” 

“T am returning from a long journey.” 

“ And we are starting on a longer,” 
said she. 

“And a pretty prey we be,” said the 
old nurse, “to all the bandits and man- 
slayers and woman-eaters you English 
line your high roads with. In Ireland, 
my pretty lady might walk alone from 
Bengore to the Head of Kinsale, and 
not a body would hurt her; but here 
we durst not turn a corner for fear of 
one of ye.” 

“Nay, Judy, talk not to our friend 
here as if he were one of them we fear. 
Besides,” added she, seeing, I suppose, the 
trouble in my face, “ we are like to have 
a brave enough escort, if what Sir Wil- 
liam promises come true.” 

Sir William! A great terror came 
over me when I heard that. 

“Are you then going to Sir William 
Carleton’s ?” said I. 

“Yes, and how came you to know it ?” 
asked the maiden. 


“Madam,” said I, “ pardon my bold- 
ness. Do you know who is there ?” 

I thought she looked offended at this, 
for she said, gravely : 

“Sir William is my mother’s kinsman. 
Is his house far from here ?” 

“Not far. I pray you let me take 
you so far.” 

“By no means,” said she, “our ways 
lie in different | ‘rections. I have a 
conductor, as yo:".ee. Will you inform 
him as to the way ?” 

I obeyed, and, further, bade the 
fellow look well to his mistress, and 
keep his eye on a certain captain who 
might be at the place to which they 
went. | 

Then, as I assisted the maiden to 
mount her horse, I summoned up cour- 
age, cost what it would, to say : 

“Sir William hath the guest whom 

ou and I saw last at Finsbury Fields. 
t beseech you, let me go thither as your 
servant.” 

She bridled up proudly, yet not un- 
kindly. 

“No,” said she, “if I needed a pro- 
tector, I could have none better than 
you. But I need none. Farewell, and 
thanks, good Master Dexter; Rose 
O'Neil will not forget that one English- 
man at least never did her harm. 
Adieu.” 

And without waitin; 
rode forward, followe 
dants. 

Then it seemed as if the sun had gone 
out of heaven. What was I, a mean 
London ’prentice, to suchas she? Nay, 
what right had I to suppose she needed 
either my warning or my protection ? 

One thing only comforted me. Sir 
Ludar was still at his guardian’s house, 
and with him there, no harm could well 
befall any distressed maiden. In my 
vanity I even wished he could know 
that in serving her he would be serving 
me, his friend. Yet, I fancied, if it 
came to the pitch, he might as soon 
wring the captain’s neck for the 
maiden’s sake as my own. 

The one thing this meeting had 

rained for me, was that it assured me, 
however little she cared for me, she yet 
remembered me; and, further, now I 
knew her name, and that to one in my 
plight was no small prize. 

“Tf your worship be not pressed for 
time,” said a voice, “I am ; so good day 
to you.” 

looked round and there was my old 
acquaintance the ferryman, making 
ready to put off. 

This roused me, and I jumped into 
the boat. 

This time the ill-looking Charon made 
no venture for my purse, and little 
enough he would have found in it had 
he got it. He demanded his fare asif he 
never before had seen me; nor was 
it till I demanded if his rascally mate 
whom [ pitched into the river had ever 
reached the shore, that he condescended 
to recall what happened ten days be- 

‘ore. 

But I was in no humour to heed his 
bluster. Had he been civil I should 
have had to pay him; as it was, he 
spared me that, and it was lucky thatI 
did not crack his skull with his own 
oar, into the bargain. JI spent the two- 

nce on bread and meat at his inn, and 

e durst not refuse it ; and then, with 


for more, she 
by her atten- 


light purse and heavy heart, I set « 
to reach London that night. it m 
tered little to me that the way \ 
beset with robbers and bullies. I] 
neither horse nor cloak, my hom 
apparel was rent and dirty, my bc 
were in holes, and my belt was emy 
I was not worth robbing, and the : 
who set on me in mistake did not s 
long when they found the temper |: 
in. So late that night—it must have b 
towards midnight—I brought my jc 
ney to an end, and stood at my mast 
loor. 

Here a sore rebuff met me. Fe 
long time I knocked and called in v 
and woke the echoes of the slee} 
Strand. Then from an upper win 
a voice descended. 

“Who's there? Hold your pc 
with a plague on you, or I'll call 
watch.” 

“It is I, Humphrey Dexter. Is 
you, Master Wa if rave /” 

“Walgrave, Master Walgrave, 
will find him where he has a righ 
be, in the White Lion; and if yo 
the apprentice that he spoke of, 
less you are seen about here the b: 
for you, for they say you are as ¢ 
a knave as your master.” 

“The White Lion! My maste 
gaol?” cried I, amazed. “How ec 
that? Isit true? By whose orde 

“Make less noise at this hour,” 
the voice, “and if you doubt me, gc 
ask. But t. ‘:e my warning and |x 
seen too near here. Your inden 
are ended for long enough. Go 
seek a new master and a_hetter 
leave me to sleep in peace.” 

With that the window closed, 
there was no more to be said. 

I could scarcely believe the new 
man told me. And yet, when 
membered my master’s disorderly 
and the secret. press in the cell 
was easier understood. Yet it mi 
for some other business than 
which took me to Oxford. Fo 
bishop’s man I had met certainly 
had Mr. Walgrave’s name from m 
had a single copy of that scanc 
libel, “ A Whip for the Bishops,” es 
from the hollow tree in Shotover * 

If Master Walgrave were in dv 
vile, where were my mistress a1 
family? It was vain, I knew, 
tempt to learn more from the 
caretaker, at least till morning 
was there anyone else, that I kn 
from whom I could get satisf: 
So I had e’en to tramp the stree: 
a watchman till daybreak ; and 
enough I was at the end of it. 

Then I remembered that M 
Walgrave had a constant gos 
Mistress Straw, the horologer’s 
three doors off. Perhaps Mistress 
could give me news. Sol wait 
the ’prentices (the same two w 
shamefully eaten hasty-puddin 
day the Queen came into [| 
came to open the door and set o1 
ware. With them, to my sury 
saw Peter Stoupe, my fellow-’ 
He looked sheepish when I haile 

“What, Humphrey,” said he, 
doleful drawl, “thou hast retu 
last. In what misfortune dos 
tind us! Our good master in 
you and I homeless, my dear 4 
and her poor babes—” 
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*Sye, what of them?” demanded I, 
‘:nohumour to hear him out. 
ly dear mistress and her poor 
continued he, heedless of my 
dependent on the goodness of 
Oh Humphrey, hadst thou 
iat thy post instead of—” 
op your canting tongue,” cried T; 
me where my mistress is, or, [Il 
every tooth out of your head.” 
dnd I put my hand, not lightly, on 
«oalder, 
: brought him to reason; it 
ally did. Peter Stoupe could 
remember how to talk till he was 
~rinded. 
“She is here, in this house ; and [am 
atake care of her. by my master’s 
said he, “and there is no room 
“too.” 
Master Walgrave, when was he 
“and why ?” L asked. 
uy yesterday—pray, unhand me, 
mphrey, thy hand is irksome— 
vant of his  (race’s, with 
ww Ryder from Stationers’ Hall, 
¢ vhandful of the Company at their 
de a sudden visitation, and 
sup and down till they lit 
know what.” 
~serret press, cried I, likea fool, 
him see that I knew of it. 
‘ Humphrey,” said he, “there 
secret that shall not be made 
Without more ado, my poor 
was seized and hauled away to 
-*nite Lion. ‘ Woe is me,’ said he 
» departed, ‘an enemy has done 
t. !oter, a viper whom I have 
val at my hearth. Look to my 
t# and little ones, my faithful 
“i these were his words—‘and 
‘a Will reward thy faithful ser- 
» It seemed to me, Humphrey, 
* shen he spoke of the viper, he 
“thee. Pray Heaven I may be 


ifI felt merry at this speech ! 
“t [ knew by the blink of his 
“' rogue was lying, I could have 
-he gallows a job. As it was, I 
zhm aside and weut into the 
‘se bat the “prentices were stir- 
‘= T sat in the shop and waited. 
‘cae a pang to see the gourmands 
“their breakfast, with never a 
 nayself ; yet, since Peter Stoupe 
“tthe company, it would have cost 
\qeater pang to eat, had any been 
“lise, which it was not. For a 
- tour I sat there, like a hungry 
“either speaking nor spoken to, 
* 2 last there came the sound of a 
‘fotstep on the stairs. 

‘my sweet little mistress, and 
<* of me she broke forth into 
- ud laughing. 
te has come. Maman / voici 
‘+ Humphrey. Why did you stay 
‘:' Why were you not there to 

“wurre pére? Oh, Tam glad to 
“-. back. We shall be happy 
‘it put up her face to be kissed, 
+ lid with beating heart; for she 
' vt looked to me so sweet, nor 
‘cr vaiee sounded so like music to 


*t aid you had deserted us,” 
» bat [knew it was a bad lie. 
“tant, what think you now, he 
lack, our Humphrey? Go 


and tell maman, and Prosper, and the safe to Master Udal’s. Had it heen 
little ones.” ossible, I would have had them safe at 

You would have been sorry for Peter Rochello, where even their Graces have 
at. that! His face was glum enough ; no jurisdiction. But for the present I 
when I kissed my little mistress ; but | have a claim on the minister for this 
it looked fairly ugly when she sent him | shelter. Peter Stoupe IL mistrust, the 
on this errand. What cared I? There | more so that he hade me mistrust you. 
were some yet who thought not ill of | When I am released, you may. still 


Humphrey Dexter. . claim me as master, though | can no 
Mistress Walerave, my dear mistress, | longer claim you as apprentice.’ 
received me sadly, yet kindly. Whether I assured him I wanted no better 


she had believed the tales of my fellow- | master, and hoped I might yet serve 
’prentice or not, 1 know not. But she ; him. Meanwhiie I promised, that same 
had nothing welcome for me. When she | day, to conduct his family to Kingston. 
heard my story and told me how she I had some trouble to persuade Peter 
wished I had been home when all the | Stoupe that his service was neither ex- 
trouble happened,—‘“ "Tis as well this | pected nor desired. Nay, he claimed so 
journey of yours failed,” said she. “It | stoutly his master's authority to be the 
might have brought us even greater | guardian of the family that T had to 
peril, Your master is too busy a man; , shake his obstinacy out of him a bit 
one press was not enough for him, nor ; before he would be still. My mistress 
one libel. What they took was, I know | and the pretty Jeannette were, | think, 
not what, some lamentable complaint, | glad to be rid of him, and, after many 
far less harmful than that we sewed in | thanks to Mistress Straw, we embarked. 
your cloak. How they knew of it we | ona fair tide, by which, Prosper and I 


know not.” lying the oars diligently, we reached 
“And what is to be done now?” I | } fortlach, whence in a cart we drove as 
asked. night fell to Kingston. Little enough 


“We cannot stay here,” said she. | baggage we had, for the Company’s men 
“Mistress Straw, kind as she is, hath | had forbidden aught to be removed from 
not the room, nor the means to keep | the house till such time as a further 
us. Besides, my husband bade me, | search should be made. So all had to 
when this happened, seek shelter from | be left until then. 

Master Udal, at Kingston. To him we You may fancy Master Udal’s amaze- 
must go anon. As for you, and poor ; ment when we landed at his door. He 
Peter, who means well, I think, I grieve | had gone to bed, and had our cart 
for you, for 1 can neither give you ; come to take him off to Tyburn he 
work nor board.” could searely have shown himself more 

“Nay,” said I, “you are not done , alarmed. However, he was a good man, 
with me. I will at least see ;ou and | and owed much to Master Walgrave. 
the little ones safe to Kingston. But | So after praying for strength he took 
first I would see my master, if I may.” us all in and bade us lie as we could till 

“You may try,” said she, brightening | morning, when he would make better 
up; “but before that you must have | provision. His own chamber he gave 
food, for you look weary and half- | to my mistress and her little ones, while 
starved. Come, Jeannette, make ready . Prosper and he and I jay on the hard 
something for breakfast, and do you, | floor of the kitchen. Many were the 
Peter, help us.” religious exercises in which he led us 

After much ado I was admitted to | before he let us sleep ; and even when 
see Master Walgrave, in the White | they were done he fell on me and drew 
Lion. He was in a sour mood and ! from mea full and penitent account of 
disposed to look on me as the author of | my journey to Oxford and my follies 
his troubles. When I showed him that | there, for the which he called me many 
could not be, he softened a little. hard names, and bade me take shame to 

“T make no complaint for myself,” | myself, and pray God I might not one 
said he. “Tis a good cause on which I day become a knave as well as a fool, 
am embarked, and [ shall see it through which prayer I humbly uttered then 
yet. As for ny wife and little ones, let | and there, and many a time since. 
your last service to me be to see them (To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JuLEs VERNE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE BOAT ON THE BEACH. 


down to the mouth of the river. | where they shut in the horizon. Briant 
There he and his friends looked out | had not exaggerated regarding the 
over the sea they viewed for the first | granite masses on the shore. There 
time. It was as deserted as that on | were plenty to choose from. But 
the other shore. Donagan thought it advisable not to 
In the rear of the rocks forming the | go far away from the river, and soon 
little harbour were the outermost trees | fit upon a place carpeted with fine 
of the forest, which extended not only | sand, in which the party could be as 


pee first thing Donagan did was to go | to Family Lake, but northwards to 
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comfortable as at French Den. The 
cavern would have sufficed for the 


whole colony, for it comprised a series , 
' either the sun was too low on the 
opposite horizon, or Briant had been 


of adjoining caves, which would form 


distinct rooms, instead of offering only | 
’ the dupe of an optical illusion. 

In the evening Donagan and his com- 
panions had their supper under a group 


the hall and store-room. 
It will be remembered that Briant 


had made the ascent of an enormous | 


rock, which somewhat resembled a bear 
in shape. Donagan was also struck 
with the resemblance, and gave the 
name of Bear Rock Harbour to the 
sheltered inlet at its foot. 

During the afternoon Donagan and 
Wilcox climbed Bear Rock, so as _ to 
have a good view over the bay. But 
neither ship nor land appeared east- 


ward of the island. The whitish patch 


, which had attracted Briant’s attention 


in the north-east they did not see; 


Cast up by the sea. 


of superb nettle -trees, whose lower 
branches overshadowed the stream, and 
there they discussed the advisability of 
at once returning to French Den, to 
bring the things necessary for taking 
up their quarters at Bear Rock Cave. 

“T think,” said Webb, “that we ought 
not to delay, for the journey round the 
lake will take several days’ 


| “But,” said Wilcox, “when we cor 
' back would it not be better to have t 
boat down East River, as Briant did‘ 
“That would save time,” said Wel 
“and also save us a good deal of worl 
“What do you think, Donzzan 
asked Cross. 
“You are right, Wilcox,” he replir 


“By having the yawl, which } 
could manage—” 
“But would Moko agree to that 2” 


| Webb, dubiously. 

“Why should he not?” asked 1 
| gan. “Have I not as much rig} 
| order him about as Briant? Be; 
all he hes to dots to pilotias acros 

e. 


“He would have to obey,” said Cross. 
‘lf we are obliged to Veite all our 
round by land, there will be no 
ai of work. And I don't think the 
tnot could get through the forest. 
‘>must have the yawl.” 

But if they refuse to give it to us?” 
vsted Webb. 

Kefuse!” exclaimed Donagan. “ And 

ill refuse !” 

t. Is he not the chief of the 


briant refuse!” said Donagan. 
les the boat belong to him more 
‘an tous! If Briant dares to re- 
_lvnagan did not finish the sentence. 

it was evident that in this and 
‘ery other matter 
‘submit to take 
S 

tatas Wilcox observed, there was no 
~d to discuss the matter. In his 
j.ion Briant would give his comrades 
“Ty assistance in their removal to 
vat Rock, and there was no need to 
sexeited over the matter. The only 
“tion they need trouble themselves 
\t was, should they go back at once 
french Den. 

‘It seems to be absolutely necessary,” 
i Cross, 

Tuen we start to-morrow?” asked 


No” said Donagan. “Before we 
Ishould like to get round the end 
« bay, so as to see the north part 

sland. We could reach the north 
stand be back again here in two 
“s Who can tell if there is not in 
“direction some land that Baudoin 
inot see, and so did not show on 
- map! It would not be reason- 
‘+tosettle down here without finding 


orders from his 


For three miles or more the 
sof rock lay strewn between the 
and the sea, leaving at their base 
ady strip about a Minded feet 
'. It was noon when the last rock 
* reached, and a halt made for 
ah 
‘one by a stream ran into the bay, 
sit flowed from north-east. to 
uWest, it appeared not to come 
ithe lake. The waters it brought 
‘« from the northern part of the 
vd tlowed into the sea through a nar- 
* gully, and Donagan named it North 
‘+k, for it was not worth calling a 


A tew strokes of the paddle sent the 
‘urubber boat across it, and then 
+ toys continued their way along its 
‘«. It was about three o'clock. In 
‘4ing the creek Donagan had been 
“97 back towards the north-west 
™ than he cared for, and was about 
strike off to the north, when Cross 
‘aly shouted,— 
* Look, Donagan, look !” 
ind with his hand he Pointed toa 
“xe reddish mass that was moving 
“er the trees between the long grass 
reeds of the creek. 
‘onagan made a sign to Webb and 
‘ieox not _to stir; and, accompanied 
( acy with his gun ready for action, 
wlided off silently in pursuit of the 
3s ing Nass. 


Donagan would | 
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It was a large animal, which would 
have looked like a rhinoceros if it had 


had a horn, and if its lower lip had been | 


longer. 


There was the report of a gun, fol- | 


lowed immediate}. Dona- 
gan and Cross h 
the distance, about fifty yards, the 
bullets had e 
thick skin of the animal, which rushed 
from the reeds and disappeared in the 
forest. 7 
Donagan recognised it. u 
amphibian, and perfectly inoffensive, a 


by another. 


It was an | 


tired. Evidently at | 


roduced no effect on the | 


they were high up in the sky, and it was 
hoped they would not bring rain. Fac- 
ing the wind, even if it blew a storm, 
would not frighten the explorers, but a 
heavy squall, with its usual accompani- 
ment of a deluge of rain, would have 
put an end to the expedition, and forced 
them to return to the shelter vf Bear 
Rock. 

They pressed on then, although the 
wind took them in the flank. ‘The day 
was a very disagreeable one, and 
evidently a bad night was to follow. A 
storm was coming on, and at five o'clock 


“It was an anta.” 


brown-coated “anta,” otherwise one of 
those huge tapirs frequently met with 
in the neighbourhood of South Anieri- 
can rivers. As nothing could be done 
with such an animal, its escape was not 
regretted, although the sportsmen were 
not particularly pleased. 

In this part of the island the forest 
was very thick, and as the beech-trees 
were in thousands, Donagan gave it the 
name of Beech Forest, which took its 
place on the map alongside those of 

ear Rock and North Creek already 
given. 

As soon as the sun rose the boys were 
off. There were many reasons for not 
wasting time. ‘The weather ave signs of 
changing. The wind. which blew from 
the west, began to freshen. Heavy clouds 
were racing along in the otting, but 


the roll of the thunder was heard amid 
the lightning flashes. . 

The boys, although very tired, were 
still able to keep on. They wished to 
have at least a glimpse of this part of 
the Pacitic while there was daylight. 
Was it a boundless sea, or only a narrow 
channel separating the island from a 
continent or another island / Such a 
question could not fail to interest them. 

Suddenly Wilcox, who was a little in 
advance, came to a halt, and pointed to 
a dark mass on the edge of the shore. 
Was it a marine animal, some huge 
cetacean, such as a whale, wrecked on 
the sound? Was it not rather a boat, 
which had been thrown ashore after 


drifting through the breakers / 


It was a boat thrown on its starboard 


; side, And beyond, near the line of sea- 


a4 
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weed rolled up by the tide, Wilcox 
pointed out two bodies on the veach. 

Donagan, Webb, and Cross had at 
first stopped; but without thinking 
what they were doing, they ran up to 
the two bodies on the sand—corpses, 
perhaps! 

And then, seized with terror,and with- 
out thinking that a spark of life might 
linger, and that their immediate help 
might be necessary, they fled for refuge 
under the trees. The night was grow- 
ing dark, although lighted every now 
and then by the lightning flashes ; and 
in the darkness the growling of the tem- 
pest grew louder, as did the roar of the 
raging sen. The trees were being 
broken on all sides, not without danger 
to those sheltering beneath them ; but 
to camp on the beach was impossible, 
for the sand, driven by the wind, swept 
through the air as in volleys of grape. 
Throughout the night the boys re- 
mained in this place without being able 
to close their eyes for an instant. The 
cold tortured them cruelly ; they were 
not able to hght a fire, for it would 
have been blown about and scattered, 
with the risk of burning the dead 
branches on the ground. 

And it may have been fear kept them 
awake. Whence came this boat? To 
what. nation did these men belong? 
Was there any land near by from which 
a boat could come? Was there a shi’ 
that had foundered in the storm? All 
these hypotheses were admissible, and 
during the few lulls in the storm Dona- 
gan and Wilcox discussed them in a low 
Voice. 

At the same time they became a prey 
to hallucinations. They imagined they 


heard distant cries when the wind fell 
a little, and, listening, they asked if 
other shipwrecked men were wandering 
on the beach? No, they were the dupes 
of an illusion. No despairing appeal 
rose amid the storm. Then they thought 
they had been wrong to yield to the 
first moment of terror, and they would 
have rushed out towards the breakers, 
at the risk of being blown down by the 
storm. And in this dark night, on an 
open beach swept by the spray of the 
rising tide, how were they to find the 
boat or the place where the bodies lay 
on the sand ? 

But the night appeared interminable. 
It seemed as though the dawn would 
never come to dissipate its horrors. If 
they could only take some note of the 
time by consulting their watch. But it 
was impossible to light a match, even 
under the wraps. Cross tried to do so, 
but had to give it up. 

Then Wilcox hit upon another plan 
for finding out the time. It took twelve 
turns of the key to wind his watch up 
every twenty-four hours. As he had 
wound it up at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, he had only to count the number of 
turns to ascertain the hours that had 
elapsed. This is what he did, and, 
having only four turns to make, he con- 
cluded that eight hours had gone by, 
and that it was now four o’clock in the 
morning. 

And soon afterwards the first streaks 
of the dawn appeared in the east. The 
storm continued, and, as the clouds 
were low over the sea, rain was to be 
feared before they could get back to 
Bear Rock Harbour. 

But before they started they had to 


perform the last duty towards the sh 
wrecked men. As soon as the ea 
morning light had penetrated the th 
morning mists in the offing they wi 
out on the beach, struggling not wi 
out difficulty against the blasts of 1 
storm. Often they had to hold e: 
other up to save themselves froin be 
blown over. The boat had been | 
near a low ridge of sand, and tl 
could see by the line of weed that 
tide had risen and passed it. 

But the two bodies were no lon, 
there 

Donagan crept along to the ridge 
rocks and swept his glass over 
waves. Not a corpse did he see ! 

He rejoined his companions, who | 
remained near the boat. 

Perhaps a survivor of the catastro} 
would be found inside her. 

The boat was empty. 

She was the longboat of some n 
chantman, decked forward, and al 
thirty feet on the keel. She was 
longer seaworthy ; her starboard : 
had been stove in below the water- 
when she was cast on the beach. 
| stump of the mast broken off at 
step, a few tatters of sail caught or 
the cleats at the gunwale, and a 
ropes-ends was all that remained of 
rigging. Provisions, utensils, weap: 
there were none either in the locker 
in the little cabin in the bow. 

On the stern two names showed 
ship to which she belonged, and 
port of register— 


“ Severn—San Francisco.” 


| (To be continued. 


THE WHIRLPOOL AND THE WATERSPOUT. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘ AMONG THE GEYSERS,” ETC., ETC. 


AS is the whirlpool so is the whirlwind, , 


it would seem only reasonable to aa 
But though, as a rule, whirlwinds are held 
to be caused by opposing currents of air, 


yet there are cases in which this explana- | 


tion is not accepted by all meteorolovists. 
Une thing is, however, admitted without 
question, and that is that all great storms 
partake more or less of the nature of the 
whirlwind, and are due to the meeting of 
the air currents ; they all revolve and ad- 
vance as they revolve. 

Uf late whirlwinds have come in for a 


, felt the ascending movement which is so 


good deal of attention, and many strange + 


expericnces have been chronicled. 

On the 15th of May last Professor Gibert 
was at Vincennes in the afternoon—an in- 
tensely hot calm afternoon—when he heard 
close by a sound as of the loud spinning of 
atop. Looking round he saw a column of 
dust being whirled about in circles, enlarg- 
ing as they ascended and ending in a 
ylobular cloud about thirty yards overhead. 
Slowly and steadily this revolving funnel 
raoved along, seeming occasionally to dance 
as it did so, until it suddenly vanished, 


and with the sound of another spinning | 


Protessor Gibert saw a second whirlwind 
follow the first and vanish like it, while a 
furrow was traced on the sandy road, 
markiny the path where they had passed. 
Mr. Duhamel, of the French Alpin 
Club, i. been fortunate enough to see 
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fifteen whirlwinds, some of them taking up 
dust, some of them snow, but the globular 
cloud noticed by Professor Gibert is a 
novelty to him. In his experience the 
sand-spout or snow-spout always feathers 
offina plume. All the spouts have had a 
movement of translation, and seemed to 
have spun from left to right. Once or twice 
Mr. Duhamel has placed himself in the 
centre of one of these dust-spouts, and has 


clearly proved hy the rising particles, 
Between Givres and Grenoble he once met 
aspout and ran through it twice on his tri- 
cycle, but he did not succeed in breaking 
it, and it did him no damage. In the Alps 
small snow-spouts are of constant occur- 


rence, and in them the spirally ascensional | 
| movement 


is very marked. They are 
always found where opposing currents of | 
air are likely to meet, and their cause is 
evidently identical with that of the whirl- 
pool. 

A few years ago, in 1879, Mr. Colladon 
Was passing, near (ieneva, a place where a 
lot of clothes were out to dry. Suddenly a 
whirlwind two or three yards in diameter, 
and rendered visible as usual by the revolv- 
ing dust-cloud, came along the road, caught 
up the drying clothes, and whirled them up 
spirally for some 1,800 feet in the air, , 


| have apparently ended a hundred y 
from the ground, and Mr. Colladon 
very truly that, no doubt, such whirlw 
are common, but can only be seen v 
dust or other light matter is in the tr 
which can be whipped up to make 
movement visible. 

Humboldt mentions such tiny whirlw 
as common on the Llanos of South Ame 
Stephenson has described the same 
nomenon in Behar, though on oue ¢ 
sion he was fortunate enough to notice 
large columns of dust, more than 12 fex 
diameter, with their summits lost in cl 
land, gliding majestically across the p 

A curious experience was that o 
Arcelin in 1875, near Solutré. He had 
down at his feet a quire of straw pu 
which he had brought with him to wra 
any specimens he might find, when suda 
a hot breath passed, and the whole qui 

per in separate sheets was whirled 
into the air like a flight of large birds, 
this revolving spiral passed away ov 
rock 250 feet high, and lost in the 
in the direction of Vergisson. This oceu 
at four o'clock on a summer's aftern 
when the sky was quite clear, and thy 
perfectly still before and after the pas 
of the spout. 

But whirlwinds are not always of 


when it scattered them off in all directions. 
Had there been no linen the spout would { 


model variety. There was one at Des 
the 24th of October, 1878, which le 
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vk of destruction from 450 to 700 feet | we have so often mentioned in these | of them over three hundred feet hi:h, and 
wcefor more than a mile in length. Houses | columns, was literally twisted off from the | all advancing and retiring as if in the figures 
ererendivided by this wind, half being | towers on each bank and hurled into the | of a dance. And in all these casex there 


nica and half left. The lifting action was | river bed. was the same ascensional movement, the 
ery perceptible, carts and small articles Bruce tells us how he saw as many as | same sucking up which ribbed the spout 


like a corkscrew. 

Some laboratory experiments were made 
on this whirling subject in 1832 by Count 
Xavier de Maistre. He took, first, a 
cylindrical vessel, measuring 10 inches by 
4inches, and poured water into it to the 
depth of 2 inches, and then filled it up with 
transparent poppy oil. At the surface of 
the oil he fixed a small mill, four vanes 
arranged at right angles and worked with 
a cog wheel, something like an evs beater 
in fact, but the arms all spinning the same 
way, and this he began to revolve at the 
rate of twice a second, his object being not 
to discover the cause of the rotation, but 
the result. For a minute the water whirled 
round and round quite flatly, then it began 
to rise in the centre, and soon after from 
the summit of the cone a column rose right 
up to the mill, and shining on the oil like a 
tube of flexible glass. He had produced a 
waterspout. 

As a second experiment De Maistre took 
a cylinder, 24 inches by 7 in size, and filled 
it with water. He then threw in an ounce 
of coarsely pulverised copal, which remains 
long in suspension and yields to the slightest 
motion of the fluid which it renders visible. 
The mill at the top was turned and the 
copal could be seen rising tothe top. Then 
some red gum lac was thrown in, each 
particle of which could be followed as it 
rose in a very long helix, spinning faster 
than the mill which gave it its motion. 

Then De Maistre triec a third experiment. 
7 - : He ri up his mill at the bottom of the 
“Placed himself in the centre of one of these dust spouts.” liquid, and when he worked it thcre appeared 
on the surface a depression like a small 
funnel, which gradually lengthened as does 
»22 raised from the ground. When the | eleven pillars of sand at a time movin the dimple in my bath, until the air space 
‘nxind is very violent it becomes a | parallel to him about three miles off, and | extended right through the liquid. In this 
‘wh. In the great New Brunswick 
“ntulo a lady’s reticule was carried by the 
ciseven miles, a letter was carried 
-cty miles, and the roof-plate of a church, 
the piece of timber on which the 
tet, was whipped off and left in a 
quarter of a mile from the walls then 
 unsheltered ; while the trees in tho 
were thrown down s0 as all to point to 
r,and the house winduws were all 
9 that the glass fell outside. 

‘a the great tornado this year narrow 
~4 destruction two hundred feet wide 
t through the country over an area 
vands of miles. Pennsylvania, New 
Untario, and Quebec were all cut 
fh At Reading, in Pennsylvania, 
the carriage sheds at the railway, a 
sung measuring 60 feet by 130 feet, Ved 
b'nks seattered like peas, its cars upset, 
« the thirty men at work blown to the 
mad. In the same town a five-storey 
txtnilt silk-mill was levelled like a 
‘eof cards, and of one hundred and fifty 
‘feople hardly one escaped unhurt. At 
ity a seven-storey building layin the 
“uo- track, and had its four walls so 
10at that the floors and roof fell one 
Sapwther. At New York Navy-yard the 
+t torey of the barracks, which are two 
‘2d feet long, was blown off, and the 
+tmof went Hying through the air with 
*-mt like a broadside of guns. Two 
term were overturned, and the half- 
"0 feet of gas in each exploded, the 
“ igniting the neighbouring houses. 
“tin the line of the storm were hurled “And ran through it twice on his tricycle.” 
fn tree tops, people were knocked sense- 
ty bricks whirling through the air, : 4 ; 
“les were spun off bodily, and corners | occasionally advancing in line as if they | way the attractive action of the vortex, 
< base were carried away as if they had | would overwhelm the caravan; and the | either upwards or downwards, was clearly 
*arhonped off. In the Niagara peninsula | same experience was repeated on another | demonstrated ; in the first two experiments 
i<- £3,000 worth of damage was done. | occasion. And in Mexico Captain Lyons | we have the waterspout, in the last we have 
% 1 famous falls, the suspension-bridge | saw a score of sand-spouts at a time, many | the whirlpool. 


3x6 


Whirlpools are often harmless enough ; 
instances there are by the dozen slaily of 
ships and boats passing through the troubled 
waters unharmed. And as we have seen 
tricyclists riding unharmed through a sand- 
spout, so have we many instances of ships 
ving deliberately through its ocean proto- 
type. Horsburgh, whose observations on 
the subject are the most important we have, 
put his ship through several after specially 
preparing her, of course. On the other 

tand cases are on record where a waterspout 

has simply twisted off every bit of spar, 
canvas, rigving, and fixing a ship has had, 
and left her with a bare deck. 

From Horsburgh and the observers that 
have followed him we find that when a 
waterspout begins a cone is seen to descend 
from a cloud hike a trumpet with the small 
end downwards, At the same time the 
surface of the sea beneath it ascends alittle 
in the form ef steam or white vapour, and 
from the centre of this rises a small cone 
which unites with the descending cone and 
completes the column. In the middle of 
the spout is a white transparent tube or 
column which looks as if made of ascending 
water. A circular motion is given to the 
surface of the sea round the spout in which 
the waves break and run in a whirlpool at 
a rate of from two to five knots an hour. 

This whirlpool is beneath a revolving 
shower of water beaten into fine particles, 
and smoking and Lissing as it spirally 
spins; but, strangely enough, in the centre 
of the whirlpool is a vacunm in which no 
particles ascend! and in this untroubled 
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space, as well as on the outer edge of the | 
In calm , 


vortex, rain falls in large drops. — 
weather this central cone is vertical, but 
sometimes it slants away from the wind. 


Sometimes a waterspout forms and vanishes | 


in a few seconds ; sometimes it will move 
like a sandspout over long distances ; some- 
times, but not always, it can be broken b: 
firing a shot into it or by meeting wit! 
some obstacle. 

A ship under bare poles is said to be 
quite safe in any waterspout, but the least 
spread of square canvas may afford such 
resistance that the masts may be torn out 
of her. For this reason’a ship is always 
put under fore-and-aft sail only when water- 
spouts are sighted. There have been cases 
when some of these thin semi-transparent 
columns have come stalking along the 
water with not a trace of a cloud above 
them, and have passed across the bows of 
the ships, so as to whip off the jibboom and 
whirl it higher than the masthead. And 
sometimes they have passed along a coast, 
and touching trees within reach have 
stripped them of leaves and torn them up 
by the roots. 

And other things are whirled aloft besides 
leaves and jibbooms. It is owing to the 
waterspout, or rather its cause, the whirl- 
wind, that many of the strange things have 
got into the clouds to fall to the earth and 
astonish the simple. In 1836, at Silhat, in 
Bengal, there was a great shower of fish of 
the size of small gudgeon that fell from the 
sky to the no small alarm of the natives. 
Seven years before—notice the mystic num- 


ber !—there had been in another part 
India a similarly disquieting shower 
Cyprinus two inches and a quarter Ic 
Later on a regiment was on the nu 
when a shower of fish came rattling de 
on the men’s helmets! But showers of 
are quite common things. There was 
at Baton Rouge, near New Orleans ; tl 
was one at Louisville, in Kentucky ; t! 
has even been a shower of eels in * 
York! But we need not vo so far ati 
In Argyll there was once a showei 
herrings; at| Jedburgh there was on 
shower of sahnon fry. A shower of fi> 
also reported from Stansted in Kent ; 
the saine year that the Cyprinus fel 
Monadabad a shower of crabs came d 
with a rush on to Reigate workhouse. 
only fish but even frogs and snakes | 
been whirled from the ground to fall t 
again in this Lewildering manner. 

And fantastic are the tricks someti 
played by the waterspoul: ‘There is a 
of some Australian boys bathing, whic 
Waterxpout came along—spouts, by 
way, are always more frequent on the ¢ 
than out at sea—and, to their horror, 
boys saw their clothes whipped off the 
and whirled out of sight as if run u 
invisible spiral staircase into cloud. 
Attired like the tobacco we, inan a 
of leaves—of seaweed this time—they s 
carefully back to school, and just as 
reached the zate down dropped their cle 
in front of them ! 


(THE END.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LAvrig. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE GREAT MAGNET. 


\EVEN months had gone by, and, con- 


trary to all expectation, nothing 
had happened to justify the fears felt 
at Suakim. The Mahdi and his par- 
tisans seemed, in fact, to be losing, not 
‘gaining, ground, and the advance of an 
army ten or twelve thousand strong 
from Khartoum, under Hicks Pasha, 
had driven him from his capital, El- 
Obeid, and forced him to beat a retreat 
towards the south. 
Meanwhile, on the plateau of Tehbali 


the works directed by Norbert Mauny 
progressed hap ily and well. Every- 
thing hitherto gone as he wished. 
The indispensable magnetic pyrites 
abounded to such an extent in_the 
western desert: of Bayouda, near Dar- 
four, that whole mountains, a thousand 
or twelve hundred yards in height, were 
entirely composed of it. Norbert chose 
the loftiest, the peak of Tehbali, for the 
seat of the enterprise. 

It was an immense crag of conical 


“with snow, and almost inaccess 


shape, of perfectly homogeneous 1 
and standing on a plateau two t 
sand yards square. 

“T know of no observatory equz 
it,” said Norbert to the baronet, ** 
the exception, perhaps, of the Pi 
Midi in the Pyrenees, where Gen 


-Nansouty has taken up his quar 


The Pic du Midi, moreover, i 


three parts of the year. That will 
be the case here.” 


Afew borings sufliced to show 


| the geological tormation of Tehbali 
| all that could be desired. The peak 


indeed, an enormous conical -sh, 
solid block of magnetic pyrites, 
thousand feet high, with a base of 
hundred and fifty acres. 

Samples of the pyrites broker 
with the hammer and carefully 
lysed were found to consist of” 1 
phide of iron. It was firm, malle 
and exceedingly ductile, and to the 
as magnetic as nickel and cobalt, ij 
as much so as soft iron. Itwas sit 
also to soft iron, in that its magnet 
power ceased when the deterimj 
cause was suspended. 

Sand abounded at a depth of fj 
hundred yards in a vertical line 4, 
neath the summit of the peak, 
thing since the meeting in Mellig 
had given Norbert so much pleag;, 
the discovery of this peak, wir (; 
perfect geological conditions ¢ °"* 


sid 
At 
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red the trouble of building an 
ical mountain of magnetic pyrites. 
st of all, it was necessary to put 
he valuable apparatus under cover. 
fe machines and instruments had 
ul now been deposited in ordinary 
Norbert began by making a zig- 
grad to the summit, the surface of 
such he levelled, to the extent of three 
wasand square yards. On this espla- 
he erected, after the usual fashion, 
dings of one storey high, intended 
sere as shops, laboratories, and 
-places. They were all made 
‘ pyrites that had been dug out of the 
-lssthe road went up. Roofed with 
ame material, they bristled like 
ses on the mountain-top. The 
smen came from Darfour, close by, 
»| the Cherofas tribe were also always 
wag to lend their aid. Thanks to 
exertions of the interpreters Ma- 
voki and Virgil, there were soon 
wet twenty overseers to hurry on 


sily provisioned from the adja- 
n of Berber, whilst their drink- 
ater, brought by regular convoys 
iomels from the wells of 


1,was stored in zine cisterns on 
uountain-top. 
neath the ries - Tehbalt and 
wer a, e ari sandy 
rable ot tlie aract Ba: ouda Desert. 
*rand there were visible small tufts 
‘plu-trees, while to the west some 
cspots en the yellow ground indi- 
<-lthe vilages of Central Darfour ; 
“i throagh the telescope the cupolas 
“uinarets of Berber stood out on 
+r own little green oasis. North- 
the distance, wound the Nile, 
-wooded banks plainly dis- 
and its blue waters shimmer- 
xwwand again in the bright sun- 


‘ sven o'clock on the October 

scmg Norbert was, according to his 

J habit, sitting on a_camp-stool 

ee his desk, when suddenly Virgil 
1 


Visitors ! Visitors, sir!” he ex- 
-l,in an agitated manner. : 
“Visitors absently replied _ his 


ve. “What will you say next!” 

indeed, sir, it is quite true. There 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback, 
eacaravan with them. I was 


you would like to know it be- 
I could make out Madlle. 
“an, with her litttle maid, and her 


es, 


-and the doctor.” 
ou are dreaming,” replied Norbert, 
up, however, with alacrity, and 
glass to his eye. 
bere are your visitors now ?” 
“Look, sir, thoes they are, at the foot 
‘be fifteenth zigzag.” 
‘ne glance through his spy-glass 
cniaced Norbert that it was indeed 
-fut that Madlle. Kersain, wither 
“br and Doctor Briet, was cofuing 
ards him. P 
es good wind blows yot here?” 
“+l the young astronomereiyhen they 
\ ‘Dean hardly belive my eyes 
I really see Madie(jertrude her- 


lis true, however,” 


f id she, lightly 
“pag off her horse, 


vith Norbert's 


at eet ee 


overs. This little army of workmen | 


Onadi- | 
and Abou-Klea, a few leagues | 


assistance. ‘Do 
would have allowed my father to go to 
Khartoum alone ?” 
“To Khartoum ! 
there?” 
“We are,” answered M. Kersain, as he 
dismounted. i 


Are you going 


you think that I | 


“T scarcely believe in him now,” re- 
plied Kersain. “Iam certain that the 


| pacification of the Soudan is only a 


T “T have been appointed | 
Consul-General in the Soudan, and — 


question of time, and I expressed my- 
self to that effect in my official reports, 
as there is a grand field for French 
commerce here. The minister saw the 
matter in the same light; and I was 


““Where are your visitors now ?" 


naturally I take my daughter with 

“Well,” said Briet, “you seem toler- 
ably backward here as regards news. 
Hicks Pasha has succeeded in concen- 
trating his army at Khartoum. After 
eight months’ hard drill, it is thoroughly 


| well disciplined, and the Mahdi has 


beaten a retreat towards the Great 
Lakes. We shall hear no more of the 
Mahdi. He has evaporated into thin 
air, and the magic of his name and fame 
are over for ever. You know how firmly 
I once believed in the Mahdi? Well, I 
believe in him no more !” 

“Neither do you, Consul,” said Nor- 
bert, “since you are taking Madlle. 
Kersain to your new post !” 


consequently ordered to Khartoum, 
where Gertrude insists on accompany- 
ing me.” 

* Of course,” exclaimed his daughter. 
“Am I not also an official personage ¢ 
You must know that papa prides him- 
self on these reports. 71 help him with 
them! [own it is partly with a view 
to seeing, and perhaps also to get a 
peep at the Peak of Tehbali. But I had 
no idea it was like this. It is simply 
splendid !” 

She was, in truth, quite delighted to 
find herself at Tehbah, and she did not 
try to hide her feelings. She could 
hardly contain her delight when they 
crossed the threshold of the observa- 
tory, and entered the large vaulted 
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hall, that Tyrrell had transformed for 
the nonce into a beautiful drawing- 
room. 

“We are,” explained Norbert, “in the 
‘Hall of Motors, as we term it, because 
all the conducting wires meet here, and 
are under the control of those two ivory 
knobs yonder. But we will show you 
all that by-and-by. You must have 
some refreshment now.” 

A well-appointed table stood laid out 
in the middle of the hall, which was 
carpeted with woollen stuffs, and fur- 
nished with broad divans of embossed 
camel-skin. The walls were adorned 
with drawings of the heavens, topo- 
graphical charts, and large lunar photo- 
grahs. Through folding doors, at the 
end of the hall there was a glimpse of 
astronomical apparatus, a large globe, 


telescopes, electric batteries, and 
strange-looking instruments of all 
kinds. 


Gertrude got up from the table to 
examine some of the charts hung on the 
walls of the “ Hall of Motors.” 

“What is that?” she asked, looking 
attentively at a kind of map of the 
world, whose seas and continents she 
failed to recognise. 

“That is a general map of the moon,” 
replied Norbert, “ or rather of the lunar 
hemisphere visible to us.” 

“How! a map of the moon,” cried 
Gertrude. “Has any one been there?” 

“That was not necessary in order 
to draw up this map. It was quite 
sufficient to observe the moon on fine 
nights, and note all that happened on 
her surface. The geography of cc 
satellite was easily verified by a great 
many observations made by several 
different astronomers.” 

“ But there are, I see, names on the 
maps: ‘Sea of Tranquillity,’ ‘Ocean of 
Tempests, ‘Chain of the Apennines,’ 
‘Mountains of Dorfels.” How could 
they find out those names ?” 

“They are conventional appellations 
hestowed by the observers themselves, 
and by no means infringing on the 
rights of the lunar natives, if there are 
any.” 

“And this?” said Gertrude, looking 
at another picture. 

“It is a large lunar circus like that 
of Gavarnie in our Pyrenees, but much 
larger. It is termed the Circus of 
Copernicus. This other is the lunar 
mountain of Gassendi. These, again, 
are a group of elevations discernible 
near the northern pole of the moon, 
and called the Mountains of Eternal 
Light.” 

“And these voleanoes that might 
have been taken from our Auvergne 
Mountains?” 

“They are lunar mountains, or at 
least ancient volcanic craters, now 
probably extinct. Similar ones are 
found everywhere on the unfortunate 
moon.” 

“Ts it certain that they are craters?” 

“Quite certain, because there is no 
difficulty in determining their shape 
and dimensions, and even the height of 
their sides?” 


is that possible 4” 

“Quite easily, by the simplest geo- 
metrical calculations.” 

“And is it certain there is no mistake ; 
that they really are mountains and 
craters of such a height and shape ?” 


“Perfectly certain! Are you not 
sure, without having seen it, that the 
photograph shown you of a human 
face does truly represent its features ?” 

“ Of course !” 

“Well, we can take photographs of 
the moon almost as easily as of a 
human being of flesh and blood. See! 
here is one of the chain of lunar Apen- 
nines taken by mea month ago. Can 
there be a doubt as to its being a pho- 
tograph of one of a jong chain of moun- 
tains looked at vertically, as might be, 
from the car of a balloon?” 

“Jt is astonishing.” 

“Do you want another proof? Look 
at this drawing, so exactly resembling 
avoleanic island covered with craters ; 
a bird's-eye view, as it were, of the 
Peak of Teneriffe. Is it not a striking 
likeness ?” 

“So striking that it is impossible to 


doubt that the model must have been 
similar.” 
“Just so! It is by analogies and 


comparisons of this kind that has been 
established the geography, or, I should 
rather call it with Greek scholars, the 
selenography of the moon.” 

“Tsee! But how did you manage to 
photograph an isolated chain? I could 
understand the whole surface, but a 
part?” 

“You will have no difficulty in com- 
prehending the matter if you bear in 
mind that a telescope magnifying 
2,000-fold, brings our satellite within 
forty-eight leagues, so to speak, of the 
observatory. ow a globe 869 leagues 
in diameter appears enormous so near ; 
we can choose out portions and tix 
them separately on the sensitive plate. 
You know that a microscopic photo- 
graph can easily be enlarged and de- 
veloped so as to show details previously 
invisible to the naked eye.” 

“How I should like to see all this 
myself !” : 

““You shall see it, and not later than 
this very night ; the moon is at the 
full, and just fit for observation.” 

“What! will you really show me the 
Chain of the Apennines as it is here, 
and the Ocean of Tempests, and the 
Dorfels Mountains ?” 

“ And a great deal more into the bar- 
gain.” 

“Tt is indeed marvellous!” 

“You may call it marvellous if you 
like. For my part I think it much 
more marvellous that scarcely any one 
takes any notice of these wonders.” 

“Then,” continued Gertrude, after a 
minute’s silence, “you really think it 
possible that the moon should be like 
our earth, should possess a similar geo- 
logical constitution, and haye, like us, 
continents, seas, mountains, volca- 
noes 2” 

“Tt is not only possible, but probable, 
and, I may say, certain, that such is the 
case. Do not forget that the moon is 
only a fragment of the earth, detached 
from her thousands or ten thousands of 
years ago, at an epoch when our globe 
was but a nebulous ball turning on its 
own axis. The chemical elements of 
the lunar soil must therefore neces- 
sarily be the same as ours. At most, 
they may perhaps have formed different 
combinations, or may be differently dis- 
tributed from the centre to the poles. 
But the analogical probability is in 


favour of their exact identity with t 
earth. This does not, of course, me: 
that life has manifested itself und 
the same forms—far from it ! 

“The climatic conditions of the mo 
are, on the contrary, entirely ditlere 
from those of the earth, by reason 
her more restricted dimensions, | 
peculiar position, and the fortnight 
alternations of heat and cold throu 
which she passes. 

“It is not only probable, but cert: 
also, that her vegetables and nim 
are, or were, quite different fro - ou 
I do not say anything abont her atm 
phere, which exists, I think, though 
inust very rarefied, and has 
analogy with that of the earth.” 

“Have you learnt anything fri 
about the subject lately?” asked Br 
somewhat ironically. 

“Yes! I have learnt someth 
fresh lately,” replied Norbert, grav« 
“What do you suppose I am doin 
the afternoons and evenings? I 
gazing at the stars, as that is my n 
ness ; and I have been able to t: 
several observations in these clear sk 
For instance, during an eclipse of 
sun last August I verified the assert 
of Laussedat as to the rounded and tr 
cated corners of the solar crescent ; : 
several times I saw the lunar twili 
spoken of by Schreeter. These are 
proofs of the existence ofa lunar atn 
phere. But still there are other phe 
mena, such as the non-graduation of 
shadows cast by the lunar craters 
peaks, that militate against this « 
clusion. On the whole I am incli 
to believe that the moon has an atr 
phere, but that it is so raretied 1 

uman beings could not live in it.” 

“Tf that is so,” cried the doc 
“ good-bye to your plans!” 

“That remains to be seen,” rey 
Norbert. “Should the atmosp: 
prove unbreathable, we will try 
substitute our own in its place ; ar 
we do not succeed, we will do witl 
either of them !” ~ 


(To be continued.) 


A Curious Race. 


At the village of Hamme in Westp 
a most singular race has been lately 
In the racing records of Europe there 
been no such race, and its results will 
for us quite a new chapter on rel 
speed. Pvery one knows the rate at v 
pigeons fly, and this last race was bet 
pigeons and bees. A pigeon fancier a 
bee master each backed his favourite 1 
The course was three miles and a 1 
the distance between the two village 
Rhynern and Hamme, and a dovecot \ 
happened to be near a hive was the se] 
winning-post. The race was intends 
be level, Vat in effect the bees were hh 
capped. It was very difficult to ide 
them, and though rolling them in flor 
e they started on their course made 
y recoenised on their arrival, it 
have somewhat retarded their flight. NN 
everyone yacked the pigeons, and 
was great ¢xcitement in the ring y 
assembled ro®ad the winning-post. 
favourites werg nowhere. The first 
came in twent\-live seconds before the 
pigeon, and three other bees befor 
second. The «fthers were not classed. 
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CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


Author of How to Send a Boy to Sea,” “ Afloat and Ashore,” etc., ete, 


CHAPTER XVI.—A CONFESSION—THE JOHN LINE BEARS UP. 


® position of affairs on board the 
=n Line was a critical one. There 
a high capping sea running, 
a the continuous westerly gale 
wept along at racing speed, to be 
~wuntered, a condition that required 
arful and delicate handling of the 
sl to cope with ; and to do this 
xisfully perfect mastery of the 
pwas indispensable. But for a few 
cates after the wind had suddenly 
<1 vithout perceptible warning chop- 
round to an opposite quarter from 
stin which it had hitherto blown so 
and so steadily, the vessel lay un- 
vageable at the mercy of the winds 
waves. 
'\prain Brown, however, never for 
ent lost his presence of mind. 
Call the doctor, youngster,” was his 
order to Compass, who had been 


s; “and hel 
“tuan down to the fore ’tween decks.” 
ow, my lads, brace the head yards 
d sharp. and haul out the mizen,” 
~ued the captain, cheerily, to the 
. vho soon recovered from the con- 
1 into which the simultaneous 
z of the vessel by so heavy a sea, 
te crashing fall of the main-top- 
had at first thrown them. 
‘yneror Compass, assisted by old 
iand another man, lifted Leonard 
» curefuily and tenderly from the 
*-iand, followed by the ship's surgeon, 
"val him down to the between decks 
‘an. where a temporary bed was 
“aed for him. x y 

= was not dead, but insensible from 


a deep cut on the side of the head, a 
broken collar-bone, and other injuries, 
into which the doctor, telling Con- 
queror to stay and help him, proceeded 
to examine. 

“Tam afraid there’s not much chance 
of saving him,” said the medical man 
as he felt the seaman’s sides and ribs, 
“but we must have a try at it. Some 
warm water, Compass, as quick as you 
can,” added he, “and we will bandage up 
this poor damaged figure-head of his.” 

“Steady, youngster, steady,” cried the 


, doctor soon after, as Compass nearly 


descended on his head witha large hook- 
pot full of hot water from the galley, 
which he was coming down the hatch- 
way ladder with. It was rather a diffi- 
cult matter to keep steady in any part 
of the ship just then, for the change of 
course made necessary by the shift of 
wind brought the sea more on the beam, 
and the vessel rolled anc lurched fear- 
fully. It was particularly awkward to 
keep steady, Conqueror found, half-way 
down a nearly perpendicular ladder, 
and with only one hand for himself, the 
other being occupied with the hook-pot 
of scalding water. By clinging desper- 
ately to the steps of the ladder, how- 
ever, he managed to hold on, and soon 
was able to furnish the doctor with 
basin, sponge, and tepid water for the 
wounded man. 

The scene on deck was one that called 
for the display of all the skill and 
energy of officers and men. The ship 
was almost helpless, having lost all the 
great body of her central steadying and 
motive power with the fall of the main- 
topmast, and, to make matters worse, 
it was now discovered that the rudder- 
head had been strained and damaged 
by the great sea breaking over the 
stern when she was taken aback. 

The first thing to be done was to get 
the ship into such a position as to be 
least likely to render her liable to dam- 
age from the great waves breaking on 
board and washing over her. This was 
accomplished by hauling out the mizen, 
and trimming the head yards and sails 
so as to keep a balance of pressure upon 
either end of the ship; but, of course, she 
rolled heavily in the trough of the sea, 
which still followed in its motion the 
direction given by the westerly winds ; 
this must necessarily soon be changed 
by the alteration occasioned from a 
new impetus, and meantime a cross sea 
would have to be met, which is, of all 
others, the most awkward for a disabled 
ship to contend with. 

Upon examination it was found that 


the maintopmast had been snapped, not | 


at the lower-mast cap, as might have 
been expected, but some way below that 
int, and that the mainmast head had 
een carried away just above the slings 
of the main yard. 
This was. indeed, a serious matter, for 


the mainmast-head, with its “cap,” was. 
absolutely necessary to support the top- 
mast in its place. Had the breakage 
occurred in the ordinary way, that is, had 
the spar snapped off above the lower cap, 
it would not have been a work of much 
difficulty to rig a new topmast up, all 
East India ships carrying at least one 
spare spar of that kind on their voyages. 
The John Line had two spare ones 
lashed at the side of the longboat, which 
stood on skids in the centre of the ship's 
deck, but they might just as well have 
been in the mast-house at Blackwall 
for any use they could be under the 
circumstances to put aloft. It was pro- 
bable they would come in for making 
a preventer or jury rudder, a contri- 
vance apparently not unlikely to be 
necessary, but for regular use the 
carrying away of the mainmast-head 
had settled that. 

Such was the state of things which a 
casual examination of the damage the 
John Line had in a few short moments 
received, disclosed. 

The greater part of the night was. 
spent in clearing away the wreck. 
Fortunately, although there was a 
strong breeze and the ship laboured a 
good deal, no heavy seas broke on board, 
and both wind and waves moderated 
after midnight, and at daylight the 
ship began to make better weather of 


it. 

A full report of the extent of the dam- 
age was now obtainable from a careful 
overhaul, and it was found that in. 
addition to the loss of the mainmast- 
head and topmast, the foretop-gallant- 
mast was badly sprung and must be 
shifted, the rudder-head was strained 
and the upper pintles loose, so that 
some plan must be devised to secure it. 

Under the circumstances Captain 
Brown and his officers took counsel as. 
to what was best to be done, but it was 
not an easy matter to decide, nor one to 
be settled off-hand. 

Meantime the night was spent by 
Conqueror Compass in watching at the 
bedside and tending the injured and 
apparently dying seaman, Leonard. The 
doctor had done all his art and skill 
could suggest. The broken bone had been. 
set, the gash on the head bathed and 
bandaged, restoratives administered, 
and the pain evidently soothed, for the 
sufferer no longer groaned as he had oc- 
easionally, but lay in a lethargic state 
of apparent insensibility. 

s Trerybody is so busy on deck, Con- 


| queror,” said the doctor, after he had. 


done all he could for Leonard, “that I 
think I must ask you to keep a long 
night watch by this man’s side.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied the appren- 
tice, rather dolefully, for it would have 
suited his inclination much better to 
have taken part in the work geing on 
upon deck. 
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“T must go aft and attend to the pas- 
sengers ; it is very probable some of the 
ladies will require my attention in these 
trying times, and I shall therefore leave 
Leonard in your care fora time. Let 
me know at once if you notice any 
change in him.” 

“ Do you think he will die, sir?” 

“Tt is impossible to say with certainty 
yet how his injuries may turn out,” re- 
plied the surgeon. 

“ Will he become sensible and be able 
to spent, do you think ?” 

“ Probably he may, Compass ; but it 
is difficult to form any very decided 
union upon that either, at present. 

e@ appears to me to be in a very bad 
way, but whether he will be able to 
speak intelligently before he dies, or 
whether he will die at all even from 
this accident, it is quite beyond me 
to say just now. ou won't forget 
to let me know if any change in him 
occurs before I return ;” and the doctor 
ascended the fore-hatch ladder, makin, 
his way aft to the cuddy with the aid 
of the life-lines stretched across the 
deck from side to side to assist locomo- 
tion whilst the John Line knocked 
about so in the heavy sea there was on. 

Conqueror took up his post by the 
bed of the injured sailor and sat fora 
time perfectly still, alternately contem- 
plating the gyrations of the globe-lamp, 
which hung from a beam and indicated 
like a pendulum the angles of the 
ship’s lurches, and the face and condi- 
tion of his charge. The John Line 
being anew ship, her timbers and beams 
creaked and groaned in the most dismal 
manner as she surged and rolled and 
plunged over the huge waves. From 
the upper deck came the sounds of the 
men at work clearing away the wreck, 
now giving a “one, two, three, haul!” 
song as they extricated some of the 
rigging or a broken spar, with a stand- 
ing pull, and now tramping along on 
the deck in unison as they walked 
away with a slack rope. 

As Conqueror listened to these sounds 
he glanced at Leonard with an aversion 
he could not combat altogether, not- 
withstanding the man’s pitiable state ; 
he wished at first that it had fallen to 
anybody else’s lot but his to undertake 
this duty. But the idea soon made 
itself felt in his heart that it was his 
duty now to nurse this man and tend 
him carefully. 

“Perhaps I shall be repaid for it,” he 
said, half aloud ; “but whether or no, 
my care must be to watch over him 
well.” ji 

Time hung heavily and passed 
drearily, as half-hour after half-hour 
was struck upon the ship’s bell. 

Leonard still remained in the same 
state, apparently unconscious of all 
that passed. 

About two o’clock a change occurred ; 
he became restless, opened his eyes, and 
asked for something to drink. Con- 
queror gave him some lime-juice and 
water provided for him and ran aft for 
the doctor. 

“V’ll be there directly,” said the sur- 
geon, slipping on a loose jacket. “ You 
go back to him till I come.” 

Conqueror obeyed ; and upon again 
approaching Leonard, noticed that he 
was very excited. 

“More drink — more drink!” he 


ejaculated, and then gazing fixedly at 
Conqueror, said, 

“What are you watching here for, 
eh? to see me diet” 

“No, Leonard, not unless Providence 
has so ordained it. On the contrary, I 
am here helping the doctor to save you, 
and nursing you. Is there anything 


you want?” 
“Oh! my head, my head,” moaned 
Leonard. “Raise my head, will you?” 


Conqueror did as he was desired, and 
at this moment the doctor appeared. 

“What's wrong with his head, lad? 
Don’t let him move it about much,” 
cried he. “‘ Let me see how the pulse is.” 
As he placed his tinger on the man’s 
wrist Peonard and Conqueror both 
watched the doctor's face. Tt grew very 
grave as he counted the beats, lookin; 
at his watch the while. The sight o} 
the watch revived a painful train of 
thoughts in the lad’s mind. 

“Oh! if he would but tell the truth,” 
said he to himself, “how thankful I 
should be.” 

The grave expression of the surgeon’s 
face made a strong impression upon 
Leonard. 

“Tm dying, ain’t I?” suddenly said 
he. “Don’t say I’m not, I can see it in 
your face, doctor.” 

The doctor did not make any reply. 

“Why don’t you tell me whether Pm 
done for or not? I want to say some- 
thing if I am—ugh !—ugh !—” and the 


man again shut his eyes and appeared 
as if about again to relapse into insensi- 
bility. 


“Give him this dose, Conqueror,” said 
the doctor. 

Leonard swallowed the draught and 
raising his head, said, 

“Listen to me, doctor. I must clear 
the boy before I go. I stole the cook’s 
watch while all hands were looking at 
the boat from the pilot cutter, and I 
put it in a bit of blue cloth and balled 
it up in twine. Oh! my head, my 
head !” and he relapsed again into a 
state of stupor. 

“There’s something for you, Con- 

ueror, for taking care of him,” said 
he doctor, “and I think if you look 
sharp after him he will really get better.” 

“Oh, I am indeed thankful !” replied 
Conqueror with great earnestness. 

“Let him have this draught in two 
hours, and then I think he will get 
some quiet sleep.” So saying, the 
doctor left his patient again in Con- 
queror’s care. 

As the doctor went to his cabin he 
met Colonel and Mrs. Fortwell in the 
cuddy. 

s How is that poor fellow who was 
struck by the falling mast ?” asked Mrs. 
Fortwell. 

“Very bad,” replied the doctor ; “but 
I think I shall pull him through with 
the help of my capital little nurse, 
young Compass.” 

“Why surely Compass is not nursing 
him?” said the Colonel; “the man 
hurt is the very fellow who accused the 
lad of being a, thief.” 

“Just so; and you will no doubt be 
pleased to hear that Leonard has just— 
with the fear of death before his eyes 
— made a statensent that it was he, an 
he only, who stole the cook’s watch and 
concealed it in the ball of twine.” 

“Tf am glad of that, indeed,” cried 


Mrs. Fortwell, “though, to tell you 
truth, doctor, I can’t say I ever belie 
the boy stole it for a moment.” 

“Nor I,” said the Colonel. 

“shall make an official report 
the matter to Captain Brown in 
morning,” said the doctor. “At 
sent he seems too much occupied w 
the ship ;” and so saying, the da 
returned to his cabin for some rep 
At daylight Captain Brown, who 
spent the night upon deck, was tak 
counsel with Mr. Parker and the c. 
otticer as to the best course to beadop 
when the doctor made his appearai 
and communicated the  staten 
Leonard had made. 

“Tt’s nothing more than I expect, 
said Mr. Parker, “and I believe if 
truth were out that fellow knows n 
about how the fire originated in 
fore peak than any one else.” 

“Do you think he will live, doctc 
said the captain. 

“Probably he may,” was the reply 

“Tf he does we will have him trie 
the first port we teuch at, for we n 

ut in somewhere, I fear. To re 

ombay in our present state is q 
out of the question, and_ then 
matter of the tire can be sifted be 
a court of justice, and punishn 
awarded for his other offence.” 

“Now, gentlemen,” continued 
captain, «f shall be glad if eithe 

ou will give me your opinion as to 
best thing we can do with the ship. 

“To try to get back to the ¢ 
would be impossible,” said the c 
officer, “with westerly winds prevai 
in that direction.” 

“Quite so,” suid Captain Brown, “ 
there is no port either in the Mo: 
bique or in Madagascar where we c 
dock if necessary and refit. But 
of all we must consider the matter 
jury-mast to proceed anywhere, «a 
sufticiently good rudder to steer w 

“T propose that as we have a s 
lower yard amongst our spars, we 
it up forca topmast,” said Mr. Pai 
“Tts great length will enable us to 
it up and down the mainmast 
sufficient drift above the broken n 
head to carry one of the topsails.” 

“Not a bad idea, Parker,” said 
captain. 

cA pair of backstays can be t 
over the upper yard arm,” conti: 
the second ofticer, “and a ten inch t 
for a pendant for halliards, and I 
say we shall tind it answer.” 

“The only thing I am afraid of,” 
the captain, “is that it will bend 
buckle to so much more than a 
would.” 

“We can’t help that, sir. It is 
son’s choice I am afraid,” repliec 
second officer. 

“And now, as to the port we sl 
steer for? I am, myself, in favor 
bearing up for the Mauritius,” 
Captain Brown. 

“Decidedly the best place to 
for on all accounts,” said Mr. Par 
an opinion in which the chief o 
concurred. 

“Let it be so, then,” said Ca 
Brown. “Our rudder we will lash 
the spare topmasts, and as soon a 
lower yard can be ri; “up s 
for the Isle of France.’ ' 

(To be continued.) 
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MODEL 


(TEADY pro- 


than fervid ex- 
citement, marked 
the year 1888 in 
model yachting 
history. Most of 
the old-estab- 
lished elubs 
sailed through 


mes 
remained 
as they were, nu- 
ally and financially; 
no club disappeared from 
the list, and the usual 
batch of new clubs were 
founded, In f. the pastime 
continues to spread encou 
ingly, and we eports of 
model i reaching us 
on the same day from such dis- 
‘tant parts as Canada and New Zealand. 
Under these circumstances, our annual 
teview of the past and forecast of the 
future need only consist of a rapid glance 
at the doings of a few of the leading clubs. 

The Albert regatta took place at Hull on 
Coronation Day, and matches were sailed 
for three classes of models—thirty tons, 
twenty tons, and ten tons—which produced 
‘some close finishes. All the clubs were 
very busy during this month. In North 
Wales the Bangor, a new club sailing on 
the sea, with the skippers following their 
‘model craft in punts—and occasionally 
running into them—had a_ particularly 
active time of it, Saturday after Saturday 
im succession having its matches, which, 
under the peculiar circumstances, were 
fraught, on choppy days especially, with 
much amusement. The Boston opened its 
season on Easter Monday by an interesting 
‘race of a mile up the River Witham against 
a head wind. oth tens and fifteens took 
part in this race, and the winner turned up 
in a new ten, the Progress, which completed 
the distance in thirty-three minutes, a note- 
worthy performance against wind and 
stream. 

What promises to be a powerful club was 
‘ormed at Bradford, in Yorkshire, sailing 
in Harold Park, Lowmoor, where the lake 
is about the same size as the Round Pond 
-at Kensington. On this water on October 


mueh 


| pi 


| cionsly 


grand doings ina 
match for the Mayor’s 
Cup, no less than 
forty-one yachts coming to the 
arting-line, the winner being 
ll, a 24-inch by 7-inch, quite a 
ny by the side of most of the com- 
petitors, and owing her victory to a judi- 
small 1 of canvas, The 
veteran model yachtsman has heard of this 
sort of victory before. Let the wind blow 
high or low the youthful skipper, proud of 
his new boat, will cram on “ every stitch of 
eanvas she 
big boat d 
perhaps with half her 
and the mainsail dr 

while some 


é 


2 carry,” and away goes the 
ing to leeward like a log, or 
k in the water 

through the 
under 


close- 
along s 
puff than 
the wind and makes an exhibition of the 
fleet. 

Clapham, the adie mater of model yacht- 


anc 
her no 


nore into 


ing, issued its ye 
and workec gh it, with many 
new boats spc built under the sail 
area rule. As usual, the regatta in Septem- 
ber was the chief event of a year marked 
by much interesting sailing. The foremost 
prize-winners of the season were Dorothy, 

no, and Pearl among the nines, and Janet, 
Arrow, Ariel, and Electric among the sixes. 
The Clapham promises almost a new fleet 
for 1889, many of the new comers with 
“‘novel’’ names, apparently discovered 
amongst Mr. Haggard’s heroines. 

That vigorous club, the Corinthian, 
opened their 1888 season with a match at 
kensington, in which six new ten tons took 
part. On the Sth of September, an inter- 
club ten-ton match was sailed between this 
elub and the Serpentine Club on the same 
water; the prize being won by the Corin- 
thian yawl, Lily, whose mizen proved 
invaluable as a steadier in those peculiar 
Kensington winds which seem to come 
down every avenue, and almost round every 
tree. 

Dundee did well last year; what with 
silver cups and other valuable prizes, and 
a triumphant pilgrimage to Broughty 
Ferry, when the local club received the 
biggest whipping on record, every Dundee 
boat coming in before a local one. In fact, 
as was observed at the finish, Dundee 
expected, and found, that every man would 
do his ‘‘juty.” During the year a new 
Birmingham club was originated, the 
Edgbaston, which claims a course 1,200 
yards long. The great event was the 


YACHTING IN 1888 AND 1889. 


match for the Vicar's prize, which resulte 
in the victory of Red Dragon. Anotlv 
new club of promise is the Exe, “a clu 
which, true to its programn 
mall class of vessels permitting 
even a I4-incher winning a prize. As ¥ 
have all along held in these pages, tl 
secret of suecess in model yacht matters 
boy recruits, and the retention of 11 
smaller classes for new members to t 
their skill upon before Jaunching out in 
inter-elub tens. 

Gateshead obtained the use of Saltwi 
Park Lake, and the Corporation agreed 
build them a boathouse. That is the ch 
item of their history im 1888. In 18891 
boathouse is to be full, and the lake to 
used to its utmost. The George, a Ke 
sington club, sharing the London bo: 
house, sailed through a long card 
matches, many of them easy wins for t 
yawl Florence, another instance of 1 
advantaye of that rig at Kensington 
fitful weather. Goole, a club of recent i 
mation, has a sailing course of 400 yards 
200 yards, and on its banks the memb 
themselves set to work, and with bri: 
and timber, actually built their own be 
house, which is quite a new departure 
things model-yachtical. Bravo, Goole ! 

The main event of the Guernsey sea 
was a handicap race in twelve laps rov 
the Vietoria pond, making a course of 
miles. This extraordinary contest, w) 
may be luoked npon as the introductior 
the bicycling style into sports aqua 
was won by a fifteen-tonner, the Tottie 
what we snppose must be called a ‘1 
on record,” of 1h. 16min sec. If 
sort of thing is to spread, club ump 
will have to appear at the pond side \ 
pistols and chronographs! Like Sc 
Shields, Port Glasgow, and Searborot 
Guernsey had a successful exhibitior 
model yachts, and therefore did a ¢ 
turn in popularising the pastime. _Notl 
does more good to model-yachting t 
for outsiders to see what the racing mo 
are like, and to note how greatly 
differ from the ordinary boy’s ship: 
Lowther Arcadian architecture. 

The Kingston season was distingni 
by the victories of Mr. W. Bruce's 
tonner, Flying Clond, and by the first m 
for the Challenge Shield by the York: 
and Lincolnshire Clubs. This sh 
presented by the Kingston, is a hands 
trophy, by Elkingtons, illustrative 
aquatic sports. The match took plac 
the 9th of June, on the Kingston w 
Four clubs competed, two from Hull- 
Kingston and Albert—and one each 
Scarborough and Boston, There 
twenty starters who raced in heats of 
boats each. In the first round, By 
made four wins, Kingston four, and 
borough two. In the second round, B: 
again scored four wins, and Kingston 1} 
bye. In the third round, the Bosto 
fought each other, and reduced their 
ber of boats to two, while Kingston ; 
drew a bye.  Then_the ivi 
tonians, Thistle and Progres: 
Thistle survived ; and then Thistle 
to terms with that exceedingly lucky 
boat, the Egeria. Away they went, Tr 
well to the front and increasing her 
every minute. When lo! just a 
winning - post the wind fell, the T 
jibed, and placidly sailed all the way 
while Egeria, the fortunate, leisurely 
in to claim the shield! Really, like ¢ 
Numa, she should have melted into 
and transformed herself into a dri 
fountain. 

The Kingstown, of Dublin Bay, a 
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qute anew log, with new classes—tens, 
ves, and threes—new measurement, sail 
ara, and scoring, points, and on the tri- 
azular “ocean” ‘course of a couple of 
uileshad many a pleasant afternoon meet- 
ng. The Challenge Cup for sixteen-ton- 
unr fell to Jenny. ‘the eight-tonners’ 
Cullenge Cup was ‘won by Shamrock, that 
forthe fonr-tonners was secured by Genesta. 
The times made in this sea sailing are worth 
mthing, Owing to the tide, doubtless, 
wl of course, a good deal to the choppiness 
vt the waves, it took the sixteen-tonner 
ih. min. to get round five miles ; the 
‘zht-tonner took 4h. 35 min. to get round 
twoand a half miles; and the four-tonner 
tmk Sh. 3min. to travel the same course. 
Liverpool flourished as usual under the 
fatronage of the Mayor and other local 
maznates, and among other new and good 
‘hings set about the formation of a nautical 


library for the use of its numerous mem. | 


ters. It had a steam fleet on Sefton Lake 
# thirty vessels, the newer ones accom- 
tlishing in six minutes the course of 1000 
‘ards that the older boats did in ten minutes 
three years ago. The Mayor's Cup race in 
\etober brought seven forty-tonners and 
une thirty-tonners to the line, the winner 
¢ to be the thirty-ton Electric, alight 
‘splacement boat of 44 beams. 

Llandudno, on Easter Monday, had a 
manne regatta, and sailed in the bay as 
anal; but, except for the larger boats, 
‘he bulk of the racing in 1888 was done on 
the new pond by the beach, specially made 
for them, like that at Lowestoft, by the 
tun authorities. The London Club had 
‘+monrn the death of their secretary, Mr. 
‘eonze Harvey, who, as a member of the 
Landon, _ the Clapham, and the Model 

aht Sailing Association, had many 
ends among those interested in the pas- 
th The season with the new fifteens, 
~snewhat equal tens, and old two-forties, 
vasa very busy one towards its close, and 
sea distinguished by a great accession of 
<-® members. 

The Manchester had also a steady-coing 
‘ion, with many matches, and ‘a very 
ial distribution of prize money. It is @ 
utom of this club to give the weights of 
“rir boats as well ay the measurement, 
al some of the figures may not be un- 
aresting for those who are going to 
mil, as showing how wide is the range. 
‘t three 10-tonners one weighs 16 Ib., 
anther 25 1b., another 28 Ib. ; a 16-tonner 
setzhs 25 Ib. ; one of the 20-tonners weighs 
+ th: and one of the 40’s weighs 68 Ib. 
The Medway, on its course on the river 
@ iaat name, from Chatham Pier to the 
kyard Pier and back, a distance of a 
‘e and a half, had several close races, 
ach, considering the conditions of sailing 
? navigable rivers, is a somewhat difficult 
“ster to manage. In one match in 
‘dliegham Reach, sailed in half a gale 
“wind, only two boats returned un- 
fanaged. 

“arborough not only held an exhibition, 
“" broke new ground entirely in having 
"of its officers deliver a series of lectures 
‘othe members on designing and buildi 
(ded yechte—& really excellent idea. tf 

* practice keeps ce with theory thi 
st Coast Challense Shield will saat find 
way to the great Yorkshire watering. 
are, The Scearloroagh members, it may 
« sell to note, received almost as valuable 
em in sailing as they had in building, 
_7n in the Easter Monday gale the Iris, 
‘F trysail and small jib, ran off with 
prize from the over-canvased tens. 

The ehief events of the Serpentine season 
=m the introduction of the new 15-tonners, 
tithe inter-clnb race with the Corinthians, 

+h did not end in the way the Ser. 
“times anticipated. 

the Southport Club held an “open 


match ” on July 25th on their capital sheet 
of water, which is 450 yards long by 200 
yards broad. Fifteen twenty-tonners, 
twelve ten-tonners, and five steamers, 
representing London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Stockport, appeared at the 
starting line. Among the twenties were 
two of the London fifteens. The twenty 
prize-winner was the Liverpool Allie, the 
ten prize-winner was the local Anne, a 44 
beam schooner, 8 in. deep, 131b. in weight, 
and measuring 74 tous under the 1730. The 
race was run in half a gale uf wind, and in 
each case the small boats won owing tu their 
being snugged down. The steamer race 
proved an easy win for the veteran Grey- 
found, whose opponents were waly 
troubled by the ‘sea.’ 

The question of handicapping came much 
to the fore in 1888, and_ is like ly to givea 
good deal of trouble in 1889. A satisfactory 
handicap in model yachting is an impossi- 


‘designing. 


bility; and the system will do as little good 
to the sport as it has done to every other 
sport in which it has been introdu: It is 
for the best interests of a club to have few 
classes; to have enough boats of each class 
to fill every match; and to build new boate ; 
to beat the winners. The new clubs, who 
are adopting the policy of having many 
classes and so few ts in each that it is 
necessary to handicap *‘to bring the fleet’ 
together,” will soon find themselves at the 
wrong end of the procession when they 
take part in inter-club races. Keen com- 
petition between boats of the same 
Ineasurement is the very life of improve- 
ment. Every half-inch gained over the 
course means a step in advance in yacht 
And competition loses all ita 
driving power if the beaten skipper can 
ascribe his defeat to a formula of “2 x 
y x think of a figure,” which he forgets 
to mention whenever he wins, 


SOMETHING NEW IN PNEUMATICS. 


pene two tumblers of the same size, the 

top edges of which fit well and truly 
against each other. In one of the tumblers 
put the butt end of a candle; light it and 


supply the deficiency as the interior of the 
tunrbler cools; and on account of the 
atmospheric pressure caused by the differ- 
euce in weight between the air in the glass 
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let it burn awhile. Then cover the tumbler 
containing it with a piece of rather thick 
paper, which you have previously moistened 
in a plate, much as you do fly papers. 

Put the other tumbler on to it as we 
show in our sketch. Your light will go 
out, but as the candle burnt it warmed the 
air contained in the glass, and expanded it 
so that some of it was driven out. The 
paper prevents the indraught of more air to 


and the air outside, the tumblers stick 


together, and atmospheric pressure is as 
strikingly shown as in the far-famed clas- 
sical hemispheres of Magdeburg, with which 
Otto Guericke defied all the efforts of the 
Burgomaster’s wild horses. 

If the experiment fail, take a bow] of 
cold water; and when the tumblers are 
together, put the hot one beneath, into 
the water, so as to cool it rapidly. 


CLASSICS AS SHE IS PRONOUNCED. 


Sona oF AN OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE. 


Tunc— SICILIAN MARINERS.” 


GaINING honours In Litéris 
Gra-e-cis et Latinis 

Not an easy thing I fear is, 
Though not difficult to miss. 


I must read the Hippol¥tus 
Of the famous Eu-ri-pides 
With some odes of Theocritus 
And three books of Thu-cy-dides. 


Of the soldier-bard Sophicles 
An-ti-gone and Phi-loc-tétes, 

Which I mastered for the Locals ; 
And, what most my fancy meets, 


Quaint A-ris-to-phanes the jester, 
His E-quites and Nubes and Aves. 

Then, my peace of mind to pester, 
De-mos-thénes my notice craves. 


[of 


a 
3o4 
Of the Latins, sage Tacitus 
With his charming Annalés ; 
And, as lively as St. Vitus, 
Horace’s famed E-po-dés. 
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Of the plays of rare Pla-u-tus 
(Anything but tame and dry) 

Gloriosus Miles may suit us 
Plus his funny Capttvi. 


Then Cicéro and Juvéenal 
Just complete my needed freight. 
Prithee, tell me, is not penal 
Servitude a happier fate? 


H. W. 


world. 2 About six months; but ten months is 
the best age for beginning breeding from rabbita. 
8. Oats and barley. 4. Rats: feed on bread-and- 
milk, fruit and grain. Give water. 

ALYss.—Do not play on the piano immediately after 
it has been tuned. Let it have an hour or two's 
rest. 


Back NUMBERS OF THE B. O. P.-—In reply to pume- 
rous correspondents, let us say clearly, once for 
all, that our publisher is able to supply back nuni- 
bers of the B. 0. P. as follows :—In WERKLY 
NuMBER form, from No. 352 up to the present 


tesue; in MONTHLY Part form, from No. 34 to the § 


present; and in VOLUME form, from Vol. V. to the 
present, These can all be obtained from the office 
at the 
bookseller. Numbers, parts, and volumes prior 
to these can only be secured through secondhand 
booksellers, or by advertising in such papers as the 
Exchange and Mart,” etc. 


8. T. P.—There is an casy way of transferring printed 
engravings to glass 80 as to be used as magic- 
lantern slides, vut the results are not always satis- 
factory. Some of our cuts have been transferred 
and made very good slides, but some have failed. 
Clean your glass well, and give one of its sides an 
even coat of Canada balsam, which leave until it is 
nearly hard. Soak the engraving in soft water, 
and on the ‘‘tacky” balsam press down the printed 
side firmly and evenly, and leave it until the bal- 
ram is quite dry and hard. Then with the finger 
rub away the paper, leaving the inky impression, 
which you finish with another coat of Canada 
balsam. 


Dick, T. J.—To clean a gun-barrel cut a cork the 
size of the barrel, perforate it in several places, 
gine it firmly to a long stick, cover it with a mix- 
ture of oil and Tripoli or ground pumice, and work 
it like a piston up and down the Darrel. 


Scissors.—Try ‘French Polishing by a Practical 
fan,” published by Wyman and Sons, Great Queen 
Street, W.c. 


Lrcy.—Stencil-ink is made by dissolving one part of 
gelatine in one part of hot water, and adding to 
the solution three purts of Inmpbiack and a little 
indigo. If the ink is too thick add one or two 
parts of glycerine. 


LDEN.—1. ‘From Powder Monkey to Ad- 
is now published by Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Kow. It costs five shillings. 2. A 
second-class county can only become first-class by 
consent of the first-class counties. 3. Use Indian 
clubs. 4, Use Indian clubs for that also. 5. We 
will see what can be packed in; but the space now 
given to cricket is rather longer than all readers 
appreciate. 


Rorn™.—1, Get the cork to fit as well as you can, 
and then sealing-wax it in. 2. To silver eopper 
mix together 60 crains of nitrate of silver, 60 grains 
of common salt. and 7 drams of cream of tartar. 
Motsten the mixture with water, aud rub it on the 
copper. 


ablished price, or by order through any : 


ued, but the one you send is another issue. Your 


note’as to wages in Melbourne is interesting— | 


«Boys and girls find it easy to get work to do. 


(13) am in a city office, and get 78. 6d. a week. “My . 


brother, who is a year older than me, gets 108. a 
week as carpenter; and my sister (15) is a dreas- 
maker in one of the largest drapery establish- 
ments, and gets 7s. 6d. a week; an 
sister (16) is in a straw hat factory, and gets 128. 6d. 
a week. I suppose we should not get so much 
money in England.” 


J. WRicHT.—The easiest paint you can use is Aspin- 
all's Enamel. You can get it in more than a huo- 
dred different colours. rite to Aspinall and Co., 
Hollydale Works, Peckham, 8.£., for sheet of 
sample colours, 


FARMER.—There is quite a library published on | 


farming. What branch do you want? As a general 
book, try “Stephens's Beok of the Farm,” pub- 
lished by William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, 


A. W. SICHART.—The best way is to begin as a tele- 
graph messenger. You can get particulars from 
any district post-office. Go to headquarters at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and inquire. 


IMPATIENT ROATBUILDER.—‘‘ Manual of Yacht and | 
Boat-Sailing,” hy Dixon Kemp, price twenty-five | 
shillings, published at * Field" Office, 346, Strand. . 


“Boatbuilding for Amateurs,” by Neison, price 
half-accrown, published at “Bazaar” Office, 170, 
‘rand. 


L. H. T.—All natural-born subjects of the Queen are 
eligible as candidates for the Civil Service, and 
full particulars of any appointment will be for- 
warded to you direct by the Secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission, 8.W., if you apply. At the 
same time we would remind you that there are 
considerably more than enough candidates here at 
home, most of whom are very carefully trained and 
coached for the examinations ; and that there is 
just a chance that your thousands of miles of 
travel might end in disappointment. You onght 
to know your own position best, but it certainly 
seems to us that you had much better stay where 
you are, 


PHIPKINS.—Take your ‘‘ Black Penny English Stamp 
of Queen Victoria” to Mr. W. Lincoln, 236, Hol- 
born, and ask him what he will give you for it. If 
it had not been ‘‘ of Queen Victoria” it would have 
been a much greater curiosity. 


GARDENER.—The fallest book on gardening is the 
“Dictionary of Gardening,” price forty-five shil- 
lings, published by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, w.c. It 
has over two thousand illustrations. 


J.H. BLoop.-1. We gave a portrait of Charles Dickens 
on page 461 in our third volume, in a page of auto- 
graphs entitled “Literary Leaders.” 2 No; the 


proportions of the cone are given by the descrip- 


tion. All you want is the diameter of the base. 


INQUIRER.—There {s a medical examination for all : 


Government appointments. 


my eldest | 


a, 


BEFORE-T HEMAST 


G. W. G.—1. An ill-tempered rabbit is best out of the | H. Duaspay.—The stamps we gave were certainly , 


EURIPIDES.- -Measrs. Macmillan publish at a shill 
each Dickens's Dictionaries of Oxford and Cs 
bridge. These give a goud deal of the informat 
you want, and tell you where te get more. 


A Map Doo.—Sticks are straightened by be! 
steamed, or put in a hot-sand bath, or being ht 
up with a weight at the end. If you steam the 
lash them on toa gaspipe afterwards, te keep th 
from giving. 


J, KERSHAW.—If yeu wash all the albumen off ' 
photograph, you will leave the outline on a pa’ 
such as you can colour on. 


| scon—Apply to Mr. E. Stanford, Cockspur Str 
w. There are several hooks, We have not toucl 
the subject. 


A. CUBLKY.—Such plans have been published in 
“Model Yachtaman,” price threepence-halfpe1 
per month, aud post free, of T. Grassam, H 
Street, Hull. 


DELTA.—1. Previous to the Reformation there w 
so many saints in the calendar that every 
claimed two or three, and several of the saint 
whom churches in England are dedicated do 

| appear even in that levgthy list. 2 St. Alfr 

Day was October 28, He was the famous King 

England. Canute was also a saint; his day 

January 7. 3. Childermas was December 

chmas was December 14. 4. Hallowmas 


C1 


November 1. Collop Monday is the day be 
Shrove Tuesday. 
J. L. WILKINS.— Apply to the Superintendent, T 


graph Departme 


Great Western Railway, 
enclose copies of 


y certificates you may have 


A WorkING LAD READER. — Give your fretwor 
coat of size, then a coat of good gold size bor 
from an artist’s colourman, and then dust on 
gold bronze powder. You will tind this m 
better than gold-paint, which generally consist 
common gold-size mixed with the bronze, 


SCIENTISTS.— Better give up all thought of a mi 
scope for the present, and bay a good magnif 
lens. You can get a good one at the Army 


Navy Stores for eight shillings, which has t 
hd 


lenses and a Coddington. This could prot 
obtained for about the same price elsewherc 
good shop for such things is Baker's, in Holl) 
near Little Turnstile. Di 
on a stand cost about half a sove! You 

not possibly ge microscope for less thar: 
times the inoney. Whatever you have, have ; 
of its kind. 


HOoRATIO.—Unless you have a University educa: 
it is best as a rule not to enter the Church. 
sult your schoolmaster. 


REGULATION.—We have already given the M 
alphabet. See our articles on ‘Signals and Sis 
ing.” 


E. T. Payng.— Your “ puzzle” is too easy for put 
tion. It is practically a magic square, an 
Magic squares we gave ‘‘no end” in our eg 

| volumes. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1889. 


SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS, - 


r= Upat, the minister, was not 
®tman to bandy compliments. He 
~ Se. as we rose next morning, that 


By Tatsor BAtNes REED. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HOW I WAS CAST ADRIFT. 


he had neither the means nor the de 
sire to keep me at Kingston. There 


service to him ; nor did the thickness of 
was nothing to make my stay of any 


my skull encourage him to keep me 
there for my soul's sake. 
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“Tn short,” said he, “what is to pre- 
vent you from going at once? You can 
tind breakfast for yourself on the road 
as soon as I could find it for you here, 
and it beseems a body of your size”— 
what a name to call me !—“ better to be 
Serving your calling in London than 
dangling here with a parcel of women. 
So away with you, Humphrey Dexter, 
and if you should visit us a week hence, 
come at an hour when you can return 
by the road you came the self-same 
evening.” 

I should have been angry, but that I 
knew I had lost him his nag at Oxford 
and that the good man (how, I could 
not guess) was going to board and lodge 
my. poor mistress and her little ones 
while their distress lasted. I had nothin, 
for it but to obey him meekly. Only 
was glad he hinted that I might pre- 
sently come back to see them. 

And now, what was to become of me? 
My master was in the White Lion, my 
mistress was at Kingston, the house 
without Temple Bar was in the custody 
of Timothy Ryder ; there was a warrant 

ainst me for assaulting a Queen’s 
officer ; if I went to Richmond there 
was 8 dungeon for me there ; if I went 
home ry mother could ill afford to keep 
me; if I went to the Stationers’ Com- 
pany I was too old now to apprentice 
to anybody. I was in a bad plight, and 
what was worst of all, it seemed as if no 
one cared much what I did, or what be- 
came of me. 

_ “At any rate,” said I to myself as I 

jogged Londonwards, “I can go to the 

Nate and fight for my Queen—bless 
er 

It was a sore temptation, as I passed 
near Richmond, to climb the hil and 
see what was going forward at the Hall. 
That house held the two people I loved 
most in the world, and the one I disliked 
most. Yet I was afraid to go, not be- 
cause of Captain Merriman or the cellar, 
but lest I should not read a welcome on 
Ludar’s brow, or should be scorned by 
that fair lady. I must wait till Ludar 
came to me in London. Meanwhile, 
forward thither. 

I took the boat we had left last night 
at Mortlach, and went down on the 
tide. The hard labour of rowing did 
me good, and made mie forget all but 
the biggest of my troubles. I resolved 
first to go to my master’s house and see 
more closely how the land lay there. 
To my surprise, as I entered unex- 
pected, I found great noise and revelry 
afoot, and there sat in my mistress’s 
snug little parlour, Timothy Ryder him- 
self, making merry with no other than 
my _fellow-apprentice, Peter Stoupe. 
And if I mistook not, the good cheer on 
the- table came out of Mistress Wal- 
grave’s own larder. 

“Oh, oh,” thought I, “ you area pretty 
pair. Now we shall be a pretty three 
of us.” ; 

So I walked in, and just as Master 
Peter was lifting the tankard to his 
hypocritical face, I caught him a whack 
on the back which sent him off his 
chair, choking, and proaning aloud that 
the end of the world was come. 

When they saw who it was, their jaws 
fell a bit, and Timothy Ryder began to 
bluster. 

“Come, come,” said he. “What do 
you here? Who bade you here, pray? 


Know you not this place is in the Com- 
pany’s keeping? Come, make off with 
you, rascal, or some of us will see you 
go and keep your rogue of a master 
company.” 

“Hold your peace, beadle,” said I, 
“or you shall swing on the beam over 
your head. Here, Peter, get up.” 

Peter rose, purple in face, and not 
very steady in the knees. 

“Now,” said I, “tell me, where got 
you that ale?” 

“Indeed, Humphrey, I was invited to 
it. Inever—”’ 

“Where got you that beef and bread?” 

“T—oh, dost thou think so ill of me 
as to suppose—” 

“That when your master is in gaol, 
and your mistress and her little ones 
are homeless, you would come here and 
gorge your vile paunch with the food 
that belongs to them? Yes, I suppose 
every word of it, Peter Stoupe.” 

“But,” said he, “I have a right as a 
*prentice—” 

“Prentice!” shouted I, “ you a ’pren- 
tice! A mean, gluttonous sneak like 
you a ’prentice! you do the craft 

onour ! Come, bustle away with you, 
and God save my master from such 
thieves as you.” 

Here Timothy Ryder was foolish 
enough to laugh, which enraged me 
past all enduring. 

So, beadle and all as he was, I took 
him by the nape of his neck like a 
pEppy: and flung him into the Strand, 

idding him, as he valued his bones, 
not come within arm’s length of me or 
my master’s house till I asked him. As 
for Peter, he made off without my help, 
and here I was with the house to my- 
self. 

Then I knew I was in a scrape beside 
which all the troubles of the past few 
weeks were as nothing. I had shame- 
fully outraged the beadle of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Stationers, acting 
under the authority of his Grace the 
Bishop of London! and nothing I could 
say or do could undo that. ven if I 
fled now—which I was not in the 
humour for doing, since my blood was 
up—it was too late. For already a 
crowd was in the Strand, some led by 
curiosity and Peter's lamentations, 
others by Timothy's hulloos ; and before 
I knew where I stood I was besieged. 
I had barely time to bolt the door and 
heap up reams of paper across the 
passage, before such a battering began 
as you never heard. I ran upstairs and 
surveyed the enemy from a window. 
There were half the men of the watch 
there—they wanted me for assaulting a 
beadle. There were Timothy and a 
body of Company’s men—they wanted 
me for defying the authority of the 
master and wardens. There were my 
old friends the Court bullies; they 
wanted me for the trouble that had 
happened in Finsbury Fields. There 
were a crowd of idle townboys; they 
wanted their fling against a, ’prentice. 
Take it altogether, I seemed to be in 
Foquest. 

t was not much use hurling types 
at them from the window ; there was 
nothing bigger than brevier to give 
them, and that was too small to break 
any bones. Nor had I any. other 
weapon. So I put my head out and 
shouted “Clubs ;” and then went down 


to be ready for the first man that sh 
break in. "Twas not long before 
door came down ; but then they ha 
pass the barrier I had put up in 
passage. I had at a few of them ac 
that, and sent them sprawling ; but 
company was too many for me. 
the clubs outside, although they ros 
my call, kept themselves to the townl 
and court bullies, and were hands o 
the watch and the Company. At 
one slippery rogue scrambled over 
barrier and slipped past me. 
while I was engaging him, three or 
more did the same ; till present] 
seemed the game was up. I ha 
yield the outer passage and ret 
to the printing-room, where thre 
the bestegers got in with me befc 
could make to the door. There wa 
time to lose, for the door was a weak 
and in tive minutes would be down. 
I lay about me with the printer’s t 
and stunned one of my men and u 
another. Then I put the third d 
the trap-door, which stood open, 
as the door began to totter inw: 
It was time to go. No good coul: 
got by staying, and whatever can 
it, no one would be the better for 
capture. So I darted out by the © 
way that I knew of, where no’ 
looked for me; and running dow: 
garden, and over my Lord’s groun 
the rivers edge, I took a wherry 
made for the other bank. 

I could see the crowd presently t 
through my master’s house into 
garden, and stand disappointed 1 
they saw I had given them the 
But I was beyond pursuit; so 
trooped back angrily, and, I sup 
made fast the place against my fu 
intrusion. Much good I had don 
my silly riot! My master's house 
wrecked, where it need only have 
robbed. My mistress’s goods and 
tels were no nearer being handed 
than they were before ; and, since 
one must suffer for it all, and ] 
escaped, it was likely enough 
master’s lot would be all the wor: 
him by what had happened. I h: 
cause to be proud of myself ; and 
just, I was not proud. 

Now I knew enough of Peter S: 
to be sure he would guess I had f 
Kingston. So to disappoint hin 
the watch both, I turned my ° 
head down stream, ana resolved 
hid a week in the city before [ sk 
myself again there. By that tim 
hue and cry would have ceased, 
further, the time named by JN 
Udal for my visit would be come. 

As luck would have it, I was h 
as I rowed under London Bridge, 
man from a vessel which had just 

ed anchor in the pool. She 

rench craft, full of merchandise 
for London and part for Leit 
Scotland; and being under-m: 
the captain, seeing me idle, offer 
and a few others plying about. 
days’ work in helping to unload. 
offer suited me well: and if ever 
man worked like a galley slave 
for that week. Yet the French 
was kindly enough, and hearing 
a fugitive from the law, he suftey 
to lie on his boat at nights,and ey 
me feed with his men. Findin, 
that I could talk a smattering 
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wongue, he tempted me sorely to take 
zmce northward with him, and be- 
come a sailor. I would have done it 
tat for two things—I must see how my 
nistress and Jeannette and the little 
ones fared ; and, further, I knew not 
zien I might receive a summons from 
Lodar to fulfil my pledge to him. Sol 
refused, to his regret, yet we parted 
frends ; and, as you may hear later on, 
tot for the last time. 

At the week’s end I found myself 
soe more knocking at Master Udal’s 
jor at Kingston. The place looked 
peasanter already for the presence 
ot my gentle mistress and her daughter. 
The little garden was trim and well 
ke, the windows were brighter, 


inl the children’s voices near made 
As for Master Udal 


he looked scared and jaded, likes 
undergoing some penance, an 
otful what will be wanted of him 


when he saw me his face grew 
ack, and without a word he flung to 
% door in my face. I was so taken 
- uk, that I was minded to laugh and 
nzpose the good man had lost his wits. 
Etwhen I came to knock again, and 
% answer, then the jest went out of 
business. What had happened? I 
‘aed round the house, hoping, to meet 
tacone, but not a soul could I see. 
=I tried the door again, but with 
“same luck as before. At last, quite 
tl by the mystery, I gave it up and 
vudered off anywhere. In the village 
an old man, carrying wood ; him 
sted, and asked how the minister 


de cackled and_lay down his faggots. 
“Grammercy, the poor_lad’s head is 
“sal, neighbour. The Frenchwoman 
hascome has looked over him. Why 
he !—he’s been to the barber's, 
0! ho!—he preached an hour 
on Sunday, and, forgive us, he 
gotten him anew shirt. She's a 
™2 I tell’ee; and mark me if the 
= bundle of sticks I carry up be not 
‘ther burning. Ha! ha!” 
tld him he wasa fool ; but the idea 
‘ firm stuck in his head, and more I 
“a4 not get out of him. No doubt 
™% presence of but two sweet women 
= ts house had sorely exercised the 
r, but that was not enough to 
«ct him shut the door just now in my 
Sand vouchsafe me not a word after 
X ‘ourney. 
I wandered on towards the river, 
tring what I was to do, when I 
upon a sight which explained 
thing in a twinkling, Down on 
“~‘ank sat, side by side, Peter Stoupe 
“1 the boy Prosper, fishing amicably 
te stream. It needed no conjurer to 
snow who had come between me and 
masters family. Peter, no doubt, 
4 ‘xought down a pretty story of me 
"London; and if, as I feared, my 
vith the Company had made 
‘wasonly worse for my master in the 


*:e Lion, it would be easy for my 


mistress to believe any evil that was 
told of me. And as for Master Udal, 
Peter Stoupe was just the lad to pay 
dutiful heed to his exhortations, and 
find admittance where I, a fool and re- 
probate, was not allowed. 

I came on them so suddenly that I had 
not time to retire before they saw me. 
Peter seemed taken aback at the sight 
of me, but the boy Prosper, being a gal- 
lant lad, and greatly emboldened by the 
presence of his protector, rose up with 
ared face, and shouting, “There goes 
the villain! Have at you!” flung a 
stone my way, and would have’‘followed 
it up had not Peter taken his arm and 
forcibly held him back. 

That was quite enough for me. Had 
I been guilty of the villainy they sus- 
pected, I could not have turned tail 
more miserably. Had Peter been there 
alone, I might perhaps have solaced my- 
self by pitching him out into the river. 
As it was, I could tind nothing to say or 
do except to sneak away and leave them 
—one smiling, the other storming at my 
‘retreat. 

That was not the worst. As I passed 
once more near the minister’s house on 
my way to reach the London road, I 
came upon my mistress and Jeannette, 
walking slowly beneath the willows. At 
sight of them my heart thumped hard 
within me, and I resolved at least to say 
a word for myself. But as I doffed my 
cap and crossed the way to meet them 
I saw that my mistress looked hurt and 
distant, and, turning her head from me, 
drew the maid’s arm in hers and walked 
forward without heeding me. It stunned 
me so that I could not even put one 
foot before the other, but stood there in 
the road, cap in hand, gasping for breath 
and ‘gazing after them like a man ina 
trance. Once when they had gone a 
step or two, Jeannette looked round 
with tears in her eyes, and a look that 
seemed not all reproach. But her mother 
drew her forward, and she turned ; after 
which, for long enough, I saw her face 
no more. 

That woment, as I stood there, was a 
crisis with me. My old life seemed 
suddenly to have drifted from me. 
One after another the bonds that held 
me to it had snapped and sundered. 
The pleasant ’prentice days were over. 
My master was in gaol, my occupation 
was gone, the Company from which I 
hoped promotion were out against me 
—London was no place for me now. 
Even my mistress frowned on me, and 
my sweet Jeannette, who was wont to 
believe in me through thick and thin, 
had turned away. 

Was it a wonder, then, if my mind 
turned with a swing to the only friend 
that was left me, or if I vowed with 
myself that, if Ludar would have me, 
I would follow him wherever he should 
lead? 

My spirits rose—such is the buoyancy 
of youth—even as I turned and walked 
towards Richmond. Ten days ago I 
had not been my own master to follow 
him when Ludar bade me. To-day, save 
my Queen, no man but he had a claim 
on me—aye, and what use had her 
Majesty for a villain like me who had 
assaulted a beadle ! 

It was late at night when I came near 
Richmond. I durst not show myself in 
the village, but hid that night in a hut 


near the river, wondering how I should 
apprise Ludar of my presence; and 
anon, in my weakness, asking myself 
how it would fare with me were I to 
find that he too had gone. 

All the next day I wandered about, 
hoping for news, but getting none. 
One man whom I accosted looked so 
hard at me when I questioned him 
about the Hall, that gave him no 
time to answer, but slunk away to avoid 
him. At night, my patience came well- 
nigh to an end, and I resolved, come 
what would of it, to go to the park, if 
by chance I might meet him there or 
at least send him a message. 

It was dark when I climbed the 

alings. There was little chance, unless 
T marched boldly to the door of_the 
Hak, of seeing him that night, so I re- 
solved to bide my time, and lying some- 
where within yiew of the house, watch 
till he came out in the morning. I 
found a thick clump of bushes separated 
from the house by the width of a lawn. 
Behind these I ensconced myself, and 
composed my libs as best I might to 
await daybreak. 

I was almost dozing, when I started 
suddenly to hear footsteps and voices 
not far away. Could it be he? It was 
too dark to distinguish anything, and 
as yet their voices were not near enough 
to detect. But they were coming nearer, 
and in a moment my suspense was at 
anend. It was not Ludar. 

“That is well,” said a voice which I 
knew to be Captain Merriman’s. “ You 
say he knows to expect you?” 

“Yes, sir; I sent him word that a 
week hence we should join him at Mil- 

“Good. Then we must start to-mor- 
row.” 

“The men have orders to be at 
Maidenhead to-morrow night.” 

“Well, now, Laker ; you understand 
our plan. Iam called hence suddenly 
to-morrow, to London, by the Queen's 
order.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“To-morrow night an express comes 
to you that lam kept at the Court, and 
ordering you, my second in command, 
to haste forward to join our men in 
Wales. Sir William shall also receivea 
letter telling him that my heart is 
broken, that I cannot take charge of 
the young lady to Ireland; but that 

ou, an honest elderly dullard, will give 

er safe escort.” 

“T thank you, sir.” 

“That will pacify our young wolf- 
hound. He counts you a friend. 

“Then, Laker, two days hence, at 
the—” 

“Hush! I know the place. She shall 
be there, sir.” 

That was what I heard; and, fool as 
I may have been, I had wits enough to 
guess what it all meant. 

It was no time for marvelling by what 
strange chance I had been brought 
there to hear what I did. How to pre- 
vent the plot was more to the purpose. 
At daybreak the captain would depart, 
and a day after, unless we could pre- 
vent it, the dove would be in the hawk’s 
clutches. Yet for five hours that night 
I had to lie still and do nothing. 
showed myself and was_ caught, all 
might be lost. Yet, if I missed my 
chance of warning Ludar betimes of the 
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ril impending, it might be too late. 
BS I sat, there: chating through the 
brief suinmer night, and at dawn was 
on the watch. 

True to his plan, an hour after day- 
break Captain Merriman mounted his 


horse an away from the Hall. 
Let him go! We should meet perchance 
again. ut after that [ watched the 


door for hours, and no sign of Ludar. 
Should I have to fight for her single- 
handed after all? At last, when I was 
well-nigh desperate, he sallied out, 
crossbow over shoulder, with solemn 
face, and walked towards the woods. 
Hiding myself well by the trees and 
shrubs, I made across to mect him. 

His countenance lit up as he saw me; 
hut otherwise I might have parted 
trom him but an hour ago. 

“TI expected you,” said he. “Come 
along. This is no place for talking.” 

So I followed him in silence deep into 
the wood, where presently he flung 
down his bow and put his great hand 
on my shoulder. 

“Humphrey,” said he”—and I could 
see that something big was on his mind 
—‘“am I the same Ludar you parted 
with a week ago?” 

“No,” said I, for I had never seen 
him thus before. 

“ Humphrey, my lad,” said he, “I am 
undone. My arm hangs feeble at my 
side. Iam turned back from being a 
man into a boy. I am unworthy of you 
—and a shame to myself. Humphrey,” 
said he, clutching my arm till every 
vein in it tingled, “I am bewitched for 
my sins. Dost thou hear ?—I am—” 

“Tn love,” said I, with sinking heart. 

had known what it would come to the 
moment I parted with her at the ferry 
that day. I had hoped against it; [ 
had laughed myself out of the terror 
that was on me; I had called to mind 
nis scornful jests at love. But all the 
while I knew what was to come of it, 
and I knew that what he had won I had 


lost. 

So I finished his sentence for him ; 
and in reply he took my hand and 
looked at me. 

“And you do not scorn me?” said he. 

“T love, myself,” said I. 

“Ah! yes,” said he, “you_told me 
so, and I scorned you for it. Now—but 
what brings you here, Humphrey ?” 

The change in his voice was so sud- 
den and resolute that it forbade me to 
say another word about the matter our 
hearts were fullest of. Who knows but 
that, had I spoken then, he might have 
pressed the truth, and so our lives might 
have broken asunder at that point ? 
Now the chance was past. 

But the chance was come to tell him 
my news, which I did, then and there, 
and marvellously it moved him. Not 
that he spoke much, still less raved. 
But his face grew thunderous and his 
eyes flashed ; and the few questions he 
asked me he put in a voice which half 
startled me by its smothered passion. 

He took in the whole peril in a 
moment; and if once I had been fool 
enough to imagine I should direct the 
enterprise which was to thwart the 
villainy, I was soon undeccived. 

“ Humphrey,” said he, “are you pre- 
pared to stand by me in this?” 

I told him that now I owned no master 
but himself. 


His face cleared up joyously for a | night asthe sun sets. Take this bo 


moment at that. 
“Good; I claim you then, not as a 
master, but as a comrade. Be here to- 


ADRIFT 


and dirk, and farewell, my friend, ti 
we meet again.” 
(To be continued.) 


IN THE PACIFIC; 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete, 


CHAPTER XXIL--THE INVASION, 


TERE, then, the colonists to pass a 
third winter on Charman Island ? 

Were they to have no help before then? 
Were not these parts of the Pacitic 
visited during the summer by merehant 


greater height. He spoke of this oft: 
and one day heasked Baxter if it wor 
not be possible to use a kite for the p: 
pose. 

Briant’s idea was practical enoug 


“She moved and raised her eyelids.” 


vessels, and would they see the signal 
on the crest of Auckland Hill ? 

The signal was, it is true, hoisted only 
two hundred feet above the level of the 
island, and could not be seen over a 
very wide radius. And _ after trying in 
vain with Baxter to devise some sort of 
boat which would be seaworthy, Briant 
had betaken himself to thinking out 


some means of raising a signal to a 


and there was nothing in it diffier? 
execution to the boys, who ha 
flown kites in New Zealand. VWhk. 
became known, the scheme was rece 
enthusiastically. 

All that day and the next days 
occupied in making the kite, w 
Briant thought would be bes 
octagonal in shape. The frame, ~ 
and strong, was made of a sort o£ a 
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id reed that grew on the shore of 
‘wily Lake. On this framework 
inant stretched one of the light cloths 
«| to cover the schooner’s skylight, 
ai shich was waterproof and so imper- 
wable that no wind could find its way 
bough it. For a string he used the 


ord as that in store for the log- 
which was capable of standing 
Senble tension. ; 
*<ite had a magnificent tail to 
©: inequilibrium when it lay on 
‘4 of air,and it was so strongly 
“that it could without danger have 
“up any of the boys. But that 
wr the object, and 1t fulfilled all 
‘sirements if it was strong 


| enough to stand all winds, long enough 
| in string to rise toa good height, and 
| large enough to be visible over a radius 
_ of from fifty to sixty miles. It was not 
| to be held in the hand, for it was large 

enough to have dragged along the whole 
_ of the boys, and much faster than they 


“He had sprung at the wild beast." 


would like, in anything of a breeze ; and 
so the string was wound round one of 
the schooner’s winches, which was taken 
to the terrace and firmly fixed in the 
ground so at to resist every pull of the 
“Giant,” as the youngsters had named 
the kite. This was all finished by the 
evening of the 15th, and Briant resolved 
to get the “ Giant” up during the follow- 
ing afternoon. 


But a storm came, and the kite would 
have been smashed if it had been let up 
in such weather. This was the same 
storm which had burst on Donagan and 
his companions in the northern part of 
the island, and cast the boat and the 
shipwrecked Americans on the rocks to 


which there was afterwards given the 
name of Severn Shore. 

On the 16th, although the weather 
was not stormy, yet the wind was too 
violent for the kite. But as the wind 
dropped in the afternoon there was 
good promise of an attempt being suc- 
cessful next day. This was the 17th of 
October, an important date in the an- 
nals of Charman Island. 
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Although it was a Friday, Briant was 
not superstitious enough to wait a day. 

The final preparations occupied the 
morning. At half-past one the kite was 
lsid on the ground, with its long tail 
stretched out, and only waiting for 
Briant’s signal to be held up and started. 
But the signal he did not give. 

At that very moment his attention had 
been called off by Fan, who had rushed 
olf into the forest, and began to bark in 
such a strange plaintive way that every 
one was surprised. 

“What is the matter with Fan?” 
asked Briant. 

“Has she scented some animal in the 
wood ?” 

“No! She wouldn’t bark like that.” 

“Let us go and see,” said Service. 

“Not without your weapons,” said 
Briant. 

Service and Jack ran into the cave, 
and came back with two loaded guns 

“Now come,” said Briant. 

Briant and his companions had not 
gone fifty yards before they saw the dog 
standing in front of a tree, at the foot 
of which was a human form. 

A woman lay there, still as if she 
were dead, a woman, whose clothes— 

own of sone neavy fabric, and brown 
inen shawl tied rouna her_waist— 
seemed to be in good repair. Her face 
showed signs of excessive suffering, 
although she was-of robust constitution, 
being from forty to forty-tive years of 


age. 

“She breathes! She breathes !” ex- 
claimed Gordon. “Hunger, perhaps 
thirst—” 

Jack was off to the cave, to return 
with some biscuits and a fask of 
brandy. 

Then Briant, leaning over the woman, 
opened her lips and poured a few drops 
into her mouth. She moved and raised 
her eyelids. Then her look brightened 
as she saw the boys round her. Then 
Jack held out a biscuit which she seized 
and ate greedily. Evidently the poor 
woman was dying more from want than 
fatigue. 

alf an hour afterwards Briant and 
Baxter had brought her into the hall, 
and were there giving her all the 
attention they could. 

As soon as she felt herself stron 
enough she told them her story, which 
was as follows, and our readers can 
judge how much it interested the young 
colonists. 

The woman, an American by birth, 
had lived for more than twenty years 
as confidential servant in the family of 
William R. Pentield, at Albany, the 
state capital of New York. Her name 
was Catherine Ready, though she was 
generally called Kate. 

A month since, Mr. and Mrs. Penfield, 
wishing to go to Chili, where one of 
their relatives resided, had come to San 
Francisco, the chief seaport of Califor- 
nia, to embark on the merchant vessel 
Severn, commanded by Captain John F. 
Turner. The ship was bound to Valpa- 
raiso, and Mr. and Mrs. Penfield and 
Kate, who was, so to speak, one of the 
family, took passage in her. 

The Severn would doubtless have 
made an excellent passage if thé eight 
men of the crew who had recently 
joined had not been scoundrels of the 
worst description. Nine days after 


sailing, one of them, Walston, helped by 
his companions, Brandt, Rock, Henley, 
Cook, Forbes, Cope, and_ Pike, had 
broken out into mutiny and killed the 
captain, the second mate, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Penfield ; the object of the mur- 
derers being to seize the ship and use 
her in the slave trade, which then still 
existed with a few provinces of South 
America. 

Only two persons on board had been 
spared ; these were Kate, saved by the 
intercession of Forbes, who was less 
cruel than the rest, and Evans, the first 
mate: of the Severn, who was kept to 
navigate the ship. 

This horrible affair took place on the 
night of the 7th of October, when the 
Severn was about two hundred miles 
from the Chilian coast. 

On pain of death Evans was forced to 
lay the course towards Cape Horn, and 
cross the Atlantic to the west coast of 
Africa. But a few days afterwards— 
why, no one ever knew—a fire broke 
out on board. Ina few moments it be- 
came so fierce that Walston and his 
men found it hopeless to save the ship. 
One of the men, Henley, jumped over- 
board to escape the fire, and was 
drowned. The Severn had to be aban- 
doned, the longboat was launched, and 
a few stores and weapons were thrown 
into her, and she had only just time to 
sheer off when the burning vessel 
foundered. 

‘Two days after the loss of the ship a 
violent storm had come on, and the 
boat, with her sail torn to ribbons and 
her_ mast carried away, was driven on 
to Charman Island. And on the night 
of the 15th she was thrown on the 
beach, and her side stove in. 

Walston and his companions, ex- 
hausted by their long struggle with the 
storm, suffered so from cold and fatigue 
that they were almost dead when the 
boat ran on to the reef; five of them 
were swept out of her by a wave, anda 
moment or so afterwards the two others 
were thrown on to the sand, while Kate 
fell on the opposite side of the boat. 

The two men remained senseless for 
some time, as also did Kate. When 
she returned to consciousness she re- 
mained quiet and still, thinking that 
Walston and the others had perished, 
and waiting for daylight to begin her 
search for assistance in this unknown 
land. About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing she heard footsteps near the boat. 

Walston, Brandt, and Rock had not 
been drowned in the wave that struck 
the boat when she was crossing the 
reef. They had come along the rocks 
to the help of their companions, Forbes 
and Pike, and were now in conversation 
with them, while Evans remained a 
few hundred yards away under guard 
of Cope and Cook. 

And this is the conversation that 
passed—which Kate heard distinctly. 

“ Have you got the firearms?” asked 
Forbes. 

“Yes, and the ammunition, all right,” 
said Walston, who took out of the 
locker five guns and several packets of 
cartridges. 

“That is not much,” said Rock, “in a 
wild country like this.” 

“ Where is Evans?” asked Brandt. 

“Over there,” said Walston, * watched 
by Cope and Cook. He’ll have to come 


with us, whether he likes it or no 
and if he resists I’ll settle him.” 

“What has become of Kate?” ask: 
Rock. 

“Kate?” replied Walston. “The 
is nothing to fear from her! I sawh 
go overboard before the boat ran asho 
and she is at the bottom of the sea nov 

“That's a good job,” said Rov 
“She knew rather too much about us 

“She wouldn't have known it lon 
said Walston, of whose intentions thc 
could be no doubt. 

Kate, who had heard all this, me 
up her mind to escape as soon as { 
men went away. 

It can now be understood why Do: 
gan, Wilcox, Webb, and Cross fov 
the beach deserted when they returt 
to perform the last duty towards « 
shipwrecked men. Walston and 

eople had gone off to the east, wi 

ate, taking the opposite course, { 
towards the northern point of Fan 
Lake. There she arrived in the afi 
noon of the 16th, exhausted by h 
ger and fatigue. A few wild fr 
were all she had had to sustain her. 

She had ‘then followed the left ba 
walking all through the night, and 
through the morning of the 17th, w 
she sank to the grotnd, where she 
been found half dead. 

Such was Kate’s story—and a v 
serious state of affairs was revealed 
it. 

Only one thing Briant thought « 
that Donagan, Wilcox, Webb, and C 
were now in great peril. How cx 
they be on their guard if they did 
know of the presence of the survi 
of the Severn in the very part of 
island they were then exploring ? 
report of a gun fired by one of t 
would be enough to reveal their 
sence to Walston. 

“We must go to their assista: 
said Briant ; ‘and let them know be 
to-morrow.” 

“And bring them back to Fr 
Den,” added Gordon. “ More than 
it is necessary for us to be united, : 
to concert measures against an att: 

“Yes,” said Briant; “and as 
necessary they should come back, 
will. come back! I will go after th 

“You, Briant?” 

“Yes, I, Gordon !” 

“And how?” 

“Tl go in the yaw] with Moko. 
few hours we can cross the lake an 
down East River, as we did he 
There is every chance we shall 
Donagan at its mouth.” 

y When will you go?” 

“This evening,” said Briant, “as 
as the darkness allows us to get a 
without being seen.” 

“ May I go with you?” asked Jz 

“No,” said Briant. “It is imper 
that we all come back in the boat 
we shall not have room for six.” 

It was in fact the best thing t 
not only for the sake of Donaga 
his companions, but also for the 
Four boys more, and those no- 
weakest of the party, were a reim 
ment not to be despised. 

There was now no talk of letti 
the kite. It would bea signal, x 
passing ships—if any were pass 

put to Walston and his accomy 
Briant even thought it best the 
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mst on Auckland Hill should be 


veered, 
Yoko, whom no danger could frighten, 
ssdelighted at having to accompan 


y 
inant. The two embarked, taking 


«tagentle breeze had sprung up from 
‘enorth, which, if it lasted, would suit 
! pa both outwards and home- 
+s, 

Mout half-past ten, Briant,who was in 
+t stern of the boat, touched Moko’s 
rm. Afew hundred feet away from East 
wr a half-extinguished fire shed its 
spiring light through the darkness. 

The yaw] ran alongside the bank, and 
inant. jum’ ashore, after telling 
Vio to wait for him. He had his cut- 
4s in his hand, and in his belt was the 
ralver, which he had resolved not to 
wexcept in the last extremity. He 
‘mbed the bank and glided under the 


Te. 

Suddenly he stopped. About twenty 
tals away, in the half-light of the fire, 
saw a low crouching in the grass. 
mediately a formidable growl was 
vanland a dark mass leapt in front of 


i was a jaguar of large size. Im- 
mediately there was a shout of— 

“Help! Help!” 

2rant recognised Donagan’s voice. 
Ksocked over by the jaguar, Dona- 
ma was struggling, unable to use his 


L ero 
Wikox, awakened by the shout, 


=== 


jumped up, and brought his gun to the 
shoulder, ready to fire. e 

“Don’t fire! Don't fire!” cried 
Briant. And before Wilcox could see 
him, he had sprung at the wild beast, 
which turned against him and left 
Donagan free to get up. Luckily Briant 
was able to step aside, and give it a 
thrust with his cutlass. The jaguar was 
mortally wounded and rolled on to the 

round, as Webb and Cross rushed to 
jonagan’s assistance. 

But the victory might have cost 
Briant dear, for his shoulder was torn 
by the animal’s claws, and began to bleed 
profusely. 

“How did you come here?” exclaimed 

ilcox. - 

“That you will know soon!” said 
Briant. “But come with me! Come!” 

“Not till I have thanked you, 
Briant!” said Donagan. “ You have 
saved my life !” 

“I only did what you would have 
done in my place,” replied Briant ; “but 
don’t say any more about that. Come 
with me !” 

Briant’s wound, however, was noticed. 
Although it was not a serious one, it had 
to be bound up tightly with a, handker- 
chief, and while Wilcox was doing this 
Donagan was told what had taken 
place. 

And so these men they had taken for 
corpses were alive! They were wan- 
dering about the island! They were 
scoundrels stained with murder! A 
woman had been wrecked with them in 


the boat ; and this'woman was now at 
French Den! There was now no safety 
on Charman Island! That was why 
Briant had told Wilcox not to fire at the 
jaguar for fear the report would be 

eard, and that was why Briant had 
trusted only to the cutlass ! 

“Ah, Briant, you are a better fellow 
than Iam!” said Donagan, with deep 
emotion. 

“No, Donagan,” said Briant; “but 
now I hold your hand I will not let it 
go till you have promised to come back 
with me.” 

“Yes, I must come,” said Donagan. 
“You can trust me. Henceforth I shall 
be the first to obey orders! 
at daybreak we will be off.” 

“No,” said Briant, “we must start at 
once, without the risk of being seen.” 

“ And how ?” asked Cross. 


To-morrow 


he Moko is here in the yawl. We were 
cing down the river when I saw the 
ight of your fire.” 
“And you came just in time to save 
me,” said Donagan. 
“And to bring you back to French 
Den!” 


And now why was Donagan here in- 
stead of at the mouth of East River? 

He had left Severn Reefs and re- 
turned to Bear Rock Harbour on the 
evening of the 16th, and next morning, 
as arranged, he had come up the left 
bank of t River to the lake, where 
he had camped on his road to French 
Den, 

(To be continued.) 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 


OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE Captain P. AND QO. SERVICE, 


Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea," " Afloat and Ashore," ete., etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—ARRIVALS AT THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 


\" mach time was allowed to elapse 
\ oa board the John Line before the 
0 arrived at by Captain Brown, 
: rosultation with his officers, was 

“<r. to be carried out. 

‘tunately the wind did not, as it 
‘-imes does, fly back again to the 
:*.-west after such a sudden shift as 
been described, but it continued te 
‘ty moderately from the south-east, a 
= .nstanee which favoured in every 


ferous. 

‘ere was a work of considerable la- 
‘aad difficulty, however, facing the 
+3 and crew of the ship before 


“3 could be got into what may be | 


. 1a temporarily satisfactory condi- 
the Fessel's safety, and to afford 
sect of her being able to reach 
*<¥ destination, the Isle of France, 
rhing approaching @ reasonable 


‘425, moreover, a work of some little 
-‘% stow and secure the broken 


spars, clear and coil away the mass of 
standing and running rigging and gear, 
mixed in almost inextricably con: ‘used 
heaps, unbend the sails, and send down 
the damaged foretop gallant-mast. Di- 
rectly all this was done, the spare spars 
stowed sinidahins on each side of the 
longboat were hauled out, and a top- 
mast having been carried aft on the 
poop, with which it was proposed to 
secure the rudder, a spare lower-yard 
was got along, one end being laid upon 
the break of the poop, ready for fitting 
with a pair of backstays, and a stay to 
keep it in its place when lashed to the 
mainmast, so as to carry a topsail. 

In due course all necessary gear was 
fitted and the yard placed in position to 
do duty as a mast. i 

Half’ a dozen strong lashings at inter- 
vals secured it to the stump of the John 
Line’s mainmast, and after it had been 
stayed forward and secured aft by the 
backstays, sail was set upon it. 

“What do you_think of our friend 
Parker’s device, Colonel?” asked Cap- 
tain Brown, for all the passengers were 
on deck watching the hauling home of 
the sheets and the hoisting of the top- 
sail on this novel arrangement. 


“T doubt very much if the signalman 
at the fogstait when we sight Port 
Louis will be able to make out at first 
what manner of craft we are,” added he. 

“Tt appears to answer its purpose 
pretty well,” replied Colonel Fortwell. 
“There is only one fault about your 
jury rig ; there is not quite enough of 
it for people in a hurry.’ 

“ My dear,” put in his wife, “we must 
be thankful for small mercies, you 
know.” 

“ And look over the side,” said the 
captain. ‘See how the ship feels the 
sail; she is beginning to move through 
the water again like her old self.” 

“ What is she going do you think ?” 

“Oh, about five or six knots, I ima- 
gine,” replied the captain. 

“Let us see. The Mauritius lies in 
about twenty degrees south latitude, 
does it not?” said the Colonel; for 
everybody on board was now aware of 
the destination fixed upon. 

“You are quite right, Colonel.” 

“That will give us about twelve hun- 
dred miles to do ina direct line,” said 
Colonel Fortwell ; “ and if we could de- 
pend upon keeping up between five or 
six knots an hour, we ought to do that 
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in nine or ten days, ought we not, Cap- 
tain Brown?” 

“Certainly; if the wind holds in its 
present favourable quarter, I see no 
reason to doubt we may at all events 
drop anchor in Port Louis in a fort- 
night.” 

“That is allowing a margin of four 
days for light or contrary winds,” said 
the Colonel 

“Tt’s just as well not to be too san- 
guine, particularly where the weather 
has to be taken into account.” 

“T am afraid, my dear,” said the 
Colonel, turning to his wife, “our 
chances of getting to Bombay in time 
to hear anything of Sea-pie, even sup- 
posing he was on his way to that place, 
are become small by degrees if not 
Deautifully less.” 

“IT donot despair at all about it yet,” 
replied the lady. “Who knows whether 
he may not have been going to the 
Mauritius instead of to Bombay, as we 
imagined ?” 

“Ym sure J don’t know, my dear,” 
was the Colonel’s reply. “The Indus 
certainly had a Mauritius mail on board 
as well as a Bombay one, and Sea-pie 
nny have been in the service of a gentle- 
man going to the Isle of France, for all 
we know.” 

* Of course he may,” said Mrs. Fort- 
well. “I cannot think why we should 
have so positively settled he was going 
to Bombay.” 

“Tt certainly, on the face of it, seems 
more probable he would be with an 
Indian ofticer than a Mauritius gentle- 
man, but of course it is quite impossible 
to say.” 

“ T somehow feel sure,” said the lady, 
“that we shall learn some intelligence 
of him, at all events, at Mauritius, but 
I cannot tell you why I have formed 
that idea, or how the impression has got 
into my mind.” 

“TI sincerely hope, my dear, it will 
prove a correct one,” replied the Colo- 
nel. “Oh ! by-the-way, Captain Brown, 
there's that. young fellow, Conqueror 
Compass—don't you think you can 
make some announcement, ofticially, as 
it were, of the statement made by that 
miserable man Leonard 1” 

“With great pleasure, Colonel Fort- 
well, will I do so,” replied Captain 
Brown. “I have been so fully occupied 
up to the present moment with the ship, 
that [ have not been able to make an 
opportunity for doing what is an act of 
simple justice to the lad.” 

“Lam so very happy to think that 
our good opinion of the boy was not an 
erroneous one,” said Mrs. Fortwell. 

Conqueror Compass was noticed by 
the party on the poop at this moment 
coming aft. 

“Here, youngster, how is that man 
Leonard getting on?” said the captain. 

“He is a great deal better, sir, the 
doctor says, this morning.” 

“Tam very pleased to learn that the 
truth about the cook’s watch has come 
out at last, and that your character has 
been entirely freed from the slightest 
shadow of suspicion, Compass,” said 
Captain Brown. 

“Thank you, sir.” said the boy, 
proudly. 

“And I shall make a statement to 
that effect to the whole of the ship’s 
company cu the earliest occasion. I 


has given me very 
great satisfaction.” 

“You are very kind to say 50, sir,” 
said Conqueror, colouring with plea- 
sure. 

“Come here, Conqueror, and shake 
hands with me,” cried the Colonel. 
“Go on, my boy, as you have begun, 
and you will become a good and useful 
man, and I have no doubt an ornament 
to the profession you have chosen.” 

Mrs. Fortwell patted the boy kindly 
on the shoulder. 

“So, I hear you have been nursing 
your worst enemy, Conqueror,” said 
she, “returning good for evil.” 

“T was only obeying orders,” replied 
Conqueror. 

“Well said, youngster,” remarked the 
captain. ‘Now go and tell the boat- 
swain to send all fands aft to get the 
rudder secured.” 

Conqueror carried out his orders, and 
the spare topmast having been got over 
the stern by the aid of a small pair of 
sheers rigged over the rudder, it was 
eventually, but not without consider- 
able trouble, made fast in such a way 
as to keep the steering gear serviceable. 
Lashings had to be passed under water 
round the spar and tho rudder, and this 
was accomplished by lowering men over 
the stern of the ship in bowlive knots. 
At last everything was finished that 
could be done, and all possible sail set 
upon the fore and mizenmasts, to take 

vantage of the fair wind for the Isle 
of Franc 

The weather for the next few days 
was all that could be desired, and the 
John Line made considerable progress 
towards her port. Nothing of import- 
ance occurred on board. A whaler was 
met bound for the fishing-ground inthe 
vicinity of St. Paul's and Amsterdam. 
She was ten days out from the Mauri- 
tius, she said, for there being no whales 
in sight she amused herself by “ talking 
bunting” for half an hour with the John 
Line. She asked if she could be of any 
assistance to her new acquaintance, and 

ing answered in the negative with 
thanks, stated that light south-easterly 
winds and fine weather were prevailing 
on the route she had come; then dip- 
ping her stars and stripes she wished 
the John line good speed, and went on 
her way in search of “spouts.” On the 
twelfth day after the jury mast had 
been rigged up, the high peak of Peter- 
bot was seen by the look-out on board 
the John Line, and the next morning 
the vessel entered the harbour of Port 
Louis, and was safely moored amongst 
the shipping there. 

Of course all the passengers were off 
on shore at once to enjoy the blessings 
of terra firma after their confinement 
on board ship. Land is always welcome 
to a landsman after a sea trip ; not un- 
acceptable to a seaman either; and 
when the land is of so attractive and 
beautiful a character as Port Louis and 
its environs it is doubly enjoyable. 
Under these circumstances the passen- 

ers generally thought but little of the 
Singers of the sea, and the delay this 
break in the voyage occasioned, but de- 
termined to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity offered them of becoming ac- 
quainted with one of the most beautiful 
spots in that part of the world. 


The ship’s company could only loc 
ashore and long to get there, for wit 
them the necessary refitting of the shi 
and the making good all defects 5] 
had sustained, ae to be set about 
earnest. 

Leonard, the ordinary seaman, w 
sutliciently recovered to be taken 
the hospital, and Captain Brown e 
pressed Tis intention of laying all t 
particulars of the theft of the watc 
and the fire on board the vessel, befc 
a magistrate as soon as he was pi 
nounced fit to be discharged from th 
place. 

Colonel and Mrs. Fortwell, imme: 
ately upon landing, had a carriage a 
drove straight to the agent of tne Pe 
insular and Oriental Company at Pc 
Louis. 

“Have you any list of the passeng 
by the last mail from England ?” ask 
the Colonel, as soon as he had ente1 
the office and introduced himself. 

“Yes, certainly ; bring me the pa 
age-book,” said the agent, turning 
one of his clerks. 

“The last _mail—that was by 1 
Ripon— from England ; it has only be 
in a few days. Here we are!” 
added, turning over a leaf of the boo 

“IT beg your pardon,” cried 
Colonel. “It is not the last mail I wa 
it is the last but one—that broucht 
by the Indus from Southampton. 
forgot we had been seventy days 
our passage here.” 

“The Indus’s mail is it you wa 
Here it is, only a very short one for 1 
place. Two French gentlemen, tl 
married ladies with children, and a | 
and Mrs. Bertrand.” 

“Bertrard, Bertrand,” said the ¢ 


onel. “Is not that the name yo 
Compass gave as that of the Bri 
consul at Boulogne who was so goo 
him 2” 


“Of course it is,” said Mrs. Fort 
“Do you know if this Mr. Bert 
was, or is, British consul at Boulog, 
asked the Colonel of the agent. 

“Yes, I believe it’s the same,” was 
reply. “He, or rather his wife, 
inherited just reeently a large pro 
at Pamplemousse by the death. ° 
father—rather an eccentric old ge 
man he was, if report is to be credi 

“Oh, indeed !” said Colonel Fort. 

“And is this all the list 7— 
look ?” said Mrs. Fortwell. 

“By all means, madam,” saic 
agent, and with a bow passed thie 
sage-book to Mrs. Fortwell. 

“You did not say they had a sey 
with them. The entry is‘ Mr.and 
Bertrand and servant,” renark ec 
lady, after glancing down the page 

“You are perfectly correct, mia 
said the agent. “I did not deer, 
circumstance of this lady and 
man being accompanied by a sery- 
matter of sufficient consequaern 
merciox. it to you, it being not um 
in fact, for first-class passengers | 
P. and O. ships to have attendant, 
them.” 

“Of course not,” said the & 
“Tt happens, however, in this pay 
instance, it isa servant we are es yy, 
interested about.” 

“ Ah, that alters the case, of o 
said the agent. 


old servant of mine, yy, 
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have lost sight of several years, whom 
I have special reasons for wishing to 
discover, and who, I am absolutely cer- 

- tain, I saw on board the steamer Indus 
when that vessel passed us in the 
Channel.” 

“There does not seem to be any entry 
of any other servants being amongst 
the passengers,” said Mrs. Fortwell, 
again looking at the book. “I suppose 
you don’t happen to know, sir, if this 
attendant on the Bertrands was Euro- 
pean or Indian.” 

“Well, no, I'm afraid I can’t give you 
avy information on that point. I did 
not go on board the Nepaul, the vessel 
they arrived in, until after the passen- 
gers had disembarked ; and, in point of 

‘act, I have not seen anything of any of 
them since,” replied the agent. 

“Then you cannot throw any light on 
the object we have in view, I fear,” said 
the Colonel. “My man was a native of 


Sind, a tall, fine-looking fellow, who 
was with me while serving under Sir 
Charles Napier in his famous campaign. 
I have particular private reasons for 
wanting to tind him.” 

The agent bowed, and then, after a 
pause, said, 

“1 will make every possible inquiry 
about your servant, and no doubt we 
shall be able to ascertain whether he 
did come here in the Nepaul or not.” 

“You are extremely kind,” said the 
Colonel. “I am sure we are much 
indebted to you for your courtesy ;” 
and so saying Colonel and Mrs. Fortwell 
left the office. 

“Do you think we might venture to 
call upon the Bertrands, dear?” said 
Mrs. Fortwell, as they got in the car- 
riage. 

“Yes, I should imagine s0,” replied 
the Colonel; “but there is no imme- 
diate hurry to-day, is there?” 


“No, not to-day, perhaps,” repl 
the lady. 

“Had we not better wait and h 
first from the agent whether the F 
trands’ servant was native or Et 


Pp 

“Perhaps that would be best, but 
any case we might take young Comy 
with us to see them. He will be 
lighted, Iam sure, and no doubt 1 
Bertrand and her husband will 
pleased to hear sucha good report as 
can give of their young foundling,” : 
Mrs. Fortwell, afterwards adding, : 
the way, you did not get the addi 
dear, did you ?” 

“Oh, Pamplemousse must be eno! 
I suppose, if he has such a large es 
as the agent said,” replied the Colo: 
“and now let us take a turn round 
then go on board and see how they 
getting on and when Captain Br 
| expects to be ready for sea.” 
(To be concluded.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


i he steam is admitted to the cylinder b 
the regulator, or starting-lever, throug’ 
the copper steam-pipe, shown in Fig. 36, of 
which Fig. 46 gives a front, top, and side 
view. The handle of the re; [ator is two 
inches and a half long, and the valve itself 
one inch and a quarter from A to B, and 


Fig. 465. 


must be fitted with a stuffing-box to pre- 
vent leakage of steam round the spindle of 
handle. 

The oil-cup on top is just one inch deep. 
This not only oils the valve below it, but 
the steam rushing in carries the oil with it 
into the slide-valve, and so into the cylinder, 
lubricating them as it goes. 

This side-valve casing should be one inch 


and six-eights square and be screwed to the | 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hoppey, 
Author of ‘‘ The Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete, 


PART X. 


casting at back, and can also be fitted with 
brass guide for the regulating handle. 

Cc shows the method of connecting steam 
supply-pipe to valve by means of a tri- 


Fig. 46. - 


angular flange and three screws. In making 
these flanges it is best to first screw them 
on to the pipe, and then either solder them 
in position or braze them on. 

ery little now remains to be done before 
finishing the model. 


Some lengths of indiarubber hose-} 
will be required, and it should be one 
and a quarter in diameter, and the u 
must be turned up to shape from 
pieces of gun-metal and then tappe: 
screwed with a large or worn 
they can then be secured to the hi 

iping by a lashing of fine copper 

‘he two delivery connections on eng: 
quire a couple of caps turned to fi 


Fig. 47. 


connected by a light chain, as sli 
Fig. 36. 

These are to keep any dirt from ; 
into the pumps when not in use, a 
secured from Toss by the chain whi 
engine is working. 

The hand-nozzle (Fig. 47) can be 
from the sheet-copper, but it is be 
have it cast in brass and then tur 
bright in the lathe, and the inner 
of the larger end screwed to fit the « 
tions on hose. 


(To be continued.) 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 
THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. Lavriz. 


A STORY OF 


CHAPTER X.—ANOTHER VISIT. 


ip visitors had been intensely inte- 
rested in all they had heard about 
te plans; but Norbert refused to tell 
‘em any more until they had rested. 
Sot until sunset would he conduct his 
guests over his domain. 

“lam going,” he said, “to show you 
wmething very special. But do not 
expect any extraordinary machines or 
mialistie preparations. Everything 
lere is of the greatest simplicity.” 

“This,” he continued, preceding his 
sitors into the gallery beyond the 
Jall of Motors,” “is my own private 
“servatory. You will find nothing 
wre that you could not see at Paris or 
Greenwich. There is a movable cupola 
taming on its own axis, and following 
wrth this clock the apparent movement 
‘tthe heavenly bodies. Here are tele- 
"pes, compasses, chronometers, baro- 
ers, thermometers—and that is all. 

“On the right you see a large labora- 
‘ery, with Riennces, vessels, and _re- 
ents. On the left is the depét for 

wmical products, and also a most ne- 
~sary store of chlorate of potassium ; 
and those great zinc boxes with straps 
vend them, making them look like so 
vany cocoa tins, are intended to be 

‘ed with oxygen, to enable us to 
‘vathe in any atmosphere, even under 
‘ter, or in a vacuum. 

~Farther on is the store-room for 
‘alloons and parachutes of different 
‘ws in ease of necessity. Then there are 
» implements and instruments of the 
»rineipal professions. Lastly, there are 


‘s provision stores, which occupy all | 


-rest of the building. They contain 
-sserved meats, tinned vegetables, 
“aes, biscuits, dried fruits, ete., ete. 
ur cisterns, made of zinc, cemented in 
nerete, contain about four million 
anilons of water. _ 

“But there is nothing particularly 
oeresting so far. In a word, we are 
sa fortified castle on one floor, built of 


magnetic pyrites, and duly provisioned, 
not only with the necessaries of life, 
but with all astronomical, meteoro- 
logical, and aerostatic requirements. 
Also with everything needful in physics 
or chemistry, and materials wherewith 
to manufacture any article that may 
have been omitted. There is nothing 
remarkable here up to the present, 
except the complete autonomy of our 
domain ; in case of an attack it could 
be_as self-suflicing as a well-equipped 
ship, or a besieged town. To comptes 
the simile we have the wherewith to 
defend ourselves, possessing side-arms, 
pistols, revolvers, two Gatling guns, 
and four quick-firing Maxims. 

_“So much for the outward organisa- 
tion and the general precautions. Let 
us pass now to the technical works 
incidental to the enterprise.” 

He led them into a circular hall in 
the centre of the buildings. They saw 
only a large round black hole. 

“This hole,” said Norbert, “is simply 
a well. I intend soon to have a lift 
here in order to get down to the bottom 
of the mountain in three minutes. 
began to dig the hole soon after levelling 
the site on which stand the buildings, 
as I wanted to make sure of the geo- 
logical structure of the Peak. It goes 
down vertically to the depth of 1600 
yards, with a radius of two yards. In 
this way I got to the base of the Peak 
and ascertained that it rests on a bed 
of sand, and is thoroughly homo- 
geneous. I therefore resolved to make 
use of the magnetic rock as it is. instead 
of building an artiticial mountain. The 
well can be put to other uses also, as 
you will soon see.” 

“You said something just now,” re- 
marked M. Kersain, “about a steam- 
engine, for the purpose of boring this 
well. Where are the steam-engines, 
and how did vou manage to get the 
necessary fuel?” 


“You have hit upon the only possible 
drawback to our success,” replied Nor- 
bert, smiling. “The want of fuel was 
indeed a ditticulty. I will show you 
how I got over it by a contrivance that 
is the very turning-point of the whole 
enterprise.” 

They passed into a corridor leading 
to the broad circular passage between 
the buildings and the outer rampart. 
Here, in the open air, and ex: all 
day long to the tropical sunshine, stood 
several dozen lerks copper reflectors. 
Each apparatus had in the centre a 
boiler made of tempered glass, and a 
steam-engine, whose slightest move- 
ment could evidently set in motion 
various conducting wires that stood 
arranged in readiness under a shed. 

“This is the solar-heat condenser, 
said Norbert. ‘You see it in the per- 
fection to which it was lately brought 
by its inventor, M. Mouchot, Professor 
of Physics at the Tours Lyceum. It can 

ather up the solar heat and utilise it. 
t has already enabled us to bore our 
well, and, as you shall see when we get 
to the foot of the mountain, it kindles 
toa white heat the group of furnaces 
that make large quantities of glass.” 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Briet, “that this copper funnel can 
develop sufficient heat to vitrify sand?” 

“You shall judge for yourself,” re- 
plied Norbert. ‘‘But meanwhile let me 
tell you that in this hot country we 
receive and absorb, on an average, 38 
heat units a minute on a square yard of 
surface insulation. I have 2,000 insu- 
lators, and each of them represents ten 
square yards, which means that I can 
freely absorb and utilise 760,000 heat 
units per minute, 45,600,000 heat units 
per hour, and 456,000,000 heat units in 
a day of ten hours. Such is the amount 
of heat placed at our disposal by the 
sun, and suffered to run to waste by 
the negligence of man. 

“This is our only heating apparatus. 
Your cutlets this morning were grilled 
by the solar-heat condenser ; the soup 
and roast meat will be cooked by the 
same process this evening.” 

“But,” said Gertrude, laughingly, 
“you are obliged always to cook in the 
day time ?” 

“Yes, if we are foolish enough to 
suffer our store of heat to evaporate 
into space ; not so, if we take care to 
imprison it in a non-conductor, such as 
a woollen covering, or even a pot-full of 
sand. Virgil does this very cleverly, [ 
assure you!” 

“Ttis marvellous!” cried M. Kersain. 
“This invention is certainly destined 
to be of great service in Africa !” 

“Much greater than is thought,” 
replied Norbert. ‘‘ Remember this is a 
free and unlimited force! By the solar 
action alone it will henceforward be 
possible to sink artesian wells in the 
middle of the most arid desert, to get 
water from any depth, bring it to the 
surface, and make use of it as we will. 
Railways can in future traverse the 
Sahara desert, and the whirr of busy 
manufactories wake up its silent echoes, 
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while steamers plough the wave with- 
out need to trouble about finding fuel. 
The sun will do it all! This conic- 
shaped funnel, once set facing the sun, 
the rest will go by itself; and what 
more easy than to so set it! The lever 
yonder enables the reflector to be 
moved backwards and forwards hori- 
zontally, while the toothed rack, by 
setting in motion two opps elevates or 
depresses it vertically. The contrivance 


“There are twenty-five 


is so simple that it could be learnt in 
tive minutes by a child of seven.” 
Leaving the circular passage, they 
returned to the entrance gate, where 
saddle-horses stood ready to take the 
travellers to the foot of the mountain. 
‘They got there in half an hour, gallop- 
ing past the camp of the navvies, con- 
sisting of tents, huts, and earthen 
cabins, and drew rein in front of one of 
the furnaces mentioned by Norbert. 
“There are twenty-five exactly like 
this one,” he said. 
base of the Peak with a girdle of vitri- 


fying furnaces. You see that the glass , 


made is somewhat coarse and dull, but 
it is perfectly adapted for the end in 
view—to insulate the magnetic block 
which constitutes the Peak of Tehbali. 
The insulation will be effected by a 
vitrified layer of about fifty inches in 
thickness. 

“*How will you manage to_ make 
this?’ you may perhaps ask. In the 


simplest manner in the world—by peak: 
ing it round the base of the 


oak. 


exactly like this one.” 


There is no lack here of sand, our chief 
constituent. The solar heat enables 
me to keep one hundred and twenty 
vitrifying turnaces in active work dur- 
ing twelve or fifteen hours a day. 
Each of these furnaces produces on an 
average two hundred cubic metres of 
glass that Hows under the mountain as 
fast as it leaves the crucibles. By 
means of a horizontal tunnel to the cen- 


| tre of the pyritic peak communicating 


“They surround the | 


with the well, we are enabled to make 
the flow continuous from the centre to 
the periphery. As soon as the unbroken 
sheet of glass has gone quite round the 


centre, the operation will be complet: 
and the mountain entirely insulat 
from its sandy bed.” 

“How soon do you think this w 
happen?” asked Gertrude. 

“Tn about tive or six months.” 

“That is a long while.” 

“Tt is rather long, especially for t 
controlling commissioners of the Co 
pany,” said Norbert, with a sly glar 
at Sir Bucephalus. “But so much 1 
worse for them! I will not leave ar 
thing to chance, and you may be qu 
sure that I am not going to hurry 
matters just for the sake of shorteni 
their exile !” 

Norbert did not say how Wagn 
Gryphins, and Vogel had constan’ 
tried to spoil his Sinn with such of 
and acknowledged hostility that 
had been obliged to treat them 
enemies, and to forbid them to go n¢ 
the works of the observatory, or ev 
the provision stores. For the last thi 
months, indeed, they had been kept 
quarantine in their own quarters in t 
left wing; and they were, moreov 
warned that they would be shot de 
on the least suspicion of treason. 

For their part they took good care r 
to leave of their ownaccord. They we 
quite determined to regain the cont 
of the magnificent undertaking tl 
owed its first inception to them. Ni 
bert Mauny was, they considered, 
interloper. They were, therefore, w 
ling to put up with any affronts or j 
convenience rather than give in. 

A visit to one furnace sufticed 
demonstrate the mode of operation 
all, and the merry cavalcade therefc 
took the road leading back to the c 
servatory. 

“Tf I have understood your explar 
tion,” said Kersain, as they rode alor 
“you intend finally to magnetise t 
moon by means of the solar heat ?” 

“Precisely so.” 

“Your special aim at present is 
isolate the block of Tehbali on a rou 
sheet of glass interposed between t 
base of the rock and its subsoil of sar 
But what will be the use of this?” 

“T shall then have at my disposal 
enormous mass of magnetic pyrit 
that 1 can at once convert into a me 
net.” 

“How?” 

“Simply by means of the elect: 
current. The cable conductors a 
already laid. They all meet like t 
cables of my dynamos in_the ‘ Hall 
Motors.’ The dynamos, as I need hard 
tell you, will be set in motion by t 
solar-heat condensers, which, no long 
needed at the base of the Peak, will 
posted at intervals along the circul 
passage. When all the preparatio 
are complete, and the day and ho 
fixed, I shall only have to press o 
of the ivory knobs in order to establi 
contact. At that instant the Peak 
Tehbali will become an immense ma 
net.’ 

“And then ?” 

“Then, irresistibly drawn by t 
additional terrestrial attraction, t 
moon will descend, and place herself 
our disposal !” 

The simple audacity of these wor 
deprived every one of the power 
apesel, ang in silence they continu 
their asceht of the mountain. T. 
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mered step of the horses on the 
netic rock was the only sound to be 
bu. The twilight was gathering afar, 
uthe desert grew every moment less 
éxnct under the advancing shadows ; 
ist the last rays of the setting sun 
et a golden light over the Peak, 
pally rearing its head as if defying 
werescent moon that appeared on the 
zon. 

Aspecial interest was attached to the 
twivory handles tixed ona frame of 
say in the Hall of Motors. Our 
mellers regarded them with the 
patest curiosity. They were very 
aple; just two knobs, marked A and 
ieacased in steel mountings. They 
ve attached to a tablet similar to 
xe used in telegraphy, and on it was 
akind of dial, and a large cogged 
sper wheel turning in numbered 
xches, and set in motion by a crystal 
ndle. 

“You have explained the use of these 
dies,” said Briet, “but what is this 
that resembles a mariner’s com- 
pal? 
lt isa magnetometer that indicates 
degree of tension in my magnet.” 

~And this cogged wheel 1” 

“Itisan instrument for the augmenta- 
waor cuninution at fall of the tension 
athe magne’ m the point 0 to 620, 
hich Seanad to the degree of 
snration.” 

“One question more, and I shall be 


sisted,” said the doctor. .“ Supposing ! 


sun failed you—say, in bad weather 
our magnet would cease to act ?” 
“Not in the least. I will show you 
‘ce electric accumulators that I have 
wi made on a new system, which enable 
tirient electricity to be stored up to 
uisain the magnetisation during ten 
cus twenty-four hours. The sun never 
kes his face in this country for more 
two or three days together, so I 
+amply sufficient force.” 


After dinner, which they took in the 
Hall of Motors, Mdlle. Kersain asked 
Norbert to show her the mountains and 

lains of the moon through the telescope. 

coxplamed them to her fully, and then 
turned the glass on Mars and Venus, 
and Saturn with his rings. Gertrude at 
last asked the question that had hovered 
on her lips ever since she came. 

“Where is my star?” she_ said, 
suddenly. “You have not said any- 
thing about it to me for a long while?” 

“Certainly not,” cried Norbert. “It 
shines brighter than ever, and has its 
own place in the astronomical calendar 
under the name of Gertrudia, so kindly 
lent it by yourself. Be assured that it 
is sailing safely and serenely on its 
course, and will revisit us at the right 
time. Unfortunately, it is not due at 
present, so that I must still postpone 
the pleasure of showing it to you.” 

After breakfast the next morning 
they were all in the drawing-room, when 
a@ most unexpected visitor suddenly 
entered, unannounced by cither drum or 
trumpet. It was none other than the 
dwarf whom a few months ago they 
had seen in attendance on the Mogaddem 
of Rhadameh. 

Without uttering a word, but with 
many gestures and salaams, he pre- 
sented a message from the venerable 
ancient. ‘Translated by Virgil, it ran as 
follows :— 


“To our dear son, Norbert Mauny, most | 


skilled in the arts and sciences, 
health and prosperity. 


“Our servitor, Kaddim, is entrusted | 


with this letter to inform you that, for 
the future, the remittance paid to us 
for the services of our beloved sons the 
tribe of Cherofa must be raised to the 
amount of a thousand piastres a month. 
“Praise be to Allah ! 
“ Ben-Kamsa, 
“Mogaddem of Rhadameh.” 


Norbert had too much reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the fortunate 
results of his treaty with the venerable 
man to be very indignant at this fresh 
exaction. But it was essential not to 
act in financial matters without the co- 
operation of his delegated co-commis- 
sioners, £0, excusing himself to his 
guests, and inviting the dwarf to take 
some refreshments whilst waiting, he 
sent for the three commissioners from 
their lair. 

During the few minutes’ interval 
every one noticed that the dwarf kept 
his eyes fixed on Mdlle. Kersain with an 
expression of profound admiration that 
seemed to show that he possessed at 
least a certain amount of sesthetic ap- 
preciation. So absorbed was he in his 
gaze that he scarcely noticed the en- 
trance of the commissioners. 

They came in awkwardly, in their 
usual way, bowing abruptly all round, 
and made no difticulty about ratifying 
the new arrangement proposed by the 
Mogaddem. 

Suddenly the dwarf perceived the 
three as they stood at the table near 
Norbert, who was speaking to them. An 
instantaneous change passed across his 
countenance. The expression of admir- 
ation gave place to one of intense sur- 
prise and horror, as, with eyes starting 
out of his head, he stared at the com- 
missioners. Rising hastily, he fled to 
the door without uttering a word or 
waiting for the answer he had to take 
back. The rest of the company looked 
out after him, but he had already dis- 
appeared, and they saw no more of 

im. 

Very early on the following morning 
the party separated. The travellers re- 
sumed the route to Khartoum, their 
' hosts conducting them to the foot of the 
mountain with many regrets at their 
early departure. 


(To be continued), 


WANTED—A STRONG PULL AND A PULL ALTOGETHER. 


THE 


‘ar last November part we wrote, it 
{ vill be remembered, as follows : 3 


"uL Nonice.—As the practical interest of our 
Nien in this Fund rs to have very conslder- 
"a emeved, it seems wine to continue it 


“BOY'S OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL. 


beyond the close of the present year. We had quite 
hoped at one time that an amount at least equal to 
that contributed for the Lifeboat and Hoapital-Cot 
Fund (£1,600) would be speedily raised, and then it 
might have been possible to build a ‘ Boy's Own” 
Memorial Home of Rest for Poor Boys, appoint some 
well-known public men as trustees, form a represen- 


tative cominittee, and raise year by year, through 
our columns and otherwise, sufficient to’ carry on 
tho Home efficiently. The total amount, however, 
as yet sent in, coupled with the time taken to raise 
even this, seems to suggest the desirability of our 
ngpw adopting some intermediate course. ‘'e pur- 
Ppre, therefore, closing the Fund on December 8let 
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next (by which date all collecting-cards, etc., must 
be sent in), and then applying the money as a 
“Boy's Own Gordon Memorial” in counection with 
some existing institution of standing and repute for 
the benefit of poor boys. Full details will be given 
later: now we simply throw out the suggestion, and 
ask all readers who may yet desire to have a share 
in the matter to remember that their opportunity 
for doing so closes with the current year. We 
should much like to raise the total to at least 


The following is a list of the contribu- 
tions received, in response to that notice, 
up to the year’s close :— 


(Contributions received up to December 31st, 1958.) 
1 


£8. a. 
Brought forward «. 676.15 8h 
September 24.—Harold M. Lomas.. . 050 
October 2.. Hartwell “ Sa ae 
October 18,—Collected by John Chismore, 
1s. 7}d.; A Wellwisher, 6d. ..  .. 0 2 1h 
November 7.—A Reader of B. 0. 6s. 5 
Incognito, 88. ; T. G. Monk, 18. ; Van- 
beest Brown and Friends, 1s. 7d. 016 7 
November 12.-—Collected by Basil T. Bows- 
well .. . or “ . O81 
November 14.—Collected by Arthur Goff 0 2 0 
December 81.—Collected by Thomas N. 
Day, 88. Gd. ; Collected by John James 
Bass, 68, ; W. F. Maitland, 1s.; Whip- 
pingham, 28. 6d. ; Collected by Tudor 
IL. B. Quare, 4s.; Collected by A. J. 
Jacobs, 18. Gd.; Collected by T. W. Mut- 
thew: 6d.; Collected by W. J. Ages, 
2s, 6d.; Nelson McCallum, 1d.;C. V. W., 
38. . o 197 
£580 0 1 


From this merely had to be deducted 
£5 16s. Gd. for the printing of cards, etc., 
the whole of the heavy postage of cards, 
circulars, ete., with all other expenses, 
having been borne by the Boy’s Own 
Paper. This, then, left us, as the 
total amount of the fund, the sum of 
£574 3s. 1d., and we immediately set 
about seeing the very best thing to do with 
it. Diligent inquiries were made as to 
existing boys’ omes and Institutes, and 
their various claims were most carefully 
considered and compared. 

In the end, Dr. BaRNARDO’s Homes 
were fixed upon as the most suitable in 
connection with which to found our ‘‘ Boy’s 
Own” Memorial, and for the following 
reasons, amongst many others: 1. Be- 
cause they come in the forefront of the 
largest, if not themselves the very largest, 
in the world. They now shelter some 
3,000 inmates, and when the original 
scheme is fully completed will be capable 
of receiving even more. 2 Because no 
really destitute boy is ever refused admis- 
sion at their doors. Thus they admit boys 
of any nationality, of every age, and of 
any creed or none; they are open to the 
destitute absolutely free, neither patronage 
Nor votes, not any promises of money pay- 
ment, being required ; further, they are 
open to destitute children, even if these are 
maimed of limb, or afflicted with some 
srievous physical disorder ; e.g., destitute 

lind boys, deaf mutes, and little cripples 
are fully eligible. 3. Then, too, the 
domestic life adopted by the institutions 
embraces every approved system suitable 
for the training of boys of different ages. 
For example, big lads, capable of being 
taught trades, are brought up in a hardy 
way in large groups in industrial schools, 
on what is known as the barrack system. 
Little boys, between ten or thirteen years 
of age, are reared in smaller homes, chiefly 
under the gentle care and influence. of 
Christian women ; while quite tiny boys, 
from three to ten years of age, are boarded 
out with humble families in villages and 
raral districts throughout the country. 4. 
Because from these ‘‘ Homes” have for some 
years been steadily emigrated, with the most 


successful results, as many of their inmates 
as, after careful testing and training, were 
found physically and morally suitable for 
Colonial life. In connection with the emi- 
gration efforts of the Homes there are now 
established in Canada three distributing 
centres : (Ist) at Peterborough, Ontario, for 
girls ; (2nd) at Toronto, for boys ; and (3rd) 
an industrial farm of nearly 9,000 acres has 
been acquired in Manito 
being developed by older lads sent out from 
the London homes. 5. And lastly, these 
“Homes” are in London, whither boys flock 
from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Indeed, it is a well-known fact that there 
are more Scotch in London than there are 
in Edinburgh, and more Irish than there 
are in Dublin ; so that it seemed only right 
and fair that as our fund was raised 
throughout the kingdom, it should be 
expended in the at metropolis, where 
there would be the better chance of boys of 
ai peria of the nation being represented. 

hese, then, were some of the main 
reasons that induced us to fix upon these 
particular Homes as, all things considered, 
the best in which to found our Memorial ; 
and this point settled, the next was, what 
form should the Memorial take? 

Well, the main buildings of the boys’ 
section of the Homes are in Stepney Cause- 
way, and directly opposite these a noble 
infirmary, entitled ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Hospital 
for Sick Children” (raised as the Zown 
Memorial of the Queen's Jubilee), has been 
erected, and is rapidly approaching com. 
pletion. In this we found. that several of 
the wards and many of the cots had been 
given by friends of the work in different 
parts of the world, and that but three more 
wards remained to be thus appropriated, 
viz:—a Convalescent Ward for boys, ap- 
prised, without furniture, at £500; and 
two larger wards set down at £750 each. 
We at first thought only of the former, and 
communicated our views to Dr. Barnardo; 
but a letter of his, dated January 23rd, 
from which we will now freely quote, led 
us to aim at even greater things. He 
remarks : 


“I write again in reply to yours of the 
21st to say that your proposal is an excel- 
lent one, and I gladly accept it, and will 
have a Memorial tablet prepared in the 
terms of your letter. But do you mind my 
making a suggestion? The ‘Convalescent’ 
is of course an important ward, and is 
much required. At the same time it will 
not be nearly so much used as will the 
larger ward for the care and nursing of 
the sick. I have just had one of these 
larger wards given me by a friend in 
Australia In Memoriam of a father. Now 
why should not your B. O. P. readers collect 
the additional £190 or £200 to attain the 
large ward, which would have this advan- 
tage over the other, that it would always 
be filled and in use, and be in the most 
favourable position in the building ? 

“Were you able to encourage me in this 
particular respect, we might appoint one 
day in the year when all the readers of the 
B. O. P. who were collectors might re- 
ceive from you, on application to you ina 
stamped envelope, a card inviting them to 
the Hospital, where we would entertain 
them. We might have a B. 0. P. day in 
the ycar, selected during the finer weather, 
and then you would be the President of the 
afternoon’s engagements, and we would 
entertain you all.” 


Now what do our readers think of all 


| this? 


, and is now | 


We felt sure they would take { 
as heartily as we did, and so in their ni 
we promptly decided to have the La 
Ward, and forthwith to set about get 
the additional mone: We need not 

go into all the details. Suffice it to 

the ward will be named the Boy's € 
PAPER WARD, and in it will be affix: 
suitably engraved tablet, somewhat 
follows :— 


Tas Ward was contributed, at a 
cost of £750, by the Readers of the 
“Boy's Own Paper,” through its 
Editor, G. A. Hutchison, Esq., as their 
Memorial to GENERAL GORDON, 
the Hero of Khartoum, whose un- 
tiring devotion to the best interests 
of poor and suffering Boys was not 
the least distinguishing trait of his 
noble Christian life. 
A.D. 1889. 


When the matter is un fait accompl 
only may we be able to arrange for ho 
such an annual gathering as Dr. Ban 
kindly suggests, when we should inde 
delighted to meet with readers whon: 
we have no opportunity of seeing 
there, too, could be sent the picked 
in our various competitions, where it + 
not only afford delight to the sick in 
of the ward, but be also open to the il 
tion of all visitors. 

Here we must stop for the presen 
we shall return to the matter agai 
again until the work is accomplished. 
readers will, we are sure, at once 
what they can do. . Donations oi 
amount will be received and duly ac 
ledged in our columns, and collection 
will be sent on suitable application. 
all our readers will like to have some 
if only to the extent of a few pence, i: 
a scheme as this ! 


tthe majority of schools a need is felt 
for a game to take, during the Easter 
term, the place occupied by cricket in 

the summer and football in the winter. 

Fives and racquets occupy a few, training 
forthe athletic sports that usually end this 
ma few more, but there is always a 
isge number of boys who have no definite 
gne in this division of the school year, 
aod with whom it is in co) uence less 


lew years 
mdoubtedly count its votaries by hundreds, 
viere now they are only to be counted by 
dens, For a long time there has been a 
irkey club at Cambridge, and recently 
ae has been founded at the sister univer- 
sty on the banks of the Isis. Round 
ladon the start made by the Wimbledon 
Cad in 1882 has been extensively followed, 
wdelubs exist in a great many suburbs. 
hl the North the game shows plenty of 
was of vitality, and it has its headquarters 
athe West at Bristol, where there is one 
€ the oldest established clubs in the 
saatry. So it will be seen that there are 
» grounds for the argument which is 
weetimes advanced st hockey—that 
tis bad policy to take it up at school 
weanse there will be no chance of con- 
mung it after school-days are over. 
Hockey is not without its governing 
wiv, for an association was formed in 1886 
th which all the leading clubs are affili- 
ral, and which has as its president the 
Sést son of the heir to the throne. County 
iexey matches are played, and as the game 
ateads they will increase in number and 
xyortance. Those‘who have only played 
we old form_of the game, in which a cork 
\wzis hit about by sticks of all sizes and 
"es, can have no conception of the scope 
3ufords for scientific play. Hockey as it 
set to be was a rough-and-tumble scramble 
vat any particular aim or object. 
"rome tried to get hold of the ball and 
» keep it as long as possible, utterly 
s<ardlews of where he carried it or what 
it after it had been taken awa, 
» There was no regular ground, 
played on any common or 
in the road itself. Hockey as 
ite a different form. Instead 
mob of players, every one 
against all the others, we now 
y organised sides with a definite 
, and a recognised manner of 
that object. Instead of the blind 


the ball, science and coolness | 


we into play, and opportunity is afforded 
‘the display of all the skill that the best 
tutetted game of football can call forth. 


“ctal of the rules that have been drawn 

the Association, and that are now 
"™niked by all clubs of any ‘Retentions, 
“éy have already appeared in these 


# article need not be burdened with | 
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SOMETHING ABOUT HOCKEY. 
By ARTHUR SOMERSET. 


es. It is sufficient to mention, for the 
nefit of those who are at present unac- 
quainted with the game, that they resemble 
in their main features those of Association 
football. A team properly consists of 
eleven players, though in practice games 
there is no reason why a greater number 
than this should not play. Let us glance 
at a model team, and specify the qualities 
that onght to characterise its different 
members. As a rule the team is divided 
into seven forwards and four backs, though 
some captains prefer to play five men 
behind and six forward. In the first case 
the forwards consist of ‘‘centres” and two 
“wings,” three players in the former and 
two in each of the latter; there are two 
half backs, a three-quarter back, and a goal- 
keeper. In the second case there are only 
two centres, and the extra man behind 
either strengthens the half backs or makes 
a second three-quarter. Such a disposition 
of the field, of course, strengthens the 
defence materially, but the majority of 
players consider that this advantage is 
more than counterbalanced by the com- 
parative weakness of the attack. The 
centres, be they two or three in number, 
should, above all things, be sure and quick 
shots at goal, for with them will rest the 
brunt of the goal getting. The wings should 
be fast, and clever at passing, the feature 
of the game that must Ye chiefly cultivated 
if excellence is to be attained. They must 
be unselfish players, for it is their duty to 
pass the ball to the centres when it has 
been worked up to within a reasonable 
distance of the opponents’ goal, and to 
voluntarily part with possession of the 
ball, perhaps after having carried it nearly 
the whole way up the ground, involves 
an amount of self-sacrifice to which many 
otherwise good players cannot attain. It 
is of great importance that the two players 
who are upon either wing should play to- 
gether as often as possible, for in a match 
much depends upon their knowledge of one 
another's play, and the confidence that they 
have in one another. Their game is 
essentially a co-operative one, and two 
players who back one another up well, and 
freely, will always prove better in the 

long run than opponents who may possess 
far superior individual powers, but who 
lack combination. The half backs should 
be well versed in the difficult art of stopping 
forwards. Their post is one that requires 
eat quickness and powers of rapid 
lecision, for the half back who hesitates is 
lost. Unless the ball has been carried well 
into the enemy’s quarters they should 
never hit it into the centre of the ground, 
but should feed the wings. The three. 
quarter back’s chief business is to see that 


Noone gets a fair shot at goal. He should 


never stray too faraway from his own goal- 
line, for there is always the chance of the 
opposing forwards breaking away, and if 
they once pass him a goal is pretty sure to 
result. 

If a three-quarter does his work properly 
the forwards get shots at goal, not when 
they like but when they can; such shots 
are comparatively harmless, and should be 


easily stopped by the goal-keeper, who 
es the ball out to the wings, when 
it becomes their duty to see that it is kept 
away from the centre as long as it remains 
near their goal. good three-quarter is of 
more service to his side than any other 
member of the team, and probably more 
matches are lost by weak play in this place 
than from any other cause. The goal- 
keeper is a favoured mortal ; he is the only 
man in the team who is allowed to handle 
the ball or to kick it. Quickness of eye 
and activity are the points that are required 
in him. A goal-keeper should bear in mind 
that the great thing to be guarded against 
is one of the opposing forwards getting a 
fair shot at goal ; ‘and if the three-quarter 
is passed it is better for him to run out 
and do his best to spoil a man’s shot than 
to stay between the posts. The goal- 
keeper's is a thankless task. He does not 
get much credit for stopping shots, how- 
ever hot they may be, and woe betide him 
if he lets one through. Some goal keepers 
have lately adopted the plan of dispensing 
with sticks altogether and trusting to their 
kicking powers to clear the goal; this 
cannot be recommended, however, for 
though at close quarters the ball can un- 
doubtedly be kicked away more quickly 
than it could be hit away, the absence of a 
stick tells heavily against the goal-kee) 
when, as must sometimes be the case, he has 
to go out and meet a threatening forward. 
‘ow, & word as to the dangerous element 
in hockey. Every out-door e that is 
worth playing has a spice of danger in it ; 
but considering its nature there is sur- 
risingly little fear of accidents at this one. 
lany people imagine that because the 
sticks are so formidable in size there must 
be a great deal of rough play and many 
nasty knocks. This, howéver, is in reality 
exactly the wrong tack on which to go. 

The large sticks that are now used are 
far less productive of accidents than the 
small ones that were in favour a few years 
back. Large sticks make a dribbling game 
com: tively easy to play, and the more 
dribbling there is the leas the danger. 
Tn the days of small sticks players used to 
hit hard and recklessly, with the result 
that their sticks were far more apt to land 
on an opponent's shins or hit him on the 
head than is the case where a scientific 
dribbling game is played. 

The main source of danger in hockey is 
the tendency to raise the stick, and so lon, 
as the rule that forbids any player’s stic 
to be above the level of his shoulder at 
any portion of the stroke is strictly en- 
forced, there is very little fear of accident. 

T have, I think, said enough to establish 
the claims of hockey to a trial, and to 
show that it is capable of being made a 
game as good as any that exists, and I 
trust that this brief account of it may lead 
to the formation of clubs at schools where 
there is no popular game for this term. 
The Hon. Sec. of the Association, F. S. 
Creswell, Es.» Selwood, Wimbledon, will 
give any information regarding the joinin, 
of the Association, a Souree’ that should 
always be adopted. 
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STOOL-BALL. 


tomed to hear it spoken of as an ancestor 
of cricket that we had supposed it was 
dead and buried long ago like other ances- 


tors. Izowever, we were wrong. In the 
north of England, in a few out-of-the-way 
places, we recently heard that it was being 
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played as a sort of single wicket, the bats- 
man protecting the stool with a one-handed 
bat, and running short runs of about ten 
yards every time he got the ball away. In 
this form it must be practically single- 
wicket cricket, with the three legsof thestool 
for the stumps, and the stool seat for the 
bail; and a stool drawn in elevation only, 
is so absurdly like a wicket that the father- 
hood of the game tocricket is unmistakable. 

In another form of the game a number 
of stools are arranged in a ring, with a 

layer at each and a bowler in the centre. 

he bowler bowls one ball to each stool in 
succession, going round the circle with the 
sun. If the batsman can get the ball 
away, he runs towards the stool the bowler 
will bowl to next, and the batsman at it 
must cross to the vacant stool as in cricket. 
In this way, by hitting singles, a batsman 
can go all round the ring; but if he hits 
the ball far enough away for a twoer, he 
must run it, so that a good hit will put 
him in front of the bowler. The fielders 
are outside the ring of stools, and shift 
round as the bowler shifts, and the batsmen 
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are bowled out, run out, or caught out, and 
the runs are scored. 

This busy game, and it seems to be really 
a good one and worth trying, is too com- 
plicated to be ancient, and is probably not 
older than the centnry—at any rate in its 
present form. The old Stool-ball: was a 
much simpler affair, It was a game in 
which boys and girls took part, and which 
even men and women delighted in. The 
one great day of the year on which it was 
Played was Easter Monday. Then it was 
that 


PAN and maids 


ig men 
Ne 
At Barley 
Aud Stool-Dall frisk ;” 


or to quote a more stately versifier :— 


“ Much time is wasted now away 
At pigeon-holes and ninepin play, 
Whi'st Hob-nailed Dick and Simpering Frances 
‘Trip it away in country dances, 
At Stool Balland at Barley Break 
Wherewith they harmless pastime make, 


in the days of James the First. 

And from this old popular form in which 
two stools are used there has been developed 
the Stool-ball now played in the neighbour- 
hood of Lewes. 

“Perhaps,” says a correspondent, ‘you 
may be willing to bring to the notice of 
your numerous readers the old Engl 
game of Stool-ball, to which my atten 
was drawn some years ago by a Sussex 
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clergyman, whose parishioners much enjoy 
the game. Of course it cannot compare 
with glorious cricket, but it has some ad- 
vantages. 

1. It can be played on comparatively 
rough ground. 

2. The apparatus can be made by any 
man who has the slightest mechanical 
dexterity, at an almost nominal cost. 

3. If played with anything like a full field 
it is a brisk and lively game.’ 

And then follows a description of the 
wicket, ete. 

Of this wicket we give a diagram. It is 
a flat piece of board screwed on to a single 
stump, and if either the stump or board 
be hit, the batsman is out, but only when 
the ball strikes the face of the wicket. 

The bowler stands midway between the 
wickets, which are placed sixteen yards 
apart, and bowls eight balls alternately at 
each wicket. The bowling is underhand, 
and the ball isa hard tennis No. 3. The 
batsmen have to cross from wicket to 


wicket as in cricket in making a run; and | 


in short, Stool-ball in this form is merely 
cricket with the bowler in the middle. 


After each run, or part ofarun, the satsman | 


has to get back into his ground aud touch 
the wicket with his bat, or else he will be 
stumped by the wicket keeper, for the 
field is placed in the familiar way, and 
changes at each over. One point of differ- 
ence there is which is worth noting. ‘The 
striker is out if the ball be caught before 
reaching the ground or on the first hop. 
The bats are like battledores. They are 
eighteen inches long by six inches at the 
widest part, and they are made of beech 
or some strong light wood. 


Correspondence. 


FRANK BrowNn.--What you complain of is natural 


in some. ‘Take a bath regularly every morning, 
and lots of exercise. 
GRATEFUL —We could not tell you a cure for lisp- 


ing withont exami It is generally cansed 
Dy some little malformation of mouth or teeth. 
See to the latter. 


INQuIRER.—Powdered alum, salt, and Glauber salts, 
almost a paste, rubbed in once a day to the skin, 
will soon cure’ it. Rubbing and pumice-stoning 
will soon make soft, 


—Do you mean to tell us that caper- 
2 » so common about Crieff that you re- 
quire to trap them’? If so, why! Write and tell 
us, 

S. T. FEAT.—Consult a doctor. Something wrong 
with your kidneys. Do so atonce, 


GAUTIER.—To answer you would make ten columns. 

Bathe the every day twice in cold water. 
fake codliver-oil aud two of Burroughs and Wel. 
come’s tonic tabloids every day for a fortnight it 
you are over fifteen. Thanks for your good opiuion 
of us, We try to deserve it, 


J. B. DovGLAS.—1. Mange. Use Calvert or Naldire's 
soap in Washing twice a week, Giye mashed 
greens in vegetables, and use sulphur ointment. 
2 No; but Dean and’ Son, 161A, Fleet Street, have 
a one shilling manual by the doctor coming out 
next month, * The Kennel Companion and Ke- 
leree.”” 


BULLFINcHu.—A paper on Boys’ Birds shortly. 


IoNoRAMUS.—There can hardly be a doubt but what 
an appointment as apprentice on board your 
uncle's ship would give you better chances in life 
than if you were to go as a clerk among strangers. 
You may of course not be fit for the sea, but most 
boys would be glad of what seems to be an excep- 
tional opportunity. 


Moowsiixk.—1. In exploding gunpowder by elec- 
tricity you should retard the flash, which now 
passes through the powder too quickly to ignite it. 
2. Charge the jar in the same way as you would 
from the inachine. 3. Thompson's ‘Manual of 
Electricity” is published by Macmillan and Co 
Bedford Street, Strand. 


Boco.—‘ Curfew shall not ring to-night” is in the 
Library of Religious Poetry, published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., and in many of the “ Re- 
citers” and ‘‘ Reading: 


8. BAILEY (Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony) 
certainly! Thanks for the riddles; no ‘“‘exy 
necessary. They are not indigenous to Afr 
il, but have probably been imported to maka 
jal Kaffir laugh. However, here they a 
o ludia, but T'did not go there; I ¢ 
ise I stopped there, The answer it 
ch,’ you understand?” The next is—“‘Ey 
thing has what a German sausage has, or a Gert 
sausage has what everything else has.” ‘The ant 
is, ‘a name.’ Out here there was £5 offered 
the right answer to that, and nobody guesses 
There's another one, but—” Well, it has not 
quite the right tone ubout it, and we thin) 
better not. Send us some more, Bailey, but 
them be of e growth. Give us an evar 
from the place near you, where there are no ¢ 
owing to the natives having extirpated the wh 
and thrown off their yolk ! 


CANNOCK.—We had a long paper on doves, andr 
you to that, 


J. L. T. N, F.—To make a fire-extinguishing « 
pound mix together eight pounds of carbons’ 
soda, four pounds of alum, three pounds ot bs, 
one pound of carbonate of potash, and twenty- 
poutds of silicate of soda solution, and add 
mixture to twenty-eight gallons of water 
had far better buy a few of Harden's grenades. 


A.B. C.—We would rather you did not sen: 
stamps for identification : it has no interest w 
ever for our other readers. Get a stamp alt 
and use a little judgment. This time we will, | 
ever, not disappoint you. 1, Cuba (it says 
2, Norway (it says so); 3, Sweden (it says 
4, Germany ; 5, Germany (it says so); 6, Austr 
7, Wurtemberg (it says so); 8, Italy ; 9, Greec 
says 80); 10, Kussia, 


U. W. D. (Truro.)—Yes ; all weekly readers are 
to get the frontispiece in a packet on the con 
tion of each volume. 


W. J. Por! We have already given several j 
trated articles on balloon-making ; and thougl 
numbers containing them ure now perhaps ot 
print, we have reproduced the whole of the art 
in our “Indoor Games and Recreations.” 
voluine may be ordered through any bookselle 


G. SANasTrR, and many Others.—Re prices of 
Koys ought to understand without being told 
pets of all kinds are to be had from naturalis 
bird-sellers, or by advertising in or studying a 
tisements in papers devoted to live stock. 


1. Strong alum will preserve skin 
paste, or equal parts of salt, alum 


sulphate of soda; rub in twice aday. 2. Re: 
hairs with lime. 
J. Hepparcn. —1. Yes; wash the dog. 2. Pr 


macher's belts, Regent Street, London. 


Samson.—1. Yes: he may be a giant. 2. Blacl 
white canary seed. 3. Fair, 


GrorGr, and many Others 
female rabbits separate. 
Keeper” (Cassell), 
manual on “ Pets 
London). 


HAnorp.— The siskin, or wild canary of Scotlane 
he bought at auy bird-shop fora few shilling: 
never thought mach of then, 


res; keep male 
fet Wright's ** Ri 
r Dr, Gordon Stables's sh 
(F. Warne, Bedford 8 


The Naturalist ‘‘at Home.” 


SIR LUDAR: 
A TORY OF THE DAYS OF THE 
By TA.BoT BAtNes RE 


CHAPTER IX.—HOW I CAUGHT THE MISERICORDE. 


jpxious was I as the | the afternoon, determined rather to lie | had not been there half an hour when I 
hat J hastened back to | there than run the risk of bi nin | heard Ludar’s heavy tramp crashing 
» the wood early in | the uge. It was well I did so, for I | through the underwood. 
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He threw himself beside me, haggard 
and dejected. 

“How is she to know of this?” said he. 

“Tell her,” I answered. 

He smiled sorrowfully. 

“You have never seen the maiden,” 
said he, “or you would know that it is 
no light task. She has me at arm’s 
length. If I tell her of her peril and 
offer my protection she will perhaps say 
she needs not my protection, or that, if 
I like not the peril, 1 need not face it. 
Or she may suspect me of serving 
myself while I denounce my enemy. 
Or she may take the case to Sir William, 
whom I believe to be the captain’s 
friend. To speak plain, Humphrey, I 
am afraid to speak to her, and for that 
reasen I have come to you.” 

“Indeed,” said 1; “if she would not 
hear you, how would she be like to 
heed a plain London ’prentice like me?” 

“ At least she would not suspect you 
of any motive but that of serving her.” 

Little he knew! Yet I never saw 
him less courageous or more humble 
than new. He was a rude, uncouth 
outlaw, he said, and knew none of the 
arts and speeches of a tine gentleman. 
She laughed at his clumsy ways and 
despised his ignorance. She would as 
soon think of trusting her safety to him 
as to this elderly rascal Laker. 

I did my best to reason with him, but 
in vain. At length, by sheer compul- 
sion, he dragged me with him towards 
vie pare reminding me of my vow, and 
bidding me, as I loved him, be his 
deputy in this matter. 

y a lucky fortune, as we approached 
the gate, who should ride up on her 
palfrey but our maiden herself. She 
was alone and without attendant. Lu- 
dar told me afterwards that such was 
her wont. Once he had oflered his 
escort, and she had replied he might 
come if he could premise her merrier 
company than her own. “ Whereat,” 
said Ludar, “I stayed behind.” 

She reined up as she saw us in the 
path before her, and a flush of surprise 
and pleasure sprang to her cheeks. 
How much may a man see in a moment! 
As she sat there, glowing with her 
rapid ride, and glancing from one to the 
other of us, I read a long history in her 
eyes, They were frank and fearless as 
ever ; but as ever and anon they lit on 
Ludar, where he stood uneasy and 
blushing, they seemed to me to soften 
for a moment into a gentleness in which 
T had no share. If before I had only 
guessed my fate, something in her air 
made me sure of it now. And yet, had 
you seen her there, you would have said 
the maiden thinks no better of one of 
these lads than the ether ; nor does she 
think over much of either. 

“Humphrey, my friend,” said she, “I 
am glad to see you, and in this brave 
company. Have you taken service 
under our Knight of the Rueful Coun- 
tenance, or does he follow you ‘” 

“ May it please you.” said I, gallantly, 
“Sir Ludar and I know no service but 
yours.” 

“T knew not thet you ki.:w one 
another,” said she, ignoring my speech. 
“Have you been hunting the English 
Queen’s deer again, Sir Knight /” 

“No, maiden,” said Ludar, gravely. 
“But Humphrey here hath news for 
you if you will hear it.” 


Thus put forward, I related as 
shortly as possible what I had over- 
heard in the park. She listened calmly, 
yet I could tell by the paling of her 
cheeks and the heaving of her bosom 
that my story was a shock to her. 

“Tf this be true,” said she, presently, 
“as I suppose it is, why stand we idly 
here?” 


' 
“The captain quitted the Hall at 


daybreak,” said I, “I saw him go. _To- 
night the letter should reach Sir Wil- 
liam announcing his detention at Court. 
and committing you to the charge of 
this man Laker.” 

“Before which time,” said the maiden, 
resolutely, “I shall be far enough away, 
and with a better escort. What say 
you, Sir Ludar! When shall we set 
out ?” 

So she had accepted our protection 
before ever we offered it! It would 
have done you good to mark the joyous 
smile on Ludar’s face as he suw an his 
difficulties vanish, and found that she 
took him after all for her champion. 

“Tn an hour’s time,” said he, “if it be 
not too speedy a making ready.” 

“Tis a long journey,” said she. 
“Which way do we go? and are we to 
gallop from here to Ireland all the way 
with the enemy at our heels ?” 

Then I spoke. 

“By your leave,” said I, “I know of 
an easier and safer way than the road. 
There is a trading ship sails to-morrow 
from London Bridge to Leith. I know 
the captain, a Frenchman. If the lady 
will trust herself by sea.” 

“Trust the sea!” cried she, with a 
laugh. “Why, Humphrey, my heart 
bounds at the thought of it. 1 was 
born on the sea. I played by it as a 
child. It is the only thing free under 
heaven. Of course we will go by sea. 
And while our pursuers play hide aud 
seek by road, we shall be drinking the 
salt breeze, listening to the music of 
the waves, and watching the happy 
gulls as they wheel round our heads or 
speed forward with tidings of our 
coming.” 

And she laughed like a child to whom 
a holiday had been offered, so that we, 
had there been « thousand roads, could 
have chosen no other for her or our- 
selves. 

Two hours later, as it grew dusk, I 
lay in a boat beneath the willows, where 
the park sloped down to the river's 
edge. Thanks to Sir William’s gout, 
and the absence of the captain, his 
guest, no one had taken the trouble to 
recognise me and ask me my business. 
And any one who may have seen me 
there would certainly have set medown 
asa waterman to some guest at the Hall, 
waiting my orders. 

So indeed I was: and as the moments 
passed T grew impatient and anxious. 
The tide would scarcely serve us all the 
way ; and should the Frenchman haul 
his anchor too early on the morrow, we 
might tind him gone. Besides, every 
moment they delayed, the man Laker 
might perchance suspect what was 
afoot, and take measures to spoil our 
escape. 

At length they came, Ludar support- 
ing the old nurse, the serving-man 
cacrying a box; the maiden walking 
quietly in front, as calmly as if she were 
taking an evening walk to hear the 


Not a word wi 
mbarked, or until th 
hoat, with I and me at the oar 
was dropping swiftly down the streat 
Then the old woran broke out. 

“A plague on these children’s antic: 
cried she. “Here be we, at an ho: 
wheu honest folk should be abed, slin 
ing down the river like pirates, wi 
neer a pillow to our backs or a 
to our bones—and for why ¢ W 


nightingale 
spoken as UC. 


I to say to my master, your fath 
child, when he knows of your rumni 
thus from your Jawful guardian, a 
ra 


coumnitting yourself to a brace of 
boned gallowglasses that ye scarce 
the names of, and, for all we know, 
bringing us into worse plight than e 
they pretend to save us from / Ohor 
glad [ shall be to see ye safe unc 
O'Neill's roof ; for since the day 1 } 
charge of ye I never knew a mome 
Pete. Are yeu not ashamed, hus: 
jad ye not lesson enough among 
low ‘prentices that day in the tie 
and among the gallants here at Ri 
mond, that ye trust yourself now, ¢ 
and me too, poor body that dese 
better of ye, to a parcel of loons o 
wild voyage like this? Innocent, 
deed! I fancy I can see the ship t 
talk of, and the hills of old Tirconn 
Take my word, ‘tis a trap to lead 
back to Novant girl, and no more. 4 
then you had better gone west with 
captain than east with these.” 

Thus she complained, and the mai 
soothed her as best she could, and ¢ 
posed her gently to rest. Amongs 
we made the poor body a bed on 
floor of the hoat, where she migh 
least lay her limbs at ease. 

For an hour or more she broke 
fully inte murmurs and complaints 
presently, as we neared Chiswick, ¢ 
came to her help and ours. 

{After that, the night seemed tc 
like a dream. The serving-mman 
snoring in the prow, and only we t 
sat up to feast on the beauty of 
night. ‘The moon rode high above 
heads, changing the river into as 
band, and deepening the myste 
shadows of the crowding wood 
either bank. Not a sound was } 
but the regular plash of our blades 
nothing moved but our gliding 
and the silent water which bor 
Ludar, lugging steadily at lis 
spoke not a word. Yet [ knew, tk 
IT was at his back, where his 
rested, and what was the big cont¢ 
his heart. As for me, lulled tb 
music of our oars, and entrancedt Y¥ 
balmy brightness of the night. T 4 
ny great sorrow, and with my ey 
her fair face, felt a strange peace, 
I think was she, as she sat therre., 
in the stern, her form clear cut. zay 
the silver water behind, inci 
to the restfulness of the scenes, 
eyes, gazing far away, seemed te> 1 
in them the wandering rays ¢ 
moon; and when presenthy, 
heeding, perhups, what she” Qj 
broke into a soft murmurirage 
which rose and fell with the cade. 
our oars, I, at least, felt the Bye 
ment complete. 

Little dreamed any of us Iiogy 
the peace of that brief voyagre: - 
be broken! 

When the midsummer daw-3, 
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ze moonkeams from off the water, we 
sd rahed Battersea, on a fast falling 
Je. Before we reached Lambeth the 
-rea was turning against us, and it 
veded all the strength of our arms 
zetthat tomake headway. Yet how 
allwetire? She never drooped the 
_velong night, nor, when she perceived 
sgst vigour her music lent to our 
meng, did she weary of chanting to 
a Keeping close under the marshy 
mithern bank to escape the current, 
slowly made our way, till we came 


wa 
x eogth within sight of the bridge. 
Then ensued a toil beside which the 
shears of the night were as nothing, 
ie the angry tide swirled fiercely 
anugh the narrow way, threatening, 
tien we approached it, to drive us 
wkup stream. Yet, by dint of much 
“ort, and clinging to the piles, and 
wm than all, Ludar’s notable exploits 
the oars, we won through at last. 
first sound that met our ears was a 
ry “ Yeo-ho!” somewhere near, and, 
vag up, 1 saw the Frenchman, with 
> Queen's Hag at his masthead, mak- 
ready,so soon as the tide turned, to 
zh anchor and drop seaward. 
de looked over at usdoubtfully as we 
nkd him and came alongside; but 
va he saw me and he what was 
itor wind, he lowered his ladder and 
a us up into the ship. t : 
4-was a poor man, he said, and his 
ip was ill-titted for so much company ; 
»fwe misliked not his price, and the 
«.~ pat up with the rest, why, then, 
$= auld take us. 
“-n the waiden told him to make 
easy about the price. She had 
vrewithal to satisfy him on that 
+, Whereupon the Frenchman grew 
rous civil, and bade her consider 
=p as her own; while, as for Ludar 
serving-man and me, what we 
in money, said he, he would take 
asin work. This suited us well, 
business was settled. 
= it wanted two hours yet to the 
rf the tide, I begged my new cap- 
&s leave, while we waited, to take 
& «at in which we had come to where 
tid be restored to its rightful 
“-t. The Frenchman agreed, not 
vat difficulty, “for,” said he, “so 
- . as the tide gives I must weigh 
+. with you or without you. 
:- theless, if you must go, go.” 
_ilar, too, dissuaded me from ven- 
2. But the maiden said: “Why 
-thim, Sir Knight? Humphrey is 
+ -uld that he cannot be trusted ; and 


it was not for 
promising to 
I let myself down 
ed lustily to the 
ge. urst not 
rds where I was 
ibered my old 
the Bridge, and 
to his care, 
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who would see it duly returned to its 
owner. Besides, where better, thought 
I, could I tind a shawl for old Judy 
than among the mervers on the Bridge? 

So up to the Bridge I _clambered, 
merry to think how soon I, and all I 
loved best, should be far away dn the 
free sea, with our enemies all behind, 
and our hopes all before. 

Will Peake hailed me civilly, and, 
hearing of my plight, readily charged 
himself with the business of the boat. 
Then it seemed to me I could not do 
better than consult him about the 
cloak, and I did so; whereat he pufted 
himself very big, and said, if I meant 
to make the garment myself, he could 
sell me the stutt, if not, I must go into 
Cheap, and_buy one ready made at the 
shops. SoI thanked him, and hastened 
with quick strides citywards. 

Ihad hoped to get my merchandise 
over on the Bridge. Yot there was 
ample time to spare even without haste. 
For all that, 1 ran, longing to ve safe 
back on the Miséricorde. 

Now, just as I came near the Steel- 
yard (where you turn by Dowgate to- 
wards Wallbrook) I met a party of 
soldiers loitering in the road, as it 
seemed in quest of somedody. Seeing 
me running their way, they closed upon 
me as I came up, and bade me halt. I 
bade them, angry enough, unhand me 
and let me go by, as I was an honest 
citizen, and pressed on an errand to 
Cheapside. At this they laughed, and 
said that was what every man they 
caught vowed, and since they did not 
like the looks of me, I must away with 
them to see what their captain would 
say of we. 

I protested in vain that I was in 
urgent haste ; they laughed over again, 
and hauled me away to a tavern hard 
by, where they said their captain lodged 
and would see me presently. 

All this time the minutes were flying, 
and I was at my wits’ end what to do. 
It seemed to me wisest, if I could, to 
humour them, if perchance they might 
be coaxed to let me go. But when, 
after waiting half an hour, the captain 
did not appear, I felt I must do some- 
thing or give up hope of reaching the 
ship in time. So I beckoned the leader 
of the band to me. 

“Friend,” said I, as civilly as I could, 
“indeed Iam not the man you take 
me for; I ama sailor, bound to a mer- 
chant vessel, which in half an hour is 
to sail on the tide for sea—” 

“ A sailor?” quoth he; “nay, by my 
body, thou’rt a soldier now, my lad. and 
a brave one to boot. We want lads of 
thy build for the wars; so rest thee 
content to travel by land instead of by 
sea. Here’s money on it,” thrusting 
silver into my hand, “let’s see how 
neatly thou canst turn up a tankard 
to the Queen’s health !” 

“No,” cried I, letting the money 
drop, “I am no soldier. And as for 
money,” said I, pulling out my lady’s 
purse, “here is an angel for you, good 
man, if you but let me 

“Oh, ho,” cried he, “’ tisa lad with a 

urse, is it? So much the better for us. 
Here, comrades,” cried he. 

But I waited for no more. The bells 


of Cheap were already chiming the 
hour. ith a blow of my fist I felled 


him, and breaking through the rest of 


them before they comprehended what 
I was about, I took to iny heels. 

Then ensued a hue and ery the like 
of which Thames Street had not often 
witnessed. ‘The soldiers, encumbered 
as they were with their haress, could 
only shout and raise the town. Others, 
more fleet, pressed me hard; others, 
coming to meet the uproar, hustled me, 
and struck at me, and tripped ine as 
went by. But I had not wrestled and 
played football in Finsbury Fields for 
nought. At length the crowd became 
so great, all running one way, that not 
a man knew why he ran, or what it was 
all about. As for me, when J saw that, 
I mingled with the crowd, and shouted 
“Stop thief!” with the loudest of 
them. Then, when no one thought of 
me, I slipped quickly down to the 
water's edge, and flung myself into the 
tirst wherry I found. 

But by this time the hour was long 
gone by, for we had been chasing half 
an hour up and down, up Watling 
Street, across Cheap, behind the New 
Exchange, up Cornhill, down Gracious 
Street, and along the new Fish street 
towards the Bridg e, so that when, imore 
dead than alive, I struck out into the 


stream and shot the Bridge, not a sign’ 


was there of the Miséricorde. 

I was teripted to give it up then, and 
let who would take me. And, indeed, 
there seemed a good chance of thiit, for 
the owner of my wherry, supposing me 
to be the thief I seemed, was already 
out after me, and in another few minutes 
the hue and er by water would ie as 
loud as that by land. Soon I went on 
the rapid ebb for dear life. And casting 
my eyes upward, I noticed that the air 
was still and windless, so that wherever 
she was, the Miséricorde could be get- 
ting little help from her canvas. And 
if she were only drifting on the tide, 
why should not I with my oars wake as 
good or better pace than she ¢ 

Yet I confess I was sorily vexed to 
think that they had gone without me, 
and when I remembered further that I 
had the lady’s purse with me, I could 
have thrown myself, in despair, over my 
boat's side. What would they think 
and say of me? 

I could see the waterman’s boat be- 
hind me coming through the bridge, 
and guessed well enough that some 
other craft near it were joining in the 
pursuit. So I pulled desperately, and 
made my boat fly down the stream. 
Yet ever as I turned and looked ahead 
there was no sign of the Miséricorde. 
Worse still, a flutter of breeze on my 
brow showed that the wind was already 
coming, and then, as I knew, I might 
row my arms off and never catch her, 
The dogged waterman behind me still 
held on and seemed to be gaining. 
Little wonder if he did, for I had been 
rowing all night, and now my arms 
began to flag. Yet what was his stake 
on this race compared to mine! So 
away down the stream I pulled past 
Deptford and the Queen's Palace at 
Greenwich. Turning my looks now 
forward, now backward, and prayin, 
each minute for a sight of the Misén- 
corde. A little past Greenwich I was 
near meeting my end, for, looking 
eagerly for a sight of my pursuers 
behind, I failed to perceive a boat 
crossing the river ahead of me; nor, 
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was it till my boat’s nose struck her 
tull in the side that I was aware of the 
obstacle. The man and woman in the 
boat (which seemed to be a_ floating 
pedlar’s shop plying among the ships) 
rated me roundly, and 1 had much 
ado to persuade them that no harm 
was done, and that if any one had 
a right to complain I had. I was 
rowing on, to put an end to the parley, 
when my eye caught sight of a bundle 
of garments on the boat’s poop. 

“Stay,” cried I, “to show that I bear 
you no malice, I will even make a 
purchase of you, if you have what I 
require.” 

“Name it,” said they, doubtfully. 

“Have you a cloak warm enough 
and smart enough to wrap my poor old 
mother in when I take her on the 
water {” said I. 

“That have we,” cried the woman, 
fumbling in the heap, “but ’tis more 
than you will pay.” 

“How much ?” T demanded. 

She said a half-angel; but when I too 
eagerly pulled out my mistress’s purse 
to pay her, her eyes gleamed and she 
sad she was mistaken, she had no cloak 
there for less than a gold angel. 

” Show it me,” said I, coming along- 
side. 

It was what I wanted, yet I durst not 
say so. So I snatched it by force, and, 
tossing the woman an angel, made off 
with my prize, leaving them amazed 
and shouting that they had been robbed 
and left beggars. 

While I delayed thus, my pursuers 
had gained rapidly upon me, and I saw 
I must pull away in earnest if I was to 
avoid them. So, comforted to have the 
cloak, and resolved, if I rowed all the 
way from here to the sea, [ would over- 
take the Miséricorde, I cast aside all 
Janguor and made my craft once more 
leap through the water. The wind was 
freshening fast and helped me on. Alas! 
I well knew it would soon do the same 
for the Frenchman’s sails ahead, as well 
as for my pursuers behind. I own these 
latter were stronger rowers than I, for 
still they seemed to be creeping up 
upon me at every stroke, and by nothing 
T could do was I able to put more dis- 
tance between us. Should they over- 
take me, there would be more delay, 
and that, whatever came of it, meant 
that the ship would be gone beyond all 
reach. However, when at length I 
swung round the point and looked up 
the broad reach that leads to Woolwich, 
there, to my joy, half a mile ahead was 
the Miséricorde, setting her sails and 
waiting on the coming breeze. 

I paused not to shout, but gathered 
together all my powers and let out with 
my oars unti thought they would 
crack. For half an hour I could not say 
whether I was gaining on her, or my 
waterman on me. At length I resolved 
to risk the short delay of a signal. So 
I stood in my boat waving the cloak 
over my head and shouting “ Haloo!” 
with all the breath in my body. I durst 
not wait more than a moment to watch 
for «a reply. None came, but instead, 
the topsails bellied with the wind. I 
flung inyself with a groan on my seat, 
and took back wy oars. Already the 
watermuan was within shouting distance, 
and his comrades not far behind. But 
Lheeded not their cries, and plunged 


my oars once again in bitter chase. It 
was long before I durst look round. 
Then, to my surprise, | saw her stand- 
ing away in to the Essex shore with all 
her sails full of wind. Then all seemed 
lost, till I reflected that she must come 
back for another tack before she could 
clear the bend ; and, if so, I was safe. 
So L kept steadily on, scarcely holding 
my own with my pursuers, until at 
length TI saw her put about and bear 
down full upon me. It was an anxious 
time as she cameup. No one on board, 
it was clear, guessed who I might be ; 
nor, I think, did any one perceive me as 
I lay there, except the man at the prow, 
who, seeing me resolved to be run down, 
left me to take my will. By this time 
my pursuer was a hundred yards away, 
thinking himself sure of me at last, and 
saving his breath. Jt was a race whe- 
ther he or the Miséricorde would be 
upon me the sooner. But I settled that. 


For, as the ship came up, slowing to- 
wards the end of her tack, I took a few 
strokes our te ment bers and thet furt 
ing my tis he quickly slippec 
close under. I had already marked a 
rope that hung from the poop within 
reach, and on this, when the moment 
cane, I ventured all. Taking the cloak 
over my shoulder, and casting away my 
oars, I sprang to my feet, and gave one 
leap which sent my empty boat stagger 
ing back into her owner's Vanda: while it 
lett me hanging ’twixt heaven and earth 

To haul myself aboard was the work 
of a minute; even as I did so, I could 
see out of the corner of my eye wy pur- 
suer staring round at me, amazed 
while he reached out to secure his 
truant craft. But that was all I saw of 
him, for next moment I stood on deck 
half fainting, face to face with Ludar 
and the maiden and a stranger. 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JULES 


VERNE, 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ALL TOGETHER. 


i he colony was again complete, and 
concord reigned at French Den— 
concord that was to be untroubled for 


the future. More than once already 
Donagan, without saying anything t« 
his comrades, had been Jed to think Thay 
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¢spid had been his obstinacy; and 

Wileox, Cross, and Webb had had simi- 

jar thoughts. After what Briant had 

done, Donagan’s better nature had 
viumphed, and the change was to be 
isting. 

But French Den was in serious 

danger. It was exposed to the attack 
vd seven well-armed scoundrels ; 
sviously, Walston’s best course was to 
lave the island as soon as he could; 
hut if he came to suspect the existence 
ada little colony well provided with all 
tht he wanted, he would not refrain 
from an attack in. which he had almost 
every chance of success. The boys 
vould be obliged to be most careful not 
to go far from Zealand River or the 
hike so long as he was in the island. 

Donagan was asked if he had seen 
any trace of the sailors on his journey 
tack to Bear Rock. 

“No,” said he. ‘* But when we went 
lack we did not go the same way as at 
first.” 

“But we are sure that Walston went 
of to the eastward,” said Gordon. 

“Agreed,” answered Donagan, “but 
\» went along the shore, while we came 
‘through Beech Forest. If you look at 
the map you will see there is a very 
‘old curve just above Deception Bay, 
and there is a good stretch of country 
there where the men could take refuge 
athout going too far away from their 
loat. But perhaps Kate can tell us 
thereabouts Charman Island is?” 

Kate had already been asked by Gor- 
jon and Briant, and could tell them 
thing. After the burning of the 
‘~vern, Mr. Evans had laid the course 
the boat straight for the American 
ontiment, and consequently Charman 
\slamd could not be very far away from 
it. But the name of the island on which 
be had been cast he had never men- 
tioned during the storm. The numerous 
archipelagoes on the coast must be with- 
in a short distance, and there were very 
plausible reasons for Walston to try 
and reach them, and in the meantime to 
stay on the eastern shore. If he could 
enly get his boat into a seaworthy state, 
he would not have much trouble in 

: i the South American coast. 

~ Unless,” said Briant, “he comes to 

the mouth of East River, and finding 
there traces of your camp, Donagan, 
resolves to search farther inland.” 

- But what traces?” replied Donagan. 
~A few cinders! what would that tell 
him ? that the island is inhabited! and 
af so, the scoundrels would only think 
of hiding themselves.” . 

- Exactly,” said Briant. “ Until they 
discovered that the population of the 
island consisted of a percel of boys. We 
must do nothing to let him know who 
we are. And that reminds me, Dona- 
e did you fire your gun on your 

ey beck to Deception Bay?” is 
“No: and that is eaten strange, 
sid Donagan smiling. ‘or I am 
ae Meter rear to burn too much pow- 
der. When we left the a we nae a 
ame, and no shooting 

= are, eal our presence, Last 
~pht’ Wiloox was going Ww fire at the 
Kily you arrived in time 

iguar, but luek¥ 6 the risk of i 
td saved my lite @ ace 
bwn.” no more about that, 

“You need $B iant- “But don’t let 


Donagan,” said 


us have another 
away from Trap 
on our reserves.” 

It was at this time that a new dis- 
covery was made, adding to the comfort 
of French Den. It was not made by 
Gordon, although he was a good 
botanist, but to Kate the whole credit 
belonged. On the edge of Bog Woods 
there were a certain number of trees, 
measuring from fifty to sixty feet high. 
If the axe hedl spared them it was bet 
cause their w was very stringy, and 
promised to be but poor fuel for the | 


n fired ; let us keep 
oods, and let us live 


him and Kate went to Bog Woods. 
After examining the tree Gordon 
thought it might be one of those galac- 
tendrons of which there are so many in 
the forests of North America, and he 
was not mistaken. 

It was a valuable discovery. All that 
was needful was to make an incision in 
the bark, and a milky sap would flow, 
having the taste and nutritious proper- 
ties of the milk of the cow. If left to 
stand it would coagulate and form ex- 
cellent cheese, and at the same time it 
would yield very pure wax, not unlike 


“Gordon made a gash in the bark, and out flowed the sap.” 


fires in the hall and enclosure. The | 
leaves were of oblong form, alternating | 
with knots on the branches and _ ter- 
minated by a leathery point. 

The tirst time Kate saw one of these 
trees—it was the 25th of October—she 
exclaimed,— 

“Oh! why there’s a cow tree !” 

Dole and Costar, who were with her, 
burst. into a shout of laughter. 

“What is a cow tree?” asked one. 

“Do the cows eat it?” asked the 
other. 

“No, papooses, no,” said Kate. “It 
is so called. because it yields milk, and 
better milk than your vicugna’s.” 

When she returned to French Den 
Kate told Gordon of her discovery. 
Gordon at once called Service, and with | 


veeswax, of which capital candles could 
be made, : te 
“Well,” said Service, “if it isa cow 


| tree or a tree cow, we inay as well milk 


it? 

And unknown to himself he used the 
very same expression as the Indians, 
for they “ milk the tree.” 

rdon made a gash in the bark of 
the galactendron, and out flowed the 
sap; and Kate caught two good pints 
of it in a cup she had brought with 
her. 

It is a whitish liquor, appetising 
enough to look at, and comprising the 
same elements as cow's milk. At the 
same time it is more nourishing, 
thicker, and has a more agreeable 
savour. 
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November had begun, and there was 


still no trace of suspicious characters | 
riant even doubt- | 


round French Den. 
ed it the survivors of the Severn were 
still on the island. But had not Donagan 
seen with his own eyes that the boat 
was in a bad way, with her broken 


inast, tattered sails, and shattered side / | 


It is and Mr. Evans would know 
this—if Charman Island had been near 
® continent or archipelago, the boat 
might have been sufficiently put to 
rights and gone to sea. It was possible 
for Walston to have left the island. 
Had he done so? That would have to be 
discovered before the usual round of life 
was resumed, 

Nevertheless, it was very irksome to 
live in this way—contined to the space 
between Zealand River, the lake, the 
forest, and the cliff. And Briant was 
constantly considering how he might 
find out if Walston had left, or where 
he had lighted his camp fire. 

Perhaps he might discover this from 
some elevation during the night !_ The 
idea took possession of him. Unfor- 
tunately, except the cliff, which at its 
highest point was only 200 feet above 
the sea, the island had no hills of im- 
portance. Donagan and some of the 


others had been to Auckland Hill, but | 
from there they could not even see the ' 
other shore of the lake, and no smoke | 


or glare had been seen above the hori- 
zon. It would be necessary to go a few 
hundred feet higher for the range of 
vision to extend to the rocks of Decep- 
tion Bay. 

Briant then had a very hazardous 
idea--a mad idea it may be thought— 
that he would have nothing to do with 
at first. But it haunted him with such 


1b, 


persistency that he eventually adopted , 


It will he remembered that the flying : 


of the kite had been postponed. After 
the arrival of Kate with the news of 
the survivors of the Severn at large on 
the eastern shore, the project of sending 
up into the air something that could be 
seen from all points of the island had 
been abandoned. 

But if the kite could not be used as a 
signal, could it not be used for the pur- 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH 


HE next medal, the twenty-seventh, was 
granted for the great battle of St. 
Vincent, on the 14th of February, 1797; 


the next for the capture of the Resigtance ‘ 
and Constance by the San Fiorenzo and_; 


our old friend the Nymphe on the 8th of 
March. Thi-~ was a very sinart affair, the 
frigates being in sight of the Brest fleet, 
consisting of fourteen ships of the line and 
six frigates, and the wind being a leading 
one out of the harbour. However, the 
Nymphe and her consort made a dash at 
the Frenchmen, and in a few minutes 
captured the fir-t ship, and then went on, 
and in ten minutes settled the other—and, 
strange to say, without the loss of a man in 
either encounter. Two such ships were 


pose of a reconnaissance so necessary 
to the colony’s safety { 

Yes! And that is what had seized 
on Briant’s imagination. 
bered having read in an English paper 
of a lady being lifted from the ground 
hanging to the tail of a kite specially 
made tor the purpose. Well! what a 
lady had done surely a boy could do! 
That there was a certain danger in the 
attempt mattered little. The risk would 
he nothing compared to the result 
which might be obtained. If all pre- 
cautions were taken that prudence re- 
quired, was there not a chance that the 
operation would succeed? That is why 
Briant, although he was not in a posi- 


tion to calculate mathematically the | 


ascensional force required by such an 
apparatus, convinced himself that the 
apparatus would do if made larger and 
stronger than it had been. And then 
in the middle of the night he could be 
lifted a few hundred feet in the air, 
and perhaps detect the light of the fire 
somewhere in the district between the 
lake and Deception Bay. 

It was the evening of the 4th of 
November when he asked Gordon, 
Donagan, Wilcox, Webb, and Baxter 
Hy come and talk over something with 
him. 

He told them he proposed to make 
use of the kite. 


“What use?” asked Wilcox. “By 
letting it up?” 
“Certainly,” said Briant. “It was 


made to be let up.” 

“During the day ?” asked Baxter. 

“No,” said Briant, “for Walston 
would see it, while during the night—-” 

“But if you hang a lantern to it,” 
said Donagan, “it will attract his 
attention just as much.” 

“But Iam not going to send up the 
lantern.” 

* Then what are you going to do?” 
said Gordon. 

“T am going to see if the Severn 
people are still on the island.” 

And then Briant, not without some 
uneasiness, lest his plan should be re- 


‘ ceived unfavourably, unfolded it in a 


few words. 
His comrades did not laugh. Gordon 


By W. J. Gorpos, 


PART IV. 


not so cheaply won every day. The Resis- 
tance had her name changed to the Fisgard 
—Fisgard being the bay from which she 
was bound—and we shall meet with her 
again. 

The twenty-ninth grant of the medal 
was for a boat action, the cutting out of 
the Mutine, by our old friends the Lively 
and Minerve, on the 29th of May, 1797. 
The Mutine was at anchor in the bay of 
Santa Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe, 
when the frigates sighted her, and Captain 
Ben Hallowell, of the Lively, dispatched 
the boats of the two frigates on the errand. 
They were commanded by Lientenant 
Hardy of the Minerve (afterwards Captain 
Hardy of the Victory), and started between 


He remem- ' 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


asked if he was speaking serious! 
the others seeined to approve o 
notion. They saw nothing impossible 
a nocturnal ascent of such a charact 
If everything was done that could 
done to ensure safety they were will 
to try it. 

“But,” said Donagan, “the kite 5 
have got is not big enough.” 

“No,” said Briant, “we must mak 
bigger and stronger.” 

“It remains to be seen,” said Wile 
“if a kite will resist—” 

“There is no doubt about that,” s 
Baxter. 

“Besides, it has been done.” s 
Briant. And he told them about 
lady who had made the experiment. 

“All depends,” he concluded, “on 
size of the kite and the force of 
wind at the time of the ascent.” 

“What height are you going up tc 
asked Baxter. 

“TI think if we get up about se 
hundred feet,” answered Briant, “ 
should see the light of a tire in any p 
of the island.” 

“Well! Let us do it,” said Servi 
“and the sooner the better! Tam ti 
of not being able to go where I like. 

“And we all want to get out : 
visit our traps,” said Wilcox. 

“Tam tired of not being able to 
a shot,” said Donagan. 

“We'll start on it to-morrow,” ¢ 
Briant. 

A few minutes afterwards he + 
alone with Gordon. 

“Do you seriously think of go 
aloft in this way ?” asked the latter. 

“T mean to try, Gordon !” 

“It isa very dangerous performan 

“Less than you think, perhaps.” 

“And which of us is going to risk 
life in the attempt 1” 

“You first, Gordon,” said Bri: 
“Tf the lot falls on you.” 

“Then you are going to settle it 
lot?” 

“He who does it must do it of 
own free will.” 

“Then your choice is already mad 

“Ty think so.” 

And Briant clasped Gordon’s hanc 


(To be continued.) 


NAVY. 


two and three o’clock in the afternoon. 
boats boarded and carried the brig in 
face of a tire of musketry that alar 
the town and garrison and a large shi} 
the roads, and brought down a concentri 
fire upon them. The lightness of the v 
made it necessary for the boats to take 
brig in tow, and for nearly an hour the : 
were rowing within range. By four o’c 
the Mutine was out of gunshot, and b 
a well-built, well-armed vessel she 
added to the navy at once, and Hardy 
in command of her. She had 113 mei 
board of her when the attack began. 
The next medal grant was for the fan 
neral action of Camperdown; the 1 
for the frigate action in which the Ph 
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apured the Néréide. 9 This was another 
meofa chase and a battle to follow. It 
won the 2th of December, 1797. The 

Phebe was the larger vexsel, carrying 
perier guns, but having fewer men. The 
das lasted into the night. At nine o'clock 
the Nerdide bezan to tire her stern chasers 
aniburn bine hghts, as if im challenge; then 
unexpectedly she put in stays, and the 
Phebe, under a cloud of canvas, swept by 
lerto be well peppered as she passed ; but 
won the Britisher was round, ani in the 
mnlight the vessels passed each other on 
mposite tacks, and exchanged broadsides, 
ai then they were round ayain, and, back- 
iytheir maintopsails, set to work in earnest 
oratout an hour, when the Frenchman 
ialed down his light and _ hailed that he 
srrendered. 

The next medal action was a more 
wmuns affair, On the 21st April, 1798, 
eT4+-gun ship Mars, Captain Alexander 
Hod. chased and brought to bay the 
french 74-zun ship Hercule, Captain Pierre 
UHeritier, and beat her after one of the 
hhormnest fights that ever took place on 
vver. The duel took place about nine 
‘ames from Brest. | Finding that he could 
“t eeape, L’Heritier anchored and furled 
is and waited for the Mars in the hest 
-ition to settle with her. Ata quarter-past 
re atnight he tired hie first broadside, 
ih way alinost immediately returned, 
xa Captain Hood finding the current would 
‘tallow him to take upa proper position 
der way dropped his anchor. The anchor 
“his port bow got entangled with the 
hor on the starboard bow of the Hercule, 
A with their sides rubbing together the 
.18 fonght to the end. So close were the 
os that it was found impossible to run 
t the lower deck guns, and they were 
mL inboard ; and when the fight was over 
“+ sides of the ships were all blackened 
# burnt. The struggle lasted for more 
‘an an hour, during which the French 
ade two unsnecessful attempts to board. 
tw Mars had her hammocks, boats, and 
care spars shot through, and some of her 
‘mtx damaged; while the Hercule’s star- 
ard side was riddled and shattered. When 
= French hailed that they surrendered, 
‘xetain Hood had been mortally wounded, 
ithe first lientenant was absent from 
“we quarter-deck, and the second lieutenant, 
iowker, finding that the firing had ceased, 
= his quarters on the main deck, and, at 
-+ head of a party of men, boarded and 
mk possession. The Mars lost 30 killed 
ad missing and sixty wounded ; what the 
:rempeh lost is not known. The ships were 

rv equally matched, the slight advantage 
> number of crew and tonnage being on 

- 2 side of the Hercule, which, with her 
-ame tran=lated, made a name for herself 

the British navy. 

The next. occasion for which the medal 
wae granted was Price's defence of Marcon 
-. the 6th of May. Marcon was one of 
far small islands off the coast of Nor- 
andy, captured by Sir Sidney Smith in 
‘he Diamond in 1795, and used as a recon- 
woitring station. On it a determined attack 
~.» made from La Hogue, the French force 
‘ring 6,000 men, in fifty-two gun-brigs and 

:-huttomed boats. The British were 500 
iE wld, eounting seamen, marines, and 
ialids': and with a loss of one killed and 
var wounded they drove off the invaders, 
ah lost 900 killed or drowned, and nearly 
4) woanded. It was @ mere artillery duel, 
“which the land guns were so well served 
ud aimed as to cut the boats “into chips. 

-as granted to Captain 
The next medal w28 Fo 64-gun ship Lion 
ley Dixon, who 1m. cy 


me x igates off Carthagena 
ap four S eal fre them, the Santa 
captul 


lenstea. for the Battle of the 


ad c . 
The next medal re ‘gallant action with a 
The nex 


irate on the 7th of August. At five o'clock 
In the afternoon of that day the 14-gun brig 
Espoir, Captain Bland, was convoying a 


tleet of merechantmen off Cape Windmill, | 


near Gibraltar. A large ship came up, 
seemingly steering to cut off some of the 
vessels. The Espoir hauled out from the 
convoy and made all sail for the stranger. 
The stranger showed no colours, but as soon 


as the brig came within hail her captain . 


roy coolly requested Captain Bland to go 
to leeward and strike or he would sink 
him, enforcing his threat with a solitary 
shot, and then a broadside. The Espoir 


returned the fire immediately, and for tive 


hours a brisk contest raged, at the end of 
which the pirate captain requested the 
Espoir to ceave firing as he was a Genoese ; 
at the same time he kept his ship shooting 
ahead, as if to gain a raking position, and 
Captain Bland, having in vain ordered him 
to come on rd, ayain began firing, and 
about eleven o'clock the pirate lowered all 


spiriting state of things, but Captain M 
tin—late of the Santa Margaretta— was no’ 
& man to give in, and #0, pegging away hy 
the side of the Immortalité, he got his men 
to make better practice, and in a few 
Minutes quite a transformation scene oc: 
curred. Down went the Frenchman's mizeu- 
mast, then his mainmast, then his fore. 
mast, and then his riddled hull gave signs 
of sinking, and he surrendered. ‘Ihe Fi- 
gard lost 36 killed and wounded, the Im 
mortalité lost 105, including her captain 
and first lieutenant; and it was with wreat 
ditticulty that the ships were got into Ply- 
mouth. 

The next medal action resulted in the 
capture of the finest frigate then atloat. On 
the 19th of February, 1799, the 38-2un 
frigate Sibyle (the one that was taken by 
the Romney) sailed from Madras Roads in 
search of the French 44-gun frigate Forte, 
which had become the terror of the Indian 
On the evening of the 28th, when eff 


BGs. 


The Zulu Medal. 


his sails and gave in. The ship proved to 
be the Liguria, of 42 guns all told, manned 
by 120 rascals of all nations, and Captain 
Bland had véry much to be thankful for at 
gaining 80 easy a victory over a vessel 
whose broadside was four times as heavy as 
his own. 

The next medal was for Warren’s victory 
on the 12th October, 1798. The next was 

ranted for the capture of the Immortalité by 
the Fisgard we saw captured under the name 
of the Resistance. e Fisgard was newly 
commissioned, and with an inexperienced 
crew, Was cruising off Brest on the 30th of 
October, when she sighted and chased the 
stranger, who fought her as she fled, and in 
twenty-five minutes shot away the whole 


of her running rigging, so that she had to | 


drop astern and refit. This did not take 
the Fisgard long. In an hour she was 
ready again, and on she went in pursuit 
and caught the flyin; 
engaged Aer: Then the French changed 
their tactics and fired so low into the Fis- 
gard’s hull that she soon had six feet of 


water in her hold. This was not an in- to board, but, finding the Siby 


the South Sand Head, Captain Cooke 
noticed tlashes of guns in the distance, and, 
setting their direction by compass, he ex- 
tinguished his lights and tacked off in 
chase. He found three ships in a cluster, 
one of them, from her size and warlike ap- 

arance, evidently the Forte. Right and 
left of her were the Endeavour and Lord 
Mornington, two heavily-laden ships from 
China, that she had just taken. The Forte 
took the Sibylle for another merchant ship, 
and as she came up gave her a broadside, 
which merely cut the jib-stay. The Sibylle, 
beautifully handled, came round as if to 
take up her fighting position on the port 
quarter of the Forte, but suddenly bearin 
up, she slipped past within a few feet or 
her stern, and poured into the Frenchman 
a most terrible treble-shotted broadside 


| that swept all before it, and then roundin 


Immortalité and ; 


up under her lee n@ furious cannonade 
at half pistol-shot distance. At almost the 
beginning of the action Captain Cooke was 


! mortally wounded. Soon the Forte, with 


intending 


her mizenmast gone, lutfed ap 
le prepared, 
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she fell off again and resumed her firing. 
It was not long before she ceased, and she 
was then hailed to know if she surrendered, 
but, giving no reply, was again fired upon 
and replied. Avgain there was a pause and 
no reply to the hail ; and then, seeing that 


she was endeavouring to escape, the Sibylle’s 

guns were aimed higher, and in a minute ° 
or two down went the Forte’s foremast and ; 
mainmast, and the wreck of the masts so ; 


encumbered her guns that further resistance 
was impossible. The Forte was nearly half 


as large again as her opponent, and ha 
more guns, heavier guns, and more mer 
She had captured twenty prizes when he 
French career was thus cut short, 


(To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE NEGRO GUARD. 


on weeks had passed since the 

presence of Gertrude with her 
father aud the doctor had lent unwonted 
animation to life on the Peak of Tehbali. 
Work had now resumed its regular and 
usual course; but Norbert was dis- 
turbed in mind by a singular fact which 
he could not help associating with the 
visit of the dwarf Rhadameh. The 

reater number of his Cherofa workmen 

d abandoned him one by one. Just 
before the dwarf came there were not 
less than eight hundred ; now there 
were scarcely two or three dozen: the 
others ‘had all departed under one pre- 
text or another. The work did not 
suffer from these defections, simply 
because crowds of natives came from 
Darfour to replace the deserters ; but 
it would have me difficult. to 
with the enterprise had it depended on 
the aid alone of the Cherofa tribe. 

On the other hand, the reports of 
Virgil and Mabrouki gave evidence of 
great disaffection among the navvies 
and glass-makers. For the first time in 
several months they were overheard 
conversing about the approaching ad- 
vent of a new golden age, and the 
expected triumph of the faithful over 


the giaours, to be followed by a general | 
_ both large and lofty, Mabrouki took up 


massacre of Europeans. 


Virgil, old soldier as he was, treated 
all this bragging with supreme con- 
tempt, mentioning it only as a matter 
of duty ; but Mabrouki was evidently 
much disturbed. He had accompanied 
the first European explorers of the 
Upper Nile, and for neariy a year past 
now he had been Norbert Mauny’s 
right hand. Norbert showed his ap- 
preciation of his good services by often 
deferring to the old negro in the most 
flattering manner. 

According to Mabrouki, the Cherofas 
had a motive in deserting from the 
workshop of Tehbali: they must have 
been ordered to do so by the Moggaddem. 
and the affair was probably connec! 
with the coming revolution. Mabrouki 


| added that no confidence was to be 
oon | 


placed in the thirty or forty remaining 
Cherofas, especially a@ certain Aben- 
Zegri, who apparently great in- 
fluence among them. To dismiss them 
at once would not be wise, as it might 
entail a complete rupture with their 
chief. But they must be well watched, 


| which would be Azs business, 


He did not watch in vain. 

Noticing one evening an unusua: con- 
course of ple proceeding towards 
the tent of the Cherofas, which was 


| his 


st unperceived outside the out 
wall of the tent; and, perceiving 
little hole in the canvas, he enlarged 
with his spear so that he could see < 
that went on inside. 

The deepest silence reigned. T! 
light of a smoky lamp shone upon fif 
Arabs prostrate with their faces on t! 

round, and their arms stretched o 

fore them motionless, while the 
white draperies covered them as with 
shroud. 

At first Mabrouki thought he w 
assisting at their evening prayer ; b 
in an instant he beheld one of the Ara 
rise and advance to the middle of t 
circle of his_co-religionists. It w 
Aben-Zegri. In a loud voice he « 
dressed a brief invocation to the hc 
prophet Mahomet, and then he broach 
the subject of the meeting. 

“Men of the tribe of Cherofa,” 
said, “beloved children of Allah, t 
day of our deliverance is at hand. 1T 
Lord loves you. At your birth t 
winds were tempered, the sea lost 
fury and became soft as oil, and 1 
moon was near the full. <All: 
to try you, has subjected you to 1 
hated yoke of the giaours. But sc 
you shall rise in triumph like unto lic 
on the mountain tops, and you sh. 
crush them all in your iron grip !” 

At these words a frenzy of ent! 
siasm ran through the assembly. 

“What, O Lord, requirest Thou fr 
Thy sons? Thou art merciful: T1 
hast raised up the holy prophet y¢ 
mised to the faithful for thirteen c 
turies past. He hath appeared in 
midst of the darkness. He hath 

red on the isle of Naft like to 
lotus flower on the waters of the N 
His name is the Mahdi (the subl: 
one).” 

A flattering murmur greeted th 
words. 

“T behold thee, O Mahdi, on the f 
of battle. Thy march is swifter t 
the flight of the falcon. One tc 
after another falls into thy han 
the vanquished kiss thy sacred feei 
vain, for thou art implacable 
doomest all to perish. Hicks Pa 
commanded ee armies of the Kk 

live, an them against thee. HH. 
ken, children of the tribe of Cher 
to what Allah, the exterminator. 
done for you! He has sent the M; 
to Kashgil, and all the giaours }: 
perished! Not one has returned of 
eleven thousand men ! 

“T, the unworthy servant of 
Mahdi, have summoned you to tel] 
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ihatthehourapproaches. But we must 
await the signal, which cannot be long 
jeoming. And above all, brethren, let 
asthank Allah for his goodness.” 

The Arabs resumed the attitude of 
Yosulman prayer, and =  Mabrouki 
thought ita propitious moment to creep 
of, He hastened to inform Norbert of 
what he had heard. 

At first it seemed difficult to believe 
in the complete exterraination of the 
Ixyptian army commanded by Hicks 
Pasha, But it was a bad sign that it 
sald have given no evidence of life, 
nd have been utterly silent since the 
rture for the south two months 
Soon it was no longer possible to 
dabt the truth of the catastrophe. 
fye-witnesses testified to it. The news 
vs brought by camel-drivers and mer- 
tants from Kordofan, and no one 
dabted it at Berber. Norbert himself 
ard it from the lips of a workman re- 
«tly employed in the wood-yard, who 
iad seen the plain of Kashgil covered a 
onth previously with the decapitated 


wpses of the Egyptian army. The | 


res, guns, and ammunition were all in 
w possession of the Mahdi. : 
Norbert, however, would not despair. 
‘ehad so often in the past year heard 
ise sad forebodings ! Would he ever 
ole~d have embarked on the enterprise 
td he listened to what was told him at 
Sakim 4 
1¢ morning Wagner, Gryphins, and 
igel asked to have an interview with 
u in the presence also of Sir Buce- 
lus. 

Wagner, on entering, held out a blue 
eper to Norbert, saying, “This is the 
«s brought us from Berber with the 
uk of beer.” 

Norbert read as follows :— 

“The Egyptian army, carrying on 
erations to the south of Suakim, has 
<n completely routed at Tokar by 
“man Digmaa lieutenant of the Mahdi. 
he Suakim-Berber route is now in the 
pssession of the insurgents.” 

“It is disastrous,” said Norbert ; 
‘bat the Nile route is still free.” 

- Yes,” answered Wagner, ina signifi- 
ast tome; “and all who value their 
ces had best follow that route at 


~ Have you come to announce your 
@proaching departure?” calmly re- 
paed Norbert. 
~OQar own departure, and yours also, 
presume,” said Wagner, “for sorely 

cannot now think of going on wit! 
- enterprise !” 
“Why shone ¥ 
=mption, pray 

3 Teens if you 


ou make such an as- 


do not at once give 
itep, the workmen will stop it to-mor- 
ms. Do you not_ know what is being 
axl on all sides—in camp, in the tents, 
wd workshops? That we are all to be 
semered at a giveD, signal. 

-If you think it right to go, gentle- 


= t, “pray do so! I 
cried Norber force, and I should 


iness to facilitate 


par departure.” 

“You kaa zs wall enough. that_ we 
Rot kave the interests of the Com- 
(yin your hands pe muttered Wag: 


‘In that case, Be 
hetert, coldly, rise 
& interview W' 


ntlemen,” replied 
to intimate that 
an end, “T can 


only trust that you may turn out false 
prophets. For my part, I do not intend 
to move !” 

The three commissioners retired 
crestfallen, and Norbert remained 
alone with the baronet, who was 
smiling. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
the latter. “For you must own there 
is some truth in their words.” 


dred honest fellows, and form them 
into a trustworthy battalion of sharp- 
shooters ?” 

Mabrouki shook his grey head. 

“There is perhaps one way of getting 
good soldiers,” said he, after a minute's 
deep reflection. “We might try tc 
secure the late guard of Zebehr, if the 
Mahdi has not already done so.” 

“What are they ?” 


“Great chief! great chief! we will always remain with thee.” 


“What amI going to do? I really 
do not quite know. All that I can say 
is that I am certainly not going to give 
up my enterprise to Bees either those 
gentlemen or the Mahdi !” 

He began to walk up and down, 
and, touching a call-bell, summoned 
Virgil. 

“Fetch Mabrouki. 
to him.” 

The old guide soon made his appear- 
ance. 

“Think you,” said his master, “that 
it would be possible to pick out a hun- 


I want to speak 


“Negroes from the Great Lake country, 
whom Zebehr, the king of the slave- 
traders, had armed and equipped for 
his own personal service. On the ruin 
of his trade the guard was disbanded, 
and is now at large. I have no doubt 
that they would willingly take service.” 

“Think you that these men would be 
faithful ¢” 

“T am certain of it. They are 
splendid soldiers. There is a whole 
village of them at the oasis of Gandara, 
two days’ journey from here.” 

“Well, Mabrouki, I give you full 
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powers. Go at once and enrol a hun- 
dred picked men on what you consider 
fair conditions, and bring them to me.” 

© They shall be here in four days, sir,” 
said Mabrouki. 

The three commissioners also took 
counsel together, 

“You see it is impossible.” said 
Costerus, “to come to terms with this 
Frenchman. We must take strong mea- 
sures.” 

“How?” 

“Twill manage it. We are all agreed 
—are we not {—upon one point—that 
itis impossible to remain here?” 

“ Most decidedly.” 

“It would never do to go and leave 
the Frenchman master of the situation, 
neither can we very well ca him oft 
bodily. It would excite suspicion were 
he quietly to disappear. There is only 
one alternative—to drine him away by 
instigating the workmen to revolt. It 
would not be very difficult, judging 
from certain indications.” 

“But would we not be the first vie- 
tims?” 

“No, not if we are careful to let the 
Arabs know that we sympathise with 
them. You are aware that Lhave been 
studying their language for a year 

ast ; it is, indeed, my only amusement 
In this miserable country.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Well, [ vote that we don the Arab 
dress and go among the men in the 
evenings. will let them know that 
we have embraced their creed, and that 
we are with them in everything.” 

“ It seems a good idea, and we may as 
well try it.” 

“In less than eight days the work- 
shops will be deserted. We shall make 
our way to Berber, draw up an official 
report, and return in triumph 2@ the 
Nile, first to London, and then to 
Melbourne. Should the Frenchman 
refuse to follow us, the Mahdi will soon 
rid us of him, or else the shareholders 
will, I will answer for it, or my name 
is not Costerus Wagner !” 

“Costerus, you are a_brick!”. ex- 
claimed both his comrades, as they 
resumed their pipes. 

Four days went by without incident. 

At length Mabrouki returned. With 
his habitual prudence, he had encamped 
his recruits three miles from Tehbali, 
wishing Norbert to inspect them before 
they were definitely engaged. The as- 
tronomer and Sir Bucephalus set off at 
once. 

It was about six o'clock in the even- 
ing. The negroes had just finished 
their frugal repast of roasted maize, and, 
seated in a circle, were singing to the 
accompaniment of the tom-tom. Well- 
grown, athletic young men, supple as 
reeds, and strong as lions, they were 
evidently the very flower of the country 
from which Zebehr had torn them in 
their infancy. They wore drawers of 
panther-skin, and camel-skin helmets, 
and were armed only with a buckler 
and a bundle of spears. 

“ Where is the chief 1” asked Norbert, 
as he came up to them, Mabrouki 
having duly proclaimed his name and 
title. 

A young negro more richly accoutred 
than the rest came forward. 

“T am Chaka, the black pasha of the 
Great Lakes,” he said, with dignity. 


“Art thou and thy men disposed to 
enter my service 1” asked Norbert. 

“Weare, and you will tind us good 
and faithful soldiers Mabrouki has 
fixed the terms. You may rest assured 
that we shall do our duty.” 

“The matter is arranged, then. Ma- 
brouki has spoken well.” 

Chaka gave an order to his troop, 
who came forward one by one and 
bowed respectfully to their new master. 
The young negro chief then took Nor- 
bert. by the hand, which was, luckily, 
gloved, on account of the mosquitos, 


and, carrying it to his lips, he spat upon 


it before any one guessed his intention. 
Norbert. stood amazed ; but, luckily, 
the affectionate look the young chiet 

ave him reminded him that the per- 
formance was the height of courtesy, 
and he was therefore careful to return 
the politeness with usury. This de- 
lighted the negro and his troop, who all 
shouted frantically, 

“Great chief! great chief! We will 
always remain with thee! Always! 
always !” 

Chaka and his men then shouldered 
their arms and baggage, and followed 
their master. 

They proceeded towards the village. 
As they approached it Mabrouki 
thought he saw some commotion near 
the tent of Aben Zegri, and, suspecting 
a meetin 


like the previous one he had - 


witnessed, he proposed that Norbert : 


should take a by-path and go behind 
the tents in order to tind out what plot 
was. being concocted. The astronomer 
consented, and, calling a halt to his 
Negro Guard, he went on in front with 
Sir Bucephalus and Mabrouki. 

What was his surprise, on drawing 
near the tent of Aben Zegri, to hear a 
voice that he recognised as that of 


Costerus we 


clothed in a wide burnou 
and wore a turban ; and Gryphins :: 
Vogel, similarly attired, stood amo: 
the crowd of listene 

“Men of little faith,” declaimed Wa 
ner, “is it thus you compromise yo 
eternal salvation? You are working { 
an intidel, and on the day of judgine 
the Prophet will drive you away fre 
before his face. Know you not the a 
of him whom you serve? He desires 
overturn the eternal laws of natu 
Allah suspended the Crescent in t 
heavens as a sacred symbol to his cl 
dren. ‘The impious. Frenchman wish 
to tear thissacred sign out of the tirn: 
ment, and bring it to earth to be trodd 
under foot.” 

Norbert had heard enough. Hast 
ing back to the spot where he had 1 
the Negro Guard, “ Chaka,” said he 
the chief, “thou hast sworn to be fai 
ful to me. Now is the time to keep t 
oath. Thou must accompany me w 
thy men, surround a tent, and se 
upon the persons whom I will po 
out to thee.” 

“When the master speaks Ch: 
pose said the negro. 

He made his troops take up tl 
arms and march in two lines, one 
front and the other behind the tent 
Aben Zegri. 

The manceuvre was successful. 
minutes later Wagner, Gryphins, : 
Vogel were bodily carried off by 
sturdy negroes, and brought prisor 
to Norbert. The latter ordered tl 
to he kept under arrest, and clo: 

uarded, until such time as he « 
egislate concerning their fate, and 
the facts of their treason before 
Company. Close by stood a g 
foundry, consisting of three spac: 
halls that were of no further use s' 


“This was to be thelr prison.” 


Costerus Wagner speaking Arabic to a 
numerous assembly! He knew the 
language sufficiently himself to be able 
to follow what was being said. Peeping 
through a hole in the tent, he saw that 


the vitrified sheet had spread tc 
bottom. This was to be their pi 
and Virgil, named commander-in- 
of the Negro Guard, placed sentin: 
the door, 
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Norbert was now at rest as to any . posed, if the army of Hicks Pasha were Sir Bucephalus had no misgivings. 

ible piotting at the foot of the in truth annihilated, and the Mahdi “Well, I shall leave you here tor 2 

Pee: He had a sufticient forcein hand marching onKhartoum? These thoughts | week, in order to go and warn our: 

to put down revolt, and the works haunted him throughout the busy day, | friends at Khartoum.” 

ald proceed without fear of interrup- and disturbed his rest at night. At last “Very well,” was the reply. 

tion, Buta new anxiety arose. What | he came toa sudden resolution. And he started next morning. 

would become of M. ersain, and to; “Sir Bucephalus,” he said, “could (To be continued. 

that perils would not Gertrude be ex- | you replace me fur a few days?” BE 


CONQUEROR COMPASS; 
OR, THE DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 
Author of “ How to Send a Boy to Sea,” “ Afloat and Ashore,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SEA-PIE’S STORY. 


zn. and Mrs. Bertrand were sitting in | sent him again near us, and we might “Tt seems to attract your notice won. 
\ the verandah taking. coffee on the | never, if we stop here for the future, | derfully,” added his master. 
‘oming following the interview be- | see him again.” | “May I look at it closely, Madam 
‘en Sea-pie and Jamal, which has “You are quite right, the boy ought | Sahib?” said Sea-pie, respectfully. 
on related. This verandah outside | to have them ; they belong to him and “By all means,” was the reply ; and 


ir rooms commanded a lovely view | to him only.’ in another instant Sea-pie was examin 


ithe country, with glimpses of the At this moment a knock was heard at | ing the article carefully. 

w sea through the thick trees around | the door of the sitting-room, and in “It is the same! It is the same!’ 
»: Chateau Chatelain. response to Mr. Bertrand’s “Come in!” | he cried. “I can swear to it.” 

Mr. Bertrand had in his hand a news- | Sea-pie entered the apartment. The | ‘The same as what?” said Mrs. Bert- 
nper, the * Port Louis Courant.” expression of the Sindee’s face as he , rand. ; 


*Why, I see that the John Line, the | recovered himself, and stood upright “This necklace was the property of 
sip young Conqueror Compass is ap- | after the profound salaam, with which ; one of the Ameers of Sind, Gholam. 
venticed in, has just put in here dis- | he always betokened his respect for his | Shah by name, who was killed in a skir- 
tasted.” master, was grave as usual, but there | mish with British troops in Sind soom 
-Has she? Then we must go and see | was a subdued excitement about his | after the landing of the force under Sir 
= boy, or have him here to spend a | eyes and mouth which was uncommon | Charles Napier. 

cor two,” suid Mrs. Bertrand ; “and, | with him. “Well, that is very singular,” said’ 
7 the way, now I think of it, would it Mrs. Bertrand was in the act of re- | Mr. Bertrand. “How did it get round’ 
+e as well to give him those two or lacing the bangles in the little box | Conqueror Compass’s neck, then ?” 

-~e trinkets which were tied round | from which she had taken them as he “Round whose neck, sahib, did you 
:neck when he was brought to us at ! entered the sitting-room, and as he ap- | say?” asked the Sindee. 

-alogne after the wreck of the Con- | proached Mr. Bertrand, who was sitting “Young Conqueror Compass, who was. 
ror. He is old enough now to take | near her in a large China chair on the | washed ashore at the wreck of the ship 
i of them himself, and who knows verandah, she took up the necklet and | he is called after, and brought up by us.” 
“at use they may not be to him some | held it up preparatory to putting it “Ah, is that so, sahib?” replied Sea- 


27 im finding out his relations?” also in the box with the bangles. pie. “This necklace was given by the 
- Perhaps it would be as well,” said Seu-pie looked earnestly at the orna- | sepoy who killed Gholam Shah to his 
econsul, “but I suspect all his nearest | ment as she did this. He had been | wife Luxmoo.” 

tends perished in the ship.” about to speak to his master evidently “ And whe was Luxmoo, pray?” said 
~] was unpacking a box of odds and | upon some important matter, but the ' Mrs. Bertrand. 
sds Seciediy.” said Mrs. Bertrand, | sight of the necklace of beads in Mrs. “* Luxmoo was the ayah of an English. 


std I found them ina small box I had | Bertrand’s hand seemed entirely to rivet . officer’s wife named Fortwell—a fellow- 
vt away carefully ten years ago,” and | his attention, and to make him alto- : servant of mine, sahib.” 

: tbe spoke she produced the articles, ether oblivious of his errand, whatever “Oh, indeed! Now I remember. 
ch consisted of two solid silver ban- | it might be. _ Sino Sie didn’t Celonel Plunger tell me you had 
zs and anecklace of curiously-carved “Well, Sea-pie, what is it?” said Mr. | some commission to execute for Captain 
-+ed Indian wood beads, with silver Bertrand. “Have you anything parti- ; Fortwell, and that you had reason to: 
<ap5 between each bead, and a large | cular to tell me?” ‘ \ believe he might think you had failed 
hoor clasp, on which was cut some “Yes, indeed, sahib! Something of | in some way in connection with it?” 


_ characters. very great importance,” replied the ; “It is quite true, sahib,” said Sea-pie, 
Te caer some distinctive de- | Sindee, recovering himself. | “but though I feel I must have ap- 
“2, such as our heraldic mottoes or “ Be as quick as you can, then, please,” | peared to blame in not making greater 


> rer rtrand, taking up | put in Mrs. Bertrand, “because I want ; efforts to communicate with my former: 
ad Rasen say itmusthave | you to go on board a vessel in the har- | master, Captain Fortwell, Ido not be- 
bieeed to eee native of rank.” tour with a letter and bring back a | lieve you would consider me altogether 


- - but certainly youn; young gentleman with you to dinner.” | to blame when you know the whole- 
' That say Se Se Indian bl He his ‘As she said this, she put the necklace | facts of the case.” 
Aneto Base on the table. Then she added, “Passme | “ Probably not ; you shall tell us the 


Tere Ih : ill, as you say, | that blotting-book and the ink, Sea-pie.” | story by-and-by, Sea-pie,” said Mrs. 
: Vary likely not i Bly hel *the lad As Sea-pie obeyed, he took the oppor- | Bertrand. “What we want now is to. 
his family connec- | tunity to glance still more closely at | send an invitation to this young gentle- 

sing his father | the string of beads with their silver | man of the Sindian necklace, and for 
the ship, which | clasp, as they lay under his gaze on the | you to bring him here with you as soon 


sd uther were Jost table. 2 as you can. ; 
" most probab! ie to identify him Mr. Bertrand, whose attention had “T see from the account in the paper,” 


rtrand ; “an been aroused by Sea-pie’s manner, now | said Mr. Bertrand, “that the John Line- 
eal.” replied Mrs- nd_ them over to asked him whether he knew the Hindoo | has been rather seriously damaged. It 
E h aa chance, or, to | device and inscription on the clasp of ; is stated she got dismasted in a sudden 
29, particu larly ‘providence, has | the necklet. squall after rounding the Cape of Good: 
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Hope, and has made this port under 
jurymasts, and that her steering gear 
is also out of order. She will probably 
be some time here before she can get 
retitted, I should think.” 

“So much the better,” said Mrs. 
Bertrand, ‘“‘on our acceunt. I shall be 
so pleased to see my present from the 
sea, as I used to call the boy, again, and 
to have him here while he can be spared 
from the ship.” 

“But, sahib,” said Sea-pie, “I have 
something to tell you of a very serious 
nature which I was about to do when I 
saw that necklace. My thoughts are all 
in confusion, sahib. The Ayah Luxmoo 
must have tied that round the young 
child’s neck at the time of the wreck 

ou speak of. He must be Captain 
Fortwell’s son!” 

“Tt may be so, Sea-pie,” said the con- 
sul, “and we must investigate the mat- 
ter and see who he really is. What a 
fortunate turn of events it is that has 
brought him here now. But tell me, if 
you please, what it is you came to com- 
Mmunicate to me. [ can imagine it is 
something very serious from your 
looks.” 

“It is indeed, sahib. I have discovered 
through Jamal, who is Madame Dupont’s 
servant, that there has been a plot 
hatched to put poison in soup taken by 
you and madame.” 

“Oh! surely not!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Bertrand. 

“Impossible! You must be dream- 
ing,” the consul said. 

“Nothing of the sort, sahib. These 
creoles don't stick at trifles, it is said ; 
and Madame Dupont, believing herself 
entitled to more of the estate than 
she has got, and the cook, irritated by 
your finding fault with him, have laid 
their heads together for this object—to 
give you a dose of poison.” 

“Horrible! Ican scarcely credit it,” 
said the consul. 

“Are you sure of what you say, Sea- 
pie?” said Mrs. Bertrand. 

“Tam as sure, sahib, as that I stand 
before you,” said Sea-pie, “that such 
was their intention, but I am not so 
certain of being able to bring it home 
to either of them in a court of justice.” 

“What is to be done, then ?” said the 
consul. 

“T have already secured_ another 
cook,” replied the Sindee. “I engaged 
him this morning early, in the bazaar : 
he is, I believe, trustworthy, and Jamal 
knows him. The other fellow is locked 
up in my room waiting your orders.” 

“That is well done, Sea-pie ; we will 
pack the rascal off about his business 
with a warning.” 

“But that will not meet the whole 
case, my dear,” said Mrs. Bertrand ; 
“there 1s Madame Dupont to be dealt 
with.” 

“True. 
the consul. 

“Suppose we offer her a sum of money 
to give up her right to apartments in 
the chateau, and also to purchase her 
reversionary interest by giving her at 
once the money she would be entitled 
to at my death?” 

“Very well, my dear, I think it is 
best,” said the consul, “to settle this 
disagreeable affair off hand. I will 
write to Madame Dupont, making her 
the offer, and state that if she declines 


What do you propose ?” said 


to quit the chateau this very day I shall 
place the details of the discovery of a 

per of poison in the kitchen in the 
fands of the legal authorities.” 

“Yes, that will do. Such a letter 
ought to settle the matter and rid us of 
such disagreeable and peculiar neigh- 
bours as a revengeful and discontented 
creole woman and her creatures seem to 
be,” said Mrs. Bertrand, 

“Now, my dear,” said her husband, 
“write your letter to the captain of the 
John Line at once, please, asking per- 
mission for young Compass to come and 
stay with us here, as we have intelli- 
gence of great importance to the lad to 
communicate.” 


In due time the arrangements settled | 


by Mr. Bertrand were carried out satis- 
factorily. Madame Dupont, who became 
terrified at the action of Sea-pie in mak- 
ing a prisoner of her accomplice the 
cook, jumped at Mr. Bertrand’s money 
offer, and presently set out with her 
daughter from the chateau for Suriac,on 
the other side of the island, her native 
town, leaving her effects to follow her. 

The cook was dismissed with such a 
warning that he shuddered at every 
policeman he met on the road after he 

uitted the Chateau Chatelain till he 
ound himself in an old haunt in Black 
Town amongst brother spirits. 

Mrs. Bertrand penned her despatch 
to Captain Brown, and Sea-pie was sent 
off with it, and was told not to lose time 
on his errand. Keeping a carriage 
waiting for his return from the ship, at 
the quay Sea-pie took a boat, and with 
his letter pulled off to the ship. 

As Sea-pie approached the John Line 
there were three persons upon the Roop 
of the vessel—Colonel and Mrs. Fort- 
well and the baggage clerk of the P. 
and O. Company’s office, who had just 
been sent on board to see the Colonel. 

“You were on board the Nepaul 
when passengers er Indus arrived, the 
agent tells me in this note?” said Colonel 
Fortwell. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And can you tell] me if Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertrand or any of the passengers had 
a fine tall Hindoo, a native of Sind, for 
a servant ?” 

“T observed just such a man as you 
mention,” replied the clerk, “and it is 
my impression he was with the party 
you named.” 

At this point Sea-pie’s boat came 
alongside the ship and Sea-pie himself 
ascended the accommodation-ladder to 
the quarter-deck. 

“The man I mean,” continued the 
clerk, “was nearly six feet in height. 
He had strongly marked features, a 
chocolate-coloured turban, and—” here 
the clerk pointed to Sea-pie—“ he was 
as much like this fellow just come on 
board as two peas are.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Fortwell turned, as 
he spoke, to look in the direction indi- 
cated at the individual to whom the 
clerk pointed, and exclaimed, simul- 
taneously, 

“That is Sea-pie himself !” 

The Sindee stood at the foot of the 

op-ladder, with his arms folded on 
his breast, steadfastly regarding the 
Colonel and Mrs. Fortwell for a moment 
or two. 

At last Mrs. Fortwell exclaimed, with 
a sort of gasp, 


“Sea-pie! Sea-pie! where is 1 
boy 3” 

The thought of the beaded neck 
flashed through Sea-pie’s mind age 
although the sudden appearance bef 
him of his old master had nearly tal 
away his self-possession—so unex pec 
was the event to him; however, 
commanded himself sufficiently to s 

“Master Sahib, forgive me. I cc 
to restore him to you. 

“ What does the man mean?” 
“Calm yourself, my dear,” cried 
Colonel, supporting his wife to as 
for this startling announcement of ¢ 

pie’s nearly overpowered her. 

“Madam Sahib, and you, my 
master, be patient one short hour, 
I will return your boy,” said the Sin: 
with a profound salaam, and leay 
the Colonel, he hastened to give 
letter to Captain Brown, who at ¢ 
acceded to the request it contai: 
Sea-pie took upon himself to ext 
Mrs. Bertrand’s invitation to Col: 
and Mrs. Fortwell, and accordii 
the four drove out to the Chai 
Chatelain as fast as the horses « 
go, Sea-pie preserving a profc 
silence, and declining to answer 
questions on the road. 

Sea-pie hastily preceded the gu 
on arriving at the chateau. 

“Before the necklet and bangle 
Madam Sahib’s possession are 
duced,” said _he to the consul, “ pra. 
me tell the Colonel how I became + 
rated from his little son in my cha 

The request was acceded to, and 
consul_having first bade Colonel 
Mrs. Fortwell welcome, and bot] 
and his wife having cordially gre 
Conqueror Compass, Sea-pie ma 
deep salaam to the company, and b 
as follows: 

“There was every promeert: of a 
passage to Bombay when we start« 
the Bugalow from Kurrachee—Lux 
the boy Arthur, your son, Colonel 
myself. We made good progress 
day only, and then struck on a : 
bank just below the Kotree mou 
the Indus. We got out a kedge 
tried to haul her off, but in vain. 
were ashore there five days. At 
another native craft approached 
us; we took out some bales of 
in boats, and then, by the help ¢ 
other vessel’s crew in addition t. 
own, and by agreat effort, we got 
again. But the passage down 
further delayed by calms and cor 
winds, or by bad management—] 
say some of all these things comt 
so that when we arrived at the / 
Bunder more than three weeks 
elapsed since we had quitted I 
chee. TI inquired the way to the 
you directed me to, sahib, and 
that the Castlereagh had sailed s 
days before we reached Bombay. 

“Such a contingency had not 
contemplated in any instruction 
had given me. What to do at 
knew not. Communication with 
rachee was tedious in the extrem 
as I knew you were about marck 
the front and Madam Sahib wz 
to die, I was ata loss what to @ 
Luxmoo and the child. As Ist 
the entrance of the office Captain 
son, of the Artillery, in whose se: 
had been before yours, came by. * 
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Sepie’ said he, ‘what are you doin; 
here, in the name of wonder!’ 
him my} business. “So this is my old 
frend Fortwell’s boy, is it?’ said he. 
‘That is strange, now. And the ship has 
gne you were to go in? Well, now, [ 
an gong to England in the Conqueror, 
vhich sails to-morrow morning early, 
ad will take you all with me.’ 

“So saying, Captain Johnson went to 
another ship agent with Luxmoo, the 
by, and me, and engaged passages for 
as in the Conqueror, Luxmoo and the 
boy being sent on board at once, Cap- 
tain Johnson tellit me to come up to 
tisquarters and help him pack up. I 
dso. Captain Johnson went out to 
doner that evening. He came home in 
ahired gharry about nine or half-past, 
emplaining of great pain in his sto- 
mch. He had some chlorodyne and 
bandy,and lay down. In an hour he 
lame delirious. He was attacked by 
dolera and suffered onies. I flew off 
fora doctor, as may friend here, Jamal, 
cu verify, he having moet me crossing 
Dungarree Green ; but it was too late. 
hist as the Conqueror must have been 
peng under weigh the sahib’s spirit 


“Icould not leave him until the last, 


T told | 


and then was detained for some time, 
having had charge of his effects, for he 
was a bachelor, and had only casual ac- 
quaintances in Bombay. 

“Cholera committed awful ravages in 
Bombay at that time. Europeans died 
by the hundred, and the native popula- 
tion was decimated. At first I thought 
of writing to you, then I supposed, per- 
haps Captain Johnson might have writ- 
ten youa line. To tell you the truth, 
I was in doubt what to do, when the 
Rev. Josiah Brotherton engaged me to 
go to Poonak with him, where I stayed 
until I took service with Colonel 
Plunger and came here. 

“Now, Madam_ Sahib,” continued 
Sea-pie to Mrs. Bertrand, “will you 
kindly produce those little articles you 
showed me. I promised to restore Co- 
lonel Fortwell’s son to him, and these 
tokens will prove to him without doubt 
that this lad is his own boy.” 

Sea-pie drew back and folded his 
arms as usual, while Mrs. Bertrand 
handed the necklet and bangles she had 
found on Conqueror Compass’s neck to 
Mrs. Fortwell to examine. 

Mrs. Fortwell recognised the articles 
in a moment. “They were,” she said, 
“her boy’s constant playthings, for 


Luxmoo was so fond of him she gave 
him all her treasures for toys.” 

The scene that ensued at the Chateau 
Chatelain can be better imagined than 
described, and so the reader must be 
left to picture it. 

When the John Line was refitted, 
Colonel Fortwell, his wife, and their 
son continued the voyage to Bombay, 
and they determined not to interfere 
with or change the course of life the lad 
had chosen. 

Some twelve years later a placard 
might have been seen in the East India 
Docks, at the gangway of our old ac- 
quaintance, announcing the approach- 
ing departure of the John Line, Captain 
Arthur Fortwell, for Bombay, Captain 
Brown having retired from the sea. 

Mr. Parker was also now master of a 
fine vessel, and a staunch friend of his 
former pupil, whilom Conqueror Com- 


pass. 
Colonel Plunger came out and became 
the active estate agent of Mr. Bertrand, 
and tried his hand at making cakes 
from powdered sugar cane very suc- 
cessfully, being assisted by Sea-pie, 
with whom Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand re- 
fused to part on any consideration. 
(THE END.) 


THE “BOY'S OWN” MODEL STEAM FIRE-ENGINE, 


#Z suction-hose strainer (Fig. 48) is the 
last article to make. is can be 
iu of thin copper, and is four inches and 


tli from A to B, by one inch and a half 
tes and six-eighths of an inch deep. As 
Ss is to prevent any dirt being drawn up 
Sh the pomp, you must drill a quantity 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
By H. F. Hoppen, 


PART XI. 


of fine holes in the sides, as shown, and it 
can then be bent up to shape and soldered 
in position and finished up with the file 
where neces: ary. 

Before finishing 
hints about work 
steam when made. 


L will just give youa few 
g the fire-engine under 


The Finished Model. 


Author of ‘The Boy's Own Model Locomotive,” ete., etc. 


In starting it, then, first fill the boiler 
with water by the help of a funnel, through 
one of the safety-valves after removing the 
lever. You should make a small funnel 
purposely for this from a piece of thin tin 
soldered up to shape. 7 7 

Continue pouring the water in until you 


Fig. 48. 


see it vise half-way up the glass water- 

uuge, then replace the safety-valve and 
fight the fire. 

ou should never use any other fuel but 

charcoal; it is certainly more expensive 
than coke or coal, but for the small quantity | 
you will require the cost is a mere nothing, 
and the advantage of using it is, that it 
gives an intense heat without smoke, and 
so does not injure the model by scooting it 
up, as coal or wood does. 

Split some of the charcoal into small 
pieces and place a thin layer over the fire- 

rs; then take a larger piece in your 
hand and set it alight by hdlding it over a 
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candle or lamp until it is all of a ylow; 
when well alight place it in the furnace 
and pile up some more small stuff over it 
and then close the furnace-door, and either 
leave it for a time to get all alight, or 
vently blow it up with the bellows—it will 
soon yet red-hot all over. 

Never use paper to lizht up by; it does no 
good, but only forms a lot of ash, and blocks 
the drauyht and prevents the tire burning. 

The great secret of good stoking is not to 
have too much fuel in the furnace at once, 
but always keep the tire-bars covered thinly, 
leaving no space for the cold air to rush up 
and lower the temperature. 

You will tind the steain will soon rise in 


this boiler, and whilst it is getting up you | 


can be oiling the cylinder and the 
and various parts requiring oil. 

As soon as any pressure is registered by 
the steam-pressure gauze, you should tap 
it occasionally to see that the index pointer 
<loes not stiek, which sometimes happens 
when just making steam. 

When there is five or ten pounds pressure, 
turn on the steam by the regulator, and 


arings 


THE 


ONSIDERABLY 
increased inte- 


rest will, we are 
sure, be evinced 
in this fund now 
that 


we have 
rable to ex 
plain the exact 
form the Memorial will 
take. The only thing 
remaining to work 
promptly and energetic- 
ally, so that not a need- 
Jess moment may be lost 
in bringing the matter 
to a successful termina- 
tion. 
new COLLECTION-C. 


We have had ARDS 


! printed, and these will be readily furnished | 


open the drain cocks on cylinder to allow | 


the condensed steam to run off, as there 
should never be any water allowed tu re- 
main in the evlinder. 

You can start the engine working at from 
twenty to thirty pounds of steam, first 
placing the suction-hose strainer into the 
water you intend pumping up. 

Whilst working, keep an eye on the water- 
yauge, and as svon as you see the water 
getting low, turn on the tap leading to the 
pumps, or to the injector if you have titted 


' one, and then run in the water until it is 


half-way up the gauge-ylass again. By 
keeping the water level regular like this 
you do not have the trouble of the enyine- 
priming, or vetting the water carried over 
with the steam into the cylinder, as you 
stand a chance of doing should you till the 
boiler up much higher. 

Always keep the engine clean and bright, 
and when finished using wipe down with 
some cotton waste while the engine is 
still warm. For lubricating use the best 


machine-oil. Ulive-oil is frequently used by | 


amateurs, but is not suitable, as it gets very 


gummy if left on the engine. Sperm-oil is 
the next best thing to the machine-oil, and 
you can get it from any good-class oil-shop. 
(| _ By constant use and the continued heat, 
the packing in the different stuthing-boxes 
will get hard; it will then allow steam to 
! Jeak round the piston and slide-valve rods, 
) and the packing should then be removed and 
: fresh packing put in its place. 1 have 

always found that ftcsuialels ek Jamyp- 
cotton and tallow form the best packing 
you can get. 

And now my task is drawing toa elose. 
} and To can only repeat my former advice 
to hurry over nothing, but finish each part 
carefully, as this is a model well worth the 
time and attention paid to it in making. 

With this chapter I vive you a drawing 
of the finished engine, und I sincerely hope 
that each one of my readers whe decide on 
commencing to make it will steadily carry 
it throngh to the finish, as I have now done 
' with the instruction, und they will then 
have a model that will work well, and be 
fit to hold a good place in any exhibition. 

(THE END.) 


“BOY'S OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL.- 


to any of our readers who, in applying for 
them, cucluse «a properly addressed and 
stumped envelope, accompanied by a letter 
of recommendation from some responsible 
person; but, really, if enly every one of 
‘Cour boys” would send us a few pence as 
their personal donution towards the Fund, 
the whole thing would be speedily effected. 

All amounts received will be duly ac- 
knowledged in our columns, — Cheques 
should be crossed, and, with P.O.0., made 

yable to H. Williams, who is kindly act- 
ing as the editor's secretary in this matter. 
Stamps will be received, but cocns should dn 
no case be sent through the post. 

To encourage ‘tour boys” in this worthy 
effort, and stimulate a healthy rivalry 
amongst them, we hereby offer special 


Donors’ AND COLLECTORS’ PRIZES 
as follows: We will give an 8s. copy of 
our new ‘Indoor Games and Recreations,” 
with the Editor's autograph signature, an 


a statement of the circumstances unde 
which the volume was awarded, to eacho 
the six helpers who, whether ax donors 0 
collectors, shall forward us the durge 
amount to the Foud beticcen thes date an 
the end of June, Use six prizes being appor 
tioned thus: one each to (1) London an 
the Home counties: (2) the rest of England 
(3) Scotland ; (4) Wales; (5) Ireland 5 
the Colonies and Abroad. The reader wh 
heads the list in these six divisions sha 
also receive a further prize of ONE GUINEA 
Collectors may send in their money < 
they receive it, or fill their Is, and a 
amounts received from each within the tin 
specified, though they come in several it 
stalments, will be duly credited to the tota 
' that will decide the prize-winners. 
| We shall be glad if all whe intend con 


peting for the prizes will say ~o when appl, 
ing for cards, or sending in their subseri 


tions, ay we shell then be able to keep 
separate list of such helpers, and the mo 
reudily compare their claims, 


A WORD OF ADVICE TO EXAMINEES. 
By Puivip KENT, B.A. 


N examiner may be roughly defined as 
2 one who racks his brains to frame a 
set of difficult questions—au examinee, as 
one who racks his brains to “fluor” them. 
By which token, in France, the judicial— 
not judicious—torture formerly inflicted on 
prisoners, with the view of wringing from 
them 4 confession of their imputed crimes, 
was called “ La Question,” by pre-eminence. 
In the name of racks and thumbscrews, do 
you “twig? 

Examiners, however, are not fiends in 
human form. That, no doubt, is a “hard 
saying.” But bear with me in the spirit 
of Mark Antony : 


“Who tells me truth, though in his tale lie death ; 
1 hear him as he flattered.” 


(That is to say ‘‘as if he flattered,” if you 
please.) . : 

Twas thus that the great Triumvir 
yreeted the messenger who tremblingly 
forewarned him that he was the bearer of 
bad news. After this forcible appeal to 


| your fortitude, I think I may venture to 


assert that even the most cross-grained and 


. flinty-hearted of examiners iave at lez 
» this much in common with ordinary mort: 
| —that they, on the whole, prefer inflicti 
pain to enduring it. Hence, having 01 
fairly got over the mental agony whi 
they—even they—sufler in devising 1 
excruciating questions which are te exc 
ciate you, they will not thank you to ren 
their anguish by writing your replies ii 
series of hieroglyphicy. ‘To render tit 

tat—or puzzle tor ee ay be perfec 
fair and plucky. But you had better c 
tent yourself with “writing fair.” 

Hamlet says: and reserve your pluck 

an opponent who cannot foil you with 

pluck which you have most cause to fe 
Meanwhile, you may rest assured that, 
writing ‘ copperplate,” you may eu: 
steal an honest march on a competitor v 
“riley” the examiner with an undecip] 
able scrawl. 

Is_ it needle 
reading too hard? 
Jess, examinees have been 
i-err in that direction, A college fri 
| of my own read —and boasted of read 
| —fifteen hours a day for the Natu 


you: ayai 
Nevert 
known 


to caution 
Possibly. 
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ences Tripos. He full 
x» would distinguish hinvelt "by taking 
h 


honours. 
utimately achieved was of a totally 


a chusacter: Alone among the 
uch of candidates, he  ignominiously 


ied. In plain English, he was the onl: 

vadidate “plucked.” —_A'nd the verdict ot 
+ friends—who had all warned him that 
2was “overdoing: it >was, ‘Served him 
“ght for being such a goose!” One more 
ering example will, I think, suttice. 
in the same year in which this catastrophe 
vappened, a candidate for the Classical 
Tnpos, who had studied on an average ten 
ons ont of the twenty-four, came out 
ive places below my Namble self, who 
spent only a fifth of that time over my 
oks, Yet both these men had better brains 
aa I poy they had muddled them with 
_ Directly the examination- ris placed 
‘fore you, cast your eye overt and note 
‘uch questions you “can surely answer, 
ther wholly or in part. Then pour out 


all you know before you dream of attack- 
ing any point as to which you feel doubtful ; 
otherwise, the fatal hour may strike, and 
you be ‘left lamenting ” the precious time 
you have wasted in exhibiting the depth of 
your ignorance. How is the examiner to 
discover that you could have answered the 
other questions? Begin, then, with those 
which you feel ‘‘ cocksure” of ‘‘tlooriny.” 
Next, tackle those which afford you an 
opportunity of showing that you have some 
inkling of the subject. Your piecemeal 
knowledge—if sound so far as it goes—will 
earn some marks; and half a loaf is pro- 
verbially better than no bread. Indeed, to 
take one particular class of cases which will 
serve to point the drift of this remark, a 
mere morsel of thoroughly good translation 
will tell more heavily in your favour, with 
any sensible examiner, than a whole page 
of slovenly rendering. Finally, with rezard 
to such questions as you feel utterly unable 
to cope with, I would counsel you to leave 
them severely alone. The chances are ten 
thousand to one that you will do yourself 


DOINGS FOR THE 


Poutrky RcN.—This is the month par ezcel- 
lence for hatching. Cockerils hatched about the 
‘ef this month will come in handy for the autamn 
cartet while the pallets, if properly cared for, will 
a! @ winter or early spring. Sometimes, if the 
‘st wems too dry, hot water may be sprinkled 
‘vad the edge. Make nests of straw for the sitting 
“ haquiet place or down in cellar on £, damp 
iotor place a big turf in the nesting-hox, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


more harm than good by mere guesswork ; 
and though your random shots may tickle 
the examiner, the laugh will be sheerly at 
your owD expense, 

These are the few and simple rules—no 
matter how I came by them—that have 
guided me through a score of examinations, 
which began, when I was ten, with Latin, 
and ended—thank goodness !—when I was 
twenty-four, with law. I am, therefore, 
clearly entitled to exclaim, eaperto crede! 
Trust one who has been so Bealy tried, and 
the rules which have stoud him in such 
good stead! And may all of you who may 
be doomed to be ax much examined—or 
more, if more be possible, or less, ashe fain 
would hope—be AN ays able to crow, in the 
words of the wicked bard, who perpetrated 
that andacious parody on Macaulay's 
famous ‘‘ Lay,” 


“ ‘They gave him his testamur, 
Which is the passman’s right, 
He was more than (x) examiners 
Could ‘plough’ from morn till night.” 


APRIL. 


In feeding chickens, take care that the earlier and 
stronger broods do not bully and starve the more 
recent ones. See that all have enough, and that the 
mother-hen or foster-dam eats well too. It is always 
best to set two hens at a time, because then, in the 
event of your having but ordinary success, all the 
chickens may be given to one hen, while the other 
returns to her dutizs in the run. Chickens eat very 
early in the morniag, and they will get weakly if not 


MONTH. 


fed just when they want it; so the plan of putting 
food down for them late in the evening before is a 
good one. 

Continue to see well to the complete cleanliness 
aud disinfection of your fowl-house and rua. Lime 
wash t!:e place out. 

Make nests of straw, and not of hay, for the latter 
too often harbours bugs. 

If you have ducklings now, beware of rats. These 
vermin will kill them even when half-grown. 

Food for Chickens.— At firat, when just out of the 
shell, most fanciers give egg and bread-crumb mixed 
with warm mill ice boiled and mixed with milk ; 
oatmeal draggled in milk, and after this grains, 
broken to begin with. Spratt’s food for chickens is 
very good, while the hone-dust prepared by the same 
firm should never be forgotten a single day if you 
wish the chichs to thrive and grow. Feed as carly 
as six, and continue at intervals of two or three 
hours up till 9 p.m. A little hemp does good at times. 
Bruise it, and mix with the food. 


THE PIGkoN Lort.—If yon have elected to build a 
garden pigeonry, we may tell you that the flooring Is 
Very important.’ It must be one of rubble and con- 
crete, and the deeper the better. If it be simply of 
earth or porons brick, then miasmata will escape. 
Your birds will die off, or get ill of all kinds of ob- 
scure ailnents: and, as we have sald before, a pigeon 
makes one of the most unsatisfactory of patients. 

Feed brooding pigeons on the best and freshest 
of yrey peas, whicat, dari, rice, etc. The young 
squcakers are fed from the stomachs of the old ones, 
on what is called pigeon's milk—being, in fact, half: 
digested food mivgled with the secretions of the 
stomach. It may be easily seen, therefore, that if 
the old birds ure fed on hard, indigestible stuff, the 
juot thrive. 
reful with the cleanliness of the water- 
fountain. Slime breeds disease, notably cavker. 
Rinse the drinking utensils out every morning, and 
let the water supplied be soft and clear and clean, 

‘As with young chickens, put food for pigeons to 
eat early in the morning—for, however early you 
may rise, they will have been astir before yon, and 
hungry.’ We attuch very great importance to this 
hint. So, a3 the Yankees say, “don't you forget it.” 

‘Are you saving pence to buy a. pigeon - book? 
There are many in the market. That published by 
Cassell and Co, is cheap and good —3s. 6d., we believe 
—though they have a very large one. Yon can buy 


it for 3s., however, cash. ‘Three times twelve are 
thirty: 36 weeks—36 pennies, and there you are! 
Do it. 


THE AVIARY. —Procrastination and—shull we say 
it~ downright laziness is the cause of one-half the 
troubles that assail the Boy’s Own Aviary. You 
have mated all right, perhaps, and began to feed on 
the egg aud bread or biscuit-crumb mixture we 
recommend, giving a good teaspounful a day for 
each bird, and for atime all has gone on swimmiugly, 
till by-and-hye you find, perhaps, that your mixture 
has got a little stale, and you say, “Oh, well, it will 
surely do for one day.” But it surely does not. The 
cock looks rather askew at it, but screws up his 
courage presently, and takes a billful to his pretty 
mate.“ T'm afrai ar, it is a trifle high,” he 
says, as he watches Why, yes, it almost makes 
me wink,” she replies : but, as there is nothing else 
to be had, why, down it has to go, And down it does 
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go; but that same evening something goes wrong, 
and perhaps you find her sitting on the nest next 
morning looking the very picture of distress, and the 
cock as rable as she is. Egg-bound, and the 
drastic sour feod did it. 

Ur perhaps you may have neglecte:t the fresh 
water, or forgotten to rinse the tin or fountain, or 
omitted the juicy bits of green food, Well, well, it 
all tells; your birds become the sufferers, and you 
the loser; and, if you have a conscience, its still 
small voice ought to keep you awake all night, for a 
merciful boy is merciful to bird or beast. 


THE Rasprrry.— Are you rabbit lads saving your 
pennies to buya hook’ Mind you this: there is more 
solid cash to be made out of rabbits than out of 
canaries, or pigeons either, unless go in for 
breeding the chief fancy birds, and win. prizes, make 
a name, and thus secure a sale. For good large crows- 
bred rabbits there is always an open market. A 
country boy, therefore, who has not to pay much for 
food for his bunnies, and who collects his bedding 
and stores it, need never want silver to rattle in his 
pocket. We know many boys even in towns who 
make rabbit-keeping pay. 

Give plenty of exercise now; feed well and regu- 
larly. Do not forget to give water, whether the 
rabbits seem to want it or not. 


Tue KENNEL.—Exercise your dog, and exercise 
yourself. Boys are very fond of teaching their ani- 
voals tricks ; but it seems to me that there are many 
boys who never find out how the thing is managed. 
Perhaps it isn gift in the master. The dog must be 


too. Poodles are the most teachable. De- 
pend upon it, however, that if you really love your 
dog, and he knews it, that you are in a fair way to 
solve the mystery of trick-teaching. 


THE BEF WonLD.—Bees now hecome busy indeed, 
and come out to visit the myriad flowers that in fine 
weather are throwing open their scented petals and 
portals dayafter day. | See that they are not starving 

in their hives nevertheless, for the winter's supply 
must have gone down ere now. 


THE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS, —This should 
be one of the most active months of the year in the 
garden. If you have not already sown your vege- 
table eceds. lose no time in doing so when the 
weather is fine. Show taste in the arrangement of 
beds. Use the garden line, and make every bed with 
mathematical precision. | Every row of seedlings 
when they appear through the ground ought to be 
straight, and the whole should be equi-distant, like 
music lines. The top should be as flat as a billiard- 
table, and the little paths between pretty deep, of 
the same breadth betwixt bed and bed, and flat at 
the bottom. Sow greens. Kill weeds everywhere. 
Mulch roses, trim lawns, rake and roll paths where 
damp, and sow annuals in the open. 


Correspondence, 


“gir Lupar."--By a printer's error, in Chapters 
Til, and 1v. the name of Master “ Penry of Oxford. 
is incorrectly spelt  Pewry” in some of the copies 


Hrawatna.—A series of articles on shoe-mending 
appeared in “Amateur Work” some time ago. 
Apply to BMesars. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

A. G. 8.—1. A penny of Edward 1 2. See “Coins, 
‘and How They are Found,” in the eighth volume. 
3. The long string of letters round the Georgian 
coins are the initials of ‘Elector of the Empire, 
Duke of Brunswick and Lunenburg,” etc., ete. 
We gave the full description some time ago. 


IRISH OaR.—By all means become an oarsman. You 
‘seem to have every qualification, including a skull 
of your own. Get the Badminton Library book on 
Boating, published by Longmans. 


Xr and Sik Narcissus.—1. The subterranean pas- 
sages in the Tower are not now used. 2. No. 
3, The water can be let into the moat at any time. 

4, There are many reasons why it is better to issue 

the extra parts separately. and not include them 

in the volume. 5. The half-yearly parts are solely 
for the foreign trade. 6. The monthly parts are 
published on the last Wednesday in each month. 


ALBION.—1. When full-grown. 2. No. 3. Begin to 
fly the pigeon hulf o mile, a mile, and s0 on from 
home up to fifty. 


0. H.—Grains, bread-and-milk, etc. See answer to 
GEORGE. 


F. B.—Remove all flesh and entrails of the animal, 
‘and either macerate long time in water, or ex: 
pose by an unt-hill. Complete the skeletonising 
dy joining the hones with fine brass wire, drilling 
holes for the purpose. 


A. E. DoWMAN.—-1. Write to Secretary of Admiralty, 
Whitehall, London. 2 Price of dog depends on 
quality and pedigree. Five pounds would be cheap 
for a good fax-terrier pup. 3. Jackdaws will cat 
anything you eat. Do not keep in close confine- 
ment, Talk and whistle to hii. They are very 
amusing pets. 


OLD READKR.—Yon must have some one to judge 
for you that knows. 


3s. 6d. ; or Fulton's, edited by Wright, which is 
about thirty shillings. 2. Begin with Pouters or 
tumblers. 


RoYAL MARINE.—-Yes, varicose veins will throw you 
im passing into serv! See a doctor. 

L. G. Cox.—In a strong box with air-holes, and in 
damp moss, newts aud toads can be packed for 
transit. 


A. M. Z—1. Dr. Gordon Stables, who ia a thorough 
Scot, gives the following receipt for oatmeal por- 
ridge. Add the galt to the water to taste; when 
the water boils, ‘meal in” gradually (nedium 
fresh oatmeal) till thick. Then boil for three 
minutes only, and pour into plates. Scatter a 
little dry oatmeal over each plate, and do nut eat 
till cooled. He calls your receipt @ ‘‘soss,” what- 
ever that may be. 2. Do not study before going to 

8. Dumbbells before clubs. 


Vic.—For constipation in dogs—exercise, a swim, 
green food, and boiled liver. 


INQUIRER.—Slit birds’ tongues? 
idiotic. No. 


YounG TRAPPER.—No cure, if it be really “‘rripes.” 


ATHLETE.—‘‘ The Science and Art of Training,” by 
Dr. Henry Hoole, published by Triibner and’Co., 
Ludgate Bill, &. 


COMMISSARIAT.—Officers are eligible for appoint- 
ment as Deputy- Assistant Commissary-General who 
have more than five years’ service, have passed 
examination for promotion to captain, and have 
been recommended by their commanding officer. 
Preference is given to those who have passed the 
Staff College and served two years as adjutant. 


Lispurn.—We think you would do very well in the 
Navy. For a practically homeless lad there is no 
better trade. 


C. G. D.—See the advertisements in our monthly 
part. Write to Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, 
Strand, for their list of scientific books. 


Pat.—Go to St. George's Barracks, at the back of 


Barbarous and 


have performed in school bands are accepted us 
band recruits for the Army, unless they arc known 
to an officer of the regiment they wish to join. 


Piarex.—Tick beans and grains. Keep their hoppers 
always full, and also drinking fountain. Fill 
them up at nights. Pigeons are very early risers, 


Joun IR. (Pietermaritzburg.)— The Christian era 
was not adopted until centuries after the Cruci- 
fixion. It was first used about 527 by Denys le 
Petit, otherwise Dionisius Exiguus, a Scythian 
monk, who became a Roman abbot. It was first 
used in Gaul in the seventh century, but it was 
not generally established there till the eighth. At 
the Council of Chelsea, held on July 27th, 816, one 
of the eleven canons ordained that all bishops 
should date their acts from the year of the Incar- 
nation; and that is the first official authority for 
the use of the Christian cra, In Spain it was not 
used till the eleventh century, and in Portugal it 
was not used till 1415. saving been established so 
Toug after the event, it unfortunately happened 
that a mistake was made in the calculation, so that 
the Saviour was born on what, according to the 
era, was Friday, April 5th, u.c. 4. Christinas Day 
was first ordered to be kept as a solemu feast in 
commemoration of the Saviour’s birth by Pope 
Telosphorus iu A.D. 137. 


A. D. KETTLE. - Sce answer to G. SANGSTER. Good 
nanny-yoat about thirty shilliugs. 
G. H. M.—Your writing is almost illegible. The 


inscription seema to have been on an old tomb- 
stone. Send it on to us written more clearly, and 
we will see if anything is known about it. 


SAMSON.—L See answer to GEORGE, re Pt 
is no tiner standard for a girl's weight, 
her inches. 


G. TucKER.—You can buy picture-mouldings from 
‘George Kees, Russell Street, Drury Lane ; or Beck- 
nian Brothers, Cowcross Street, Farringdon 

ation. 


2. There 
rding to 


the National Gallery. As a rule, only boys who | 


PIGEONS.—1. Better get Wright's “Pigeon-Kecper,” | 


i 


| X. 347..-The inventor of clocks is not known. 


HENnICUS.—Acton means the Oak Town ; the nan 
iy hardly altered from the old form.’ Baling 
Healing, from the spring. Strangely enough, tt 
has journeyed on to the next station, and Anwel 
at the well, has become Hanwell—a very strikic 
instance of the miscarriage of the aspirate! 


STEPHEN.—The Monroe doctrine, as announced i 
1516, was that no European power should | 
allowed to found fresh settlements on the cont 
nent of America. It is now interpreted as signif 
ing that no Eurupean power should be allowed 
interfere in restraining the progress of liberty « 
that continent. 


TN 
obscurity is owing to the fact that the Latin wor 
for clock may signify any measurer of time, not e 
cepting even the sundial. Watches are general 
stated to have been invented by Peter Hale, 
Nuremberg, in 1500, who first made ‘‘a clock wit 
out weights.” In the strict acceptance of the tert 
all clocks must strike. When the clock is n 
made to strike it is a timepiece; but the distin 
tion no longer holds. 


E.C. A.—Japan is the great place for earthquak« 
They are far commoner there than you say. Th 
average oueaday. It is owing to their frequen 
that the Seismological Society was formed 
Tokio, which has done so much towards helpi 
garchquake students, Milne’s is the best book ; 
is published by Kegan Paul and Co. 


Koxy.—1, Tastes differ. 2. Wash the dog with ¢: 
vert's soap, or Naldire's, and anoint any red s} 
with sulphar intment.” 3. How to teil anini 
ages by their teeth? That would form the subj. 
of an essay. We may give a par about it one 
these days. 


DIRE.—No answer can come before five or six wee! 
because We go to press about that length of tit 
Defore the day of publication. Boys should reme 
ber that when querying the Editor resick pets. \ 
will give weights and inches in proportion to a 
of model boys soon. 


REcRUIT.—Yes; if pigeon-breasted to any extent ) 
would not pass the doctor. 


E. HALForD.—We have had papers on ferrets 
Gordon Stables and others, Look back. 


W. A. G, and Others,—Feed small dogs regularly 
tabie-scraps, bread-and-milk, and vegetables, Mc 
once a day.’ Give everything fresh, and put cle 
water where they can find it. 


GEORGE. — 1. Dog licence after six months 0 
2. Feed twice a day. Feed young puppies nev 
weaned five times ; at four months, three time 
but never let them'be hungry. They are growit 
aud wantadeal 3. Write to the duke's stewan 


H, G. V.—They are quack pills, Consult a doctor. 


Do not bother making German paste. ( 
Soddy’s ; it is such a comfort, Address B. Sod: 
sced dealer, Walworth Road, London. "2. ¥< 
foreign birds are easily acclimatised. 


Bimspo.—We should say ts whistled, but tl 
can screech a bit too. Steam-hooters are nowh 
with our old Poll when she means biz. 


W. B.—Get the Westmaria incubator. 
latest. Mr. W. T. Biley, Kendal. 


J. A. 8.—Good food, the morning tub, exercise, fr 
air, codliver-oll and dumbbells or Indian ¢ 
exercise, These make boys grow men. 


That's 


IaNORANT ENGINEER.—You might safely work 
boiler without a pressure gauge by getting it 
tested to duuble the pressure you intend work 
at, and then regulating the safety-valve to blow 
at half the tested pressure. This could be don 
any engineer's shop. The smallest size of stu 
gauge of any practical use 1s that sold at ten & 
lings by Hamley, of High Holborn. Anytt 
smaller than that is not to be depended upon, 


J. L. R.—The articles on painting magic-lani 
slides have been reprinted in our * Indoor Spo1 
Colours specially prepared for the purpose are 

ro: and Son, Berners Street, Ox 


A Trio of Examiners! 
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“ONLY A RED!” 
A BACKWOODSMAN’S STORY. 
PART L 


a u1,I don’t think we shall_hear | stove did not seem to hear the young | minated!” continued the soldier, ex- 
\" anything more of the ‘Reds’ | officer speak, for they puffed at their | pelling a last whiff of smoke rather 
fe black pipes in silence. sadly into the air, and tossing his 


the prese! 
dada round Rob. Raymond's “Another fine tribe almost exter- | exhausted cigar into the stove. 


th 
i". 
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“Wall, stranger, I guess thar’s all the 
more room for whites,” remarked a, cute- 
looking Yankee who sat with his chair 
balanced on its back legs, and his own 
feet resting upon a corner of the stove 
high above his head. 

“There ought to be room enough for 
both,” returned the other, gravely ; 
“surely the country’s big enough. I 
say it’s a great—a terrible pity that 
these fine races should be extin- 
guished.” 

“Rayther fresh at yer bizness, friend?” 
said a grey-headed, hard-featured 
hunter, locking up from a pair of leg- 
gings he was industriously stitching. 

“Say, stranger, is that the sort of stuff 
they teach yer at West Pint?” sneered 
a sinall, sour-visaged man, who seemed 
to have “ Government Agent” stamped 
indelibly upon him. “Tell yer what ; 
the reds hev only got what they asked 
for. Why couldn’t they be content with 
Uncle Sam’s bounty? If they dig up 
the hatchet, they mustn’t grumble if 
ate broken over their own heads. He, 

e ! 

“It’s a question whether the redskins 
often have a chance of testing Uncle 
Sam’s generosity,” said the young 
officer, with a meaning smile.* 

“Tf Uncle Sam’s satisfied, it ain’t no- 
body else’s bizness ; so yer needn’t be so 
spry, stranger. But what a howling 
yer making. S’pose another tribe ts 
pretty nigh wiped out,—they’re only 
reds ! 


ES Only what?” cried a voice from the 


oor. 

Most of the loungers looked round 
and saw, leaning against the door-post, 
a tall man, who was as a 
hunter, and held a heavy rifle in his 
hand. 

“Only what?” he repeated in a 
louder tone. 

“Why, if there aint anotherMethody!” 
snee the agent. “What did I say, 
stranger? I said ‘only reds. What 
then?” 

“Oh ! you said ‘only reds” did you? 
Wall, I guess you’ll hev to listen to my 
yarn. Anyway, I’m going to tell it; 
an’ those as don’t like it ken git.” 

The man advanced into the glow of 
the stove as he spoke, and threw him- 
self into a vacant chair, resting his rifle 
between his knees. As he sat lighting 
his pipe, his companions could see that 
his ‘hair was quite white ; and although 
his red, sunburnt cheeks looked hardy, 
and his eyes were still bright and clear, 
he was evidently an old man. 

“TI reckon I’m old enough to be the 
father of most of you fellers,” said he, 
looking round ; “1 could grandfather a 
tidy few, so p'raps you'll hear one who’s 
spent purty nigh upon sixty years 
among the reds, eh, boys?” 

“Fire away, Ben,” said Rob Ray- 
mond, “the boys ’Il listen.” 

“Wall, boys,” an the old hunter, 
“T’ve bin called ‘Methody’ by that 
chap in the corner; but I don’t bear 
malice, ’cause time was when I shed hev 


* “Uncle Sam's” (the United States) agents not 
nnfrequently appropriate to their own use the gifts of 
food and clothes sent by the Government to the 
Indians, The articles which de reach the Indians 
ure often of an inferior har rete they have 
een cheated, the Indiana, in tl indignation, com- 
mit some act of violence. The troops are called out, 
end a native tribe is exterminated. 


said the same of any feller who'd hev 
talked soft of the reds. I didn’t know 
them then. I’ve seed bad Injuns in my 
time, plenty, and I’ve seed good. They’re 
no more all black-hearted than they’re 
all liver-hearted. Tell you what, boys, 
if I havn’t larnt much else, I guess I've 
found that colour don’t make much dif- 
fer in a man. It’s like beauty, ‘only 
skin deep, an’ I’ve found good an’ bad 
purty wall mixed among all colours. 

“But I’m not goin’ to preach; I’m 

‘coin’ to tell you ut a redskin I once 
Enawed. who'd as true a heart as ever 
beat under a white, yaller, or black 
skin.” 

The old man paused, and puffed at his 
pipe until his head was enveloped in a 
dense cloud of smoke. From the midst 
of this cloud, as from memories of the 
dim past, his voice at length issued. 

“Years many hev passed since I fust 
seed Bald Eagle, the Soshone. He was 
a young feller then, so was I. He 
warn’t a chief in those times, and I'd 
only jest left the settlements. Our fust 
meetin’ was in this way. 

“A party of settlers was movin’ out 
West to take up a location on the Yaller- 
stone ; an’ me an’ a few more hunters ’d 
bin chose to act as guides ; an’asa sorter 
purtection, ‘cause the reds was on the 
war-path. Thard been a good deal of 
ugly bizness between the reds an’ 
whites ; which—when I come to think 
of it afterwards—didn’t seem all the 
fault of the reds. 

“ But that don’t alter my story. 

“The emigrants’ train was sinall; 
so we got along purty spry, an’ nearly 
finished our journey without seein’ so 
much as # shadder of a redskin ; an’ 
we'd all begun to calc’late on gittin’ to 
the squattin’ ground without a bother. 
But the reds got wind of us somehow ; 
an’ one afternoon a scout brought in 
word that a war-party of Soshones had 
struck our trail, an’ might come up 
with us by sundown. 

Thar was no chance in runnin’, for 
we'd our cattle an’ 6 Waggons to 
think of ; so as we'd jest come upon a 
bit of a clearin’ in the forest, we camped 
at once, an’ prepared as best we could 
for an attack. 

“ But it didn’t come. You may guess 
that we kep’ a good look-out an’ our 
rifles handy through the night ; but the 
Injuns didn’t turn up; an’ when the 
scouts took a look round in the mornin’ 
not a sign of a Soshone could they find. 

“We soon struck camp an’ started 
the train, hurrying along to make up 
for the time we'd lost the day before. 
The hunters kep’ up a look-out around ; 
but most of the emigrants had got over 
the skeer ; an’ whistled an’ sang 9s they 
went, as if thar warn’t no in the 
world. 

“But sudden an’ silent—just when 
we felt most safe—a thick flight of 
arrers poured from the trees on both 
sides of our path ; an’ in a second the 
hull train was mixed up in a reg/lar 
tangle. The hosses an’ bullocks was 
purty nigh all wounded; an’ the 
rushed in’ an’ bellerin’ in 
directions, twistin’ up the traces, knock- 
in’ each other over, an’ even upsettin’ 
some of the waggons). The wummin 
folks an’ children set up a hcevlin’, an’ 
clung to the men ; an’ before we knowed. 
which way to turn, down came another 


rain of arrers; an’ then with a ear- 
splittin’ war-whoop out rushed the 
redskins from the wood, spearin’ an 
tomahawkin’ right an’ left. 

“Such a strugglin’ mass of men, wum 
min, an’ children, hosses an’ bullocks, i 
never seed ; an’ although we did give: 
few shots, thar warn’t a chance for u 
from the fust. I’m glad I didn’t se 
the end, for it must hev bin a horri 
sight. Purty early in the affair I wa 
knocked over by the butt-end of 
flyin’ tomahawk or somethin’, for whe 
iwy wits came back I found myse 
bound on the back of a’ hoss, joggin 
along what seemed ao precious roug 
road. 

“I coaldn’t see anythin’, for my ey: 
were bandaged up; an’ I couldn't spea 
‘cause my mouth was gagged open wil 
a wide bit of bark. 

“You may guess, boys, that I didi 
feel over an’ above lively ; for in tho 
days I was a greenhorn, an’ knew t. 
reds only by the stories I’d heerd. 
warn’t a pleasant ride, I ken tell yo 
I could smell the smoke of the tortu: 
stake jest a trifle too strong ; and t 
Injuns warn’t over partik’ler with 1 
bones when they camped an’ threw 1 
on the ground ; besides, I had a bur 
back of my head, big as a peahen’s e; 
as well’s a arrer-pint in the shoulder 

“ A week’s fast travellin’ brought 
to the Soshone village. I’d bin allow 
to use my eyes for the last days of 1 
march, but my bonds were kep’ as tij 
as ever; so by the time we got to 
village I was jest about as stiff a: 
rifle barrel. 


“An Injun village was a new si, 
to me; an’ if any of the reds had 
civil enough to show me around I s 
hev taken it kind; but they wa 
in » mood to entertain guests civi 
so I was bundled into a big tepee 
bound fast to the centre pole. 

“Twas here I fust seed Bald ¥: 
the Soshone. 

“His squaw was makin’ hon 
when I was brought in ; an’ I must 
she treated me handsome in the wa 
givin’ me food ; for she always se1 
me with twice as much as I warn 
an’ what’s more, she made me eat it: 
Her papooses crawled on the grec 
like so many flies ; all ’ceptin’ on 
little gal who lay on a bed of leave 
moss inacorner. I tell you this ’c 
the little gal’s sickness turned o 
lucky thing for me. 

“As I said before, at the time 
talkin’ about Bald Fagle was & yo 
ish brave, but when | fust clapt ey: 
him I had a kinder feelin’ of bein’ ¢ 
like with him in theway. Idon’t 1 
inches, boys, for I guess I toppec 
redskin by a few ; but it was an i 
sorter feelin’, as I’ve only felt wher 
bin with a better man. 

“Wall, boys, you may grin, sun’ 1 
Tm makin’ a fuss over ‘only a red’ 
Tl git along. 

Bud Eagle was in an’ out ¢ 
tepee purty often ; but he didn’t 2 
memuch. He seemed ina bother ; 
the little gal in the corner. [ 
mean that he said much or show ec 
he was feelin’ low about her,—thai 
the way with reds, but he just s 
watched her solum like, for an hy 
a time. 


“Td picked up a little of the So 
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lingo from hunters I’d met, so at last I 
asked the redskin what ailed the gal. 

“Llarnt from what he said that the 
child was sick of a fever, an’ that the 
greatest med’cine man. f the tribe was 
toxee what he could do fc ‘her that very 
afternoon. 

“When the time came Bald Eagle’s 
suaw and all the papooses, cept the 
tte girl, were turned out of the tepee, 
a’ [was flung on the ground outside 
like a sack of coals. 

“Ididn't care for an extra bumpin’ 
sslcould see the bizness; an’I soon 
found that Icould git a good sight of 
everythin’ goin” on. 

“About tive score chiefs an’ braves 
squatted on thar heels on the ground, 
varing an’ solum as a lot of owls. 
tw» middle of the ring was the great 
nedcine man. _He was dressed in 
saggy barskin from head to foot, an’ 
sas tricked out with frogs, bats, an’ 
teaver tails. His face was painted half 
thek an’half yaller, an’ in his hand he 
belda longish pole, from which hung 
Ue skins of rattle-smakes an’ green 
lurds Behind the med’cine stood 
abig drum made of a holler stump 
evered with deerskin; an’ on this 
anther old feller was bangin’ with what 
hoked like the leg bone of a buffler. 

-Presently the great med’cine began 
‘oang a soug with no sorter tune in it, 
i at the same time he footed it round 
the ring slow an’ stately like. Ashe went 
rond [ could see his eyes begin to burn 
° glowworms through his paint, an’ 
t. song got louder an’ his feet moved 
icker. His arms tlew up, an’ he 
ted an’ twirled his pole till the snakes 
lwked all alive. Then his song changed 
‘sells an’ howls *till we could scarce 
var the drum ; and then—snakes an’ 
fesums !—how that old feller’s legs did 
z. He danced, an’ leaped, an’ whirled 
‘| my head went round, an’ I thought 
‘s legs an’? arms must fly off. But 
-echow they didn’t, an’ all of a sudden, 
vtha leap an’ a yell, higher an’ louder 
thm any ed managed before, he fell 
ahapon the ground, strugglin’ an’ 
Fann’ in a fit. 

“Ts it was his way, for none of 
‘= mds took any notice of him—not 
“rof ‘em so much as moved an eyelash, 
tars as I seed, am’ soon he got quiet 
« ly still on the ground, while all the 
“<waited. They seemed used to that, 
«didn't seem to mind it, though the old 
wlane took about an hour to cool off 
ta hisdance. But at last he got up, 
~ain' all right ’cept a bit shaky, tixed 
iin tag to his wampum belt, picked 
Pa great bundle of roots an’ green 
‘cg an’ went into Bald Eagle's tepee. 
“What he did in that I don’t know ; 
when I was taken back by Bal 


4d fast to the post, I kep’ lookin’ at 
® lithe ng pte turnin’ than over in 
nnd; an’? quite sudden I minded 


the ts, about 2 fever he'd 
le a cht hich seemed to we 
like what Bald le’s darter was 
in’ from. He'd told me that Injuns 


died of it by scores, ‘cause they'd got it 
into thar heads that it was the work of 
enchantment, an’ could only be driv out 
by magic; but that it was very eas 
cured by a yerb he knowed of, which 
growed in plenty wharever the fever 
was ccmmMon, 
“Next time Bald Eagle came near 
me, I asked how the gal was gettin’ on. 
“*Bald Eagle’s wigwam niust lose its 
flower,” says he, as quiet as if he was 
onconsarned about it; but I knowed 
ditferent. 
“*S'pose you 
asks I. : 
“*Who'd root up his own garden?’ 


says he. 

“Wall, I told the Injun that I b‘leeved 
I could save his darter if he'd give her 
the med’cine I told him; an’ as he 
looked a bit doubtful, I said I'd drink 
some of the stuff before he gave it to 
the gal, to show it warnt pizon. He 
thought a minit an’ concluded to trust 
me ; so I told him about the yerbs ; an’ 
he started off Spry enough to git ’em. 

“He warnt long about it; an’ his 
squaw pounded an’ biled the yerbs as I 
told her into a strong broth. 

“You boys won’t want to hear all the 
ins an’ outs of my doctorin’, so 
may ’s wall tell you straight that the 
fever soon left the little gal, an’ ina day 
or two she was playin’ about with the 
other children; an’ when the old 
med’cine man looked in to see her, he 
was jest proud, an’ thought he'd 
worked a purty high kind of miracle. 

“But Bald Eagle knowed better ; an’ 
although he didn’t ’zactly fall on my 
neck an’ sob out his gratitood, I soon 
found that he chose out the juicy bits 
of buffler for me, an’ didn’t keep me 
tighter to the post than he could help. 

“T calclate I'd bin with that Injun 
for about a week, when one night he 
came into the tepee, walked straight 
up to me, an’ twisted his fingers into m 
loose hair. I felt a bit creepy ; for al- 
though I didn’t think the red_was goin’ 
to skulp me in cold blood, I couidn’t 
make out what he was up to. Fust of 
all, he whipped a couple of feathers out. 
of his own skulp-lock, an’ fixed ‘em into 
the knob of hair which he had twisted 
up. on the top of my head. I asked 
what he was after; but he only 
grunted, and said somethin’ to the 
squaw, who brought from the back of 
the tepee a pan of some kinder damp, 
red-lookin’ earth. Into this Bald Eagle 
stuck his fist ; an’ then rubbed it well 
over my face. uess I used some 

urty stiff langwidge to that redskin, 
‘or I couldn't ‘zactly see the joke of 
havin’ mud rubbed into my eyes. But 
he took it quiet, an’ went on rubbin’ 
as long’s he'd a mind to; an’ when I 
must hev begun to look about his own 
colour he cut my bonds an’ told me to 
pit up. His squaw brought me a long 

uffler robe an’ wrapped it round me ; 
an’ then he lifted up the curtain of the 
tepee, an’ jest said— 

“*Come !” 

“T couldn’t see the Injun’s drift ; but 
T follered him out into the village, an’ 
found the night was black as ink. 

“Td rayther expected to tind a biggish 
crowd movin’, an’ a warmish tire : so T 
ken tell you, I wasn’t sorry when I 
found how still an’ dark the village 
was, 


could keep her?’ 


“Bald Eagle led me quick enough 
amongst the tepees; an’ we scarcely 
met a soul. Only once we were stopped 
by a sentry, who was leanin’ on his 
spear jest on the outskirts of the village ; 
but d’rectly Bald Eagle spoke he let us 

When we got out of sight of the 
last wigwam, I asked the red whar he 
was takin’ me ; but he wouldn't speak, 
an’ only walked faster. I reckon we 
footed it a couple of miles without 
speakin’ a word; an’ then Bald Eagle 
stopped of his own accord, an’ pushed 
his rifle into my hands. 

“*The white med’cine man is free,’ 
says he. ‘He gave me back the life of 
my flower,—I give him his own. It is 

ood !? 
“T tell you boys I war thunderstruck. 
At fust I couldn’t b'leeve it ; but thar 
was the rifle in my hands, an’ Bald 
Eagle was turnin’ to go. 

““Stop a bit, Injun,’ says I, ‘I guess 
you're a square man, an’ I’m not on- 
grateful; but how about the other 
whites? I warnt the only prisoner ?’ 

“*My brother must haste away ; the 
Soshones now haye no white men in thar 
wigwans.’ 

“T knowed what he meaut, an’ con- 
cluded to sing small. 

“ He pointed to the thickest forest. 

“*Haste to meet the risin’ sun,’ he 
said ; an’then turnin’ away he started 
on the back tract to the village an’ was 
soon out of sight. You may guess that 
I didn’t wait long in the lo-cality. 

“T told you jest now that somehow I 
couldn’t help feelin’ that Bald Eagle 
was a better man than me. I'll prove 
I was right. “I'wasn’t till I got safe 
hack to the settlements that it struck 
me the Injun might git into a muss for 
what he’d done.” 

The old backwoodsman ceased speak- 
ing and seemed buried in thought. 

“Is that all the story!” asked the 
young soldier. " 

“No, it arnt,” cried Ben, briskly ; 
“I’ve only jest broke the shell round the 
nut as yet; you arnt so much as seed 
the kurnel.” ; 

“ Let’s hev it, then, old hoss,” said Rob 
Raymond, flinging a fresh “ chunk” into 
the stove. ; 

The old man refilled his pipe, lighted 
it with a live ember, and then blowing 
meditative spirals of blue smoke into 
the air, he recommenced his story. 


(To be continued.) 


A MORNING PRAYER OF DR. ARNOLD'S. 


The following prayer, by the yood and 
great Dr. Amold, of Rugby, nay well be 
commended to all our readers :— 


“O Lord, I have a Imsy world around 
me! Eye, ear, and thought will be needed 
for my work done amidst that busy world. 

“Now, ere I enter upon it, I would com- 
mit eye, ear, thought, and wish to Thee ! 
Do Thou bless them, and keep their work 
Thine ; that as, through Thy natural laws, 
my heart beats, and my blood flows, with- 
out any thought for them ; so my spiritual 
life may hold on its course, at those times 
when my mind cannot consciously turn to 
Thee, to commit each particular thought to 
Thy service. Hear my Prayer, for ny Dear 
Redeemer’s sake. Amen.” 
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ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 
By JuLEs VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete, ete. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—THE TAIL OF A KITE. 
There was no need to wait for th 


night to make the experiment. A north 
west breeze was then blowing, an 


Nee aay was the 25th of November, | it would lift, as it was in this way they 
and early in the morning Briant | would be able to arrive at the area 
and Baxter set to work. Before in- | necessary to lift one hundred and 


In the Air at last. 


twenty or one hundred and thirty | Briant had only to keep the kite 


creasing the size of the kite it was ; 
pounds. going high enough to be seen acro: 


thought well to ascertain what weight 
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ake, The experiment succeeded ad- 
wirably, and it was found that the kite 
wan ordinary wind would lift a bag 
seighing twenty pounds. 

lathefirst place Baxter strengthened 
che frame very much by means of 
oris fastened to a central knot, in the 
ame Way aS an umbrella frame is 
srengthened by the raclial bars. Thus 
surface Was increased by making 
ch frame larger and _ fastening new 
anvason toit. Im this Kate proved to 
feof great use. Of needles and thread 
there was a good supply in the stores, 
ad Kate was an excellent needle- 
roman, 

When the kite was finished it pre- 
sated a surface of about eighty square 
ards in the form of an octagon four 
tet on the side with a radial length of 
aout fifteen. With its strong ribs, and 
ssimpermeable covering, it could easily 
ita weight of a hundred and twenty 
pa 

The car in which the observer was to 
ake up his position was one of those 
wher baskets that serve so many pur- 
meson board a yacht. It was deep 
aough to reach up to the armpits of an 
rinary-sized boy, large enough to give 
om fall liberty of movement, and open 
ugh for him to get out of easily, if 
» wanted to do so. 

4smay be imagined, this was not all 
oeina day, nor even in twodays. It 
vsbegun on the morning of the 5th, and 
was finished in the afternoon of the 
a And the trial trip_was put off till 
‘evening, when ex periments would be 
leon its ascensional power and its 
wee of stability in the air. 

bot one question more ; how was the 
“in the ear to let them know below 
en he wished to come down? 

Enant’s reply to Donagan and Gor- 
» was as follows :— 

“Aluminous signal would never do, 
~itmight be seen by Wolston. And 
.crand I have arranged to have a 
~g as long as the cord, one end of 
<i will remain on the ground and 
-aher will be fixed to the car; on 
“string we are going to havea lump 
‘<ul with a hole in the middle so that 
‘willslide up and down; the lead will 
>:pin the ear, and whoever goes up 
<t let it slip along the string when 
“nants to come down. 

“That will do,” said Doni 

ierything being ready, tl 


‘an. 
e prelim- 


<7 ascent was begun The moon 
cd not rise till near 


two o'clock in 
breeze was 


¥. 


Wilcox, _ Lined 

i ition near the kite, 
ye round 100 yards from 
~sinch, When Briant gave the word, 
“= woald raise the leat by paeans at 
“30 i and assoon as the 
ese he paoeta Gordon, Service, 
ani Garnett would manage the 
= was to let out the cord as re- 


. Saath ready ?” asked Briant. 

“ Ready !” answered Donagan. 

“Let go!” 

The kite rose a little, quivered in the 
wind, and assumed the angle at which 
it was intended it should fy. 

“Let out! Let out!” exclaimed 
Wilcox ; and immediately the winch 
spun round under the tension of the 


line, while the kite and the basket | 


slowly rose into space. 

Although it was a dangerous thing to 
do, the boys cheered as the “Giant of 
the Air” left the 
disappeared in the darkness, to the 


round. But soon it | 


The experiment having heen com- 
pleted, the boys seized hold of the 
handles of the winch, and began to 
| wind in. This second part of the per- 
formance took much longer than the 
| first, and it was quite an hour before 
the winding in was over. 

As in the case of a balloon, the bring- 
ing of the kite to the ground without a 
shock is the most delicate part of the 
| manceuvre. But the wind was so steady 
| that it was accomplished with great 
| success. The octagon came again into 
sight, and fell gently to the ground. 
close to the spot from which it had 


reat disappointment of Iverson, Jen- 

ins, Dole, and Costar, who did not 
want to lose sight of it while it flew 
over Family Lake. 

Although it could not be seen, the 
boys felt that the kite was drawing 
steadily, showing that the wind was 
blowing in the higher zones, and that 
the kite was properly balanced. : 

Briant being anxious that the experi- 
ment should be as complete as cireum- 
stances permitted, let the string run 
out to the end. He could then find out 
the degree of tension, which was 
nothing unusual, The winch had Jet 
out 1,200 feet and the kite was probably 
at a height of from seven to eight hun- 
dred feet in ten minutes. 


earnest converse. 


started. And cheers greeted its arrival 
as they had saluted its departure. 

All that remained to be done was to 
keep it on the ground ; and Baxter and 
Wilcox volunteered to keep guard over 

. it till daylight. 
* “Let us go in,” said Gordon, “it is 
late.” 

“One moment,” said Briant, “ Gordon, 
Donagan! [ have a proposal to make. 
We have tried the kite, and the trial has 
succeeded because the circumstances 
were favourable, the wind being steady, 
and being neither too weak nor too 
strong. How do we know what the 
weather may be like to-morrow? It 
seems tome it would be better not to 
postpone an attempt. Who will go up!” 
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“T will!” said Jack. 

And immediately, “I will!” was 
shouted by Donagan, Baxter, Wilcox, 
Cross, and Service. 

Then came silence, which Briant was 
in no hurry to break. 

Jack was the first to speak. 

“Let me go, brother ; it is for me to 
run the risk! Let me go!” 

“And why you rather than I?” asked 
Donagan. 
any one else?” 

“Because T ought to go,” said Jack. 

“You ought to go?” asked Gordon. 

“Yes!” 

“Answer Briant!” said Donagan. 
“Jack says he has a right to run the 
risk! But what right has he got that 
we have not? What does he mean?” 

“For what I did,” said Jack. 
what I did—I will tell you—” 


“Why you any more than | 


“For | 


“Jack !” said Briant, hoping to keep 
his brother from explaining. 

“No,” said Jack, in a voice broken by | 
emotion. “Let me confess! It weighs | 
too heavily on me! Gordon, Donagan, | 
that you are here—all of you—far from | 
your friends, on this island—is owing 
' to me—I alone am the cause. The 
| schooner drifted out to sea because I 
imprudently—no, jokingly—no, _fool- 
ishly—cast off the ropes by which she | 
was moored to the quay at Auckland. 
Yes! I intended it for a joke—but ' 
when I saw the yacht drifting away I | 
lost my head—I did not call out when 
there was time—and an hour afterwards, } 
in the middle of the night—we were 
out in the opensea. Oh! Forgive me, 
forgive me!” 

And the boy burst into tears, while 
Kate tried all she could to console him. 


SIR LUDAR: 


“Well, Jack,” said Briant, “you hav: 
confessed your fault, and now yor 
would risk your life to atone for it; 0 
rather atone for some of the evil yo 
have done 1” 

“ But has he not dene that already ¢ 
asked Donngan, letting his naturi 
generosity get the better of hin 
“Has he not often run into danger t 
do us a service? Oh, Briant, I unde: 
stand now why you were always puttin 
your brother forward when there we 
danger to be found, and why he w: 
always so ready to go. That is why | 
came after Cross and me in the fog—: 
the risk of his life! Yes! My de: 
friend Jack, we'll forgive you, ar 
your fault wants no more atonement. 


(To be continued.) 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By Tausot Baines REED, 


Author of '‘ The Master of the Shell,” “ A Dog with a Bad Name,” “The Fifth Form at St. Dominte's,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER X.—HOW WE SAILED WITH A POET OF THE FIRST WATER. 


| Rees told me, when presently I had 

revived enough to hear him, that 
when the tide turned, and I did not 
appear, the Frenchman laughed and 
lie them haul the anchor and thank 
Heaven they were rid of a thief. 
“Whereat,” said Ludar, “we came to 
words, and the maiden teok your part 
and besought the fellow to wait a half- 
hour. But he would hear none of it. 
He said he was master here, and, if we 
liked not the ship, we might go out of 
it. Indeed,” said bie. “he had a mind 
to put us all out and be rid of soilla 
company. Then there was nothing left 
but to let him have his will, and so we 
sailed. Yet I was not surprised to see 
you back.” 

“And she 
traitor?” L asked. 

“That maiden,” said Ludar, gravely, 
“knows not what traitor means.” 

Whereat I felt partly humbled, partly 
comforted. 

“Yes,” said Ludar, “I am glad to 
have you back, Humphrey, for this 
voyage bodes uneasily.” 

“ How do you mean?” T asked. 

“Our messmates,” said he (and then 
I noticed that he wore a sailor's jacket), 
“are a scurvy crew, as you will pre- 
sently discover. The captain already 
repents that he has taken us. The old 
nurse is hard to please.” (Here he 
sighed.) “The serving-man is a fool. 
And the stranger—” 

“ Ave, what of hin? Who is he?” 

“ He is a half-witted spark, a fugitive 
from justice, and, to boot, an impudent 
coxcomb whom I have had ten minds 
already to pitch over the ship's side. 
He was hidden here on board before we 
came, having killed a man at Court, he 
brags, and seeking shelter in Scotland 
till the storm be passed. But here he 
is!” 


she did not deem mea 


| The stranger was a slim well-shaped | 


youth, with a simpering lip and dainty ‘ 
ringlets falling to his shoulders. He ' 
was dressed extravagantly, even for the 
land, and for the sea ridiculously. His | 
doublet was of satin, bravely slashed | 
and laced, and puffed to the size of a | 
globe on cither thigh. His hose were | 
of crimson silk gaily tied with points , 
and knots. His shirt was of the same ! 
hue, with a short taffeta cloak over, | 
bound at the neck by a monstrous ruff, | 
out of which his face looked like a calf’s | 
head from a dish of trimmings. To ! 
crown all, a white plume waved in his 
hat, while the rapier at his waist was 
caught up jauntily behind him, so that 
the point and the hilt lay on a level at 
either hip. His face was good-humoured, 
if weak, and, as he strutted up to where 
I stood, his gait reminded me much of 
a chanticleer amidst his spouses. 

He was delivering himself of some 
poetic rapture, addressed, as it seemed, | 
to the mud banks of tne Essex shore, 
and feigned to perceive neither Ludar 
nor me till he came upon us. 

“So,” said he then, eyeing me, “here 
is our Flying Dutchman, our bolt out 
of the blue, our dragon’s tooth turned 
to man. And, by my sword, a pretty 
fellow too. Count me as thy patron, 
my Hollander, and if, as I judge by thy 
face, thou hast a tooth for the honey of | 
Parnassus and the dainty apples of the 
Muses’ orchard, thou shalt not starve, 
verily. To be brief, I favour thee ; 
therefore, thy fortune is made.” 

I was bewildered enough by this 
specch, not a tithe of which could I un- 
derstand. I took it ill to be called | 
Dutchman, and dragon’s tooth; nor, 
albeit I was a printer's ’prentice, did I 
! know what he meant by Parnassus. 
| Still, as he seemed to be friendly dis- 
| posed, I answered : 


' the lamp or the brier the brook. 


“T thank you.” 

“Than: not me,” said he, raising | 
hand. “ Let not the groping aun the 

1a 
the sun whence the lamp hath his lig 
and the ocean to whom the brook ow« 
his waters. Thank that incompara! 
paragon, that consummate swan, tl 
pear! of perfection, my mistress, 
whose brightness I am but the mir 
and medium.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I, feeling ve 
foolish to comprehend not a word of 
fine talk, “if you have anything to: 


; me, pray say so ; but, for the life of 1 


i canoe discover what -you mean by 
this.” 

“T mean,” said he, “that she, 
lady, the Aphrodite who rules th 
waves, the star who guides our cou 
the nymph who suns her locks on 
poor ship, the same condescends to 
thee her servant ; wherefore, owe it 
her that thou mayest also call me 
master.” 

1 began to weary of this jarg 
Moreover, the fellow now seenied te 
talking about matters which he 


better leave to Ludar and me. §& 
said: 
“You are none of my master. I) 


a better.” 

He looked a little hurt at thi 
thought, and said : 

“Can an ass call the horse its ma 
when a man claimeth both? Wh 
this mortal, sirrah, that I may s 
him?” 2 

“This gentleman is my master,” 
I, growing very hot, and laying 
hand on Ludar’s arm. 

The gallant laughed. 

“Pretty, on my life! The 
hath its parasites, the scullion 
menial, the earthen pot his mug, 
each puffeth himself into a gentle 
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sere And who may you be, for- 
sath?” 

*Ladar McSomhairle Buidhe McDon- 
vellof the Glyns,” said Ludar, solemnly. 

The fellow laughed outright. 

“Ido remember,” said he, “a pretty 
jst of Dan Asopus about a jackdaw 
1)» thought himself a peacock because 
hada monstrous long feather to his 
‘il; and why, thou silly son of Nep- 
‘ow, knowest thou mot that if I did 
il thee carry me my box from the fore- 
+k there to the poop thou must crawl 
schitlikeany jack-porter? And surely 
lave named the very service that 
v~ght me hither; so, prithee, my lord 
‘r Lidar McSurley y McNeptune 
‘-Malapert, McDonnell of the Clyns, 
ny box below. And should the 
n be too heavy for thy dainty 

-'3, pray thy serving gentleman here 
nd thee a hand.” 

{udar, who was leaning against the 

-. yawned, whereat the gallant, 
“pping his fine speeches, turned as 
vlasa lobster, and witha loud French 
rie drew out his rapier and flou- 
osted It 


rothers, 
- vould Ludar but unhand him, he 
-tcount on him as a friend for life, 
‘forth, Even Ludar could not 
aughing at the figure he made; 
eine hi him a little on to the 
ceale, Tet him down again with a 
=yoa gone, then.” 
wonderful how the gallant’s 
came back to him when he 
«. free, 
daha!” said he, with a gay laugh, 
<art a brave lad, and I like thee 
‘. A jest is like marrow ina dog's 
~ and life without sport is a camel’s 
Come, thou and I shall be 
I see; and crack more jokes 
¢ere this voy. e beover. And, 
Achilles doth well to make 
wand again of the strength of 
Why, my. Hercules, I war- 
a couldest lift that box of mine 
y finger and thumb. I pray 
‘ my admiration, see if you 
:-) carry it from where it now 
cabin jaf the poop; and our 
chman_ here shall be judge 
“fat is fairly done.” 
> with a grim smile, owned that 
! the worst of this encounter ; 
ze the fellow happy by carrying 
‘cin one hand, although he 
--ibim alittle by offering to curry 
other. 2 
this little jest was over, the 
i came to us with orders to join 
-~rin making all things ready for 
“=z the sea breezes presently at 


‘ 


-': mouth ; so we had no more 


time just then to think of Masier Cox- 
comb, 

It moved my admiration to see with 
what a will Ludar worked at his task. 
He made no question of the French- 
man’s right to order his services; and 
methought, as he hauled away cheerily 
among his common messmates, he looked 
as noble as had he been marching at 
the head of anarmy. The ship’s crew 
was, to tell the truth, a scurvy company. 
Not counting us, there were but eleven 
of them, mostly French, who talked and 
cursed while they worked ; and three 
English, who sulked and grumbled. 
They stared in no friendly way at 
Ludar and me when we joined them ; 
nor did they like us the better that, 
without much knowledge or seaman- 
ship, we yet put our backs into what 
we did, and le them do the same. 
Ludar, indeed, born to command, was 
not sparing in his abuse of their lazi- 
ness ; and it vexed me a little to see 
how he thereby made himself an enemy 
of every man among them. 

Towards nightfall we were all ship- 
shupe, and the watch being set—of which 

udar was one—I had leisure to go 
below to seck the sleep I sorely needed. 
I would fain, before doing so, have 
visited the maiden to satisfy myself 
that all went well with her. But I 
durst hardly venture so far without 
her bidding. I sought my berth below, 
therefore, and a vile, foul corner of the 
hold it was, and laid myself dow 
wondering what would be the end of al. 
this journeying. 

There was a sailor—one of the French- 
men—down beside me, who, when he 
saw who I was, sat up and began to talk. 
In a foolish moment I betrayed that I 
understood some of his French lingo, 
whereat he—being more than half 
drunken—waxed civil, and his tongue 
loosed itself still more. 

“Who is she?” he whispered, presently, 
in his foreign tongue. 

“A lady,” said 1, shortly. 

“So! and monstrous rich. Comrade,” 
said he, “I helped carry her box on 
board. Do you take me for a fool? 
There is something weighs more in that 
than a maiden’s frocks—eh, my friend ?” 

“You are a fool,” said 1. 

“A fool? Ha! ha! "Tis well And 
Iam fool enough to—you be her man, 
they, say! and an honest ‘fellow. Ha! 


“ Aye, aye,” said I, drowsily enough, 
“let me go to sleep.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said he, “even if it be 
silver pieces and not gold, ‘twill be 
enough to make men of thee and me. 
Dost hear, sluggard? Thee and me, 
and no more planks and ropes, and—” 

had ceased to hoar his maunderings, 
and was sound asleep. 

When I awoke, it wes to hear the 
thundering crash of a wave on the deck 
overhead, and I knew we were at last 
on the open sea. Alas! when I turned 
over to recover my sleep, I fell into so 
horrible a fit of shuddering and sickness 
that I believed the hour of my departure 
was come. The ship rolled heavily 
through the uneasy water, and at every 
lurch my_heart sunk—I know not 
whither. I could hear the shuffling of 
steps overhead, and the dash of the 
waves against the vessel’s side, and the 
voice of the sailors at their posts ; little 


recked they of the comrade who was 
dying below ! 

Presently a call came for the new 
watch to turn up on deck. I was help- 
less to obey, and lay groaning there, 
not caring if the next lurch took us 
down tothe bottom. At last, after much 
shouting, the captain himself came 
down and shook me roughly. 

“Leave me,” said I, “to die in peace.” 

“Diet” cried he, “thou sickly lubber ! 
If thou rise not in a minute’s time, we 
will see what a rope’s end can do to 
liven thee. Come, get up.” 

I struggled to my feet, but in that 
posture my sickness came back with 
double violence, so I tumbled again to 
the floor, and vowed he might use every 
rope in the ship to me, but up I could 
not get. 

1 do not well recall what happened 
those next few days. I believe I stag- 
gered upon.deck and went miserably 
through the form of work, jeered at by 
my fellow-sailors, despised_by my cap- 
tain, and wondered at by Ludar. But 
when, after the sickness gave way, I 
one day found myself in a fever, with 
my strength all gone, I was let zo below 
and lie there without mere to do. I 
know not how it came to pass, but ill I 
was fora day or two; perhaps it was 
the vexations of the last few weeks, or 
the weakness left by the sickness, or a 
visitation of the colic ; however it was, 
I lay there, humbled and ashamed of 
my weakness, and wishing myself safe 
back outside Temple Bar. 

At these times Ludar was a brother 
tome. He came often to see me, and 
talked so cheerily, that I almost forgot 
how solemn his looks used to be. More 
than that, he fetched me dainties to 
eat, without which I might have 
starved ; for, while the fever lasted, I 
could not stomach the ship’s strong 
fare. And I suspected more than once 
that he had secured my peace from the 
captain by offering himself to do a good 
piece of my work as well as hi. own. 

He spoke little enough «aoout the 
maiden, though I longed to hear of her. 
Once, when [ asked him, his face grew 
overcast. 

“That maiden,” said he, “is never so 
merry as when the waves are breaking 
over the deck. Yet I see her little, for, 
in sooth, the old nurse has been nearer 
death than you, and will allow no one 
to go near her but her youre mistress, 
Nor dare I offer myself where I am 
not bidden. Humphrey,” added he, “I 
prefer to talk of something else.” 

Now, I must tell you that, to my 
surprise, I found I had another friend 
in these dark days ; I mean the poet. 
Contemptible as was my Iplight, and 
mean as was the cabin I hid in, when 
he heard | was ill he came more than 
once to see me. It suited him to make 
a wighty to-do about it, as if his con- 
descension must heal me on the spot. 
Yet the kindness that was in him, and 
the wonder he afforded me, made up 
for all these airs and graces. 

“ Alack and well a day !” exclaimed 
he, when he first came. “Vulcan hath 
fallen from the clouds and lieth below. 
The apple which was rosy is become 
green, and the Dutchman who of late 
flew is now become ship’s ballast. Nay, 
my poor ruin, thank me not for coming ; 
tis the common debt the high oweth to 
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the low, the sound to the broken, the 
poem to the prose; nay, ’tis the duty a 

ight oweth to his lady's humblest 
menial.” 


“ And how is the lady?” said I, for I 
westicd to hear of her, even from any 

ps. 
“ Hast thou seen the swan with wings 
new dressed float on the summer tide? 
Hast thou heard the thrush, full- 
throated, call his mate across the lea? 
Hast thou watched the moon soar up 
the heavens, sweeping aside the clouds, 
and defying the mists of earth? Hast 
thou marked, my Dutchman, the sum- 
mer laughter on a field of golden corn? 
Hast thou tracked the merry breeze 
along the ripples of a dazzled ocean !—” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, “but what has that 
to do with the maiden we speak of ?” 

He smiled on me pityingly. 

“Such, poor outh, is she; and such, 
methinks, am I become, who sit at her 
fevt and sun myself in her light—” 

“Tis dark down here,” I said, “but 
you seem to me neither swan, nor 
thrush, nor moon, nor a corn-field, nor 
an ocean. But 1 thank you, even as you 
are, for coming.” 

“Tis a sign of a sound mind,” said 
he, “ when gratitude answereth to gra- 
ciousness. And now, prithee, how do 
you do?” 

I told him I was better, and that I 
might not have mended so far, but for 
my dear master, Sir Ludar. 

Then he bridled up and his cheeks 
coloured. 

“ Ah, Hercules is a good sailor, and a 
strong animal. ‘Tis fit he should wait 
upon you, since you be in my present 
favour. Moreover, like cureth like, as 
it is said; therefore he is better here 
tending you than casting sheep’s eyes 
on one who is as the sun above his 
head. I have had a mind to admonish 
him to remove the offence of his visage 
from her purview, for I perceived, by 
my own mislike of it, that it is a weari- 
ness to her. The pure glass is dimmed 
by the breath of the beholder, and a 
pce a the window darkeneth a cham- 

r.” 

“Sir Ludar will be here soon,” said I, 
with a grim smile; “I pray you stay 
and tell him this.” 

“No,” said he, looking, I thought, a 
little alarmed. “If the cloud withdraw 
not from the sun’s path of his own 
motion, neither will he scatter for our 
bidding. Solet him be. And, indeed, 
I stay here too long, my Dutchman. 
Who shall say but the dove sigheth 
already for her truant mate? So fare- 
well; and count me thy patron.” 

He came often after this, always with 
the same brave talk. 

One day, however, he seemed more 
like a plain man, and said, “’Tis time 
thou went up, my Hollander. There is 
thunder in the air, the horizon is big 
with clouds, the dull sea rustleth with 
the coming storm, and I smell the wind 
afar off.” 

“Why,” said I, starting up, “ Ludar 
told me but just now the weather was 
fair and settled, and that the breeze 
was shifting to the south.” 

“T spoke not of the weather,” said he. 
“Let it be. The thunder may hide 
beneath a brow, the lightning may flash 
from out two eyelids, and the storm may 
lrenk in a man’s breast.” 


“For mercy’s sake, speak plain,” said 
I. “What do you ban? mP 

“Wait and see,” said he, “I like not 
these French dogs. Only let thy eye be 
keen, thy ear quick, and thy hand 
ready, my Hollander, and stand. by me 
when I call on thee.” 

More [ could not get out of him. 
When I spoke of it to Ludar after- 
wards, he said : 

“ Maybe the littleantic isright. Yet 
they are too sorry a crew, and too small 
to do mischief. They suspect us of 
carrying treasure aboard, and your 
friend the captain, I take it, is the 
roundest villain of them all.” 

I vowed the captain was no friend of 
mine ; yet I believed him honest. But 
as for the crew, it came to my mind 
then what the drunken fellow had 
blabbed out the first night ; and I said 
it was like enough to be true. 

That afternoon I rose from my sick 
bed and came on deck. 1 remember to 
this hour the joy of that afternoon. 

The day was bright and fair; land 
was nowhere to be seen, only a stretch 
of blue-green water through which the 
Miséricorde spanked with a light breeze 
at her stern. The white sails shone out 
in the sunlight, and the happy gulls 
called to one another above our heads. 
As I faced round and drank in mouthful 
after mouthful of the fresh salt air, my 
life seemed to revive within me, and [ 
felt the strength rush back into my 
thews. But the greatest joy of all was 
that the maiden, seeing me stand there, 
came up and bade me a joyous welcome 
to the upper air once more. 

“Alas!” said she, Jaughing, “it has 
been dull times while you have been 
below, Humphrey. My good old nurse 
has not ceased to cry out that she was 
dying since we took our first lurch into 
the free sea. Your Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance flies from me 
whenever he sees me afar; your French 
captain might be an Englishman, he is 
so sulky; and as for your English 
paragon there,”—and she pointed to the 
gallant, who was strutting on the for- 
ward deck— he frightens me with his 
frenzies and raptures. Do you all make 
love that way in England ¢” 

“No,” said I, “I think not.” 

“Why, Humphrey, you talk as if you 
knew not; I would have vowed you had 
a sweetheart with the rest of them.” 

“Maybe I have,” said I. Just then, 
to my relief, Ludar came up. 

“Sir Ludar,” I said, “this lady com- 
plains that you, who are so brave, run 
away whenever she looks your way.” 


Neither the maiden nor Ludar like 
my clumsy speech. 

“Nay, Sir Malapert,” said she, 
complain not of what contents n 
Besides, Sir Ludar has been better e1 
ployed in nursing you.” 

.. be a coward,” said Ludar, “* 
because I dread a frown more than 
battleaxe.” 

The maiden looked up at him, wi 
the gentle light in her eyes which Ih 
marked before now. 

“If you dread frowns,” said s 
laughing, “never look in your mirr 
Sir Ludar, for, by my faith, you gl 
at me now as if I were an English po 
such as now approacheth.” 

We looked up, and there was our g 
lant at our elbows. 

“ As the loadstone to his star, as | 
compass to the pole, as the river to ' 
sea, so come I, fair tyrant of my hee 
For thy sake, I even salute these 1 
satellites, O moon of my vision! w 
derive from thee their lustre.” 

“Witness Sir Ludar’s countenan 
said the maiden. “ But now that 
sun has come on the horizon, Sir Px 
shall not we lesser lights all pale? Pr 
did you catch any fish to-day ?” 

eye Mistress mine, how should 
silly fish,dazzled by thy heavenly brig 
ness, see the humble bait of a morta 

“T know not,” said the maiden, “bi 
saw one sailor, an hour ago, catch thr 

“Is it a wonder, since you watc 
the quivering line? Mark you, 
humble friends,” said he, turning 
Ludar and me, “I relieve you of y 
further attendance on me and this |: 
I thank you, and so farewell, till 
summon you further.” 

“Nay, Sir Poet,” said the maiden, 
you_must be gone, adieu. As for 
Sir Ludar is about to teach me the n 
tery of the angle, and Humphrey w 
on Sir Ludar. Therefore, concern y: 
self not for me, I am well attended.’ 

“Oh,” said he, rather chapfal 
“your condescension is a lesson 
angels. When the planet deign 
shine into the humble pool, shall 
star not do the same? I will even a 
at your side, and be gracious too.” 

ut his brave intention was thwatr 
For acall caine just then from the 
nurse, which carried the maiden 
her side, while Ludar and IJ, receivi 
summons from the captain, went 
ward, and so left the poet to his 
devices. 

A sterner summons was not far o 
you shall hear. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LaurIiE. 


CHAPTER XIL.—AT KHARTOUM. 


The Queen of the Soudan. 


(2 ordinary rate of travel, it would | came famous. 


dhave taken four days to reach 
‘uroum from the Peak of Tehbali. 
© Norbert, burning with impatience, 
t the ground in forty-eight 
On the second day after hi: 
jure he saw in the distance the 
‘tzofs and minarets of the “Queen 
‘tle Soudan” rising amid palm- 
from the level plain at the junc- 
he Blue and White Niles. 
¢ his rapid ride he noted many 
igus of panic and disturbance. 
of arm men came and went 
banks of the river. From all 
troops of camels, laden with 
*< tents, and household utensils, 
«along on their way to take refuge 
“wtown. They were followed b 
“cold men, and children, all hol- 
s«-4 and melancholy, with way- 
“" et bruised and bleeding. As he 
“twarer to Khartoum, sadder and 
~"grew the unmistakable signs of 
med flight of a whole people. It 
s regular rout of terror-stricken 
“3a all hastening to seek refuge 
theramparts of Khartoum. One 
+ ame cry canae from each group 
lated sufferers,— 
Mahdi! The Mahdi is coming!” 
Mahdi ! It is always the 
Have you ever seen him, Ma- 
asked Norbert, impatiently. 
=ew his uncle very well; he was 
“ater at Chabakah, opposite Sen- 
~«4 I recollect seeing the child 
tho was at that time apprenticed 
= ele.” answered ths old negro. 
“3 more kicks than halfpence then, 
J*™savery bad workman. But I 
‘aly seen him once since he be- 


He is a man of about 
forty, of medium height, and very thin. 
He is clothed like a dervish, and lives 
like one. I do not think he is any 
better than others. His uncle could 
never make anything of him, and I am 
convinced he does not know how to 
read now any better than when he was 
at school. 
equal in reciting verses from the Koran, 
and performing feats of strength and 
magic. This was the secret of his great 
influence. He spent years in a cave, 
dug by his own hands, on the island of 
Abba, where he passed the days and 
nights in fasting and prayer. Little by 
little he earned a great reputation for 
sanctity, and people came from all parts 
to consult him, bringing him rich gifts 
and offerings. He grew wealthy, con- 
nected himself by marriage with the 
most influential families in the Soudan, 
notably with the Baggara, the great 
slave-merchants; and one tine day he 
styled himself a prophet sent by Allah 
to continue and complete the work of 
Mahomet.” 

“Then,” said Norbert, “you look upon 
him as a charlatan?” . 

“TI scarcely know what to call him. 
He may possibly believe in his own 
sanctity and divine mission. There is, 
moreover, much truth in what he says 
to incite the tribes against the 
foreigners. Every one has had more 
than enough of the Bashi-bazouks !_ So 
it is not astonishing that the Mahdi 
should be listened to when he promises 
to drive them out of the country. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that he 
belongs to the powerful order of 


Ghela-ni dervishes, among whom he has | 


But there never was his | 


i for several years held the rank of Pro- 
vincial in the territory of the Upper 
Nile. This alone secures him an 1m- 
mense prestige, and the veneration, if 
not the passive obedience, of every true 
Mahometan.” 

“Consequently he has a chance of 
success ?” 

“The greatest chance. I should be 
very surprised if he were not master of 
the Soudan within a month. He has 
only to hasten to Khartoum, and the 
thing is done.” 

“But Khartoum can defend itself!” 
exclaimed Norbert, pointing to the 
ramparts, whose slopes were to be seen 
in the foreground. “She has arms and 
plenty of provisions, and a large body 
of troops, besides the European popula- 
tion, and all these refugees, who do not 
seem to be very attached to the Mahdi, 
judging from their haste to fly from 

‘im. 

“Khartoum might be defended,” an- 
swered the old guide, shaking his head ; 
“but the will to do it must be there, and 
likewise some resolute man must take 
the lead. Khartoum has neither the 
one nor the other.” 

Some minutes later Norbert rode 
through the eastern gate, and was 
struck with the indolent, downtrodden, 
dirty aspect of the Egyptian sentinels. 
The state of the town itself did not 
seem any more promising, and it was 
difficult to believe that the miserahle 
: suburbs and sordid streets could be part 
of so rich and populous a town. 

Norbert repaired to the French Con- 
sulate without delay, leaving Mabrouki 
and his camel-drivers on the parade- 
| ground. M. Kersain was in his private 
office with his daughter. 

“What a delightful surprise!” he ex- 
claimed, on seeing his young friend. 

“You are just in the nick of time, for 
we were dying of ennui /” said Ger- 
trude. 

Norbert thought her more charming 
than ever, but a little pale and worn 
withal. . 

“In that case,’ he said, pressing 
warmly the two hands held out to him, 
“TI trust I shall have no trouble in per- 
suading you. I have come on purpose 
to carry, you both off with Doctor Briet 
to Tehbali or Berber, and thence to 
Cairo vd the Nile.” 

“T could scarcely go to Cairo at ‘this 
crisis without special leave 1” replied 
Kersain. “But perhaps we might go 
to Tehbali. My daughter and I are 
tired of Khartoum, and what is going 
on here now is, I assure you, enough to 
niake the strongest man ill.” 

The conversation then turned upon 
the works of Tehbali, and their progress 
since October. When the dinner-hour 
approached Gertrude left them. Alone 
with Norbert, M. Kersain poured out 
his whole fatherly heart, keeping back 
! none of his terrible fears as to the near 
future. 
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“My dear friend,” he said, “I am ina 
most terrible position. I could not 
speak plainly before Gertrude, but I 
am firmly convinced that we are on the 
brink of a great catastrophe. Arab 
fanaticism is now unchained, and not a 
single European will be permitted to 
leave Khartoum alive. I could not, as 

‘ou know, leave my post at such atime. 

But 1 would give anything in the world 

to know Gertrude safe, for it is unbear- 
able to think of her being exposed to 
the horrors of a siege in case resistance 
is made, or to the tenfold greater hor- 
rors of an Arab invasion should the 
town surrender or fall. Besides these 
dangers, there is the climate, which, 
contrary to my expectation, does not 
agree with her; indeed, she is fading 
away before my eyes. But how, on the 
other hand, can she go without me? It 
is quite useless to speuk of it—she would 
never agree. What can be done? I 
ought not, and I will not leave Khar- 
toum at this crisis; and there are, on 
the other hand, a thousand considera- 
tions concerning her health, her life 
even, why Gertrude must not remain 
here. What am I to do?” 

“You might come to Tehbali with 
her, ostensi iy for a few days, and con- 
trive to gain her consent to your return 
(if you must come back here), leavin, 
her under our care, with the doctor an 
her little maid.” 

“ Yes,” said the Consu 
idea, worthy of your heart! But, 
in the first place, £ would not leave 
Khartoum now, not even fora few days; 
it would not become the representative 
of France. And, secondly, even if I 
were willing to go, would it be fitting 
to confide my daughter to the care of 
two young men, whom I sincerely es- 
teem indeed, but who are not in the 
slightest degree related to her? I fear 
it Is not feasible, alas! not even in the 
desert. Do not misunderstand me, 
though,’ continued the Consul, noting 
-the look of deep disappointment on 
Norbert’s countenance. “ If I had only 
to consider my own feelings, I would 
entrust her to you in the fullest confi- 
dence. But we have to think of the 
opinion of the world in these matters.” 

“Consul,” said Norbert, with emotion, 
“these are exceptional circumstances. 
Would you entrust Madlle. Kersain to 
the care of her betrothed ?” 

“To her betrothed?” replied the 
Consul, standing still in surprise. “I 
don't know. Yes, of course I would ! It 
would be unusual, certainly. However 
—but what do you mean?” 

“Do you think,” pursued Norbert, 
“that I could ever have a chance of 
being accepted in that capacity by 
Madlle. Kersain and yourself” 

“It is difficult to know what is pass- 
ing in the heads of young girls,” said 
her father, smiling genially. “But, as 
far as I am concerned, I may at once 
say, my dear fellow, that I should give 
my cordial consent to such a proposal.” 

“T have no fortune,” said Norbert ; 
“or, at least, the little that I posse: 
staked in a very hazardous enterprise. 

“It matters little, my dear friend ; 
that is not the point. You have a name 
and a scientific position that quite 
counterbalance the slender dowry of 
my daughter. But [ am quite ignorant 
of her own sentiments on the s"bject.” 


“it is a good 


” 


“She does not like me!” cried Nor- 
bert, discouraged already. “I might 
have seen it. Oh, that I had been 
better able to express my sympathy 
and my admiration !” 

“T have not said that you are dis- 
pleasing to her,” interposed M. Kersain. 
“T was about to add that I have madea 
point of not influencing my daughiter’s 
choice, and so my consent depends on 
hers. There is nothing easier than to 
find out the truth of the matter this 
very evening, if you like.” 

“Oh, no: not to-night, pray!” said 
Norbert, with a nervous precipitation 
strangely at variance with his usual 
firmness. “And,” he resumed, “you 
will do me a favour by not speaking to 
her. Leave me this privilege.” 

“Very well. It is scarcely in accor- 
dance with French usages; but I 
cannot blame you, since you have 
spoken to me first. { will call Gertrude 

lown, or leave her with you when she 
returns to the room.” 

“No; please grant mea last favour!” 
said the young man in evident trepida- 
tion. “Let me wait a little longer.” 

“Wait? I do not understand you 
now.” 

“T will explain,” he resumed, in a 
somewhat firmer tone. “I am afraid to 
risk what little chance I have by too 
great hurry. Let me have time to 
prove my devotion. If 1 were to speak 
now and meet with a refusal, it would 
be almost impossible to carry out our 
plans for her safety.” 

“But how do you mean to manage, 
then?” said the Consul. “On the one 
hand, you will be bound in honour by 
your words to me; onthe other hand 
my daughter would be free. I do not 
call that just to yourself.” 

“Well, what matter? ‘I am bound 
now forever. The chief point is, that 

ou should make use of me to save her 
jife, and let me have time to gain her 
love.” 

“TI see,” said the Consul, smiling, 
“that learning and romance are still 
compatible. Well, beit as you wish ! I 
give my consent, and I trust that my 

laughter will know how to appreciate 
your chivalric devotion. But our ditti- 
culty is not solved. How are we to 
persuade her to go without me?” 

“Doctor Briet might help us by in- 
sisting on an immediate departure and 
a pro onged absence from Khartoum. 
You might return, if duty calls you 
back.” 

Suddenly a great noise arose in the 
street. Norbert and the Consul were 
hastening to the terrace to see what 
had happened, when the door burst 
open, and Fatima rushed in, breathless 
and frantic, exclaiming,— 

“General Gordon! General Gordon 
is coming! The whole town are gone 
to receive him !” 

“General Gordon indeed !_ Have you 
lost your senses?” said the incredulous 
Consul. 

“The criers are calling it out, and 
every one says it is true!” said 
Fatima. 

“Tmpossible !_ General Gordon with- 
out an army, without giving any notice 
of his approach, It is im sible id 

_“Look then!” said Fatima, impa- 
tiently. “See for yourself!” 

They went on the terrace, and Ger- 


trude came out almost at the sam 
moment. Crowds stood on neighbow 
ing balconies, at the windows, and o 
the door-steps; whilst in the street 
great mass swayed to and fro, as the 
all pressed on in one direction. 

Suddenly, a tremendous clamour w: 
heard. From the end of the stre: 
paced slowly a solitary camel, ridden} 
a blue-eyed, fair-haired man of sho 
stature, wearing the uniform of 
commander-in-chief. Every arm w 
stretched out to him as he advance 
every knee was bent before him, and 
whole people shouted as with o 
voice,— 

“Hurrah for Gordon! Hurrah { 
our father, the saviour of Kordofan ! 

The vision p by. In the eve 
ing the town was illuminated. ‘Gene 
Gordon held a reception of the consu 
body, the authorities, civil and milita 
and the chief inhabitants. He expres 
himself contident of holding out agai 
the Mahdi; announced that the to 
would be put into a state of defer 
discipline restored, and the moral t: 
of the troops raised. He had come, 
said, to pacify the Soudan in the nz 
of the English Government. Ina 
days a British army would ascend 
Nile, or else, taking the insurgent: 
the rear near Suakim, make a spe 
end of them. 

Hope revived in every breast at tl 
consoling assurances. ‘lhe Consul a 
was not so easily convinced. 

“Twas saying only to-day that a 

was needed,” he remarked, as_ he 
joined Norbert at the gate of Gov 
ment House. “The man is here. 
I much fear that he is very ins 
ciently supported. All will be we 
the En Tish army he promises come 
tine. Who knows whether it will« 
at all, for Khartoum is a long way 
Cairo, especially for a European a 
Well, wells we shall see. 

“At all events,” he resumed, afte 
instant’s silence, “this sudden t 
formation scene affords us a chan 

rsuading Gertrude to go withou 

t us make hay, then, while the 
shines, with the help of my broth 
law.” So saying, he and Norbert 
a visit to the doctor to invite h 
dinner. 

And in the end everything wa 
tled for their departure next ev. 
The day went by in preparations. 
started about seven o'clock. At 
o'clock Kersain took leave of his b. 
daughter and his friends. 

“Tentrust them both to you ! 
we soon meet again,” he said to N« 
warmly shaking him by the - 
“Farewell, doctor! Farewell, n 
ling child!” He pressed her 
heart an instant, then shaking } 
dle, he started off ata gallop, a 
to hide his tears. 

“Shall I ever see her again ? ”° 
through his mind as he rode t 
Khartoum. Gertrude did not 
why she also felt as if the sey 
would break her heart. Nor be 
the doctor tried hard to make he 
but she was too unhappy to wa 
response to their affectionate sol 

t midnight they encamped, | 
ing to the usual custom, und 
tents pitched by Mabrouki’s A 
the font, of a hill close to the trea, 
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While they were breakfasting next 
sming, previous to resuming the 
mimes, a poor woman passed by, driv- 
szan ass before her laden with figs. 

ill you buy some of my fruit?” 


y y 
Tiey purchased a basketfui, and all 
se some of the figs. 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH 


Telegraph was the next ship to win 
ee gaat of the medal. She was & 


, @ French privateer bng of a 


Hiv not until the Hirondelle was un- 
uarable that the battle ceased. This 
5a the 18th of March, 1799. 
oh of June there was a cutting- 
edition, for which the medal was 
A Spanish polacca of 10 guns and 
sa waa lying under the protection of 
‘sy in the harbour of La Selva, when 
teas of the 32-gaun frigate Success were 
vazinst her, and carried her after a 
‘iticht. The next medal granted was 
idney Smith's Defence of Acre in 
+ which we may have something to 
vesher time. 
«test Naval medal was for the cap- 
2th Hermione, which also deserves a 
riitoiteelf. On the night of the 22nd 
~enter, 1797, while this 32-gun frigate 
ing off Porto Rico, there broke out 
‘clot her a daring mutiny. Her 
‘a vas Haugh Pigot, a well-known 
'¢, who was anything but popular 
vervie. Vexed at the tardiness of 
rice men in handing the mizen- 
\ 2had stormed at them, and two 
<.dilber in haste or awkwardness, 
‘u-n from the yard, and when the 
kanedown from aloft he threatened 
Auth punishment. This seems to 
*< the men thinking of mutiny, and, 
a day to concert their measures, 
{ "42 into rebellion the next evening. 
boca was given by throwing double- 
tt about the deck. he first 
going to inquire into the cause 
arkance, wis knocked down 
ahawk, had his throat cut, and 
1 overboard. The captain, two 
Kcuvcants, pursor, surgeon, a mid- 
imc tatswain, and. the lieutenant of 
Ro ner then attacked and murdered, 
b ‘eera that escaped with their 
*:t& master’s mate and two mid- 
« diners took the ship. into La 
a port of the Spanish Main, and 
«tthe Spanish yrovernor that they 
their officers adrift in the jolly- 
¢ governor, taking possession of 
fated the Hermione for sea as a 
.‘ieate. The officers who had es- 
>+¢ information to Admiral Harvey 
Vt uae state of the case, and the 


‘euity offered. But good fortan 
tue Hermione, and it Was not until 


Not three minutes afterwards a deep 
slumber seized upon all alike. Fatima 
was the first to succumb: she fell sound 
asleep beside her mistress. Gertrude 
did likewise, followed by Norbert and 
the doctor. The Arab camel-drivers 
also soon stretched themselves on the 
sand, unable to keep their eyes open. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Mabrouki alone straggled long against 
a kind of stupor, mingled with the 
vague consciousness that it was his 
duty to keep awake. But at length he 
too lay wrapped in a dreamless slumber. 


(To be continued.) 


NAVY. 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


PART Y. 


more than two years afterwards that she 
was brought to bay. 

On the 24th of October the 28-gun frigate 
Surprise, Captain Edward Hamilton, found 
the Hermione at anchor at Puerto Cabello. 
The Surprise was late the Unité, taken 
from the French by the Revolutionnaire of 
Pellew’s squadron in 1796, the Revolu- 
tionnaire taken from the French by the 
Artois in 1794, the Artois taken from the 
French by the Romney in 1780—this is the 
way the British Navy was built up, though 
the taxpayer had to pay the prize money. 
She was a remarkably fine ship, armed and 


The Egypt Medal. 


rigged on a plan of her captain's, and 
having a disproportionately tall mainmast. 

The Hermione was at anchor under the 
batteries, and Puerto Cabello was then one 
of the strongest places on the Spanish Main, 
having nearly 200 guns in position, so that 
cutting out an armed vessel under their 

rotection was no child’s play. However, 

‘aptain Hamilton and a hundred men, 
including officers, started in the boats as 
soon as darkness had set in and pulled for 
the harbour. They were discovered, and 
the Hermione’s launch, with a 24-pounder 
gun, came to meet them. She was beaten 
off, and then the guns of the frigate opened 
on them, and amid a storm of musketry 


they swept up to her bows and fought 
their way on to the forecastle. Here there 
was nothing like the resistance that was to 
follow. Along the port and starboard gang- 
ways every inch was fought over. On the 
suartar-deck there was a fearful struggle. 

‘he Spaniards were as numerous as the 
days in the year, and the Britishers had all 
their work to do to save themselves from 
being driven back. At last the Spaniards 
retreated to the maindeck. Thither they 
were pursued by some of the victors, while 
the others cut the cables, got sail on the 
ship, and, manning the boats, began to tow 
her out. 

Meanwhile the whole town was aroused. 
The guns in the forts were pounding down 
on the procession as it slowly moved away, 
the musketry crackled along the shore, and 
the fight for the ship was still raging on 
her main deck. Captain Hamilton was 
knocked down senseless, cut with a sword, 
stabbed with a knife, and grazed by a 
grapeshot. At last the main deck was 
won, and then the Spaniards retreated to 
the lower deck and fought again; and not 
until all their ammunition was expended 
did they cry for quarter, and then the 
Hermicne was out of gun-shot from the 
forts, and within range of the Surprise. 
The capture, under the new name of the 
Retribution, was restured to the Navy, 
and so highly was the exploit thought of 
that Captain Hamilton was knighted, and 
the Jamaica House of Assembly voted him 
a sword of honour worth 300 guineas. 

Earlier in the year, in August, the boats 

sof the Pylades, Espiégle, Courier, Latona, 
and Juno had ined awarm day’s work in 
attacking the island of Schiermonikoog, 
oft the coast of Holland, and recapturing 
the Crash, a brig that had been lost to the 
enemy. For this action a medal was 
granted ; and another medal was won on 
the Dutch coast in September, when the 
Arrow and Wolverine sloops captured the 
Draak and Gier. 

This year the Speedy, 14-gun brig, Com- 
mander Jahleel Brenton, was particularly 
busy about the Straits of Gibraltar. On 
the 9th of August she had an action in 
which she captured three Spanish gunboats ; 
on the 3rd of October she had a fight with a 
Spanish cutter and schooner convoying 
some coasters and drove them ashore ; and. 
on the 6th of November she won a medal 
by engaging and beating no less than a 

- dozen Spanish gunboats all at once. 

On the 22nd of November came a medal 
action between the cutter Courier and the 
privateer Guerrier, off Lowestoft. On the 
2ist of December the cutter, Lady Nelson, 
was captured by three privateers of Cabrita 
Point, but the capture having been seen 
from the Queen Charlotte, that line of battle 

ship's boats were got out, and the Lady 
Nelson was recaptured in such a smart 
manner as to win the medal. Yet another 
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‘medal was won on the 26th of December, 
when the Viper, eutter, captured the Furet, 
and another on the 29th of July, 1800, when 
Lieutenant Coghlan, of the same Viper, at- 
“tached to Pellew’s squadron, watching Port 
‘Louis, led a boat attack, which ended in the 
-eapture of the Cerbtre, a gun-brig, mount- 
iing three long 24-pounders, four 6-pounders, 
lying moored with springs on her cables, in 
a naval port difficult of access, within pistol- 
shot of three batteries, surrounded by 
several armed craft, and not a mile from 
. French 74 and two frigates. 

Coghlan had three boats with him, but 
the two he out-distanced in his dash into 
the harbour. 
knew, for he could see the brig’s heavy 


-crew at their quarters, yet single handed 


That he was discovered he | 


he made the attack, and boarded the brig 
on the quarter. But he met with an unex- 
pected obstacle. He jumped into a trawl 
net hung up to dry, and, caught as in a 
trap, he and his men were thrust at and 
wounded, and thrown back into the boat. 
Hauling their boat farther ahead Coghlan 
and his men made a second attack, and 


swarming up on to the bulwarks and cling- . 


ing to the rigging they maintained for some 
time a bitter strugzle with 87 men. Again 
they were beaten back to their boat, and 
again they came, and this time successfully, 
and carried the brig just as the two other 
boats came up in time to help tow her out 


under a heavy but ineffectual fire from the | 


batteries. 
Another medal had been won on the 5th 


of January, 1800, when a long complic: 
fight gave us the Pallas, which, under 
new name of the Pique, became one of 
erack frigates of our navy. Another on 
2ist of March, when the Petrel capt 
the Ligurienne within six miles of ? 
seilles. Another, when the 80-gun ¢ 
Guillaume Tell, was captured off Malt: 
Lord Nelson's squadron, after a mm 
fight, which won more honour for 
vanquished than the victors. Anothe 
Dunkirk Roads, on the 7th of July, w 
the 30-gun corvette Dart headed a flo 
including four fireships, and brought 
the frigate Desirée under circumstance 
extraordinary gallantry. 


(To be continued.) 


SNOW-SHOEING ACROSS GREENLAND. 


INCE our history of Polar explorations, | 


) given in our fifth volume, under the 
title of “‘ The Thrones of the Ice King,” the 
most adventurous enterprise successfully 


accomplished has been the crossing of | 


Greenland on snow-shoes. A strange place 
is Greenland. A huge island, 1380 miles 
long, and some 690 broad, with high cliffs, 
great glaciers, and deep fiords ; hidden 
under snow for eight or nine months in the 
year, with a sleety, slushy spring, and a 
rainy, snowy autumn, and practically no 
summer at all; a wide tract of ice, with 
here and there in summer a “nunatak,” or 
island of black land, with only one plant 
worth mentioning—the reindeer moss, and 
only one animal—-the seal, whose skin gives 
the Greenlander his clothes, his boat, and 
his bed, whose oi] gives him his lamp and 
his cooking-stove, and whose flesh 1s the 
-only food he has that gives him sufficient 
vital heat. 

Eight hundred years ago Red Erik settled 
at what is now Igaliko, where his house can 
still be traced among the ruins; and then 
Biorn came to Herjulf's Ness, opposite the 
present Moravian settlement of Frederiks- 
dal; and then Leif went south to Boston 
Bay; and then to the flourishing colony 
came the bishops—the first of them Arnold, 
who landed in 1126—who were to exist in 
unbroken succession for two hundred and 
tifty years and then drop out of recollection, 
so that even the Pope was to forget them 
when the Spaniards claimed the discovery 
of the New World for Columbus. A curious 


history is that of Greenland, ending in . 
steadily growing dixaster, and disappearing | 


(See next page.) 


almost altogether under the advance of the 
cold and the attacks of the plague. But the 
Norseman has never entirel. 
and the most interesting problem it offers is 


eft the land, | 


whether in some of its more sheltered nooks | 


there exist an unknown band of descendants 
from those who followed the Jarls to its 
first discovery by Europeans. To solve this 
problem several attempts have been made 
of late years, the latest by Nansen, who 
has just been heard of as having crossed it 
from east to west, and practically found 
nothing. 

On the 17th of July, last year, Nansen 
and his party, with a full equipment of 
snow-shoes and skis, left the Jason and 
started on the ice for the shore. e im- 
passable ice and the furious eddies through 
which or over which the boats could neither 
be drawn nor rowed, proved such a hin- 
drance that for twelve days Nansen drifted 
about helplessly. Once, for a whole day, 
he was nearly engulfed in a seaway with 
fearful breakers on the ice. At length he 
got ashore at Anoritok, north of Cape Fare- 
well; and on August 15th he started from 
Umivik for Christianshaab. For about 
three weeks the party were at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. dn four days they had to 
remain at rest on account of snowstorms. 


To cross the country on their shoes and ' 


skis took them forty-six days. Soon after 
they started, finding that they could not 
reach Christianshaab in time to return in 


1888, they made for Godthaab, and on they | 


toiled, with the thermometer at times fifty 
degrees Celsius below freezing. Storm 
after storm swept over them. The snow 


was deep, and loose and flocky, and - 
38 over it was at times most diftic 
ery different sort of snow was it from! 
which gives the firm, steady surface « 
which dhe Norwegian or Canadian glide 
easily in his native land. There 
nothing of the pleasure trip in this cros: 
of Greenland. 

Towards the end of September Nanse 
last got off the snow and descended to 
ice in the neighbourhood of Godthaab. 
ice yielded almost as bad travelling as 
snow, and glad indeed was Nansen to |: 
it. Then for eighteen miles he led his 
over the bare ground to the head of A: 
blik Fiord. There he made a canvas 
of the tent, using the flooring and poles 
withies to give it shape, and in this 
craft he and Herr Sverdrup rowed o 
Godthaab, leaving the other membe 
the expedition to be fetched in some | 
seaworthy boat sent from the Ds 
colony. 

Nansen had given up Christiansl: 
owing to the slow progress renderin; 
arrival there impossible before the se 
in of the winter ; and so much had he 
checked by the condition of the snow 
he even reached Godthaab too late. 
winter had begun, and there the exped 
has to remain till the ice breaks up, so 
no further news of him shall we hav 
August or September, this year! Pe: 
when he returas he may tell us that i 
this wild glacial waste he found one 
nunatak of fair land, with flowers in 1 
upon it, as Jensen did when he went f: 
short exploration along the eastern co: 


CREST AND MONOGRAM COLLECTING. 


BY GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, F. R. HIST. SOC., F.S.S., F.A.S., ETC. 


JOLLECTING crests is a very favourite 
amusement among boys, and is, usually 
speaking, an inexpensive hobby. Many 

a lad, however, collects crests merely be- 
cause they are pretty, or because other 
fellows collect them, or because at school it 
is the thing to do, and the more thoughtful 
class of boy is apt to turn up his nose 
at crest hunting as a useless and foolish 
hobby. 

_ But if crest collecting be taken up in the 
right spirit, it will not only prove a most 
entertaining, but an instructive study. 

To begin at the bottom, let us havea look 
at the motto or legend, as it is technically 
called, under the crest. 

These mottoes are generally in Latin, and 


ab is worth taking pains to try and translate 
them. 

The old Romans were very clever in 
crowding into a few words a great deal of 
compressed wisdom, and often ia a single 
word expressed an idea. 

Take the motto ‘‘ Aspiro,” or the word 
“Tenebo,” and what a volume of energy of 
ambition in the one case, and of tenacity 
of purpose in the other is implied? ‘‘ Festina 
lente” is another example of epigrammatic 
truth, and ‘Make your way slowly but 
determinedly” may well be taken as a 
valuable motto in life for other boys than 
those bearing the name of Onslow. Look 
at the motto to the Rothschild family coat, 
“Concordia. Integritas. Industria,” and 


can any say that the source of the i 
wealth could be more tersely and h: 
expressed ? 
hen such mottoes as ‘‘Suaviter in 
fortiter in re,” or ‘‘ Volens aut valer 
“Dum spiro spero,” will well repay 
trouble in translating, and are wortt 
mitting to memory. 
But all the mottoes are not in Lati 
erest collecting will set you puzzl 
other and less known languages, ¢ 


‘ an incentive to obtain an acquai 


with stranger foreign tongues. 

The mottoes used by the Buller : 
the Watson families are in Greek, 1 
the Duke of Beaufort is Hebrey 
Mackenzies use Gaelic, the Eric 

{E 


The Members of the Nansen Greenland Exploring Expedition. —(See page 428.) 
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aves Welsh, and the O’Hagans Erse or 
rish. 

Norman French mottoes appear on many 
crests and armorial bearings, German is 
borne by the Godfreys, while the Mildmay 
family motto is in Saracenic words. 

Then there will be the humorous side of 
the question. Some of the mottoes bear a 
double interpretation, as that of the Vernon 
family, ‘‘ Ver non semper viret,” which may 
be read, Spring does not always flourish, or 
Vernon always flourishes. Some crests form 
&® pun on the bearer's name, as that of 
Bovill The Ox (Bos, bovis). 

Heraldry is a science that many boys 
long to know something about, and as it is 
‘a subject with which but few are acquainted, 
it is something to be proud of to be able to 
explain a coat-of-arms. 

‘rest collecting will help to teach this, 
and be found an interesting way of doing 
80. 
The various coronets will easily be learnt 
and distinguished, and our ler be ena- 
dled by a glance at a nobleman’s carriage 


to tell to what rank in the peerage the 
owner belongs. 

Then the arms being in a diamond-sha) 
shield will tell him that they are those of a 
lady, and he will quickly gather the way in 
which a man impales his wife’s arms side 
by side with his own. 

The interesting way in which bishops 
place the arms of their see side by side 
with their own arms, giving the wife’s side 
to the arms of the see, will no doubt be 
instructive to him and remind him of the 
spiritual marriage or conjunction of duty 
that exists between them and their work, 
while the ducal coronet to the mitre of the 
Bishop of Durham will carry his thoughts 
back to the time when the Bishops of 
Durham were Princes Palatine in their 
own right. 

Family crests will soon be recognised, 
and relations detected by the use of the 
same crest, and many an interesting idea 
started in the mind by the history of some 
of these crests. 

A boy fond of freehand drawing will 


enjoy the gracefal lines and artistic merit 
of some monograms, and try to equal if 
not excel them, and may perchance light 
upon a means of using his talent in an un- 


expected way. 
‘he lad who loves history will dream of 
the days when crests were to an unlearned 
people the sole means of distinguishing 
men, and will think of the origia of the 
«Ich Dien” borne by the Prince of Wales, 
and the ‘“‘ Dieu et mon droit” of the Royal 
Achievement, 

A studious boy will puzzle over the 
mutto, ‘(In Canopo ut ad Canopum,” and 

rehance hit upon a new and inore correct 
interpretation of this puzzle tu heralds, and 
every lad who obtains a few coats-of-arms, 
crests, and monograms from his friends, or 
who is lucky enough to belong to a family 
bearing their own arms, may be induced by 
our few words to look with more interested 
attention upon a subject that is very well 
worth receiving the attention, not only of 
schoolboys, but of scholars and learned 
men. 


Sages 


HOW TO MAKE AN INDUCTION COIL. 


mo most boys 

electricity 
offers many attrac- 
tions, and as I 
have recently constructed an induction coil 
out of materials which are cheap and easily 
obtained, I think I shall confer a benefit on 
many readers of the B. O. P. if I give them 
a short description of how this was accom- 
plished, so t if like-minded they can 
proceed in the same way. Induction coils 
may be used for medical and scientitic pur- 
poses as well as for amusement, so that a 
yood deal of work comes within their scope. 
An ‘induction coil” is composed princi- 
pally of two portions—one is the “ primary” 
coil, the other the ‘‘ secondary.” It is the 
secondary coil that gives the spark, and on 
the length of this depends the power of the 
cuil ; in some instruments for scientific pur- 
poses it is composed of a wire nearly 300 
mdes long—but we are not going to svar to 
such heights as that! 

Te make the coil itself you will want an 
ounce of ‘No. 24” cotton-covered wire, 
and two or three ounces of ‘‘ No, 36.” This 
can be bought from an ironmonger who 
deals in ats materials, or there are special 
shops for the purpose, such as Dale’s of 
Ludgate Hill. If you are very ambitious, 
silk-covered wire can be used; this gives 


PART I. 


better effect, the insulation being more 
complete. 

To form the groundwork of the apparatus 
take a piece of mahogany about half an 
inch in thickness, and polish it up to look 
ornanental ; it should be about 4 inches by 
6 inches for the sized coil I am describing. 
‘We now take another piece of mahogany 
about } inch thick, ‘and from it cut two 
circular pieces about 14 inch in circumfer- 


Fig. 1.—Front Disc. 
AA, Holes for primary wire. C, Hole for core. 


ence; these are to form the ends of the 
coil; they must each have a hole j inch in 


Fig. 2.—Back Disc. 


BB, Holes for secondary wire. c, Hole for core. 


diameter drilled in the centre for the ends 
of the core to tl rough. In one of 
them, which is to form the front of the coil, 
two much smaller holes are drilled with a 
small bradawl to allow the ends of the 
primary coil to pass through (Fig. 1); in the 


| other two similar holes are drilled farther 
from the centre for the ends of the secondary 
coil (Fig. 2). This having been done, we pro- 
ceed to form the core, and this being the 
most important part of the instrument, it 
must be made with great care. Take a 
length of fine iron wire (annealed) and cut 
it into pieces 24 inches long. Now take a 
brass tube of the same size internally as 
the centre holes in the ends of the coil were 
made (i inch) and push as many pieces of 
wire into it as are required to k it as 
full as it will hold. The next thing to do 
is to take another piece of wire and wind it 
as tightly as possible round the ends of the 
wires, pulling them gradually out of the 
tube as you wind until they are entirely 
out, by which time a compact bundle of 
iron wire will have been formed. Now 
file the ends of the core thus formed quite 
smovth with a fine file, and drop the whole 
of it, wire and all, into the hottest part of 


Fig. 3.—Core and Discs. 
B, Back of reel. 


A, Front of reel. 
Py, Holes for primary wire. 
88, Holes for secondary wire. 


c, Core. 


afire. Leave it there till it is bright red- 
hot all through, and then rake it out and 
bary it completely in the ashes under the 

If this can be done over night and 
the coil left to get culd as the fire joes out, 
instead of beiny placed in the ashes, so 
much the detter, as the object is to cool it 
as gradually, and thus make it as soft, as 
+ possible. hen it has become perfectly 
cold take some paraftin wax and melt ina 
dish. When thoroughly melted, heat the 
core again yently, and put it into the 
melted” wax. Leave it there for a short 
time till it is thoroughly saturated with the 
melted wax, then take it out and hold it 
above the dish to let she melted paratiio 
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ran back into it. When cold you may re- 
move the binding wire, and the wax will 
be found to hold all the pieces together in 
a solid lamp. The two pieces of wood 
must now be fixed one at each end of 
the core (the holes being the same size as 
the bore of the brass tube, the core should 
fit into them quite tight), one of them (the 
front) being pushed a little distance over 
the core, so as to leave about } of an inch 
of the core projecting from it, the other one 
only being pushed on sufficiently far to 
make the end of the cvil flush with the 
wood (Fig. 3). 

Take a sheet of thin (foreign) notepaper, 
and cut a piece exactly the width of the 
coil, and long enough to pass twice round 
it. Wind it tightly round, and fasten it, 
if necessary, with a little in. Now 
the wire has to be wound on over the 
paper, the thickest firet, to form the pri- 
mary coil. Pass about three inches of one 
end of it through one of the holes in the 
disc forming the front of the coil, and then 
wind it evenly on the core, taking care 
that each coil is separate from its neigh- 
bour, and that no two coils fall one upon 
the other. When the wire has ed 
the other end of the core wind it back 
again over the first layer till it reaches the 
end it came in at, then it through the 
other hole and cut it off about three inches 
from the hole; the wire cut off will be 
wanted for other pu The secondary 
coil has now to be wound over the primary, 
first of all saturating the cotton with which 
the latter is covered by pouring melted 
paraffin over it with a spoon. All the 
secondary wire will be wanted ; it must be 
wound layer shove layer exactly ae te 
primary was, first passing ut three 
inches of the end throuzh one of the holes 
in the disc at the back of the core. A 
thickness of foreign notepaper should be 
put on between the primary and secondary 
coils. | Everything depends on the com- 
plete insulation of one coil from another, 
and this is accomplished by means of the 
notepaper and cotton, saturated with melted 
wax in subsequent operations. When the 
whole of the secondary wire is wound on 
except about three inches, pass the end 
through the other hole in the disc. 

(To be continued). 
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MY FIRST (AND LAST) CIGAR! 


THINK I began with a bit of cane, 
And lighted it on the sly, 
1 tried to enjoy it, bat all in vain, 
For the smoke got into my eye. 
My face tarned white, and my eyes turned 
red, 
But then it was worse by far 
“When the cane it flew to my back instead, 
Whilst smoking my mock cigar. 


I was very—what, you may hagjy guess ! 
Ah, me! ’twas a spell of woe. 
Was I beaten? To that I must answer 
“Yes.” 
Was I beat? I can answer ‘‘ No.” 
So I cried *“‘ Encore !” though my back was 


sore 
(How plucky your schoolboys are !), 
‘For no one knows all the pain I bore 
In smoking that cane cigar ! 


I rose to a “‘ catty ”—a bit of clay— 
Which upset me, I own, at first ; 

1 tamed all colours, my head gave way, 
I had a most raging thirst. 


Of tobacco, like physic, I took my fill, 
I reeled like a jolly tar; 

But then I was never so very ill 
Till I tackled a real cigar ! 


It was, I fear me, a common weed, 
And one of the cabbage tribe. 
When just half through I was bad indeed— 
So ill that I nearly died ! 
T grew as pale as a sheeted ghost, 
Lost my perpendicular, 
And fondly clung to a friendly post 
In the throes of my first cigar ! 


“You can’t be a man,” quoth Cousin Fred, 
‘¢ Till you smoke like a chimney tall ;” 
‘*Tf Ido I shall die, and then,” I said, 
“*Shall never grow up at all!” 
The pangs I’ve suffered, and all in vain, 
Than the rack they were worse by far. 
I am wiser now, and myself again, 
*Twas iny first (and my last) cigar! 
F. B, DOVETON. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A ROMANCES OF THE MUTINY OF THE 
Bouxty. 

The mutiny on board 1.M.8, Bounty in 
1789, the remarkable career of the survivors 
on the Pitcairn Islands, and the su uent. 
exodus of those people to Norfolk Island, 
are matters that have been fully described 
and illustrated in our columns; but facts 
which have recently come to light revive 
interest in the event (says the New Zealand 
“*Herald”). Joln Adams, while serving 
on a man-of-war under his real name, Alex- 
ander Smith, saved the life of a midshipman 
on board by bravely jumping after him 
when he fell overboard. The young man 
on returning home related his narrow es- 

, and his relatives, desirous of acknow- 
1 sing the brave conduct of Smith, who 
could not then be found, placed £100 to his 
credit in the bank, the interest to accumu- 
late until the reward was claimed. Many 
Smiths have claimed that reward, but were 
unable to establish their claims or identi! 
themselves with the man-of-war or the inci- 
dent. John Adams, the Bounty mutineer, 
or Alexander Smith, as he actually was, 
has left three grandeons on Norfolk s 
John, the oldest grandson, who is now sixty 
years of age, being informed of the circum- 
stances, proceed recently to Sydney to es- 
tablish the claim of the family. It is ‘said 
that he thoroughly succeeded in identifying 
his grandfather with the plucky seaman who 
rescued this officer from a watery grave, 
and, after placing the affair in the hands of 
a respectable firm of solicitors in Sydney, 
has now returned to Norfolk Island. Will 
it be believed that that investment of £100 
some time prior to 1789, has now accumu- 
lated by interest and compound interest to 
the vast sum of £96,000? And yet that is 
the sum said to be now avai for sub- 
division among the descendants of John 
Adams, the leader in the Bounty mutiny. 


‘Worps or CHEER. 


The Rev. Frederick Langbridge, author 
of several works of much popularity, writes: 
“May I express my hearty admiration of 
the B.U.P.? It strikes me as being all that 
boys could possibly desire—and a vast deal 
more than they deserve! Its verve and 
variety are really wonderful. It is doing 
Yeoman’s service.” 


QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


FOOTBALL AT OXFORD. 


“ There be some sports are painful, and their labours 
Delight in them sets off.” 


Pom. in Oxford, as elsewhere, is divided into 
the two great clusses of Ru; aud Association, 
the former attracting by far the er audiences. 

In ‘Varsity patois Rugby is yclept * Rugxer,” while 
Association has for its synonym “Socker”; and it is 
with this branch of the gume that the writer pro- 
poses the more jcularly to deal. 

When the freahmen arrive, there is a notice put up 
ou the College board, soting that there will be an 
in-College match, and would gentlemen wishing to 
play kindly subscribe their names. The enthusiastic 
fresher does so, and if he shows good enough form is 

layed for his College ; and in course of time, if he 
eeps on colour, plays in his College Cup Tie, and 
is henceforth a member of his Coliege Eleven. If, 
however, he is wanifestly ahead of the geueral form 
of the team, thi 


ie _secretury sends his name to the 


0. U. A. F.S., and one morning he receives a post- 
card thus :— 
“0. UL A.F.C. 
(Please answer at once.) 
DEAR 81R,— 


7 , Will you play in a picked game on Wednesday 
next? 
Yours truly, 


By 
(Hon. Bec.) 
Please wear a Whitireq } shirt.” 
cvloured 


He then finds himself amongst the old Blues and 
the cream uf the College Elevens, and the game is 
very fast and severe, as all are struggling for the 
coveted “* Blue” awarded to those who represent the 
"Varsity against the Cuntabs. If (eveu here) he 
shows to advantage, he plays in tho “ picked gurae” 
regularly, and is “tried for the ‘Varsity,” and, if 
good enough, receives his blue for the avove-men- 
tioned match. 

‘This of course is one case out of about three hun- 
dred, so let us take the case of the fresher who goes 
eS to aed in-College match, and who is subsequently 
reject 

¥or his improvement, there are three grounds in 
the parks open on Tuesdays and Thurways fur a 
“squash game.” 

To this game members of all colleges flock, and 
pick up, sometimes as few as six, aud sometimes as 
Many as sixteen aside, acourding to the supply of 
men, These games are very lax, and nu strict rules 
are observed ; as a means of exercise they are very 
fair, but for football, “No,” simply because they are 
monopolised by the unfortunate Johnny previously 
alluded to, and by the weakest of the College teams. 
If this should catch the eye of an Eust Swrey Wan- 
derer, who is specially energetic in these games, I 
am sure I have an indignant disclaimer; but 
the fact will nevertheless remain. 

The Rugger men have squashes, and picked fif- 
teens, and the steps by which they attain their Live 
are identically the same, with one exveptiuu—they 
huve no “‘Inter-Collegiate Cup.” 

The Inter-Collegiate Cup is a trophy held by the 
College which wins the Fuuthall Tournament. Last 
season nineteen Coll: entered : the nanes were 
drawn together, and the ties played off. The most 
interesting game was between Macdalen and New 
‘at the early part of the seasun, which ended in a 
victory for Magdalen, alterwards vanqwiahed by Uriel, 
who *‘took the cake.” 

These Cup ties are very rough—so much so, 
indeed, that a query addressed by a Rugger blue 
may illustrate the statement. University was Play. 

Trinity, and a University blue, who bad nh 
rather roughly, turned to a Triuity man, and 
asked, iu language which was “ painful and frequent 
and eet if he thought he was playing his Socker 
. 
he great antagonist to football is the river, and 
last year an old O. U. B.C. president, unable to con- 
tain himself any longer, launched forth a jeremiad 
in the “Oxford Mogaziue” anent the depravity of 
men of thigh and muscle who nowadays elect to dis- 
port themselves in the parks, rather than patriotic- 
ally(!) support the recreution which is pre-eininently 
the Oxford one—namely, rowing; and he concludes 
the caustic epistle by » narration of a “ semi-giadia- 
torial combat” at which he, a disgusted observer, 
was present. “ Ye guds and little fishes !” 

Of course, the footer-men responded ; and one very 
pertinently remarks which is tho more demurallaing 
Spectacle : a match such as Hichmond or West Brom- 
wich Albion yv. Varsity, or to see a crowd of semi- 
nude men racing along the bank, screeching rattles, 
blowing horns, ringing bells, and at intervals firing 
off pistols ; while another, contrasting the amount 
of bratnwork necessary to a half-back and an oars- 
man, says ‘that, with the exception of stroke, the 
rest of the crew need have no more originality than 
@ tran-horse.” You will thus see that the quarrel is 
a very pretty 7 qnarrel ‘as it stands; but when the 
mag. abut ite columns to the acrimunious correspon- 
dence, the general idea was that one tostitution 
would not materially henetit by maligning another, 
especially when the choice of either recreation is 


open aud free wa 


Worrespondence. 


Halcyon is the king 
d that the kingtishe! 
e of the sea, during whict 
lence “haleyor 


are dl 


~The ichor was the colonrless blood of the deities of ancien 
Venus and the rest of them were not mere flesh and blood 
but colourless imitations, 


Fritz.—A rap was a base halfpenny current in Ireland in 1721. Heno 
“not worth a rap” means ‘not worth a bad halfpenny.” 


DUMBBELLS.—The articles ou Dumbbells are reprinted for our book o 
“Tudoor Sports and Pastimes.” 


articulars as to the admission of officers of the Royal Marine 
en in the quarterly Navy List, which costs three shillings, an 
is published by Murray, of Albemarle Street. Any bookseller will g¢ 
it for you. 

H. McRosark.—Peate is not well; Diver has become a profel 
sional, and removed to Cambridge ; Blackham is supposed 4 
be the best wicket-keeper in the world, but Pilling is U) 

highest in reputation amongst us. 
fe P. B.—There is a * e to Fishing Round Bristol,” publishe 
at the ‘Bristol Mercury” office, Its price is sixpenc 
2. Janson, of Little Russell Street, Bloomsbury, publish 
Butle Birds’ Eggs.” ‘There are six parts, and thy 

h. 


/ I 
5 "Y cost five shill 
VA EpWIN.—For cl 


ning leg-pads and gloves there is a preparati: 
known as ‘ Pickering’s Blanco,” made by Pickering aud Son 
5 of Sheftield, and sold by oilmen at sixpence a pot. 


B. H. B—1, He may mean “ The Science and Art of Training 

by Dr. Hoole, which is published by Tritbner and Co., Ludga 

/ Hill. Its price is three shillings.and sixpeuce. 2. To get t 

paint off the boat try Carson’s “ Detergent.” 3. After twel 

years service a soldier can obtain his discharge free. ‘The d 

charge of a soldier just enlisted can be obtained on payme 

of £18. Men in the West India Regiments and the Malt 

Artillery are valued at only £12. A schoolmaster can “* bu; 
himself out for 


A. I. M. GREENHILL.—Stain your fretwork with ¢ 
, of Stephens's Stains, tl size it, aud then varn' 
/ it with the best artist's copal. 


OMEGA.—About half an honr in hutch of buck. 
keep your eyes open, and use common sense. 


J. Daw.—A boy who is go barbarous and foolish a5 
slit a bird’s tongue ought to have his own tony 
slit. 


READER OF B. O. P. Yes, a fair height. 2 5 
ing is splendid exercise. All boys should be a 
to fence with single-stick, swim, Jump, and swa 
or “shin” up a bare pole, 3 Early to bed, 
course. 

np J. R,—Your letter shows the folly of b 
experimenting with apparatus’ without hay 
some teacher or book handy to tell them what t 
are doing. The eating away of the zine that ; 
so innocently wish “stopped” is the meces: 
result of the cell’s action. There will be no ; 
of electricity if the zine ot eaten away. WH 
will you do—saye the zinc, or get nothing from 
cell? Read, Edgar, read, and don’t make sucl 
exhibition of yourself. 


AN ADMIRER OF B. 0. P.—Pass the matric 
tion if you possibly can. It will help 
greatly in after life. Write for prospectu 
the Registrar, University of London, | 
lington Gardens, W. 


Curr ENGINKER.—The articles on the M 
Steam-Engine can only be obtained nov 
reprinted in our ‘‘ Indoor Sposts.” 


April—before the Umbrella Era ! 


Price One Penny. 
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“The Soshone Chief sprang high into the air. 
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The Boy's Own Papert. 


bg upee thirty 

seed Bald Eagle the Soshone 
agen. Durin’ that time I’d scouted, an’ 
hunted, an’ trapped through the West ; 
done some gold-diggin’ at Californi’ ; 
an’ had many a brush with the red- 
skins :—Soshones too! but somehow I 
never came across Bald Engle. I heered 
of him at times; ’cause I never had a 
friendly palaver with one of his tribe 
without askin’ about him. I was glad 
to hear that he'd bin made a great 
chief ; an’ always did his best to keep 

e with the whites. d 

“Wall, I met him agen at last ; but 
to make you understand properly, I 
must tell you about a resky bit of biz- 
ness I had in hand. 

“ At the time I talk of thar was a bit 
of a town sprung up, not a thousan’ 
miles from whar Corinne stands to-day, 
an’ as rough a lot as you could wall 
meet out of the diggin’s had lo-cated 
thar. 

“What with the stickin’ up of mails, 
an’ little games of that kind, the Gov’- 
ment had begun to look ugly, an’ before 
long a price was offered for the captur’ 
of the boss of a gang of robbers which 
was mighty lively in the district. Black 
Joe was the feller’s name, an’ I'd good 
reason to feel sore agen him, consid’rin’ 
he'd eased me of a bag of nuggets at the 
diggin’s. I’d done my spell at vig’lence 
work in ’Frisco, so I concluded to try 
an’ git back mry nuggets in the shape of 
the Gov’ment reward, and offered my 
sarvices. Although I says it, boys, Ben 
the Scout was purty well knowed to 
Uncle Sam, an’ I soon had as tidy a 
body of rangers at my heels as a man 
could wish. 

“ The long an’ short of the matter was 
that in less than a month Black Joe was 
on his way to the nearest fort, an’ his 
band was purty wall scattered. 

“I did my part of the work an’ 

keted the dollars; but somehow 

lack Joe give Uncle Sam the slip, an’ 

although I did my level best, I couldn't 
put my claws on him agen. 

“ He soon got most of his men toge- 
ther an’ began his old games agen ; au’ 
I heerd that he’d sworn never to rest 
till he’d had his revenge for the turn I'd 
sarved him. 

“But I warnt goin’ to be driv away ; 
so I kep’ my band of rangers handy, an’ 
jest did a little scoutin’ around on my 
own account. 

“Td bin at this bizness for some 
weeks, when I at last traced Black Joe 
an’ his crowd to the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains. 

“Thinkin’ I'd find out somethin’ of 
his movements before I brought my 
men down on him, I started over the 
stretch of stony desert an’ sage brush 
alone, an’ reached the hills late one 
afternoon. To git to the place whar I 
bleeved Black Joe was hidin’, I had to 
cross the hills at a part I knowed ver 
little about ; so although | was well 
used to mountain climbin’, I didn’t git 
along very fast. 

‘Twas a bad afternoon for me, boys 
for I soon met with an accident that 
had to be paid for in blood. 

“T guess some of you know a little 


ears an’ more before I ' 


PART II. 


about the Wahsatcii passes? Precious 
stiff an’ resky they are! Wall, Id 
climbed somethin’ like three or four 


hund’erd feet from the plain, when I | 


got into a sorter blind pass ;—one of the 
steepest and grandest I’ve ever come 
across ! 

“The rough bit of ground I was 
walkin’ on was about five or six feet 
wide,—little better’n a rocky ledge: on 

right rose the mountains, clitf above 
cliff, till they seemed high enough for 


| the clouds to rest on, an’ on my left was 


a precipice—clean as if it had bin cut 


with one slice of a big knife. My nerves 


are purty steady, I reckon ; but when I | 


looked over the edge of that thar cleft, 
an’ seed a stream of water dashin’ itself 
white as milk agen the broken rocks 
two hund’erd feet below ; and when I 
seed that a slip ’ud send a man to the 
bottom without even a bush or a tree 
to ketch him on the way, I jest got as 
fur on the mountain side of the path as 
I could. 

“The path, or ledge, got steeper as I 
went on; an’ at the same time it began 
to git too narrer to be pleasant ; and 
presently, as I turned a corner, it 
stopped short altogether, as if it had 
bin broken down by a fall of rocks from 
the mountains. Thar was nothin’ for 
it but to go back the way I’d come ; but 
as I was turnin’ to go down I stepped on 
a round loose stone that rolled. under 
my foot, an’ sent nme sprawlin’ on the 
ground, with my body half over the 
precipice. I guess I started back purty 
spry ; but when I tried to git Up. 
found that I’d_ twisted my foot badly ; 
an’, try as I might, I couldn’t stand up 
or walk a single step. 

“Here was a nice bizness! The sun 
was near settin’; an’ here was I, help- 
less, without a chance of shelter, with 
only a strip of jerked buffer in my 
pouch, an’, as far’s I knowed, not a soul 
within miles of me; ’cept p’r’aps the 
robbers, who'd be glad of a chance to 
kick me off the ledge. 

“-Twarn’t a lively look out ; but I'd 
bin in scrapes before, an’ got out of ‘em ; 
so I jest set still, nur: 


my foot, an’ 
looked at the scenery. 


se Bang ! down camea pebble right on 
the bridge of my nose; an’ made me 
see stars. 


“As soon’s I could open my eyes 
agen I looked up; an’ thar, high up 
above me, I seed a couple of little 
creeturs like men climbin’ down the 
mountains. I should hev thought 
nothin’ but goats could hev got down 
that way ; ut I soon sed they was 
reely men ; an’ when they got a little 
lower I could see by their feathers they 
was Injuns. It was a ticklish sight, I 
ken tell you, boys; for the smallest slip 
would hev bumped em’ down on my 
ledge ; an’ sure’s death they’d hev boun- 
ced off agen on to the rocks below. But 
what with crags, an’ shrubs, an’ hangin’ 
plants, they seemed to take it easy 
enough ; an’ five or ten minutes after 
the stone had lighted on my nose a 
couple of tine, straight-lookin’ redskins 
stood on the ledge by my side. 

“At fust I thought I didn’t know 
necther of ‘em ;—one, a young brave, I 


was sartin I'd never seed ;—but 
was somethin’ about t!.e older red 
didn't seem quite so strange lik 
could see that he knowed me, fc 
looked me hard in the face ; an’ at 
he said : 

“* Has the White Med’cine no me 
for Bald Eagle’ 

“You bet, lads, I near jumped c 
my skin when he spoke. But thar 
no mistake. Sure enough it wa: 
Soshone chief. I give him a h 

rup of th’ hand, an’ then did the 
£ the ocher red, who I learnt was 
le’s son, called: the aes ¢ 
the papooses I'd seed in the tepee 
I was In the Soshone village. 

“But we didn’t waste much 
with greetin's ; for I could see tha 
chief somethin’ partik’ler to s: 

“*My brother must come witl 
said he. ‘The Black Chief ar 
braves are sarchin’ the pass for 
they have traced him here.’ 


“*What! Black Joe an’ his g 
cries 1. 

“ He nodded. 

“*But I can’t walk a step, says 
shows the chief my foot. 

“Bald 


Eagle looked graver’n ev: 
that’s sayin’ somethin’; an’ then | 
his son held a long palaver tog 
They talked so fast an’ low t 
couldn't ketch more’n a word he 
thar ; but I could see them point 
the mountains the way they'd cor 
shakin’ thar heads when they loo 
me. 

“«Tts no use thinkin’ you can tz 
old carcass up that thar road,’ 
“cause it’s just impossible.’ 

“But they went on talkin’ w 
takin’ any notice of me. I be 
think they was comin’ to high 
about somethin’, for although I ¢ 
hear what they was sayin’, I cou 
the young brave’s eyes flash as he 
fast an’ faster with his father, wh 
throw his hands about in an 
kinder way that was very strang 
Injun. But the chief got his we 
said a few words ina hard, colc 
voice, an’ give his son a look that 
to cut him likea knife ; for he bh 
head an’ let his arms fall to his 
if he’d given it all up. 

“Then Bald Eagle came neare 

““My brother is in great 
sas he. ‘From the high hills 
the Black Chief an’ twenty bray 
into the path, an’ they will 
before the sun has dropped b 
plain. Death will meet my bi 

e goes back, an’ thar is no pa 
But thar is still a chance to 
White Med’cine’s life if he will 
his brother.’ 

“*T ll trust to you, chief,’ say: 
I can’t see ’zactly how you’re 
git me out of the hole.’ 

“*Let my brother give Bald 
coat,’ says the Soshone. 

“T was wearin a big green 
coat ; an’ thinkin’ the red was 
of his cunnin’ tricks, I slipped 
a brace of shakes, an’ give it h 

“But I tell von, boys, I 
knocked allsef . neap when 
den the two Injuns throwed t! 
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a me, an’, whipping out strips of 
raw deer-hide, they set to an’ bound 
me hand an’ foot. For a minit I was so 
sprised I didn’t so much as speak ; an’ 
when I did open my _ mouth toask what 
on earth they was after, the Hawk jest 
clay his red hand over it; while 

Eagle fetched out a bit of bark 
from his wallet ; an’ together they gag- 
ged me. I guess I looked pistols an’ 
skulpin’ knives at_ those two Injuns as 
Ilay thar, not able to move an inch or 
3] a word; but bless you! they 
didn’t care, they jest lifted me up like 
ababby an’ dropped me into the middle 
ofa little clump of scrubby bushes that 
grew by the mountain side. 

“I was covered up completely ; but I 
could see all that the Injuns was up to 
through the leaves. ‘ 

“They seemed at a mighty strange 


seen 
-loc. 
the of Pthe precipice. Then he 
icked up my old broad-brimmed felt 
pae fay on the ground, an’planted 
ion his own hi pullin’ it well down 
pehind. The Hawk next took my green 
oat an’ helped_his father to put it on, 
an’—Stars an’ Stripes !—when the chief 
mumed his back to me, I could hev 
thought he wos my double. 

TP began to feel a bit oncomfortable 
about the hal] consarn ; 80 I had a good 
mssle with my cords ;_but they might 
well hev bin made of steel, I couldn't 
a Ba an Eagl took his son’s hand 

bs Eag Ww 
the bushes whar I was 


le tore the feathers 
an’ tossed ’em over 


uywrista, askin’ with my eyes to be 
“free; but he only 
rarely an’ starnly, 


: kk at Bald le. 

Look another Dray, rife to the 
rrand, an’ had walked to the xery edge 
f the cleft. He mever once looked. 
-m, but turned his eyes to the sun, 
Thich was now restin’ broad an’ red as 


don the rim of the desert. 


“He waved the rifle high in the air, 
an’ then, bendin’ his head in the d’rec- 
tion of the sun, he turned his face to- 
wards us, an’ stood still an’ upright asa 
bronze statue, as close to the edge of 
the precipice as he could git, with his 
back towards the pathway along which 
he expected Black Joe an’ his cowardly 
crew to come. 

“T could see through it all now, an’ 
my blood biiled as T looked at that 
grand-lookin’ redskin standin’ thar, still 
an’ calm as death. I tore an’ struggled 
to git free, but it warn’t a bit of use, for 
the Hawk jest flung himself atop of me 
an’ held me down so’s I couldn’t move. 

“ As I lay on the ground, held down 
by that thar Injun, thought I should 
about go mad. The blood went to m. 
head, an’ my brain seemed to go round, 
an’ all the time thar stood Bald Eagle— 
waitin’! 

“Presently I heard a slight sound 
away down the path, an’ then all was 
still agen. 

“A little later I thought I heerd a 
little noise, as if a small stone had 
slipped off the ledge, an’ the next minit 
my heart give a jump, an’ then stood 
still, as a dark-bea face looked 
round the corner of a high rock, an’ 
Black Joe the robber stepped into 
sight. 

“He caught sight of Bald Eagle at 
once, an’a look of savage joy, sprang 
into his face. Then, holdin’ his finger 
to his lips, he went quietly back out of 
sight. 

“ Boys, it was awful ! My heart began 
to beat agen fit to burst, but Bald Eagle 
never moved a muscle, though I could 
see by the gleam of his eye that he'd 
heerd the step behind him. 

“Scarce a minit had passed when 
Black Joe crep’ into sight agen, an’ 
behind him came half a dozen of his 
men. They all held rifles in thar hands, 
an’ at a sign from Joe the cowardly 
villains covered the Injun. 

“Black Joe raised his own piece to 
his shoulder, an’ then yelled at the top 
of his voice, 

“*Fire !? 

“Thar was a report like thunder, an’ 
the Soshone chief sprang high up into 
the air, an’ then fell like a stone down 
the precipice. 

“Then all was still, ’ceptin’ the roar 
of the water below. 

“T felt a shiver run through the Hawk 
as he crouched above me, but he never 


let go his hold, he only held me tighter 
to the ground. 

“Black Joe went to the edge of the 
precipice an’ looked over. 

“The angry blood was red in his face, 
but he never said a word. He jest 
turned his eyes to the end of the path, 
whar it was broken away, an’ then he 
an’ his crowd of cowards hurried off on 
the back track as fast as thar feet could 
carry them. 

“ But the Hawk didn’t release me for 
some time. He took a turn by himself 
fust, to see if the road was clear; an’ 
then he came back, an’ took the gag 
from my mouth, an’ cut my bonds. 

“He spoke then for the fust time. 

“The White Med’cine is free an’ safe,’ 
says he; ‘an’ Bald Eagle the Soshone 
has paid his debt.’ 

“T could'nt say a word, boys ; but the 
young Injun didn’t seem to warnt me to. 

“Wait here,’ he says; an’ without 
more palaver he began to climb the 
mountain-side the way he’d come. 

“T watched him gittin’ smaller an’ 
smaller till he got out of sight; an’ 
then I dragged myself to the edge of 
the precipice. 

“But I could see nothin’ but the white- 
rushin’ water far below; an’ then I 
knowed that I’d seed the last of the So- 
shone chief. 

“The Hawk came back before mornin’ 
with a party of braves, who carried me 
to one of thar villages, an’ kep’ me till 
my foot was well. 

“When I went away the Hawk was 
with me; an’ when I'd got together my 
rangers, I tell you, boys, we jest hunted 
Black Joe and his gang over the Wah- 
satch Mountains till we ran’em all to 
earth. 

“But the Gov’ment had nothin’ more 
to do with the robber chief, for the 
Hawk never rested until he’d avenged 
his father’s death ; an’ when he went 
back to his own people he took Black 
Joe’s sculp with him. 

“Wall, boys, I don’t want to talk 
more about revenge now, for although 
he was ‘ only a red,’ I always feel kinder 
soft-hearted when I’ve bin tellin’ about 
Bald Eagle the Soshone chief.” 

Saying this Ben the Scout rose to his 
feet, dropped the butt of his ritle into 
the hollow of his arm, and strode out of 
Rob Raymond’s store, leaving rather a 
silent company behind him. 


(THE END.) 


sted on, it was in 

Pe neht be wand the others tried 
: ona ETL that could be done 
Tato leave him to the merey of the 
'td which was sbowing 4 certain 


[ihe of Jack’s confess if face 


By JuLrs VERNE, 


Author of ‘The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete, 
CHAPTER XXIV. (continued.) 


then, before getting into the car, turned 
to his brother, who remained motionless 
a few paces behind the winch. 
“Good-bye.” said Jack. 
“Yes, good-bye!” said Briant, re- 


straining his feelings; “or rather, it is | 


| vice. 


| for by himself or_his 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


“You!” exclaimed Jack. : 
“You ! you !” said Donagan and Ser- 


If Jack's folly is atoned 
brother makes 
Besides, when I had 


“Yes, I! 


little difference. 


for me to bid you good-bye, for it is | the idea ef this attempt, do you think 


for me to go.” 


| 1 meant leaving it to another?” 
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“ Brother,” said Jack, “I beg you.” 

“No, Jack !” 

“Then,” said Donagan, “I claim my 
turn.” 

“No, Donagan !” said Briant, in a 
tone admitting of no reply, “I will go! 
It is my wish to do so.” 

“ As I thought, Briant !” said Gordon, 
elasping him by the hand. 

A few minutes afterwards Briant 
was in the car, and as soon as he had 
fixed himself comfortably, he gave the 
order to let the kite go. 

A strange feeling had Briant at first, 
when he felt himself suspended in space 
from this huge inclined plane which 
rustled in the wind. It seemed as 
though he were being lifted by some 
fantastic bird of prey, or rather an 
enormous black bat. 

Ten minutes after the kite had left 
the ground a slight shock indicated 
that its ascensional movement was 
about to cease. Arrived at the end of 
the string, it began to rise, not without 
a few jerks. 

Briant coolly caught hold of the 
string run through the ball, and began 
his observations. Holding on with one 


fused mass in which he could distinguish 
no detail ; but he could trace the whole 
coast-line of the island. 

In the west, and the north, and the 
south, the sky was too misty for him to 
see anything ; but in the east, where a 
little corner of the firmament was tem- 
porarily free from cloud, a few stars 


appeared. 

And exactly in that direction a bright 
light, reflecting on to the lower banks of 
cloud, attracted his attention. 

“Tt is the light of a fire!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Has Walston camped over 
there? No! The fire is much too far 
away, and it is certainly beyond the 
island! Can it be a volcano in erup- 
tion? Is there land over there?” 

It occurred to Briant’s memory that 
on his first expedition to Deception 
Bay a whitish patch had appeared on 
the field of his glasses. ‘ Yes,” said he, 
“and it was over there! Can it have 
been a glacier? If so, land ought to be 
near us in the east.” 

Briant brought his glasses to bear on 
the light which the darkness made more 
apparent. There could be no doubt 
that it was a volcano, and that a glacier 


“Good-bye,” 


hand to the suspension-cord, with the 

other he held his night-glasses. 
Below him all was darkness. The 

til the forests, the cliff, formed a con- 


sald Jack. 


was close by which belonged either to a 
continent or archipelago not more than 
thirty miles away. 

As Briant settled this in his mind he 


was conscious of another light, much 
nearer to him—tive or six miles away 
only. and consequently on the island 
and among the trees. 

“Tt is in the forest this time,” he said, 
“and on the skirts of it, on the sea- 
shore !” 

But it seemed as though the light had 
only appeared to disappear, for, despite 
all he could do, Briant could not catch 
sight of it again. 

His heart beat so violently, and his 
hand trembled so, that he could not 
hold his glasses so as to catch it in thei 
field! 

But there could be no doubt ther 
was a camp fire not far from the moutl 
of East River. Briant had seen it, an 
soon he recognised its reflection amon, 
the trees. 

So Walston and his men were campe: 
near Bear Rock Harbour. The muti 
neers of the Severn had not abandone. 
Charman Island! The colonists wer 
exposed to their attack, and were 1 
longer in safety at French Den ! : 

Briant, having finished his observ: 
tions, judged it useless to prolong h 
aerial exploration. He prepared t 
descend. The wind was increasin; 
Already the oscillations of the car ha 
become greater, and the car swung i 
a way that would make landing dit’ 
cult. 

Making sure that the signal - con 
was clear, he let go the ball, which in 
few seconds slipped down into Garnett 


nd. 

Immediately the winch began 
wind in the string. 

But as the kite went down Bria 
kept watching the lights he had sec 
Again he saw that of the eruption a: 
that of the camp fire. 

It can be imagined with what « 


treme impatience Gordon and t 
others had waited for the signal { 
descent. The twenty minutes Bria 


had passed in the air seemed to th: 
interminable. 

Donagan and his assistants wor} 
away vigorously at the winch. They a 
had noticed that the wind had gair 
in strength and blew more unstead: 
They could feel the jerks on the stri 
and began to fear with keen anxi 
that Briant would come to grief. 

The winch spun round as hard as t] 
could drive it, but to get in twe 
hundred feet of cord took much ti 
The wind kept rising, and th: 
quarters of an hour after the sig 
had been given, it was blowing qi 
fresh. 

The kite at the time was more the 
hundred feet above the lake. 

Suddenly there was a violent 
Wilcox, Donagan, Service, Webb, 
Baxter found resistance gone, and 
forward on to the ground. 

The string had broken ! 

And amid the cries of terror t 
were shouts of, : 

“Briant ! Briant !” 

+ A few minutes afterwards Ry 
gained the beach and shouted loud 

“Brother !” said Jack, who was 
first to rush to his arms. ~ 

“ Walston is there !” 

Those were Briant’s first wore 
soon as his comrades had wat} 
round him. f 

When the string broke Briant 
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header, and, good swimmer as _he was, 


felt himself carried away — not in a 
he soon covered the four or five hun- 


vertical fall, but obliquely and com- 


He took a header, 


dred feet that separated him from the 
shore. , 

And meanwhile, the kite, deprived of 
its weight, had disappeared in the north- 
east like a gigantic raft in the air. 

(Zo be continued.) 


« owing to the kite 
tee ar Cre ceehute above him. 
What be had to do was to leave the 

ar before it touched the surface of the 
Pao HG. epee , and the instant 


wore it struck the water he took a 


SIR LUDAR: 


A PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS ‘OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 
By Tatsor Barnes REED, is 
Author of «¢ The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name, 


«* The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER xI.—HOW THE MISERICORDE CHANGED HER CREW. 


I was standing idly near the fore- 
mast. On the high poop behind sat the 
maiden, singing beside her old nurse, 
who, like me, was enjoying. the air for 
the first time to-night. Ludar lolled 
near me, on a coil of rope, watching the 


kon, somewhere off | 
Tr ae Se coast, for we had 
Hie Agha patees oa mostly against 
‘al winds. To-nishts 4, dhe cute 
ms 1 
zit breeze had forward quietly at 


cd vas sending US ts an hour, ‘All | sun dip and listening to the singing, 
we BX OF sever aap y end to our | and betwixt whiles unravelling the 
vened to promise as 1 stood there, | tangles of a fishing-line. On the fore- 
ore; and RAg Auty of the evening, | castle the French seamen sat and whis- 

ng in the recovered stren, th, pered, scowling sometimes our way, and 
ai nid aa ae ae my had been bound on | sometimes laughing at the poet, who 
‘ald as soon We as long. strutted near them, intent on the sun- 


aigjage ten times 


Dic 


set and big with some notable verses 
thereupon, which were hatching in his 
brain. An English fellow was at the 
helm, half asleep; while the captain, 
grumbling at the slackness of the 
breeze, paced to and fro, with an ugly 
frown on his brow. 

Suddenly I seemed to detect among 
the Frenchmen a stir, as if something 
had just been said or resolved upon in 
their whisperings. The captain at that 
instant was near them, turning in his 
walk ; when, without warning, two of 
their number sprang out upon him. 
There was a_ shout, a struggle, the 

leam of a knife, and then a dead man 
fay on the deck. All was so quick and 
sudden that the murder was done under 
my very eyes before I knew what. was 
happening. Then, in a twinkling, the 
whole ship became the scene of a deadly 
fight. Three of the traitors threw 
themselves on Ludar; the poet reeled 
in the grip of another ; two others made 
for me. 

“Back, back!” shouted Ludar, in a 
voice of thunder, as he began his 
struggle. 

Twas well I obeyed him, for the two 
who had made an end of the captain 
were already rushing in the direction 
of the women, and had I reached the 
ladder a moment later, all might have 
been lost. 

The men, I think, in laying their 
wicked plan, had scarcely taken me 
(who late was so weak) into account as 
a fighting man. They had reckoned to 
carry the poop, where lay the supposed 
treasure and the arms, without a blow ; 
and once there, the ship would be 
theirs. It staggered them, therefor 
to find me standing in the way an 
laying about me. e two women, as I 
said, were on the upper deck which 
formed the roof of the poop-house. To 
that there was no access save by the 
small ladder, which I accordingly 
wrenched from its place and swung 
round with all my might_at my assail- 
ants. The blow knocked over two of | 
them, and before they could regain 
their feet [ had struck another a blow 
with my fist, which needed no second. 
The fourth varlet did not wait for me, 
but closed on me with his knife. Luckily 
the blade missed its mark, grazing only 
my ribs, and before he could strike 
again T had him by the wrist, and the 
blow he meant for me went home in his 
own neck. After that ‘twas easy work 
to hold off the other two, one of whom 
was the drunken fool who had blabbed 
his secret days ago, had I only heeded 
it, in my sick cabin. Finding me stub- 
born, and further passage barred, the; 
sheered off and hastened forward. 
durst not follow them, for it might be 
a ruse to decoy me from my post. So, 
with all the haste I could, I threw u 
an outwork of lumber, sails, spars, an 
boxes, across the deck some distance in 
front of the poop, and, relieving my two 
fallen assailants of their knives, I stood 
ready for whatever next might betide. 

i Humphrey,” called the maiden from 
above, “ put up the ladder quickly, and 
let me down.” 

“Nay,” said I, “’tis no place for you. 
You are safe there. Stay.” _ 

“Obey me, Humphrey,” said she, in 
so commanding a voice that I fetched 
the ladder at once. 
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She looked pale and stern, but other- 
wise was cool and collected as she de- 
scended. 

“Now,” said she, as she stood beside 
me, “go and bring down my nurse. 
Give me that knife; I will mount guard 
here till you are done.” 

I durst not waste time by arguing ; 
she took the knife from me and mo- 
tioned me to my task. The poor old 
lady, more dead than alive, was hard 
to move : nor was it till I had wickedly 
threatened to east her overboard _that 
she consented to come at all. As I was 
catching her in my arms, the man at the 
helm, whom [ had all this time clean 
forgotten, sprang suddenly on me from 
behind with a pole which, had it been 
better aimed, would have ended my 
troubles then and there. As it was, the 
timber fell on my shoulder, almost 
cracking the blade. But I was in with 
him in a twinkling, and had him by the 
throat before he could strike again. 
Next moment, the wretch (woe to us 
that he was an Englishman !) was over- 
board, and the Lord have mercy on his 

ul! 

The delay was pitiable for the old 
woman, whom, when I came to her 
again, I found to have swooned away. 
It was all [ could do with my bruised 
arm to lift her and bring her to the 
ladder. How I got her down and into 
her cabin I know not; but when I 
came out again to my lady's side the 
ship seemed to swim before my eyes. I 
remember a vision of Ludar, loody 
and gasping, reeling across the deck 
towards us, fighting his way, foot b; 
foot, with four or five men who fol- 
lowed yelling at his back. 

Then for a time all seemed dim and 
horrible. 
desperately for our lives; that men fe 
heavily and with a groan on to the 
deck ; that the maiden stood by us, un- 
daunted ; that presently there was a 
report of a pistol, followed by a hideous 
shouting and shrieking. After that, all 
seemed to grow still of a sudden, and 
Ludar shouted, “ Look to Humphrey.” 

When I came to we were still on the 
deck. The maiden was bathing my 
brow with water. Ludar, pale and 
blood-stained, stood gloomily by. Of 
the enemy not a man stirred. My swoon 
could not have lasted long, for the hues 
of the sunset lingered yet in the sky. I 
tried to gather myself together, but the 
maiden gently restrained me. “No, 
Humphrey,” said she, “lie still. There 
is no more work to be done. Thank 
God you are safe, as we are.” 

Twas sorely tempting to lie thus, so 

. sweetly tended. But the sight of Ludar 
shamed me into energy. I struggled to 
my feet. My arm hung limp at my side 
and my head throbbed ; but for that I 
was sound and able to stand upright. 

Ludar, when I came to look at him, 
was in a worse plight than I. He was 
bleeding from a gash on his face, and 
another on his leg, while the jacket he 
wore was torn in shreds on his back. 
He came and took my arm, and then 
motioned with his head to the ghastly 
heap of dead men en the deck. 

“Take her within,” said he, 
then come and help me.” 

“Maiden,” said I, “thank Heaven you 
are safe, and that we are alive to guard 
you. Your old nurse, I fear, is more in 


“and 


I knew that we were fighting - 


need of help than we. I left her sense- 
less. Will you not go to her?” 

I think she guessed what we meant ; 
for she said nothing, but went quickly 
within. 

Then Ludar and I went to our task. 
Of the seven Frenchmen who had set 
on us, not one lived. Besides these lay 
the captain, the maiden’s waiting-man 
(who, Ludar said, had taken side with 
the traitors), and one other of the En- 
glish sailors, who had fought for us. 

“What of the poet?” said I, when 
after much labour the ship had been 
lightened of all that was not living. 

“He is safe at the mast-head,” said 
Ludar. 

There, sure enough, when I looked 
up, clung the poor gallant, peering 
down at us with pasty face, and hugging 
the mast with arms and legs. 

“Let him bide there awhile,” said 
Ludar. “ He is safe and out of the way. 
He skipped up at the first assault, and 
wisely cut the rope ladder behind him, 
so that no man could pursue him. But 
tell me, how do you feel ?” 

“T am less hurt than you,” said I. 
“Only my arm is numbed by the whack 
the English knave gave me; while you, 
Ludar, are bleeding, head and foot.” 

“T was scratched,” said he. “The vil- 
lains who set on me were too quick, as 
you saw, and had me down before I 
could shut my fist. Why they did not 
dispatch me then and there I know not, 
but_in seizing me they carried their 
blades in their teeth, the better to use 
their hands, so that I wasable to snatch 
one for my own useas I fell. It served 
only to rid me of one of the company. 
Yet I got my feet again under me, when 
the other two made at me, as well as 
the two who had fled from you. Among 
them all I got these scratches. When 
the fifth caine, who had seen the poet 
aloft, I knew I could hold ground no 
longer, so I gave way, as you saw, and 
made for your barrier. After that you 
know, and how the maiden stood by us 
all through, and in the end fetched_the 
pistol which finished the business. Had 
these villains but been armed, it is they 
who would have buried us. But come 
in now, Humphrey, and take council.” 

‘Twas a strange ships company that 
met that evening in the dead captain’s 
cabin. The maiden, Ludar, I, and one 
of the English fellows, who had been 
sleeping below and knew naught of the 
fight till all was over. As for the poet, 
Ludar still refused to have him down 
till our conference was over. 

Of all our party the maiden was, I 
think, the most hopeful. “God and 
His Saints,” said she, “have ordered 
this to try us, and see of what mettle 
we be. Shall we despair, Sir Ludar, 
when He has proved His goodness to 
us? The past is done, the future is all 
before us. You are our captain now, 
and Humphrey and I and this brave 
sailor here, aye, and our poor poet aloft 
there, are your crew to follow where 
you lead. I can man a gun and haula 
rope, as you shall see. Come, Hum- 
phrey, what say you?” 

“T have vowed,” said I, “to follow my 
master to the death, and I think Heaven 
cannot desert us while you, who belong 
there, are aboard.” 

She blushed at this and turned it off 
lightly. 


“Nay, my friend, it depends on hov 
we do the duty that lies to our han 
whether we belong there or not.” 

Here Ludar broke in abruptly. 

“Seaman, where be we now?” 

The sailor got up and went out t 
ascertain our bearings. 

“Maiden,” said Ludar, then, “I ca 
make no fine speeches, such as Hur 
phrey here or yonder monkey at th 
masthead ; but I accept you as one « 
this crew with a proudee heart than 
I was offered my father’s castle.” 

Then he held out his great hand, ar 
she lay her little hand in it, and hy 
true eyes flashed up to meet his. Ar 
I who stood by knew then that the cor 
pact I witnessed was for a longer vo 
age than from here to Leith. 

I was glad when presently the m: 
came in and reported. 

“By your leave, captain, we be eig 
leagues east of Flamboro,’ with 
southerly breeze falling fast. The sk 
lies in the wind and the tiller is swir 


ing” 

Take the helm, master, and keep! 
head straight. Humphrey, fetch do: 
the poet. He and I will mount the ti 
watch to-night. Maiden, do you 1 
what rest you may, ere your turn cou 
in the morning.” 

“Aye, aye, my captain,” said s 
cheerily, and went. 

“Humphrey,” said Ludar, calling 
back, when she had gone, “do you w 
der that I love that maiden?” 

“T do not,” said I. 

“Ts she you love as fair, as bri 
as noble?” 

“ She is,” I answered, “every whi 
fair, every whit as brave, every whi 
noble.” 

“Then why,” he asked, looking f 
at me, “are you sad when you spea 
her?” 

“Alas!” said I, “she loves me 
Ludar, talk not to me of her ; I wil 
fetch the poet.” 

The poor fellow was by this time v 
nigh at the end of his patience. 
though he had fixed himself cunni: 
in the rigging of the foremast, sea 
himself on the royal-yard, and hug 
the mast lovingly with his arms 
legs, he found himself unable to b 
or even see what was going on be 
by reason of the dictions w 
afflicted him. How he had got 1 
far, and managed to cut the rope: 
hind him, he never could explain. 
aman will do desperate feats fo 
life’s sake. 

It was no light task to dislodge 
With my maimed arm I could not 
myself up the rigging even to the ] 
topyard, much less carry up to hi 
dangling ladder. Ali I could do w 
hail him and bid him be of good 
till we had him down. 

“Cheer,” he cried, “cometh not 
voice from the void, neither is 
help in empty breath. Come up, 
am weary of my perch, and, inde 
the mountain come not to Mahone 
prophet must abase himself ty, 
mountain. In short, my man, 
near tumbling.” 

“Hold on,” cried -I. “I will 
help, and all will be safe.” 

“Oh that the giants would pile © 
on Ossa and get me out of this he 
Theard him say. Methought, ho: 
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the fellow could not yet be in desperate 
snits to talk thus. 

At last the seaman scrambled up and 
ftehed him down, not without many 
potestations and caveats by the way. 
nee down, however, he shook his 
tuttered plumes, and crowed like any 
shanticleer. 

- Fucilis desrensus averni, as our Maro 
sth it. As the Muse droppeth from 
ir heights, and the golden shower de- 
wnieth, so visit 1 once more the Ar- 
aiian plains. Which remindeth me, 
stereismy Danaé, and how fareth she ? 
ipprise her, 1 pray you, of my return. 
dal by the way,” added he, puffing 
if out valiantly, “where is the 
arkt that late sought my life. He 
ai I must settle scores before this 
xebt be an hour older. Go and fetch 
vhitherand—" 

-xe here, Sir Popinjay,” said Ludar, 
“ong forward impatiently, and cut- 
“ug the h in twain, “the time is 
me past for this fooling. If you bea 
mi you May prove it now. IZ not, 
rx shall go aloft ain. Come, you 
zn this watch with me. Put some 
fd into your body, and then keep 
imp look-out ahead. You see the 
z'werew of this vessel, save the two 
raen; therefore, cease to be half a 
ua and make yourself two.” 

Te fellow turned pale at this news, 
cst a glance up and down the 
ip. Then, without a word, he 

‘apa half loaf and a mug of beer 
ratte cabin table and walked for- 
ira 
“Hamphrey,” said Ludar, “get you 
your turn will come.” 
| to bed I could not go ; and Ludar 
rece, I found, was not hard to per- 
Rr 
4 was, in truth, much to be done 
f+ «ecould think of rest. Together 
»tethauled the ship’s rations, and 
k: what would last us for long 
"ch yet. We examined too our 
ae, which was but meagre and 
tshioned ; we had three pieces on 

‘de, besides a small swivel gun 
‘0p and forecastle. The ammuni- 
(8's sufficient for these and for the 
li-.t01s and muskets which we found 
Frenchman’s cabin. Further, 
ed long and hard at our charts, 
I aemed well marked for the pas- 
§ *ewere bound on. The English 
Be ve discovered, had been several 

Uchat way ; and, though he was no 
~b said, he yet knew the Bass 
tim a mud bank, and, provided 
with neither pirates, tempest, 
‘* Spaniards, could put us into 
: Roads right side uppermost as 
-% any man. ereat we felt 
* 20ur minds than we had been. 
*te time all these consultations 
“aded, the watch was half spent. 
‘ therefore ordered me below, 
eI would or no, to rest. In 
‘wax ready for it, and fell asleep 

before my head touched my 


Ss I awoke, Ludar stood ‘beside 


*" sid he ; ‘all. goes well, and 
"ich partner awaits you.” 
te” said L, springing ap “Why 
"are me the partner who belongs 
227% you 2” 
‘4a time for work,” said he, with 


a smile, “not for play. Am I not 
captain here? To your watch, Hum- 
phrey.” 

I went on board. There stood she on 
the forecastle, looking ahead and singing 
softly to herself. 

1 left her and went aft. The sailor 
was still at the helm, having volunteered 
a double watch to see us through the 
night. All behind was shipshape and 
trim. Ludar had been busy, clearing 
the decks and bringing rage to order 
the confusion left by the late battle. 
There was nothing for metodo. There- 
fore, with beating heart 1 walked for- 
ward once more. 

She turned at my coming and greeted 
me frankly, 

“Welcome, messmate,” said she. 
all well i” 

“All is well,” said I. “The captain 
has done the work of ten men, and 
nought is left for me but to look ahead, 
like you.” 

“And he is resting?” asked she. 
“Think you his wounds were dressed ?” 

“I helped him tend them before I 
went below,” said I. “They were only 
scratches.” 

“And your arm,” said she ; “it still 
hangs heavy. May I not bind it for 
you, Humphrey ?” 

I wished I was the heathen Briareus 
then, with a hundred arms! There 
was magic in her touch ; and no charm 
of witch or fairy could have mended 
my bruised limb as did she. 

After that, we sat silent awhile, look- 
ing out to sea. The soft light was 
spreading on the east, heralding the 
coming day. The slack breeze flapped 
lazily in the sails overhead and scarce 
ruffled the drowsy ocean. The stars 
one by one put out their little lights 
and vanished into the blue. There was 
no sound but the creaking of the yards 
and the gentle splash of the water on 
the hull; only these and the music of a 
maiden’s song. 

It went hard with me, that night. 
For awhile, as I sat there, gazing into 
her face and listening to her music 
and feeling the touch of her hand on 
my arm, I was fool enough to think 
all this—all this peace, all this beauty 
of the ocean dawn, all this lulling 
of the breeze, all this music, this gentle 
smile, this tender touch spelt love; and 
there came a voice from the tempter 
that I should tell her as much then 
and there. What hindered me, I know 
not. "Twas not the thought of Ludar, 
nor the remembrance of my own 
honour, nor the fear of her contempt. 
Be it what it may, I was helped by 
Heaven that night to be a man, and 
with a mighty etfort to shake off the 
spell that was on me. So I rose to m 
feet and walked abaft. Many a time 
preed to and fro cooling my fevered 

row ere I ventured to return. But, 

when at last I did, I was safe. She 
stood there motionless, radiant with 
the first beams of the royal sun as he 
leapt up from the sea. 

“Look, Humphrey,” she cried. “Is 
not that worth keeping watch for?” 
Then she broke again into song. 

“Ts that an Irish song?” I asked. 


“Ts 


“Tt is. How knew you th:+?” 
“T guessed it. What does it mean?” 
She blushed. 


“Tis a song the maidens sing at 


home—an old old song,” said she, “ that 
I learned from my nurse.” 

“T pray you sing me it,” said I. 

She turned her face to the rising sun, 
and sang in English words as follows . 


“Who cometh from the mountain like the sun fer 
brightness? 
Whose voice ringeth like the wave on thé shingle? 
Who rnaneth frum the east like the rue : 
Who cometh ? 
In it the wind that kisses my tresses? 
Or is it the harp of Inia thrilling my ear? 
Or is it the dawn on Ramore that dims my eyes? 
Who cometh? 
Ishe far? Ishe near? Whence comes he riding, 
Dazzling in armour and white of tres ? 
Is it for me that he filleth the mouutains with 
music? 
Who waiteth? 
Who cometh?” 


“Tis a wild song, full of riddles,” 
said I. “Maybe there is a song which 
has the answers.” 

“T know it not,” said she. 

“Not yet,” said I. 

She looked up at me, quickly as if 
she doubted my meaning. ButI looked 
out seaward and asked : 

“Where _in Ireland is your home, 
maiden? Is it near Ludar’s castle on 
the sea?” 

“Hard by,” said she. “The M’Don- 
nells and O’Neills are neighbours and 
foes."—And her brow clouded.—“ My 
father, Humphrey, is the bravest of the 
O’Neills, as Ludar’s father is the bravest 
of the M’Donnells.” 

“And does your father hold Dun- 
luce ?” asked I. 

“TI know not,” said she. “I have 
never seen my father, Turlough Luinech 
O'Neill, though I love him as my life. 
At two years I was sent away to Eng- 
land with my English mother, who was 
but a handfast bride to the O’Neill.” 

“ And what may that be?” I asked. 

“Tis a custom with us,” said she, 
“for the chiefs to take wives who are 
theirs only so long as a better does 
not present herself. My mother, Alice 
Syngleton, the daughter of my father’s 

glish ally and preserver, Captain 
Syngleton, was thus wedded, and when 
I was two years old—so my old nurse 
tells me—he married the great Lady 
Cantire of the Isles. Wherefore my 
mother was sent home to England wit! 
me, and there we lived till she died 
three years ago. Since when I have 
pined in a convent, and am now, in 
obedience to my father’s summons, on 
my way to my unknown home. My 
father, being as I understand, allied to 
the English, who have dispossessed the 
M’Donnells, I was to come over under 
the escort of an lish officer of Sir 
William Carleton’s choosing, who was 
my mother’s kinsman. You know what. 
peril that brought me to, and how, 
thanks to you, I am now making a 
safer journey, and a happier. Hum- 
phrey,” said she, “till I met you and 
udar, I had thought all men base ; 
*twas the one lesson they taught us at 
the convent. 1 have unlearned the 
lesson since.” 

“ Pray Heaven you never have to un- 
learn it,” said I, groaning inwardly to 
think how near I had been to giving her 


cause. 
Thus we talked that morning. At 
every word what little hope [ had once 
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had of her love, faded like the stars 
above our heads. Yet, instead of it 
came the promise of an almost sisterly 
friendship, which at the time seemed 
poor enough exchange, but which was 
yet a prize worth any man’s having. 
She bade me tell her about myself, and 
heard me so gently, and concerned her- 
self so honestly in all that touched me, 
and praised and chid me so prettily for 


itiful. The only secret 1 
er, you may guess. She 
But she heard me greedily 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 
A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


O* first awaking, Gertrude thought 
she must be still ina dream. She 
opened her eyes ina large, lofty, circular 
hall, lighted by seven copper lamps. 
The walls were most artistically 
carved and decorated. In a circle 
round the hall stood basalt columns 
and statues of porphyry, separated 
from each other by mysterious-lookin 
alcoves, which the imagination pictur 
as filled with strange fantastic furni- 
ture. She was the daughter of o dis- 
tinguished archeologist, and therefore 
knew at once that she was looking 
upon work done in the greatest of the 
syptian ages. Her interest in art got 
the better of her fear for a few minutes, 
and she walked round _the hall to look 
at its decorations. One would have 
said that the sides of the alcoves be- 
tween the columns and the colossal 
statues were covered with gay-coloured 
draperies; but in reality they were 
adorned with frescoes whose brilliant 
colours had lasted through thirty cen- 
turies. First the artist had patiently 
carved with his stile the battalions of 
warriors, animals, ‘ods and goddesses, 
dogs’ heads, cats’ fiends, birds’ heads, 
and flowers, palm-branches, and globes, 
with symbolical, outstretched wings. 
The painter had then followed the 
incised outlines with his brush, and 
given them the very colours of life. 
Round the frescoes, whose groundwork 
was dcep red, rana green line, enhanc- 
ing the effect of the dazzling white 


walls. The half-opened blossoms of the 
mystic lotus hung languishing, as if 
about to fall from their fragile stems, 
while the golden hue of the palm 
foliage contrasted with the more vivid 
tints, and completed the harmony of 
colour. 

The bed on which Gertrude lay was 
of grotesque form, and richly wrought. 
It represented an immense bronze tiger, 
stretched full length, his back forming 
the couch. It might have been made 
for some prineess of the eighteenth 
dynasty. An ivory seat, whose delicate 
carvings resembled the finest lace; a 
silver table, whose furbishments were 
of yet greater value, one of them being 
a polished disk resting on the sculp- 
tured head of a kneeling slave; and 
a magnificent lion-skin covering the 
marble seats completed the furniture 
of the alcove, where Gertrude had just 
returned to the consciousness of her 
surroandings: 

On the lion-skin lay Fatima, still 
wrapped in deep sleep. 

How had they come to this strange 
lace? How lo sf had they slept? 

tertrude had no idea; and, taking up 
her watch, she found it had stopped. 

“Fatima!” she cried, in sudden ter- 
ror, throwing herself off the bed. 

The little maid opened her eyes. She 
seemed dazed, but rose to her feet 
mechanically, as it were. 

Nearly at the same moment a hidden 
door in the wall rolled aside noisily, 


what I had done well and ill, that I | 
would my story had been twice as lon 
and twice as 
did not tell 
did not. i 
| when I came to tell of my meeting wit! 
Ludar and of our adventures near Ox- 
ford ; and for his sake as much as for 
my own she thought kindly of me and 
promised me her friendship. 


Our watch was ended, and we were i 
the act of quitting our post, when tl 
maiden, taking one last look seawar 
cried: “Is not that a sail away there? 

Sure enough it was, sparkling on tl 
westward horizon, some two leagues - 
the larboard. 

“Who cometh?” said I to myse 
echoing the maiden’s song. 

(To be continued.) 


and there appeared on the threshold 
tall, richly-dressed negro. x 

“The master!” he said, falling pr: 
trate on his face. 

Behind him stood the dwarf of RI 
dameh. He wore a linen tunic wh 
as snow, and in his crimson belt v 
his richly-jewelled sabre. An aigre 
of horsehair surmounted his turb 
and from each hair depended a diamo 
Thus apparelled, the hideous black f: 
and misshapen body looked more rey 
sive than ever. 

Advancing with an assured air 
self-satisfied confidence in the effect 
his charms, the monster came smiling 
Gertrude. 7 

“What do you want,?” she asked i 
cold haughty tone. 

Lifting his hands, the dwarf m 
her an obeisance in the Arab fash’ 
without uttering » word, But the 
pression of conceited vanity in his e 
was so evident that Gertrude could 
refrain from setting him down. 

“Poor miserable creature,” she 

sumed ; “ now I think of it, you can 
answer me, since you are dumb! Doi 
less you bring me a message from y 
master. You are the slave of the 
gaddem of Rhadameh. I recol 
seeing you in the dust at ‘his feet. 
I to thank Aim for thus carrying me 
and keeping me a prisoner against 
will? But do you even underst 
French ?” 

The dwarf nodded his head. 

“You hear me?” repeated Gertr 

“Yes,” nodded the dwarf. __ 

“Tf so,” replied the young girl, ri 
to her feet, “go and tell your ma 
that his conduct is unjustifiable ; 
money, doubtless, that he wants, let 
name my ransom to my father ! 
else send me under an escort bac! 
Khartoum, on my promise to remit 
sum ag upon to his messen 
Go!” 

Instead of doing her bidding, 
dwarf knelt down and kissed the 
of her robe, regarding her at the : 
time with an air of supplice 
humility that contrasted strangely 
his previous arrogance of demear 
The Nenderhoarted girl, fearing les 
might have given him needless - 
now said more gently : : 

“What can I do for you? You 
to be appealing to my com pas 
Perhaps the Mogaddem has been 
upon you? If so, come to Khart 

y father is powerful and respe 
He will know how to protect you.” 

The dwarf smiled disdainfully, 
rising stood before her, his hanc 
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his hips, and answered in a stentorian 
reice, in French : 

“Tamnotaslave! “I need no one’s 
wotection, and if I do homage, it is to 
wanty only. What I offer thee, you: 
orl, Dtosk re with me the throne o} 
‘teSoudan. 1am its king, and I have 
hsen thee to be its queen !” 

(ertrude could not speak for as- 
ceishment, and he continued with a 


Seer, 
“dumb! I,aslave! Isit possible 


| 


hhave thus deceived 
est of a ransom— 
ald ! No sum that thy 
offer would bear com- 
my riches! Know that 
ismy domain, and that my 


t mention my epperent and 

itude to the Mogaddem. 
is but my instrument 
like the Mahdi, and 


igh they are far from 
the time wher I shall 


as it is mysterious ! | 


Tami the master of the | 


be the master of Africa and of the whole 
world. [am modest when I speak of 
offering thee but one throne ; for I can 
lace ten or twenty, ora hundred at thy 
eet, if thou wilt say but the word, and 
the whole universe shall do homage to 
thee like myself a moment ago! I am 
Kaddour the all-powerful magician. 
Rejoice, child, for I have chosen thee to 
share my glory and my power.” 
“Enough!” exclaimed _ Gertrude, 
haughtily. “Vile slave, thinkest thou 


The monster came smiling to Gertrude. 


that thy bragging can inspire aught but | Ww 
isdain 4” | thy ridiculous venture will be forgiven 
| only on condition of my immediate free- 


disdain ¢” 
» dwarf was not dise 
word sla . 
y told thee that I am 
master, and everywhere. Canst 
thou not believe it? If my black skin 
causes thee to class me among a des- 
pised race, I can change my colour! 
See !” 

To the amazement of Gertrude and 
Fatima, the dwarf transformed himself 
under their eyes. His skin first paled, 
then became grey, greenish, yellow in 


turns: his features contorted convul- 
sively, and he came forth from the 
struggle hideous as ever—-but white ! 
Fatima gave a terrified scream, and 
fell prostrate. Gertrude felt her own 
heart palpitate rapidly, but not for 
worlds would she have shown alarm. 
“Think not to frighten me by this 
juggling,” she said. “White or black, 
to me thou art naught but a charlatan. 
If it is thou who hast brought me 
hither. release me as quickly as possible. 


Thou wilt gain nothing by delay, and 


dom. Bethink thee that I belong toa 
powerful nation that knows how to pro- 
tect the honour of its children !” 
“Speak not to me of thy nation!’ 
thundered the dwarf. “I have snid, 
and [repeat, that my power is limitless ; 
the acts of nations, and the very coun- 
sels of kings, did they but know it, 
depend on me. I am he who holds the 
invisible threads of destiny throughout 
the world. Men are but puppets in my 
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hands. Thou dost not believe me? 
Thou needest proofs? Thou shalt have 
them !” 

He beat his enormous-hands, and 
suddenly one of the alcoves opened, and 
formed into a stage scene, with the 
difference that instead of side wings of 
wood and canvas, there appeared a lon; 
gallery lighted by silver torches, an 
filled with marble statues, colonnades, 
and rich decorations. Ona raised plat- 
Yorm in the mid-lle of the gallery stood 
a golden throne, and a numerous court. 
surrounded it, bowing respectfully as if 
it were occupied inst of standing 
empty. 

Every type of humanity and variety 
of costume were represented. There 
were narrow-eyed Chinese, Japanese in 
their lacquer armour, Indians, Arabs 
wrapped in white burnouses, Canadians 
in furred vests, Zulus with their asse- 
gais, Boers with rifles, tatooed Fijians, 
and a hundred others. 

When the ‘crowd had defiled before 
the throne, and had taken their places 
down the sides of the gallery, the afore- 
said gigantic negro, who had announced 
the entry of Kaddour, now stepped to 
the foreground as if awaiting the orders 
of his master. 

“Call the Envoy of Canada,” said the 
latter. 

An American half-breed, clothed from 
head to foot in beaver skins, stepped 
forward, bowed profoundly before Kad- 
dour, and said in French— 

“Master Riel waits but thy orders to 
instigate his Canadian brethren against 
England.” 

“The Envoy of the Boers!” cried 
Kaddour. 

A rude, sunburnt peasant slouched 
heavily forward, pulled a sealed letter 
out of his cap, and handed it to the ne- 
gro, saying in Dutch— 

“The Boers of the Cape send greet- 
ing to Kaddour, and will revolt when 
he gives them the signal.” 

e dwarf translated all this to Ger- 
trude ; then he resumed— 

“ Let India advance !” 

A young maiden in the costume of a 
Nautch girl came forward, wrapped 
in a silver-spangled gauze veil, and 
spoke as follows, in a clear musical 
voice— 

“India. seems to slumber, but she is 
waiting. A hundred millions are at the 
service of the all-powerful Kaddour to 
strike for freedom and vengeance.” 

“Is my daughter of green Erin pre- 
sent }” asked the dwart. 

A fair-skinned Irishwoman, dressed 
in deep mourning, responded— 

“ The Invincibles are ready to blow up 
London should the master think that 
will advance the cause !” 

“ Now the son of the Mahdi !” shouted 
the dwarf. 

“ Kaddour is great and the Mahdi is 
his prophet,” said a young Arab in- 
stantly. . 

« Enough !” replied Kaddour. “Dis- 

vr! 
‘he alcove closed suddenly, and the 
vision vanished. és 

“Thou seest who I am?” he said, 
turning to Gertrude. ey a 

Crossing his long arms on his mis- 
shapen chest, he gave her a look of 
irony, which she returned with interest. 

ca see,” she answered, “that thou 


‘conceal his plans from me. 
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hast clever actors who know their parts 
well!” 

“Actors! Is it thus thou termest all 
these agents of my power, whom thou 
hast just seen? They are not actors, 
child. Unknown to each other, divided 
in race, in interests, in animosities, they 
conspire and take up arms in every 

uarter of the globe at my instigation. 
P alone govern them. [alone can in- 
flame their anger. Were I to say but a 
word, the world might be in ruins to- 
morrow, and I alone reigning in the 
light of day, as now I reign supreme in 
the darkness! Who but myself now 
keeps England at bay? The Mahdi, as 
thou shalt see, is only my general. India 
would rise if I wished it. Canada obeys 
me. Cetewayo triumplied as long as he 
was content to be my lieutenant: he 
failed on the morrow of the day when 
he sought to escape from me. Is not 
trembling Ireland ready at my beck to 
light the match that I have prepared for 
her? That child Mauny thought to 
I knew 
them in detail the moment they were 
arranged. Thou thyself wert starting 
for Tehbali, and see! thou art here !” 

“Yes! Thanks to some shameful 
treachery !” cried Gertrude. “It mat- 


ters not, dwarf ; I do not believe in thy 


boasted power. 


“Thou dost not believe in it even ! 


now? What then would convince thee ? 
Wouldst thou see what brave Gordon 
is this moment writing to his Govern- 
ment?” 

Once more the-dwarf beat his hands.” 


, support is needed. 


Another alcove similar to the first 


opened, disclosing, not a sumptuous 

allery, but a plain telegraph office. 

fhe wires lay on a table, and were all 
numbered and attached to the machine. 
On a level with the latter were ivory 
plates, bearing the inscriptions : Paris, 
London, Rome, Constantinople, St. Peters- 
burg, Algiers, New York, Pekin, Calcutta, 
Quebec, etc. Ona second table, breast 
high, the pale blue telegraph tape wa: 
slowly unwinding, 

“JT have turned the Khartoum wir 
aside,” said the dwarf, laughing, “anc 
Gordon's despatches must pass here o: 
their way to Cairo. Read this if tho 
art interested.” 

Gertrude remained motionless. 

“JT will read it to thee,” continue 
Kaddour. 


“General Gordon to Sir Evelyn Barin 
Agent-Gencral of Her Britannic Majes 
at Cairo. 

“Khartoum, March 2. 
“Tf an English battalion start for Kh: 
toum vid the Nile, everything will be save 

The number of men is unimportant ; t 

prestige is sufficient. The insurrection 

die out of itself if only Iam supposed to 
supported by European troops. If not, 
is lost. We shall be blockaded in less tt 
three days. 

« (Signed) 


“T shall send on the despatch,” s 
the dwarf, with asneer, but I shallal 
it somewhat by stating that 2o army 
hat sayest th 
child? Now dost thou believe in 
power?” 

“T believe in thy treachery !” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 
Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


PART VI. 


N the 20th of August, 1800, the Seine, 
& 38-gun frigate, captured from the 


French, was cruising in the Spanish Main | lasted from half-past eight in the ~ 


when she sighted and chased the. ™-, 
40-gun frigate Vengeance. Th*-s 
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.pastelevenat night, the Vengeance 
a pul deal of damage with her stern 
dues. About midnight the rigging of 
jpseine was so cut up that she had to 
valoff and reeve new ips keeping in 
ase aswell as she could, the Frenchman 
‘ring on as hard as he could go. At 
al past seven inthe morning the Seine, fit 
ian for action, got up alongside the Ven- 
~or, and a furious fight began, which 
wel till bslf-past ten, when the Ven- 


erwetieatt 
. t fallen inboard, thought it 
Ser The Seine had 281 men, 
eogeance 326, and tlie Seine took 
rioners, and very fairly earned the 


Tis next medal was granted for a grand 
eae in Vigo Bay, on_the 29th of 
in, in which Lieutenant Henry Burke 
‘he Renown led twenty boats to the 
vare of the Gnépe, a well-armed ship 
steer, manned by 161 men, ancho: 
ur the batteries near the narrows of 
della. Every preparation had ween 
.2 for their reception by the Frenc 
tun Even the hatches lad been laid 
-tokeepthe men at their quarters to 
zit. There was a desperate fight for 
tminates or so, With a loss to the Guépe 
—~aty-five killed and fort wounded, and 
aisurender of one of the finest priva- 
- what, stored and provisioned in he 
Jeet manner for a four months’ 


lal action of the last century 
iM medatie arth of | October near 
4a The Spanish polacca, San het ; 
zered under the protection of the 
i Fort Fuengirola, and. the Phaeton 
her boats to cut her out. In 
ness they started, and in the dark- 
.; French privateer schooner ent tn 
susioned herself so as to flank the 
1a Asthe boats made their way to 
ni the Frenchman opened fire, 

had two foes te deal with inate 
Under their leader, Faeutenant 
© first of the Phaeton, thes kept 
ot fve in the morning, In the lace 
i tance of musketry 


and 


‘bane. tured 
ce Britishers boarded, caj d, 
nit of the San Josef. In_ this 


2 -o midshipmen employed 
ry hood ech while in his 
leet he boarded with the _ e 
stinedal action of 1801 was tought 

The Phoebe, on the 19th o 
ss). found the Africaine near 


end to Egypt with troops on 


5 frigate, 
kar ie a Figate the 


tal hue finding flight 
The chase 
sl four < the afternoon 
“sever eenane that followed 
cvven, and theid at half-past nine 


her colours. 


hauled down She was 
2a a ahiP te, Pot ter gunn were 
‘ccaitand she had 200 Killed and 143 
iacad, a tho 

ra. while the Phoebe: 1" "cilled and 


eee only. wag not a. battle; it 
secre for the 


bed nted 
+tidal was next ore t during 
Nex of the coast. of next for the 


Trombie campaign ie for our old 
wa G ris gallant an exploit 


Viae Speedy, for as 

sirab Navy can BO8St si. Yond 
i rvat the time commanc OG oy iards 
oii eeoyen ene pene 
= up their coas’™ Gd to capture 
R mueli were dispatcnee + was the 
betes ts so sen 

wea int sober, mounting i guns, 
\eatt of broadside of } 2 


“a crew of 319. The Speedy was a 14-gun 


brig of 208 tons, with a broadside weight 
of 28 Ib., and a crew of 54, so that the 
odds against her were rather heavy. In 
April the Gamo found the Speedy, and a 
nice little comedy was played. The Gamo, 
by closing her ports and making her 
Haging slovenly, decoyed the brig within 
hail, and then showed her teeth. The 
Speedy was equal to the occasion. A 
Danish flag was run up, and a man dressed 
in a Danish ofticer’s uniform appeared at 
the gangway. The Gamo sent a boat off 
to board her, but before it got alongside, 
the imitation Dane hailed her, and informed 
the officer that the brig had only just left 
a Barbary port, and that, if he boarded, it 
would send his ship into quarantine. 
Whereupon with many apologies and good 
wishes the boat returned and away went 
the Gamo, and away went the Speedy. 
This for act 1. 

Act 11 has quite anotherstory. On the 
6th of May the Speedy was off Barcelona, 
when she sighted a xebec, and bore down 
tocapture her, when, to Cochrane's disgust, 
he found he had again run into a trap laid 
by the Gamo. There was nothing now to 
be gained by deception, and so taking the 
bull by the horns, he ran up under the 
Spaniard’s lee and began battle. The big 
ship attempted to board the little one in 
vain. Round and round the vessels went, 
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brought up on deck, and loaded her guns 
to the muzzle with grapeshot. To further 
defend her, temporary redoubts were thrown 
up by the men in the ‘batteries in suitable 
positions, and a gun-vessel was moored as a 
yuard-buat, and then, all being ready, the 
Chevrette issued a challenge by hoisting a 
French flag over the Union Jack. 

The challenge was accepted. Just before 
ten o’clock that night fifteen boats started 
from the squadron for the desperate adven- 
ture. They were under the command of 
Losack as before, but as they swept alon, 
& supposed look-out boat was sighted, and 
after her with his own and five other boats 
Losack went in chase, and as he was not 
back at the rendezvous when expected, 
Lieutenant Keith Maxwell, the second in 
command, went on without him. As the 
boats made their way to the Chevrette 
Maxwell thought out his plan, and gave 
his. orders. As soon as they were aboard, 
one party was to disarm the corvette’s 
crew, another was to spring aloft and set 
the sails, another was to cut the cables: and 
one of the uartermasters, Henry Wallis, 
was to fight his way to the helm and steer 
the prize from under the batteries. 

When the boats sighted the Chevrette, at 
one o'clock in the morning of the 22nd, 
there burst on them a heavy tire of musketry 
and pe from the ship, and a fire from 
the shore. In face of all, the Britishers 
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the brig trying to get as little of the Gamo’s 
heavy aie possible, the xebec 
doing her best to sink the brig. Svon it 
became evident that at this game of long 
bowls the Spaniard was getting the best of 
it, and Cochrane determined to board. Sud- 
denly when the Spaniard expected him to 
tack he wore, and slipped down alongside, 
and from every point of the brig’s bulwarks 
in twos and threes forty men—all that were 
available—leapt on to the Spaniard, leaving 
the surgeon to work the brig. There was 
a desperate resistance of the 300 men 
against the 40, but soon the fight was 
narrowed to the waist, and there the 
Britishers, all joined together, fairly settled 
the Spaniards in as exciting a ten minutes 


is conceivable. 
“The medal was nted next for the 
cutting out of the Chevrette on the 22nd 
of July, 1801. She was a 20-gun corvette 
discovered at anchor under the batteries fn 
‘amaret Bay by the Doris, Uranie, an 
Boaullen. On the night of the 25th the 
first attempt to capture her was made by 
Lieutenant Losack of the Ville de Paris, 
who had been specially sent by Admiral 
Cornwallis to take the command, but 
owing to some of the boats being speedier 
than others the expedition had no other 
result but to show the Chevrette people 
that mischief was in the wind. Whereupon, 
on the 2ist, the Chevrette moved a mile 


' bent to their oars, and drove their boats up 


and a half farther p the river under | 


heavier batteries on the shore, took on 
board a body of soldiers, making her men 
up to 339, had arms and ammunition 


to the corvette. The Beaulieu’s boats 
under Maxwell boarded on the starboard 
bow and quarter ; the Uranie’s under Lieu- 
tenant Neville, and the Doris’s and the 
Robust’s boarded on the port bow. The 
Frenchmen, armed at all points with fire- 
arms, swords, axes, and pikes, drove back 
the boarders, and even attempted to board 
the boats. It was a fight of the giants. 
The French were driven back, and the 
British came pouring in. Those whose 
duty it was to fight on deck, drove the 
French along the deck ; those whose duty it 
wos to make their way aloft, cut a road 
through the enemy to their stations, and 
fought along up the rigging. The foot- 
ropes had been strapped up, the ratlines 
had been cast off, and yet the British tars 
swarmed, and shinned, and fought up the 
rigging, made their way out on to the yards, 
and put the vessel under sail. 3 

Quartermaster Wallis had the toughest 
job of all. It was his duty to capture the 
wheel, and like one possessed he laid about 
him, and, bleeding from many and severe 
wounds, he cut his way, inch by inch, to 
his station, and actually steered the cor- 
vette till she was beyond the reach of the 
batteries. The wheel was won, the cables 
were cut, the sails were set, before the 
battle on the deck was over. And yet the 
battle on the deck lasted only three 
minutes ! 

As the corvette gathered way some of the 
French leapt overboard, some dropped their 
arms, some sprang down the hatchways 
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and began to fire up at their victorious foes. 
And the battery guns opened to sink the 
vessel, and three two-deckers came out of 


Brest Roads to capture her, but only to 
retire as soon as they saw the British 
squadron, to which the Chevrette was 


safely carried amid as big a roar of che 
as ever greeted a glorious prize. 
(To be concluded.) 


HOW TO BUY A MENAGERIE. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.S., ETC., 
Author of “ Snakes, and How to Tame Them,” “‘ Out-of-the-vay Pets,” ete, 


PART I. 


one of the great difficulties of elephant- 


| hee along time, my dear boys, since we | jungle; but this water-supply constitutes 


had a chat together—so long that I am 
afraid that most of those of you who used 
to correspond with me about things froggy, 


snaky, and reptilian in general, will by | 


this time have developed coat-tails and for- 
gotten all about me, while the next gene- 
ration will know me not; for five or six 
years make, as Yankees say, a ‘ power of 
difference” at: your period of life. But 
although those same five years have added 
considerably to my grey hairs, I am still 
a boy at heart, and trust I always may he; 
and so, lying here in a quiet Mamphshire 
village for a few days’ rest after a bad 
breakdown from overwork, I see that our 
good friend, Dr. Gordon Stables, has been 
yiving us some useful practical information 
in the B.O.P. respecting the prices of pet 
animals. 

Now, it occurs to me that you might like 
to know something of the value of those 
pets of larger growth which you see in the 
Zoological Gardens, in travelling menageries 
and circuses, and at country fairs. I have 
had some little experience in the matter, 
for besides being associated with most of 
the zoological societies in the world, I have 
owned, “first and last,” nearly two thou- 
sand wild animals, without reckoning big 
broods of reptiles, ete., which did not sur- 
vive their birth long. 

Very few people, I think, have an idea 
that there is a regular mart for such beasts 
as lions and tigers, and that they have 
their market values, subject to fluctuations 
under recognised conditions, just as cattle 
and sheep have. Indeed, one might say 
that the prices of wild beasts vary less than 
do those of cattle and horses. The figures 
that Iam going to quote will be in each 
case about the average amount paid by the 
proprietors of the animal which you look 
at in its cage at the Zoo or in a menagerie ; 
sbut of course you know that buying and 
‘selling are two different things, and 
that if you ever happen to be in want of, 
say, a wolf, and go to a dealer to purchase 
-one, he will ask for it a sum very different 


from what he would offer if you had one to | 


‘dispose of. Much the same as it is with 
white mice and guinea-pigs. 

Perhaps you will be surprised to hear 
that a real live elephant, perfectly tame 
and domesticated, may be bought in Lon- 
don, duly delivered, carriage paid, at your 
‘own door, for very little more than some 
people pay for their carriage-horses. The 
usual dealers’ price is from £200 to £300 
apiece, but you can get a “reduction on 
taking a quantity,” and I remember secing 
a contract for the supply of six at some- 
thing less than £120 each. You must not 
expect, however, that these will be in such 
good condition as those which give us the 
twopenny rides and display such a keen 
eye for a_paper-hag at the Zoological 
Gardens. Elephants require to have their 
skin kept soft and supple by moisture, 
otherwise they become hide-bound, their 
growth is stopped because the skin will not 
expand, and disease is apt to set in. In 
their own countries of course they bathe in 
rivers and pools, and delight in an occasional 
roll in the warm mud of some swampy 


keeping here with dealers and in circuses 
and shows, and their animals in conse- 
quence do not aiarule attain the size or 


present the same healthy appearance as { 


those at the Gardens, where they are 
groomed with oil when the weather is too 
cold to allow them to enjoy their luxurious 
out-door bath. 
This price applies only to Indian ele- 
phasis for the African species you will 
have to pay a good deal more ; £300 was 
paid the other day for a very little one, and 
the buyers thought themselves lucky to yet 
him for that. The celebrated Jumbo was 
an African elephant, and was received when 
very young from Paris in exchange for an 
Indian rhinoceros, and we shall see pre- 
sently how much that is worth. You can 
still see the box in which he crossed the 
Channel in his childhood—not much bigger 
than an ordinary pianoforte packing-caxe, 
and rather different from the huge and 
massive structure in which he was removed 
for transport. to America in 1882, and on 
which I had the melancholy pleasure of 
riding from midnight till dawn the 
wretehedly cold, drizzling morning of his 
departure on board the Assyrian Monarch. 
ndependently of the discomfort, it was 
really rather a perilous trip from the Zoo to 
the Docks, for the crowd of roughs who 
professed to share the popular indignation 
at his sale, threatened at times to take 
the caravan by storm and let him loose, in 
spite of the ponderous beams and bolts by 
which it was secured; they actually broke 
into the Gardens through the fences just 
before we left. Barnum gave £2,000 for 
him, but this was altogther an out-of-the 
way price on account of his monstrous size. 
The great showman advertised him in 
America as the “largest quadruped now 
living on the face of the earth,” and _per- 
haps he was correct in saying so. It is an 
undoubted fact that many brutes in cap- 
tivity get much bigger than any of the sane 
kind found in the wild state—plenty to eat 
and nothing to do—and I don’t suppose 
that the whole continent of Africa con- 
tains another Jumbo. With very few 
exceptions, we never find wild animals fat, 
but their muscles are generally in much 
better condition and bones firmer than those 
of the same species kept in confinement, 
and this remark holds good even of crea- 
tures so low in the scale as crocodiles and 
serpents. The Zoological Society made 
three times the purchase-money by the 
crowds of extra visitors who flocked to the 
Gardens owing to the excitement about 
or Jumbo’s going away; and I should 
imagine that he has proved nearly as 
valuable dead as alive (he was killed, as 
you may remember, in a railway accident) 
under the skilful manipulation of Professor 
H. A. Ward, of Rochester, New York, who 
has stuffed him, and set up his skeleton, 
and taken plaster-casts of every part of 
him, and preserved his heart and liver and 
lungs, and written pamphlets about him all 
over. 
Messrs. John and George Sanger used to 
have a lot of nice elephants for use in their 


| 


| cireus processions and at Astley’s Am 


theatre ; no doubt they have still, but I 
not much in the way of that sort of tt 
now. Once, in Southampton, I went 
their ‘‘ waiting-room,” a large canvas 
closure, in which they were penned u 
wanted for their part in the performs 
going on in the adjoining tent. ‘‘) 
your kets!” said Mr. Sanger, as 
pushed our way through a perfect her 
them. Mind your pockets, indeed! v 
inine were literally turned inside out be 


; Lhad been in there half a minute; t 


thieving trunks were all around me lik 
many curling, creeping snakes—not aro 
him, because they were perfectly ay 
that they would be admonished with a 
if they took any such liberties with / 
but a poor stranger like myself was qui 
their merey. I removed a tumour from 
trunk of one of them by means of a si 
ligature, and it was touching to see 
the poor beast restrained its rage under 
voice and encouraging caress of its ke 
when I tightened the wire. But I shou! 
like to meet that elephant again, alone 
Not many days ago a firm of ger 
importers in London wrote to me, otle 
me two Bengal tigers, twenty months 
for two hundred guineas, and this is nc 
all dear if they have been brought up 
cage, or have become well accustome 
captivity. For all that, I understand 
they are not yet sold; there’s a chanct 
some of you whose birthdays may be 
proaching ! Just show this number tov 
or grandmamma as a hint! Young 
cost £50 apiece (I have known them as 
as £30); when full grown, £150. Jay 
may be bought for £25, and the sm 
cats—pumas, ocelots, ounces, eyras, 
from £2 to £20, fancy prices being s 
times asked for very tame ones. ‘‘* 
collar and chain, nice t for a lz 
is an advertisement one often reads it 
dealers’ column. Rare specimens ar 
course more valuable to scientific collec 
I once bought a “ mountain-cat,” a 
little half-starved thing, which grew 1 
be one of my dearest friends, in Per 
buco, for 1500 reis. That sounds like 
of money, doesn’t it? especially when 
know that rei means “king,” and 
naturally compare this with ‘ sovere 
“Napoleon,” ‘Louis d’or,” and so 
But 1500 reis is only about half a c 
after all. Well, I knew there was + 
thing unusual about this wild cat, 
could not identify him, and when I ret 
home I found that he was the first ¢ 
kind ever seen in Europe, and I 
easily have made £100 of him by off 
him for sale to the different zook 
societies here and on the Continent. 
little Chiquito! he was just as doc! 
any tabby that purrs on the heart 
After we had had him for several y 
my father, whose especial pet he wa 
ill, and Chiquito was sent away to be: 
care of. He refused to feed, mopec 
fretted in his cage, and died. I by 
you can see his stuffed remains and sky 
at the British Museum. We had a j 
for 80me years also; there is a bigr a 
the lion-house at Regent’s Park, 
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belonged to Lady Florence Dixie, and used 
to be very gentle. They said it was the 
largest ever captured, but I have seen a 


bigyver in the Palermo Garden, near Buenos 
Ayres. Leopards command a ready sale at 
prices from £15 to £35, being the most 


tamable and easily trained of all the 
cats. 
(To be continued-d 


HOW TO MAKE AN INDUCTION COIL 


N order to make sure that the wire has ' 


not been broken in the winding, which 
would entirely destroy the action of the 
instrument, the two ends of the coils should 
be joined separately with a battery and 
galvanometer. If the needle is detlected on 


joining the circuit the wire is all right. 


his is rather important, as it is extremely 
vexatious, when all the different parts have 
been adjusted, to find that the coil will not 
work owing to fracture in the wire, which 


necessitates the whole coil being unwound | 


before it can be discovered. If a galvano- 
meter is not at hand we must take our 
chanee ; the greatest possible care must be 
taken in winding the secondary wire, as 
this thin wire is extremely brittle. The 
insulation must now be improved by plung- 
ing the whole coil into a deep vessel large 
enough to contain it, which is full of melted 
parathn. This must be placed near the fire, 
so us to keep the wax melted, and the coils 
must be left in it to soak for an hour or 
two. When the parattin has thoroughly 
permeated through it it can be taken out 
and held above the vessel to drain. If all 
the wax does not run off the ends they can 
be scraped afterwards, taking care not to 
cut the wires. The appearance of the coil 
is vastly improved hy a strip of velvet cut 
the right width, which can be drawn round 
it tightly and sewn in position ; or the coil 
may be covered with a varnish made by 
dissolving red sealing-wax in spirits of wine 
by the aid of a gentle heat. The coil part 
«of the instrument is now complete, and 
ready to be aflixed to the base-board by 
ameans of two small screws passing through 
it into the discs when placed in the proper 
Position (see Fig. 6). 

We now approach a very imporiant and 
rather intricate piece of workmanship, It 
is necessary, in order that shocks should 
be obtained from the coil, that the current 
in the primary wire should be stopped and 
started again at the rate of several hundred 
times per minute, and the more quickly the 
contact between the battery wire and the 
primary coil is made and unmade the more 
powerful the shock. In order to accom- 
plish this, a ‘‘contact-breaker” becomes 
necessary, the method of making which is 
as follows :— 

A Piece of sheet brass is taken 14 inches 
long by about 3 of an inch at one end, gra- 
dually tapered up till it comes to a point 
about } of an inch broad at the other; it 
must be very thin, and must act as a sprin; 
when fastened tightly at one end. A small 
piece of soft iron is soldered to the small 
end of this to be attracted by the core when 
working. The next thing is to fasten a 
small piece cf platinum foil about } of 
an inch square on the opposite side of the 
brass to the soft iron, and a little below it 
(Fig. 4). This is rather a difficult operation, 


Fig. 4._Hammer of Contact-breaker. 


P, Platinum foil. 
1, Soft fron'fastened to opposite side. 


as it is such a small object to solder, and 
the best way is to yet it done by an iron- 


PART I. 


. A ’ 
monger, unless you are skilled in the use of 


the soldering bit. A narrow strip of stout 
brass is now taken and bent at right 
angles near one end, so that when screwed 
down to the base-hoard by holes in the 
smallest leg the longest: ley will stand up- 
right. Stand it up on the base in front of 
the coil and note a point on the strip 
exactly opposite the core. Make a hole 
through this point large enough to admit 
the screw of one of Perry's paper fasteners. 
Now take the flange part of the paper- 
fastener, and solder it to the back of the 
brass strip, so that the screw will work 
through both (Fig. 5). This is done to avoid 


Fig. 6.—Screw of Contact-breaker. 
F, Flange of paper-fastener soldered to upright 
brass strip. 


P, Platinum tip to screw. 


the trouble of making a flange in the strip, 
but if you can do this, so much the better. 
Now, the coil having been fastened to 
the base by fine screws through it into 
the ends of the reel, nearly in the centre of 
the base, we must find a place on the base 
in a straight line with the end of the core 
(as atc, Fig. 6), and here we fasten another 


Fig. 6.—Plan of Coil complete. 


A, Coll, BBBB, Binding screws. 
©, Strip of brass supporting spring. 
D, Strip of brass supporting screw. 

8, Screw to adjust position of soft iron, I. 


Current travels from the hinding-screw to ¢, from 
¢ to 8, thence to D and round the coil by the wire, 
returning to battery by screw in opposite corner. 


piece of bent brass similar to the last. The 
end of the contact- breaker is now soldered to 
this brass strip in such @ way that the piece 
of soft iron at the other end ix exactly oppo- 
site the core and about ys inch distant jis 
it. The screw of the paper-fastener must 
now be tipped with platinum by cutting off 
the end and drilling a fine hole in it, in 
which hole a small piece of platinum wire 
can be soldered. The amount of wire and 
foil required, althongh very minute, will 


. cost you about a shilling, platinum being 


@ very expensive substance. It can 
bought from a chemist or electrician. 
‘Lhe screw having been prepared in 1 
way, we must next fasten the brass s 
to which the flange is soldered upright 
the base, so that the platinum point of 
screw, when inserted, will just come in ¢ 
tact with the square of foil on the spri 
By turning the head of the screw the : 
iron can thus be forced nearer the core, 
the rapidity of its vibration is thus ¢ 
trolled. The coil is now complete, exc 
the connections, which are made (prefera 
underneath the base by letting the w 
through) by joining the ends of the 1 
wire to two ‘ binding-screws,” which 
made for this purpose and can be obtai 
from the dealer. One end of the tl 
wire of the coil is fastened to the s 
of brass supporting the contact-brea 
the other ead is lastened to a bind 
screw on one side of the base—the 
of brass supporting the screw being « 
nected by a wire with another bind 
serew on the other side. This sou 
rather intricate, but will easily be un 
stood if we consider that the current f 
the battery when the wires are conne 
with the binding-screw must pass tlre 
the brass strip to the screw, thence thro 
the contact-breaker to the coil, and, ha’ 
passed round the coil, back to the bat 
through the binding-screw attached to 
other end of the wire (Nee Fig. 6). 
now evident that when the contact-bre: 
is in contact with the screw a current 


' pass through the primary coil, and 


cause the soft iron core to become a_r. 
net and thus attract the soft iron. W 
this moves towards the magnet, cor 
is broken and the core is instantly de1 
netised, xo that the spring flies back 
contact is made again. The scre 
adjusted so that the contact is broken 
as the soft iron touches the core. W 
the battery is joined on, the con 
breaker will fly backwards and forw 
with tremendous speed, making a 
buzzing noise, while brilliant sparks 
appear between the platinum wire and 
n order to feel the effect of the sk 
two handles will be required ; these 
be made by simply bending two piece 
tin about 2 inches by 4 inches row 
ruler and neatly soldering the joins 
wire is now fastened to the end of 
tube, the other ends being inserted ir 
binding-screws connected with the 
wire of the secondary coil which ar 
the opposite corners of the base to 1 
which are joined to the ends of 
rimary coil. When the coil is buz 
if these handles are tightly held, a pow 
shock will be felt, in fact, a weak ba 
only should be used with a coil of 
dimensions given, or it may be impos 
to release the handles, and this is too st 
to be pleasant. The current can be 1 
lated by means of a “regulating ti 
that is simply a brass tube which is 1 
to slip over the core between it and 
primary coil ; the farther the tube is pu 
over the core, the less powerful the st 
The dimensions of the coil being the s 
a little ingenuity will enable any or 
affix a regulating-tube. I will only 
that instead of winding the coil direc 
the core a tube of brown paper is form 
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inde larger tham_the core, and on this the 
wire is wound. Between this tube and the 
cre the brass tube is arranged to slip in 
and ont, the hole im the end of the reel 
‘thet from the contact-breaker being 
nade larger for ita accommodation. 

This concludess my description of the coil, 
tat perhaps a few hints as to suitable 
tateries may be useful. If a strong bat- 
wy which will only work the coil for a short 
tme is required, the bottle bichromate is 
4 god one. It cam be bought from a 
daler, or one can be made in a simple form 
tytaking a jam-pot and filling it with a 
sng solution of bichromate of potassium, 
which a little sulphuric acid has been 
added. Take two pieces of gas carbon and 
thre pieces of sheet zinc, both cut to the 
right size to dip in the solution to the 
tottom of the jam-pot. At the top of the 
anes and carbons bore small holes, and 
bow these place narrow strips of wood to 

them apart when in use; these must 
belong enough to reach across the top of 
the jam-pot when the zincs and carbons are 


in the solution. Arrange them thus: zinc, 
wood, carbon, wood, zinc, wood, carbon, 
wood, zinc; bind them tightly together by 
means of two more pieces of wood placed 
outside the outer zincs, and the whole tied 
together with string. Connect the three 
zines together with one piece of wire, and 
the two carbons with another, taking care 
that the wire connecting the zincs does 
not come in contact with the wire con- 
necting the carbons. To one zinc attach 
& piece of covered wire, and to one carbon 
attach another, these two wires are con- 
nected with the binding screws of the 
primary coil. This battery is extremely 
strong, double as strong as the bottle bi- 
chromates sold, as there are more zincs and 
carbons employed, but it only lasts a short 
time before needing to be replenished. 
Daniell’s battery is a weaker form, but 
lasts much longer, say for two or three 
heurs in constant work. Take a deep jam- 
pot (the jars in which table-salt is sold are 
exactly what is required), and inside it 
place a porous pot of earthenware, which 


EPARTED are the good old times of page and squire and 


knight, 


When every lad could weapon wield to help defend the 


right. 


the electrician will provide. Now get a 
piece of sheet copper the right size to go 
into the jar, and bend it round so that fe 
porous pot will go inside it. A piece of 
sheet zinc will be wanted to yo inside the 
porous pot. Both zinc and copper must be 

igh enough to reach abeve the level of the 
solutions when the pots are full. The 
porous pot is filled with dilute sulphuric 
acid, or solution of common salt; the jar 
outside is filled with ‘‘saturated” solution 
of sulphate of copper,—that is, as strong as it 
can be made. Lumps of sulphate of copper 
are kept in the outer cell, which will keep 
the solution concentrated by slowly dis- 
solving. Attach one wire to the zinc and 
another to the copper, and when these are 
joined to the binding-screws of the primary 
coil the contact-breaker will beyin buzzing. 

[I have tried to make myselt as explicit 
as possible in my description, but if any 
difficulty is found I shall be happy to clear 
it away if I can, through the Answers 
column.] 

R A. R. BENNETT. 


KNIGHTS ERRANT. 


Fear not to use the weapons, then, of satire or of fun: 


| Whene’er you fight for sake of right it fairly may be done. 


A notion once was prevalent, though now exploded quite, 


No chance to rescue ladies now, immured in gloomy towers, 

Bat courage will be needful still in these new days of ours, 

Tis moral courage most you'll need, though fight sometimes 
you must, 

Bat then beware the fight is fair, and that the cause is just. 


The best of all good causes, if fighting you must be, 

k defence against oppression, or setting victims free. 

h this you follow in the steps of the good knights of old; 
Thn rather seek to shield the weak than fight for fame or 


gold. 
Ye often you may take their part far better with your head, 
Asd turn the shafts of ridicule upon the foe instead. 


That only slow and heavy lads were on the side of right. 
That wit is apt with truth to war is true enough, but still, 
A ready wit, each blot to hit, gives power to honest will ! 


Another notion once there was that steady lads were dull, 
And always of their games and sports were apt to make a mull. 
Of this idea the rottenness, we fancy, is confessed, 

Indeed the ‘‘saps” are now perhaps as active as the best. 


To finish up this long harangue a word or two we'll add— 
Don’t fancy courage e’er is shown in “going to the bad.” 
Virtue and courage are the same in Latin, as we know, 
Then let us try all vice to fly, and thus our courage show. 
PAUL TAYLOR. 


Correspondence. 


E G. Nonnis.—Get Spon’s ‘‘ Third Series, Workshop © 
Seceipts,” price five shillings, published at 16, | 
Charing Cross. It will tell you much about tele- 
jlowes and electric affairs generally, and a great 
éeal about lacquers and Japans, that would be use- 
‘to you in your business. 

Year's SUBSCRIBER.—Aek at the nearest post- 
if ipa of the pamphlet on how to join 
tte Navy. It costs nothing, and Is official in its 
2 Boys in the Navy are better looked 
wer than in the merchant service, and when they 
krout of their time stand excellent chances for 
‘=ployment on the mail steamers. 

(sy Bewgpicr.—1. The stamp {s a French one. 
it was, of course, used for a letter posted in China, 
taving been sent probably by a sailor on board one 
& the French men-of-war, just as English men-o'- 
wumen send their letters home from all of 
tte world bearing the common penny English 

tmp. 2 Such things are not sold. 


. Se 
men’ 


door Sports.” 


C. O'NEILL (West Coast of Africa).—We had a series | 
of articles on “Photography for Boys” running 
through our eighth volume. 


F. E. Roovg.—Float the drawings over with milk or 
collodion, using a very soft brush. 


1. Try ‘What to Read at Winter Entertain- 
” edited by Frederick Langbridge, pub- 
lished at 56, Paternoster Row ; “ Puetry aud Prose,” 
each volume eighteenpence. 2 Reprinted in “ In- 
3. A very poor performance. 
sort of a ‘‘chord” was it that the dog broke? 


C. M. (Jun.)—1. It depends u) 
surement adopted by the club. You cannot caleu- 
late tonnage trom water-line alone. 2. By beam is 
meant the boat's extreme width. 3. Pine-built 
boats do very well; but it is very seldom that a 
built boat beats a block one, except in the larger 
sizes, The best boate are built in four or aix | 
Pieces. 4. A racing yacht in this country is gene- 
rally deeper than she is 


SopHy.—It you copy a picture, it is certainly mis- 
leading for you to sign it as if you had painted the 
original ; and, in case of the copy being sold as the 
original, it might lead to your being prosecuted for 

raud, 


+ QUERISTA.—The lines are from Pope's ‘Homer's 

| “Odyssey,” book xxiv. The correct quotation is— 

“Thy squadron’d vineyards well thy art declare 
The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear ; 
And not one healthy spot escapes thy care.” 


T. T. BaRson.—Cycles are generally painted with 
Harrington's or Ardill’s enamel. Either costs a 
shilling a jar. It is put on like paint, but with 
a very soft brush. 


EMBRYO ELECTRICIAN.—You cannot possibly ad- 
vance far in acience unless you know your arith- 
metic, and take the trouble to learn simple algebra 
as you go. If you want a very elementary book on 
slectricity, get Macmillan and Co.’s Shilling 

imer. 


What 


n the system of mea- 


5. Always give | 


UmdC B—Call at Bland’s Megical Warchouse in | your address. | La What sort of mythology d ean 
‘ntord Street, opposite udie's, ani oose the | w C. H.—No braces would be of use to you in your NDRIK.—What sort of mytho! lo you m ty 

‘ . C. HL | Indian, Irish, Jain, Chinese, Singalese, Japanese, 
ticks personally. trade. Wear a belt, ani make yourself a pair of Maori, Persian, Parsee, Banian, tian, Greek, 


merchant It 
mid easily have the bole made in it before it 
vied, 


clubs, and use them’ for ten mibutes every morn- | 
ing. See the exercises in our “Indoor Sports.” | 


A. BrowN.—The Crimean army was commanded by 
Lord Raglan. When he died it was commanded 
by General Simpson. 

H. HowarTH. — Get Ewald’s ‘‘Guide to the Home 
Civil Service,” price half-a-crown, published by 
F. Warne and Co., Bedford Street. Strand, W.c. 


Roman, Scandinavian, American, Polynesian, or 
what? If you mean Greek, try the “ Manual of 
Mythology,” by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox. 
B. O, P.—Truly delightful boy! ‘‘ Please tell me 
what you mean by writing on the outside of the 
| monthly part ‘with which is incorporated every 


Dboy’s magazine?’ I have not seen any magazine 
inside.” Eheu! 


WAGTATL.—To become a mining engineer you must | C. BowER.—Yes. The United 


Join the School of Mines. Write for prospectus to 
the Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 
Street, s.w. 


VOLUNTEER.—See last volume ; we there gave a full | 


list of Volunteer cadet corps. 


YACHTSMAN.—‘ How I got into Poole” was in the 
third volume, now out of print. 


E. RogErs.—All the coloured plates you mention are 
now out of print. 


H. A. Q. WHITE.—It was an obvious mistake of the 
author's. Lord Nelson was not buried at Weat- 
minster. He was puried in the crypt of St. Paul's. 


Sanpy.—The spoon turns black on account of the 
sulphuretted hydrogen due to the decomposition of : 
the egg’s albumen. 

E. W. N.—The only way to obtain our first volume is 
to advertise in the newspapers. You can have 


any binding replaced by anot 
binder. 


QUESTIONER.—We evidently have many grades of 
intelligence amongst our readers. What is the 
use of our referring would-be emigrants to the 
Emigrants’ Information Office if we are to be 
asked what office it is from which such informa- 
tion can be obtained ? 

‘TyPz.—Squintani 
Circus, B.C., sells small working printing-presses. 
Apply to him for catalogue. 

A WouLp-BE Linguist should get Cassell’s “Popu- 


Jar Educator,” and work carefully through its 
lessons. 


¥. E. 0.—You should paint the lantern-slides with 
transparent colours mixed with varnish. Ordinary 
colours are sure to show black in the lantern. 


er one by any book- 


3: d| wider and a welfer youth 


of Imperial Buildings, Ludgate | 


States of America were at war 
with France, and in alliance 
with Great Britain, in 1799. 
It was in that year that the 
United States’ frigate Consti- 
tution fought and captured 
the French frigate Insurgente. 
The U.S. frigate was much the 
more powertul vessel. In fact, 
all American frigates were 
really line-of-battle ships. It 
was thought judicious to un- 
derclass the ships, as there is 
a good deal in a name, 


QUERIST.—The Instrument of 
Government was the paper 
Constitution of forty-two 
articles, called ‘The Govern 
ment of the Commonwealth,” 
by which the Protectorate «1 
Oliver Cromwell was estab- 
lished in December, 1563. 


JAMES McF.—Jamaica was dis- 
covered by Columbus on May 
2nd, 1494. It was colonised 
by the Spaniards in 1509, and 
captured from them by the 
English in 1665, The natives 
died out under Spanish rule ; 
the negroes are descendants of 
African slaves. 


Dicx.—The entry in the Royal 
Society’s buoks is not ‘the 
horn of a unicorn ;” but “ Mr. 
Southwell produced a great 
horn said to be a unicorn's,” 
which is quite a different 
thing. It was probably a nar- 
whal's horn. 


nq to the 


OCCASION 


A Tale of a Welll 


No.536.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1889. Price One Penny. 
¥ [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


SIR LUDAR: 


A PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE 
GREAT QUEEN BESS. 
By TatsoT Barnes REED, 


dsthor of “The Master of the Shell,” “ A Dog with a Bad Name,’ 
“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., etc. 


“Fighting desperately for our lives.”"—Sec p. 438. 


CHAPTER XII.—HOW WE SAILED INTO 
LEITH. 


A STRANGE joy seized me as I sighted 
the unknown ship. For my heart 
told me she was no friend, and I was 
in the humour for a tight. I was one 
too many on the Miséricorde ; and 
a bout with the Queen’s foes just then 
would comfort me amazingly. - And yet 
when I came to think of it, she lay in 
nearer the English coast than we, and 
was like enough to be no Queen’s enemy 
after all, but a Queen’s cruiser on the 
look-out for suspicious craft like ours. 
Fer we floated no colours aloft. After 
the late fight Ludar had hauled down 
the Frenchman’s flag; but it was in 
vain [ begged him to hoist that of her 
royal Majesty in its place. He would 
not hear of it. 

“No,” said he, “I sail under no false 
colours. This is a voyage for safety, 
not for glory, else I know the flag that 
would fly there. As it is, Humphrey, 
*tis best for us all to fly nothing. The 
masts shall go bare. The blue of a 
inaiden’s eyes is colour enough for you 
and me to fight under.” 

I could not gainsay him. We were in 
no trim for receiving broadsides or 
grappling with sea dogs, however merry 
the sport. might be for a man in my 

light. Our business was to bring the 
Mis¢ricorde safe into Leith Roads, and 
to that venture we were pledged. 

Ludar ordered the maiden to her 
quarters and me to my cabin. 

“In this calm,” said he, “’twill be 
hours before we foregather if foregather 
we may. So below, while the poet and 
I whistle for a breeze.” 

Towards afternoon we lay much as 
we were, drifting a little westward. 
But then came some clouds up from the 
south-east and with them a puff into 
our canvas. 

“We may be glad to take ina reef on 
her before daybreak, Captain,” said the 
seaman. 

“Time enough till then,” said Ludar. 
“Take all you can now.” 

We had not long to wait before the 
Miséricorde had way on once wore. 
ahen Ludar called his crew to him and 
said ; 

“To-night, be yonder stranger who 
she may, we runa race. Maiden, you 
have the keenest eyes ; keep the watch 
forward. Humphrey, you and the poet 
see to the guns, and have all ready in 
case we need to show our teeth. Pilot, 
budge not one point out of the wind; 
but let her run, We may slip past in 
the dark, and then we are li Jit heeled 
enough to keep ahead. Old nurse, I 
warrant you have loaded a piece before 
now—we may need you to do it again. 
Meanwhile, to bed with you.” 

Then the race began. The wind be- 
hind us freshened fast, so that in an 
hour's time our timbers were creaking 
under stress of canvas. Before that 
the stranger, though still a league and 
a half to larboard, had caught the 
breeze and was going too, canvas 
crowded, with her nose a point out of 
the wind into our course. Fora long 
while it seemed as if we were never to 
come nearer, so anxious was she to give 
us no more advantage than she could 
help. But towards sundown we may 
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have been a league asunder running 
neck and neck. 

“She’s an English cruiser, Captain,” 
cried the helmsman, “and takes us for 
a Spaniard—that’s flat,” 

“Then run as if we were so,” said 
Ludar. “ Budge not an inch from your 
course even if we scrape their bows as 
we pass.” 

So we held on straight down the wind 
while the Englishman, closing in at 
every mile, ineld on too ; and no one was 
tosay which of us gained an inch on the 
other. 

The sun tumbled into the sea and the 
brief twilight grew deeper, while behind 
us the wind gathered itself into a squall. 
Just before daylight failed we could 

erceive the cruiser, not two miles away, 
leaning forward on the course, with the 
Queen’s flag on her poop, and a row of 
ortholes gaping our way. Then we 
Kost her in the dusk. 

The poet, who stood near me at the 
gun, said : 

“Night is as a cave of which none 
seeth the end from the beginning ; and 
a man hooded feeleth_what he before 
saw. My Hollander, I bargained not 
for this when I took passage here. I 
wish it were to-morrow. Why do we 
not, under cover of night, change our 
course }” 

“ Because, since that is what our pur- 
suers will expect of us, it will delude 
them the more if we keep straight on.” 

“O truth, many are thy arts!” said 
he. “But if, my Soothsayer, the wolfs 
cunning be a match for that of the lamb, 
what then?” 

“Then you may want your match, 
and your knife too,” said 1. He shivered 
a little. 

“My Hollander,” said he, “if I fall. 
say to my lady ‘twas for her ; and I 

ray you give her the gem in my bonnet. 
Boy to her its brightness was dimmer 
than the remembrance of her eyes ; and 
its price meaner than the dewdrop on 
her lip. Bring her to see me where I 
lie ; and compose my face to greet her. 
Tell me, my Dutchman, doth a cannon- 
ball give short shrift, or were it easier 
to die by the steel?” 

“A peace to your nonsense,” said I. 
“You have more sonnets to write before 
we need think of laying you out.” 

He was comfo! at this, and we re- 
sumed our watch in silence. 

The night grew very dark, and at 
every gust our masts stooped further 
before the wind. The Mis¢ricorde hissed 
her way through the water, and still our 
pilot turned not his helm an inch right 
or left. 

Presently Ludar came up to where 
we stood. I could see his eyes flash 
even in the dark. 

“Go forward now,” said he to me. 
“Should we both be running as we 
were and as I think we are, our courses 
ought to meet not far hence. Send the 
maiden to me—I need her to take the 
helm while we three stand to the guns. 
Pray heaven we win clear ; if not, it§will 

‘o hard with you, friend, in the prow. 

t go your pistol at first sight of them, 
and, if you can, come abaft to join us 
before we strike.” 

I could tell by the tone in which he 
spoke that he took in every inch of our 

eril, and trembled, not for himself, but 
‘or some one else. 


The maiden was loth to quit her post: 
for she, too, knew the risk of it and 
claimed it as her right. But when | 
told her the Captain had so ordered 
and required her at the helm, she 
obeyed without another word. 

Then followed a quarter of an hou 
that seemed like a lifetime. As I stooc 
craning my neck forward, gazing unde 
my hands seaward, there crowded int 
my memory visions of all my past life 
Iseemed to see the home of my boyhood 
and looked again into my mother's face 
And I stood once more before my cas 
in the shop outside Temple Bar, an 
listened to Peter Stoupe as he humme 
his psalm tune, and heard my types clicl 
into the stick. I marched once more a 
the head of my Clubs to Finsbury Field: 
and there I saw Captain Merrimar 
with his vile lips at a maiden’s ea 
And I passed too along the village stree 
at Kingston where met me my mistres 
and her sweet daughter; and as 
looked back, Jeannette turned too an 
—What was that? Surely in the dart 
ness I saw something. No. All we 
pitch black. The wind roared throug 
the rigging, and the water seethed u 
at the plunging prow. But though 
saw nothing, I felt the pursuer near 
so near, I wondered not to hear t} 
swish of her keel through the wave 
On we went and nearer and nearer v 
seemed together. Oh, for one sign - 
them, were it even a gun across 01 
path! But sign therecamenone. TI] 
darkness seemed blacker than ev 


and— 

All of a sudden I seemed to dete 
something—a spark, or a glow, or t! 
luminous break of a wave. So swift 
came and went, that it was gone befo 
I could look. A trick of my visic 
thought I. No, there it was again, tk 
time nothing but a spark, close by or 
level perhaps with our mizzen. i 
near was it I wondered whether 
might not be the lighting of » match 
ourown guns. It went again: and 
it did so, my finger almost without 1 
knowing it tightened on the trigger 
my pistol and it went off. 

ydatantly there was a blaze, a roar 
crash, and a shout. For a moment t 
Miséricorde reeled in her course a 
quivered from stem to stern. Th 
another shout and a wild irregular rc 
astern. Then our Food ship gathe 
herself together and leapt forward o1 
more into the darkness, and the pc 
was F 
All was over so suddenly that 1 
pistol was still smoking inmy hand : 

leapt from the forcastle and rushed : 

“Ts all well?” I shouted. 

“ All well,” said Ludar, quietly. “¢ 
grazed our poop and no more.” 

“ And the maiden?” said I. 

“All well,” cried she cheerily, fr 
the helm, “and fair in the wind.” 

“Stand at your posts still,” cr 
Ludar. 

So for another half-hour yet we st. 
at our posts, just as we had stood bet 
the crisis came; and not a word s 

ny one. 

‘hen in the stormy east came a fe 
flush of dawn, and we knew that 1 
perilous night was over. 

“Seaman,” said Ludar, “relieve 
maiden at the helm, and bid her 
hither.” 


She came, radiant and triumphant. 

_ Sir Ludar,” she said, “I thank you 
ior letting me hold the helm this night. 
You gave it me as the place of safety ; 
tut Thad my revenge, since it proved 
the post of honour.” 

“It was indeed the post of danger,” 
sid Ludar. ‘* Had you swerved and 
uot held straight on, we might not have 
twn here to honour you for it. But 
sy.did none of the Englishman's shot 
wach the poop 3” 

“Some of it. Witness the sail there, 
and the rail and the stern windows ; 
but it spared me.” 

“I think,” said Ludar, “we maimed 
her in one of her masts in passing, 
ad her bowsprit broke short when 
ttouched our stern. I doubt if we 
stall tind her followin, . 

~As for our Hollander,” said the poet, 
sho had been wondrous silent thus far, 
“he hath this night proved himself 
twice a prophet. He said we should 
vin this race ; he said, moreover, I 
should live to write another ode. And 
i! he spake true. By your leave, 
(aptain, I will go celebrate this notable 
«rasion in a strain worthy of it and 
‘the glory of ny fair Amazon who—” 

“Go below and cook this company 
ve pottage,” said Ludar, “and see 
sou be not overlong about it.” 

Whereat the poet, with the Muse 
taken out of him, departed. We stood 
suching the dawn till there was light 
“ough to look back_on our night’s 
witk. There was the Englishman with 
tr mainmast gone, and draggled about 
bows, beating up under reefed sails 
he coast. fe was plain te see, al- 
vagh we were two long leagues away, 
“at she had had enough for one night 
aid was going to leave us in peace. 
.9 myself as I looked I could not 
‘Lolly glory in having thus flouted 
-t Majesty’s flag. But I considered that 
run that night for our lives ; so 
: hoped the wrong would be forgiven 
And now, when we came to look 
- nd us, we found the wind still run- 

£ high, and shifting a point or so to 

- eastward, promising a stormy day. 
~: Ludar bade us shorten our canvas 
1] put out our ship’s head a bit, so as 
“« give the coast a wide berth. 

And, in truth, as the day wore on, the 
+d freshened into a gale, and the gale 
400 a tempest, so that if we had pro- 
-ised ourselves relief after the perils 
2 ‘ast night, our hopes were dashed. 
‘ne sea, which so far had been easy, 
‘ow van high, and washed over our 
pros as we stood across the wind, and 
~ was plain we were going to find out 
‘tore long of what mettle our brave 
“here were. 

Twas no light thing to face a night 
this, even with a good crew—how 
-teh less with but four men and a 
zaid? Yet I never saw Ludar more at 
~ ease. Inthe danger of last night 
’» face had been troubled and his man- 
-t excited. Now he gave his orders 
*if this were a pleasure trip on a 


* e. 

What is there to mind,” said he, “in 
‘capfal of wind? ’Tis sent to help us 
‘*. oar way; whereas had we an 


‘ten last night where should we be | 
+=? Come, my men, help me shorten | 


+. for a little will go a long way a 
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night like this. Maiden, to you I trust 


the helm with a light heart. Twill tax 
your strength more to keep her head 
thus than to run clean as you did last 
night before the wind; but you are 
strong and brave, and teach us to be 
the same.” 

The subtlest courtier’s speech could 
not have won her as did these blunt 
words. She said no more than “I go, 
my Captain.” But the look of her eyes 
as they met his spoke volumes of joy 
and gratitude, a tithe of which would 
have gladdened me for a lifetime. 

Then we fell to shortening our can- 
vas—a perilous task. When that was 
done, leaving only the topsail spread, 
Ludar bade us make good the hatches, 
and fall to and eat. Which we did, all 
but the poet, who, being either big 
with his ode, or misliking the wildness 
of the night, sat idle. 

“Come, Sir Popinjay,” said Ludar. 
“Eat, for no man can work onan empty 
stomach, and even poetry will not help 
haul a rope.” 

“We avoid Scylla, my Captain, only 
to fall into Charybdis. Methinks Scylla 
were the better fate. At least I might 
have passed this night recumbent. 
The eagle, at the day’s end, flieth to his 
nest, and the lion hath his den ; to all 
toil cometh an evensong, save to the 
shuttlecocks of Zolus.” 

“Nay, Poet, you did bravely last 
night. Fall to and eat now, and we 
shall see you do more bravely to-night.’ 

“Orpheus, his weapon is a harp, not 
agun. Nevertheless, Iam one of tive, 
and shall yield me toa man’s bidding 
for the sake of her, my mistress, to 
whose glory I have this day indited my 
ode, and into whose sweet ear [ will 
even now go recite it.” 

“No, no,” said Ludar, “stay here and 
eat, and then go make a better one on 
the starboard bow, with your hand on 
the forestays and your eye seaward.” 

He obeyed at length and swallowed 
his supper. Then, lamenting _ the 
maiden’s fate at being deprived of his 
ode, he went gallantly forward. 

“There goes a brave man in the garb 
of a fool,” said Ludar. “Humphrey, in 
this wind the maiden will be hard put 
to it to keep her post on the poop. 
-Twould help her to lash her to her 
helm. Will you go and do it 1” 

“That task belongs to the captain,” 
said I. “She will suffer it from you.” 

He smiled at me grimly and went 
astern. And, asI said, the maiden let 
him have his way ; and there she stood, 
as night closed, erect and steadfast, 
with her hands on the tiller and her 
brave face set seaward. 

Twas a fearful night of shriekin, 
wind and thundering wave. Often an 
often as the brave Mistricorde reared 
and hung suspended on a wave’s crest, 
we knew none of _us if she would ever 
reach the next. Lucky for us we were 
a flush-decked ship and our hatches 
sound, or the seas that poured over us 
would have filled us to the brim in an 
hour. Lucky, too, the Frenchman’s 
cargo had been snugly stowed, or we 
should have been on our beam ends 
before midnight. Half way through 
the night there was a loud crack, and 
over went our main topmast with her 
sails in ribbons. We had scarce time, 
at great peril, to cut her away, when 
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another burst snapped our mizzen al- 
most at the deck. 

“That lightens us still more,” said 
Ludar. “Let go all the forward canvas, 
and cut away. We must put her into 
the wind and let her drive under bare 
poles.” 

With that he went to the helm, where 
indeed the maiden must have needed 
succour. And there he stayed beside 
her till the night passed. 

‘Afterwards he told me he had found 
her there, half stunned by the wind, but 
never flinching, or yielding a point out 
of the course. “I know not if she was 
pleased to see me there,” said he. “ She 
said little enough, and hardly surren- 
dered me the tiller. But when we put 
the ship into the wind, there was little 
to do but to stand and watch the sea, 
and save ourselves as best we might 
from the force of the waves that leapt 
over the poop. 

And fierce enough they were, in truth. 
But what was worse was that our course 
now lay due west, bringing us every 
league nearer the coast. Should the 
tempest last much longer we might 
have a sterner peril to face on the iron 
Northumbrian shore than ever we had 
escaped from in the open sea. 

The night passed and morning saw us 
driving f long with but one mast 
standing and not a sail to bless it. The 
maiden, who had stood at her post since 
sundown, yielded at last and came down, 
pale and drenched, to her quarters. The 

t, too, who had clung all night to the 
halliards, looking faithfully ahead, and 
polishing his ode inwardly at the same , 
time, also crawled abaft, half frozen and 
stupid with drowsiness. Indeed there 
was little any of us could do, and one by 
one Ludar ordered us to rest, while he, 
whom no labour seemed to daunt, clung 
doggedly to the helm. 

Thus half that day the wind flung us 
forward, till presently, far on the hori- 
zon, we could discern the sullen outline 
of a cliff. 

“We are lost !” said I. 

“Humphrey, you are a fool,” said 
Ludar. “See you not the wind is back- 
ing fast?” 

So it was, and as we drove on, ever 
nearer the fatal coast, it swung round 
again southerly, and the sun above us 
blazed out in fits from among the break- 
ing clouds. 

“Now,” said Ludar ; “rig up a yard 
forward and fly a sail ; and do you, sea- 
man, look to your charts and say where 
we are.” 

“That I have done long since,” said 
the sailor. ‘We are scarce a league 
from the Holy Island, and ’tis full time 
we put her head out, Captain.” 

“Come you and take the helm then.” 

For a while it seemed as if we were to 
expect as wild a tempest from the south 
as ever we had met trom the east. But 
towards evening the wind slackened a 
bit, and veering south-east enabled us 
to stand clear of the coast, and make, 
battered and ill canvased as we were, 
straight for the Scotch Forth. 

The maiden slept all through that 
night, and when at dawn she came on 
deck, fresh and singing, we were tum- 
Dling merrily through a slackening sea, 
the Bass Rock looming on the horizon. 

“Methinks the jaded Greek felt not 
otherwise when, leaving behind him the 
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blood-stained plains of Troy, he espied 
the cloud-topped mountains of Hellas,” 
said the Boek. who joined us as we stood. 
“Which means,’ said the maiden, 
“you are glad ?” : 
“Shall Pyramus rejoice to see the wall 
that hides him from his Thisbe? or 


Hector leap at the trumpet which parts ! 


him from his Andromache? Mistress 
mine, in yonder rock shall I read my 
doom 1” 

“Rather read us your ode, Sir Poet,” 
said she. “It has had a stormy hatch- 


ing, and should be a tempestuous out- : 


burst.” 

“ As indeed you shall find it, if [have 
your leave to rehearse it,” said he. 

“TI beg no greater favour,” suid she. 


Then the poet poured out this brave 
sonnet :— 

“Go, grievous gales, your heads that heave, 
Ye foam-flaked Furies of the vasty deep, 
Ye loud-tongued Tritons, wind and wave, 
Go fan my love where she doth sleep, 
And tell her, tell her in her ear 
Her Corydon sits sighing here. 


The tempest stalks the stormy sea, 

The lightning leaps with lurid light, 
The glad gull calls from lea to lea, 

The whistling whirlwind fills the night ; 
Bears each a message to my love, 
Whose stony heart I faint to move.” 


“Tis too short,” said the maiden, “we ; 
| shall be friends, I hope, long enough | 
to hear more of it.” 


a oe Meanwhile, Sir Poet,” said Ludar, | 


who chafed at these civilities, “go for- 
ward again, and keep the watch. . Call 
if you spy aught.” 

fortune favoured us that day, as she 
had handled us roughly in the days be- 
fore. The wind held good and filled 
our slender canvas. The pilot’s charts 
deceived not, nor did friend or foe 
stand across our path. Before night we 
had swept round the rock and found the 
channel of the Forth, up which, on a | 
favouring tide, we dropped quietly that | 
evening, and at nightfal dropped | 
anchor with grateful hearts, abet | 
weary bodies, in Leith Roads, where for | 
a season the Miséricorde and we had 
rest from our labours. 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


Tr was late next morning before the 
boys were astir and ready to discuss 
the state of affairs which had become so 
disquieting. 

alston, as Gordon remarked, had 


THE PACIFIC 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 
CHAPTER XXV.—THE ENEMY IN SIGHT. 


now been a fortnight on the island, and | 
if he had not repaired his boat it was 
because he had not the tools to do so. 
“That must be the reason,” said Do- 
nagan, “for the boat was not damaged 


’ 


very much. . If our schooner had not 
suffered more we should have had hey 
seaworthy in much less time.” 

But although Walston had not gone 
it was not likely that he intended t 
settle on Charman Island. Had he donq 
so he would have made several excur 
sions into the interior, and French Der 
prould certainly have been visited by 

im. 

Then Briant told the others what h 
had seen regarding the land, whic 
could not be very far off to the eastward 

“You have not forgotten,” he sai 
“that when we went to East River | 
noticed a white patch a little above th) 
horizon, which I could not at all under 
stand.” 

“Wilcox and I saw nothing like it. 
ud Donagan, “although we did ou 
best—-” 

“Moko saw it as distinctly as I did 
said Briant. 

“Well, that may be,” said Donagar 
“But what makes you think we are nex 
a continent or a group of islands 2” 

“Just this,” said Briant. “ Yeste 
day, while 1 was looking at the horizc 
in that direction, I saw alight a lon 
way beyond our island, which cou’ 
only come from a volcano in eruptio 
and I supposed that there must be son 
land not tar off. Now the sailors of tl 
Severn must know that, and they wou 
do all they could to get there.” 

“That is true enough,” interrupt: 
Baxter. “They won't get much 1 
stopping here. Evidently the only re 
son they have not relieved us of the 
presence is that they have not been ak 
to get their boat made seaworthy.” 

During the first fortnight of Nove 
ler there were frequent showers, 1k 
on the 17th the barometer rose a 
steadied, and the warm season set 
for good. Trees and shrubs and all t 
vegetation were soon covered w 
leaves and flowers. The customi< 
visitors of South Moors returned 
great numbers. Donagan was mise 
ble at not being able to go out shoot; 
across the marshes, and poor Wil< 
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And not only did the 
the island, but others 
the snares near French 


Vileox found one of the 
that the winter had 

ies of the 
a ee rtich still 
packet under its wing. 
contain a letter « fl 
ivors of the schooner ? 
‘message had come back 


a) 


@ 21st of November, 


s fishing in the lake, 
was attracted by the 
a@ score of 
+ the left bank of the 
@ birds were not crows— 

what resembled—they 
to the same vora- 
family. 
have taken little 
had not their be- 


ibing large circles, 
us as they neared 
@ compact group 


© 


me greater than 
tried to 
ds among the 


Jess so at not being able to | 


‘in the afternoon, | 


irds | 


thick bushes in which they had disap- 
peared. 
The thought occurred to him that 


the carcass of some animal must be 
there. Curious to know what was the 
matter, he returned to French Deneand 
asked Moko to take him over in the 
boat to the other side of Zealand River. 

They pushed off, and in ten minutes 


had slipped in among the vegetation on 
the bank. At once the birds took to 
flight, protesting by their screams at 


being disturbed at their meal. 

There lay the body of a young guan- 
aco that had evidently been dead for 
only a few hours, inasmuch as it was 
not quite cold. 

Donagan and Moko, not caring to 
burden their larder with the remains 
of the birds’ dinner, were about to 
leave it when it occurred to them to 
ask why the guanaco had come to die 
on the skirt of the marsh, so far from 
the eastern forest which its fellows so 
seldom left. 

Donagan examined the body. There 
was a wound in the flank, a wound 
which could not have been given by the 
tooth of a jaguar or any other beast. of 
prey. 

“This guanaco was shot !” said Dona- 

an. 

= “And here is the proof!” said the 
cabin-boy, picking out a bullet. from 
the wound with the point of his knife. 

The bullet Was more of the size 
carried by a ship's rifle than by such a 

un as sportsmen use. It must there- 
fore have been fired by Walston or one 
of his companions. 

Donagan and Moko, leaving the car- 
cass to the birds, returned to Frenck 
Den to consult with their companions. 

That the guanaco had been shot b 
one of the Severn men was evident, for- 
neither Donagan nor any one else had 
fired a gun for more than a month. 
But it was important to know when 
and where the guanaco had received 
the bullet. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
it appeared the wound must have been 
given not more than five or six hours 
before—that being the lapse of time 
necessary for the animal to cross the 


The Halkett Boat. 
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Dune Lands so as to reach the river. 
Consequentiy, one of Walston’s men 
must that morning have been at the 
south point of Family Lake, and the 
arty must have crossed Kast River, 
and be getting nearer and nearer to 
French Den. 

Three days after a more signifteant 
event happened to increase their appre- 
hensions, and show that their chtety 
was more endangered than ever. 

On the 24th, about nine o’clock in 
the morning, Briant and Gordon had 
gone out across the Zealand River, to 
see if they could throw up a sort of en- 


Gordon stooped and picked up what 
had been broken. 

“Look !” he said. 

“That is not a shell,” said Briant. 
“That is—” 

“A pipe!” 

Gordon held in his hand a black pipe 
with the stem broken off at the bowl. 

“As none of us smoke,” said he, “this 
pipe must have been lost—” 

“ By one of the men, unless it belonged 
to the Frenchman who was here before 


as?” 
No! The pipe had not belonged to 
, Baudoin, who had died twenty years 


“It was Evans of the Severn.” 


trenchment across the narrow footpath 
which ran between the lake and the 
marsh. Behind this entrenchment it 
would be easy for Donagan, the best 
shot of the party, to lie in ambush if 
Walston’s advance was discovered in 
time. 

They had gone about three hundred 
yards from the river, when Briant 
Btepped on something which broke 
under his foot. He took no notice of 
this, thinking it was one of the thou- 
sands of shells rolled up by the spring 
tides when they covered the plain. 
But Gordon, who was walking behind 
him, stopped and exclaimed— 

“ Look here, Briant, look here !” 

What’s the matter ?” 


hetore. It had been dropped very 
recently, as the fragments of tobacco 
inside it clearly showed. A few days 
before, perhaps a few hours before, one 
of Walston’s companions. or perhaps 
Walston himself, had been on this side 
of the lake. 

Gordon and Briant returned at once 
to the cave. There Kate stated that 
she had seen this very pipe in Walston’s 
possession. 

Under such alarming circumstances, 
Briant agreed with his comrades that a 
more active watch should be arranged. 
During the day an outpost was per- 
manently stationed on Auckland Hill, 
so as to command the approaches from 
all sides. During the night two of the 


bigger boys mounted guard at the en- 
trances to the cave. The doors were 
strengthened with supports, and in a 
moment it was rendered possible to 
barricade them with the large stones 
that were heaped up inside the cave. 
In the narrow windows driven through 
the rock, the two little cannons were 
kept ready. One defended the Zealand 
River side, the other the side towards 
the lake. Guns and revolvers were so 
disposed as to be ready for use at the 
Jeast alarm. 

It was now the 27th of November. 
For two days the heat had been stifling. 
Huge clouds passed heavily over the 
island, and distant thundering an- 
nounced the approach of a storm. In 
the evening Brant and his companions 
had retired earlier than usual into the 
hall, after taking the precaution, as had 
been their custom the last few nights, of 
hauling the boat into the store-room. 
The doors were shut, and the only thin; 
to be done now was to wait for = 
time, and kneel in prayer and think of 
home. 

About. half-past nine the storm was 
in full fury. ‘The cave was lighted up 
by the vivid flashes, and the hill seemed 
to shake with the rolling thunder-peals. 
It was one of those storms without wind 
or rain, which are the most terrible of 
all, for the motionless clouds discharge 
their electricity over the one spot, and 
often a whole night will go by and the 
storm be unexhausted. 

Costar, Dole, Iverson, and Jenkins 
hid in_ their beds and jumped at every 
dreadful outburst that showed how near 
the lightning was to them. But they 
had nothing to fear in that cave. The 
flashes might strike twenty times, a 
hundred times, the crest of the hill. It 
could not_penetrate the thick walls of 
French Den, which were as _imper- 
meable to the lightning as to the rain. 
From time to time Briant, Donagan, or 
Baxter went and held the door ajar and 
returned immediately, half-blinded by 
the flashes. The firmament seemed on 
fire, and the lake, reverberating the ful- 
gurations of the sky, seemed one huge 
sheet of flame. 

From ten o'clock to eleven o'clock 
there was not a moment's peace between 
the lightning and the thunder. It was. 
not till near midnight that the storny 
began to slacken. Longer and longer 
intervals separated the thunder-claps. 
whose violence diminished as they grew 
more and more distant. Then the wind 
rose and drove away the clends that 
hung so near the earth, and the rain fell 
in torrents. 

Then the youngsters began to be less 
afraid. Two or three heads hidden 


| beneath the bed-clothes came into view, 


although it was time for all to be asleep. 
Briant and the others, having taken the 
usual precautions, were going to hed. 
when Fan gave unmistakable signs of 
uneasiness. She jumped up and ran te 
the door and gave a long continuous 
growl. 

“Has Fan scented anything?” asked 
Donagan, trying to quiet the dog. 

“When that intelligent animal went 
on like this before,” said Baxter, “ she 
made no mistake.” 

“ Before we go to bed,” said Gordon 
“we must ascertain what it all means. 

“ Quite so,” said Briant, “ but let no- 
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body go out, and let us be ready to de- un. There could be no mistaking ibs | There Wasa men: in danger of his life, 
fend ourselves.” ‘or a thunder-clap. And the gun must | undoubtedly. 


Each took his gun and revolver. Then 
Donagan step towards the door of 
the hall, and Moko towards the door of 
the store-room. They listened at the 
threshold, but not a sound did they hear 
outside, although Fan continued to 
growl] and began to bark loudly. This 
was most unfortunate, and Gordon 
tried in vain to keep her quiet. 

Suddenly there was the report of a 


have been fired within two hundred 
yards of French Den. 

Donagan, Baxter, Wilcox, and Cross | 
picked up their rifles and stood ready : 
at the doors to open fire on whoever ap- 
proached. The others had begun to 

ap up the stones and form the barri- | 
cade, when a voice outside was heard | 
shouting,— i 

“Help! Help!” 


‘THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH 


Author of “ The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


next grant of the medal was for the 


victory won by Saumarez in Algesiras 
Bay in July, 1801; the next for the 
mysterious affair in July and September, , 
when the 18-gun_ brig Sylph twice fell in 
with and beat off a 40-gun frigate, sup- 

sed to be the Artemise, the only person 

urt on board the Sylph being a midship- 
man, who was woun ed on both occasions. 
The next grant was for the capture of the 
Virgine del Rosario polacca by the brig 
Pasley off Cape de Gata on the 28th of 
October. 

That was the last medal action of the 
first stage of the long war. The vaunted 
Peace of Amiens was soon afterwards 
signed, really to give breathing time to the 
combatants. During the truce the French 
made desperate exertions to reinforce their 
sadly beaten navy, and when war was 
declared in May, 1803, they had over sixty 
ships of the line in commission, and 
frigates, corvettes, and brigs in more than 
proportion. 

e Britishers soon made havoc among 
their smaller craft, but the first medal 


action of the renewed war was not till the 
2th of Jane. The frigate Loire was then — 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


PART VII. 


off the Isle of Bas, and sent away three of 


' her boats to cut out the brig Venteux at 


anchor under the very heavy batteries of 
the island. The brig was ready for the 
attack, and had 82 men on board, but 
owing to the heavy rowing of one of the 


| boats only two could get up. These, how- 
| ever, boarded the brig, carried her in ten 


minutes, anl brought her out from the 
batteries in the smartest of manners. 

The next grant of the medal was for an 
even more brilliant affair. The French 


armed cutter Albion was found by the | 


Blanche at anchor under the guns of 
Monte Christi in Manceneal Bay, St. 
Domingo. The captain of the Blanche 
resolved to cut her out, and dispatched 


the boats in broad daylight, with a breeze | 


blowing dead on to the land, to make the 
attempt. Fort and cutter opened on the 
boats, and the lieutenant in command, 
seeing he could not bring out his capture 
if the cutter became his capture, 
judiciously returned to the frigate without 
making an effort. The men were not over- 


pleased at this affair, and the lieutenant of | 


marines volunteered to bring out the cutter 
with only one boat’s crew if allowed to do 
so. The captain of the Blanche consented, 
and on the night of the 4th of November 
off went the gallant marine with thirteen 
men on his desperate enterprise. As soon 
as he was gone the captain thought fit to 
order the first lieutenant to follow in 
the barge and supersede him in the com- 
mand of the expedition. Greatly to 
Nicolls’s disgust the barge overhauled him, 
and the lieutenant then led the way, but, 
as luck would have it, when Nicolls 
sighted the Albion the lieutenant denied 
that she was the cutter they were in 
search of, and headed off to the north-east. 

This was about half-past two on the 
morning of the 5th, and as there was no 
time to lose, Nicolls simply steered dead 
on for the Albion, and receiving two volleys 
of musketry before he reached her, he 
boarded. There was a brisk well-fought 
struggle of 43 against 14, ending in the 
rout of the 43, their driving to the lower 
deck and their surrender, and then, Nicolls 
keeping his marines firing to delnde the 
people in the forts that the fight was still 
Progressing, the cutter’s sails were set. 

ust as they were home, and the prize was 
under way, the lieutenant boarded and 
took command. He at once stop; the 
wasting of ammunition, as he called it, and 
the result was that the forts opened fire, 
and at the first discharge killed_two of the 
Blanche’s men. The gallant Nicolls had 
been severely wounded at the head of his 
men, but when the captain reported the 
capture to the Admiralty he not only gave 


_ “Help!” repeated the voice, this 
time but a few yards away. 

Kate was listening near the door. 

“Tt is he!” she said. 

“Het” exclaimed Briant. 

“Open the door! Open the door!” 
said Kate. The door was opened, and 
aman dripping with water rushed in 
amongst them. It was Evans of the 


Severn. 
(To be continued.) 


NAVY. 


all the credit of it to the first lieutenant, 
but said nothing about Nicolls’s wound. 
A day or two afterwards one of the 
Blanche’s midshipmen, out with a marine 
and seven seamen, very gallantly fought 
and captured a schooner with between 
thirty and forty soldiers on board ; but of 
this exploit the captain made no mention 
at all. However, on the Magna est 
veritas principle, the real facts of the case 
came out in the long run —the very 
long run—and the result was the naval 
medal for the capture of the Albion, 
honour to Nicolls and commendation for Mr. 
Midshipman A’Court. And the names of 
the captain and his first lieutenant there ix 
no need to mention. 

The next medal action was the cutting 
out of the Curieux in Fort Royal Harbour, 
Martinique. Four boats of the Centaur, 
containing sixty seamen and twelve 
marines, were sent on this service on the 
3rd_of February, 1804. The Curieux lay 
under Fort Edouard. She was a brig- 
corvette, with 16 long 6-pounders, and had 
about 100 men on board specially selected to 

uard against surprise. Her guns were 
loaded with grape; her swivels and wall 
pieces were loaded with musket-balls ; her 
quarter-deck was spread with muskets, 
sabres, pistols, axes, and pikes; her ammu- 
nition was all at hand ; her boarding-net- 
tings were triced up; and her crew were all 
on the watch when the boats appeared. 

It was a quarter to one in the morning 
when the attacking force was discovered 
and fired on. Heedleas of the leaden rain 
the boats pulled on, and finding the netting 
uP: sought round her for a weak place. At 
the stern hung a rope-ladder, up which 
Lieutenant Reynolds leapt to the taffrail 
followed by a seaman named Templeton. 
On his way he cut away one of the tricing- 
lines with his sword, so that a corner of the 
netting fell and allowed the other boats to 
board. There was a furious battle over the 
brig’s taffrail and on her deck, but steadily 
the French were driven back, their prepara- 
tions turned against themselves, and their 
ship captured and taken away in triumph. 
Reynolds, who led the attack, received his 

romotion, but soon afterwards died from 

is wounds, The French captain had a 
remarkable escape. He had been knocked 
down, stunned, and thrown overboard. 
But he fell on the fluke of the anchor, from 
which he rolled over into one of his own 
boats, in which was a man who cut her 
adrift at once and rowed ashore, so that 
when Cordelier came to his senses he was 
safe on French territory, but his ship was 
hull down on the horizon. 

The next medal action was for the cap- 
ture of the Dutch brig, Atalanta, by the 
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boats of the Scorpion and Beaver in Vlie 
Road on the 3lst of March. In this case 
the brig after she was captured was 
weather-bound, and had to remain two days 
before she could weigh, and it was not till 
the third day that she was brought out 
successfully. The next medal was for that 
curious affair in Vizagapatam Roads, when 
the Frenchman Linois with the Maren: 
line-of-battle-ship and two frigates, caught 
the Centurion, a British 50-gun ship at 
anchor, attacked her, and was beaten off. 
The next medal granted was for a defeat. 
On the 3rd of February, 1805, the 30-gun 
corvette, Arrow, and the bomb, Acheron, 
were convoying a fleet of 31 merchantmen 
from Malta te England, and were off Cape 
Caxine when they were sighted and engaged 
by the French 40-gun frigates Hortense 
and Incorruptible. There ensued a stub- 
born action which lasted for two whole 
days and ended in the escape of the convoy 
and capture of its defenders. But of these 
the Arrow sank as soon as the survivors 
left her, and the Acheron was so terribly 
abjared that her captors had to set her on 
re. 


For the next medal we must return to 
Vizagapatam, whence on Valentine’s Day 
the San Fiorenzo chased and fought the | 


French frigate Psyché, which surrendered 
only after a most heroic defence. We shall 
have something more to say of the San : 
Fiorenzo later on. : 
The medal was next granted for the 
Loire’s attack on Muros Bay. On the Ist 
of June Captain Maitland in command of 
her had chased a privateer into Camarinas 
Bay, and after some difficulty captured the 
felucca Esperanza. On the 4th he attacked 
Muros, where a privateer of 26 guns was 
fitting out. As on the previous occasion, 
Lieutenant Yeo was entrusted with the 


most active part in the attack. The Loire ' 


sailed in, towing her boats, in which were | 


50 of her men with Yeo at her head. As 
soon as she rounded the point, a battery of 
two long 18-pounders opened on her. Off 
went Yeo and his men to spike these guns 
while the frigate continued her way. Soon 
she found a corvette and a brig, both 
fortunately without their guns; and pro- 
tecting them was a battery of 12 long 
18-pounders that opened a hot and success- 
ful fire upon her. The frigate anchored 
and brou 
little owing to the strength of the fort. 
Suddenly, however, just as things were 


' getting very warm indeed, down came the 


Spanish flag, the firing ceased, and up went 


tt her broadside to bear, but did | 


the Union Jack. The captain could hardly 
believe his eyes, but remarking, ‘‘It must 
be Yeo!” he sent off to inquire. Yeo, 
indeed, it was. He had spiked battery 
No. 1, caught sight of battery No 2, seen 
that the gate on the land side was open, 
and that the Spaniards were too busy with 
the frigate to keep “proper, guard behind, 

ne at a run for the gate, crossed the 
itch, upset all who stopped him, fought 
the governor at the inner gate, killed hin, 
knocked the Spaniards to the right about; 
and even bundled a dozen or two cut of the 
embrasurés and over the rocks before he 
could get the colours down to stop the 
frigate 8 tire. 

The 12 guns were spiked and thrown 
over the recks, the embrasures blown up, 
and 40 barrels of powder, fifty stand of 
arms, and 2 brass guns carried away; 
while Captain Maitland took possession of 
the unarmed privateers and all their stores 
except their guns. And Lieutenant Yeo, 
promoted, became commander of the new 
ship he had captured by this curious reai 
attack, and which, as the 20-gun ship Con. 
fiance, we shall find gaining medals of hei 
own under his command. 


(To be continued.) 


(fue dwarf grew pale with. rage. For 

a few minutes he remained in a 
gloomy reverie. Then, turning to | 
Gertrude, he said with a long-drawn 
sigh: 

“ How can I manage to convince 
thee? Foolish girl! art thou then im- 
pervious to fear? Darest thou indecd 
resist him whose power is like a net 
over the whole earth? Thou art not 
content with what thou hast seen al- 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY -OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LavRIE. 


CHAPTER X1V.—BLACK AND WHITE MAGIC. 


ready. Perhaps thou desirest proofs of 
my supernatural power? Thou shalt 
have them. Wouldst thou at this 
moment behold him of whom thou art 
thinking ?” 

He blew a shrill blast on the silver 
whistle hanging to his sash. Instantly 
a third alcove opened like the others, 
and behind a screen formed of a large 
sheet of crystal there rose a slight cloud- 
like mist. This gradually condensed 
and took at length a human shape. 
Gertrude recognised her father. 


He was seated in his office in th 
French Consulate at Khartoum, and at 
tentively studying a report that la, 
before him. On a sudden he leant bac 
in his armchair. Then: he opened 
drawer in his desk, and took out a por 
trait that Gertrude tearfully recognise 
as her own. It was a miniatur 
painted in Paris when she was quite 
child, representing her with golde 
ringlets, poring over her alphabet. ‘Th 
Consul kissed it long aad tender!: 
Tears must have filled his eyes, fc 
Gertrude saw him wipe them away, an 
her own flowed so freely at the sig} 
that she could no longer distinguis 
anything. Little by little the visic 
faded away. 

“That is the present,” said the dwar 
“and now behoid the future.” 

On the crystal screen where but 
moment before the image of her belove 
father had rested, Gertrude now behe 
a circular form that gradually took di 
tinct shape. She knew it for the gran 
square at Khartoum, with Governme 

ouse on one side, the French Cons 
late on the other. It was apparent 
the dawn of day ; people of every a; 
and condition were running across t. 
empty square. They wore a haggar 
terror-stricken aspect. All at once 

eneral officer issued from Governme. 
fouse followed by four or five me 
He was short in stature, fair-haired a) 
blue-eyed, and he descended the ste 


with great rapidity. Anger gleam 
from his countenance. As he turn. 
round, Gertrude saw that it w 


eneral Gordon, At the same insta 
a band of ragged Arabs burst into t 
square, 
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4s soon as they perceived the little 
group coming towards them they stood 
till and tired a volley from their rifles. 
The General fell. His escort fied, whilst 
th insurgents ran to him; and witha 
shudder of horror Gertrude saw them 
hold up the viseting head _of Gordon. 
Averting her eyes from this terrible 
sight, she glanced at the Consulate and 
thought she saw her father coming 
forth alone. An agony of apprehension 
vized her lest a fresh, and to her loving 
lial heart, a yet more horrible catas- 
tophe was about. to be shown her ; and 
meanwhile, as she gazed, the vision 
clouded over and. disappeared. 

Forafew minutes Gertrude was too 
shocked to speak ; but soon regainin: 
command over herself, she sai 


waldly :— 

“The future does not belong to thee. 
What thon hast shown me is only an 
evil dream. Gordon will not fall by thy 
neans, but he will hang every one of 
you? 

“Thou darest to speak thus to me?” 
vtied the dwarf, grinding his teeth. 
uate fearest nothing? Well, then 
tehold 1” 

Whilst saying these words he held up 
ieth arms. 

At once a hideous din arose, seemin; 
if it would rend the very bowels o! 
the earth. The monsters who upheld 
the doors and. cornices suddenly came 
‘life, and tilled the chamber with their 
wwling. The paintings on the walls 
peared to stand out apart with 
‘range gestures ; gods with heads. of 
dees, cats, jackals, and birds, strange 
t~asts and monstrous crocodiles ad- 
ced tewards the girl, turning their 
Liood-shot eyes on her. 

Nearly mad with terror, Fatima 
rushed shrieking into the arms of her 

h id G d 
_" Stop thy menagerie,” said Gertrude 
disdainfully tothedwarf. “If thou art 
'rying to frighten me, I warn thee that 
-.is waste of time.” 

Kaddour muttered a few words in an 
known tongue. At once the monsters 
the beast-headed gods resumed 
2ir immobility. Gertrude shrugged 
shoulders. But the dwarf fixed his 
ming eyes on Fatima, and made a 
zn. The young servant, leaving her 
stress, went towards him. Her eyes 
wide open, but their look was, as 
< were, turned inward. 

- Fatima,’ said the magician in a 
~+pulchral tone, “thou lovest thy mis- 
“~ss I know. She believesin thy affec- 
“vm, and cherishes thee as a sister. But 
! say to thee, take this poniard out of 
ay sash and plunge it in her heart !” 

Fatima gave a deep sigh; two big 
ears hung on her eyelashes and rolled 

own her cheeks. Nevertheless she 
~0od before the dwarf, took the poniard 
ioom his sash, and turned towards Ger- 
ade with uplifted arm, ready to 
trike. 

* Hold !” said the dwarf. 

, She stood still as if turned to stone, 
“er arm fixed in its attitude. 

As to Gertrude, she could scarce 
‘train her tears. 

“Poor child,” she murmured, trying 
zutly to lower the rigid arm of her 
le" maid, “do not be afraid lest I 
-.ght blame thee. know this is no- 
‘ang but hypnotism, and such witch- 


craft cannot shake my faith in thy 
fidelity.” 

“At least it Broves my power to 
thee!” said Kaddour, making a sign 
which restored Fatima to consciousness. 
She came out of her cataleptic sleep all 
trembling, and at once ran to her mis- 
tress like a frightened fawn. 

“Hearken to me,” continued the 
dwarf. “Thou arta woman. It is im- 


possible that thou shouldst not be | 


“This gradually condensed and 


attracted by the prospect of power, ; 


unique, absolute, and illimitable. Thou 
knowest now what is possible to me. 
Thou knowest that riches are absolutely 
at my disposal, for there are no inac- 
cessible treasures to a power like mine. 
Thou canst not doubt that any secret 
is unknown to me. Neither the visible 
nor the invisible has any mystery for 
me. I know everything ; can do 
everything. At my service are the re- 
sources of ancient and modern science, 
the traditions of all the magicians, 
black and white, European and Asiatic, 


gnostic and Arabian. I am the invisible 

ent in every action. And I ask thee, 
wilt thou share this unexampled power 
with me? Wilt thou be Queen of Africa, 
Empress of India, of China, of the world? 
Put thy hand in mine. To-morrow the 
French shat] be massacred in Algeria 
and at Tunis, the English in India, in 
Egypt, at the Cape, and even in their 
own island. Russia shall fall upon 
Germany, the Mussulman upon Europe ; 


took at length a human shape.” 


and in six months’ time I will crown 
thee Queen at Byzantium. If this does 
not please thee, it needs but a sign 
from thee, and if remain in the shade, 
all powerful, but hidden, as I have, 
been until this day; and thou shalt 
reign with me without the source of 
thy power being suspected.” is 
Perhaps the situation had its tragic 
side, for Gertrude was so irresistibly 
struck with its comicality that she 
burst out laughing. ‘i 
“Unhappy being,” he howled; “thou 


shalt not laugh long, I swear. The 


a 
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earth shall suffer for what thou hast. 

done! Wert thou to live a hundred 
years thou wouldst not have time 
enough to repent insulting Kaddour !” 

He went away in a rage. The door 
had scarcely closed behind him when 
Gertrude and Fatima heard heavy bolts 
and chains clanking against their prison 
walls. 

An hour ‘went by in peace. At the 
end of that time the door opened once 
more, and an exclamation of joy broke 
from both as they saw Norbert Mauny 
standing on the threshold. 

“@ertrude! Madlle. Kersain !” cried 
the young astronomer. “I never ex- 
pected the happiness of finding you in 
this mysterious prison! Will you ever 
forgive me for having brought you 
here?” 

“ Forgive you,” said Gertrude, “ what 
are you talking about? Are you not 
also a prisoner? I am only too thank- 
ful to see you again! Do you know 
what has become of my uncle and Ma- 
brouki?” 

“T have not set eyes on them,” he 
answered, “since we ate those unlucky 
figs, that doubtless contained some 
subtle narcotic.” 


“It is for you rather,” Gertrude con- 
tinued, “to reproach me for your capti- 
vity, for had it not been for me you 
would never have been here !” 

“Tf only I could prove my devotion 
to you more clearly!” cried Norbert. 
“We must certainly get out of this. 
But how in the world are we to ascer- 
tain where we are, and in whose cus- 
tody ?” 

“Do you not know? The dwarf of 
Rhadameh is our gaoler; and not an 
hour ago he ofiered me his hand !” 

“Insolent myrmidon !” 

“T laughed in his face, as you may 
imagine, and he went off in a towering 
rage, threatening me with his ven- 
geance.” 

“The point is,” said Norbert, looking 


round, “what he can do, and what he 


intends to do. This dungeon of yours is 
rather different from mine.” 

He had not ceased speaking when a 
panel slid aside in the wall, and the 
dwarf of Rhadameh stood before them 
at the head of two or three hundred 
black men. Norbert noted as passing 
strange that this troop was exactly 
similar in every particular to his own 
negro guard. he men were of tlie 
same type, equipped alike, with tiger- 
skin shields, and the same kind of 
helmets and lances. 

“T will show you what I zi// do, and 
what I can do,” said Kaddour, echoing 
the last words of the young astronomer. 
“T will that this young girl become my 
wi.e,and I can do a great deal to oblige 
her to consent. For instance, I can 
subject thee to torture. Ican take you 


to Tehhali, I can, under your very eyes, 
the works 
We shall 


destroy, stone by stone, all 
of your ambitious vanity. 


aee then if thou wilt not be the first t 
ask her to accept my offer !” 

“Gertrude !” cried Norbert, “do no 
yield out of pity for me, I pray you! | 
would, indeed, be maddening to witne: 
the destruction by this wretch of th 
works that have cost me so much tim 
and trouble. But that you should marr 
him would be the bitterest grief of all 

“Nothing is farther from m 
thoughts,” said Gertrude, calmly ; “an 
if anything could increase my_horr< 
for the monster it would be the mear 
he has chosen whereby to shake m 
resolution !” 

Kaddour grew white with fury. 

“Bring cords!” he cried, “and bir 
this fine gentleman! We will begin t 
going to Tehbali. It is time that I tric 
my hand there too; all the more s 
that I have a bone to pick with othe 
there besides Norbert Mauny.” 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO BUY A MENAGERIE. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.S., ETC, 


Author of ‘Snakes, and How to Tame Them,” “ Out-of-the-rcay Pets,” etc. 


URIOUSLY enough, animals belonging to 
this tribe seem to do better in rough 
travelling menageries, where they have 
small, cramped cages and often insufficient 
food and warmth, than in spacious and well- 
appointed zoological gardens. Perhaps it 
is because this irregularity of living is more 
in accordance with their native habit, for a 
lion must frequently have to suffer hunger 
before he gets a feast at home. It is said 
that a single family of tigers requires a 
district equal to the half of Middlesex to 
furnish their Jood enpply. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that in caravans like 
Wombwell’s and Edmonds’s and Manders’s, 
More young tigers and lions are reared 
than survive at the Zoo—just as ‘poor 
ople’s parrots" are notoriously long- 
lived ! The whole cat tribe, though readi 
yielding to kindness, and soon evincing 
docility and even affection, are very ner- 
vous ; many injure themselves fatally in 
their cages through terror, and it is always 
a difficult and dangerous task to transfer | 


PART IL 


even the quietest and most indifferent of 
lions or panthers to new quarters. When 
the magnificent open-air dens were added 
to our lion-house, with their rocks and trees 
to climb upon, the beasts, instead of rush- 
ing wildly out to enjoy what must be 
almost liberty to them when the doors were 
first drawn back, slunk away into corners, 
and had to be driven out by means of jets 
of water from a garden-engine (which 
nearly all animals dislike intensely—eyen 
those which live the greater part of their 
time in rivers or the sea, like the hippo- 
potamus, Polar bears, seals, and alligators) ; 
and then they crouched down at the en- 
trance, whining piteously till the slide was 
again opened for their return to the cages. 

The general impression that these crea- 
tures are tame enough when young, but 
gradually get vicious with increasing age, is 
to some extent a mistake. Young speci- 
mens are usually as spiteful as can possibly 
be imagined, and those born of tame parents 
in captivity are no exception to this rule. 


The really dangerous time is when t 
are young and still playful, but full gro 
with all the strength and weight of 

adult. Get them past this period, 2<¢/ 


fright or offence, and with the wravity ; 
Se 


lateness of mature years they are 
trustworthy as can be desired. 

I was asked to examine the eyes of av 
old lion for cataract some time ago. This | 
was accustomed to take part In a tabl 
with a woman dressed to represent | 
tannia, and was so drawn about the stri 
on an elevated platform by six hor 
When the performance in the circus 
which he longed was concluded t 
night, I asked the clown, who was 
keeper, if I should go into the den with 
lenses. ‘No, don’t trouble,” said 
“Tl bring him out!” Out hecame acer 
ingly, stepping cautiously, like a go 
old entleman, down the inclined Rr 
which slo} from the door of the cag 
the ground, and then plodding along ac 


the sawdust, guided by his painted 
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lepangled master, who led him by the 
mane to where I stood—for the poor old 
cap was getting dim of sight. There 
be stopped, stretched himself, spreading 
ibrad his great fore paws into circles as 
gas dinner plate and tearing up the 
af in their grasp, yawned in a most 
daming manner, shook out his grand 
aane, and then sat quietly down. I could 
ut ose my glass with much effect, as the 
pil of the eye contracted strongly under 
rays of the bull’s-eye lantern (a lion's 


Finally, he suffered me to 
bal hin back to bed with my arm around 
ab netk. 

In baying one of these cats always 
aspect the hind legs and tail to see 
vether there is any paralysis of these, a 
vaplaint to which they are very subject 
2 vntinement, and which, I need hardly 
a, greatly affects their market value, 
az incurable unless taken at the very 
niet. It is more difticult to physic a big 
atthana little boy, and that is saying a 
sddeal I was shipmate with a couple 
¢pamas on board the Elbe years ago; 
xy were not mine, but were going to the 
icdin des Plantes in Paris as a present 
zwa the French Consul at Bahia (Brazil). 
ison saw that slight dragging and droop- 
sof the hind quarters which proceeds 
“sa irritation of the membranes of the 
-acal cord, and determined to save them if 
tle. We had got on pretty good terms 
one another, and I took advantage of 
‘+ confidence to fasten a strong collar, to 
sich the boiler-maker had riveted a 
! loop, around the neck of each. 
igh this loop a chain was passed and 
vurd, the other end_ being rove through 
-bolt in the spar deck. The cage was 
al, and the first puma was rapidly 
zelover to the bolt by men hauling on 
‘ain, and there, with the aid of some 
te crew and a few yards of sail-canvas 
dry ro) and a large iron ladle, I 
-aral to administer a good dose with no 
1~disaster than a self-bitten lip to the 
ia and a little torn cloth and skin to 
f. Alike process was adopted with 
ee 2, bat it was not pleasant to any 
cemed, 


il hefore leaving cats and their cost I 
tis tell you a little story I heard the 
day.” A gentleman heard the lady of 
house, where he was making a call, 
adesire to have a Persian cat, and 
to ingratiate himself with her, de- 
“ined to buy one and present to her. 
“aa not “up” in cats himself, and did 
“snow a Persian from a Manx, but he 
“sad the address of a dealer in animals 
isa by the Docks, from whom he felt, no 
1 that he could get what he wanted, 
his way thither, and inquired of a 
awho appeared to be in charge of the 
<svishment during his master’s absence 
~-+therthey had any Persian cats in stock ? 
'~. said the boy, with some hesitation, 
-thad; one, arrived direct from Persia 
‘x morning, but it had not been unpacked 
“and he did not Know the price. The 
‘ieman was anxious to make his present 
+n as possible, lest the lady should 
‘ie a cat from some other quarter, and 
‘<-xth persuaded the young naturalist to 
- it to him in its travelling cage as it 
‘ie £5, Hailing @ cab he drove off to 
-\wly'a residence in high glee, and left 
* at with his card and compliments. 

Teo days later, somewhat surprised at 
‘vine received no expression of thanks for 
‘semtly gift, he called again. The door 
‘+ lowly opened in response to his knock 
«.ervant with her face bandaged and 
>«m in a Ming; and, before he was 
‘iv landed in the hall, the entire honse- 
+. -mistress, servants, and all—assailed 


fulconduct. It seemed that no sooner was 
the opened than the ‘‘cat” flew 
furiously out, rushed shrieking and how- 
ling from room to room, smashing glass, 
clearing shelves of china, tearing down 
curtains, and otherwise making itself un- 
popular. All attempts to secure it resulted 
In severe scratches and bites from the crea- 
ture, which, although of no great size, 
appeared to be the very embodiment of 
ferocity. At last it took refuge in an attic, 
and next morning was seen to leap out of 
the window ; whether killed or not nobody 
knew, but it vanished from the scene from 
that moment. Puzzled and amazed, the 
generous but misguided gentleman hurried 
off to the dealer to demand an explanation. 
This time the principal was himself at 
home. ‘ Oh!” said he, as the circum- 
stances dawned upon him, ‘‘so you are the 
font. are you, as swindled my boy into 
letting you have that animal for £5 b; 
gammoning him ‘twas a Persian cat! 
tell you, if I’d been here you wouldn’t have 
got it for twice that, and if you don’t hand 
over the difference you're no better than a 
thief!” 

It was a cat from Persia, certainly, 
though not a Persian cat, but a lynx! 

A grizzly bear is worth £40; small and 
commener bears much less; white Polar 
bears fetch from £20 to £40. Although 
these lattef live in and around arctic seas 
and revel on ice and in water, they will not 
stand damp. Several died here some time 
ago through being left without shelter in 
showery weather. A common seal fetches 
no more than 40s., but is by no means a 
desirable pet. Double-humped came s may 
be bought for £75—compare this with the 
amounts paid for hunters or even fancy 
ponies! Wolves, £10 per pair (cheap); a 
sloth, £6; zebras, £70 to £100 each (very 
difficult to catch uninjured, and still more 
difficult to transport to a distance) ; electric 
eels, £15 each (I had eleven given me once 
and they all escaped); South African 
ostriches, £75 per pair; South American 
ditto (rheas), about £12 (I have bought 
them on the pampas for as many shillings). 
But we shall have to save up our pocket- 
money, I can tell you, if we think of going 
in at any time for a rhinoceros. Now, this 
is absolutely the most expensive beast in 
the animal market. For the hairy-eared 
thinoceros, captured at Chittagong, the 
Zoological Society paid £1,200, and the 
African two-horned and other varieties are 
worth £1,000 each. Luckily, they do well 
in captivity, one having lived in the 
elephant-house for over 21 years, and others 
for periods of 16 and 18 years, so that their 

laces do not need filling up very often. 

he oldest inhabitant of the Zoo until 
recently was a parrot which died after 
being there 54 years ; it appeared to be an 
old bird when it came there. The King of 
Portugal received a one-horned Tndan 
thinoceros as a present in 1514, but I don’t 
know what the prime cost of it was. Ap- 
parently his Majesty was not very enthu- 


| siastic about his pet, for he sent him off at 


once as a gift to the Pope—not a very good 
compliment to the original donor, nor very 
grateful! The creature never reached Rome, 
however, for it sank the ship in which it 
was being conveyed. 

When I first went out to the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay, you could buy sheep 
by the flock in some districts of the campo 
at the rate of about one-and-tenpence a 
head, so that for the price of a single speci- 
men of the hairy-eared rhinoceros you 
might have purchased at that time between 
thirteen and fourteen thousand sheep— 
enough to stock a big run. 

Tf the rhinoceros is the dearest animal to 
buy, he is by no means the most expensive 
to maintain, although his weekly bills for 


& «ith load denunciations of his shame- | board and lodging form no small item in 
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the expenditure of a menagerie. — Fish- 
eaters, such as seals, sea-lions, pelicans, 
penguins, gulls, etc., are the most extrava-- 
gant to keep. Many of these eat sea-tish, 
which is comparatively cheap, but at the 
Zoo we pay about £2 a week for live fish 
for the darters and other diving-birds, while 
the entire quantity of fish consumed each. 
year in the Gardens does not come to far 
short of £500. Strictly carnivorous crca- 
tures, like the lions, wolves, and hundreds. 
of smaller things, are after all the cheapest 
to support, because they live for the most 
rert on horseflesh. Horses are bought and 
Luu! 1 (on an average about five each week), 
and a small profit is made by the sale of 
the hides and bones. Besides this, many 
horses are presented to the Gardens for the 
porpose not only old and broken-down 
acks, but splendid and valuable animals 
sometimes, sent up by people who cannot 
for some reason or other keep them, yet 
who cannot bear to think of their sibly 
falling into strange and cruel han: The 
elephants and some other popular favourites 
derive a large portion of their daily food 
from the voluntary contributions of visitors. 
besides which they will eat loppings of tree- 
and other coarse stuff. The snakes, with 
ducks, pigeons, white rats and mice, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, frogs, common snakes, and 
jizards, in their larder, would be costly 
feeders but for the fact that they go a very 
long time without feeding at all—two years, 
occasionally. In contrast with this, a mole 
dies if he doesn't get a meal two or three. 
times every day. 
(To be continued.) 


THREE TRIOLETS. 
By Covtson KERNAWAN, F.R.G.S. 
I,.—OF CRICKET. 
°VE rather short sight, 
Yet they put me at point, sir; 

Do you think it was right, 
As I’ve rather short sight? 
Now I do look a fright, 

With a nose like a joint, sir; 
I've rather short sight, 

Yet they put me at point, sir! 


Il.—OF THE COCKNEY YACHTSMAN. 


He wore a suit of blue, and a badge upon 
his cap, 
And he liked to keep the glasses always 
handy ; 
He was lounging on the pier when I met 
the dainty chap, 
And wore a suit of blue with a badge upon 
his cap; 
When I saw him on the boat, and the sails 
began to flap, 
He was asking where the skipper kept 
the brandy ; 
He wore the suit of blue, and the badge 
upon his cap, 
But he thought it wise to keep a—basin 
handy ! 
Il.—OF RIDING. 


I “went” for that wall, 

How I wish I’d declined it . 
The mare answered my ‘‘ call, 
So I went for the wall, 

And was thrown like a ball 

In the mud-pond behind it ; 
T went for that wall, 

How T wish I'd declined it t 
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W's a pair of human turtle-doves are | 
honeymooning they are allowed to 
act pretty nearly as they choose. 

Nobody interferes. The best of everything 

isat their disposal. Itis their right. They 

take possession of the shadiest nooks, and 


Tom-tit. 


no interloper comes to mar their happiness. 
‘They trespass, and wander where they will, 
and nobody threatens them with the law. 
They are at liberty to make their nest 
ae they please, and they act accord- 
ingly. 

So when our diminutive, perky friend in 
blue,: the tom-tit, takes unto itself a mate 
it becomes fired with a desire to emulate 
the human honeymooners. It is positively 
outrageous in its eontempt for outsiders, 
and its more soberly clad mate is equally 
disdainful. If they find a likely cranny, it 
matters little where, their smal! minds are 
at once exercised over the momentous 
question : 

“Is it roomy enough?” 

Is it large enough to contain a fluffy nest 


The Robin. 


and half a dozen young tom-tits? If on 
trial its capacity is found to be sutflicient to 
accommodate the tom-tit family, the nest 
is built at once, and the family follows asa 
matter of course. A pair of these bold, 
bad, blue, but not very big birds once had 
the audacity to take possession of the key- 
hole in a granary door. The granary con- 


BIRD IMPUDENCE 
By A. Russan. 


tained corn, which might be useful if grubs 
and bud-worms became scarce ; any num- 


opening into what had once been an old- 
fashioned lock contained in a large wooden 


The Cuckoo. 


ber of feathers were close at hand in the 
poultry yard; so they made their nest in 


The Wren. 


the lock. The door had two keyholes, the 


one in daily use, the other very large and , 


| one, was in daily use. 


. for roosting sparrows. T 
| but often fatal roosting place. 
_ lowing spring I found two tom-tits’ ne: 


frame. The metal portion of the lock ha 
been removed, and the frame only remainec 
It was just the place for a tom-tit’s neal 
and so a pair of them imagined. ‘he 
Presence was not discovered until the youn 
birds were pin-feathered, although the ne 
lock, only some six inches below the o! 
The door must hay 
been opened dozens of times. 

A carpenter at work fitting up a gat 
bored the hinge-holes in the post, whir 
was decayed, and hollow in the centre. I 
then left to obtain the hinges. He w 
away a few hours. When he returned | 
found that a pair of tom-tits had cot 
menced to build their nest in the hollc 
post. They were just able to wrigy 
through the topmost hinge-hole. 

One winter t placed a dozen or two dri 
pipes in the forks of pple: tees as tra 

hey formed a wa’ 
In the f 


in the pipes. A pair also took possessi 
of a letter-box in the neighbourhood, whi 
they were allowed to tenant until they 
longer required so substantial a home. 

The pugnacious robin, too, is exceedin; 
impudent at pairing time. <A pair of th 
took possession of a spoutless metal teap 
which hung in the tork of an apple-tr 
and had probably been used to charn 
swarin of bees. 

(Te be continued.) 


Starling and Jay. 
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# Nchool matches of the M.C.C., that 
bet test of the quality of the school 
=net of the year, were in 1888 twelve of 
-a drawn, and four of them lost. The 
mous schools were Clifton, Denstone, 
vate, and Ramsgate ; those who fought 
ea battle were Hurstpierpoint, Lea- 
zal, Winchester, Dulwich, Berkham- 
:. Trent, Rugby, Shrewsbury, High- 
-. Brace Castle, Cheltenham, and Derby, 
whom owed their escape to the 
vricities of the weather. Such a 
=" however, shows that School Cricket 
tise was well up to the average ; and 
kezthe buys were many whose perform- 
be nere go good as to lead us to expect 
“sill be heard of hereafter. 
+o. for instance, was well to the fore, 
® 1 Ress, Wilson, and Smyth had three 
*immising cricketers. Bedford Gram- 
\ vhool had a cricketer good at all 
“in Briggs, and a century-maker in 
*. Bedford Modern School had two 
M-epreventatives in the captain, A. O. 
®& and L. G. Brown, who excelled both 
Yu-man and wicket-keeper. Bradfield 
huali their matches, and had a fair 
in Dale. Brighton won only three 
matches, notwithstanding that two 
m scored over a hundred. Char- 
in E. C. Streatfeild had one of the 
wlers of the year, his average of 72 
fur 5 runs each tells its own tale. 
souse won both its school matches, 
inst Westminster and Wellington, 
summary showed six wins and 
bes out of eleven. 
‘.pham had in H. B. Champain one 
» est school bats of the year; his 
‘we was forty-six. and only three of 


SCHOOL CRICKET IN 1888. 


the team missed 
eleven was in fact a 
school matches we: 
a 


double figures. The 
good one, and both the 
brought off. Clifton 
as beaten by 10 wickets, and Marlborough 
yy an innings and 71 runs; and throughout 
the season only one match, that against 
Liverpool, was lost. If Champain of Chel- 
tenham was one of the best school bats, 
certainly Cuming, of the Clergy Orphan 
School, was one of the best school bowlers. 
His average of 124 wickets for 4 runs eaeh 
is better, on paper, than Streatfeild’s, and 
as to quality, we can well give him the 
benefit of the doubt. The South-Eastern 
College will remember Cuming for some 
time. In their first innings he took all 
their 10 wickets for 9 runs; in their second 
he took 8 of their wickets for 8 runs—total, 
18 wickets for 17 runs. If he does not lose 
his skill at Keble, where he now is. 
gets his “blue”—as we hope he w 
*Varsity match will again become “ 
able in Jess than three day 
fton won two matches out of nine. 
Had its bowling averages been its batting 
averages, it would have done better. The 
same remark applies to Eton, which had a 
decidedly long run of ill fortune. Hailey- 
bury began well, but ended badly in the 
rain, the falling away being, strangely 
enough, in order o :date. There were four 
consecutive wins in June, one of them the 
Uppingham match; on the 23rd of June 
came a draw; on the 30th a defeat, with 
three defeats to follow in July. As at 
Clifton and Eton, so at Haileybury, the 
bowling averages yield larger figures than 
the batting—a very undesirable reverse in 
business. Harrow lost eight matches out 
of ten, but among the wins was that against 
Eton, due chietly to the splendid batting of 
Hoare and Jackson. 

Lancing had twe good bats in Richards 
and Gresson, and a tail of nonentities. Of 
the three matches won, were those against 
Hurstpierpoint and Brighton. The return 
with Brighton—played at Brighton—was 
lost ; and, worse than all, Tonbridge beat 
Lancing on the college ground. Malvern 
did not win a match, and distinguished it- 
self by a best on record in ‘min-outs.” 
Marlbcrongh had one good bat in B. A. 
Cunninghame ; and Oundle had an extra- 
ordinarily good one in R. A. A. Beresford, 
whose average of thirty gives little clue to 
his real powers as a hitter. On May 28th, 
in a match played by the school 
Laxton, Beresford scored 102 not out in the 
first innings, and 307 not out in the second 
innings! And against the Old Boys on 
June 15th he scored 225 not out ! 

Radley beat Bradfield. Out: of fifteen 
matches ved, six were won. Its best 
bat was Grayson; its best bowler was 
Soames ; but neither was very remarkable. 
Repton won six matches out of ten, beating 
Malvern, and drawing against Uppingham. 
In Tomlinson, Burney, and the two Pal- 

* 


te 


airets, the team had four batsmen a long 
way better than the rest; but so well did 
the eleven work together that this was 
hardly noticeable in the field. 

Rossall was lucky enough not to lose a 
match, and to win five out of eleven. F. V. 
Heath’s bowling, 47 wickets at an average 
of 9 each, was the most noticeable feature 
of the year, though the captain, Marriott, 
scored well with the bat. Rugby made a 
very poor show, winning only one match. 
The Rugby and Marlborough match was 
not attempted, owing to the persistent rain, 
which seemed to have set itself to wash all 
the remaining blue out of the Rugby 
colours. 

Sherborne’s record was one of improve- 
ment. The school won two matches. It 
had hoped to win more. . 
improved, but in ¢ uter degree, and it 
did not lose a me Ison had the best 
batti fortunately for 
him, he played in only five innin, nd 
Was not out three times, so that the 2 
is not much of a test. Tonbridge had 
strongeleven last year. Of eleven matches 
played, eight were won. ‘The bowling ave- 
rages—Kortright’s 7 and Reid’s 8, particu- 
larly—were distinctly good; and Aston’s. 
batting average of 32, with 58 as the most 
in an innings, testifies to level excellence. 
Uppingham had a miserable experience of 
“‘wickets in the wet,” and did not win a 
match. Wellington improved, and wom 
four matches out of twelve, but its cricket 
is still weak; not so weak, however, as. 
that of Westminster, which is something 
lamentable. Out of eleven matches, West- 
ininster lost ten—and such losses! One 
match was lost by a wicket and 177 mns ; 
that is to say, the opponents got all these. 
runs ahead before they finished their first 
innings! Another match was lost by 2° 
wickets and 144 runs! _ In short, the 
Westminster season was ‘a record” in 
its way. 

Winchester won five matches and drew 
four out of thirteen. Among the draws 
was the Eton match, which another half 
hour would probably have made a victory 
for the Hampshire school. The eleven was 
rather above the average, and worked well 
together, more in the old Wykehamist style 
than we have seen of late years. It had 
one very good bat in V. I. Leese, the cap- 
tain, who was a long way superior to his 
following. 

Almost the same might be said of the 
champion school of Scotland — Fettes — 
which produced in M. R. Jardine a bats- 
man with an average of 77 and a bowler 
with an average of 6, the batting average 
being only 10 less than that of all the rest 
of the team put together. Fettes beat 
Merchiston, Glenalmond, Loretto, and Blair 
Lodge; and drew against Lasswade, the 
Academy, and the M.C.C., so that the team 
must have been a fairly strong one. Loretto 
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beat the Academy, Glenalmond, Merchis- | 
ton, and Blair Lodge. Their best bat was 
their captain, F. E. Woodhead ; and their 
best bowler was R. H. Dunn, who culti- 
vated the “lob” variety with much success. 
It was Woodhead’s fifth year in the eleven, 
and he has left an excellent record behind 
him, which we hope may have a sequel at 
Cambridge. : 
In 1888, in individual innings of over 100 
each, there were got, all over the country, | 


By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST. SOC., F.S.S. 


<* Doys collect old china! Nonsense!” 


I think T hear. ‘It is impossible. 
They cannot afford the expense; and, be- 
sides, where are boys to buy old china?” 

And yet some boys have collected very 
creditable little cabinets of old china, and 
done it without any lavish expenditure or 
any demands beyond the reach of pocket- 
money. 

Many an old china shop, many a small 
conntry furniture store—many, even, of 
village and town Pewnbrokers: shops—have , 
odd saucers or odd cups, or broken lids or 
covers, that they are quite ready to sell for 
few pence or up to half-a-crown. The 
boy china collector must begin by degrees ; 
but what a fascinating hobby when once he 
starts upon it, and how he will love his 
tiny collection ! 

Possibly a maiden aunt or a distant 
cousin will start him with his first piece. 
It may be a saucer or a tiny cup of blue 
Oriental—and possibly, better still, a saucer 
of white ground with blue flowers and a 
crescent mark of Worcester ware. An old 
china shop will reveal a Lowestoft saucer, 
marked ls., and then the collector is 
plunged into a china collector’s crux. } 

Was the so-called Lowestoft really Orien- ; 
tal china imported plain, and only deco- | 
rated at Lowestoft with its lovely wreaths | 
of roses, or was there a kiln at that quaint 
old town? Then comes the saving-up of 
pocket-money in order to add a cup of ; 
Crown Derby, with the D and crown en it, 
or a broken piece of Dresden, with the 
crossed swords mark, that the old farni- 
ture-shop man refuses to sell under two 
shillings, and the glory at last of possess- 
ing it. F 

Boys! don‘t refuse broken pieces. The 
knowledge of the value and beauty of old 


‘ and the coveted treasure, and 


' changes, and perplexities. 


were got in school matches by some sixty 
batsmen. Among the smaller schools some 
remarkable bowling took place. For Abbey 
School, Beckenham, for instance, W. Bam- 
ford in three matches took 19 wickets for 1 
runeach. For Camberwell Grammar School, 
F. C. Docker, in two matches took 11 
wickets for ] run each; for Wellingborough 
Grammar School, E. H. Fryer took 5 
wickets for 6 runs; then, in the second | 


close on 100,000 runs. Of these, over 8,000 : 
| 
| 


OLD CHINA COLLECTING. 


,F. 


' china is only obtained by possessing and | 


well examining it, and the love of your | 
crocks, saucers, and cups will rapidly grow 
upon you. As long as you keep to low 
prices, as we have mentioned, you will be 
in far less likelihood of being taken in than 
those rich persons who can afford high 
prices. History will gain a new charm in ' 
the light of your china, and you will begin 
to borrow books on the subject and eagerly 
to read Marryat and Chaffers’ works and to 
enjoy them. The discovery of kaolin and 
china clay in Germany, the noble struggles 
of poor Palissy the potter, the self-denying 
energy of Wedew and artistic genius of 
Flaxman, the ‘history of Sevres and Dres- 
den, and the long story of the Japanese 
and Chinese potteries, will greatly interest 
ou. Better, far, collect china with a 
love of beauty, form, colour, and skilful 
work, and with the determination to know | 
its history, than, merely idle, read sensa- 
tional stories and hang about street corners. 
Such are not manly pursuits, whereas 
many a great man in the world’s glory has 
devoted spare hours to china mania. Beauti- 
ful pottery has often been the spoil of war 
history has 
few more interesting chapters than that 
which tells of the establishment of the 
Dresden factory in Saxony or the Chelsea 
kiln in England, with their troubles, 
Then our faith- | 
ful collector will soon discriminate between 
pottery and porcelain, and understand the 
mysteries of Delft and faience. He will | 
critically hold his saucer to the light to see 
if it is semi-transparent, or examine the 
broken edge to see if itis English or Oriental 
paste. His study or bedroom will glow 
with bright bits of Oriental colour—here a 
pot of curious dull red, here a tea-jar 


innings, 5 wickets for 4 runs ; and then, 
the return match, 8 wickets for 6 ru 
W. S. Grossmith, of the Camberwell Gra 
mar School, in two matches teok 12 wick 
for a run each; Parks-Bradbury, of 1 
same school, in two matches took 

wickets for a run each ; and Rice-Oxley. 
the same school, in two matches did li 
wise, or rather better, for in the secc 
match against the Old Wilsonians he t 
6 wickets for 5 runs. 


S., ETC. 


brought by an officer uncle from Ch‘ 
there aunt’s teapot of Worcester, and bey 
the spoils of a furniture shop in a fist 
village where he spent a holiday in 
shape of three broken cups, a cover, an 
headless figure. Let us examine this 
piece, perchance a shepherdess. If i 
rough and coarse in colour and heavy 
ware it is probably Staffordshire ware, 
if the petticoat is daintily painted in tlov 
it is Dresden or perchance Chelsea. 
amine the yvlaze. Is it poured on wit 
negligent hand and hangs in solid di« 
If so rejoice, your bit is most likely Che] 
and you may even find a tiny anchor or 
curious round dirty marks, like fi 
marks, upon it. These marks are thox 
the segar or stand upon which it stood w 
being burnt and usually distinguish En; 
ware, 

Your collection will be one of specir. 
only, perchance each piece with its hist 
and each piece bringing up before y« 
history of its place of origin and its pec: 
make. 

Will a visit to Berlin or Dresden, a | 
through old Chelsea or Plymouth, or a s 
along the Seine to Sevres, ever be the 
if you are permitted to accompany a fx 
or relative on a tour, if you had not 
lected china? And will not chemistr 
more interesting, colour more satis 
and restful, artistic decoration of your 
home be more easy, if you collect thes 
treasures bit by bit, little by little, as a 

Add to this the very glory of collec 
the pride of showing your collection, 
the pleasure of brightening up your 
with something that has merit, be; 
design, and value, and you will agree 
boys can and may take as a pleasure 
enjoyment to china collecting. 


ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


CoMMUNICATED BY J. W. H. SToBART, B.A.,’ 


Late Principal of the La Martiniére College, Lucknow, India. 


HE following true and phic story of | 
T Indian life and sport fins been related 
to me by a friend, a lieutenant-colonel, | 
formerly Deputy Commissioner in Oudh. 


In the year 1852, when in the command 
of two troops of cavalry, employed in en- 
deavouring to suppress the freebooting and | 
blackmailing propensities of Scindiah’s | 
subjects, I was encamped at a place called 
‘Tuppa, sitmated about sixty miles to the 
north-east of Indore. One evening a repurt 
reached me that a band of professional 
thieves were travelling through part of the 
district close to my camp. 

Without loss of time, a emall party of ' 


| pursuit. 


' four bullock-carts. 


troopers was organised and sent out in ' 
Ata distance of about five miles 

trom Tuppa the thieves were overtaken, 

marching in a very orderly manner, pre- | 
senting the appearance of ordinary tra- 
vellers giving escort to a train of three or 
On one of the troopers 


calling on the fellows to halt, he received 
im reply asword-cut which slightly wounded 

‘im. 

This action at once indicated the cha- 
racter of the men with whom we had to 
deak When the main body of our party 
came up, the thieves, seeing that they 
were overmatched, and judging that further | 
resistance would be useless, wisely sub- , 


; the shedding of more blood. 


‘ 


mitted to their destiny and perry, 
themselves to be made prisoners wv j 
We 
that the men we had captured belora; 
a notorious band of Dacoits, who have 
spreading their depredations as far 
as the Deccan, and were now returmj 
their homes in a peaceable manne; 
loaded with other people's goods , 
they had, as they thought, safely bes 
in the inner recesses of their carts_ 
these culprits were subsequently 5) 
to justice and sentenced to variousy 
of imprisonmeny. 

As night wax now coming on, } 
made every disposition for the safe oy 
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of the prisoners, I determined to can : 
> ter on 
tw my camp, and set off accompanied by | 
4 cupgle enter! a re carried a lighted 
beau. e Raa ar a 
thre miles when eis Bore a ece 
swerved from a clump of bushes on the 
roadside, where a tiger was evidently 
lving crouching down. The horses had 
sented his feline majesty and became | 
almost mad with excitement, bounding off 
like frightened deer, and much to the dis. 
comfort of the riders, who with difficulty 
retained their seats. Had the tlambeau 
gone out at this juncture we should cer- 
tainly have had to deal with the pursuing 
tend at close quarters. The fear of the 
light, however, isconcerted his movements 
and was the immediate cause of our safet: 
from his clutches. He nevertheless fol- 
lowed us, for we found, on retracing the 
wad next morning, that his footprints in- 
dicated a pursuit of more than half a mile. 
_So far the tiger was master of the situa- 
tion, bat he did not remain_so long, for, 
having killed a bullock out of a neighbour. | 
ing whe shortly afterwards, retribution | 
«ertook him as it had done the thieves of 
carstory. About two days after this event, 
adeputation of natives came to my camp 
to wlicit aid for his destruction. Nothing 
kath, I proceeded, with some of my men, 
wo the spot where the villagers stated their ; 
ballock had been killed. There, sure 
enough, we found that the tiger had broken 
imo a cattle-pen on the outskirts of the | 


horses suddenly 


village, and from thence had dragged his 
victim down into a valley about four bun- 
dred yards distant. Having headed this 
gorge by about another four hundred yards 
from the spot of the “kill,” I sent word to 
the men assembled in the village to beat up 
in line to my position. This the 
the letter of their instructions, and shortly 
after their unearthly noises and shoutings 
had commenced I was rewarded by the 
striped king of the forest bounding up to 
within fifteen yards of the spot where I lay 
concealed; I tired and sent two shots into 

‘im. 
denly getting up on his legs again, made off 
in desperate condition to the thickest part 
of the jungle. 
he chan 


‘‘ following.” Into this man’s side he sent 
his five claws, throwing him aside to a dis- 


tance of ten yards, just in the manner acat | 


would treat a helpless mouse. The unfor- 


| tunate fellow we at once picked up and sent 


into camp for medical care and treatment, 
but he never recovered from his wounds. 
The tiger in the meantime had disap- 
peared, but we traced him to the deep bed 
of a dry watercourse, hidden beneath the 
bushes and thick grass which overhung its 
sides. A man, perched on a distant tree, 
marked the exact spot where the beast lay, 
and all of us, who were on foot, commenced 
throwing stones and clods of earth into his 
lair. As he was seemingly indifferent to the 


did to | 


He rolled over and over, but, sud- | 


As he left sorely wounded, | 
to come across a peor villager | 
ahead of him who did not belong to my | 


missiles with which he was assailed, anc 
despair of arousing him in this manner f 
his ‘‘ coign of vantage,” I made a rush 
tree on the bank overhanging him, so a 
get a good shot in case he was still liv 

I had just got about six feet up the t 
when the brute, thoroughly aroused, m 
a dash at me, and would doubtless | 
torn me down, had not a shot fired over 
shoulder disabled him in his hind leg, 
so prevented him standing up and pul 
medown. We remained confronted f 
few seconds, he grinning and snarling 
impotent anger, and I doing my best 1 
the butt end of my empty gun to pre 
his nearer approach to the tree. Aft 
time I noticed that his eyes an to 
their lustre, and, turning himself back 
fell once more into the bed of the rivule 
the agonies of approaching death. A fa 
ful servant who had been watching 
drama from a distance of some one hunt 
yards, and noticing that I had emptied 
rifle, crept up on all fours to the t 
handed me my spare gun, and with 
dispatched our feline foe. The tiger prc 
on measurement to be nine feet four in 
long, and adorned with a beautiful n 
and stripes of the first order. We car 
| him to our camp on a bullock-cart, 

there had him skinned, much to the s: 
faction of the inhabitants. So ended 
adventures with the animal who had, 
nights previously, so unceremoniously n 
me and my orderly fly before him. 


LonpDoN MATRIC. 


seen five and six hundred coneti- 
re up for the last half-yearly London 
-sity Matriculation Examination in 
-zton Street. ‘The age of the compe. | 
'- ranged from five-and-thirty down to 
.1. One afternoon a full-grown man 
arried fainting out of the examina- 
-om, and on another day an adult | 
titer was conducted frcem the room, 
sing been detected with “cribs” on 
irt-cuff, which he was using as an 
assistance in the competition. In the 
Vambrid, << Local” four candidates 
‘xeluded for illegal methods. 


HoroveER. 


D. Bodkin writes from the 


"+ Rev. W. «<< May I apologise 


age, Ringwood : 


ly, and have had so 
bave been so busy onan the game, that T | 
off | 


| 


e 4 

Ge requests for verwhelned, sendin; 
ven or eight at_ a time- 
orlered by friends by letter, 
vlegraph.”” 


‘They have 
and at last by 


THE WARSPITE. | 
nual statement just 
ata Governors of that ; 
training-ships, the | 
medals for good 
sea. have been pre- 


We learn from the 
tadered to the Court © 
erat and pioneer of 
Warspite, that twelve 


onduct and service at, during the year. 
“*old boy! many of them orphans, 


im the fvelvemontis 

297 vi year. “It is 
f the prev igus year 

impossible,” aye the report, “‘ toexaggerate 


institution as the 
the value of such Senior of all the train- 


Marine Society, th: advantage which it 
agthips. One es ent, mirable and deserv-. 
az charities is the P™ 
renality of ita work- 


” t 


omptitude and uni- 
Eligible boys have 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


only to prove their necessity and honesty 
to ensure admission. Its benefits are not 


| reserved for those whose influential friends 


can obtain votes so as to secure their ad- 
mission, but reach at once the orphan and 
friendless.” We may add that the offices 
are at 544, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.c. 


MvseEUuMS, EXHIBITIONS, ETC., IN OR 
NEAR LONDON. 
In response to the request of many of our 
readers, we append the following list of 
‘Sights ” for ‘‘ Our Boys.” 


British Museum.—Open free daily. The 
Reading-room is open to ticket-holders daily 


from January to April, and September to ' 


December, from 9 till 8; Bay to August, 
till 7 p.m. ; after dusk by electric light. 
Closed for cleaning the first four week days 
in March and October. The Geological, 
Mineralogical, and Botanical Departments 
are now located at the British Museum of 
Natural History, Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington. 

South Kensington Museun,—Open free 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 
from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. On Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays (students’ days), 
admission 6d., from 10 to 3, 5, or 6, accord- 
ing to the season. Patent Museum free. 


Bethnal Green Muscum.-—Free on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 10 to 
10; Thursdays and Fridays, 10 to 4, 5, or 6; 
Wednesdays (admission 6d.), 10 to 4, 5, or 6. 

India Museum, South Kensington.— 
Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday free ; 
other days, 6d. 

Parkes Museum, 744, Margaret Street, 
W.—Open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, and 
on Mondays to 8 p.m. Free on Mondays 
and Saturdays. A charge of 6d. is made at 
other times, except to members. Library 


and Reading-room open daily for the use of | 


members, students, etc. 


Museum of Practical Geology, Jeri 
Street.—Open free every dey, except 
days, from 10 to 4, durin, ‘ovember, 
cember, January, and February; 10 t 
other months of the year; closed 1 
August 10 to September 10. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum, 18, Line 
Inn Fields.—Open free from 11 to é 
‘Tuesdays and Thursdays in Februar: 
March ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, t 
days, and Saturdays from April to Aug 
Admission on private days by cards, t 
obtained of the Curator. 

Woolwich Arsenal.—The Arsenal, 
order from the War Office, Pall Mal 
from Assistant Adjntant-General at V 
wich, by British subjects only (forei; 
inust ap) 1, to their ambassadors), on 
days and | ‘hursdays ; Rotunda daily, 


Grecnwich Hospital.—Daily, free. 


Hampton Court.—Open daily, e 
Friday, free. Summer, 10 to 6; wi 
10 to 4. Sundays: summer, 2 to 6; wi 
2to4. 

Windsor Castle.—Apartments open 
in the absence of the Court, on Mor 
Tuesday, Thursday, or Friday, by t 
issued at the Castle. 

Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Pa 
Admission on Monday, 6d. ; the rest o' 
week, Is. On Sunday only by an « 
from a Fellow. 

Tower of London—Regalia, Armor 
cte.—Admission 6d. to see the Armo 
and the Beauchamp Tower, and 6d. t 

» Jewel House. Mondays and Saturdays 


National Portrait Gallery.—Now on 
at the Bethnal Green Museum. 


National Gallery, Trafalgar Squa 
Open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
nesdays, and Saturdays, from 10 to 5. 
| closed during October. 


C. ScorT.—Mansfield’s “ Atrial Navigation” is pub- 
lished by Macmillan and Co, Any bookseller with 
@ reference catalone can tell you where a book is 
published if he will only take the trouble to look. 


W. A.—Marlborough was a far greater general than 
Lord Clyde—in fact, considering the way in which 


he was hampered by party struggles at home, he | 


was certainly the best general the world has had. 
British generals are always at a disadvantage owing 
to the constant interference of Parliament. Foreign 
generals have a much clearer hand. 


SvuLOMON EAGLE.—The hat trick simply consists in 
the bowler taking three wickets with three succes- 
sive balls. It is not a conjuring performance. 


H. TRRVERTON.—The articles on Moving Models 
were in one of the Christmas parts now out of 
print. They have been reprinted in our “Indoor 
Games.” 

PUER.—1. We never grant permission for our articles 
to be sent to other papers or magazines. 2. Dr. 
Irvine's articles on Rugby Football can now only 
be obtained in our “Football Manual,” price 

, sighteenpence, which any bookseller can get for 
you 

Past The articles on Dumbbells have been re- 
printed in our “{udoor Games.” They are just 
what you want. 


SCARLET LANCERS.—1. The 16th Lancers have the 
most honours. They have oue more than the 9th. 
2. The Reyal Scots are not # kilted regiment ; none 
of the old scotch regiments are ; the first kilted 
regiment was the 42nd of the Line. 


E_ W. L,—Oliver Cromwell was no relation to 
‘Thomas Cromwell of the Dissolution of the 


Monasteries. Cromwell was not an uncommon 
name: there were Cromwells in history before 
‘Thomas. 

A. Wynxn.—The c in pharmaceutical is pronounced 
as if it were s, 

H. LAURENCE.—Dissolve a tablespoonful of oxalic 
acid in half a pint of boiling water. Wet the knife- 


handles over with clean water, then brush them 
over with the mixture, and then dry them in a 
cloth before the fire. 


A. 0. ¥.—The articles on Ventriloquism have been 
reprinted in our “ Indoor Games.” 


HAMILTON. —Seo our fifth volume. The seal is 
Phoca citulina: the sea-lion is Platyrhynchus 
Uoninus: the sea-bear is Arctocephalus ursinus, 
It woul take too much space to give the points of 
difference here. The prairie marmot is the same 
animal as the prairie dog—it is Arctomun Cutori- 
cianus, ‘The Quebce marmot is a different species, 
being A. evipetra, A. monaz is the woodchuck. 


INTERESTED. —The jellyfish live upon anything 
small that comes in their way, They are not at 
all particular, Their principal food iz crustacean. 


J. L THompson,--Try “ Bont-Sailing for Amatears,” 
price five shillings, published by L. U. Gill, 170, 
Strand, W.c. 


CHURcH.—You should write for information to the 
Seeretary, Church Missionary Society, Salisbury 
quare, Fleet Street, Ec. 


—The article on ‘The Boy's Own Loco- 
hag been reprinted in ‘ Indoor Games.” 


Kkeleton leaves are left to soak and de- 
in soft water. Another plan is to boil 
saucepan, laying each layer between two 
thin layers of soap. In either way you have to 
brush out the pulp very carefully and run off the 
finer parts with cold water. And when the skele- 
ton is complete, you place it for a short time in a 
solution of chloride of lime to bleach it. 


H. T. RoBERTS.—Corrosive sublimate and water, or 
strong salt and water, will certainly kill weeds ; 
but, then, it will kill all vegetation, and must be 
used carefully. 


BUNNY.—Yes; copy any boy's rabbit-hutch. 


A CONSTANT READER. —Cassell's ‘‘ Rabbit-Keeper,” 
3s.; ‘Rabbits and Their Habits,” Dean and Son, 
éd.; or ‘‘Home and Farm Favourites,” Messrs. 
Warne and Son, Bedford Street, London, 1s. The 
latter treats of all pets. 


Ioxoraavs,—Certainly not. Fowls must have a ran, 
How would you like perpetual imprisonment ? 


F. GxorGk.—Mr. Kohler, music warehouse, Edin- 
burgh. The book, we think, is called ‘How to 
Play the Violin.” 


H. A. HARBoROW. — Any time; buat spring is the 
season for breeding. 


F. G. Lawson.—No; do not attempt stopping the 
dog's growth. 


Gro, ATKINS.—You are growing, that is all, 


PICKLED COCKLES.—Three or four ants’ eggs a day 
for a goldfish. Tiny bits of garden worm. Ants’ 
eggs at Mr. Sumner’s, 135, Oxford Street, London, W. 


JACKDAW.—Eats anything. Costs hardly anything 
to keep. 


REX.—No; put the linnet in a cage by itself. 


LEARNER. — Small grains, rice, barley, millet, 
maize, hemp, etc., for doves. 


BRUTUS.—If the butterflies have been nicely put up, 
simply put a little camphor in the bottom of the 
case. 


ILDERIM.—Yes, the compound syrup. 
know Fellows's Syrup. 


W. J. HANCHER.—It is a fixed rule that all corre- 
spondence should be answered through this column 
only; we are therefore unable to reply to you 
otherwise. It does you great credit to have made 
the previous models satisfactorily. 1. The pattern 
for cylinder should be made solid, with the ends 
left projecting for “core,” like your sketch, but 
these must be made small enough to allow of some 
metal being turned off when the cylinder is bored, 
otherwise the cylinder would be larger in the bore 
when finished than intended, and the shell of 
cylinder would be correspondingly thin. 2. The 
two unions may be cut hollow in the same way by 
leaving pieces projecting in each for the cores, and 
also a flat one at back. 3. This is the same, with 
the hollow plates. You could make them, as you 
suggest, by screwing together; but it would save 
you time and trouble if you made the patterns and 
explained what you required to the brass-fuunder 
yourself; you could then judge if he thoroughly 
understood the patterns, which of course are diffe- 
Tent to the ordinary model-engine ones. 


F, W. R.—If you cannot drive nails in the wall, the 
best plan is to chisel ont two holes in the wall 
near the ceiling, plug them with wood, screw a 
round hook into each plug, hang on the hovke a 
brass rod the full Jength of the wail, and hang your 
pictures by cords or wire from the rod. 


Nosry.—We cannot help you with the nose machine. 
We do not use one ourselves; and all the friends 
of whom we have inquired treat onr question as a 
joke, and refuse to give a serious answer. We 
ave been referred tu the ‘ Proboscidean Guide,” 
which seems to be published somewhere in 
America ! 


ENTOMOLOGY.— Mr. Theodore Schlatter, of Deli, 
Sumatra, is open to exchange local coleoptera aud 
lepidoptera. 


All chemists 


A DEVOTED READER.—No foreign degrees are rec 
nised here a8 releasing you from examination. 
takes about forty days to go to New Zealand. ‘ 
first class fare is about £70. 


H. 8.—We have had the Man in the Iron Mash 
often that you really must refer back, or wa’ 
little time till we have given him a rest. 


W. RoBLIN.—Paint terra-cotta in ofl colours, o1 
colours mixed with v: 


W. W.—Cannibalism was usually a religious c: 
mony. It generally existed, as you suggest, 
islands, but it would be going too far to say t 
no other animal food existed on these islands. 


SHAMROCK. —1. It is a common trefoil—an e 
commoner British plant than the oxalis. Itr 
be the shamrock of your particular district, bu 
is not the shamrock of other parts of Ireland, 
is it the plant sent by Irish dealers to Cov 
Garden for the use of the London Irish on St. | 
rick’s Day. 2. The subjunctive mood is now ¢ 
used when euphony requires it. 3. The exp 
sions are quite right as given. 4. You have 
dently much to learn concerning English pron 
ciation out of the very limited circle in which 
seem to move. 5. We make no difference betw 
Ireland and the rest of the kingdom. If anytt 
good reaches us from Ireland we appreciate it, 
you must excuse us from supposing that nott 

ut good can come out of your country. 
patriotic by all means, but such patriotism 
yours can but make you ridiculous. 


JoNADAB,—Get our “ Indoor Games,” and learn 
about pebble-polishing from Mr. ‘Malan‘s art 
thereon, 


A SERVANT.—-The wages and conditions vary « 
different lines that no general statement can 
given. The best plan is to apply on board shi 
the captain or the steward. Your position q 
qualities you for the post, and you might g 
chance by writing direct to the secretary of 
company. An under-steward does not look to 
wages to support him—his income chiefly cou: 
of tips given him by the passengers. He is p 
tically a waiter, or rather indoor servant, an: 
sober, smart, and steady, may rise to be stew 
and have full charge of the ship's catering. 


Cyciist.—Apply to the Secretary, Cyclists’ Tou. 
Club, Fleet Strect, E.c. 


VOLUNTEER ARTILLERYMAN. — 1. Bi the 
2. ‘There is nothing to preveut you selling anyt! 
you may make from our instructions unless i 
the want of a customer. 3. Back numbers 
plied from our publisher are as clean and per 
as when first issued. Your newsagent must ! 
been misleading you. 


Norwicu.—You should use Indian clubs weig! 
about eight pounds each. You can get them 
you by John Piggott, 117, Cheapside, £.c. 7 
cost three shillings a pair. 


A. FIDDLER.—Rend the bow back, and keep it ! 
with a string and short stick, much as you w: 
do with a bow and arrow. If kept thus under 
sion in a warm, moist place, it will soon resum 
original curve. 


R. C. T.—If you have friends in Australia who wi 
ensure you a situation, by all means go there— 
make quite sure before you start. You m 
work your passage out as under-steward at pon 
wages. 


L. Dyson.—It is a puff-ball 
“Among the Mushrooms, 
species 1s illustrated. 


See our article: 
where the iden! 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


SIR LUDAR: 
A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TALBoT Baines REED, 


Author of ‘The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name," “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIII.—HOW WE BROUGHT THE MAIDEN TO HER FATHER’S HOUSE. 


g ar and _the maiden | September sun was dipping wrathfully | a crimson glow, Below us, the Atlantic 
4 worn later, Lud a cliff in Cantire | on the distant Donegal heights, kindling, | surged heavily and impatiently round 


v = a the Irish coast. The | as it did so, the Antrim headlands with | the rugged Mull. Opposite—so near 
"och overlooke 


ane 
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it seemed we might almost shout across 
—loomed out, sheer from the sea, the 
huge cliff of Benmore, dwarting the 
forelands on either hand, and looking, 
as we saw it then, anything but the 
Fair Head which people call it. Scarcely 
farther, on our right, lapped in the 
lurid water, lay the sweet Isle of 
Raughlin, ablaze with heather, and re- 
sounding with its chorus of sea-birds. 
A finer scene you could scarce desire. 
A scene which one day, when the sun 
was high and the calm water blue, 
might glisten before you like a vision 
of heaven; or, on a wild black day of 
storm, might frown over at you like a 
prison wall of lost souls; or (as it seemed 
to-night) like the strange battlements 
of a wizard’s castle, which, while you 
dread it, you yet long to enter. 

We looked across the narrow channel 
in silence. I could mark Ludar’s eyes 
flash and his great chest heave, and 
knew that he thought of his exiled 
father and his ravished castle. The 
maiden at his side, as she turned her 
fair face to the setting sun half hope- 
fully, half doubtfully, thought perhaps 
of her unknown home and her unremem- 
bered father. As for me, my mind was 
charged with wonder at a scene so 
strange and beautiful, and yet with 
loneliness as I recalled that for me, at 
least, there waited no home over there. 

“The sun has gone,” said the maiden, 
presently, laying her hand on Ludar’s 
arm. 

He said nothing, but took the little 
hand captive in his, and stood there, 
watching the fading glow. 

Then she began to sing softly; and I, 
knowing they needed not my help, left 
them. 

IT remember, as I made my way, 
stumbling through the thick heather 
towards the little village, feeling that 
this trouble of mine would be less could 
I tell it to some one ; and then, I know 
not how, I fancied myself telling it to 
sweet Jeannette ; and_ how prettily she 
heard me, with her bright eyes glisten- 
ing for my sake, and her hand on my 
arm, just as a minute ago I had seen 
that maiden’s hand on Ludar’s. Heigho! 
I who called myself a man was becom- 
ing a girl! Happily the heather was so 
thick and the path so steep that I pre- 
sently had some other care for my head 
to busy itself with. 

So I came down to the little bay, and 
set the boat in readiness for to-morrow’s 
voyage, and then, having nought else 
to do (for the old nurse was abed al- 
ready), I curled myself up in my corner 
and fell asleep, dreaming of I know not 
what. 

Now, you are not to suppose that 
from the time we dropped anchor in 
Leith Roads till now, our travels had 
been easy. On the contrary, the perils 
we had met by sea had been as naught 
to those we encountered by land. Well 
for us, in parting company with the 
Miséricorde (which we left in the hands 
of the honest pilot to render up to the 
Frenchman's agents in Scotland), we 
had taken each our pistol and sword. 
For scarce had we set foot in Edin- 
burgh but we were called to use them. 
Sometimes it was to protect the maiden 
from the gallants of the court, who 
deemed each pretty face their private 
came, and were amazed to find Ludar 


and me dispute their title. Sometimes 
it was to defend ourselves from the 
hungry redshanks who itched to dig 
their daggers into some body, little 
matter whose. Sometimes it was from 
rogues and vagabonds whose mouths 
watered at the sight of the box. Some- 
times it was from the officers, who took 
us one day for English spies, and the 
next for lords in disguise. As for the 
poet, the day of our landing he had fled 
for his life from the terrors of the place, 
and so we lost him. 

I cannot tell what battles we fought, 
what knocks we got, or what we gave 
in return; how night by night we slept, 
sword in hand, at the maiden’s door ; 
how day by day we sought to escape 
from the city and could not; how at 
length, under cover of a notable fray 
in the streets, we Hed back to Leith, 
where we found a boat, and so reached 
Falkirk. From there, how like somany 
gipsies we wandered over the hills and 
among the deep valleys till we came to 
Lennox, and so once more met the sea | 
on the other side. Then, by what | 
perils of storm and current, in a small i 
row-boat, we crossed to the wild Isle of ; 
Arran, on which we were well-nigh | 
starved with hunger and drowned with 
the rains ; and at last, how, using a tine . 
day, we made across to Cantire, where, , 
so soon as Ludar declared his name, we 
were hospitably received by the 
M‘Donnells there, and promised a safe , 
conduct over to Lreland. 

From the wild men here-—half sol- 
diers, half mariners—we heard (not that 
I could understand’ a.word of their 
tongue, but Ludar and _ the old nurse 
cou a) that Sorley Boy, Ludar’s father, 
was already across, hiding in the Antrim 
Glynns, where, joined by many a 
friendly clan, he was waiting his chance 
to swoop down on the English and re- 
capture his ancient fortress. Turlogh 
Luinech O'Neill, the maiden’s father, we 
heard, was still lending himself to the 
invaders, and, in return for the Queen's 
favour, holding aloof, if not getting 
ready to fall upon the M‘Donnells when 
the time came. Of these last, Alex- ! 
ander, Ludar’s brother, first and favour- 
ite son of the great Sorley Boy (for 
Donnell, the eldest of all, had been 
slain in battle) was reputed, next to 
his father, the bravest ; he was also in 
the Glynns; but James and Randal, 
his other brothers, were in the Isles, 
raising the Scots there, and waiting the 
signal to descend on the coveted const. 

udar, had he been alone, would have 
stayed, I think, to join them. But, 
with the maiden there, he could think 
of naught until he had rendered her up 
safely to her father, foeman though ‘he 
night be. So to-morrow we were to 
sail for Castleroe, Turlogh’s fort on the 
western bank of the River Bann, 
whence, having left our charge, we 
would repair, Ludar said, sword in hand 
to his father’s camp. 

At daybreak we quitted the M‘Don- 
nells’ hut in which we had sheltered | 
and went down to the little harbour in 
the bay. The long Atlantic waves 
thundered in from the west as if they 
would bar our passage, and [I wondered 
much at the peril of crossing that 
angry channel in so frail a craft. 

But Ludar laughed when I ques- 


tioned hiin. 


“These galleys,” said he, “have c: 
ried my fathers on stormier seas th 
this—aye, and the maiden’s fathers to 
therefore they may be trusted to car 
thee now, Humphrey.” 

“T care naught bor myself,” said 
“and you know it. Nay, Ludar, if 
comes to that, I had as soon be unc 
those waves as upon them.” 

He looked at me in his strange : 
lemn way. 

“Friend,” he said, “you are unhap} 
Was it always so, or is it because [, w 
a great happiness in mie, see more th 
I once did? Humphrey,” added 
“that maiden has said to me that : 
loves me. Can you credit it?” 

Ilocked his hand in mine. Would th 
I could show him to you as he stc 
there; his face ablaze with trium 
yet almost humbled with his good f 
tune. And then, as he looked on 1 
the blaze softened into a look of pity 

“T am selfish,” said he, “while 5 
are far away from her you love. 

I could not help telling it, Humphr 
Heaven give you the same secret. « 
day to tell me! But here she con 
Take her beside you at the helm. 
for me, the light is too strong in 
eyes for me to steer. I must he al 
here in the prow, till the world ti 
shape again.” 

The galley was a long open boat w 
a single square sail, and thwarts 
twelve rowers. To-day six sturdy Sc 
took the oars, all M‘Donnells, who w 
dered that Sir Ludar should lie forw: 
leaving the fair maid and me at 
helm. As for the old nurse, wh 
courage revived as the opposite he 
lands rose up to view, she enscon 
herself amidships and croned in 
native tongue with the rowers. 
needed to row many a mile round 
island before we could hope to h 
our sail. Yet, I could not help u 
velling at the vigour of the oarsn 
and at the speed and steadiness of 
boat over the billows. 

The maiden, who by her blu 
when we first met that morning, 
confirmed Ludar’s story, was con 
enough to sit in the stern with 
while he courted solitude in the p 
She sat a long while silent, lool 
seaward, and I think with the self-s 
light in her eyes which dimmed t 
of Ludar. Presently, however, 
turned her face to me, and said, ali 
suddenly : 

“Humphrey, tell me more of 
maiden you spoke about. Why 
she not love you?” 

I knew not what to say, the que 
was so unlooked for. 1 tried to } 
if off. 

“Ask her that,” saidI, “ Why sl 
she? I am not Sir Ludar.” 

“No,” said she, gently, and ther 
face blushed once more,and she dro 
silent, looking away seaward, 

Iwas sorry for my churlish sp 
and feared it had given her ot} 
But here I was wrong, for present] 
said again, 

“Ts she the little maid who ta] 
you at home in French, and when 
carried in your arms? Tell me nic 
her, Humphrey. 

And to please her I obeyed. 
somehow, as I recalled all the g 
ways of my sweet little mistress 
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thequaint words she had spoken, and 
tw once again her bright face, and 
rvwembered how she had always taken 
uy part and chased away the clouds 
1 ww my brow—somehow, I knew not 
ww, the hemory seemed very pleasant 
-vue,and called to mind ‘more yet, 
sulwondered with myself how little I 
vidhad her in my thoughts since last 
a parted that cruel day in Kingston 
meet. 

As [talked, the maiden listened, her 
+t stealing now and again to where 


Luar lay wrestling with his mighty | 


buppiness in the prow, and then return- 
ia balf frightened, half pitying, to en- 
ourage me to tell her more. Which I 
du. And then, when all was said, she 
asied again, 

“And why does she not love you ?” 

“Indeed,” replied I, “I never asked 
Nordo I know if I love her my- 


she smiled at that. 

“May [answer for yout No! At 
ns I love her, Humphrey, and for 
lr sake and yours she shall be a sister 
me and—” 
sabe Ludar,” said I, as she stopved 

rt, 

“Yes, to me and Ludar.” 

Then we fell to talk about Ludar, 
al so the day wore on, till, as the sun 
exd over our heads, we breasted the 
4ir Island of Raughlin. 

Here Ladar, with gloomy face, came 
«rn to tell a story. 

Twas neither brief nor merry ; but 
be told it with flashing eyes and 
that rose and fell with the dash- 
xz waves, we listened with heaving 
sons. “Twas of a boy, who once 
ved with his comrades on that self- 
sue Island of Raughlin. How in the 
-asant summer-tine he had learned 
mu his noble brothers to draw the 
+s, and, child as he was, to brandish 
2% spear. How maidens were there, 
+:e of whom he called his sisters ; 
:how they sang the wild legends of 
wast and told him tales of lovers 
wi fairies and heroes. And how, now 
wi again a white boat came over from 
‘» wainland, and on it a noble warrior, 
seuntic in form, with his yellow locks 
<maming in the breeze, and the sun 
&bing on his gilded collar and naked 
“ord. That noble man was the boy’s 


‘ter, and the scarce less noble form 
7 


ide, less by a head than his sire, 
aller by a head than most of his 
.uen, was the boy’s elder brother. 
k: how the boy followed these two 
er they went, and begged them 
him to the wars on the mainland, 
Wiley smiled and bade him wait ten 
«=. So he was left with the women 
Wchiidrenon the island, while the men 
“totfin galleys to fight the invader. 
Liane fatal day, how they woke to 
& snite-sailed ships in the offing and 
4-. of armed men landing on the 
4: and how in doubt and terror 
‘en and children and old men 
&+ned to yonder castle on the hill, 
“ egged the few armed men stand 
‘sir guard. F - 

“Then,” said Ludar, with thunder in 
\ face, “ the strangers spread like flies 
‘+t the fair island and surrounded the 
we. To resist was useless. The 
Tae men offered to yield if the women 
& claldren and old men were spared. 


‘Yield, then, said the captain, and the 
ate was opened. Then the false vil- 
lains shouted with laughter, and slew 
the armed men before the eyes of the 
helpless captives. ‘Bring a torch,’ 
shouted some. ‘Drive them back into 
their kennel,’ shouted others. Then a 
cry went up, so terrible that on the 
light summer breeze it floated to the 
mainland, where on the headland, the 
noble father of that boy stood like a 
statue with horror as the Hames shot up. 
The wretched captives fought among 
themselves who should reach the door 
and die on the sword of the enemy 
rather than by the tire. That boy saw 
his playmates tossed in sport on the 
swords of their murderers, and heard 
his sisters shriek to him—boy as he was 
—to slay them before a worse death 
befell. Then he forgot all, except that 
when, days after, he awoke, he was in 
the heart of a deep cave into which the 
sea surged, carrying with it corpses. 
For a week he stayed there, tended by 
a rough shepherd, living on seaweed 
and fish, and well-nigh mad with thirst. 
At last came a boat ; and when that boy 
woke once more he was in the castle of 
his noble father, whose face was like the 
midnight, and whose yellow hair was as 
white as the snow. 

“That is the story,” said Ludar. “I 
am that boy.” 

“And the murderers?” said I, falter- 
ingly, for I guessed the answer. 

“The murderers, Humphrey,” said he, 
“were of the same race as thy worst 
enemy and mine.’ 

This gloomy story cast a cloud over 
our voyage; until, after long silence, 
during which we sat and watched the 
rocky coast of the ill-omened island, the 
siden said: . 

“Sir Ludar, there are older stories of 
Raughlin than yours. Listen while [ 
sing you of the wedding of Taise Taobh- 
zheal, which befell there when yonder 
hill was covered by a beautiful white 
city, with houses of glass, and when 
warriors shone in golden armour.” 

Then she sang a brave martial ballad 
of a famous battle which was fought on 
those coasts for the hand of the beauti- 
ful Taise Taobhgheal. And the clear 
music of her voice, to which the rowers 
lent a chorus, helped charm away the 
sadness of Ludar’s tale, and while away 
the time till, having rounded the island, 
we hoisted our brown sail and flew upon 
the waves past the great organ-shaped 
clitls of the mainland. 

The sun had long set behind the 
western foreland ere we caught ahead 
of us the roar of surf on the bar which 
lay across the river's mouth. Our 
rowers had passed that way before, and 

lunged us headlong into the mighty 

ttle of the waters where river and sea 
met. Fora short minute it seemed as 
if no boat could live in sucha whirl; 
but, before we well knew the danger, 
we were in calin water within the bar, 
sailing gaily down the broad moonlit 
river. 

Then Ludar and the maiden grew sad 
at the parting which was to come ; and 
I, being weary of the stern, left them 
and went forward. 

Beautiful the river was in the moon- 
light, with the woods crowding down 
to its margin, broken now and again 
by rugged knolls or smooth shining 


meadows. To me it was strange to be 
in Ireland and yet where all reminded 
me of my own Thames, all except the 
wild chant of the foreign rowers. 

Many a mile we rowed then, or rather 
glided. For Ludar bade the men slacken 
speed and let the night spend itself 
hefore we presented ourselves at Cast- 
leroe. Therefore we took in the oars 
after a while and floated idly on the tide. 

The old nurse cathe forward to where 
I sat, very dismal and complaining. 

“Qhone !” said she. “ This has been a 
sore journey, Master Humphrey. My 
bones ache and my sprits are clean gone. 
Musha ! it’s myself would fain be back 
in London town after all. There'll be 
none to know Judy O’Cahan here ; and 
I’ve nigh forgotten the speech and nian- 
ners of the place mysel’.. And my heart 
sinks for the sweet maiden.” 

“Why, what ails her?” I asked. 
“Has she not come to her father’s 
house ?” 

“ Aye, aye, so it’scalled. "Tis Turlogh 
owns Castleroe, but ’tis my Lady of 
Cantire owns Turlogh. He durst not 
bless myself if she forbid. She wants 
no English step-daughters, I warrant 
ye; or if she do, ’twill be to buy and 
sell with, and further her own greedy 

Jans. I know iny Lady ; and I know 
tow it will fare with my sweet maid. 
T tell you, Humphrey, Turlogh, brave 
lad as he was, inust now do as his grand 
Lady bids, and ‘twere better far the 
maiden had stayed in her nunnery 
school.” 

“Why, Judy,” said I, “you forget he 
sent to England for her ; and that now. 
since this voyage began, she has found 
a protector who will ease both the lord 
and lady of Castleroe of the maiden’s 
charge.” 

She laughed. 

“Little you know, master ‘prentice. 
But there comes the dawn.” 

Sure enough, in the east, the grey 
crept up the sky, and at the same time 
the banks on either side of us rose 
steeply, while the roar of a cataract 
ahead warned us that our journey’s end 
was come. 

We waited yet another hour, moored 
under the bank, till the sun lifted his 
forehead above the hill. Then the note © 
of a bugle close at hand startled us, and 
Ludar bade us disembark. 

Castleroe wasa house perched strong] 
on the western bank of the river, with 
a moat round and a drawbridge sepa- 
rating the outer courtyard from the 
house itself. 

As we approached we were loudly 
challenged by a sentry who called to us 
in broad English, 

“Who goes there! Halt! or you 
shall have a taste of my musket.” 

My heart leapt tomy mouth. “Iwas 
not at hearing the English speech once 
more, but because the fellow’s voice it- 
self was familiar to me; and when a 
moment later its owner came in view, | 
saw the man I had met once on the road 
to Oxford, the same Tom Price who had 
gone near hanging me for a Jesuit, and 
afterwards had tempted me to take ser- 
vice in the troop of his master, Captain 
Merriman, for these Irish wars. 

Was it much wonder I gasped aloud 
as I saw him? 

“Tell Turlogh Luinech O’Neill,” said 
Ludar, advancing, “that his daughter 
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is come from England with her ancient 
nurse. And take us to him, that we 
may deliver our charge safely into his 
hands.” 

“Ludar,” cried I, taking him by the 
arm. “This is one of Captain Merri- 
man’s men !” 

The fellow looked round as I spoke, 
and recognised me in a moment. 
“Hillo!” cried he, “what have we 
here? My little Jesuit, Lord Mayor of 
London, as I'ma sinner! And in what 
brave company! Sure, they told me 
my lady expected grand company ; and 
here he is with his sweetheart, and old 
mother, and private chaplain. Woe’s me, 
the flag is not aloft !_ So thou’rt come to 
join our wars after all, and tell the cap- 
tain about that duck-weed. So thou 
shalt, my little Humphrey—you see I 
remember your name.” 

One word, Tom Price,” said I 
breathlessly, “as you are an honest man. 
Is the captain here?” 

“Here! He is my lady’s honoured 
guest this three weeks, since he arrived 
here in a temper enough to sour the 
country side. Why, hadst thou run 
away with his ladylove thou couldst 
not—” 

“Ts my father—is Turloch Luinech 
O'Neill here, then?” asked the maiden, 
coming up. 

“Thy father !” said the soldier, gasp- 
ing. “Why I took thee for—And art 
thou then—?” said he, pulling off his 
cap. 
“Yes, yes,” said she, “I am Rose 
O'Neill. Pray say, is my father here ?” 

“ Madam,” said he, “he left us a week 


ago for his Castle at Toom. Howbeit 
my lady—” 
“Ludar,” said the maiden, “back to 


the boat, quick! I will not go in here.” 

“Nay, fair angel,” said a voice at our 
side, “now we have found our truant 
bird, we must e’en cage her.” 

It was Captain Merriman himself, 
smirking, hat in hand. 

Before he could well speak the words, 
Ludar had sprung at him, and hurled 
him to the ground. 

Then ensued a pitiful uproar. The 
guard, in a moment, turned out upon 
us. Twas useless for two men to 
stand against twenty ; our M’Donnells 
at the boat were beyond call. We 
fought as long as we could ; nor was it 
till Ludar received a gun-shot in his 
arm, and I a slash that laid bare my 
cheek bone, that we knew the game 
was up. The maiden had been carried 
off into the house ; the old nurse lay in 
a swoon; three men, besides the cape 
tain, were disabled. As for us, we could 
but stagger to the gateway more dead 
than alive. Once outside, the gate was 
closed to. The guard from within sent 
a few flying shots after us, one of which 
lightened me of my little finger, and 
another missed Ludar’s knee. Then, 
seeing us gone and hearing the shouts 
of our M’Donnells who, at the noise of 
the shots, had come up to help us, they 
forebore to follow farther and let us get 
clear. 

And it wasin this manner we brought 
Rose O'Neill safely to her father’s house 
at Castleroe. 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A DARING ESCAPE, 


Tt the unexpected appearance of 
A Evans the boys for a moment 
stood motionless. Then with a common 
impulse they rushed towards him, as | 
Viongh he had been sent to deliver | 
them. 

He was a man just under thirty, 
broad-shouldered and athletic, with a 
tirm and resolute step, a keen eye, an | 
open brow, an intelligent, sympathetic | 


store-room, where Gordon soon fitt 
him with a suit of clothes, and Mo 
meanwhile put on the table some cc 
venison, some biscuit, and some fresh 
made tea. 

A quarter of an hour afterwai 
Evans was seated before the table, 
lating what had happened since 
reached the island. 

“A few moments before the b 


Walston discovers the Boys. 


beard that had remained uncut since 
the shipwreck. 

“ Kate!” he exclaimed. “What! Kate 
alive 1” 

And he seized her hands, as though to 
make sure she was really living. 

“Yes! as much alive as you are, 
Evans. Heaven saved nie as you have | 
been saved, and sent to the help of , 
these children.” 

Briant at once took him into the | 


face half hidden by the curly hair and | 


struck the beach,” said he, “ five of 
men—myself among them—juim pec 
on to the reef. None of us 

seriously hurt. But it was not an 
thing in the darkness to get thr 
the furious surf. However, we at 
got through safely. Two of us 

missing—Forbes and Pike—take 
in the boat, and perhays dashed o: 
her. As to Kate,/I thought she 
been lost in the bea, and neve 
pected to see Wer agains Whe: 
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ceached the beach, it took us some time 
‘tnd the boat. She had come ashore 
out seven, and it was nearly twelve 
teforewefound her. We had first gone 
sxong the coast of —” 

“severn Shores,” said Briant. “That 
asthe name some of us gave it when 
chy discovered the boat, before even 
hate had told us about the wreck.” 

“Before?” said Evans, looking sur- 
prised. 

“Ye, Mr. Evans,” said Donagan. 
‘Wewerecn the spot the very night 
c{thewreck, while your two companions 
wrelying on the sand. But when the 
‘oylight came, and we went to bury 
_ tem, we found they had disappeared.” 
. “I see how that was,” said Evans. 
' “Forbes and Pike, whom we thought 

wned, had been thrown out some 
distance from the boat, and there Wal- 
son and the others found them, and 
‘mught them back to consciousness. 
ppily for them—unfortunately for 
the boat lockers had not been 
smashed nor touched by the sea. The 
sores, Weapons, five guns,and what re- 
ned of the provisions thrown in 
to when the Severn was atfire, 
were taken out of the boat, which we 
thought would be destroyed next tide. 
ind that done, we left the place, and 
yorneyed eastwards along the coast. 
‘on one of the men—Rock, I think— 
remarked that we had not found Kate, 
ud Walston replied, ‘She has been 
carried away by the tide; and a good 
ridance, too!’ And this made me 
chink that if they were glad to get rid 
Kate now she could be of no use to 
,s0 would it be with me when I 
vs of no use. But where were you, 
Rite?” 

_~I was near the boat, between it and 
the sea.” Kate replied, “just where I 
‘4 been thrown. They could not see 
=» and I heard all that passed between 
Walston and the others. But as soon 


¥ went, I got up, and not caring 
»fallagain into Walston’s hands, I took 
fzht in the opposite direction. Thirty- 
s< hours afterwards, when I was half- 
with hunger, I was found by these 
boys, and brought to French 


-French Den?” repeated Evans. 
“That is the name we gave this cave,” 
“1 Gordon, “in memory of a ship- 
veeked Frenchman who had inhabited 
*: good many years before we did.” 
French Den? Severn Shores?” said 
s “I see you have given names 
‘he different parts of the island.” 
Yes,” said Service, “and capital 
ses they are. There are lots of others. 
“s Family Lake, South Moors, Zea- 
«. River, Trap Woods—” 
“Good ! Good ! You can tell me all 
wat that later on—to-morrow, per- 
ts Now I will go on with my story. 
‘il, then, an hour after we left the 
ct we reached a clump of trees, where 
= camped. Next day and for many 
v2 we returned to the place where 
»hoat had been wrecked, and we tried 
i pair her. But we had no tools, 
sept an axe, and with that it was 
ssible to replace the damaged 
es and make her seaworthy even 
little while. _ Besides, the place 
+ most unsuitable for work of the 
~ Sowe started to find another en- 
<pment ina Jess arid region, where 


we might shoot enough to feed us, and 


inhabited and who were its inhabi- 


at the same time be near a river that | tants.” 


would supply us with fresh water. 


“How did he do that?” asked Gor- 


After walking about a dozen miles | don. 


along the coast, we reached a small 
river—” 
“East River,” said Service. 


“ Eight days ago,” said Evans, “Wals- 
ton and all of us—for I was never left 
alone—were out exploring in the forest. 


‘lL was jumping when a flash illumined the sky.” 


“East River be it,” responded Evans. 
“There is a good-sized bay—’ 

“Deception Bay !” said Jenkins. 

“Deception Bay be it!” said Evans, 
with a smile. “There among the rocks 
in a sort of harbour—’ 

“ Bear Rock,” said Costar. 

“Well, Bear Rock, then, my boy,” 
said Evans, with a nod. “There was 
no difficulty in finding a camping place 
there. And if we could have got the 
boat round we could perhaps m_ time 
have repaired her sufliciently. So off 
we went, and although she was more 
than half full of water, we managed to 
tow her round to the harbour, where 
she is now sate.” 

“The boat is at Bear Rock?” asked 
Briant. 

“Yes, my boy, and Ido not think it 
would be impossible to repair her if we 
only had the tools—” 

“But we have the tools, Mr. Evans,” 
said Donagan, interrupting. 

“So Walston supposed when he acci- 
dentally discovered that the island was 


After three or four hours’ walking up 
the bank of East River, we reached the 
shore of a large lake, out of which the 
stream flowed, And then judge of our 
surprise when we found a curious Be 
paratus washed up on to the beach. It 
was a framework of canes, on which 
there was stretched—” 

“Our kite!” exclaimed Donagan. 

“Our kite,” added Briant, “which 
fell into the lake.” 

“Oh, it was a kite, was it?” said 
Evans. “We did not think of that ; 
and the machine bothered us a good 
deal, I can tell you. Anyhow, we saw 
it could not have made itself. Then it 
must have been made on the island. 
Then the island was inhabited! By 
whom ? That was what Walston wanted 
toknow. As for me, from that very day 
I resolved to escape. Who were the 
inhabitants of this island? Even if 
they were savages they could not be 
worse than the murderers of the Severn. 

“From that moment, however, I was 
guarded night and day.” 
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“And how was French Den dis- 
covered ?” asked Baxter. 

“T am coming to that,” answered 
Evans; “but, before I go on, tell me 
what you did with that big kite. Was 
it a signal ?” 

Gordon told the sailor what had been 
done. What their object had been, 
how Briant had risked his life for the 
sufety of all, and found that Walston 
was still on the island. 

“You are a brave boy,” said Evans, 
seizing hold of Briant by the hand and 
giving it a hearty shake. 

Then he continued,— 

“You will understand, then, that 
Walston had only one thing to trouble 
about after that, and that was to dis- 
cover who were the inhabitants of this 
island. If they were natives, could he 
enter into communication with them ? 
If they had been shipwrecked, had they 

‘ot the tools we wanted? In that case 
i would not refuse their help in re- 
pairing the boat. So we began to find 
out—very cautiously, Ineed hardly say. 
We advanced pcan carefully explor- 
ing the right bank of the lake till we 


were given not to fire a gun under any 
circumstances.” 

“Nevertheless we found you out,” 
said Evans; “and how could it be 
otherwise? It was on the night of the 
23rd that one of the men arrived in 
sight of French Den by the south shore 
ot the lake. Il luck had it that a beam 
of light for a moment shot out on to 
the clit!—probably from your lantern 
when the door was opened for a moment. 
Next morning Walston came away to 
reconnoitre, and during a part of the 
evening he remained hidden among 
the high grass a few yards from the 
stream—” 

“We knew that,” said Briant. 

“How!” 

“Gordon and I found the fragments 
of a pipe that Kate recognised as being 
Walston’s.” 

“Right !” said the sailor; “ Walston 
lost it while he was away, and he made 
a deal of fuss about it when he came 
back. So you see we knew of the 
existence of your little colony, and 
while he lay in the grass he saw you 
running about on the opposite side of 


“‘We managed to tow her round to the harbour.” 


reached the south corner. But not a 
human being did we see, not a sound 
did we hear. 

“That,” said Briant, “was because 
we kept to French Den, and orders 


the stream—and_ he came back to the 
camp and told his companions what he 
had seen. A conversation between him 
and Brandt I happened to overhear, 


and it told me what was in preparation | 


against French Den. Well, abou 
twelve hours ago, I took advantage o 
the absence of Walston and the other: 
who had left me in charge of Forbe 
and Rock, and I got away. To throv 
the scoundrels off the scent, or rathe 
to have a good start, I went on som 
distance in advance. It was about te 
o'clock when I started in earnest. The 
found me out almost immediately, an 
gave chase. They had their guns. 
had only my sailor’s knife. The chas 
Jasted all day. By cutting off on th 
slant through the woods, I struck th 
left bank of the lake, so that I had t 
get round the south end, for [ knew fro. 
what I had overheard that you ha 
your camp on the bank of a stream flov 
ing westward. I rounded the lake an 
cane up along this shore, but I foun 
Forbes and Rock at my heels all tl 
time. The storm came on. It mac 
my flight more difficult, for by tl 
light of the lightning my pursuers coul 
seeme. At length [reached the strear 
If I could put it between myself an 
the villains, I might consider myse 
safe. So I ran, and I was just jum) 
ing in when a flash illumined tl 
sky. Immediately there was the repo: 
of a gun—a bullet grazed my shoulde 
I jumped into the river, and in a fe 
strokes I wason this side hidden amor 
the bushes, while Rock and Forly 
were on the other shouting to eac 
other: ‘Did you hit him?’ ‘T belies 
you!’ ‘Then he is at the bottom 
‘Rather, and dead as dead!’ * And 
good job too!’ And off they wer 

nd it is a good job. They'll see if 
am as dead as dead before long. I sox 
got out of the bushes, and came up t 
wards the angle of the cliff. I hea 
the dog bark. I _shouted—the do 
opened—and here I am in your mid 
to help you clear the scoundrels out 
the island.” 

And he spoke the words with su 
energy that the boys all stood up as 
ready to follow him. 

Then Evans was told what had ha 
ened during the last twenty month 
10W the schooner had left New Zealan 

crossed the Pacitic, got wrecked on t 
island, how the remains of the shi 
wrecked Frenchman had been foun 
and the colony settled at French Den 

“And for twenty months,” said Evar 
“no ship has been sighted from t 
island ?” 

“ Not one,” answered Briant. 

“Have you got any signals ?” 

“Yes, a mast at the top of the cliff. 

“ And it was not seen /” 

“No,” said Donagan, “but then - 
took it down six weeks ago, so that 

should not attract Walston’s attentio 

“And you did well, ny boys. } 


uard. 
should we hi; 

ith such rascals instead of 1 
honest folks we should he so glad 
have come and help us?) Our colony 
not too strong! Henceforth a tight 
in store for us, a fight for our very liy 
and none can say what will be 4 
issue,” 

“Heaven has protected you till nc 
my children,” said Kate, “and will ; 
abandon youat last. Here has this ry 
been sent.” 

“You can depend on me, my ba 


“ 
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and I depend on you, and I promise you 
ve will not make a bad defence of it.” 

“But,” said Gordon, “is it not possi- 
ble to avoid fighting altogether, if 
Ae would “agree to feave the 
island?” 

~What do you mean, Gordon ?” asked 
Briant. 

-I mean that he and his friends 
would have gone already if they had 
ben able to use their boat! Is that 
not so, Mr. Evans ? ” 

Certainly.” 

“Well, then, if you were to enter into 


negotiations with them, and give them ; 
the tools they want, would they accept { 


the offer? I know it may be repugnant 
toyou to enter into negotiations with 
wurderers, but to get rid of them, to 


avoid an attack that may cause much ! 


bloodshed, it might be worth our while. 
What do you say, Mr. Evans?” 

“Itisnot only tools they want, but 
anmunition! ‘That they have enough 
toattack you is true ; but to go away 
wother lands they would want much 
nore. They will ask forit! They will 
demand it! Will you give it to 
them ?” 


“Certainly not,” said Gordon. 


§ Listen. Walston, you know, cannot : 


| leave the island without the boat. 
! boat can be repaired, I am sure, and 
+ Walston has only given up repairing 
{ her for want of tools.” 

“1f it hadn’t been for that, he would 
have been far away before now,” said 
Baxter. 

“As you say, my boy; now, if you 


even suppose he does not pillage French 
Den, he will be off without troubling 
about you.” 

“Well, and what if he does?” asked 
Service. 

“Why,” said Evans, “how can you do 
the same if the boat is no longer 
there ?” 

“What !” 


said Gordon. “Do you 
trust to the boat to take us off the 


island?” 
” 


be made to carry us several hundred 
miles?” 
“Several hundred miles !” exclaimed | 
Evans. “Only thirty, you mean !” j 
“Ts it not the sea, then, that extends 
all round this island?” asked Dona- 


The ; 


“On the west, yes,” said Evans ; “but 
on the south, north, and east, only chan- 
nels that you can cross in a few hours.” 

“Then we were not wrong in thinking 
land was near us?” asked ‘Gordon. 

“Wo,” said Evans. “And there is a 
good-sized land to the east.” 

“Yes!” said Briant. “In the east 


. where I saw the white patch, and the 
help Walsten to repair his boat, and : 


{ 
' 
| 
' 
| me How,” asked Baxter, “can that boat 
\ 
i 


gan. 


glare—” - 

“A white patch, did you say? That 
was a glacier. And aglare? That was 
the flame of a volcano, whose position is 
given on the maps. You know where 
you are, don’t you?” 

“On one of the isolated islands of the 
Pacitic Ocean,” said Gordon. 

“On an island? Yes! Isolated? 
No! It belongs to one of the numerous 
archipelagoes off the coast of South 
America! And as you have given 
names to the capes, and bays, and 
stream, I suppose you have named the 
island. What do you call it?” 

“Charman Island, after the name of 
our school,” said Donagan. 

“Charman Island!” replied Evans. 
“Well, then, it has two names, for it is 
already called Hanover Island!” 


(To be continued.) 


Qm BrecepHaLvs had not long been 
5 awake, and was taking his usual 
wming constitutional round the pla- 
-a of Tehbali, when Virgil came to 
va, saying, i 

[have just had pointed out to me, 
ita troop of armed men in the distance, 
“o seem to be coming this way. 
jad stringent orders that no one was 
tlw allowed to visit the works without 
spus. I think it will be well to arm 
‘» negro guard, and go and meet this 
-rpicious-looking troop. 

“Very well,” replied the baronet, 
nth supreme indifference. _ : 
Tne baronet resumed his constitu- 
‘ruil for an hour precisely, watch in 
wl and then seating himself in a 
ard ehair, he buried his head in the 
“unpean newspapers — they were 
-aght him every morning by a special 
osvnger from Berber. 

‘Gordon named Governor - General 
Soudan !” he exclaimed aininute 
+. “Reached Khartoum, having 
l the desert alone on a camel! 
ike him !” murmured Sir Buce- 
‘4s, as he hurriedly glanced over 
Times.” “ That, no doubt, is the 
nation of Mauny’s delay at Khar- 


Meanwhile Wirgil had armed the 
zy guard, and marshalling them in 
sule file, had taken the lead down 
t-rad. In twenty minutes his hun- 
‘si warriors, agile as panthers, were in 
‘plain beyond the village, and stood 
vinttle array 
& the range 
‘rma the first 


ainst the new comers | 
or about two gunshots ; 
huts. The enemy soon | 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LAURIE. 


@HAPTER XV.—THE SONS OF THE LAKE. 


'‘ appeared. Their caravan consisted of 
one camel, bearing a kind ot closed 
palanquin with Gertrude and Fatima 
within. Three others following, on 
which Norbert, Doctor Briet, and Ma- 
brouki, all gagged and chained, had 
journeyed five days; the rear was 
brought up by the dwarf of Rhadameh, 
mounted on a magnificent Arab steed, 
and followed by his negro guard. 

At the first glimpse Virgil saw that it 
was his master, and knew that some 
misfortune had happened. But his 
intrepid heart knew no hesitation. 

“Halt!” he cried, stepping out alone 

| twenty paces in advance of the troop. 

; “What are your intentions? Why bo 

j you keep these gentlemen prisoners, 

| and subject them to this shameful 
treatment ?” | 

Kaddour had ridden up to head his } 

| troop. Surprised at first by the unex- j 

| pees resistance, he quickly recovered 
his audacity on finding that his own 


| guard was three times stronger than 
| the opposing one. 

| “My intention is,” he replied arro- 
| gantly, “to take possession of the Peak 
' of Tehbali. Surrender instantly, unl 
you wish to be annihilated to a man! 

“Surrender our arms!” exclaimed 
Virgil. ‘“ Wretched dwarf, you shall 
swallow them first !” 

He turned round, and, drawing his 
sword, gave the word of command to 
‘his troop, “Make ready! Present! 
Fire!” 

To the extreme surprise of both, the | 
command was not obeyed on either 
side. One of the dwart’s officers left 


the ranks, and came up to speak te him ; 
whilst Chaka hkewise it his comrades 
and, approaching Virgil, said, pointing 
to the neuro guard of the daerk. 

“The sons of the Great Lake war not 
against each other. Command us what 
thou wilt, except to fire upon our 
brethren.” 

At the same time the dwarf's officer 
Was saying, 

“These men are, like ourselves, the 
children of the Great Lake countries. 
Brothers do not fight.” 

“Brothers do not fight?” repeated 
Kaddour, pale with rage. “Wait a 
little, Madouppa, I will teach thee to 
speak to me in that tone.” 

Taking a revolver from his holster, 
he took fleliberate aim at the officer as 
ie stood before him, and blew out his 

rains. 

“Now will you march on?” yelled 
Kaddour to the negroes. 

“We will march, but against thee, if 
thou darest again to threaten us,” re- 
plicd the foremost. “We are thy 
soldiers, and have sworn fidelity to 
thee, but not as against our brethren.” 

Kaddour foamed at the mouth and bit 


his nails in impotent rage. But he saw 


+ that his anger was all in vain, and 


muttered in a choked voice, 

“Well, then, file to the left, and let 
us return whence we came !” 

But Virgil was not going to suffer 
this. He had been a silent spectator of 
the scene, and he intended to free his 
master. , 

“Wait,” he cried, rushing at him. 
“There is no reason why we should not 
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fight, though our troops refuse to do so. 
Come on, and Jet the conqueror take 
the prisoners !” 

This bold challenge was loudly ap- 
plauded_by the negro guard on both 
sides. They knew well how to appre- 
ciate deeds of valour. 

Without pausing for a reply, Virgil 
threw himself upon Kaddour with up- 
lifted sword. The dwarf had only time 
to parry the first blow by making his 
horse curvet, and to thrust with his 
tine Damascus steel blade. Virgil stood 
on guard, when suddenly his sword, 
being of an inferior make, broke short 
offas the blades met. Every one thought 
he was done for. But not so. Scareely 
was he disarmed when he bounded like 
a tiger at the dwarf's throat, and, seiz- 
ing him in his strong hands, lifted him 
bodily out of the saddle and hurled him 
to the ground, where he held him 
pinned down by the knee before the 
wretch could move a finger in his own 
defence. 

The brave deed was loudly cheered 
by both sides. Had Virgil been armed, 
there is no doubt that the dwarf would 
then and there have expiated his mis- 
deeds. As it was, he was almost 
strangled by the grip of the Algerian. 
But when the first moment of anger was 
over, Virgil thought he had better not 

ush his victory any further, seeing that 
fis enemy was down and apparently 
stunned, He made a sign, therefore, to 
his men to carry away the inanimate 
body of the dwarf. 

The negro guard of Kaddour came up 
at once to fraternise with the men of 
Tehbali. They screamed and danced, 
and embraced each other alternately. 
It was evident that there could be no 
question in future of any enmity be- 
tween them. Perhaps the dwarf’s guard 
were the most satistied with a result 
that delivered them for ever from his 
malice; the murder of Madouppa was a 
sign to them of the way in which he 
intended to be obeyed. They let them- 
selves therefore be led away without 
protest, and did not even make a 
pretence of opposing Virgil, who had 

astened at once to the prisoners, 

It was the work of two minutes to 
deliver Norbert Mauny, the Doctor, and 
Mabrouki from their bonds, and to take 
Gertrude and Fatima out of the palan- 
quin. They had witnessed the fore- 
goin scene from behind the closed 

linds of their prison. Norbert’s first 
thought on regaining his freedom was 
to put Gertrude out of the reach of 
further danger. He at once sent her on 
in front with the Doctor and Fatima. 
He then commissioned Virgil to enroll 
the dwarfs guards among his own 
troops. But after consultation among 
themselves the officers declined_ the 
offer, saying that the dwarf of Rha- 
dameh having been beaten in fair com- 
bat, they would make no opposition 
against his having personally to bear 
the consequences of vig defeat ; but it 
would be incompatible with their 
honour as free lances to enter the ser- 
vice of the conqueror, just as, in like 
manner, they could not in honour make 
war against their brethren. They added 
that they were sure of employment 
elsewhere. The Mahdi was marching 
on Khartoum ; they would go at once, 
and take service under his banner. 


Norbert could not but honour thtse 
chivalrous motives (so eften noted by 
travellers) in the poor children of the 
Lake countries, exiled and homeless as 
they were. He asked them to accept 
some refreshment as a favour to him- 
self, and, cordially shaking hands with 
their otticers, he bade them farewell, 
and hastened to climb the Peak of Teh- 
bali once again. 

He was followed by the negro guard 
under Virgil. The unconscious Kad- 
dour was carried on a shield by four 
men, and in the distance resembled 


nothing so much as a piece of roast beef | 


on a large dish, as Sir Bucephalus re- 
marked on seeing the approaching pro- 
cession. 

Norbert’s first care was to have the 
dwarf conveyed to the chamber vacated 
by the three “commissioners of con- 
trol.” This room opened off from the 
right hand side of the circular passage. 
The Doctor was requested by Norbert 
to attend to the dwart's injuries, and a 


sentinel was posted at the door of the ; 


room. Norbert then hastened to the 
drawing-room, where Gertrude, hardly 
as yet recovered from her terrible agi- 
tation, smilingly awaited him. 


Now that the danger was past, they 


could measure its extent. What would | 


have become of them had it not been 
for the sudden disatfection of the two 
troops, and the heroic presence of mind 
of Virgil? There was no doubt but 


that the dwarf of Rhadameh would | 


have destroyed the works, pillaged the 
observatory, murdered every man in 
Tehbali, perhaps with horrible tor- 
ments. Now they were free and vic- 
torious, and he was in their power ! 

Had Norbert given rein only to his 
indignation at the presumption of the 
miserable charlatan in daring to raise 
his eyes to Gertrude, and to subject 
himself (Norbert) to such ignominious 
treatment, he would have made short 
work of the wretch, but with a deli- 
cacy of sentiment that all noble natures 
will appreciate, he mistrusted his first 
impulse so far as to postpone carrying 
it out whilst the dwarf lay uncon- 
scious; and hence his first act was to 
request the Doctor to attend to the 
prisoner. 

Briet reported the dwarf as still in- 


sensible, and suffering apparently fron 
cerebral congestion. All idea of capita 
punishment was set aside for the tim 
therefore, since no one kills a stume: 
and defenceless enemy. 

The question also arose as to whethe 
it was not, after all, a fortunate concur 
rence that he should be still alive, to 
he might turn out to be a useful hostag 
with reference to the Mogaddem « 
KRhadameh and the Cherofa  triln 
This was the unanimous opinion atte 
they had discussed the facts that ha 
come to light, and had thanked Virg 
profusely for the brave heroism tha 

ad changed the tragic situation int 
one of rejoicing and triumph. 

Gertrude recounted the episode ¢ 
Gordon's telegram and the witchcrai 
by which Kaddour had tried to dazz| 
her. There could be no doubt that } 
was perhaps the most important pe 
sonage in the Soudan, owing to the e 
tent of his knowledge and his occu 
power. It might well be that fate ha 
put into Norbert’s hands the sole we: 
pon whereby to subdue, not merely tl 
tribes of the Soudan, but the popul: 
tion of all Mussulman lands. The 
had boasted that in his hands the Malu 
was but a pu pet who would dance | 
his piping. e Mahdi was certain 
marching upon Khartoum, and if tl 
despatches of Gordon were stopped a1 
changed as seen by Gertrude, this 
dered the approaching advent of : 
English army of relief less and less pr 
bable. In fine, it was all-important 
guard their hostage, even if only tro 
the narrow personal point of view th: 
their workmen at Tehbali needed r 
cruiting. 

It was necessary, then, to cure hii 
and to keep him in sight, for the cor 
mon safety depended perhaps on | 
life. 

Virgil received orders to double t 
uard outside the prison-room, and 
xe on the watch against the certa 

attempt of the prisoner, once afo 
again, to make good his escape. 

“Do not fear but that I shall ke 
my eye on him,” he answered, wh 
Norbert gave him his instructions ; ‘ 
am not going to be done by a miserat 
insect like that !” 

(To be continued.) 
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BIRDS THAT SING, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


nwever i ive you a few useful 
: sahil ie ‘ten think about those 
« girl readers who keep just one wee 
and no more as @ musical companion, 


By Gorpon STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


Ady 


because the advice given in ‘‘ Doings for the 

Month” is addressed chiefly to breeders, 
To begin with, the gneston, faces me: 

“Is it mght to keep birds in cages at all?” 


T was a boy who was the occa- 

sion of my writing this paper 
—one of our Own Boys—one of 
our boldest of boys. 
querying the Editor, and the fol- 
lowin 


I 


He was 


s his query—or, rather, 
nd-fifty queries rolled 


into one—‘ Please tell me all 
abote all the burds as sings, 
and what they does when you 
taches them triks.” 
will of course observe the ease 
and freedom of his orthography, 
and the charming simplicity of 
his grammar. 

Now, to tell you abont ‘all 
the burds 
course be 
bility; the Boy's Own Paper 
would still be in existence, no 
doubt, but I would not, for it 
would take a thousand years, 


The 


reader 


would of 
cal impossi- 


as sings” 
ap 


and a day or two over, to 
complete the task. 


Strictly speaking, it is not so, I like to 
hear them in the wild woods, in copse, in 
hedge, on moorland, or—as in the case of 
the larks—fanning with their wings the 
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snow-white clouds. But to buy a poor 
wee songster from a bird-shop, and give it a 
better and bigger and cleaner cage, better 
food and a cheerier home, is doing good to 
that one wee bird. Of course, you might 
let it fly away, but it would hardly fly far 
ere it came to grief in some way. 
other hand, we are often asked about when 
to take this or that fledgeling from its nest. 
Now, personally, I discountenance this 
practice altogether, as being cruel to the 
parent birds, and as often as not to the 
Hedgeling itself, because young birds re- 
quire feeding every hour from sunrise till 
dusk, and few boys will take such trouble. 

Cages.—Articles on these have already 
appeared in these columns. We refer you 
to them. Only remember that different 
sorts of birds require different sorts of cages, 
and these can always be got at the bird- 
shops. Get them as large and roomy as 
possible. Keep them always clean and 
dry. Never hang them in a draught nor in 
smoke or steam, nor too near the roof, if 
gas burns in the room. Cover up in winter 
with some woollen wrap, not too closely, 
however. If you do all this, the bird will 
be healthy. The perch should be scraped 
now and then. 

Food.—Generally speaking, I object to 
over much fancy food. The plainer the 
diet the better, and the more near we are 
to natural food the safer we shall be. But 
regularity in feeding is essential, while the 
seeds shauld be free from dust, and the soft 
food sweet and perfect. 

Water.—All birds want it to drink, and 
nearly all like a bath. It should be pure, 
Sort, and filtered. Hard water breeds 
many an ill in the bird-cage. Use your 
own judgment in giving the hath ; say once 
a day in summer and once a week in 
winter, but all depends on the weather. 

Freedom.—I_ am very particular about 
this. The song-bird should have a good 
big fly round the room every day. It is 
better not to force him back. ‘Aiter he 
has ‘“‘knocked about” for a time and ex- 
amined everything, he will suddenly 
remember he zs the proud owner of a beau- 
tiful cage, and will fly home to see that all 
is safe. When he pops in, quietly shut the 
door. It is best not to feed when out of the 
cage, Only the bath may be given on the 
floor, 

Dishes and Fountains.—Never use tin, 
always glass or earthenware. 
worth gold. 

I shall now mention a few of our most 
useful song-birds, and say a word or two 
about each. The list is necesxa 
owing to lack of space; but, as 
the Editor is always willing to answer an: 
single query, or even two, or—well, yes 
sometimes three. 

The Cunary.—Pray get some one to pur- 
chase for you who does know a cock from a 
hen. I like a bright-coloured, tallish, perky, 
cheeky chap that can look you straight in 
the face, and sum you up; who carries him- 
self well, is not nervous, and seems as inde- 


vendent as an Irishman on fair day. That 
is the bird for me. He will sing. But do 


not give him sugar except now and then, 
nor crushed hemp, nor dainties, except 
oceasionally a morsel ot sweet apple, green 
food, and plain black and white canary- 
seed. So dual he be healthy. 

The Nightingale.—This entrancing war- 
bler, who comes in April and leaves us so 
soon, who builds a nest at the foot of a 
hedgerow or thorn-bank, a nest so artistic- 
ally rabbishy that it easily escapes notice, 
and who sings so loudly and so melodiously, 
hoth by night and by day, is often kept as 
acaze-bird, and if well and carefully treated 
he remain in health for a long time. 
The bird requires a peculiar cage and a 
mixed diet. He is somewhat fastidious, 
but will sencrally eat German paste made 


On the | 


That hint ix | 


warm, egg and bread crumbs, meal worms, 
ants’ egys—the larve of the ant although 
called eges ; they can be bought in the shops 
in winter and gathered fresh in summer by 
stirring up an ant heap—scraped raw meat, 
etc. But vary the diet. During moulting 
guard against draughts, put a few drops of 
tincture of iron in the water after the first 
week and tinge it with saffron, give ants’ 
eves, spiders, meal worms, and small 
beetles. 

Another of our sylvan warblers is the 
Blackcap, whose song is somewhat like that 
of the nightingale, and in a measure con- 
soles us when the latter flies away to sun- 
nier lands. He prefers the copse in which 
to build rather than court too close a com- 
panionship with mankind. The cage as 
well as the food is the same as that for the 
nightingale, but with the addition of what- 
ever fruit is in season and ripe. Flies and 
beetles will be relished, and gentles. They 
are more hardy than the nightingale. And 
here is ‘‘wot he does when you taches 
him.” He pipes tunes, and very prettily, 
too. I will tell you about the “ taching” 
presently. 

The Garden Warbler and Whitethroat, 
large and small, are charming cage-birds, 
and treated in much the same way as the 
above. 

The Redstart is another of the same class, 
T can highly recommend him. The feeding 
is the same, and he will pipe tunes exceed- 
ingly well, and is, moreover, a happy fe: 
lucky sort of a chap, and by no means shy 
This is to his advantage when he becomes 
a boy's bird. 

The Robin is a warbler T hate to see ina 
cage. He is tame enough out of doors for 
anything, and if in winter he chooses to 
come in, why, take no notice, let him come 
out and inas he chooses, but if you make 
a fuss he will become wild and tly away, 
like the wee bird in the beautiful Jacobite 
song : 

© He'll shake his wings wi’ anger, 
‘This is no a place for me, 
I'll tarry here nae langer.” 


My own robin is so tame that he sin; 
detiance at the cat while 1 am feeding t 
dogs. 

“*T'd like to eat you,” says Pussy, 

“I know you would,” says Robin, as he 
icks up a crumb from under her nose—* I 
Know you would, miss, but first catch your 

hare.” 

So pray do not cage poor Bobbie. 

The Blackbird.—This delightful but some- 
what dirty fellow is a charming and melo- 
dious songster. The voice of the thrush is 
ringing and joyous, that of Blackie fiute- 
like and almost pathetic. He also pipes 
and mimics. He loves the outdoor sun- 
shine, so when the weather is fine alw 
put out the cave. Have a big wicker one, 
with a wooden or canvas top, then he can 
hang all day out in the sun. Food: He is 
an insect and worm eater, and dearly loves 
aslug or snail, with plenty of ripe garden 
fruit and German paste to eat when he 
thinks of it, or ground oat-paste made with 
milk. 

The Thrush is a bird to be fed and treated 
in much the same way. If you give snails, 
do not forget that the bird must havea stone 
on which to smash them. A paste of pea- 
meal makes a good chanze. All home-made 
pastes, however, are apt to be forgotten till 
they turn sour. The German paste sold by 
grocers, called ‘‘Soddy’s,” is good and 
handy. 

The Linnet.—The song of this interesting 
little bird is very sweet, and well rewards 
one for the care bestowed upon it. It is 
grey when young, but afterwards assumes 
a beautiful rose tint on its breast, which 
then earns for it the title of Rose Linnet. 
When older it turns to brown. The bird 


should always be fed by its owner; it wi 
thus become quite a kind of love-bird t: 
wards him alone. Food : Seeds—canary 
rape, and now and then, as a treat, a litt! 
hemp. As I have often warned my reader. 
this Tatter is too stimulating fur nearly a 
hirds, impairs the constitution and destroy 
the power of song. Give your linnet plent 
of chickweed, groundsel, plantain, ete. 
plenty of water and sand. 

Gravel, I ought to add, as most boy 
know, is essential to the digestion of a 
birds 

The Goldfinch, —This is probably the mo 
beautiful of all our finches. It is great 
sought after, owing to the fact that it bree 
freely with the canary, producing what a 
called mules. Though apparently ove 
active and even wild in the cage, it 
nevertheless exceedingly tractable a 
affectionate, and makes a most interesti 
and lovely pet. It is also very clever, 4 
easily taught tricks. Food: The staple 
diet is the usual seeds, canary chiefly, th 
linseed, rape, and more sparingly maw ' 
poppy seed), with a little hemp—not 
together; the bird may make its choice, or 
the hemp must not be overdone. 

The Bullfinch.—Though neither so g 
nor shapely, some would say this bird 
even more beautiful in plumage than 1 
goldie. The principal value of the n 
finch lies in his power to pipe tunes. Fe 
in the same way as you would the goldit 

The Skylark and Woedlark are m 
prized for their song, especially the lat! 
German paste may form the principal d: 
with crushed hemp aad biscuit crumb, ' 
the woodlark is rather more dainty < 
likes the addition of a little boiled m 
very finely mashed or minced with 
bread or biscuit crumb. It should not 
forgotten that larks must have a turt 
grass in the cage, and the more frequer 
this is changed the better. 

From the skylark to the starling mi 
be considered a down-come in more w 
than one. Yet I cannot omit saying a 
words in favour of this saucy old ra 
with his comical phiz and his winning wi 
He is a bird I am exceedingly fond of, 
no one could be otherwise who possess 


specimen for a single week. It is not 
his coat is so glossy and so full of met 
sheen or that his song is sweet. Indee 


song, socalled, he possesses very little, 


in all his ways, in all his tricks 
manners, he is delightful. He can tal 


well as a parrot, and pipe tunes near! 
well as a bullfinch. Moreover, he o 
not to be really a cage-bird, for if you 
reared him from a fledgeling he will fc 
you anywhere, on your shoulder or o 
Then considering that he is about 
cheapest bird in the market, I think 
right in advancing that he is out and 
aboy’s bird. Only, mind you, do not 
a wild one out of the woods. Food : 
like the raven or jackdaw, he will eat 
thing that is going, and smack his lips 
it. Only he needs a paste of some 
bread-and-milk and green food. Pler 
water, too, and gravel in abundance. 
Well, surely, from all these song 
any boy who wishes to may select ap» 
Many birds, notably, perhaps ¢ 
himself, can be taught to draw either 
orseed. The apparatus is sitmple an 
whole tuition only needs a little pati 
I can never disabuse my mind, how 
of the idea that there is cruelty in it 1 
birdie. I do not like it any more tha: 
the wheel attached to the squirrel’s 
It is bad enough, in all conscience, t. 
demn a creature to perpetual imprisor 
without the addition of hard labour. 
To teach your starling to speak is a 
of another calibre. To do this you 
get the bird to be very fond of you to 
with; secondly, he must be taught 7 
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sat of his cage ; and thirdly, the words 
mest be taught singly, not in sentences ; 
fourthly, they ought to be as free from »’s 
a: powible; and fifthly, you must have 
jeneverance. “‘ Pretty Dick!”- “Doctor!” 
“Good morning! ” _¢* Breakfast!” ‘Do 
you want your breakfast?” A starling of 
imine could never say ‘‘ pet,” but ‘‘ peck,” 
“pretty peck!” ‘They soon learn to string 
entences together very deftly. 


In teaching the starling or any other bird , 


By 


Tone time it was thouglit that all the 
parks in this country were going to be 
socked with giraffes, and that great profit 
vould be derived from their sale, as a good 
many were born in the Zoological Gardens ; 
ufortonately, none have arrived for more 
tan twenty years. ne thousand pounds 
was paid for three, so they would have been 
vell worth cultivating. ou all remember 
the little hippopotamus (now a very big 
hippopotamus) which was born next door 
them. I don't know exactly what he 
ik valued at; but if you want one, a 
daler on the Continent, has a young one 
ixsale just now, for which he asks £500. 
Did you see the birds of Paradise in the 
nwect-house? wonderful objects they were. 
Fur or five species were there in succes- 
sa, but none of ‘them Hae long. a0 
vx paid in Singapore for the two firs 
el arrived there: that is, taking all risk 
siexpense of their carriage home ; £200 
tthe next pair; and £150 for the last 
“we I should say that of course the 
_uesT have given throughout represent 
<arle the value of the animals here, not 
=the euntries where they are obtained ; 
toagh it often happens that, if you do 
know the tricks and dodges of the 
ives, you will pay more for common 
‘ngs, such as parrots and monkeys, in 
own land, than you would on this side 
wean. Indeed, I believe you will, as a 
-» pay less for them by buying of Cross 
“Juurach, who import them in thousands, 
a you would on thre wharves, or iY the 
vket-places of seaport towns abroad. 
heat ine comes i think of the difticul- 
-«i capture, of transport to the coast, of 
‘uent, of the cost of freight home, of 
attending: changes of climate and 
ad then of the limited demand and 
‘tain sale, the wonder is, not that high 
are charged for foreign beasts, but 
they are to be got any price. Dealers 
wamard ships as soon as they get into 
-Dwks, and often_pick up barzains from 
lors or stewards who have exchanged 
Les or other articles fer curious animals 
trad, and they have also their agents 
collecting for them in different parts 
tue world, who sometimes charter a 
ship to take a large consignment. 
ry profitable Dusiness it is, in spite 
k. In Mexico I met an cold Gee 
an ne into many secrets of the 
a meee year he used to start off to 
. -tart of the globe where canaries found 
vale sale, bringing: with him some thou- 


y: i: When they were all 
. “ 2. yw 
of those bire his route leisurely, 


iat, he retraced. out 
up any curiosities, living or dead, 
‘came in his way, and these he disposed 


‘3 I met hin his journey 
ery pe ncvora Cruz, Puello, and 
‘ity of Mexico, and he sold his canaries 
sinm he. to £4 apiece. I doctored the 

‘iuan for a bad touch of fever, and he 
‘Sd me his very choicest canary, which 


to pipe tunes you proceed much on the 


tinctly two or even three notes at a time 
and over and over again. Do not expect 
him to do it immediately after you. 
note that he is intently 
enough. 

There should be nothing to distract 
thought during the lessons. 

Need I add that cutting the tongue is as 
preposterous as tt is barbarous ? 


| 
same lines; but, in this case, whistle dis- | 


If you 


listening that is 


There are bird organs. Well, some 
people may need them, but whistling is one 
of my very few gifts, so Ido not want them. 
Mind, I am presuming that you have only 
one bird. t you have another, and that 
other is an accomplished piper, by all 
meaas let him assist. I should have said 
above that before commencing lessons the 
tune should be whistled over, for it is with 
the whole tune the bird falls in love, not 
with one particular note or bar. 


HOW TO BUY A MENAGERIE. 


Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, C.M.Z.S., ETC. 


PART III. 


I declined. Some months later, on arriving 
at the Danish settlement of St. Thomas, 
West Indies, I found quite a cargo of live 
stock awaiting me from him, including a 
splendid tree-boa twelve feet long, four 
iguanas, a large alligator (at least, I believe 
so, but this one unfortunately was dead 
and “gone ”), and two funny little coons, 
one of which escaped in the post-ottice and 
ate two pounds’ worth of stamps. 

A friend of mine, a planter at Mahaica 
in Demerara, had a manatee (the so-called 
mermaid or sea-cow) contined in a large 
trench on his estate, in the muddy waters 
of which it used to disport itself in a very 
amusing manner. I could not accept it as 
a present, but I promised to do my best 
to superintend its conveyance across the 
Atlantic, for doposit in the Aquarium at 
Brighton or Berlin. So he had a large iron 
tank built for it, gimbal-swung, Tike a 
ship's compass, in order that it might not 
feel the rolling or vibration of the vessel 
(for water animals, even fish, generally die 
of something akin to sea-sickness on board 
ship) and the creature was launched on its 
joutney at a cost of £460. It was dead 
before the Azores were sighted. I men- 
tion this as a sample of the risk and ex- 
pense collectors have to incur. 

You know Sally, of course, the chim- 
panzec at the Zoo, who drinks cups of beef- 
tea, and makes “ buttonholes” of straw for 
her keeper in such an absurdly human 
Nally cost £50 six years ago, but 


way. 
would be worth six times that amount 
now. For a full-grown specimen £200 was 


paid, and for a young gorilla, who lived 
but a few weeks, £150. Gibbons are rather 
valuable monkeys, and fetch from £10 to 
£20, andl the Madagascar and New World 
monkeys are on the whole rarer and worth 
more than others. Most menageries, tra- 
velling or stationary, have, as a rule, more 
common monkeys presented or deposited 
than they can well accommodate. 

Low down in the scale of life there is less 
fixity of commercial value. Take snakes, 
for instance. Yon may buy a full-grown 
rattlesnake or puff-adder for £5, not: much 
when we think of the danger attending the 
manipulation of these deadly reptiles. A 
cobra is priced at the same figure. The 
great snake-eating snake, or hamadryad, 
recently dead after being an inhabitant of 
the Reptile House for many years, was sold 
and bought for £5 as acobra. Sir Joseph 
Favrer discovered the error, and the ser- 
pent’s value rose to £150 at once. The 
common grass snakes on which it was fed 
were purchayed by hundreds at the rate of 
a shilling apiece. (The pretty little smooth 
snake can be obtained from the dealers at 
Bournemouth for five shillings.) A good 
anaconda, or water-boa, is cheap at £30, 
while two hundred guineas have been 
offered for the great and handsome reticu- 
lated python, the largest snake in this 


country, twenty-six feet long, and weigh- 


ing two hundredweight. The West African 
python, which is the serpent one commonly 
sees in exhibitions of all sorts, and of which 
a very large number are imported into 
Hamburg, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and other 
centres of this peculiar trade, is sold at the 
recognised rate of £1 per foot up to ten feet 
in length. Above that they become more 
valuable, so that a python fourteen or fifteen 
feet long would be worth £20, and one of 
twenty feet perhaps £50. Of course bar- 
ains come in one’s way now and then. I 
ught two rattlesnakes of a rare species 
the year before last for five shillings each, 
the owner being glad to get rid of them. 
Shortly before that a daboia, one of the 
most venomous Indian serpents, was offered 
to me for £10. It was the biggest of its 
kind I had ever seen, and was by no means 
dear, but I declined it for want of space in 
my cages just then. Its owner renewed 
his offer to me with abated prices over and 
over again, till at length he came down to- 
seven and sixpence! Another importer, 
having several hundred Californian snakes 
which sold well for a time at fifteen shil- 
lings or £1 apiece, was glad to dispose of 
the lot at the beginning of the winter at 
seven shillings a dozen. I have sold lots 
of little crimson garter snakes a few inches 
long, bred in my own collection, for one 
guinea each. Alligators go for about a £1 
a foot, too, up to three or four feet; con- 
siderably more above that length. Croco. 
diles are more valuable, especially certain 
kinds, I have one about half a yard long 
worth £10. A funny thing about croco- 
diles and alligators is that they grow more 
according to the space in which they are 
kept than the food they eat. Puta small 
one into a tank (they must have plenty of 
warm water or they will not feed at all) 
where he has only just room enongh to. 
turn round comfortably, and he will live 
there quite contentedly for years, for they 
lie motionless for days under any cireum- 
stances, and seem to care very little about 
a long swim or landing. Then put him 
into a big pond, and you will find that in a 
few months he will become double or treble 
his original size—always provided that the 
water be warm—for he would certainly 
never grow an inch in the first situation. 
You can ineasure alligators and croco- 
diles without much difficulty, but you have 
to guess at a snake’s length, unless you can 
get hold of its perfect shed skin (and that 
is a little longer than its owner), because 
you never see a live snake straight. You 
may judge of it best, perhaps, by watching 
it go along the anyle of two walls, and 
measuring the portion of the two sides 
covered as it passes. Appearances are 
very deceptive with serpents ; they usually 
look shorter than they really are. Thus, 
one of five feet will give most people the 
impression that_it is no more than three, 
expecially if its body be thick. f 
Uut-of-the-way things, such as a white 
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elephant, or the white whale exhibited at 
the Westminster Aquarium, naturally com- 
mand extraordinary sums, for which no 
rule can be laid down. So do clever per- 
forming animals, like we see in circuses, 
and monstrosities—tive-legved sheep, two- 
headed calves, and so forth; but these 
would be declined by a zoological society. 
What they call ‘‘ varieties,” however, are 
recognised sometimes as of scientific value ; 
albinos, for instance (white mice and rats 
are familiar examples), me/anoids (black 
animals, just the opposite of albinos), and 
those of unusual mania or form. 

After all, these large prices for $wild 
beasts are not much compared with those 
given for fancy specimens of our own 
domestic animals. When we hear of 12,000 
guineas for a horse, £1,000 for a prize 
St. Bernard, and 850 guineas for the grey- 
ound puppy Fullerton, an seria’ at 
300, or a cave full of performing leopards, 
seems quite an economical hobby by coi- 
parison. But if live things fetch such 
amounts of money, what shall we say to 
the sums paid for dead? The old proverb 


THE 


Ne season of 1888 was distinguished 
chietly by the keenness of its county 
contests, as there is every likelihood that 
of 1889 will be, though it is to be hoped 
that the weather will be more propitious, 
sv that the swampiness of the grounds may 
not reduce cricket almost to the level of a 
yame of chance. Never has the weather 
been more disheartening to cricketers than 
in 1888, and never has the toss for innings 
had such influence on the results. It was 
a bowlers’ year, in which the averages of 
the batsmen sank out of all proportion. 

Australian doings occupied a large share 
of notice among the general public. In 
Australia two English teams played a 
round of matches with signal success. Mr. 
Vernon’s team had indeed the best record 
since George Parr visited Australia five- 
and-twenty years ago, for they played 
twenty-six matches, and only lost one. 
Mr. W. W. Read excelled himself with a 
wonderful average of 65 in eleven-a-side 
matches, though in all matches he sank to 
37 and took second place to Mr. A. E. 
Steddart, who had 38; third on the list, to 
his own and most other people's astonish- 
ment, was Peel with 33; Abel came fourth 
with 27; Mr. T. C. O’Brien was fifth with 
25; Attewell sixth with 21; Bates seventh 
with 19. It was a bad venture for Bates, 
for as he was practising on the Melbourne 
ground a ball hit with terrific force from a 
neighbouring net struck him in the eye, 
and stopped his cricket for ever. Next to 
him came Lord Hawke with 18; and then, 
in order, Mr. A. E. Newton with 16; Mr. 
G. F. Vernon with 15; Mr. M. P. Bowden 
with 15; Rawlin with 14, and Beaumont 
with 7. The bulk of the bowling was done 
by Peel and Attewell, who each averaged 7, 
and accounted between them for 348 
wickets!  Peel’s record of 1,370 overs, 213 
wickets for 7 runs each, being exceptionally 
brilliant. 

Shrewsbury’s team only lost two matches 
during their tour—those against New South 
Wales—and their bowling record has never 
been equalled, Only one out of the eleven 
bowlers tried reached double figures, and 
that was Ulyett with 11! Mr. Docker’s 
average was 3 runsa wicket ; Shrewsbury’s 
was 4, so was Mr. C. A. Smith’s, who took 
98 wickets at that cost ; Mr. Brann’s average 
was 5; Briggs bowled 1,196 overs and took 


about a living donkey being worth more 
than a dead lion doesn’t seem to apply in 
every case. An ezy of the Great Auk, a 
bird which has probably not been entirely 
extinct more than forty years (at any rate, 
it has been seen by people now living, and 
was not rare in 1821)—an egg of this bird 
was sold the other day by public auction 
for 225 guineas, that is, as the auctioneer 
remarked, at the rate of £3,000 per dozen, 
nearly. Dear birds’-eges! Its fortunate 
POeeor paid £18 for it. A skin of this 
bird is worth £300, and there are known to 
be at least 79 skins and 66 eggs in exis- 
tence. £10, too, was given for a little 
butterfly from Assam. If you go to the 
Natural History Museum, in Cromwell 
Road, you will see among the fossils a slab 
of stone about a foot square, showing a 
number of what look like chips and 
seratches to any one who is not a naturalist. 
Yet, for this rough stone the British 
Museum authorities paid £600, and the 
scratches on it are the headless remains of 
, the archeopteryx, the oldest bird yet dis- 
j covered. And in the Berlin Museum is 


CRICKET SEASONS OF 1888 AND 
PART I 


| 208 wickets at 6 runs a-piece ; Pougher ac- 
| counted for 78 wickets at the same rate. Mr. 
| Newham’s average was 8, so was Lohmann’s, 
; Who did most of the bowling and claimed 
| 210 wickets as the result of 1,517 overs; 
| Maurice Read’s average for his 10 wickets 
was 9: and so was Preston's for his 75 
wickets. The batting averages were 
equally good—Shrewsbury’s was 58—but. 
we need not give them in detail; the won-* 
derful bowling was the feature of the trip. 
Once the travelling teams combined their 
forces and fought Combined Australia, 
The match began on February 10th, and 
| lasted through five days. England made 

113 and 137, and Australia only 42 and 82,. 
so that the old country won by 126 runs. 
In this mateh Lohmann and Peel's averazes 
were 5 and 6, while Turner and Ferris’s 
were 7 and 17. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Beal's team left 
Australia to try their fortune in this 
country, and meet with more success in a 
social than in a cricket sphere. They were 
the most genial and most unfortunate of 
teams ; they made more friends and lost 
more matches than any of the Australian 
elevens. The combination was, in fact, 
very weak ; forty matches were played and 
fourteen were lost, and of the nineteen won 
at least six proved successes owing to the 
spin of the coin giving the team first innings 
on a saturated wicket. The great success 
of the tour was the beating at Lord’s in the 
swamp on the 16th of July. The defeats by 
England at Manchester and the Oval atoned 
for this peculiarly lucky victory, and the 
Oval match especially showed conclusively 
how inferior were McDonnell’s men to 
those whom Murdoch so admirably led. 

As always happens with Australian 
teams, the figures, when the battle is over, 
are much poorer than would have heen sup- 
posed. Compare these averaves, which are 
those obtained by the Australians and the 
Englishmen in the representative matches : 


AUSTRALIA. ENGLAND. 
$8. P. Jones +. 24 W.G. Grace 31 
J.J. Lyons +. 20 J. Shuter .. 30 
P. 8. McDonnell .. 20 W. W. Read - 6 
H.Trote .. 618 Sug at + 26 
G. J. Bonnor 1B OK Key .. - 20 
J.J. Ferris 12 A. G. Steel.. 20 
A.H Jarvis 10 Pilling. 19 
A.C. Bannerman.. 10 Barnes. 18 
J. Worrall .. - 9 Abel... on VW 
C.T.B. Turner .. 9 Lohmann .. + 16 


another specimen, with its head entire 
from which we learn that it had teeth an 
jaws like a reptile, and for which no ler 
than £1000 was given—the most importar 
fossil ever found. Some years ago, ver 
mysterious three-toed footprints were ol 
served in certain rocks in America, whic 
seemed to be unmistakably those of gigar 
tic birds ; but as they came just where n 


| birds had any business to be, they excite 


a good deal of discussion, and these foss 
footsteps were much sought after and wei 
purchased eagerly for £200 per footste: 
Since then, very perfect remains of a hu; 
extinct lizard have been duy up, a bru 
which seems to have waddled along upriy) 
on its hind legs, and must have stood nm 
less than fourteen feet high. Now it tun 
out that this great iguanodon’s feet just | 
the aforesaid footprints, but, unfortunatel 
there is nothing very extraordinary alu 
his being in those rocks ; so the happy pu 
chasers at £200 find themselves in poxse 
sion of slabs of sandstone worth abo 
three-and-sixpence ! 


(THE END.) 
1889. 
AUSTRALIA. ENGLAND. 
J.D, Edwards .. 6 Peel .. 
J. McC, Blackham 6 — Briggs 
S.M.J. Woods .. 6 9 Gunn ts 
H. F. Boyle cae | Ulyett o 


But—and this is more surprising—ev: 
the bowling is all the wrong way : 


AUSTRALIA. ENGLAND. 
Turner riggs te € 
Ferris A. G. Steel i 
Boyle Fiowers $ 
Lyons Peel 
Woods Barnes 
Worrall Attewell 
Trott Lohmann .. i 


And yet there can be no doubt th 
Turner's bowling was the mainstay of t 


- eleven, notwithstanding McDonnell’s das 


ing batting, which was of immense servic 
and Blackham’s wicket-keeping, which w 
almost up to its old excellence, and that 
saying a good deal. We need not dw 
on the tour in detail; suffice it to say th 
ainong the fourteen defeats were two fre 
England, two from Nottinghamshire, t: 
from Gloucestershire, two from Shrewsbur: 
Colonial team, one from the Players, a 
one each from Lancashire, Sussex, a 
Leicestershire. 

This year our visitors are to come frc 
Aierica, and the gate-money, instead 
going into the pockets of projectors, is by 
praixeworthy arrangement to be given” 
certain charities. A capital program) 
has been arranged for the Philadelphia 
and our readers would be well advised 
nut in an appearance at oneof the match 

ast time an American team was over hi 
it was overshadowed completely by Aust 
lians. Now it is to have the season to 
self, and will probably receive more att: 
tion, The team will be at Edinburgh 
the 8th of July, playing Gentlemen of Sc 
land; on the 1)th they will be at Liv 
pool ; on the 15th they will meet Gem 
men of Gloucestershire at Bristol. Th 
first appearance in London will be on + 
18th of July, when they play Gentlemer 
Surrey at the Oval; and on the 22nd t} 
go to Lord’s to meet the M.C.C. At To 
Malling on the 25th they meet Gentlen 
of Kent; at Southampton on 2¢th t] 
meet Gentlemen of Hants; and at Po 
mouth on the Ist of August they play 
a match against the United Services. 

(To be continued.) 
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B= boy knows something of the im- 
pudence of the cuckoo: but why does 
itpreter to lay its egg in the nest of the 


The Blackbird. 


wizesparrow? Is it that the cuckoo 


“sing observed the preponderance in num- 
“tof the sparrow over other feathered 
“eds, has arrived at the conclusion that 
+ said sparro 


‘uains that sparrows’ nests have the pre- 
“renee, 
haps for downright daring a pair of 
TERS away the—well—caterpillar. 
could not “bear away the palm;” 
«they could and did build their nest 
*twath the straw roof of an inhabited bee- 
+. They may have imagined that the 
r= were a kind of bird, and, out of a feel- 
:: of loyalty, would not molest them. For 
wt the wren the king of all birds? Hear 
<«Woreestershire boys on Christmas Day: 


The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
*t Mephen’s Day was caught in the furze. 
Athough he is little, his family ‘s great, 

*e pray you, good people, give us a treat.” 


Anstotle described the wren as the king 
‘turds, and this is how the wee creature 
‘<e bythe dignity: All the birds of the 
“ing assembled to elect a king, agreed 

iward the title to that one of their num- 
1 which should fly the highest. The 


BIRD IMPUDENCE. 
By ASHMORE RUSSAN. 
PART II. 


eagle at once soared aloft and distanced all | 
competitors. When its wings were weary, 
and it could soar no higher, it rested awhile 


before returning to the bird parliament to 
claim the crown, Thereupon a wren, 


and flew a few feet higher still, and thus 
obtained the royal title. 

« How’s that, umpire?” 

“The highest peak of impudence. sir.” 

But perhaps it is a myth, like the story 
of the impudent wrens that saved the army 
of William of Orange from destruction by 
awaking the sleeping sentries with the 
noise they made while picking crumbs from 
a drum-head. 

The starling is positively brassy in its 
impudence at pairing-time. A pair of the 
screaming, featuered robbers will appro- 
priate @ pigeon-house, containing perhaps a 

lozen compartments, and hold it against all 
comers until shot or otherwise destroyed. 
Then what does the starling do when its 
young ones are crying for food? Ifa flock 
of sheep is handy the bird will have the 
impudence to settle upon the backs of the 
woolly ones, and examine them in the ex- 
pectation of finding maggots as ceolly as if 
the sheep were so many manure heaps. 
It more often than not happens that one or 
two sheep in a flock are infested, and when 
this is the case the starlings will tly back- 
wards and forwards from the nest to the 
sheep all day. And the sheep actually 
welcome their bold visitors. 

Even the easily alarmed blackbird is im- 
pudent at pairing-time. I once found a 


Common Martin and Swift. 


which had hidden itself away in the fea- 
thers of the mighty bird, left its retreat 


nest on the tines of a pair of harrows that. 
stood upright against a gatepost. The 
tines were covered with weeds and mud, 
so that a firm basis was afforded for the 
nest. 

And now we come to the sparrow, which. 
is impudence personified at all times. [ 
am not alluding to the hedge-sparrow, 
which is impudent eneugh in all conscience, 
but to our dark-polled friend the house- 

xrow. I remember a chimney which, 
after behaving well for a number of years, 
had suddenly fallen inte the bad habit of 
smoking. An examination was made, when 
it was found that the ventilator, a metal: 
tube passed through the wall some three. 
fect above the fireplace, was choked up 
with a house-sparrow’s nest. The sparrows 
evidently had an eye to the diminution of 
labour. A protracted sitting would not be 
necessary. It may have been that an arti- 
ficial chicken-hatcher was in use somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, and that the spar- 


rows had seen it. No eggs were found in 
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the nest; it was too recently built. 
very probable that a spark from the fire 
would have caused a conflagration in the 
ventilator which would have poached the 
eves instead of hatching them, had the nest 
been allowed to remain. 

A story is told of a pair of sparrows that 


It is | 


took ssion of a martin’s nest and 
turned out the rightful owners. For a few 
j; minutes the martins expostulated, flutter- 
: ing round the nest and twittering. This 
| having no effect on the case-hardened spar- 
; rows, they flew away. In a short time 
| they returned with about tifty companions, 


each and every one twittering its loudest 
war-cry. The sparrows treated the war- 
cries with silent contempt. One of them 
looked out, surveyed the enemy, and then 
retired to the interior of the stolen mud 
fortress, 

(To be continued.) 


T]HE military station of Tonghoo, on the 
T lanks of the Sitang river in Lower 
Burma, is now a thriving place, it being 
the terminus of the Rangoon and Irrawaddy 
State railway, an institution which seems 
destined to civilise the country more 
speedily than any other movement of 
modern times. 

At the time of which I write, however, 
but a few years ago, there was no railwa, 
the primeval forest had not as yet heard 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive, and 
the station was in its usual sleepy condi- 
tion, when one morning a rumour arose 


that something unprecedented had hap- | 


vened. Some said the dacoits, or robbers, 
nad carried off the Assistant Commissioner 
to the hills ; others that the Deputy Com- 
inissioner, the chief civil authority, had 
been robbed and murdered ! 

There was quite a rush to the latter 
officer's house, when it turned out that 
rumour, with her thousand tongues, had as 
usual lied, and that it was simply the wife 
of the Deputy Commissioner who had been 
robbed of her jewels! 

That lady had been at an evening party, 
and, coming home late at night very tired, 


had taken off her jewels and thrown them , 


carelessly on her dressing-table before 
retiring for the night. 
Her nurse, in arranging the dressing- 


table in the morning, had found it littered | 


with the empty jewel-cases, but there were 
no jewels to replace in them! Alarmed, 
she called her mistress, and together they 
searched, but all to no purpose. It was a 
very serious loss for 
the jewels being gifts and valuable. 

Major L., the Beputy Comnnissioner, had 
unfortunately started very early that morn- 
ing with the Superintendent of Police to 
visit the frontier police guards, and would 
not return for ten days. Mrs. L. was, 


poor Mrs. L., some of * 


AN ADVENTURE IN BURMA. 
By H. GorDON STATES. 


! however, a@ woman of resource. She told 
the nurse to say nothing about the robbery 
to the native servants, and sent off at once 
for Mom-byen, the head man or bailiti—a 
shrewd, intelligent Burman, and a devoted 
and faithful servant. 

On Momn-byen’s arrival, Mrs. L. informed 
him of her loss, and begged of him to help 
her. The bailiff immediately inquired if 
the servants knew of her loss, and was 
Pleased: to find that they had not yet been 
told. 
| _ The bailiff inspected the room from which 
; the jewels had been taken, and came to the 
conclusion that they had been taken early 
' in the morning, and that among the honse 
| servants the culprit would be found. He 
! requested that the whole of the servants 
without exception might be called in one 
; by one. They came in, and were interro- 
gated by Mom-byen, but nothing was 
elicited. All stoutly denied that they had 
seen or taken the jewels. 

The house servants were all Burmese, 
with the exception of two ayahs or nurses, 
; and the couk and his assistant, who were 

Madrasees; and something about the 
, latter man struck the bailiff with the con- 
viction that he, if not the actual thief, was 
implicated in the robbery. 

‘he bailiff dismissed the servants with- 
out any comment. An hour afterwards 
they were again assembled. Mom-byen 
harangued them, saying that he had been 
to the great Ponzhee, a priest at Meadyne, 


| who had declared that the thief was among | 


the servants of the house, and he once more 
gave the culprit a chance of confessing and 
| restoring the property before the Ponzhee 
{ cursed him ; but the bailiff’s speech had no 
| effect. 

the Ponghee, a tine, venerable-looking old 


\ - - A 
; Iman, clad in flowing garments of rich yellow: 


| silk, and with bare shaven head, came in. 


Whereupon the door opened, and | 


Mom-byen explained that his eloquence 
had failed to convince the thief, and now 
left the matter in the Ponghee’s hands. 

The old priest looked round the assem- 
blage, carefully examining each face. They 
all, indeed, looked thoroughly scared, for 
they knew that something serious was yo- 
ing to happen. The Ponghee withdrew his 
left hand from under his robe, and, calling 
the servants one by one, handed them each 
a straw about six inches long, telling: them 
that he would pray, and that the culprits 
straw would grow longer than the others ! 
The servants, having received their straws, 
retired to the farther end of the room, while 
the old priest chanted a Buddhist hymn in 
the Pali or sacred language, accompanied 
by many genuflexions ; and, still chanting, 
called the servants one by one to him, and 
received back their straws; but when the 
assistant cook handed in his straw, the 
priest seized him by the arm, and in a voice 
of thunder denounced him as the thief ! 

The man, thunderstruck, dropped on his 
knees with fright, and made a tull confes- 
sion. 

It appeared he had been sent by the cook 
to the butler early in the morning for some 
articles required for the moming mea}, and 
on his way had to pass by the dressing 
room. The window being partly open, he 
had caught sight of the jewels, and hac 
yielded to the sudden temptation, Non 
of the servants were about, and he hac 
quietly got in at the window and helpe: 
himself to the jewels, which he had con 
cealed under one of the fireplaces in th 
kitchen, where they were presently found. 

The mystery of his detection by the ol. 

riest was easy of explanatio In hi 
right, believing that the straw given 1, 
the priest to him would grow longer, he ha 
broken off about an inch off his straw, an 
thus revealed himself at once as the thief. 


1 


( Gined boys! the morning yet is gray— 
Shoulder towels and speed away ! 


Through the quaint township's straggling street, | 


Over the wastes of meadow sweet, 
To where the fields dip gently down 
And kiss the river's sedgy brim : 
None but the moorhen, shy and brown, 
Will see us swim. 


4. 


Now for a run to breakfast, boys— 

Oh! what an 

Leap o'er stiles, like smugglers bo! 

“Twill do to laugh at when you're uld; 
When you're old, and do not care 

To race along life's busy ways, 
And in the quiet of your chair 
‘Think of past days. 


Shout your loudest ! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


SWIMMING. 


2 

\ Off caps! off coats! Come! look alive! 
| For the wind is keen—now in you dive, 
One after the other. That's the style! 
Mind, ev'ry man must swim a mile. 

Going up, keep under the trees— 

The current ‘s stronger than you deem; 
Then backward past the golden leas 
Shoot right down stream ! 


ise! 


3 
Well done! well done! No one was worst 
A prize for him who gets dressed first t 
‘Those cheeks, as summer roses red, 
With smiles and mischief overspread, 

Hint at some joke. Ha! ha! ‘tis here :— 

[have a thistle in my boot. 
You monkey! Well may you keep clear 
On agile toot, 


5. 


Now rifts of blue make gay the sky, 
And winks the sun his merry eye; 
We'll all work better throngh the day 
For having started it with play! 

From Time some precious hours are won, 

“Since, while lazier people slept, 
This festival of health and fun 
We thus have kept. 


E. BURTON BETHAM. 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL. 


long 

a time— 

in conse- 

quence of 

our large, 

and espe- 

cially our 

colonial, 

eircula- 

tion —do | 

we have 

to go to 

press he- 

‘ tore the , 
actual 

‘ day of 


publica- 
tion, that 
‘is part is finally leaving our hands before 
ast month's will have come before our 
readers, 

We are quite unable, therefore, at the 
ine of writing, as will be readily under- 
al, to say how our suggestions and 
wal on pages 397 and 414 have been 


ibutions that we hope have by now 
cmenced to flow freely in to the Fund. 
were a thousand pities if the matter 
~wall in any way hang fire now that the 
‘tnorial has taken definite shape ; and we 
Mat. therefore, that cards will be rapidly 
vlied for, and that next month we shall 
‘ate quite a lengthy list of donations 
‘awknowledge. The work for which we 
val iv a worthy one; and we shall be 
sally disappointed if the Memorial is 


1 up, or to acknowledge any of the : 


| not heartily carried through with energy 
' and dispatch. 

| If any of our friends have any suggestions 
, to make by which they think we can still 


ss 
| 
| 
} 
| 


JN announcing this Competition (vide 
p. 61), we wrote: 


We offer Four Prizes, of Two Guineas, One 
| Guinea and a Half, One Guinea, and Half.a-Guinea 
| respectively, for the Lest Illumination (in oils or 
water-colours) of the competitor's favourite Bible 
+ promise. Either the Authorised or Revised Version 
may be followed. Competitors will be divided into 
four classes, according tu ae, and one Prize will be 
| awarded in each class. First class, from 19 to %4; 
| cond class, from 15 to 19; Third class, from 11 to 
Fourth class, all aces up to 11, The highest 
Prize will go to the class showing the greatest merit. 
| Competitors are not prohibited from using purchased 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their own, 
| and, other things being equal, the preference will bo 
given to original work throughout. 
| rinl, etc., are left to the choice of competitors. 


We are now happy to be able to report 
that once more, as for many years past, this 
} INuminating Competition has proved one 

of the most popular of the series Indeed, 
| with the exception of our Plain Writing 

Competitions (and once or twice also in 

rezard to our ‘Story Needing Words” 
; subjects), more readers take part in these 

text INuminations than in any other class 
of subjects. This is eminently satisfactory. 
; It proves the widespread artistic feeling 
prevailing amongst our boys of all ages, 
| and forms a capital answer to those preter- 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The size, mate- - 


further add to the interest and success of 
the effort, we shall be delighted to hi 
from them. Only, whatever is done, let it 
be done promptly. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 
T1.—Dluminating Competition. 


naturally wise or “knowing” people who 
ure wont to assert that all lads are more or 
less of ** barbarians,” and that, moreover, 
the spirit of the aye is wholly in the direc- 
tion of ‘‘athleticisin,” of a more or less 
coarse and brutal kind, and rampant sensa- 
tionalism. From all over Great and Greater 
Britain these [luminations reach us—from 
the homes of the poorest as well as of the 
Tichest—and the quality of the work, at 
its best, makes us peculiarly proud of our 
readers, 

So closely do competitors often run each 
other in various styles of work submitted 
to us, that it is often a matter of no little 
difficulty to decide as to the prize-winners. 
The greatest care is, however, exercised, 
the names of the competitors are concealed 
until the decision is finall. ade, and in 
all cases where any doubt exists or differ- 
ence of opinion might reasonably come in, 
the prizes are increased in value aud num- 
ber, and divided as seems to the adjudi- 
cators just. 

This time the best of the work has been 
distributed amongst Mrs. Meredith's Insti- 
tutions, Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, the Mission 
to Deep-Sea Fishermen, the Working Boys’ 
Homes of London, and the Boys’ Clubs of 
Manchester. 

In our next number we shall commence 
to publish the names of the prize- and cer- 
tificate-winners. 


()"* sG41N.—Goats will not eat every ind of 
] Cea thing that grows, but really véty few 
i£uoque amiss to them ; and, if you wish to keep 
‘wrulch pet in good condition at a cheap rate, you 
Uther gather food for it by the roadsides or 
w+ Nanny out to collect for herself. The former 
2 pethaps the best, if you do uot feel too high 
aughty to do so. 


Pe! for Milk Production.—When giving milk, in 
“m to bay and chaff mixed with grain, Nanny 
it have lots of nice green food, grass, and 
> About a kitchen-garden in summer there is 
andance of this —carrots, turnips, bect, 
“4s de. — even the weedings are greatly 
“<¢tand help to fill.the milking ‘‘cogie.” Clover 
ne roe meadow hay, because it contains 80 
“tancorn may be given bruised along with beans 
vas, also crushed. Then we have vil-cake, 
many make a practice of giving at the rate of 
iv tla day after kidding. ‘rush this also, and 
cyl the grains with the chaff. We will say a 
“1 two aboot milking, and the milk iteelf, 
ia+tday, Meanwhile, if you bear in mind the 
tt arady given, we think you may safely invest 
a ea But get one young and of a good milk- 
bs In. 
% las just kidded. Only, in making your bargain, 
Sri you to “gang warily.” 


"3 Peturgy Rus.—This is, virtually speaking, 
128 ¥eek in spring, and so summer onght to be 
“toon, We are not the clerk of the weather, 
‘e, and we cannot forget that last year the 
i umed on the rain-pipes ; then, it seemed, he 

“trom home, taking the keys with him, and for- 


DOINGS FOR THE 


About two guineas ought to buy one | 


MAY. 


got all about for it rained without intermission 
for months. W ill continue now to set hens, Old 
cheese-boxes with the bottoms knocked out, and 
| placed on the earth of cellar or outhouse, only in a 
quiet corner, do excellently well ; a very little straw 
does. The feeding of the sitting hen is important. 
She will usually come off once a day to take the 
maize and water you have put down for her ; if not, 
" she must be gently lifted off, when as a rule she will 
eat greedily. Hens will often choose « place of their 

own accord iu which to sit, and if you give them a 
| choice egg or two you will svou fiud out whether or 

not they really mean business, If the place chosen 
be on bricks or a wooden flour, you must put down 
a big turf or some earth, and over this the straw. 
After she has fuirly settled down, yon may give her 
the eggs. Only remember quiet and freedom from 
molestation are a sine qud nun of success. A dust- 
bath ought to be placed handy for her. 

Continue to feed chickens regularly. Do not get 
weary in well-dving If you have any pretty well 
grown, you had better now separate the pullets from 
the cockerels. It is hetter so. 

If you have cockerels ready to fatten or other ase- 
less fowls, pen them, and feed on rice, with milk aud 
a little treacle, oatmeal with suet and milk, etc., and 
as soon as big and heavy enough, off with them to 
pot or market. 

Do not fatten laying fowls, however. Even now 
table-scraps and lean scrapings from the butcher's, 
boiled and mixed with the soft fuod, will assist egy- 
production. 

Do not overcrowd. Keep everything sweet and 
clean and dry. Have as big a shelt»r-shed as pos- 
sible, fur we assure you a lot of fowls huddled to- 
| gether under the rain is not only a sad sight, but a 
| very unthrifty style of business. 


MONTH. 


THE PickON Lort.—We trust that, whether your 
Pigeon-honse be a loft or a garden-house, everything 
is now going on swimmingly, and that you have exgs 
and squeakers both. ‘The ting season is one 
that demands all our care and attention, but if we 
are regular in our doings sbout cur lofts, then we 
have our reward in seeing everything thriving aud 
nice. And this is indecd a great reward. Illness 
must be guarded against by attention to the rules o 
hygiene. The floor should never be allowed to 
maiu damp and sloppy, although the birds may bave 
a bath once a day in the flight or aviary. We should 
see that the grains given are sound and fresh, that 
the water is clean, and that night or day the 
pigeons want for nothing, not even salt-cat. Dust is 
an enemy to heulth, so do not permit it to remain, 
Jeyes’s Perfect Puritier is a guod and cheap disintec- 
tant, though the smell is objectionable to sume 
nostrils. However, it does its work, and in cleaning 
out lofts, etc., it may be used with advantage. But 
nitas is best in the loft at ordinary 


lere also things ought to be going 
fouching the vent with a feather 


on awimmingly. 
dipped in oil, or holding the bird « moment or two 
over the steum fre a cupful of hot water, should 


relieve egg-bound. It is a sign of debility, Pro- 
bably the want of clean sand is the canse of this 
debility, for no bird can digest food if the gizzart is 
deprived of sand or gravel. Get ready the pursing- 
cages, for into this the young must go if the parents. 
begin to nest again. The cock will feed them for a 
time, and you must teach them to eat seed, et 
bruised at'first. When they take’ the 
away and place in dinary se. 


Tue Rappitry.—You will be huving young ones 
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now. Be careful not to touch them. You may peep 
into the dark room in a or two, as there might 
be one or more dead ones, which will need to be 
removed. Keep the bedding and hutch generally 
very clean. Never leave routs about that are soiled 
they will not be eaten, and cap only breed mischief. 
Do not give wet green food. Let your pets have a 
run out of doors when the sun shines and the grass 
is dry, but do not handle them much or haul them 
about by the ears. Rulbits come to the front in 
next month's Doings. 


THE KENNEL.—The weather will now be getting 
finer, though we must not forget that the myhts are 
still cold, and frosts not uncommon. Be generous 
with the bedding, therefore. The best fuod for a 
dog, supposing you have but one, is steeped bread 


and milk, with vegetables and table-scraps. 
keep more you must use Spratt’s biscuits. T 
best given dry if the dog will take them 5 
rule of feeding is to vive a light breakfast about 
eight o'clock, and a good dinner at flye or six p.m, 
Biz bones may be given at any time; but chicken, 
gave, or fla bones are daugervus, 


THE BEE WokLp.—Put supers on hives. Look 
out for possible swarming if the weather be suuny. 
If wet and cold, feeding is still to be kept up. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN. e another eowing of 
peas for rotation, and put in your Freneh he: 
is as well to stake these at once. Plant greens for 
autumn, and even potatoes way still be put in, ‘The 
whole kitchen garden ought now to be looking 


charming, with never a weed about bed or border 
Put suot down around plants to keep off slugs. 


GARDEN.—According to the state 0 
will plant out early or late. Gera 
volarias, lobelias, pyrethrums, all make; 
pretty show in a bed. A somewhat expensive one 
perhaps, unless you have taken slips and been suc 
cessiul with them, Well, we have asters to fall t 
upon, and many other annuals, Why, even pop) 
make a gorgeous show in July, At all events, kee} 
everything trun and mice now. 


THE FLOWE 
the weath 


THE WINDOW GARDEN. — Get a hanging basket 
and Hibit now with 1 flowers, ‘The ivy geraniun 
lobelia, and calceolaria look well together, Plax 
, out the box with sumiuer flowers and ferns. 


A. PARKIN.—Get a Whitaker's Almanac for 1888. 
We should have to have special blocks cut to 
answer you, and the subject is not of sufficient 
interest to our readers generally to encourage us 

Jo 80. 


AN OLD READER.-. You cannot be a very old reader. 

or you Would not ask such a question. Dr, E. M 
Grace was horn on November 2sth, 1541; and Dr. 
W. G. Grace was not born till July Isth, ists. Dr. 
E. M. Grace was the most famous crickete! the 
world when Dr. W. G. Grace was a youngster at 
school. Your knowledge of cricket tory must 
indeed be meagre. 


P. MANSVIELD.—There is a paper for young people 
published in Paris—‘* Magasin d’Education et de 
reation “—which Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
could doubtless supply to your address at a certain 
annual subscription, but you would flud it difticult 
to get a atray copy. 


JAMES.—We do not know the signification of Yorick, 
but it is the same name as Eohric. There was a 
King Yorick, the King of East England in the 
days of Alfred. He was Guthrum’s son, and was 
succeeded by Guthrum the Second, whom Edward 
the Elder slew so as to become the tirst “ King of 
all England.” 


Hakiot R.—Try ‘Mushrooms for the Million,” by 
J. Wright, published at the ‘Journal of Horticul- 
ture” Office, 171, Fleet Street, E.c. 

D. J. FowLER.--It is understood that we do not 
reply by post. We have nad no article on ivory. 
We cannut supply the Paper in any other binding 
than the usual one: and we cannot supply y 
with a set, as the earlier volumes are ont of print. 
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Correspondence. 


T. P. F. E..-1. The Scotch harvest is alw later 
than the English one, owing to the difference in 
the climate. 2 ‘In the time of wheat harvest” 
means the time of wheat harvest in that particular 
spot. Asa matter of fact, there is not a month of 
the year in which wheat is not reaped - 
vest is in Jannary in Australasia, C! 
Argentine ; 
and Upper Egypt; it is in 
Egypt, Turkey in Asia, Persia, and Cuba; it is in 
May in North Africa, Central Aaia, China, Japan, 
Texas, and Florida; it is in June in California and 
the Southern States of America, in Spain, Portugal, 
aud Italy; it is in July in Koumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Austria, France, Southern Russia, ani 
the Northern states of America : it isin August in 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Denmark, 
Poland, ‘Lower Canada, Columbia, and Manitoba ; 
it is in September in Scotland, Ireland, North 

Canada, Sweden, and Norway ; it is in October in 

Northern Russia; it is in November in South 

Africa ; it is in December in Burmah, 


Ep. AND.—Stay where you are. Unless you have 
talent and unusual opportunity, the livelihood you 
make will be a miserable one. 


Sampo,— When you have finished working the 
engine you should draw off the water and leave 
the boiler quite dry. 


SPIFKINS.—A very common baking-powder is made 
of eight ounces of tartaric acid mixed with nine 
ounces of bicarbonate of sodx and ten ounces of 
rice-flour. The value of a baking-powder consists 
in its available gas or leavening power, We have 
known a seidlitz powder mixed with the dough 
give the most satisfactory resuits. 


ERNEST THE MARINE.— If you want to be promot« 
irons the ranks, you should join a regiment of tl 
ne. 


ComneR.—All we can make out from your sketch 
u it is a Turkish coin. 


Worps oF CHEEK.—Captain Miller, R. 
school ship Cdnway, writes of the 
“vour_very ingtructive and interesting] 
which T must contess to reading through, althuu; 
very far, I am sorry to say, from being a boy. 


JoHN Kay.—The measurement for cross tubes 
from centre to centre. Charcoal will burn well 
this boiler; no base ts required unless you inter 
using it for a stationary engine, in which case 
should be raised about one inch and a half fro 
the ground on three short legs, and can then ha 
a base of sheet-iron to catch cinders, etc. Sher 
copper of about 17-gauge is the best material for 
aud the probable cost tenpence per pound. T 
total cost depeuds greatly on the fittings, as th 
vary in price according to the amount of fini 
and time bestowed on them, Messrs, Pontifex, 
Shoe Lane, would supply you with the copper, 
any model-engineer’s the necessary fitting: 
why not muke them for yourself? 


JM. A good book on Athletics is Mr. S 
in the Badminton Library, published 
half a guinea by Messrs. Longmans and Co, F 
Gymnastics, see our uew volume ou * Iude 
Sporte.” 


| Mokocco.—All nonsense. No gymnastic exere 
| “stups the growth. Keep your tace_ thorouz! 
clean, and use good soap. Tf you wash often, y 
will tind matters mend considerably, 
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For such was his wrath and despair 
that he would have turned and invaded 
the castle single-handed, preferring to 
meet his death thus to 'eaving the 
maiden in so direan extremity. As for 
me, ’twas well I had this new care 
thrust upon me, or I too might have 
fallen into a despair scarcely less than 
is. 

I guessed, as soon as the panic was 
over and Captain Merriman brought 
round, the order would be given to fol- 
low and capture us at all hazard. 
Therefore, so soon as our M‘Donnells 
arrived, we bore Ludar among us to the 
boat, and cast loose without delay. In 
this we were none too soon, for we had 
not been long rowing ere a noise of 
bugles and shouting at the castle gave 
us to know that the pursuit was begun. 
Luckily for us, the woods on either 
bank were too dense to allow them to 
get within shot of us. Nor, after we 

ad safely got past Coleraine, was there 
much fear that they (being unprovided 
with boats) would get at Close quarters 
with us. 

Once clear, we looked to my com- 
rade’s wounds. The bullet which had 
gashed his arm had happily not lodged 
there ; but’ it had lost him so much 
blood that, although we bound it up 
and stanched the flow, it was yet a lon; 
while before he recovered lite enoug 
to open his eyes. Then he said, 

“ Whither are we going ?” 

“Seaward,” said I. 

“ Leaving her amid wolves!” said he, 
bitterly. 

“-Twould do her no good if we re- 
turned,” said I, “to be slain before her 
eyes. So long as she knows we are 
safe, there will be hope for her; and 
she is brave enough to defend herself 
till we come again. 

Ludar smiled bitterly. He knew, as 
I did, that there was nothing in the 
words. 

“My men,” said he, presently, to the 
Scots, “wherever Sorley Boy, my father, 
is, take me.” 

“Sorley Boy is a fox that leaves no 
tracks,” said one of the men, “but we 
last heard of him at Bonandonnye.” 

“Sail thither,” said Ludar, and fell 
into silence. 

Twas a strange return voyage that 
down the broad river, on the ebb o: 
the self-same tide which had carried us 
up. Neither of us spoke a word, but 
as we watched the banks and one 
another, we wondered if this could be 
the same world and the same men as 
but a few hours ago. It was a decided 
relief presently to meet the salt sea air 
on our faces, and to hear ahead once 
more the angry roar of the waves at 
the river’s mouth. 

Just as we reached the Place where 
the channel, narrowing suddenly, tears 
its way through the sand into the ocean, 
a posse of horsemen dashed down on 
the western shore and shouted to us. 
So near were they, that I could see Tom 
Price among them, and beside him 
that rascally Captain Laker, whom I 
had seen or heard last in Sir William 
Carleton’s garden at Richmond. 

One of the rowers pulled me down to 
the bottom of the boat just as a volley 
of shot whizzed over our heads. 

“Up now and row for your lives,” 
cried our men when it had passed. 


“Give me my pistol,” said Ludar, “I 
have at least one arm.” 

So we tore through the water, letting 
fly at them as best we could while they 
stood reloading, 

Ludar’s aim missed, for he had only 
his left hand. Mine was more lucky, 
for it knocked over Laker just as he 
raised his gun for a second shot. 

This saved us; for it gave us time 
to pull farther beyond reach. So that 
when the next volley came it pattered 
harmlessly in the waves round us. 

This time we could not duck our 
heads, for our boat was already in the 
hurly-burly of the surf, and needed all 
our skill and all our strength to get 
her over that angry reef. Tiore than 
once we were glad to fall back right 
side uppermost, and more than once 
we looked to see every timber we 
had fly asunder. But at last, between 
two lesser waves, we slipped over, 
taking in half a boat of water as we did 
so, but winning clear of the peril, and 
leaving our pursuers, who had waited 
to see us perish, to turn back sullenly 
to report their ill success to their 
master. 

’Twas a far cry to Bonandonnye, 
which lay behind the eastern headlands, 
some four leagues beyond Benmore. 
Nor durst we approach it the shortest 
way, because our men had heard that 
the coast was closely guarded by the 
English, who made short work of all sus- 
pected craft. So we were fain to hoist 
our sail and stand out to sea, rounding 
Raughlin on the far side, and running 
back on Cantire. 

There, for a week and more, Ludar 
lay in a fever, shouting to be taken to 
his father, yet too weak to turn in his 
bed. Tenderly his clansmen nursed 
him (and me too, for the matter of that, 
for I had my wounds), until at least 
we were both in better trim. 

Meanwhile, one of the men had rowed 
across to the mainland, and come back 
with news that Sorley Boy was deep in 
the woods of Glenshesk, behind the 
great mountain of Knocklayd, where he 
was rapidly bringing his forces to a 
head for a swoop on Dunluce. This 
news decided Ludar to tarry not a day 
longer. That very night as the sun set 
we embarked in our boat. It was the 
time of the autumn gales, and hard 
enough were we put to it to get safely 
across. For that very reason, perhaps, 
we were able to land unobserved by the 
careless watchmen on the coast, who 
never dreamed to look for a boat on 
such a night. Whereas, had they known 
more of the M‘Donnell oarsmen, they 
would have doubled their guard instead 
of going asleep. 

tiwag glad to find Ludar, having re- 
solved on the journey, had strength 
enough to go through with it. Indeed, 
his step grew firmer every pace we took, 
and although his brow remaiued black 
and he would, I think, have felled me to 
the ground I mentioned the 
maiden’s name in his ear, yet on other 
points his spirits revived. 

‘Twas a difficult journey from the 
little bay where we landed to Glen- 
shesk ; nor dare we make it in broad 
daylight. We took care to clad our- 
selves like herdsmen ; yet even so, it 
would have been a risk to accost a 
stranger or enter a hut for shelter. For 


the O’Neills and the English, among 
them had overawed the nts ; and 
although it was commonly believed the 
Turlogh would hold aloof in this quarrel, 
xt he had his own grudge against the 
{‘Donnells, and was not lightly to be 
run against. So we lay hid all day in 
the thick heather, and at night crossed 
rapidly at the back of Benmore, and 
plunged into the woods on the slopes of 
the dome-like Knocklayd. udar 
seemed to know his way by instinct. 
The M‘Donnells had told us where we 
should meet with a friendly clansman 
who would take us to the chief, and 
had warned us what paths specially 
to avoid in crossing the mountain. His 
instructions served us well : as, at day- 
break, we came upon the friendly hut 
just where we had expected, a little be- 
low the summit on the seaward side of 
the hill. 

The man would not let us lie in his 
hut for fear of being seen, but showed 
us a deep cave in the hillside, where we 
(and a score of men beside, had it been 
needful) might hide. 

As we lay there, waiting for night, 
Ludar, for the first time, referred’ to 
what had befallen at Castleroe. 

“Humphrey,” said he, “I am torn in 
two. How can I go out to takea castle 
while she lies in the wolf's clutches yon- 
der? Yet how can I, a loyal man, pur- 
sue my private quarrel while my brave 
father demands my service for the clan 
in this great enterprise ?” 

“Maybe,” said I, “in doing the latter 
you will achieve both ends. For, 
assuredly, so soon as an alarm is raised 
for the safety of Dunluce, this Memi- 
man and every trooper he has must 
come thither; and so the maiden will 
be left free of him. Besides,” said I, 
“if what the old nurse says be true, my 
Lady Cantire is not the woman likely to 
abandon her rights in the maiden. She 
is more likely to hold her asa bait to 
trap the captain into some benetit to 
herself, and so she will at least hold her 
safe from his clutches for a while.” 

Ludar groaned. 

. Humphrey, said he, “you are a glib 
comforter. ‘Tell me,” he added. “from 
this height we should surely be able to 
see Castleroe ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I remember seeing 
this round hill, as we stocd parleying 
with the sentinel.” | 

Ludar said no more, but sat at the 
mouth of the cave, looking westward, 
till sunset. 

Then a new resolve seemed to have 
taken hold of him. He led me to the 
cairn on the mountain top, where was 
piled a great heap of wood and brier 


ready for a beacon fire. 
“When shall this be lit?” he asked 
our guide. 


“ 


hen Sorley Boy is ready. “Tis the 
last signal agreed upon. When Knock- 
layd is fired, friend and foe, the country 
round, will march.” 

“Then,” said Ludar, “pile up more 
fuel, and fevch a torch.” 

The man and I stared at him in 
amazement. 

“ Do you hear,” he thundered, “am I 
M‘Donnell or are you t” 

Then when the man, scared and 
terrified, went off to obey, Ludar said io | 
me: 

“T cannot help this, Humphrey. The- 
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signal must go out to-night, or all will 
be too late. Something tells me she is 
looking this way even now, praying for 
deliverance Something tells me, too, 
that a day’s more delay, and Dunluce is 
lost to us for ever. ‘This shall bring all 
to a head, for better or worse.” 

“ But your father,” said I. “If he be 
not ready—” 

“Sorley Boy M‘Donnell is always 
ready,” said Ludar, proudly. 

So we stood silent and waited till the 
shepherd brought the torch. 

= Which way lies Dunluce from here?” 
I asked, presently. 

He took my arm and pointed to 
where, away in the west, a gleam of 
moonlight struck the sea. 

“ There,” said he. 

Then, as we both strained our eyes, 
there arose, as it seemed from the very 
spot, a strange wild sound, like the rise 
and fall of some wailing music, which 
moaned in the air and died away. 

* What was that?” I asked. 

“‘Hush !” said he.“ Listen.” 

It came again, rising almost to a 
shriek, and sinking again into a sigh. 

Once more I looked at Ludar; and 
once more, with pale face, he motioned 
me to hold my peace and listen. 

A third time the sound came, like a 
snatch of some mad song, ending ina 
sob. After it, you could almost feel the 
silence. We stood rooted to the spot, 
until presently the footsteps of the 
herdsman broke the spell. Then Ludar 
said, “That is the Banshee. It means 
that in this business a M‘Donnell of us 
will fall. Heaven help us!” 

Then scornfully throwing off the fear 
which for a moment had seemed to over- 
take him, he resolutely snatched the 
torch from the man’s hand and plunged 
it into the pile. 

We stood and watched the fire, as first 
t crackled amidst the underlayer of 

wigs and dry heather, then caught the 
sranches above, and finally shot up in 
cgrand tall column of flame skyward, 
hhowering high its sparks and castin, 

: tierce glow far and wide over land an 

wa. 

Twas a strange, a wondrous sight ; 
‘et, as I looked, the midnight fire itself 
vas not so strange as the sight of Ludar 
tanding_ thus, huge and_ motionless, 
lumined by the strong light, gazing 
ut with shaded eyes into the far dis- 
ance. To me it seemed like a scene in 
ome weird play of which I forgot that 
was myself an actor. 

But as soon as the flame, bursting 
wrth with a great roar, reddened the 
cy overhead, Ludar drew me to a little 
istance and pointed seaward. Then I 
verceived, suddenly, on our right a 
winkle of light which presently in- 

toa lurid flame. At the same 
istant on the left appeared a like fire, 
thich in turn was taken up one by one 
tom headland to headland, til? the 
bole coast from Cushindun to Ramoan 
as ablaze; even on the far distant 

‘onegal headlands there glimmered a 

wponsive signal. A wondrous sight 

deed, with the Atlantic almost at our 
et. reflecting angrily back the glare 

‘the fire, and travei by paths of 

ht, each seeming less fierce as the 
ance increased. until from the re- 
stest there travelled but a tiny streak. 
vove, the sky still more tiercely car- 


ried the red signal, while from their 
rocks swooped up the great army of 
sea-birds and flew crying out to sea. 

Thither my two comrades still eagerly 
paved. Though scarcely five minutes 
had passed since the first flame shot 
aloft, the impatience of the herdsman 
became extreme, and he muttered an- 
grily through his clenched teeth as he 
strained his eyes into the irresponsive 
darkness. 

“Altacarry !” exclaimed he at length, 
when presently, on the point of Raugh- 
lin, a ight shot up. 

“An Cantire,”he added, when, later, 
the eagerly looked-for light on the 
Scottish mainland broke aloft and min- 
gled its glare with that of the Antrim 
tires. 

Then, at last, Ludar relaxed his mo- 
tionless posture, and taking my arm, 
plunged hastily from the summit, with 
the herdsman before us for a guide. 

Halfway down, the guide halted and 

jointed out two new signals inland. 
One to our right, the other straight 
before us. 

“Yonder,” said he, pointing to the 
right, “comes from the O’Cahan’s coun- 
oy. beyond the Bann, above Castleroe, 
where be English troops; that in front 
shows that Sorley Boy is afoot already. 
"Tis a wily fox,” caded the man (talking 
as they all did in their Irish tongue) 
“Among these score of lights, who shall 
say which is his, or whither he fore- 
gather’s? But we know!” 

Presently we drop, into the marsh- 
land at the base of the hill, and lost all 
save the red glare in the sky above us. 
By many a cunning path the man led 
us between bogs, through woods, and 
over piled-up rocks, till we stood on a 
new hillside, and caught sight again of 
the distant beacons. ‘That on Knock- 
layd, behind us, was already burning 
low, but it had done its work. For, as 
we mounted higher, a dozen new fires 
inland met our view, and standing for 
a moment to look, our ears caught a 
distant sound of shouting, and the clat- 
tering of horses’ feet. 

We were now, our guide told u 
looking down into the deep vale of 
Glenshesk, at the head of which the 
chieftain was. A wild impassable val- 
ley it looked, crowded with forest, and 
flanked with rugged mountain. I could 
scarcely wonder, as I looked down, at 
the tales the man had told us of how, in 
time of war, the country people would 
drive their cattle, together with the 
women and children, far into the depths 
of these glens for safety, while they 
went out to meet the enemy on the sea- 
board ; or of how, tempting him to 
follow the booty up one of these, they 
had caught him many a time in a trap 
between two fires, and cut him to pieces. 

The descent into the valley was 
perilous enough even for us. For the 
greater part of the way we had to 
swing ourselves down by the trees, 
many of which threatened to break 
under our weight and hurl us headlong 
to the bottom. But when, at last, we 
reached the stony land below, it was 
easier walking, and we reached the 
stream in safety. 

Here we halted impatiently till morn- 


ing. 
oF amphrey.” said Ludar, “by this 
time, unless we have ventured for 


naught, an alarm has gone out which 
will send Merriman out of Castleroe, 
and bring back Turlogh into it. So far 
we have done well. But unless Sorley 
Boy reach Dunluce quickly the enemy 
will be in the place before us and we 
shall have done harm. Why do they 
not come? IfI had but fifty men like 
you, Humphrey, we need not be sitting 
thus.” 


But sit we did, till the sun looked at 
us over the hill. Then Ludar could 
wait no longer, but sumnioned me to m 
feet, and stalked up the valley. We 
had gone about an hour when a loud 
tramp and shouting ahead, together 
with a vision of wild figures on the hills 
on either hand, told us that the long- 
expected meeting had come at last. 
The next turn of the valley brought 
us full in view of the M‘Donnell host. 
It stretched in a wild irregular line 
far up the glen, the men marchin 
four or five tbretat, armed, some with 
spears, some with swords and bucklers, 
others with bows, and a very few with 
firearms. They sang a loud wailin, 
song as they marched, mingled with 
cries of defiance and now and then of 
laughter. But what moved me most was 
the sight of the two men who marched 
a dozen paces in the front of all. 

The elder was a giant, huge of limb, 
towering above his clan like Saul of the 
Bible among his Israelites. His white 
hair hung wildly on his shoulders, and 
tossed defiantly with every step he took. 
He may have been seventy years of age, 
yet his face was knit as hard as a war- 
rior’s of thirty, and he stepped out as 
lissome and quick as his youngest gal- 
lowglass. Yet all this was as nothing to 
the noble sadness of his face and the 
blaze of his deep blue eyes, which, had I 
not known it already, would have_be- 
trayed him to me anywhere as Ludar’s 
father. The younger warrior at his 
side, a man of thirty-five, joyous of 
mien, his yellow hair glistening in the 
sunlight, and his massive form (only 
less massive than his father’s) moving 
with a careless ease, it was not hard to 
guess was Alexander, the darling of the 
clan and the pride of his father’s life. 

Seeing us in the path, they suddenly 
halted, while the musketeers behind 
levelled their pieces. 

But Ludar stepped solemnly forward 

“Father, I am Ludar,” said he. 

The old man uttered a quick exclama- 
tion and stepped back a pace to look at 
this stalwart man, whom he had _ seen 
last a young boy ten years ago. Then, 
with a face as solemn as that of his son, 
he laid his great hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, and said 

“Thou art come in good time, Ludar, 


my son. 

That was all the greeting that passed 
betwixt these two, for immediately the 
march began again, the old man stalk- 
ing first alone, and the two brothers 
(who had kissed at meeting) following 
arm-in-arm. "Twas a noble sight, those 
three great men—the old chief and his 
first and last born sons. But to my 
mind, much as I loved my master, Sor- 
iy Boy was the grandest of the three, 

hile he was by a man could look atno 
one else. Every gesture, every toss of 
the head and swing of the arm, had force 
in it; and to me it seemed a wonder 
that such a man should need an army 
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at his back to carry him anywhere he 
willed. 

He halted again presently, and 
wheeled round on his sons. 

“Why did you fire the beacon?” he 
asked of Ludar. 

“Because the time had come,” said 
Ludar ; “to-day Dunluce is slenderly 
guarded ; to-morrow it will be full of 
the enemy.” 

Then he coloured up with a flush as 
he added : 

“Father, I demand a favour—the first 
for ten years.” 

“Tt is granted, lad. I know what it 
is. You shall take the castle.” 

Then Ludar grew radiant as_he 
elutched his father’s hand and thanked 
him for this mighty honour. And Alex- 
ander seemed Searcely less happy for 
his young brother’s sake. 

“We be a thousand armed men,” said 
the old chief (he spoke in his own 
tongue, to which even I was growing 
somewhat familiar by now). “Take 
three hundred with you, Ludar, my 
son, and turn westward. Alexander, 
with three hundred more, shall march 
to the sea, northward, as we go now. I, 
with the rest, will strike eastward to 
Bonandonnye. To-morrow, boy, if Dun- 
luce be not yours, Alexander shall come 
to take it for you. The day after, if 
you both fail, I shall be there myself 
with the clansmen from the Isles, who 
are already on the sea. Here we part 
company, lads. When we meet again 
one of us shall not see the other two. 
Last night I heard the Banshee.” 

“And I,” said Alexander. 

“And J,” said Ludar. 

“Farewell, then,” said Sorley Boy. 
“Do you, Ludar, choose your three hun- 
dred and begone. After you, Alexander 
do the same. I will take the rest. The 
pipers shall come with me to draw the 
enemy eastward.” 

The division was soon made. Ludar 
chose the clansmen who knew best the 
parts about Dunluce and the country 
we should have to cross to reach it. In 
an hour we were ready to start. 

“Farewell,” said the old chief. “We 
meet all at Dunluce two days hence.” 

“Dead or alive,” said Alexander, so- 
lemnly. 

Then the order was given to march, 
and we turned suddenly up the west- 
ward slope of the glen, the men behind 
us shouting, “ Dunluee ! Froach Eilan ! 
Ludar!” till our several parties lost 
sight of one another. Then Ludar or- 
dered silence and speed ; and so all day 
long we tramped over the rugged hills 
and neross the deep valleys, till, near 
sundown, Ludar, having halted his men 
in a deep-wooded hollow, took me for- 
ward and brought me to the summit of 
a little green hill. Here he took my 
arm and pointed ahead. 

“Dunluce !” said he. 

(To be continued.) 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Major O'Sullivan, R.A., writes: “Bfy boys have 
taken the B. O. P. from its commencement, and I 
consider it full of nothing but the most healthy, 
manly matter—not only interesting and amusing to 
lads, but both, and, what is more, instructive in 
mauy ways, to men of mature years. I enjoy it, I 
am glad to say, as much as my lads do, and think 
fathers should be grateful to you for furnishing such 
wholesome fare for their sons.” 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JuLEs VERNE, 


Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


0x the east the Straits of Magellan 
open between Cape Virgins and 
Cape Espiritu-Santo. On the west 
there are innumerable channels, amid 
hundreds of islets, islands, and archi- 
pelagoes, and the main opening is be- 
tween Cape Pillar and the southern 
point of Queen Adelaide Island. North 
of that island is a long series of archi- 


Hanover Island, to which you hav 
given the name of Charman Island, an 
on which you have been living for th 
last twenty months.” 

“What !” said Gordon, “we are on] 
popmrated from Chili by that arm of th 
sea 


“Yes, boys,” said Evans. “ But be 


. tween Hanover Island and the mai 


Walston leaves the boat. 


elagoes, extending from Lord Nelson 
Strait up to the Chonos and Chiloe 
Island, on the Chilian coast. 

Such was the channel which, on the 
28th of November, Evans pointed out 
on the map to Briant and his com- 
panions. 

“And now,” said Evans, “you see 
beyond the Straits of Magellan an island 
separated from Cambridge Island on 
the south, and Madre de Dios and 
Chatham on the north. That island, at 
the tifty-first degree of south latitude, is 


| 
| 


land there are only desert islands 
this. And once we reached the 1 
land we should have to travel hun: 
of miles before we reached a settle 
of Chili or the Argentine Repu 
And it would be a laborious journ, 
say nothing of the danger from Py 
Indians, who swarm over the Pa 
and are very inhospitable! J] thi 
was for the best that you did not 

don your island, where you ha’ 
means of living, but now, with | 
help, I hope we will leave it toget 
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sul 30 the different channels that the map. After passing through Queen 


cawinded Hanover Islanc 


were, in Adelaide Archipelago we should 
rain places, not more than from | down Smyth Channebinto the Straits of 
fen to twenty miles across, and in 


go 


Magellan. At the entrance to the 


te weather Moko might easily have | Straits is Tamar Haven on the Land of 


ed them in the yawl. That Briant | 


“the rest had not seen these islands 
‘it excursions was because they 
low. The white spot was a dis- 
‘“tgleier, and the mountain in erup- 
“was one of the Magellanic vol- 


“An there any settlements in these 
l asked Briant. “Is there any 
from which we could get home?” 

think so,” said Evans. “ Look at 


“That Island is Hanove. 


Island.” 


Desolation, and there we shou'd be on 
the road home.” 

“And if we do not meet a ship shall 
we have to wait till one passes?” asked 
Briant. 

“No. Follow me farther down the 
Straits. You see the Brunswick Penin- 
sula, At the bottom of Fortescue Bay, 
look, is Port Gallant, where ships often 
put in. If we go beyond that and 


_ double Cape Forward, we have Saint 


Nicolas Bay, or Bougainville Bay, where 
nearly all the ships put in. Further 
along still is Port Famine, and then 
Punta Arena.” 
| Once they got into the Straits there 


would be many places for them to put 
in at. If Port Tamar, Port Gullant, 
and Port Famine did not yield much to 
support them, there’;was Punta Arena, 
where all the necessaries of life could 
be obtained. It is a large settlement, 
founded on the coast by the Chilian 
fovernment, and is now quite a town, 
with a beautiful church, whose spire 
rises among the superb trees of Bruns- 
wick Peninsula, It is in the full tide of 
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prosperity, while Port Famine, which 
dates from the end of the tenth century, 
is now but a village in ruins. 

In addition to these, then, there 
existed more to the south other settle- 
ments visited by scientitic expeditions, 
such as the station of Liwya, on 
Navarin Island, and Ooshooia, on Bea- 

le Channel, south of Tierra del Fuego. 

he last, thanks to the devotion of 
English missionaries, doing much to- 
wards increasing the knowledge of those 
distant lands. 

The boys would thus be safe if they 
could only reach the Straits. To get 
there they would have to repair the 
boat, and to repair it they must get pos- 
session of it, and that would only be pos- 
sible after Walston and his accomplices 
had been settled with. 


CHAPTER XVI.—KADDOUR 


Ai hens of her father’s promise to 
rejoin her in a fortnight at latest, 
Gertrude went up to the telescope every 
morning, and turned it in the direction 
of Khartoum, hoping to see a grou 
travellers coming towards the Peak of 
ehbali. But though her great impa- 
tience to see her father was very 
natural, she was too well bred to ob- 
trude it upon her host, and kept to 
herself the bitter disappointment of 
each day as it came bringing no news. 
It was with a heavy heart often that 
she took her seat at the breakfast-table. 
Her travelling companions, for their 
part, did their best to distract her 
thoughts, and were careful not to touch 
upon the subject uppermost in the 
ainds of all. The doctor, especially, 
tried to amuse them with a daily 
account of his clinical observations. 
“The dwarf,” said he one morning, as 
he seated himself beside his niece at 
breakfast, “is one of the most singular 
beings L have ever seen. He has been 
conscious now for forty-eight hours, and 


The first thing Evans did was to take | 


stock of the force and material under 
his command. Store-room and _ hall 
seemed to him to be well adapted for 
defence. One commanded the river, 
the other the lake. The embrasures 
allowed of the defenders firing from 
cover. With their eight guns the be- 
sieged could keep their assailants ata 
distance, and with the two little can- 
nons they could rain bullets on them if 
they came closer. Revolvers, axes, cut- 
lasses were there for all to use if it 
caine to a hand-to-hand fight. 

Inside the defenders were strong ; 
outside they were weak. There were 
but six biggish boys against seven ac- 
tive men, accustomed to the use of arms, 
and desperate enough not to shrink 
from murder. 


“You consider them desperate scour 
drels?” asked Gordon. 

“Yes,” said Evans, “ very desperate 

“Except one, who is not quite as bi 
as the rest,” said Kate. “ That's Forbe 
who saved my life.” 

“Forbes?” said Evans. “ Well, wh 
ther he was led away by evil counsel 
by fear of his mates, he none the le 
took part in the massacre. It was 
and Rock who came after me. He 
was who shot at me as if I was a wi 
beast. Wasn't he the one who was 

lad I was at the bottom of the rive 
fh Kate? I don’t think he is any b 
ter than the others. He spared y 
because he knew you could be of use 
them, and he won’t be behind when t 
attack comes.” 

(To be continued.) 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


y A. LAURIE. 


AT BAY 


T have not been able to extract a word 
from him! Can it be that his speaking 
faculties are injured by some lesion of 
the anterior lobes of the brain; or is he, 
erchance, shamming dumbness, as he 
id on the two first. occasions of our 
meeting him? It is impossible to say. 
And [ Thave not been able to discover 
whether he is black or white (as he 
might very well be after what Gertrude 
witnessed during her imprisonment). I 
should not be at all surprised if he were 
dyed from head to foot, for his skin is 
of a slate colour, quite unlike those of 
other Nubians, and yet none of the 
reagents I have tried affect his colour. 
It must be dyed in, and not merely on 
the surface, for it flushes and pales.” 
“Ts such an incorporation physiolo- 
gically possible?” asked Norbert, in 
surprise. 
“Possible, yes! But I do not say that 
I should be able to bring it about; al- 
though, after all, as the coloration of 
the an of the negro proceeds from a 
special pigment, it is very conceivable 


that it might be possible to introd 
the elements of the pigment into 
system by alimentation, or by mean 
the circulation. But many things t 
we in Europe cannot do are but chi 
play to the Eastern magicians, au 
should not be at all surprised if 

were of the number !” 

As soon as he was on his feet ag 
the dwarf was permitted to take 
air twice a day in the circular pass 
under the eye of the sentinel at 
door, and of the body-guard, who v 
about twenty yards distant. All ¢ 
munication between him and the 
diers was strictly forbidden ; but 

rohibition seemed unnecessary, 

addour never said a word, nor 
the least sign ; he merely dragged | 
self about, wrapped in a huge w 
burnouse. 

More frequently he would spend 
whole hour allotted for exercise upr 
in a corner, some distance from 
soldiers, and perfectly motionless 
forehead supported by his right h 
as if abagrlied th meditation. At c 
times, seating himself on a ston« 
would take off his left sandal and g 
his foot in both hands, consideri1 
attentively, after the fashion of 
fakirs. ut never, not even 1 
glance, did he evince the least wis 


converse with his keepers. Virgil 
kept a sharp eye upon him at 

times, ended by being complete 
rest on the point. there was 


thing, however, that he (Virgil) « 
not help, partly because he did nc 
its danger, and partly because he 
himself slightly under its influ: 
this was the effect upon the min 
those who were the daily witnes: 
the silent and meditative attitud 
behaviour of Kaddour. They all | 
to consider him a personage of 
on account of the austerity of h 
meanour. 

One morning he cut a hazel 
from the hedge, and made of it «a 
about ten inches in length, emp) 
all his leisure moments afterw a) 
carving figures upon it with a sy 
of glass that he had picked up uw; 


sindow, There was nothing to be said 
azinst this, for, from time imamemorial, 
cuving wood has been the favourite 
jwersion of prisoners. | . ‘ 
One day when Virgil having satis- 
i-( himself that every? ing was going 
i well in the circular passage, had 
jyarted to visit the works in progress, 
‘iiaka and some of his men were sitting 
wthe sun outside their barracks, chat- 
ting about their own. country. 
Alas!” said one, “When shall we 
se Bahr-el Ghazal again, where the 
envodiles were as gentle as doves, and 
the herbs like tall trees ?” mae 
-Where the dhoura bears fruit eight 
daysafter it is sown!” added another. 
“The Supreme Master,” said a voice 
tehind the soldiers, “can make the 
ihoura grow and ripen in less than an 


“(ho speaks thus in the language of 
mar fathers?” cried Chaka, turning 
sund in surprise. 
He caught sight of Kaddour, stand- 
ng motionless and upright at the rope 
arrier of his yard. 
“Thou hast uttered a great word, 
ay brother,” resumed the young chief ; 
“bat who is this powerful Supreme 
‘ster 1” 
“He who was, who is, and who will 
~'” replied the dwarf, solemnly. 
“And you have seen him do what 
oq say 2” 
~Not only have I seen him do it, but 
 hasconferred the same supernatural 
ewer on myself.” 

“Thoa knowest how to make the 
doura grow in less than an hour ?” 
“Ina few minutes, if I like.” 

All the soldiers leapt to their feet in 
ilver of ardent. curiosity. 

“Father,” said Chaka, “here are 
Gara seeds ; make them take root.” 
“In order to do that I must be sur- 
rided by twenty of those who have 
‘Ull-treated {” 
“Who are they ?” 
“Seek them, son, seek them. They 
not white faces.” 
Ah!” cried Chaka, “black men! 
'.. our brethren !” he added, to his 
‘anions, pointing to the free lances 
sue the barracks. 
la few minutes twenty men stood 
the cord barrier. The dwarf 
“walking backwards to the middle 
his yard, and making signs that 

< silence was to be maintained, 
“tout the wooden wand he had so 
atly carved, and waved it over his 
‘«ivhilst he muttered some cabalistic 
‘rk, Then he drew a great circle on 
-zound, and, squatting down in the 
- -leof it, dug ve or six holes with 
‘sand. In these holes he placed the 
~given him by Chaka, and covered 
over with a pinch of earth, moist- 
sith saliva. 
lour again brandished his wand 
circular trench that contained 
-wds,and murmured some incom- 
ible formula. At the end of a 
‘wments the earth was seen to rise 

shtly over the holes, and_some 
‘+ green shoots appeared. These, 
sing gradually, turned out to be 
that in ten minutes reached the 
®t of ten inches. . 

‘this sight the, black warriors, no 
able to contain their admiration, 
“at loud cries. Kaddour silenced 
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them with his uplifted hand, and went 
on with his incantations. The dhoura 
continued to grow, and soon it over- 
topped the dwarf, who was now stand- 
ing up. A little bud appeared on every 
branch, and in another minute or two 
it would have swelled out, burst into 
blossom, and subsequently have ripened 
into corn. 

“Chaka,” said the dwarf on a sudden, 
from the middle of his green circle, 
“wouldst thou behold him whom thou 
didst most hate?” 

“He of whom thou speakest is dead !” 
replied the young chief, with a trium- 
phant laugh. 

“7 know it. Thou art thinking of 
the son of Zebehr, whom the bashi- 
bazouks decapitated three years ago.” 

“Father,” cried Chaka, “thou readest 
the very thoughts of men !” 

“ As, likewise, I can call up the dead. 
This very evening, if thou wilt, I will 
show thee Suliman, the son of Zebehr, 
he who ordered thee to be flogged for 
his diversion. He shall tell thee what 
he is suffering, and he shall crave thy 
pardon for his crimes.” 

“T will, father! We all will!” re- 
plied Chaka, trembling at the idea of 
seeing the persecutor of his childhood 
once more face to face. 

“Well, then, all of you pass before 
my window this evening at the hour 
when the moon hides herself behind 
the hills of Darfour. You shall then 
see Suliman !” 

Kaddour had scarcely ceased to speak 
when the outer door opened, and Virgil 
appeared on the threshold. 

ardly had the negro guard time to 
lance at the newcomer before the 
dhoura had already disappeared, being 
torn up by the roots, and smuggled 
under the vast folds of the dwartf's robe. 
He stood silent and motionless, as if 
absorbed in his wonted meditation. 

But Virgil saw quite enough to con- 
vince him that something unusual was 
going on. The troubled, startled, ex- 
pression on the faces of the black men, 
as they stood close pressed against the 
cord-barrier, spoke for itself. He was 
careful, however, not to disclose his 
suspicions, and shortly withdrew, hav- 
ing seen Kaddour once more safely 
caged. But Virgil wisely determined, 
all the same, to redouble his precau- 
tions. 

When the time came for his usual 
evening round, he saw that the guard 
were in a state of evident agitation or 
impatience, and seemed to be waiting 
for something to happen. He ordered 
the lights to be extinguished at an 
early four: and made a pretence of 
retiring ; but, returning almost directly 
by the other entrance to the circular 
passage, he posted ‘himself where he 
could watch without being observed. 

Virgil soon found that the guard also 
were watching in the dark, which de- 
cided him to wait until the reason for 
this extraordinary behaviour should 
become clear. The moon had just sunk 
below the horizon when Chaka and his 
inen left the barracks, one by one, and 

proceeded on tiptoe towards the prison. 

hey were evidently trying to make as 
little noise as possible, but that they 
were very excited was plain from the 
stifled exclamations that escaped them 
in the course of the very voluble con- 
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versation that was carried on in whis- 
pers. 

It was a dark night, and Virgil could 
not well see what was happening ; but 
on a sudden a bright light from one 
of the windows of Kaddour’s lodging 
shone out on the guard aeouped, in 
front. The warriors, brave as they were 
before the enemy, seemed all stricken 
with terror, and clung close to each 
other, not daring to move backwards 
or forwards. 

In the opening of the window stood 
a white wooden table, unevenly made, 
and devoid of cover or any ornament 
whatsoever. A brass dish was on the 
table, and it contained a bleeding 
human _ head, which all the warriors 
recognised for that of Suliman, the 
son of Zebehr !—of Suliman, who had 
been dead for three years! The head 
lifted itself from off the dish, opened 
its eyes, and looked about ! 

All at once the lips of the dead man 
moved. Were they about to speak? 
They did speak, and with the identical 
guttural drawl that had characterised 
the son of Zebehr. 

“TI made you suffer,” said the voice ; 
“now I suffer! Listen to me, sons o: 
the Lake! Listen to me, if you would 
escape the torments that I endure in 
the cavern of death! You must em- 
brace the cause of the Prophet! You 
must obey the orders he gives you 
through his faithful servant Kaddour ! 
You must cease to serve the giaours, 
and you must unite with your black 
brethren against the Europeans! Un- 
less you massacre the white men you 
will see them triumphant throughout 
the desert, and they will drink your 
blood! Take heed to my words, sons 
of the Lake, for I have spoken thus to 
you to buy my own pardon !” 

The light then went out and the 
vision disappeared. But the guard 
were still further terrified by a lon 
sigh—a heart-rending sob—that seeme 
to come from the very bowels of the 
earth. Surprise and horror kept them 
for some time motionless, and when at 
length they dared to move, all with- 
drew in silence to their barracks. 

Virgil thought rightly that there was 
not a moment to lose. Lighting his 
lantern, that he had before purposely 
extinguished lest they should see him, 
he ran to the door of the prison, un- 
locked it, and surprised Kaddour in the 
act of taking off his masquerading 
costume and its accompanying shams. 
Plaster, scratched off the wall, had 
piven a death-like look to his features ; 

e had ‘opened a small vein in his arm 
to tinge the linen with blood; the 
dressing-table out of Peter Gryphins’ 
room had furnished the round hole con- 
taining the brass dish that held the 
head; and the mirror had been bor- 
rowed from the lodging of Ignaz Vogel. 

It took but a few minutes for Virgil 
to rush upon the dwarf, throw him 
down, gag him, and tie him head and 
heels. He then hurried out. locked the 
door, and hastened to report to Norbert 
all that had happened. 

“You will, of course, do as you 

lease, sir,” said Virgil, as he concluded 

is recital; “but, believe me, a sum- 
mary execution is the only way to pre- 
vent revolt among the guard.” 

Although such severe measures were 


foreign to his own ideas and habits, 
Norbert was much inclined to agree 
with Virgil. The case was very press- 
ing, as well as serious ; it was necessary 
to take immediate steps, and to strike 
a decisive blow. Weighing the matter 
well fora few minutes, Norbert came to 
the conclusion that it would be impos- 
sible to spare the life of the dwarf 
unless, in the presence of his dupes, he 
made full and detailed confession of his 
trickeries. He therefore seated himself 
at his desk, and drew up a provisional 
sentence of death, whilst Virgil went 
to arouse the doctor and the baronet. 

“Tam under the dreadful necessity, 
gentlemen,” said Norbert, “of decree- 
ing on my own responsibility the im- 
mediate death of a man. I need not 
tell you how painful it is to me to have 
to do this But I could not hesitate 
without serious peril to the precious 
lives under my charge. When I leave 
this land I shall make it my duty to 
submit my conduct in the matter, and 
to lay the circumstances before a duly- 
qualified tribunal. I have sent for you 
to ask you to be so good as to sign the 
official report that shall be drawn up.” 

On_hearing the details, the doctor 
and Sir Bucephalus fully approved of 
their friend’s decision, and declared 
their readiness to join him in signing 
not merely the otticial report, but like- 
wise the sentence itself, but this gene- 
rous offer Norbert as generously de- 
clined to accept. 

Orders were given to marshal the 
guard, without arms, in the circular 
passage, to which all repaired, the 
guard being ranged in four lines, 
Uhaka at their head. 

a My friends,” said Norbert, “ you 
have been deceived by an_ impostor. 
The miserable tricks by which he en- 
deavoured to shake your sense of 
honour and fidelity were, in truth, an 
insult to brave warriors like yourselves. 
I know well that you would only de- 
spise such juggling ; but before inflict- 
ing the punishment he deserves for his 
base intention, I wish you to see by 
what means he tried to make fools of 
you. Chaka, take six men with you, 
and come with us to the prison !” 

The young chief obeyed without a 
word, but it was evident that neither 
he nor his warriors expected anything 
to come of this visit. 

“ Here is the table, the mirror, and 
the blood-stained linen used by the 
impostor,” said Norbert, proceeding to 
explain to the negroes the different 
uses of these accessories in the imposi- 
tion of the “speaking head.” ‘ 

“ But where is the head of Suliman?” 
said Chaka, ironically, pretending not 
to understand Norbert. 

At the same instant he caught sight 
of the dhoura-stalks brought by Kad- 
dour. 

“And this dhoura? How did he 
make it grow in less than an hour?” he 
asked. “ For we saw it grow under our 
eyes} 

This was news to Norbert, who had, 
of course, no explanation to give. The 
men looked at each other, and shook 
their heads. 

“ Bring out the condemned man!” 
said the astronomer, as he re-entered 
the circular passage with his followers. 

Virgil soon returned with the dwarf, 
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whose countenance betokened noanxiety 
whatever. 

“Stand there,” said Norbert, pointing 
to the wall. “I will read you your 
sentence.” 

The document that he proceeded to 
read aloud by the light of a torch was 
lengthy, and set forth all the facts of 
the case, concluding with the following 
words :— 


** Wherefore, because of the aforesaid 
crimes of abduction, arbitrary detention, 
exciting to massacre, and attempt to entice 
away, the dwarf Kaddour is condemned te 
the penalty of death. He will be shot ten 
minutes after he shall have had notice of 
this sentence. 


(Signed) 


Mabrouki translated these words to 
the guard, who received them in pro- 
found silence. It was evident that 
they were looking for a manifestation 
of the power of Kaddour by some fresh 
prodigy. 

Norbert turned to him. 

“You have heard,” he said. “One 
chance is still left to you. Confess 
and explain immediately the witch- 
craft whereby you tried to delude 
these brave warriors. If you do this 
thoroughly and_ candidly, your life 
shall be spared.” 

“T want no favour,” replied Kaddour, 
calmly, and not without some dignity. 

“You have still seven minutes to 
decide,” continued Norbert, taking out 
his chronometer. “If you will only 
own to your fraud the sentence shall 
be commuted into imprisonment! Ma- 
brouki, Virgil,” he added, “ prepare 
your weapons?” 

“T ask no favour,” repeated the 
dwarf, in a firm voice. “I will not even 
wait for the expiration of your seven 
minutes! [ will hasten to taste eternal 
felicity, and will not tarry for your 
signal !” 

Saying this, he hurriedly drew from 
his finger a ring whose crystal bezil 
opened by means of a spring, and put 
it to his hips. 

“Tt is,” he murmured, “the ring of 
Eblis, the Angel of Death, who will con- 
duct me to the abode of the blessed !” 

He fell back, as if struck by light- 
ning. The doctor examined the tmo- 
tionless corpse. The skin was already 
cold, the pulse had stopped, the eyes 
were glassed over, the heart had ceased 
to beat. 

“Death must have been instantane- 
ous,” said Briet. “It must have been 
caused by some such rapid poison as 
prussic acid. But what is it, I won- 
der?” 

He took the ring from the dead man’s 
hand. All that was left in the bezil 
was a faint indication of a bluish liquid, 
that evaporated in a few winutes, so 
that any analysis was out of the ques- 
tion. 

“He has spared us the trouble of 
shooting him; it was the best thing he 
could have done! And we must at 
least own that he died bravely,” added 
Norbert, by way ef a funeral oration. 

He ordered the body to be taken 
back to the prison, and to be buried on 
the following morning. 

The guard petitioned to have this 
charge entrusted to them. It was 
granted, and a few minutes before sun- 


“ NORBERT MAUNY.” 


rise they accompanied the dead man to 
his burying-place on the eastern slope 
of Tehbali. According to the custom 
of the Arabs, he was interred in a rock- 
hewn cave, and the entrance was closed 
with a large stone. 


(To be continued). 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


ODE TO A CORRESPONDENT. 


(The Momentos Question f) 


DEAR MR. EDITOR,— 

T have Leen a Constant Reader 
Since eighteen seventy-nine, 

And yet of hair on cheek or chin 
1 do not see a sigu. 

My age is close on twenty— 
[scarce know what to do; 

I've serious thoughts of trying 
To transplant a hair or two. 


Does the atuff they sell in bottles 
Cause an itching on the skin? 
And if I used it very weak 
Would the hair come very thin? 
Or if the bair came very thin, 
Could T then make it thick 
By shaving lip and cheek and chin 
Whene'er it sprouted quick ? 


Now if I had a good moustache 
To match my supple cane, 
I'd be a sort of ornament, 
And not look so inane. 
But, alas! alas! I'm hairless, 
And twirl my stick alone : 
I've not a hair to twirl or curl 
That I can call my own. 


(The Editorial Answer.) 


Now, to all hairless aspirants 
Who hairy “‘physiogs” seek— 

Keep growing at the good old rate 
Of seven days per week. 

And if in growing strongly up 
You never do grow “down,” 

Think not that you can never be 
‘An ornament iu town. 

For “handsome is as handsome does,”* 
Apart from growing hair— 

‘There's many a grand old gentleman 
Who never had his share. 


A. SCULEBOIS. 


{The “schoolboy” who sends us this says he h 
been induced to do so by a feeling of sympathy wi 
two or three of our late correspondents. ] 


J. B, writes :—' Having read in your clever pay 
about a correspondent sending some of those “e; 
straordinary notion’ eggs to a bazaar, we thouy 
you might like to know that we painted some, a 
gold them to our friends as ornaments for th 
drawing-rooms. We made a variety of differs 
heads, such as a major with foraging-cap on: a sw 
with high hat and collar made of paper (in that c 
the eggs will stand on the collars); asailor; a ‘Ta 
(we had a brown egg for that) with a red fez an 
silk tassel, Another thing I should like to ment 
is about my dog, who is justdead. She was a fric 
indeed to all of us, and so clever! For one thing 
asked ‘what she would do for her Queen?” she wo 
sit up on her hind legs, with eare cocked and h 
erect ; then, ‘what would the do for her county 
when she would fall down flat on her side, as tho: 
dead. If we kept her in the room while one of 
went out and hid a piece of sugar under the mat 
placed it elsewhere in hiding, she always found 
One laughable thing was to leap up to the handl 
the door and bark when she heard cats Aehtinge « 
side, She always begged and barked when tole 
ask for anything. I have known her to sit wa, 
heg five or six minutes, waiting for ome of Ans 
notice her and give the prize—a piece of Sugar. 


6. The Trocadéro. 


4. Are de Triomphe. 


8. Notre Dame. 


2. St. Madeleine. 


The Exhibition and other Views of Paris.- Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by P THrviat. 
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ARIS has got its tower at last—the 
tallest tower in existence — and the 
Parisian can look down on all the world’s 


monuments, from the humblest tumbstone | 


to the Washington obelisk. Nine hundred 
and eighty-four feet three inches high, 
exactly ! 
before? Even the captive balloon is out- 
done! The great towers of Cologne, the 
ride of Germany, are only 521ft. 8in. ; and 
here is this Eiffel tower equal to those 
towers with more than St, Paul's on the 
top of them! America beaten! England 
and Germany together surpassed! What 
more would you have? 

The great steel scaffold is not particularly 


picturesque, but it is a remarkable enter- | 


‘ prise in its way, and by far the most 
striking feature of what—with a pun un- 
derstood, we suppose—is often called ‘the 
Frenchman’s paradise.” It is an enormous 
thing. Even the working drawings covered 
2,500 sheets of paper, each 40in. by 32in. in 
area ! 
—number.just one apiece for every man, 
woman, and child in the French capital. 
See how the tower rises from the river! 


Its four bases are 92yds. apart from centre | 
fillers at the top, | 


to centre. And the 
which looks like the base of a crown, is 
large enough to accommodate 800 people. 
And above it is the smaller ‘‘ meteorological 
gallery,” with the weather instruments that 
cannot but give valuable information—so 


valuable, in fact, that for it alone the tower ! 


would seem to have been worth the building. 

Before the tower came into existence the 
best view of Paris was obtained fiom the 
windmill on Montmartre. 
was had from the next lowest point, the top 
of the Panthéon. The best view of all was 
to be seen from the towers of Notre Dame, 
which are only 2164ft. high, but it is not so 


much the height as the surroundings that | 


make the view. ‘There ix such a thing as 
being too high—as “rising out of the com- 
position, as it were. But Paris from any 

eight makes a good picture. It is a tine 
city. But how it has grown! 


Did any one hear of such a thing | 


And the rivets BAPry: coincidence! | 


Another view | 


A WALK THROUGH PARIS. 
(See p. 489.) 
PART I. 


Below us is the Champs Elysées ; close | 
to it is the Théatre Francais. That theatre, 
in what is now the heart of Paris, stands 
on the site of the rampart where Joan of 
Are was wounded as she was trying the 
depth of the ditch with her lance! Farther 
out see the girdle of the old boulevards. 
That girdle marks the line of fortifications 
two hundred years Farther out still 
is another boulevard line, and beyond that 
are the present fortifications. To the east, 
outside the rampart, is the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, what Epping Forest is to London ; 
to the west, outside the rampart, is the 
Bois de Boulogne, which is about three 
times as large as Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens put together. 

The road between these two great recrea- 
tion grounds divides Paris exactly in half; 
and, just as the Frenchman takes the ride 
from Brentford to Bow ‘‘to see London,” so 
should the Englishman ‘‘do” Paris. But 
Paris distances are nothing like London 
distances; and this, the longest walk that 
can be taken in it, is jus: miles all the 
way. Entering the fortifications by the 
Porte de Neuilly, we are in the Avenue de 
la Grande Armée, leading to the Arc de 
Triomphe, or Arc de l'Etoile, as it is pro- 
perly called. It is a splendid arch; and, 
situated as it is at the opening of a dozen 
avenues, which radiate from it like the 
spokes of a wheel, it has every chance of 
being seen at its best. There is a tine view 
from the top—not so good, perhaps, as that 
from Notre Dame, but atill well worth the 
trouble of going up the stairs to see. The 
arch cost £400,000, and was begun by Na- 
poleon I. in 1806, and took thirty years to 
finish. It is 152ft. high and 138ft. broad, 
and is the largest triumphal arch built in 
modern times. There are colossal groups 
on each side, representing the Departure 
and the Triumph, above them being two 
bas-reliefs, one representing the honours 

aid to the dead General Marceau, who was 
killed at Wiirzburg in 1796, when the 
French were beaten by the Archduke 


Charles; the other representing the Battle 


of Aboukir in 1799, when the Turks w 
defeated by Napoleon. On the Neu 
side are two groups, representing Pe 
and Resistance, and above them are t 
reliefs of the taking of Alexandria 
patelees in 1798, and the taking of 
bridge of Arcola in Napoleon’s three di 
battle with the Austrians in 1796. 
over these runs the frieze representing 
return of the victorious armies, the fizt 
in which are 64ft. high. On the righ 
the arch is the Battle of Austerlitz, fou 
between the three emperors in 1805 ; 
on the left is that of Jemmapes, won 
Dumouriez over the Austrians in 1792. 
the city side of the arch the frieze sh 
the Departure of the Armies; and al 
the cornice are thirty bucklers, each b 
ing the name of a victory, fifteen - 
under the Republic, and fifteen under 
Empire; while inside the arcades are 
names of 384 marshals and generals, tl 
who fell on the battle-field having t 
names underlined. 

Beyond the arch we are in the Avc 
des Champs Elysées, which takes us d 
ast the Palais de I’Industrie, built for 
first Paris Exhibition in 1855, in which 
yearly Salon is held—an exhibition of 
tures answering to that of our K 
Academy. Farther down we enter 
Place de la Concorde, between the Cha 
Elysées and the Tuileries gardens. Th 
the old Place de la Révolution, in w 
the chief_ornaments were at one tin 
statue of Liberty and the guillotine. 
it was that Louis xv1., Marie Antoim: 
and hundreds of others met their 
Now the central ornament is the sist« 
Cleopatra’s Needle, the great ohelix’ 
Lougqgor (as the French spell Luxor), w 
came to France from Alexandria in 18: 
a ship specially built for it, the Lous 
just as our obelisk on the Embankr 
came to England in a special vessel « 
own in 1878. 


(To be continued.) 


RABBITS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 


S° many boys seem in difficulties over 
their rabbits that perhaps a few hints 
may, be acceptable on the management of 
these popular pets. Now is a good time to 
begin, if you intend “ yvoing in” for rabbits. 
I should say, buy three young ones—two 
does and one buck—of about three months 
old; please yourself entirely about the 
breed. Dutch are pretty ; lops are unique; 
Patagonians are useful all-round ones to 
keep. If you want to start with a good, 
hardy breed, perhaps Patagonians are as 
good as any. Their price at three months 
ix about three-and-sixpence each for well- 
bred ones. 

* Now, as to hutches. These should be 
about 44ft. long by 3ft. broad ; and, if vou 
keep them outside, the roofs should slope 


* In a note tothe Editor Mr. Pratt remarks 


may mention that I have been a fancier of rabbits | 


ever since I left college, and of late years [ have ex- 
hibited with tolerable success, so that any informa. 
tion T may give is the result of an exterieuce of rab- 
bit-keeping extending over thirteen years.” 


| only be given occasionally. 


By E. L. H. Pratt, B.A. 


and be covered with tarred felting. It is 
best to have a dark room in your breeding- 
hutches, say 19ft. long. Always be most | 
careful to clean your hutches out every | 
day. Some people say that rabbits are very | 
cleanly animals, and that they will never 
soil their sleeping-place, but my experience 
is that they are about the dirtiest of any 
animals, so you must be careful to keep 
them scrupulously clean. I always put a 
layer of pine-sawdust on the floor of the 
hutch, and a layer of straw over that in the , 
sleeping-place ; but hay will do instead of | 
straw with all breeds except Angoras and 
Siberians. 

We will now go on to food. Feed three 
times a day. Morning, give oats (dry, 
soaked, or crushed); noon, give green food 
and a hard crust of bread or so; evening, a | 
warm mash of sharps or barley-meal, or 
the two mixed. Many boys feed their 
rabbits on cabbage-leaves and bran to a 
degree little short of madnes This is | 
radically wrong. Cabbage-leaves should 
About the | 


best 


een food is chicory; and you 
ndelion, groundsel, sow-thistle, 
, ete., only do not overdo the w 
Bran should only be given 
once a week, as it contains no nutri 
Oats should be the staple dry food 
barley, wheat, peas, and beans (s« 
soft) may be given forachange. It i 
portant that rabbits should have a 4 
mash once a day; the way to prepare 
as follows—put about three handfu 
meal for each rabbit into your trougeh: 
then scald the meal with boiling w 
making the mixture ‘crumbly moist ; 
it stand on the hob for about half an 
and then give warm (not so hot as te 
the rabbit). Turnips, carrots, apples, 
should be given frequently. If fay 
only attended to this they might 
their corn bills, and (between ours: 
double their success. One point, Whi 
not often attended to, is never to give: ; 
and dry food at the same time. 

Let us now proceed to breeding. 
the rabbit you intend breeding from iss ; 
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x months old, you can place her with the 
‘ark for about a quarter of an hour, not 
roreand then return her to her own hutch. 
ia the thirtieth or thirty-first day after this 
wu nay expect the young, and you ought 
tv clean the hutch thoroughly a day or so 
. About the time you expect the doe 
ing forth, you should put some cold 
vater for her to drink, as it is only when 
very thirsty or frightened that a rabbit will 
vat her young. Much nonsense has been 
written about looking at the young ; I al- 
vars look at my litters about six hours 
alter their birth, and do so every day after- 
sards, and I have never lost a single litter 
ima the doe eating them; I should advise 
son to look into the hutch and remove any 
ad ones. At this time you should give 
t\edoe about twice her ordinary rations, as 
te tax on her strength is tremendous ; 
vam milk is very good both now and at all 
tines. In about @ fortnight the youngsters 
vill come out of the nest and begin to 
feel, so yon must increase the doe’s food 
proportionately. It is well to allow the 
young ones only about half the quantity of 
ten food each that a full-grown one has. 
When they are seven weeks old it is as 
vellto remove them from the doe and keep 
them in a large hutch together, until they 
ate four months old, when they must be 


“pat . 

‘ou intend to show at all, you must 
stom your bunnies every day with a soft 
ish so as to have their coats shiny. 

And now just a word on exercise. If you 
vin possibly manage it, give your rabbits a 
ru of about half-an-hour each day, and the 
fet will be mest marked. { know nothing, 
uext to good food and housing, which keeps 


rabbits healthy as frequent runs on the 
rabbitry floor. 

I suppose I ought to give a few words to 
diseases, though, if you are careful, your 
stock never ought to be troubled in this 
respect. Always clean your hutches out 
regularly ; feed properly — you can tell 
whether you do this with a little experi- 
eice and never give too much food at a | 
time ; the rabbits should always leave off | 
hungry, but don’t starve them; give fre- | 
quent runs on the rabbitry floor ; use pine- 
sawdust for the floor of the hutches, and 
you need have little fear of disease. Never 
let your rablit- get wet, for that produces 
disease very quickly. Never give wet green- 
stuff. You can give about a table-spoonful 
of water three times a fortnight, but, in 
my opinion, it is bad to give it oftener. 
Milk you can give ad lib. 

The disease most common in the rab- 
bitries of boys is ‘‘ pot-belly.” This results | 
from feeding on too much greenstuff, and is 
caused by an excess of moisture in the in- 
testines, causing the belly to swell to an 
enormous extent. Plenty of dry food should 
be administered, and a little water daily, 
but no green food. A small carrot may be 
given every other day ; and a good run for 
half-an-hour or so daily ; about a fortnight 
on this régime will generally effect a cure. 

Looseness is caused in a similar way, and 
the treatment is the same. 

The snuftles is a violent cold in the head, 
the rabbit sneezing frequently. The affected | 
rabbit should be given a mash of barley- 
meal into which has been put one and a | 
half drops of Rubini’s solution of camphor, | 
given as hot as the rabbit will eat it. Kee D 
the rabbit warm, give the mash daily, an 


give no greenmeat, and all will be well ina 
week. If the disease is very bad, you should 
blow boracic acid up the nostrils twice a 
day, in addition to the other treatment. 
Diseased liver you had better not attempt 
tocure. The head is generally held low, 
and the animal writhes occasionally. When 
you are sure that the animal has this com- 
plaint, it is best to put it out of its misery. 

I think that I have now touched on all 
the diseases which are most common ; the 
others are not likely to appear except in 
very badly managed rabbitries. 

1 will conclude with a few words on the 
different breeds. 

The Lop isa favourite with many fanciers. 
Length of ear in a good specimen should be 
at least twenty-three inches ; colour, both 
broken and self; price, about £1 for a good 
young one. 

Angoras have long, soft wool, the longer 
the better; wool must be free from knots ; 
eyes, pink ; price, about 7s. 6d. for a prize- 
bred youngster of about four months. 

Himalayansare pure white except the tail, 
feet, nose, and ears, which should be nearly 
black ; price, for young one, about 4s. 6d. 

Dutch are very pretty ; colours, black and 
white, yellow and white, blue and white ; 
price, about 4s. 6d. or 5s. each. 

Patagonians are a good all-round breed 
for boys ; colour, the same asa wild rabbit ; 
price, 3s. 6d. for a young one; size is the 
great thing here. 

Belgians are much the same as Patayo- 
nians, except that they should look more 
“racy,” and, of course, as like an English 
hare as possible. So I will not give a 
separate Ne cription. 

(THE END.) 


shi Lords of the Admiralty take more 
care of the lads and youths who are 
Cuier their control than perhaps any pri- 
‘ale firm, either ashore or afloat, and this 
i the case both morally and physically. 

Not only is cleanliness rigidly insisted on 
| sanitary habits enforced, but everything 


- likely to have a hurtful effect, either on 
cit minds or bodies, is prohibited, and as 
iunas Possible prevented. 

Smoking is one of these vices, for such it 
a the very young, the indulgence in 
“ich is carried on under strict regulations 
in her Majesty’s service. 

In the first place, no officer or boy under 
sateen years of age is allowed to smoke at 
“|, either at sea or on shore. For those 
“ho are above that age the captain has the 
lover to set apart certain places where he 
hinks fit—not below the gun-deck—for the 
‘heers and men to smoke, at which places, 
‘ertain times, large tubs, termed “ spit- 
kids." are placed for their use and accom- 
uuvdation. 

The times at which smoking is permitted 
are—during meal-hours; every evening after 
““arters until 3 o'clock p.m. at sea, and 
‘oclck p.in. in harbour. Officers from 
‘catil 9 am. ; Sundays and Thursdays * 
tanng the afternoon, if it does not in’ 

with any drills that may be necessary, 
al it is sometimes allowed during the 
Sight-watches for an hour at a time, and 


,{Thundays in most ships is “ make-and-mend- 
thes das,’ and in the afternoon the bands ai 
7 H in ‘oterhauling their wearing apparel, re- 
+e and replacing such articles a8 may require 
sem mm y Fequire 


ie shape of pernicious amusement that | 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 


(Continued from page 78.) 
V.—SMOKING AT SEA. 


when it is not allowed it is frequently 
indulged in surreptitiously. 

Tobacco is served out to the men in the 
leaf at the rate of one shilling a pound, and | 
they are allowed to purchase one pound a 
month at home and two pounds a month 
red 


when abroad. It then has to be pre 
for smoking or chewing by stripping of 
stem, damping the leaf, and rolling it uj 

in canvas, well marled, or bound round | 
with yarn, until it becomes caked and | 
hard, when it hus to be cut or shaved off | 
| in flakes. 4 

The decks of a man-of-war are always so | 
beautifully clean and white, thanks to con- 
stant scrubbing and holystoning, that it is | 
only natural the authorities should object 
to their being soiled in any way, and woe- 
betide the hapless individual who chances 
to forget to use the spitkid and expectorates 
his tobacco-juice upon the deck ! 

One old-fashioned lieutenant whom we 
served with had an effective punishment | 
for this offence, although it must have been | 
somewhat unpleasant for the one who under- 
| went it. He used to sentence the offender 
to so many days—according to the gravity 
, of the offence—‘carrying the spitkid.” 
Then the regular tub’ would be removed 
from one part of the deck, and a smaller 
one would be slung round the unfortunate’s | 
neck, so that he could carry it in front, and 
then whenever any one wanted him he had 
to run. First of all it would be, ‘ Spitkid !” 
foreward, and then “ Spitkid !” aft, so that 
the fellow was usually on the trot the whole j 
time, and occasionally some one would not 

very careful where he expectorated, and ; 
the victim would receive the benefit of it 
i justead of the tub. It was a most effectual | 


punishment, and those who suffered it rarely 
offended again. 

Of course, when men are on duty, at the 
wheel, the look-out, etc., they are not 
allowed to smoke, but the habit 1s so strong 
with some of them, that as they cannot 
smoke, they will, in order to get the flavour, 
put a piece of tobacco into their mouths. 

Then if they have any necessity to make 
a report they will take it out, place it in 
their caps, and use it again when at liberty 
once again! But sometimes they get 
caught, as was the case once with the man 
at the lee wheel, who was enjoying the 
luxury of a quid when the officer of the 
watch suddenly spoke to him. 

The fellow endeavoured to reply, but half 
swallowed his quid in doing so! His eyes 
bulged out, he grew lead-coloured in the 
face, and if the quartermaster had net 
come to his rescue and given him a thump 
on the back he might have been choked. 
Then again, when away boat-cruising on 
the Slave Coast, the stock of tobacco sume- 


| times becomes so reduced that the bix 
; smokers are put to all kinds of shifts. 


We 
have known men dry tea-leaves and smoke 
them, and we have seen a quid after it 
has been well chewed, dried and smoked ! 
Such is the resuit of allowing oneself tu be- 
come the slave of a habit. 

Smoking is not allowed in boats under 
ordinary cireumstances, but when a boat 
happens to be detained, Jack will fre- 
quently risk everything to have a draw at 
his favourite weed, and thereby bring 


| punishment and disgrace on himself on his 


return to his ship. 
(Lo be continued.) 
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inscontinued to wheel about close 
i eeeees By-and-bye, detachments of 
ora dozen ata time flew off to the nearest 
ule, leaving a strong body to besiege the 
fe. Now the tragedy commenced. The de- 
tuchments returned. One by one the martins 
depsited wet mud on the doorstep of the 
olen house. Little by little the hole 
diminished in size. Soon the sparrows 
qld not have escaped had they tried. Ina 
very short time the doorway was completely 
blocked up. The martins twittered a brief 
sean of vietory, then flew away, leaving 
the too impudent sparrows to suffocate. 

The sparrow is a dreadful sinner. It 
clokes up rain pipes with its fluffy nest, 
and causes roofs to leak. It builds in 
chimneys, and they take fire. Indeed, 
firemen aver that the sparrows have many 
tines been the eause of the destruction of 
houses by fire. 

The impudence of the jackdaw is akin to 
that of ee seeet Arab. It is cheek, and 
nothing else, It is always cheeky, not only 
a pairing time, but always, and under all 
circumstances. It is an Autolyeus—‘ta 
suipperup of unconsidered tritles,” more 
jecially if they shine. Its greatest plea- 
su is stealing silver spoons, which are of 
» possible use to it, unless to look at. 
‘hoy a poor servant-girl has lost her place 
‘rwugh the brazen impudence of an inno- 
vatlooking jackdaw. The Jackdaw of 
Kheims was no whit worse than the rest of 
itstribe. The eurse found it out, and in 
‘us consisted the difference. It moulted, 
ani the * That’s him!” of the monks was 
‘uly to be expeeted. Wedding-rings are in 
ush favour among the raven tribe. Who 
stows! the jackdaw is se clever, that 
saybe it uses the rings at pairing-time to 


The Swallow. 


‘am rival jackdaws that the sooty object 
of its affe s is a wedded wife. : 
The magpie is own brother to the jack- 
‘ae. It also is a terrible thief. Vhen 
the Jackdaw is meditating an evil action it 
wks its head on one side. The magpie, 
‘athe contrary, flirts its tail. Both actions 
man “Look out!” The magpie also has 
‘strong affection for silver spoons and 
ewellery. It totally disregards the law of 
‘wm and tuum, as also that of flotsam 
sai jetsam, All is fish, whether it be duck- 
“32 or chicken, the egg of the barndoor 
‘sl or the dog’s dinner, that comes to 
“s net, or in the range of its vision. Ten 
“agpies are equal to ‘‘him as shall be 
tameless” for wickedness. Beware of ten 
“agpies. Also beware of nine, seven, and 
st’ T have seen country people cross 
emselyes when one only has appeared. 
owl is not impudent. It is stupid. 


BIRD IMPUDENCE 
By ASHMORE RUussAN. 


PART IIL. 


Whatever appearance of impudence it may | is generally shown at a safe distance. Itis 
show is nothing but stupidity. Yet it | a terrible thief, but rarely bold enough to 


looks very wise. But so do some human | visit farm buildings. It prefers to confine 
beings, who are almost as stupid as owls. its stealing to the eggs of partridges and 


Jays. 


Last in this gallery of impudence is the | pheasants, and its impudent chatter to the 
screeching jay. The impudence of the jay | woods. 
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hate ere this article can possibly appear 
before them our readers in all parts of 
the world will have learnt through the 
daily press of the death of that popular 
inember of our staff, the Rev. John George 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S. 
denly, on Sunday, March 3rd, from an 
attack of peritonitis while on a visit to 
Coventry. 

Mr. Wood, who, as the ‘‘ Times” points 
out, has done more to popularise the study 
of natural history than any writer of the 
present age, was the son of a surgeon who 
was at one time clinical lecturer at the 
Middlesex Hospital. He was born in Lon- 
don in 1827, and was educated first at Ash- 
bourne Grammar School, and afterwards at 
Merton College, Oxford, which he entered 
in 1844. In the following year he was 
elected Jackson scholar, and he graduated 
8.A. in 1848 and M.A. in 1851. Atter bein; 
attached for two years to the Anatomical 
Museum at Christ Church, Oxford, he was 
ordained in 1852 as chaplain to the Boat- 
men’s Floating Chapel. This post he held 
tor four years, and in 1856 he was appointed 
assistant chaplain to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, which post he resigned in 1862, 
and from 1868 to 1876 he held the ottice of 
Precentor of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Choral Union. Among the large number 
of publications that have appeared from Mr. 
Wood's pen are numerous valuable works 
on zoology, of which many are specially 
adapted for the instruction of young readers. 
Among them are “‘ A Popular Natural His- 
tory,” “Sketches and Anecdotes of Animal 
Life,” ‘The Boy’s Own Natural History 
Book,” and ‘‘My Feathered Friends, or 
Bird Life.” He also produced a series of 
entertaining handbooks, comprising ‘‘ Com- 
non Objects of the Seashore ” (perhaps the 
Gest known of all his works), ‘‘ Common 
Objects of the Country,” ‘* Common Objects 
of the Microscope,” and ‘‘Common Shells 
of the Seashore ;” and he followed these by 
*Coinmon Moths of England,” ‘‘ Common 
Beetles of England,” and ‘‘ Glimpses into 


He died, almost sud- | 


DEATH OF THE REV. J. G.. WOOD. 


Petland,” all of them fully illustrated. | self, and which he was always endeavow 


Among these smaller works must also be 
mentioned such widely-read books as 
“Homes withont Hands,” ‘Insects at 
Home,” and ‘Our Garden Friends and 
Foes.” The most important book that Mr. 
Wood wrote was his larger ‘‘ Natural His- 
tory,” in three volumes. For some years 
Mr. Wood was private secretary to that 
well-known naturalist, Waterton, and hence 
the series of papers in our pages on Water- 
ton’s method of preserving animals. 

Mr. Wood edited for sume time, we be- 
lieve, an old pioneer ‘* Boy's Magazine,” 
which will hardly be remembered by the 
present generation, haviny been succeeded, 
some twenty-seven years ayo, by Mr. Ed- 
mund Routledge’s “Every Boy's Mayazine,” 
a publication which, after having done good 
service in its time, was purchased and in- 
corporated in the Boy’s OWN PAPER in 
October last. 

On our starting the B. O. P. some eleven 
years ago Mr. Wood's pen 
was one of the earhest 
sought by us, and in our 
very first number appeared 
an article by hii entitled, 
at our suggestion, ‘‘Out 
with the Jack-knife,” 
showing what any observ- 
ant boy could do in the 
way of natural history ex- 
ploration if armed only 
with this one handy wea- 
pon. From that time on- 
wards his pen was con- 
stantly busy for us. Out 

of this pleasant connection vrew his popu 
lar lectures, which, at first intended out y for 
schools, gradually grew and embraced all 
classes of the community. 

For a few years after his connection with 
our paper Mr. Wood resided at Upper Nor- 
wood, near the Crystal Palace, but subse- 
quently removed to St. Peter's, Thanet, 

‘ent, his residence up to the time of his 
death. A son of his, Mr. Theodore Wood, 
has already made for himself a name on 
natural history subjects, our columns con- 
stantly receiving pleasant contributions 
from his pen. 

“One who knows him well” thus de- 
scribes his methods of work :—‘‘The literary 
and scientific reputation of the late Rev. 
J. G. Wood was not gained save at the ex- 
pense of continuous and unremitting labour. 

‘rom the appearance of his first book—the 
smaller Natural History—in 1852 until his 
death he scarcely allowed himself a single 
day’s holiday, and every momeut of his time 
was employed in one of the many different 
branches of his lifelong work. Often at his 
desk by five o’clock in the morning, much 
of his actual writing was done before break- 
fasting, as he sat surrounded by books and 
pamphlets, all bearing upon his favourite 
studies. Generally a favourite cat lay 
curled up by his side; the floor would be 
littered with bones and skulls and horns, 
and other specimens innumerable ; perhaps 
some exotic snails or half a dozen living 
scorpions would be ina cayze at his elbow. 
And always outside his window, towards 
eight o'clock, wonld be a host of noisy, 
chattering, clamorous birds, all waiting 
impatiently for the breadcrumbs and por- 
ridge which he regularly prepared for 
them. 

“Immediately after breakfast came the 
day’s correspondence, generally ineluding 
queries upon natural history subjects from 
admirers in all parts of the habitable world. 
Then an hour or two would be devoted to 
the business connected with the well-known 
Sketch Lectures, which never satisfied him- 


ing to improve. Sometimes there would L 
drawings to Writ biee for all the rapi 
sketches in coloured chalks which so d 
lighted his audiences were the outcome ¢ 
long and careful study. Sometimes ther 
would be notes to make out, sumetimnes 
drawing screen to repair or improve. An 
then would come the revision of proo 
sheets for the press: and so the mornir 
would be filled up. After taking lunches 
and ashort interval for necessary exer 
or repose, Mr. Wood was accustomed * 
return to his desk aud to write almost co: 
tinuously until nigh upon midnight. Alwa; 
with two or three books in hand, besid: 
magazine contributions innumerable, M 
seemed literally to flow from his pen; ar 
it was always with him a source of pov. 
pride that not even at times of greate 
ressure had he once been behindhand wi 
his contributions. During his later yea 
he was visited with threatenings of write: 
cramp, partly in consequence of a ve 
severe injury sustained to his right hand 
1874, and he therefure adopted the use of 
typewriter in the preparation of his ™ 
This accompanied him even by train, in t 
long and frequent journeys undertak: 
during his periodical lecturing tours; a) 
much speculation and interest were alwa 
excited in his fellow-passengers by t 
sight of the abstracted tur-wrapped clery 
man in the corner of the carriage, busi 
performing upon the key board of the stran 
machine. 

“Although naturally a man of gre 
physical strength and very robust constit 
tion, there can be no doubt that the i 
cessant strain of his arduous labours ti 
greatly upon Mr. Wood’s health, and re 
dered his system susceptible to the cl 
which so rapidly carried him off. F 
quently for weeks together he would 
travelling daily from early morning un 
late in the afternoon. Upon arrival at | 
destination he would drive at once to t 
lecture-hall in order to put up his Jar 
drawing screen—a task in itself demandi 
no little muscular exertion, and one whit 
from the complicated nature of the : 
paratus, could be performed by none | 

imself; then would follow the lectu 
generally extending over nearly two hou 
and even then he would be compelled 
take down and pack his apparatus bef: 
finding an opportunity for obtaining eit! 
rest or refreshment. Yet his wonder 
pluck and endurance bore him on throu 
all, and no one of his auditors ever detec 
a token of weariness or noticed any fall 
off in the keen and almost eager zest w 
which, in his pleasant and popular style, 
imparted his own information to his heare 
. . . Sometimes at especially busy peric 
he would scarcely be seen by his fan 
for days together, so intense was his de 
tion to his literary and other labours, 
unremitting the daily and nightly toil. L 
than forty-eight hours before his death 
last lecture wax delivered, while suffer 
from severe pain; and almost his 1 
thoughts were with the work which he | 
been compelled to leave unfinished, that 
proceeds might add to the little he | 

en enabled to leave behind him.” 

During his later years Mr. Wood, we 
further told, almost wholly lost the fondn 
for outdoor exercise which formerly 
strongly characterised him. In his und 
graduate days he was anoted gymnax' 
magnificent swimmer (he wrote the artic 
on “ swimming,” in our first volume), an 
good runner ; and “long after passin 
ortieth year he took regularly every nix 
ing a -mile run over hill and a: 
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covering his ground well within the twenty- 
pita dene Outdoor sports, licwoves 
never attracted him much, with the one ex- 
eption of croquet. This for some years, 
1 prectised almost daily, in any odd 
momenta which he could find, reducing it 
a last almost to the level of one of the 
vxact sciences. A mallet weighing some 
vven or eight pounds, five-inch hoops, and 
alawa like a billiard-table—these were his 
mguirements, without which he did not 
wosider the garne worth playing. But, 
ziven these, he was happy, and would play 
day after day, even with himself only as an 
jponent, With perfect contentment.” We 
tal a sort of m@tion once that we could 
vay croquet, but not after a game or two 
with Mr. Wood some years , when he 
yent aday atour house at Leytonstone, 
with other well-known B. O. P. writers. 
Immediately Mr. Wood's death was re- 
wrted, followed as it was by an appeal for 
te iamily by the Rev. A. Whitehead, 
View of St. Peter’s, letters began to pour 
aupon us, Here are a few typical ex- 


acts s— 


THE 


fe last year’s County Cricket the most no- 
tieable fact was the increasing strength 
“the South. A year or two ago the North 
al matters all their own way, but now 
zal fortune has crossed the Thames. 
“my held the position of champion 
Kent worked its way up to second 
and Gloucestershire, from being 
finished a yood fourth. Yorkshire 
third on the results, Lancashire was 
Notts sixth, Middlesex seventh, and 
x last. Taking the teams as a whole, 
“rey wag strong, and Sussex was weak ; 
-.the others were so evenly matched that 
= was hardly a choice between them. 
‘oncestershire beat Kent twice, notwith- 
ding that Kent occupies the second 
‘ze as against Gloucestershire’s fourth. 
iuWleex, Notts, and Sussex were also 
ated in one match each ; but Middlesex 
+ Notts turned the tables in the return 
suches ; and the first Sussex match, owing 
tke enormous scoring, had to be drawn. 
- other draws were against Lancashire, 
‘ekhire, and Surrey; and the other 
“were to the same three counties. 


“ithe triumph of the year was the defeat | 


‘the Anstralians at Clifton by 257 runs, 


+! at Cheltenham by 8 wickets; never | 
ore had the county beaten an Australian | 


aa As usual, Dr. W. G. Grace was 
“i nuch at the head of affairs, but his 
22 were far closer up to him than in 1887. 
* played a splendid innings—215—at 
Sctton against Sussex; and at Clifton 
“mt Yorkshire he performed, for the 
‘sitime in his career, the wonderful feat 
‘wing over a hundred twice in one 
“2 In the first innings he scored 148, 
athe second 153. His county average 
‘© & Next on the list came Mr. Pullen 
»> 2; and then Painter, Mr. O. G. Rad- 


_* and Mr. Townsend, each with 21. 
% year Gloucestershire comes to London 
‘th ard June to meet Middlesex at 
and on the following Thursday 
Vv at the Oval Seninat, Surrey, jour- 
the following Monday to Brighton 
Sussex. On the 27th of June they 


‘al; and on the Ist of July the Lanca- 
match follows on, the return being 
rd at Manchester on the 25th; with 
Sorkshire match on the 29th. On the 
“4 Anyust comes the Nottingham match, 


Yorkshire on their new ground at | 


“The death of the Rev. J. G. Wood is an irrepar- 
able loss to the boys of England, and especially to 
the readers of the B. 0. P., aud it grieves me very 
much to see that his wife and family are left in a 
state of comparative destitution. I am sure thou- 
saads of your raders will be glad of an opportunity 
of showlng hele appreciation of Mr. Woods un- 
wearied labours on their behalf by subscribing their 
sixpences to a B. O. P. fand for assisting his widow 
and orphaus. 1 know I express the feelings of tens 
of thousands of the Boys of England in saying that 
in the Rev. J. G. Wood we have lost a kind, an in- 
structive, and a good friend.” 


. 
. 


“T notice, from the enclosed and other papers, 
that the Rev. J. G. Wood has died and left his wife 
and children unprovided for. As Mr. Wood was a 
frequent contributor to the B. 0. P, do you think it 
would be practicable to open a subscription fund for 
the benefit of his wife through the columns of the 
B.O. P.? If so, my 


to start the list with a contribution of £1." 


“Seeing from the papers that our good friend, the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, has died and left his family in rather 
indifferent circumstances, don’t you think it would 
give, many, or I might say all, the readers of the 

. 0. P. (which I have taken from the first issue) 
very great pleasure to subscribe to a B.O. P. fund 


CRICKET SEASONS OF 1888 AND 


PART IL. 


and on the Bank Holiday the team will be 

back at Bristol to meet Sussex. On the 

Thursday they will take part in the second 

match of the Canterbury week, when a 

public banquet is to be given to Dr. W. G. 
jrace. 


Kent had in 1888 a strangely shifting 
team. With a choice of several excellent 
cricketers, who could never all be got to- 
gether at any one match, the county, how- 
ever, did remarkably well. Lancashire, 
Middlesex, and Sussex were each beaten 


| twice and Notts once, and 5 losses and 2 


draws completed the record. 


matches, heads the averages with 30; Mr. 
C. J. M. Fox, an old Westminster, and the 


| bright particular star of the Crystal Palace 


Club, coming next with 26. The best of the 


Lord Harris objected a few years ago, that 
he was not called upon for more than 3 
matches. The Whit Monday match at 


the team go North for the Manchester 
match. On the 11th of July Sussex is to 


Yorkshire will be at Maidstone. On the 
18th the Kentishmen will be at Nottingham ; 
and on the lst of August they will meet 
Surrey at Blackheath ; on the 12th they 
will be at Sheffield, on the 15th at Brighton, 
on the 19th at Maidstone for the Lancashire 
return, on the 22nd at the Oval, and on the 
29th at Beckenham for the return with 
Notts. 

Lancashire won four of its last year's 
matches, and lost 5; but then not one of 
the extra matches was lost, and one of the 
county wins was a victory over Surrey, 30 
that the results were not quite so dispiriting 
as the figures seem to show. The once 
powerful Red Rose team is in a transition 
stage. Mr. Hornby is getting old, so is 
Barlow, so is Watson, and Kobinson is not 
what he was, and Mr. Steel can never play 
—and, in short, the old favourites have 
not yet gone becanse successors worthy of 
them have not yet been found. Top of the 
batting averages is Mr. Eccles, anew-comer 
of value, and close to him is Sugy, who is 
alxo quite an acquisition, but the rest of 


formance about them. 


brother and I would be happy + 


Mr. Patterson, who played in but 6 ° 


bowlers was Mr. W. C. Hedley, R.E., whose | 
style was so curiously like that to which | 


Lord’s will be Kent v. Middlesex, and then : 


be met at Gravesend, and on the 15th : 


the recruits have more of promise than per- 


| for his family, as a slight acknowl ent of the 
great pleasure which he has given to its numerous 
readers, and aleo as a visible sign of the great sorrow 
which we all feel at his loss, which I fear cannot be 
replaced. I know it would entail a deal of expense 
and loss of time on your part, but am sure you would 
be very pleased to give it for such an object.” 


We confess that Mr. Whitehead’s letter 
came as a very great surprise to us. We 
should never have imagined the necessity 
for such an appeal ; but would gladly, never- 
theless, have taken it up in the way sug- 
yested by our correspondents if we had not 
felt that the length of time that would 
necessarily elapse with a paper having to 
go to press like ours so ote before the 
actual date of publication would be against 
our doing so effectively. Happily others at 
‘ once took the needful steps to give prompt 
circulation to Mr. Whitehead’s letter, and 
we need only advise, therefore, any of our 
readers who may wish to contribute to the 
fund to do so direct, addressing their com- 
munications to the Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, Kent. 


{ 
i 
| G. A. HUTCHISON. 


1889, 


In Briggs, there seems to be no change ; 
he came out well, as he always does. His 
batting average, 24, was second on the 
roll, and his bowling average of 10 was by 
far the best. This year Lancashire begins 
early, The Sussex match at Manchester is 
fixed for May 23rd, the Middlesex match 
at Manchester-takes place on June 6th, the 
Surrey match on June 27th; on June 24th 
the match at Nottingham takes place. On 
the 15th of July Lancashire meets Middle- 
sex at Lord’s, and on the 18th the York- 
shiremen are met at Huddersfield, the 
return being played at Manchester on Ist 
of August. On the 12th Lancashire will be 
at Brighton playing Sussex, and on the 15th 
at the Oval, the return ayainst Notts 
taking place at Manchester on 22nd of 
August. 

Middlesex failed in its batting, and 
found a wicket-keeper ; that is the record 
of 1888. Qut of the 12 matches played, 
4 were won and 7 lost. Mr, OBrien 
headed the batting averages with 53 on 11 
innings only, Mr. Hadow coming second 
with 22 on 21 innings. Burton’s bowling 
was good throughout, and at the Oval on 
the 19th of July he took all ten of the 
Surrey wickets, a feat for which he was 
soon afterwards presented with a testi 
monial. Another feat worthy of note is 
that when Mr. H. W. Bryant kept wicket 
for Middlesex against the Australians, 
there was not a single extra in the first 
innings, and only one, a leg bye, in the 
second. This year Middlesex meets Notts 
at Lord’s on the 30th of May, Surrey on 
the 17th June, and Yorkshire on the 20th 
of June. The return with Surrey takes 
place at the Oval on the 8th of August. 
On the 12th the Middlesex men will be at 
Nottingham, and on the 15th they will be 
at Halifax playing Yorkshire. 

(To be continued.) 


A GREETING. 
The evergreen Smith, Jun., taking his &. 
out of its greenbiize cuse. 
OME out, old chap, the spring ’s arrive 
The sunshine ‘x yot some heat in it ; 
The pitch looks grand, the turf has thrivec 
And Vra particularly it. 
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You’ve had your sleep and winter's rest, 
And now you've got some work to do; 
So, out you come, of bats the best, 
And let me see your pow'rs anew. 


Yes, that’s all right, your spring is there, 
And smooth as ever is your face ; 

A little oil, and then prepare 
To smack half volleys into space. 


But pray be careful, just at first 

The ground will play a trifle slow ; 
So do not pander to your thirst 

For frantic slogs, or out you'll go. 


Remember what you learnt that year 
At Frampton, Limby, Barholm, too, 

Where catches ended your career 
Through over eagerness to do. 


Play straight, eld chap, remember that, 
There’s nothing like it, bear in mind ; 
And when you block, block hard, don’t pat, 
You'll make some runs this way, you'll 

find. 


And don't—but there, my lecture’s o'er, 
You'll think it dear at any price ; 

Ten minutes’ practice is worth more 
Than twenty hours of good advice. 


So come along, and let me see 
The way well pitched up balls to crump, 
And how the twists should smothered be 


Before they reach the middle stump. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNE 


— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


I11.—Iluminating Competition. 
(Continued from page 479.) 


JuNIOR (FOURTH) Division (all ages up to 11). 
N this division, as might be expected with such a 
subject, but few competed, and fewer still 
merited certificates. 
Our Award is as follows :— 


Prize—Half-a-Guinea. 
W. T. SyMFS (aged 10 years), Boys’ Board School, 
Cowick Street, St, Thomas, Exeter. 
CERTIFICATES. 
D. 0. ScorER. [Full address wanted.) 


PAUL T. H. SERY, Osse, par Bedous, Basses Pyrénées, 
France. 


THIRD DIVISION (ages from 11 to 15). 
Prize—One Guinea. 


ALFRED B. CoLes (aged 14 years), 9, Brading Road, 
Elm Park, Brixton Hill, 8.W. 


CERTIFICATES. 


(The names are arranged approximately in the order 
of merit.) 

ADAM FORTUNE, 2, Maryfield Place, Edinburgh. 

CHARLES E, WALES, 58, North Street, Leeds. 

ERNEST ELLior?, 46, Medora Road, Elm Park, Brix- 
ton Hill, s.w. 

Harry J. SyMrs, St. Thomas's Boys’ Board School, 
Cowick Street, St. Thomas's, Exeter. 

ALBERT ForsEY, 37, Picton Street, Montpelier, 
Bristol. 5 

G. A. GILBERT, 110, Railway Terrace, Rugby. 

Wittram E. WILKINS, Chesterton, Bicester, Oxon. 

CHARLES EwaRkt, 41, Maryfield Place, London Road, 
Edinburgh. 

ERNEST STONEHAM, 9, Ampthill Square, N.W. 


(To be continued.) 


- Correspondence. 


meaning of the phrase is that the 
larger. The highest brain capacity of 
the European at present known is 114 cu 
inches; the brain capacity of the lowest Hindu is 
only 48 cubic inches. ‘There is a difference, there- 
fore, of 6s cul inches between the highest and 
the lowest. But the hizhest brain capacity of the 
gorilla yet measured is 34} inches, There is thus 
less ditferenc tween the gorilla and the lowest 
Hindu than there is between the lowest Hindu 
and the highest European, 


Tr. —No teaser at The twenty great towns 
of pgland are classed as such in the Census 
returns, and do pot owe their places to individual 
opinion, but to official classification. They are— 
Birmingham, Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Norwich, Nottingham, Old- 
ham, Plymonth, Portsmouth, Shefield, Salford, 
Sunderland, and Wolverhampton. 


J. L.—Poultry appliances and pigeon appliances of 
all sorts are sold by Willson and Co., 37, Oxford 
Street, London (near Totteuham Court Road). 


CHATNEE.—The Governor-Generals_ of India have 
been, in order as they were appoitited : Warren 
Hastings, Sir John Macpherson, Marquis Corn- 
wallis, sir John Store, Sir Alured Clarke, Marquis 
Wellesley, Marquis Cornwallis, Sir George Barlow, 
Earl of Minto, Marquis of Hastings, Mr. Adam, 
Lord Amherst, Lord William Bentinck, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Karl of Auckland, Earl of Ellenborough, 
Viscount’ Hardi rquis of Dalhousie, Earl of 
Canning, Earl of Elzin, Sir John Lawrei 
Mayo, Lord Northbrook, Earl Lytton, Marquis ef 
Ripon, Earl of Dutterin, and Marquis of Lans- 
downe. 


Musica Jack.—If there is one sharp in the key all 
the F's have to be sharp, except in the few cases 
where a “natural” is placed before the individual 
note. 

NeGLECTED.—Here they are “ phonetically "—Sharl- 
mine, Karibdis, Shopan, Bait Hohven, Gerty, 
Shiller—-and very qucer they luok ! 

H. A. R. P.—The income-tax dates from 179, when 
‘a graduated income-tax was imposed on all in- 
comes above £60 a year, It did not exist between 
1915 and 1841. In’ 1883 arrangements were made 
for its extinction in seven years, but these were 
interfered with by the Russian War, You can 
Jook upon it as the developmeut of the old bene- 
volence,” the payers in most instances subscribing. 
to the expenses of the country the amount they 
think they can afford. 

F. T. R. F.—1. Try Hewitson's “ British Birds’ Exgs,” 
published by Gurney and Jackson, 1, Paternoster 
Row. 2. The offices of the Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation are at 10, Johu Street, Adelphi. 


Navy T.—There are now no first-rates, or frica 
ete. : the terms bave died out, The classiticati 
at present used divides the Navy into battlesh 
cruisers, sloops, gunvessels, and gunboats. Tr 
are three classes of battleships, three of cruis 
two of gunvessels, and three of gunboats. As 
example of a first-class battleship, take the Adm 
class, like the Kenbow, Collingwood, ete. ; for 
second-class take the older ironclads, tike the I 
rophon, Monarch, ete. ; for the third-class take 
Agincourt, Northumberland, etc. For a tirst-c 
cruiser take the Imperieuse or the Warspite ; f 
second-class cruiser take the Active and the Bc 
class, like the Thames and Mersey ; for the t! 
class take the ‘‘C” class, like the Calliope, or 
Jewel class, such as the Emerald. As an exan 
of a first-class gunboat, take the Grasshopper ; 
the second-class, take the Albacore ; for the tt 
the Bloodhound, aud vessels fit only for coust 
‘The Polyphemus is a torpedo ram; the Hecla 
torpedo depot ship. There is a class of deap 
vessela like the Iris, Surprise, Alacrity, ete. ; 
there are the heavy coast defence ships like 
Cyclops and Glatton. 


Campupy (New Wesatminster).- -1. Keep the hea 
the stick in hot sand until it is quite pliable ; | 
bend it to shape in a vice, and lash it in posit 
In a week remove the lashing, and you will 
the crook on the walking-stick will keep its sh 
2. The Iver Caton” began in No. 247, in 
monthly part for November, 1883. 


N. MACKENZIE.—The latest book on Stuffing 1 
and Animals is published by Rowland Ward, 
dermist, 166, Piceadilly, W. 

AERUNAUT.—Our_articles on “Fire Balloons 
How to Make Them” were in the third vol 

now out of print. They were given in our In 

Games.” 


Wa. SMiTH.—To make sensitised paper, float 
aibumenised paper for four minutes on a te 
cent. solution of nitrate of silver; drain it, 
then float the back of the plate for four mi! 
on a solution of one part of citrate of pota 

y parts of water, and then wash the pay! 

ater. 


: Leybourne, who received his commission 
ard Lin 1297, 2. The strength of the ? 
counting all ranks, does not exceed 50,000, 
probably even weuker that the Govern 

mits, though the cost has shown no fr 
off. 
Xeko.—1, The idea of completing damaged in 
tions in different coloured type is not new, 
have seen it in Bishop Wordsworth’a ‘ Athen 
ica,” published in 1855, 2. The motto < 
I’ Society is Nullius in verba, 
histury of the Society by C. R. Weld. 


There 


OUR 


“BOY'S OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL. 


WE are glad to be able to report that 
collection cards are now being applied for 
pretty fast for our Gordon Memorial; but 
we do hope that ALL eur readers will en- 
deavour to have some part in it, however 
small. Here is a type of letters received 
by us :-— 

“ Having read with great pleasure all the 


volumes, except the first two, of my 
favourite book, the B. O. P., and never 


having exerted myself in any of your funds ; 


before, I think it is about time that I 
should begin to show my gratitude. 1 got 
my monthly part yesterday, as usual, and 
read all about your Gordon Memorial, and 
what a good work you have undertaken. 
So I went to head master, and obtained 
his permission to collect in fhe school, and 
he kindly gave me a letter, reeommending 
me as a fit person to collect. Kindly send 
me card as soon as possible.” 


oe 
. 


We sce it stated in the daily press that | 


Mr. Thorneycroft, R.A., having been com- 


i 


missioned by Melbourne to repeat his 8! 
of General Gordon for them, has exe 
his commission, but he is making a 
feature of the pedestal. Instead of th 
ploques which decorate the base in 
algar Square, he has designed four c 
of much smaller size, dealing with inci 
in the hero’s life—incidents chosen not 
on account of their importance, but al 
reason of their illustrating special 
of Gordon’s character. They repr 
first, ‘‘ Leading his Soldiers in the Cl 
Campaign ;” second, ‘‘ Freeing the { 
in the Sondan;” third, ‘Teachin; 
Ragged Children at Woolwich ;” 
fourth, ‘‘ His Death at Khartoum.” 


+ 
* 


D. L. H. writes from Coupar Angus 
—‘In regard to the ‘ Boy’s Own’® Fi 
any of your readers should be both a 
and collector, will add the money h 
send in be reckoned in the totals tha 
decide the prize-winners?” Our rep 
Most certainly. In our next issue w 
to commence acknowledging donatie 
collections already received by us. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Ve of our great English 
poets has said that, 
“The boy is father of the man,” 


which simply means, I take it, 
that what the boy is the man 
will be. The boy who is mean 
and deceitful is almost certain 
to turn out a scheming, dis- 
honest man, whom none will 
trust; while the boy who is 
frank and straightforward will 
almost as surely turn out a 
true man, worthy of honour 
and respect. 

This was a lesson which 
Captain Clarke was never 
weary of reading to his son 
Tom, and Tom, who was an 
earnest and thoughtful lad, 
never tired of listening to his 
father’s talk. 


=< 


F “He seemed to be sinking, sinking." 
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Captain Clarke had been a sailor, had 
made som:e money, and become part 
owner of a few ships. He no longer 
went to sea, but living in the well- 
known port of Westbay he took great 
delight in wandering down to the har- 
bour and seeing the ships lading and 
unlading ; or sitting in front of his 
hillside villa, he would watch with his 
glass the white sails coming and going 
across the far horizon. 

Tom was the captain’s only child, the 
joy of his mother and the hope of his 
father, and the time which was not 
taken up by his school or his lessons 
was mostly passed in his father’s com- 
pany. From him Tom had long ago 
learned the build and rig of nearly every 
vessel that sailed the seas ; from him he 
had heard the strangest stories of sea 
and land ; with him he had gone over 
maps and through records of travel and 
daring, till the young fellow almost felt 
asif he had seen all these strange places 
and peoples, these wondrous plants and 
animals. But there was nothing the 
captain delighted more to tell his boy 
about than the glorious stories of 
Raleigh and Drake, of Howard and 
Nelson; nothing he sought more to 
impress upon him than the heroism of 
duty. No wonder, then, that Tom grew 
up a manly boy, brave and_ honest, 
scornful of all things mean, and, it must 
be confessed, with fists ever ready to do 
battle for himself and others. 

One summer evening Captain Clarke 
and his boy were together in the garden 
in front of the open window where Mrs. 
Clarke sat sewing. The captain’s pipe 
was lit, and Tom held in his hand the 
telescope with which he had been scan- 
ning the sea and the passing ships. 

“Well, Tom, my boy,” said his father, 
“your holidays are up, and you must go 
back to school to-morrow. I just want 
to mention two things. One is that you 
are never to tell a lie, and the other is 
that I don’t want you to be coming 
home to your mother with any more 
black eyes.” 

“Now, father, I don’t think I have 
ever told you a lie,” said Tom, who had 
been accustomed to get this same bit of 
advice ever since he could remember, 
each time he went back to school. 

“No, no; I'm just warning you, you 
know.” 

“And as for the black eyes, I only 
pot two last term, and you can’t always 

elp that when you're fighting.” 

“Yes, Tom ; but you’re not to fight.” 

“ But if it’s the right thing to fight?” 
asked Tom. 

“Then fight,” said the 
abruptly, in his sailor fashion. 

“No, no, Tom,” broke in his mother 
from the window, “you must not fight 
at all.” 

“But I really must, mother. If big 
Jack Hill bullies little Jim Thomson, 
Tm not going to stand it. The other 
fellows won't face up to Jack.” 

“But Jack won't bully Jim,” said his 
mother, gently. 

“Won't he?” answered Tom. “If he 
doesn’t it’s something new for him, 
that’s all. But just let him try it,” he 
edded with a resolute tightening of his 
ips. 

So Tom went back to school next day, 
to hear from the boys all the wonderful 
things they had seen and done during 


captain, 


the holidays, and to give them his own 
experiences in return. Life in school 
is pretty much like life elsewhere. The 
nature of his fellows is as well known 
to the schoolboy as is that of his to the 
man of business. Meanness, cowardice, 
deceit ; openness, courage, honesty, 
come to the surface, and are seen and 
noted at once. 

Now in the school at Westbay there 
was no more popular boy than Tom 
Clarke. The junior boys knew that in 
him they had a staunch defender 
against all the big bullies ; the senior 
lads knew that he would stand a flog- 
ging any day rather than “ peach.” Of 
course he had his enemies ; he had not 
made his position without. He was 
what we might call the leader of the 
school, and only one lad ever really dis- 

uted his position. This was Jack Hill. 
Now Jack was not a bad fellow after all, 
but he had been poorly trained at home, 
and swaggered about the playground 
in great style, continually disputing 
with those of his own age, and tramp- 
ling on those younger than himself. 

For a week after school was resumed, 
all went merrily in the playground. 
The boys were so full of their holiday 
memories, and enjoyed their games 
with such fresh zest, that they had 
hardly time to quarrel or the desire to 
do so. But one fine morning, as Tom 
came sauntering into the playground 
where the boys had already mostly 
gathered, he saw at once that there 
was, as he termed it, “a row on.” 
The lads were gathered in excited little 
groups, and by one of these he paused. 

“Well, Sam, what’s up?” he asked 
of one of his chums. 

“Qh, nothing much,” replied Sam, 
“only one of Hill’s little games.” 

“ And what's he done?” 

“Donet Nothing. Its what he’s 
going to do that’s the row.” 

“And what’s he going to do?” ques- 
tioned Tom. 

“Well, you see, he’d been tormenting 
little Johnny Wilson, and Jim Thomson 
said that if you were here he wouldn’t 
try that game on.” 

“Well?” 

“And Jack said he’d better look out 
for himself. And now he says_he’s 
going up to the farm to put Jim’s 
mother’s hens into the duck-pond, and 
he'd like to see who'd hinder him.” 

“Let him try it,” said Tom, with the 
determined tightening of his lips which 

eople said made him look like his 
ather. 

From the group of boys a little lad 
crept out stealthily, and edged round 
to where Jack Hill was standing. This 
was one of those boys who are to be 
found in every school—who like nothing 
better than to earn the favour of some 
stronger lad by doing his dirty jobs for 
him. Worming his way to Jack’s side, 
he whispered, 

“Tom Clarke says he'd like to see 
you try it, Jack.” 

“Try what ?” 

“To put Mrs. Thomson’s hens into 
the pond.” 

“Oh, he does, doeshe? Well, Dicky,” 
said Jack, “you just run and tell him 
that I am going up there at the dinner- 
hour, and if he would like to see the 
fun he can come.” 

Of course Dicky went back at once 


to Tom, and without saying what h 
had told Hill, whispered, “I say, Tom 
Jack Hill says he’s going up at dinner 
time to make Mrs. Thomson's hens swiin 
and if you would like to see the fw 
you’re welcome to come too.’ 

Just then the school-bell rang an 
the boys went trooping into their les 
sons. But Dick took good care tha 
they should know of what was likel, 
to happen, and there was a restlessnes 
during lessons which greatly trouble: 
the masters. When the lads were dis 
missed from morning school, most c 
them found their way in a very shor 
time up the country lane which led t 
Mrs. Thonison’s farm. 

The farm lay ashort distance from th 
school, which was built on the outskirt 
of the town, and many a long run ha 
the boys had over its fields in the eage 
game of hare and hounds. 

To-day, however, they idled along i 
little knots between the thick edge 
where the white and red roses bloomec 
and the scented honeysuckle clamberec 
making their way to the duck-pon 
which Tay some little distance from th 
farm-steadin 
from the mill. 

Jack Hill was already there with or 
or two of his special friends. 

“T say, Bob,” he shouted to one « 
the new arrivals, “did you see any sig 
of Tom Clarke coming up this way ?” 

“No,” answered Bob, in quite 
melancholy tone, as if greatly disay 
pointed at the thought that the tig! 
might not come off after all, “1 didn 
see him.” 

“Oh,” replied Jack, “I thought s 
“But I’m not going to spoil the fun f 
you fellows, at any rate.” Sosaying, } 
made a dash at a solitary hen, whic 
rushed loudly cackling towards the fart 
only to be captured by the triumphat 
Jack. Meanwhile Dicky, careful 
coached as to what he should do, hi 
secured a peaceful duck which w. 
waddling along the edge of the pon 
and these two Jack proceeded to t 
together by a piece of twine which | 
fastened round their legs. Advanci 
to the pond he threw them in, and t 
boys laughed loudly as the poor bir 
fluttered and splashed about. 

Jack was watching them with an : 
of mischievous triumph, when a sudd 
shout from the lads made him turn, a 
there behind him came Tom Clar] 
marching up the lane with his han 
deep in his trousers pockets. Tom w 
later than he expected, anc felt amaz 
that the mischief had already got 
far. “Here, you fellows,” he shout 
as he came up, “who put that hen 
there ?” 

“Jack Hill.” chorused the crowd. 

“Jack Hill,” echoed Tom, and t} 
turned at once on Jack. “Then yo: 
be good enough to go in and take 

t. 


where the burn ran dow 


ut. 

“Oh, I will, wil! 1?” sneered Ja 
“Who says so?” 

i so.” 

“You! Then I tell you I won't.” 

“ All right,” said Tom, “ then P’11 mz 
you.” And he threw off his jacket. 

The excitement among the boys gr 
intense, and they gathered round in 
eager ring. Carefully the two ], 
watched each other. Jack, too, } 
stripped, and they revolved slo, 
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mand, eyeing each other _ steadil, 
Suddenly Tom made a lunge at Jack, 
which he guarded with his left, and 
tiug drive with his right, planted a 
ow straight between his opponent’s 
res. Tom was staggered for a moment, 
wit replied by a downward stroke | 
wuich broke Jack’s guard, and followed 
t up by a nasty lick on_the eye, 
hich blinded and dazed Jack for a 
vit. The two were now thoroughly 
mased, and quick blow and_ hurried 
curd succeeded each other in hot fury, 
ui both boys paused for breath. But 
the lull was brief, and each gathered 
self together for a final etfort. 
: sprang at Tom with a straight 
.ow from the shoulder, but ninibly 
caping aside, Tom escaped the drive ; 
aud let out at Jack as he stumbled for- 
sand, and hitting him fairly on the 
ple, struck him reeling to the 
cond. But Jack was upina moment, 
aud with fury and stupid with his 
nl. He had lost all caution and only 
‘hoaght of revenge. _ Once more he 
nshed furiously at Tom, who had had 
‘we to place himself in readiness for 
the attack, 

Theend had come. Bit by bit the 
oubatants had been edging nearer to 
tte pond and were now on the very 


margin of the deep bank of slimy mud 
which the receding water left as it 
shrank up with the summer heat. Tou 
was standing with his back to the pond 
and as Jack charged down on him he 


again dodged aside from the rush, and . 


with one quick left-hander sent his 
antagonist spinning headlong into the 
greasy mud, where he fell with a dull 
splash and lay like a log. 

The tight was over. Jack had had 
enough of it, and the boys dragged him 
ignominiously out of the slime. He 
was in a pitiful plight. From head to 
foot he was covered with dirt, and his 
face was sineared and besmattered with 
blood and earth. He did not go back 
to school that afternoon, but after he 
had washed himself as well as he could 
at the well, he took a short cut home 
through the tields. Tom, too, had to 
bathe himself, for his eye was very 
sore and his brow was cut slightly. 
But he was able to go down to the school, 
where the afternoon’s lessons were 
sadly interfered with by whispered re- 
marks on the fight. 

When Tom presented himself at home 
with his very pronounced blue eye his 
mother was inconsolable. 

“Oh, Tom,” she cried, “didn’t I tell 
you what it would be?” 


“And didn’t I tell you what it would 
be, mother ?” 

“This all comes of your father’s 
stories and teaching. I wish, Mr. 
Clarke,” she said, turning on her hus- 
band, “that you would try and teach 
your boy something else than the love 
of tighting.” 

“Tn a good cause, mother,” added the 
sturdy captain. ‘The cause is every- 
thing.” 

. But, Tom, my boy, what was thir 
quarrel about ?” 

So Tom, appealed to by his father, to 
whose trust in him he responded by 
contiding in him in return, told the 
story of his tight, its beginning and its 
end; and the captain, proud of his boy, 
turned to his wife with a smile, and 
said, 

“Don’t you trouble yourself, mother, 
about Tom. He is bound to answer at 
duty’s call, and so long as he does that 
God bless him. Tom, go and kiss your 
mother.” 

And Tom went up and flung his arms 
round the neck of the loving mother 
who had comforted him so often in his 
boyish troubles. She bent down to the 
upturned face and kissed her boy with 
tears. 

(To be continued.) 


How His STORIES ARE WRITTEN. 


cp eld and higlily esteemed contribntor, 
Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, has just been 
erviewed by a writer on the staff of 
*Pall Mall Gazette,” witi the result 
=t many interesting details of our friend’s 
~hiods of work were elicited. Thinking 
caders might like to see these, we sent 
+ account along to Mr. Ballantyne for 
uirmation or otherwise, and he returns it 
us as follows :— 


() 


i 
ie 


!< a pretty house in Harrow, the windows of 
‘A look over a far reach of sun-lit country, from 
“ce one can obtain a glimpse upon a clear day of 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


the grand stand at Epsom in front, Windsor Castle 
on one side, and the Crystal Palace on the other, [ 
found, writes a representative, the celebrated writer 
of boys’ books, Mr. R. Ballantyne, very entirely 
“at home.” A middl ed Scotchman, with a sin- 
gularly handsome face and a very winning manner, 
came forward to greet me as I entered the little 
study from wheuce issue the stories that delight the 
boys of the present «day to the full as much as they 
enthralled their fathers thirty years ago. 

“Take a chair and make yourself at home,” 
said, ‘und } will tell you all you w 
though I fear J have not much to say of interest.” 

“That is a matter of opinion, Mr. Ballantyne.” 
was my reply: “but since you are so kind I will 
plunge in medias rea, and begin by asking you how 
any bvoks you have written and for how jong you 
have been writing? 

© Well, I have been engaged in authorship, as a 
profession, for thirty-three years, and I have written 
seventy-seven books, of which seventy-two are tales. 
This, of course, does not include magazine articles, 
of which I have written a good number. No, 
have no fixed hours of work, though I greatly believe 
in them. My plan all along has been to go to work 
whenever I could, and keep at it as long as possible, 
Regularity and punctuality are of great importance 
as regards quantity of work to be accomplished ; but 
I do not think it appreciably affects quality. 
times I have taken a lodging in a small village where 
T have not known a sinsle soul, and spent three or 


four weeks there, working from’ morning till night; | 


and in this manner I have very frequently ‘ broken 
the back’ of the book upon which I may have been 
enzaze 
Looking round upon the walls, covered with very 
beautiful specimens of water-colour drawings, many 
of them in quite the “impressionist” style, and 
seeing that they bore my host's signature, I asked 
him if he did not ever illustrate his own books?” 
“Yes, L have occasionally done so, but usually I 
furnish only a design in outline to guide the illustra- 
tors. [ have not always been very fortunate with 
my illustrators. Here, however, is more than an 
outline. Itisasketch that J am doing for my next 
year's hook.” As he spoke he handed me a very 
clever little sketch of a most thrilling incident. 
“Then you look ahead considerably?” [ observed 
“Oh, yes: I have two stories in hand now, but T 
have not yet chosen their titles. I leave that to be 
suggested as I go along.” “ Do you usually take up a 
speciality?" ‘‘Yes, asa rule [select a subject that I 
think will interest the public, or that is specially 
worthy of notice—such as our Mission to Deep-sea 
Fishermen, or the work of our lifeboats and our fire- 
brigades. [always go when possible to the fountai 
head for my information, _ For instance, after spend- 
ing six years in the wilderness of North America 
(the ‘Great Lone Land"), T wrote my first story, ‘The 
Young Fur Traders.’ J went to Algiers and wrote 


<The Pirate City ;' I spent a couple of weeks on the 
North Sea with the deep-sea nebermen, and wrote 
‘The Young Trawler ;’ I sat up every night for a 
fortnight or so with the London firemen, went out 
with them frequently to tires, aud then wrote 
‘Fighting the Flames’ and ‘Life in the Red Brigade” 
Captain Shaw very kindly undertook to read the 


proof-sheets of the former bok. Mr. E. J. Mather, 
the founder of the Mission to Dee Fisher: 
men, revised ‘The Young Trawler.” Miss Sarah 
Kobinson, ‘The Soldier's Friend’ at Yortemouth, 
kindly read the proofs of ‘Hlue Lights: or, Hot 
Work in the Soudan ;" and Sir 8. Arthur Blackwood, 


the Secretary to the General Post Uttice, revised 
‘ Post Haste.’ Then I lived a ccuple of weeks in the 
Bell Rock Lizhthouse, and wrote ‘The Lighthouse.’ 
I spent a fortuight on board the Gull lightship off 
the Goodwin Sands and wrote ‘The Floating Light.’ 
There,” said Mr. Ballantyne, handing me a photo of 
himself and his wife in mining costume, ‘that was 
taken in Cornwali some years ago, where I spent a 
summer, and descended some of the deepest mines, 
coming out of them to write ‘Deep Down: a ‘ale 
of the Cornish Mines.’ I was a guest of the late 
Admiral Wilson for a fortnight, on beard the Thun- 
derer, to obtain part of my material for wri 
Track of the Troops.’ “Four salmon-tishing ¥ 
orway produced two literary fish in the 
on the Fells’ aud sy 
of the best books on each snbject, and the 
revision of proofs by competent authorities, T have 
songht to guard myself from falling into serious 
technical errors. 

“For instance,” and he took up an enorm 
most erudite work of science upon a gre: 

q 


catastrophe that occurred seme fe 
aut wading through this for one of my Pooks. 60 
I hope to give an accurate account of that trenen- 


dous explosion which will, I trust, inform as well as 
interest the young folk.” 

“Of whom you must have interested countless 
thousands,” I observed. “Why, Mr. bal.autyne, boys. 
who joyed over your bocks thirty years ago now take 
thei home to their chitcren, You ie hke Tenpy- 
son's endless brook, and appear capable of going on 
for ever. Do they often write to you" 

“Yes, I have many letters from both boys and 
girls; very comic and very touching seme of them, 
and very much valued by me, more eo than the com: 
plimentary letters and ‘speeches 1 have had from 
their parents.” 

“Do you advisedly give a religivus tone to your 
bovis?” 

Yes, decidedly. J feel very strongly on this point 
IT may or may not have been very successful in my 
efforts in that direction, but my aim in writing from 
the beginning of my career has been to work in the 
spirit of the text, ‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him.’ 
Friends and reviewers have sometimes charged me 
with ‘overdoing religion’ in my books, and being 
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*goody-goody.’ It may be so, but I can only say { 
would rather err in that way than give forth an 
uncertain sound in the midst of a worid where 
multitudes refuse tu recognise that, whether we cat 
or drink, or whatsvever we do, we are bound as well 
as privileged to do all to the glory of God. I wrote, 
while in the backwoods of America, for my mother’s 
amusement, and never dreamed of taking to literu- 
ture as a profession 

“You must many an unrecorded tale after 
all your experi “Tobsert 

“Yes,” 
experince on t 
caught by the u 


. Thad an amusing | 
in Sands once, being nearly 
e day When I had gone tu make, 


a sketch for the book I was then preparing. A 
curious coincidence ulso happened to me while ‘on 
duty’ with the Fire Brigade. Twas spending a night 
at  fire-station, and the superintendent had just 
finished a ghastly story of a fire in the vaults of a 
church, where the very corpses had been roasted in 
their coffins, when an excited couple of men rushed 
in to say there was a fire in full blaze some little way 
off. In three minutes we were dashing through the 


deserted streets, and the first object that mct my | 


guze ag we entered the burning house was a coffin! 
On descending into a cellar we found ourselves su 
rounded by coffins in every stage of construction ! 
It was, in fact, a fire in an undertaker's establish- 


ment; but it was a most curious coincidence 
ing Just after the superintendent's story. 

“This is a model of a lifeboat which the Na 
Lifeboat Institution presented to me,” he sa 
we were about to part. 

I gazed with interest at the beautiful little 
with the silver-inscribed plate upon it, and th: 
my Kindly host good-bye, turning to look at hi 
he_ sto in the full evening sunshine, wit 
light falling upon the now fast whitening © 
“Long may he live to write those bright, spa 
books of his,” was my thought, as I passed duv 
gouth crowded street of the world-famed to 

jarrow-on-the-Hill 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOULBOY CREW. 


‘EVERTHELESS, several days went by. 
Nothing suspicious had been re- 
ported from the guard on Auckland | 


He saw Rock and Forbes 


Hill, and this much to Evans’s surprise. 
Knowing Walston’s plans, and the im- 
portance to him of not wasting time, he 
wondered why nothing had been done 
between the 27th and 30th of Novem- 
ber. Then the idea occurred to him 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” etc., ete. 
CHAPTER XXVUI.—(continued.) 
that Walston was endeavouring to get 


into French Den by strategy and not by 
force. 


creep towards the door. 


“While we are in the cave,” said he 
to Briant, “Walston would have to 
force his way in through one of the 
doors, unless somebody opened them for 
him! He will try to get in by some 
dodge—” 


“How?” asked Gordon. 

“This way, perhaps. You see t 
are only Kate and I who could deno 
him as the chief of a gang of rot 
seeking to capture your colony, an 
fancies Kate died at the wreck. A 
me, I am drowned in the river, 
know. He does not know you } 
anything—not even that he is on 
island. If he was to come as i 
had been wrecked, he may think 
would receive him; and once he 
into the cave, he could let in his 
panions, when resistance would be 
possible.” 

“Well,” said Briant, “if Walsto 
any of them, came asking shelter 
would shoot—” 

“Or take our hats off? Whi 
asked Gordon. 

“That might be better,” said 
sailor. 

“Diamond cut diamond, eh? L 
talk it over.” 

Next morning passed without ac 
ture. Evans, with Donagan and Ba 
went out for half a mile, as far as ' 
Woods, keeping well under the tre: 
the base of Auckland Hill. They 
nothing unusual, and Fan, who ac 
panied them, gave no alarm. 

But in the evening, just before su 
Webb and Cross came in hurriedly 
their post on the hill, and annou 
the approach of two men along 
south side of the lake on the othe: 
of Zealand River. 

Kate and Evans, not wishing 1 
observed, at once hurried into the 1 
room, and, looking through the er 
sures, soon caught sight of Rock 
Forbes. 

“Evidently,” said the sailor. ° 
are going to try treachery. The 
coming as shipwrecked sailors—” 

“ What shall we do?” asked Bris 

“Take them in!” said Evans, 
Welcome those scoundrels?” 
Briant. “TI never can.” 

“T can,” said Gordon. 

“Well, then, do so!” said E 
“But don’t let them have a sus 
of our presence. Kate and I wi 
pear when it is time.” 

Evans and Kate retired into the 
board in the passage between the r 

A few minutes afterwards G¢ 
Briant, Donagan, and Baxter ra 
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4 to the river bank. The two men, 
mw close to the other side, feigned im- 
euse surprise when they saw them. 
Gordon looked even more sur- 


1: l. 

, “Who are you?” he asked. 

“We have been wrecked on the south 
of this island in the boat of the ship 
Sern.” 

Are you English ?” 

“No, Americans.” 

Where are your companions?” 

“All lost. e alone escaped the 
swck, and we are almost done up. 
are you, please 2” 

~The colonists of Charman Island.” 

“Perhaps the colonists, then, will 
ake pity on us, and help us, for we 
ave got nothing.” 

“Allwho are wrecked have a right 
helped,” said Gordon. “ You are 

wicome. 

| Atasign from him Moko entered the 

_ jawl, which was moored close by, and in 

wstrokes of the oar the two men 

across the river. 

Doubtless Walston had no choice, but 
must be confessed that Rock’s face 
yas not one to inspire confidence, even 
nth boys who are not adepts at readin, 
jlysiognomies. He did his best to loo’ 
‘ke an honest man, but what could he 
‘owith his narrow forehead, his head 
big behind, and his remarkable lower 
ay! Forbes—in whom, according to 
inte every sentiment of humanity was 
mt yet extinct — was a much better 
‘king fellow, which was probably the 

mason that Walston had sent him. 

They played their parts well. When 
amore direst question than usual proved 
‘atarrassing, they pleaded that they 
vr quite tired out, and begged that 
‘ey might take a rest, and even pass 
te night at French Den. As they 
vatered the cave Gordon watched them 
Qnw a searching look around, and 
iced their surprise at the means of 
‘tence, particularly at the small cannon 
hinting out of the embrasure. It is 
pobable that the boys would have been 
sable to keep up the little drama nad 
‘te men not asked to be allowed to lie 
‘ovn,and postpone the story of their 
‘dentures until the morning. 

‘A bed of leaves will do for us,” said 
lk, “but as we don’t wish to be in 
jar way, if you have another room—” 

| “Yes,* said Gordon, “ we have one we 

‘asa kitchen, and you can stay there 
«ill to-morrow.” s 

tock and his companion passed into 
‘te store-room, which they examined 
‘tha searching glance, and noted that 
‘te door opened on to the river. 

Inacorner they lay themselves down. 
“y were not alone, for Moko slept 
®; but they did not think much of 
un,as they had made up their minds 
‘twist his neck if they found him 
“«ping with one eye open. At the 
m igreed the could open the store- 
“om door, and Walston, who was prowl- 

“g about the neighbourhood, would 
‘na be master of French Den. 

} Atout nine o'clock, when Rock and 
ionbes were seemingly sound asleep, 
‘cho entered and threw himself down 


fi 


athe bed ready to give the alarm. 
‘ant and the others remained in the 
the door of the passage was shut, 


tal 
“a Evang and Kate came to them out 


their hiding-place. Things had gone 


exactly as the sailor had foreseen, and | 

he had no doubt that Walston was close | 

at hand, waiting the signal to break in. | 
“We must be on our guard,” said he. 
Two hours passed, and Moko was ask- 


Rock, with a rapid movement, shook 
himself clear of Evans, wounding him 
slightly with his knife, and fled through 
the open door. He had not gone ten 
yards before there was a shot. It was 


“It was Evans 


ing himself if Rock and Forbes had not 
postponed their scheme for another 
night, when his attention was attracted 
by aslight noise in the corner of the 
cave. 

By the light of the lantern, hung 
from the roof, he saw Rock and Forbes 
leave their bed and creep towards the 
door. 

The door was buttressed uy a heap 
of heavy stones, a regular barricade 
which it would not be easy to clear 
away. 

The two men began to lift away the 
stones which they laid one by one 
against the wall. In a few minutes the 
doorway was clear, and all they had to 
do was to take down the bar. 

But as soon as Rock lifted the bar 
and opened the door, a hand was placed 
on his shoulder. He turned and recog- 
nised Evans. 

“ Evans !” he gasped. “ Evans here !” 

“Come along, boys !” shouted Evans. 

Instantly Briant and his poUipenions 
rushed in. Forbes, seized by the four 
strongest, was thrown down and se- 
cured. 


who had fired,’ 


Evans who had fired. To all appearance 
the fugitive was unhurt, as no cry was 
heard. 

“Missed him !” said the sailor. “ But 
there’s the other. We can settle one of 
them.” 

And cutlass in hand he stepped up to 
Forbes. 

“Mercy! Mercy !” said the wretch, 
whom the boys were holding down on 
the ground. 

“Yes! Mercy, Evans!” said Kate, 
throwing herself in front of him. 
“Spare him, for he spared me.” 

“Be it so!” said Evans. “I consent, 
Kate—at least for the present.” 

And Forbes was bound and placed in 
one of the cavities in the passage. 


(To be continued.) 
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SIR LUDAR: 


A PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By Ta.BoT Baines REED, 


Author of ‘The Master of the Sheli,” “ A Dog with a Bad Name," “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” ete., ete. 


T first I saw nothing but a j 
line of cliff-top lower than where 

we stood, with the sea beyond. Then I 
perceived that where Ludar pointed 
the line broke suddenly, and disclosed 
a great naked rock standing alone, sheer 
out of the water, which leapt wildly all 
round it and thundered into the cave at 
its base. I looked further. I saw a 
narrow bridge across the chasm, while 


what I had tirst thought to be rugged | 


pics of rock took the form of grim 
attlements and towers, rising so 
straight from the edge of the rock that 
I had thought them a part of it. Across 
the bridge frowned an angry portcullis ; 
as the place stood, it jooked as if one 
man could hold it against a thousand, 
50 upappronchnhle id it appear. On 
our side the bridge, on the mainland, 
was a large courtyard or barrack, with 
an outer wall and moat round it, of it- 
self no easy place to carry ; and when, 
beyond that, hung this angry castle, 
perched like an eagle above the sea, I 
marvelled not so much that the M‘Don- 
nellshoped to take it,as that they should 
ever have lost it. 

I could understand Ludar’s excite- 
mentas he stood there and gazed at this 
old fortress of his fathers, with the 
standard of the foreign invader floatin| 
above the topmost tower. He sai 
nothing ; yet I could tell by the heav- 
ing of his chest what thoughts were 
passing in his mind, what hatred of the 
usurper, what impatience to stand once 
more on those battlements and fling 
open the gate to his father. 

The light faded from the sky as we 
stood there, until turrets and rock and 
flag melted away into a common black- 
ness, and left us only the thunder of 
the waves in the hollows below to tell 
us where Dunluce stood. Then Ludar 
led me quickly back to his men. 

We found no little stir afoot. For 
the M‘Donnell’s scouts had come in 
with a man of the English garrison 
whom they had found foraging for 
meat, while, almost at the same mo- 
ment, a herdsman from Homonn (which 
was a district westward of us) had come 
to tell us news of the enemy. 

Ludar heard the soldier tirst. 

“We be but thirty men in the hold,” 
said he, “ for so soon as the alarm spread 
that Castleroe and the town of Cole- 
raine were to be attacked, fifty of our 
guard, and three cannon, were drawn 
away thither this very morning. I 
know it, for I stood sentinel when Cap- 
tain Merriman—” 

“He! ishe there ?” demanded Ludar. 

“No, in truth,” said the soldier, 
“twas he rode over from Castleroe 
and took away half our men, leaving 
us, in place, a parcel of puling women 
to mind, whom he might have kept with 
better grace at Castleroe.” 


ged ' 


CHAPTER XV.—HOW LUDAR TOOK DUNLUCE. 


“ And who are these women?” asked ' 
Ludar, with heightened colour. 

“They say the fair one is a sweet- 
heart of his own—a straight enough 
lass, but not of the sort I would will- 
ingly undertake myself—some say she 
is a kinswoman to the O’Neill or his 
lady, whom the captain was sent to 
guard hither ; but, to my thinking, he 
was on his own business more than 
Turlogh’s, and when this fighting be 
over we shall see him come back for his 
ladybird. I pray you, gentles,” con- 
tinued this man, who was of a careless 
sort, and distressed by no mischance, 
“permit me to return to the castle with 
this brace of birds. They are, in fact, 
for the youug lady, to whom our coarse 
fare hath little to recommend it, and 
who, being sickly, needs a dainty. I 
stand a fair chance to be shot for a 
truant when I get back ; yet I may as 
well be that as hanged here by your 
worships. The only difference will be 
that the maiden will get her supper in 
one case, and miss it in the other.” 

“Go back,” said Ludar. 
a liar, you are a rare one; if you be 


not, you are an honest fellow, and can | 


be trusted to report nothing of what 
you have seen here.” 
“That will I not,” said the man, “ but 


shall let fly at thee, by your leave, as at 
an enemy of my queen.” 

“You shall,” said Ludar. “I would 
scorn you if you did not. But hearken ; 
take the maiden this flower (and he 
pulled a poppy flower from the grass), 
and tell her, before it droop he who sent 
it will be in Dunluce.” 

“Marry will I,” said the soldier, 
laughing. “But thou wilt need to 


hasten, for poppies fade fast. And if, j 


as I expect, thou get no farther than 
the bridge, or over the edge of it, you 


; May trust me to look to the lady for 


your honour’s sake.” 

So the man departed amidst not a 
few murmurings from our men, who 
understood not letting an enemy go 
scot free, unless it were to betray his 
party into their hands. 

The other fellow, one of the men of 
the Route, who served whichever party 
he must, confirmed what the English- 
man had said respecting the movements 
of the enemy. Sorley Boy had for 
weeks past let it be hinted that when 
he came to strike it would be at the 
Castle on the Bann, on the one hand, 
and at Knockfergus, far to the south, 
on the other. Therefore, while Turlogh 
Luinech O'Neill tarried at Toome to 
watch what passed in the latter region, 
Captain Merriman strengthened Cole- 
raine and the forts on the Bann in order 
to hold the former. Meanwhile, Sorley 


“If you be , 


| must. try the sea front. 
when I see thee on the drawbridge I | 


Boy, having thus made the enemy busy 
elsewhere, was coming down, as I have 


said, betwixt the two,ct Dunluce. No 
doubt but the English suspected some 
scheme, for they withdrew only parts 
of their garrisons along the coast, de- 
pending on the natural strength of 

unluce and the other castles to hold 
off any attack till succour should ar- 
rive. But since the old fox never showed 
front till he was ready to spring, no one 
knew exactly where to expect Sorley 
Boy, and so the enemy was forced to 
remain scattered, in little companies. 
all along the coast, from Larne to the 
Bann mouth. At any rate, said the 
man, after the signals with Cantire last 
night, no one would expect the blow 
to fall till the Scottish clansmen were 
landed, which might be this time to- 
morrow. 

Ludar bade the man remain in their 


| company, and then called me and two 


others of his chief men aside. 

“Tis plain,” said he, “our chance is 
now or never. Give the men time to 
sup, and then take forward your guns 
and have at them in front. You two,” 
said he, addressing the two Scots, “ with 
the main body are to carry the out- 
works, and pounding at the enemy's 

ate, keep him busy to landward. 

umphrey, and J, and twenty more, 
As soon as you 
hear us shout from within, let drive 
every bolt you have, and the place is 
ours. 

“But,” said I, “you said that on the 
seaward side the place was unassail- 


able.” 
“It is, except to M‘Donnells. I did 


| not play on these rocks for nought 


when a boy. Only pick me out twenty 
resolute men, and bring them rounc 
secretly to the first break in the cliff 
eastward. 1 shall be there.” 

‘Twas easy to find twenty men read} 
for the venture. Nay, the hard thing 
was to take no more than twenty, for < 
hundred were eager to come. No soone: 
were we started than the main body 
as agreed, leapt from their hiding-plac: 
and marched rapidly on Dunluce. 

Our guide took us half a mile eastwarc 
of the castle, where, at the head of th: 
narrow gully that led from the cliff t: 
the shore, stood Ludar, pistol in hand 
waiting for us. He turned silently a 
we came up, and began at once thi 
steep descent. The cleft was so narrov 
that one man only could lower himsel 
at a time down it, and that, swingin; 
as often as not by his elbows and hand: 
For me it was harder work than for th 
active redshanks; while, as for Luda 
he stood at the bottom, while I, wit] 
half the troop growling at the back 
was stuck midway. Yet we all reache: 
the bottom in time ; and as we did sc 
the boom of a gun from the rocks abov 
us told that our men were alread; 
before the castle knocking for entrance 
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fhen we waded and scrambled in the 
gotkness at the water’s edge, till we 

ameto the base of the great black 
ck onwhich the fortress stood. Often 
sewere wading waist-deep in the pools, 
sdoftenon hands and knees drawing 
arelves over the surf-swept ledges. 
lundar seemed to know every step of 
the way, despite the years that had 
posed since as a boy he hunted there 
rsea-birds ; nor was he in the humour 
nw toslacken speed for us who knew 
not When we put out one foot, where we 
sould land with the other. 

Above us, the noise of the guns was 
ilrady lost in the thunder of the waves 
as they echoed_in the cave under the 
astle rock. It seemed, as we stood 
thre and looked up, that not a foot 
further could we go. The great angry 
cif beetled over our heads, and on its 
wry edge, far above, we might discern, 
wainst the gloomy sky, the dim corner 
ofa buttress. 

But it was not here that Ludar meant 
wtoascend. ‘Now, my men,” said he, 
iW your powder in your bonnets and 
bllow me.” 

Whereupon he took a step up to his 
wk in the deep water, and started to 
sim. One by one we followed him 
amed and clad as we were, into the 
agry surf. “T'was a perilous swim 
tht,and had not the tide been full and 
high over the rocks, we should not 
hve come out of it, some of us, with 
und limbs or lungs. Once or twice 
sI was flung up with a swirl almost 
ton the jagged cliff, I thought my last 

ur was come, and wondered whose 
se would be dim at the news of my 
ead. Then, when, with a like swirl I 
ws heaved out to the safer depths 
‘award, I thought what a big venture 
ws this, and who would not follow 
then Ludar led ? ‘ 

So, how I know not, we rounded the 
math of that resounding cave and 
tood panting _on the narrow ledge on 
the far side. I say, we stood—yet not 
al. Of the twenty-two men who had 
planged, only nineteen foregathered at 
the far side. 

~Twas bravely swum,” said Ludar, 
‘and though it has cost M‘Donnell 
three brave sons, it has won him Dun- 
lace, oT promise you, we shall go back 
“y land. 

asked him where next? and he 
pointed up to what seemed a rock as 
cheer and threatening as ever we had 
met on the other side. Nay, on this 
side, the castle itself seemed to hang 
clean over the edge. 

“There is a path, I remember,” said 
he, “by which in old days the MQuil- 
lans came down tothecave. I went up 
it myself as a boy. See here.” 

And he led us a few steps round as 
though back towards the cave, where 
was an iron spike driven into the 
smooth rock a. little above the water. 

He reached forward at this, and 
s*ung himself out over the water till 
nis feet rested on a narrow ledge be- 
yond, scarce the width of his boot, at 
the water's edge. Above this was a 
jutting nose of rock by which he raised 
himself on to the itself, and from 
that, by a long stride, on toa safer ledge 
above. : 

“ Follow me,” he said, “and look not 
hack.” 


Painfully and clumsily I achieved the 
perilous stride, and found myself at the 
entrance of a crack in the rock, into 
which the waves below dashed and 
thundered, and then, beaten back, shot 
up in an angry column high over our 
heads, descending with a whirl that all 
but swept us headlong from our perch. 

Up this rift I watched Ludar clamber, 
losing him now and again in the shoot- 
ing foam, and now and again, as the 
spray cleared off, seeing him safe, and 
ever a foot higher than before. How I 
followed him ‘twould be hard to say. 
Yet the rock seemed riven into cracks 
which gave us a tolerable foothold, the 
better as we got higher up ; and had it 
not been for the constant dash of the 
water, and the darkness, it might have 
been accounted passable enough. As it 
was, but for Ludar’s strong arm above 
me, I should have lost my feet twice, 
and in my fall, perchance, should have 
carried away one or more of those who 
followed. 

When we reached the top of the rift 
a still worse peril awaited. For now we 
had to craw] painfully for some distance 
along a narrow ledge on the face of the 
naked rock, with little hold for our 
hands, and, since the ledge slanted 
downward and was wet and slippery 
with the spray, still less for our feet. 
Even Ludar, I could see, was at a loss. 
But to halt now was useless; to turn 
back impossible. So, gripping as best 
he might at the rugged rock, he step- 
ped boldly on to the ledge. I could but 

‘ollow. Yet, at the first step, my feet 

slid from under me, and but that my 
hands held firm I should have fallen 
headlong. Inch by inch, hugging the 
cliff, with our backs to the sea, we 
crawled over that treacherous ledge, 
sometimes slipping to our knees, at 
others hanging sheer by our hands. 

Once, in a moment of weakness, I 
looked back to see how our men were 
faring. As I did so, a youth, next after 
me, a tall, bravé youth who had been 
foremost in all the peril, suddenly stag- 
fered and slipped, For a moment he 

ung by hand and knee to the ledge; 
the next with a loud groan he fell back- 
wards into the darkness. I heard the 
crash of his body on the rocks below, 
and, in my horror, my own grip, for an 
instant, relaxed, and I felt myself fol- 
lowing. Buta strong: hand caught me 
and held me up, and Ludar said : 

“Humphrey, are you a fool? Look 
up or you are lost.” 

After that I had eyes for naught but 
the cliff before me. And although, be- 
fore that terrible passage was ended, I 
heard five more groans and as_ many 
more crashes on the rocks below, I man- 
aged to keep my own footing, till at last 
with my head in a whirl, I stood beside 
Ludar on a broader, straighter ledge, 
within a dozen feet of the cliff-top. 

Ludar was pale, and his breath came 
and went hard, as he made room for me 
beside him. He too had heard those 
terrible crashes. 

“That path,” said he, “is easier 

ssed by a boy than aman. Had 1 
Known what it would cost us—Yet come 
on now !” 

There was indeed no time to tarry, 
for the men behind—all that were left 
of them—came up, and we must per- 
force move forward to make them room. 


Now once more we heard the guns 
above, and a mighty shouting on the far 
side of the castle. But, towards us, all 
frowned black and solitary. 

The short distance yet to climb, com- 
pared with what we had passed, was 
easy. For, steep as it was and often 
overhanging the sea, the rock here was 
rough and dry, and our feet held fast- 
Just as we came to the top, Ludar 
turned. 

“Follow me my men ; shout and dis- 
charge your pieces if you can,” called 
he, “ and make for the drawbridge.” 

Almost as he spoke, we heard a shout 
above us, and the report of a musket 


discharged into the darkness. A senti- 
nel had heard our voices, and this was 
his greeting. 


Next moment I saw Ludar on the 
top, struggling with aman. It was too 
dark to discern which was which ; but, 
in a moment later, one of the two stag- 

ered astep bacxwards to the edge. 

here was a yell nd a shower of loose 
earth ; then as I stood below clinging to 
the rock, a dark mass fell betwixt me 
and the sky, brushing me as it passed, 
and then bounding from the ledge below 
with a crash out into the deepness. 

I stood there an instant as cold and 
ulseless as the stone against which I 
leaned. What if this were Ludar who 

had fallen ? 
ra voice from above restored me to 
life. 

“Quick there, come up, and the place 
is ours !” 

In a minute I stoud beside him on the 
narrow edge of grass between the castle 
wall and the brink. We could hear the 
shouts and firing away at the gate, but 
not a soul was left here to bar our pas- 
sage. Even the sentinel’s shot Nad 
passed unheeded. There was a low 
window leading to one of the offices of 
the castle, through which we clambered 
and found ourselves next moment 
standing within the walls of Dunluce. 

“Froach Eilan!” shouted Ludar, 
drawing his dirk and waving on his 


men. 

“Froach Eilan! Ludar!” shouted 
we ; some of us discharging our pieces 
to add to the uproar; while one man 
exploded a swivel gun which stood on 
the seaward battlement. 

The effect was magical. There wasa 
sudden pause in the fighting at the 
bridge. Then arose a mighty answer- 
ing cry from our M‘Donnells outside ; 
while the garrison, caught thus between 
the two fires, looked this way and that, 
not knowing against which foe to 
turn. 

Though we were but thirteen—nay 
only twelve, for the English sentinel in 
his fall had swept yet another of our 
brave fellows from the ledge—it was 
hard for any one to say in the darkness 
how many we were or how many were 
yet behind ; and the thirty defenders of 
the place, when once the panic had 
spread, were in no mood for waiting to 
see. Many of them laid down their 
arms at once. Some, still more terri- 
fied, attempted to descend the rocks, 
and so perished ; others plunged boldly 
into the gulf, and ended all. 

Ludar_ meanwhile rushed to the 
bridge. Many a brave feliow to-night 
had met his fate on that narrow way. 
For so far, no assault from without had 
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been able to shake the strong portcullis 
or make an opening on the grim face of 
the fortress. Indeed it seemed to me a 
single child in the place might have de- 
fied an army, so unassailable did it 
appear. Our men had carried easily 
the outer courtyard across the moat, 
driving the slender garrison back, with 
only time to lower the gate and shut 
themselves within before the assault 
began. But, though they thundered 
with shot and rock, all was of no avail. 
The guns of the besieged swept the nar- 
row bridge on either side, and scarce a 
man who ventured across it returned 
alive 

New, all was suddenly changed. 
Luda, with a wild shout, fell on the 
keepe 's of the gate within and drove 
them from their post. So sudden was 
his onslaught, that none had time to 
ask whence he came or how many fol- 
lowed him. Only a handful of soldiers 
withstood us. Among these was the 
gay English fellow whom we had let go 
an hour or so back ; and who now, true 
to his word, rushed sword in hand at 
Ludar. I wondered to see what Ludar 
would do, for kill the fellow I knew he 
worud not, after what had passed. He 
~.et the Englishman’s sword with a tre- 
mendous blow from his own_sheathed 
weapon, which shivered it. Then with 
his fist he felled him to the ground, and 
thus stunned, lifted him and laid him 
high ona parapet of the wall till he 

- should come to. 

Ere this was done, I and the rest of 
our men were at it, hand and hand, 
with the few fighting men of the garri- 
son that remained. It did not take long, 
for there were but half a dozen of them, 
and valiantly as they fought we were 
too many and strong for them. One 
by one they yielded, all except one 
stout man, the constable of the place, 
Peter Cary by name, who fought as 
long as he could stand, and then, before 


our eyes, flung first his sword, then him- 
self, headlong from the cliff. 

Next moment the English flag—alas ! 
that I should say it—tumbled from the 
battlements; and with shouts of 
“Ludar! Froach Eilan !” the portcullis 
swung open, and Dunluce belonged 
once more to the M‘Donnells. 

Leaving us to guard the tower where 
most of the enemy had shut themselves, 
Ludar stalked off to a remote corner of 
the castle ; whence in a short time he 
returned and called me. 

“Humphrey,” said he, “the maiden 
is safe, thank God. Go to her and see 
what she and the old nurse may need. 
I have other work to do. Friend,” 
added he, “is this alla dream? Is this 
indeed the castle of my fathers? and 
when Sorley Boy comes, shall it be I 
who will give it into his hands?” 

“You and no other,” said I, “for the 
place is yours.” 

“Alas!” he said, “at what cost! 
When I heard my brave men fall from 
the cliff like sheep, Humphrey, I was 
minded not to stay there myself. But 
adieu now. To the maiden! Keep her 
safe for me.” 

He waved his hand and stalked to 
the gate, where 1 watched him erect, 
amid his cheering clansmen, with a 
joyous smile on his face I had rarely 
seen there before; and which I knew 
belonged in part to the noble chieftain 
his father, and in part to his true love, 
the maiden. 

Alas! ’twas many a long day before I 
was to see him smile again like that; 
as you shall hear. 

‘or the present, I went light at heart 
to the maiden, whom I found pale, in- 
deed (for she had been ill), but serene 
and happy. The old nurse, who ill liked 
my intrusion, I thought, forbade me to 
weary her young mistress with talk or 
questions. 

“A plague on every man of you,” 


growled the old woman. “You're only 
matched by the women, who be worse. 
Did I not tell you, Humphrey, my Lady 
Cantire would be no friend to my sweet 
mistress? “Twas in vain the silly child 
tried_to wheedle her over. heedle 
the Tether Stake! My lady bade her 
be civil to the captain, if she would 
please her step-dame. And when the 
maiden put down her little foot at that 
she was clapped within walls like a 
rogue, and fed on bread and water. 
Little harm that would have done, had 
not the captain himself served her as 
jailor, and every day thrust his evil 
presence into ourcompany. I tell thee 
umphrey, that maiden hath fought as 
well as you or any of them, and shame 
on your sex, say I, that this fellow 
should be one of you! Ill? No wonder 
if she was ill; with not a soul to pity 
her but a oot old body like me 
Where’s her father, to leave her thus 
Eh, you smug-faced champion, you !” 

“Indeed, Judy,” said I, taken aback 
“"tis a terrible case; but you canno 
blame me.” 

“Not blame you, when instead o 
playing soldier you might have ridder 
to Toome and brought Turlogh to hel 
us? Take shame on yourself; an 
when you see the maiden weak an 
white, thank God her death be not o1 
your head. For dead she would hav: 

n, like the brave maid she is, befor 
ever she would have looked at thi 
fellow-countryman of yours. H 
thought he had her safe, forsooth, whe: 
he w ipped her off here and took th 
key with him. Little wonder if sh 
hates the name of you English !” 

I grew angry at this, and told her sh 
was a churlish old woman, and had bes 
leave me in peace till her temper wa 
better. So we parted ill friends ; 1 
guard the door, she to carry her i! 
tongue where she list. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


111.—Illuminating Competition. 
(Continued from page 496.) 


THIRD DIVISION CERTIFICATES (continued). 


LEONARD PARKER, Albany House, Surrey Street, 
Lowestoft. 


A. H. ASHTON, 52, Olney Street, Walworth Road, 8.k. 
eaANES Hakcourt, 7, Charles Street, St. John's 


ALBERT E. Moore, St. Thomas's Boys’ Board School, 
Cowick Street, Kxeter. 

ARTHUR DuNRICK, 1, Church Road, St. Thomas's, 
Exeter. 

WALTER WHITELOCK, 5, Abington Street, Massing- 
ham, Bradford, Yorks. 

FRED. W. DUCKHA€, 40, Croom’s Hill, Greenwich 
Park, 8.8. 

PEROY J. MARSHALL, 15, Bernard Street, Gravesend. 

WILLIAM KING, 25, Cobham Street, Gravesend. 

F. W. Bruce, 12, York Place, Edinburgh. 

L. ue STONER, 38, Oseney Crescent, Camden Road, 


NW. 
F, C. H. BNEAD, 38, 8t. James’s Road, Brixton, s.w. 
J. 


A. Fox, 15, Road, Elms Park - 
Fee Leppoc ims Estate, Clap. 


J. H. Jepps, 22, Leinster Road, Rathmines, Dublin. 

A. G. JOLLY, 6, Samuel Street, Salmon’s Lane, Lime- 
house, E. 

FRANK TIMMS, Newport Road, Chepstow, Mon. 

J, W. ASHDOWN, 76, Nutcroft Road, Peckham, 8.E. 

ARTHUR WESLEY, 1, The Firs, Upton Lane, Forest 
Gate, E. 

W. G. JoHNSON, 80, Chalk Farm Road, Haverstock 
Hill, N.w. 

ALFRED N. NEATE, Pewsey, Wilts. 

Harry DRYSDALE, 19, Radnor Terrace, South Lam- 
beth Koad, 8.w. 

W. GRIEVE, Watledge, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 

G. E. LREMAN, 16, Lower Lawn Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 


E. J. HORSNELL, South Hallsville Cottage, Canning 
Town, & 

Percy E. KIne, 1, Haydn Terrace, Oundle, North- 
amptonshire. 

CHARLES GELLETT, 16, Spencer Street, Halton Road, 
Canonbury, N. 

A. B, GRovT, 18, Queen's Road West, Walthamstow. 

W. E. WICKHAM, 75, Gellatly Road, Nunhead, 8.5. 

F. G. Toompsoy, British Museum. 


THE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL WARD. 
& 6. 
Previously acknowledged . 674 3 
February 15th.—Collected by J. W. Fo: 
&s.; Collected by F. W. Gilt, 4s. a 
“*Slap-Bang,” 28, 6d; Collected by H. 
Swain, 1s. ; Arthur Savidge, 4d... oll 
March 27.—S. B., 6d.; Norman, 28. 6d; 
8. C., Sd.; Walter C. Peake, 108. .. 0 13 
April 1.—T. G. Banks, jun., 2s. 6d.; C. 3. 
Hartiey, 2a. 6d.; Collected by A. G. 
Warman, 5s. 3d.; A Reader, 10s. . 10 
April 2—T. B. Marsden, 10d.; Yar- 
mouthian, 1a, oo OID 
April4.—_w. EB. B, . D., 28.: K., 
10s, ; “ Nodrog,” 28.; RH. Ryland, Sa. 1 4 | 
April &—Geof. 8. Perkins, 38. 6d.; B. 
iwycroas. 10s. Sew eseeN ate Ge se. SOUISEN 
April 11.—Collected by F. Grieve, 10s. 2d. ; 
. J. Hall Smith, 1s.; Harvey Hall 
Smith, 1s. ; Elamie Hall Smith, 1s. ; W. 
Stone, 1s.; J. G., 6d 
the ‘Old Hall Schoel, 
Savage, Eeq., £248... 0... w. 218 
April 13.—F. Greenfield, 1a; Alpha, 
2s. 6d; J.H.B,ls oo. www. OO 4 
£58115 
—— 


Collection cards may be had on application to t) 
Editor. We would advise all those who inte 
competing for the prizes to send for cards soon, + 
they may find the wind taken out of their sails | 
more earnest collectors, 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


CHAPTER XVII.—REVOLT OF THE NEGRO GUARD. 


peers event of importance during 
the following days was an attempt 
hAben-Zegri and the other Chero! 
thlow up the glass furnaces. It was 
tn frustrated with the assistance of 
t guard. Norbert adhered to his 
tial policy of moderation, and con- 
‘ated himself with expelling the de- 
hquents from his workshops, warning 
*%m that if they were found there 
xain they would be subjected to all 
te rigours of martial law. Aben-Zegri 
d tas accomplices were deprived of 
cir weapons, and conducted to the 
‘andary of the plateau of Tehbali, 
there they were left at liberty, with 
affcient provisions to last them for 
-zht days. They went out into the 
isert, and were no more heard of. 
Fight days went by peacefully, yet 
the news brought by the convoys from 
terber grew worse and worse. It was 
kiown now with certainty that Osman 
tigma held the Suakim route, and that 
staer Arab co had been seen even in 
the neighbourhood of Dongola, thus 
tarring the Nile route also. All com- 
wunication with Khartoum was inter- 
ripted ; the telegraph wire appeared 
uw have been cut, for no more de- 
fatches came; the Mahdist invasion 
¥aseverywhere. The invading army, 
a hundred thousand strong, occupied 
Omdarman, and was already beating 
Exe the waves of a stormy sea against 
the ramparts of Khartoum. To-mor- 
™¥, perl would come the turn of 
terber and Tehbali. In any case, all 
‘4ea of retreat, either by way of Egypt 
+* by the Red Sea, was at an end, since 
“very communication was closed, and 


the Arab tri 
even had joined the ir 
rection of Eastern Africa against the 
hated European yoke. The hour so 
often foretoid, and so jong deiayed, had 
at last come, and alone in the sea of 
tumult Tehbali stood solitary as an 
island, the centre of a circle three hun- 
dred leagues in extent, wherein raged 
the unchained violence of fanatical 
hatred and lawless passion. 

Gertrude would not, however, give u 
hope of seeing her father. Norbert an 
the doctor had been careful not to let 
her suspect the loving deceit. whereby 
her father had managed to spare her 
the horrors of the siege, little thinking, 
poor man, that he had made the sacri- 
fice of her society only to send her into 
greater danger. Gertrude did not know 
this, and in her trustful simplicity she 
mounted every day to the cupola of the 
observatory, like another Sister Anne 
at her tower, and swept the vast plain 
with the powerful glasses, in the vain 
hope of seeing the beloved form in the 
distance. 

One day she saw, not him indeed, but 
a numerous troop of Arabs wrapped in 
burnouses, negroes armed with spears, 
a whole squadron of irregular cavalry, 
amid which gleamed the brass of two 
cannons, and the steel of five hundred 
sabres or guns. 

She hastened to inform Norbert, who 
had no sooner verified the news for 
himself than Virgil received instant 
orders to put Tehbali into a state of 
defence. The cannons were loaded, the 
machine guns put into position; the 
guard drawn up on the esplanade in 
readiness to repulse an attack. Virgil, 
at the head of a detachment of twelve 
men, descended to the foot of the moun- 
tain to form an outpost, with orders to 
fall back on the observatory if he were 
assailed. 


es had all risen. Darfour 
istible insur- 


Norbert surveyed the position through 
the telescope. At the end of an hour 
he saw the enemy halt, and a little 
group of horsemen detach themselves 
rom the rest and advance, waving a 
flag of truce. Virgil met them and Ted 
them along the Peak road. Norbert 
was soon able to distinguish the black 
faces of the new comers, as their spirited 
little horses, shaking their shaggy 
manes, which were almost as long as 
their tails, galloped swiftly up the zig- 
zag route to the observatory. At the 
edge of the esplanade the troop stopped 
short, and the chief alone, accompanie 
only by a trumpeter, entered the hall, 
where Norbert, the baronet, and the 
doctor awaited him. 

He was richly dressed ; the sabre that 
hung by his side was exquisitely em- 

ssed, and a sparkling aigrette sur- 
mounted his turban. Norbert advanced 
courteously a few steps to meet him, 
and, addressing him in terms of warm 
welcome, asked wherefore he had come 
to Tehbali. 

“Art thou the chief?” inquired the 
barbarian, in evident astonishment that 
no outward sign of authority was appa- 
rent about Norbert. 

“T am the chief,” replied Norbert, 
with dignity ; “who has sent thee to 
me? 


“T come,” said the Arab, drawing 
himself up to his full height, “on the 
part of the holy ais het, the most high 
and powerful lord, the Mahdi !” 

He stopped, as if to enjoy the effect 
he thought these words would doubtless 
produce. He evidently expected that 
at the sacred name of the holy pre het 
every head would be bowed in the dust. 
But instead of the respectful fear to 
which he was accustomed, he saw a 
mocking” smile on the doctor's Ji 
whilst Norbert, with the slightest o! 
bows, simply asked, 

Sanat does the Mahdi want from 
us?” 

“This,” said the Arab, with gleaming 
eyes 3‘the Mahdi summons the giaours 
of Tehbali to surrender at discretion, 
and come to his camp at Omdurman, 
there to embrace the Mussulman faith. 

“Ts that all?” muttered the doctor. 

“And what right has the Mahdi to 
fend us such a summons?” asked Nor- 


rt. 

“The right of his divine mission,” 
answered the Arab. “And for those 
who refuse to recognise this, the right 
of the strongest !” 

“Well, then,” replied Norbert, “go 
and tell your master that we know him 
not, nor wish to know him; tell him 
that it is in nowise the part of a shep- 
herd of men to provoke those who are 
not his enemies, and have never done 
harm to any of his ; add, moreover, that 
it is an intolerable piece of impudence 
to offer terms of capitulation before 
giving battle.” 

“Have I heard’ aright?” cried the 
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Arab. “Darest thou defy the Mahdi, 
after refusing his magnanimous offer?” 

“T defy no one, but I ask to be left 
in peace to pursue my work.” 

“Woe to you!” said the envoy. “Ac- 
cuse no one but yourself of the ruin 
that shall overtake you.” 

Turning on his heel, he went without 
another word to rejoin his escort at the 
edge of the esplanade, wheve he threw 
himself into his saddle and rode down 
the Peak road, turning round once to- 
wards the observatory with a threaten- 
ing and insulting gesture. 

e had scarcely gone out of sight 
round the first zigzag when a great up- 
roar arose on the esplanade. Virgil's 
voice was heard high above the rest in 
tones of violent rage. Norbert has- 
tened to the spot, and found his trusty 
squire striving in vain to hold back the 
guard, who were hurrying after the 
envoys. i 

“The prophet has spoken, and we 
will not remain with the infidels,” said 
one of the negroes. 

“Tt is a disgrace!” retorted Virgil. 
“Desert your flag in this way! I will 
blow out the brains of the first who 
tries to pass.” s 

“Virgil,” said Norbert, “no violence ! 
Call Chaka at once, and have two or 
three of these men put in irons.” 


oe ~ 


Tne Magnet's Work. 


his intention, he bounded over him like 
a panther, and hurried down the road. 

“What does all this meant” asked 
Norbert. 

“Nothing good, I fear,” replied Virgil. 

At the same moment Chaka came 
with the remainder of the men, and 
advancing alone towards Norbert, said 
in a loud voice, 

“Lord of Tehbali, I had sworn fealty 
to thee. Thou didst spit in my hand, 
and Chaka respects covenants. But 
thou has broken this one. The death 
of Kaddour lies between us. Thou art 
powerful, but thou art as nothing be- 
side him who made the dhoura to grow 
before my eyes. All is over between 
us. Strive not to retain us. Farewell ! 
The Prophet calls, and we obey his 
voice.” 

Norbert saw at a glance that there 
was nothing to be done in the face of 
such a decision. Had these men 
attacked him, he could have met force 
with force; but what could he do to 
those who simply refused service and 
forswore their contract? He went back 
to the hall in silence, whilst the guard 
defiled before Chaka and went off down 
the road. 

This defection made matters serious. 
At the head of a compact little troop 
Norbert might have defied the Mahdi. 


(Se next chap er.) 


But the negro burst into an insolent | But now that he had only himself to 


ugh. 

“That’s it,” he said. “Call Chaka, 
and may all whom thou callest to thy 
aid respond as he will to thy appeal.” 

\ud before Virgil had time to guess 


depend upon, and the assistance, such 
as it was, of the doctor, the baronet, 
Virgil, and Smith, diplomacy appeared 
the wiser course to adopt. He made 
up his mind, therefore, to send Ma- 


brouki at once to the Mahdi’s camp t 
otier to treat on honourable terms—t 
pay, if necessary, double the amount o 
tribute that he had paid the Mogad 
dem, so as to be left in peace to go o1 
with his work. He had learnt by ex 
perience that European gold wa 
almighty even in the desert, and h 
thought it best to try every measur 
before proceeding to extremes. Mz 
brouki started off, with orders to reac 
Omdurman before the envoys, if pos 
sible, and with full powers to negotiat 
with the Mahdi. 

Meanwhile the garrison of the obse 
vatory was reduced to five men; an 
there were three prisoners to be guarde 
in the furnace at the foot of the mou 
tain. 

But the departure of the guard wi: 
not to be the only disaster caused | 
the visit of the Mahdist envoy. It w: 
followed by the loss of the great 
number of the navvies and glass-maket 
who left the workshops in crowds, wh 
ther to join the Mahdi or from fear 
his vengeance should they remain 
Tehbali, no one knew. 

It was a cruel deception to Nc 
bert, just when the sheet of gla 
under Tehbali already overflowed 
that ten or twelve more yards wou 
have completed the isolation of t 
Peak. He was almost disheartenc 
So near the completion of his etior 
with every reason to believe that 
week more of regular work wot 
suttice to accomplish the end he had 
view, and, on a sudden, to find hims 
deserted by the best men in his army 
workers ! 

He thought night and day how 
could possibly, by mere force of w 
overcome this new difficulty ; but it v 
all in vain; look at the question fr 
whatever aspect he chose, no sub: 
tute offered itself for the missing han 
and he was at his wits’ end.- Day 
day he grew thinner and paler, and 
could not sleep at night from anxi 
and worry of mind. The bitterness 
failure would not be his alone ; 
affected science and the honour of 
French name, over which the great 
periment, if successful, would shed 

reat a lustre, not to speak of the 

ortunate shareholders who had so c 

tidently entrusted him with their moi 
So much trouble and hard work! 
it to be all in vain, and the mo 
thrown away ! 

“Surely not !” said Norbert. 

The words were hardly out of 
mouth when Virgil rushed in, out 
breath. 

“Grand news, sir! The sheet 
glass has overflowed on the west sic 

The fact was of the greatest im p 
ance, and Norbert hastened to the 
of the mountain to verify the news. 
was true. The sheet of glass hax 
length filled up the depths in the ce 
of the pyritic base, and had joined 
other end of the circle, thus maki, 
complete. 

The liquid stream overlowea 
rocky mass, and lay before thera 
rounded by the sand-heaps,ina 
nous, soft sheet, that soon wou fe 
hard and vitrified. It was done. 
was no more doubt about the ma 
The Peak of Tehbali—the enory 
rock of bisulphide of iron—was iso] 
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fo its sandy subsoil by a sheet of 


S westrial globe. 

There, ac length, was the colossal 
sagnet dreamed of by Norbert Mauny. 
It by before them an inert mass seem- 
ingly, but yet full of power, that wanted 
aly the stimulus of electricity to 
paer it irresistible. And this would 
tesopplied without delay, if need were. 
frerything was in readiness. Norbert 


i | had but to give the order, and the solar- 
ws It was isolated even from the : 


heat condensers that stood stationed 
at intervals along the circular passage 
would set all the dynamos at work. 
The least sign from him, and the lever 
would act on the Motor A and establish 
contact. At last, then, the magnet of 
Tehbali was a reality. Nay, it was 
more ; it was a new agent among the 
enormous forces that regulate the 
planetary system ! 


The success, although foreseen, was. 
dazzling indeed, and Norbert might be 
pardoned an involuntary sense of proud 
self-satisfaction at so complete a realisa- 
tion of his aspirations. He recovered 
his usual calmness of demeanour, how- 
ever, and, when he entered the observa- 
tory, he told Virgil simply to bring up 
all the heat-condensers, as they wer? no 
longer needed below. 
(To be continued.) 


eM the Place de la Concorde we enter 
the Tuileries Gardens, and at the far 
ai, where the palace used to be, we 
ome to the other triumphal arch, the 
ie du Carrousel, on which Napoleon 
xtthe horses of Corinth which he re- 
ae from St. Mark’s at Venice, and 
wich had to be given back in 1815. The 
mp now on the arch is a copy of that 
«Venice, and were placed in position in 
i Handsome as the arch is, and ad- 
antle as are its bas-reliefs of the Capitu- 
sm of Ulm, the Victory of Austerlitz, 
kEntry into Vienna, and the Entry into 
Yuich, it is by no means so striking an 
“et as the i arch a mile and a half 
wie west of it—or rather to the north- 
wof it, for due west of it, as far off as 
feire de ' Etoile, and making a triangle 
tit, is the huge Trocadero, built for the 
ls Exhibition of 1878, an obtrusive 
hatine structure that demands atten- 
i. whether you like it or not. It is an 
Mute, a lecture-room, @ concert-room, a 
Milar observatory—a good many things, 
Qtet, all rolled into one, and none of 
flourishing over much. It took its 

& from the Finoek on which it stands, 
tt hillock took its name from the fort 
moaiz, which the French captured in 


‘posite to it, across the Seine, is the 
ieee Mars, with the Military School 
tte end, on the way from which back to 
¢ Tuileries we the Hotel des In- 
Xdes {the Chelsea Hospital of the 
tach). Like Chelsea, it stands well 
*k from the river, but it is far finer in 
*:iteetare, and much larger. It has four 
@uand inmates, and boasts nineteen 
varda, with buildings round them 
or four storeys high, and its front is 
©, hnndred yards long. In it is a fine col- 
oof armour, and in the church is a 
av of the fi taken in battle. The 
“3 of the Invalides is a separate build- 
& with an entrance from the Place 
‘thea. It also ia a church, and it has the 
t-st spire in Paris (344ft. 5in.). In the 
tapels round the church are buried Tu- 
‘= and Vauban, and Joseph Napoleon 
w Jerome Napoleon; and immediately 
ier the dome, in a semi-subterranean 
tel is the great tomb of the Great 


taxeror. Looking down over the marble | 


Wiswade, we see, in the strange, cold 
&: thrown from the blue windows and 
ib.« dome, twelve statues, standing with 
\- Lacks to the pillars, each representing 
\retery. The red sarcophagus is more 
bc twelve feet Jong and six feet wide, 
 <tamls some fourteen feet above the 
i¢ pavement, on which one reads the 

ena, Friedland, Wagram, Mos- 
'’, Eivoli, Pyramides, Marengo, Auster- 


{F>m the Invalides we pass several of the 
bepment offices, including the Hotel du 
3 and, crossing the Pont de la 


| 


A WALK THROUGH PARIS. 
PART IL. 


Concorde, find ourselves in front of the 
Obelisk, behind which, up the Rue Royale, 
is the Madeleine, a (reek temple doing 
duty as a Christian church. It was begun 
in 1761, and it was finished and consecrated 
in 1842, the work having passed through 
many vicissitudes. The porch runs all 
round the church, and on it is a frieze 
representing the angels; and over the front, 
in the pediment, is a splendid relief by 
Lemaire, representing the Last Judgment. 
It is the finest pediment in Paris with the 
exception of that at the Panthéon. 

Turning up the Boulevard de la Made- 
leine, and bearing to the right down the 
Rue des Capucines, we find ourselves in a 
few steps at the Place Vendome, an irre- 
gular octagon, with a column in the centre, 
commemorating more Napoleonic victories. 
In 1871 the Communists pulled this column 
down with a run, but it is now up again, 
looking none the worse for its disaster. 

Through the Place Vendome we reach 
the Rue St. Honoré, and, turning to the 
left, we are soon again in our main line, 
and alongside the Louvre, which has been 
a casket of artistic treasures ever since the 
days of Francis 1. The Louvre never opens 
on Mondays, but on every other day of the 
week there is to be seen in it what is cer- 
tainly the most taking collection of pictures 
in the world—pictures of all sorts, the 
curious and the beautiful, representative of 
Masters many, the old and the new. In 
the Marine Museum is a collection of ship 
models, one of them a masterpiece over 
twelve feet long. The gem of the Antique 
Sculpture Gallery is the Venus of Milo, in 
a room by itself. There are two other 
sculpture galleries, an Egyptian Gallery, 
an Asiatic and Assyrian Gallery, and a 

Nery devoted to sketches and engravings. 
ft you go to Paris, do not leave it until you 
have seen the Louvre. And if you can see 
the Luxembourg, do not lose the chance. 
It is across the Seine, over the nearest 
bridge, the Pont des Arts, leading from the 
Quai du Louvre down the Rue de Seine. 
There is no difficulty in finding the streets 
in Paris; every one has its name up at 
every corner, with the number of the arron- 
dissement in which it is situated clearly 
shown below. Southwards then, down the 
Rue de Seine and its continuation, not a 
mile from the Louvre, is the Luxembourg. 
It is a picture-gallery and a sculpture-gal- 
lery. The pictures are all the works of 
modern artists, most of them bought by 
the Ministry of Beaux Arts at the yearly 
exhibition of the Salon. No picture is kept 
at the Luxembourg for more than ten years 
after the artist’s death, so that it really 
represents the much-talked-of State patron- 
age of living artists, which many in this 
country have for years been agitating for in 
vain. 

On the east side of the Luxembourg is the 
School of Mines in the Boulevard St. Michel. 
Running eastwards out of this is the short 


Rue Soufflot, at the top of which is the 
Panthéon. It is one of the highest build- 
ings in Paris—a St. Paul’s-like group— 
which began to be built in 1764, and Tae 
been by turns a pantheon, a church, and a 
pantheon. On the architrave you read, 
‘‘Aux Grands Hommes La Patrie Recon- 
naissante.” It is the French Westminster 
Abbey, only all the men buried in it, except 
Voltaire and Rousseau, were statesmen. 

Returning down the Rue Soutiot—so. 
named after the Panthéon's architect—we 
reach the Boulevard St. Michel, at the 
south end of which is the Observatory, 
and turning northwards we pass the Musée 
Cluny, on the site of the old palace of 
Thermes, of which our readers heard so 
much in “The Last of the Paladins.” The 
grounds used to reach from where the Sor- 
bonne now is down to the river, but they 
were cut up gradually, and now all that is 
left is what the Musée Cluny stands on, 
the site of the Roman baths, the frigidarium 
of which is the greatest attraction among. 
the museum’s collection of archeological 
curiosities. 

Resuming our walk up the boulevard, we 
cross the Pont St. ‘Michel on to the island 
in the Seine—the “Ile de la Cité,” or “du 
Palais,” as it is now called. To the left of 
us is the Palais de Justice ; to the right, along 
the quay, is the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

Notre Dame is the finest Gothic building 
in Paris, which is something remarkable 
considering that it has been “restored.” It 
was begun to be built in 1163 by Maurice 
de Sully, and, like all cathedrals, was hun- 
dreds of years before it was finished. It 
began to be restored in 1845 by Lassus, fol- 
lowed by Viollet le Duc, and it was only a 
few years ago, by Viollet le Duc, that the 
tall spire in the middle was raised, which 
is 320 feet high. The best parts of the 
grand old church are the flying buttresses 
and the west front; but the interior is. 
graceful and impressive, and shows no 
signs of newness in the very recent work. 
In the days of the Commune, Notre Dame 
had many a narrow escape, and art has. 
much to be thankful for that it survived. 
It is difficult to realise what a scene of 
horrors Paris was in that week in May, 
1871. The Tuileries on fire, the Palais. 
Royal, Ministry of Finance, Hétel de Ville, 
all blazing merrily, with the mad populace 
actually pumping petroleum on to the 
3 powder-magazines exploding, and 

it of destruction at work in full 
fury ; it is wonderful that Notre Dame did 
not fall a victim to those who were so 
powerful for evil and powerless for good. 

Crossing the Seine again, this time by 
the Pont d’Arcole, we reach the Hétel de 
Ville, and, turning into the Rue de Rivoli, 
we are in on our straight line through 
the city. In about half a mile we are in 
the Place de la Bastille, looking at the 
Column of July. There is no trace cf the 
old Bastille, nor, strange to say, is there 
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any mention of it on the column, which 
was raised to commemorate the Revolution 
of July, 1830. Another mile eastward takes 
us to the Place de la Nation, with its statues 
of Charlemagne and St. Louis, and then on 
a little farther we pass the fortifications, 
and are again outside the great city. Ina 
straight line our road would. have been six 
miles ; with our many divergencies we have 


made it nearer ten. We have crossed the 
Seine several times, but it is a river only 
half as wide as the Thames. Had we kept 
to our straight route we should have been 
on its north bank all the time. It winds 
through the city in a big bow seven miles 
long ; it is 532 feet across as it enters the 
fortifications, and 440 feet across as it leaves; 
and it is crossed by nearly thirty bridges. 


If we do not care to go farther eastwards 
than the July Column, we turn down by 
the Vincennes Railway Station, and to the 
right, along the Avenue de Ledru Rollin, 
over the Pont d’Austerlitz to the Jardin 
des Plantes, and thence make our way 
back to the heart of the city along the 
southern quays. 

(THE END.) 


PERFORMING PARROTS. 


By THE AvuTHor oF ‘THE PARROTS OF AUSTRALASIA.” 


1. “Ring the bell, parrot, ring, ring, ring!" 
5. The 


HERE died at Staiths in 1805 a certain 
Signor Rossignol, who had an exhibi- 

tion of ‘tutored birds” at Breslaw’s, oppo- 
site the Haymarket. A number of little 
birds, ‘‘to the amount,” says the record, 
‘‘of twelve or fourteen, being taken from 
different cages, were placed upon the table 


third lap. 


2 “Over we go.” 


6. The grand finule. A Psittacian salute. 


in the presence of the spectators, and there 
they formed themselves into ranks like a 
company of soldiers. Small cones of paper, 
bearing some resemblance to grenadiers’ 
caps, were put upon their heads, and 
diminutive imitations of muskets, made of 
wood, secured under their left wings. Thus 


8. Charlie as a parrot of letters. 


4. “France to the fore! Haul away 1)” 
“ Bang |” 


equipped they marched to and fro s 
times, when a single bird was 15, 
forward, supposed to bea deserter, 4 
between six of the musketeers, thre. 
row, who conducted him from the 

the bottom of the table, on the nic 
which a small brass cannon, charge 
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live gunpowder, had been previously 
pixed, and the deserter stood in front of 
qhe cannon, 


tee retiring on one side and three on the 
vier, and he was left standing by himself. 
iwther bird was immediately produced, 
ula lighted match Being put into one of 
&daws, he hopped boldly on the other to 
‘& tail of the cannon, and applying. the 
wich to the priming, discharged the piece, 
nthout the Teast appearance of fear or 
‘tation. The moment the explosion took 
e the deserter fell down, and lay appa- 
tly motionless, like a dead bird. But at 
’% command of his tutor he rose again. 
Te cages bein t 
*iiers were stripped of their ornaments, 
ei turned into them in perfect order.” 
We have quoted the contemporary ac- 
‘ant verbatim as the performance was a 
aborate one, and one of the greatest 
sses ever obtained in training small 
. There are several exhibitions of 
orming birds now perambulating the 
ladon streets, and very strange tricks do 
‘ese birds do; but there is nothing to 
‘zal Rossignol’s programme. These birds 
tw generally parrakeets, and their accom- 
olbiments range from merely picking out 
\ paper containing ‘your fortune” to 
sounting a cat’s nose and driving a wheel- 
along a tight-rope. A 
The part tribe are the most easily 
unght of all the birds, They are gym- 
schs by instinct. Their feet are as 
fal to them as hands, and their beak is 


sa Watch a parrot in an aviary, and see 
how fond he is of showing off to his com- 
née. He has all the vanity of the profes- 
smal acrobat—and we may as well add, 


THE 


8 1888 Notts won 3 matches and lost 6. 
Shrewsbury was away managing the foot- 
taltour in Australia, Scotton was ineflec- 
=, and Gunn was for some time out of 
fs, s0 that this result is not to be won- 
at Moreover on the opening day 

Se Secretary made a speech to the team, 
Which was very much to the point, but was 


brought, the feathered | 


ie most convenient of organs of prehen- | 


alf the jealousy of one in the same line of 
business, Often you will see him call 


His guards then divided, | attention to the remarkable display he is 


parrots upand down. The cockatoo’s name 
is Charlie, and he has the platform to 
himself. Three flagstaff are put in front 


The Equilibrist. Danger astern! 


about to give, as if his trumpeter were long 
since defunct. He will go down his chain 
and shriek and flutter until he has collected 
a crowd, and then he will recover himself 
and put his head on one side, as if he were 
acknowledging his call before the curtain. 
Sometimes he will hang on by one leg, 
sometimes by his beak, but he will always 
do his best to attract notice. Never, it has 
been said, will a parrot get into apparent. 
difficulty unless he has an audience, just as 
he will never talk unless he thinks some 
one is within earshot. So notorious is this 
peculiarity of the parrots that one natu- 
ralist, De Blainville, has called them the 
monkey-birds. 

The best acrobats are the Macaws ; but 
of late there has been exhibiting in the | 
European capitals a company of white 
cockatoos with two grey parrots, which are | 
really admirably trained. This troupe—we 
believe that is the correct word—is at the | 
time of writing exhibiting in this country, | 
and a very curious performance it is that | 
the birds go through. 

A horizontal bar is rigged up, and one of | 
the cockatoos turns wheels upon it. A | 
drum with a stick is produced, and a parrot 
beats the drum with his foot. The parrot 
ean count. If asked for six he beats six 
times, if three three times, and soon. And. 
he can do multiplication sums! If asked | 
what three times four are he knocks twelve 
times, if asked the square of three he | 
knocks nine times! Then a seesaw is pro- | 
duced, and a grey parrot stands at each 
end, while a cockatoo takes up his position | 
in the centre, and with his legs works the 
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certainly not calculated to put them in the 
best of humours. He informed them that 
their committee intended them to be 
punctual for the future, that they had 
resolved to settle that little leg-before- 
wicket difficulty once for all, and that, in 
short, the team had better look alive 
generally. The result of this address was 


of him with Pulleys, halliards, and banners 

complete. The banners are our own ensign 

and those of France and the United States, 

and he will hoist whichever he is told, 

ay him as you will he never makes a mis- 
ke ! 


Then a tricycle is introduced, and the 
parrot, holaing on by his beak, works the 
treadles with his legs. Then a large ball 
is brought in, and the parrot, jumping on 
it, works it up and down the slide wit! all 
the confidence of a practised acrobat. Then 
abell-stage with a gate that swings is put on 
the table, and two cockatoos pl them- 
selves on each side and proceed to pull the 
at ropes with their beaks and ring the 
bell. Then the two grey parrots get into a 
carriage, and a cockatoo draws them round 
and round, and another cockatoo opens the 
gate and the carriage is run through between 
the posts. Then Charlie has the field to 
himself, and proves himself as well 
acquainted with letters as he was with 
figures, and from a mixed alphabet picks out 
any letter you please. A grand somersault 
display and a march past, ending with the 
firing of a toy cannon, winds up one of the 
most curious bird entertainments that has 
yet been before the public. If only the 
grey parrots could be taught to give the 
word of command, and explain to the 
audience what was about to take lace, the 
show would be complete! And this would 
not be beyond the powers of an intelligent 

arrot. ot so long ago a bird changed 
ands that had been trained to recite Cock 
Robin from end to end. 
(THE END.) 


1889, 


that Notts woke up and played a faster 
game than usual—and lost more matches. 
Their great triumph was the double defeat 
of the Australians ; indeed, in the second 
match, when they won by an innings and 
199 runs, the play grew quite fast and 
furious for a Notts eleven. Jt is noteworthy 
that no player for this county got a 
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century during this season. The best 
average was Gunns 21, the next, Mr. J. A. 
Dixon's, was 19. Richardson, 
Barnes, and Attewell did nearly all the 
bowling, the best result being Richardson's 
10. The 1889 season hegins with the mateh 
against Sussex at NotUngham on the 20th 
of May. The Surrey match will take 
place at Nottingham on the 10th of June. 
On the 27th of June Notts will be at 
Brighton, and on the 22nd of July they 
will be at Sheffield. On Bank Holiday they 
will as usual play Surrey at the Oval, and 
a large crowd and a good match may be 
anticipated. 

Surrey played 14 matches in 1888, won 
12 of them, lost one, and drew one. The 
one lost was that to Lancashire, the one 
drawn was that with Gloucestershire. It 
had the most powerful of county teams ; 
there were nine out of the eleven who 
might safely be depended upon for double 
figures ; it had the best of bowlers, a 
capital wicket-keeper, and was well led by 
-one of the ablest of captains. The loss of 
the two Australian matches was a great 
disappointment, but there can be no doubt 
that on those occasions the best side cer- 
tainly did not win. The Lancashire defeat 
Was a more genuine affair. Lancashire then 
played up in its old form, and Surrey went 
‘to pieces as Surrey teams used to do a few 
years ayo; for, strong as it is, Surrey is not 
as strong as Lancashire or Gloucestershire 
used to be, or even as Surrey was in the 
old Miller days, and it would certainly be 
beaten if pitted against the representative 
All England eleven, which some of its 
admirers are so anxious for. The most 
remarkable match of 1888 was Surrey 
against Oxford University, which is counted 
as first class out of courtesy to the Universi- 
ties, but is, of course, of very different calibre 
to even Surrey and Leicestershire. In 
that match at the Oval on June 25 Surrey 
made the large total of 650, out of whi 
Mr. W. W. Read claimed 338, being within 
6 of the Dr. W. G. Grace’s best first-class 
score on record. And in the Sussex match 
at the Oval, Surrey put together 698, that 
being the largest total ever made in a first- 

-class match in England. In this wonderful 
innings Abel made 59, Mr. Shuter 95, 
Lohmann 24, Mr. W. W. Read 171, Mr. 
K. J. Key 84, Maurice Read 12, Mr. M. P. 
Bowden (not out) 189, Henderson 33, Wood 
1, Beaumont 5, Bowley 7, and there were 
18 extras. Abel headed the batting aver- 
ages for the season with 37, next to him 
vame Mr. W. W. Read with 36, then 
follow Mr. Shuter with 33, Mr. Bowden 
with 39, Maurice Read with 30, Mr. Key 
with 27, Henderson with 2), Lohmann with 
18, and Wood with 11. In bowling Loh- 
mann is a long way ahead with the splendid 
sreturn of 965 overs, 142 wickets, at eight 
runs apiece. He is the most valuable man 
-on a side that we have in England ; not 
only is he the best of bowlers, but he is one 
of the best of fields, and a more than 
average batsman, though he was not as 
zood in the batting department last year as 
he had been. 

Sussex won one match out of twelve and 
lost nine, so that 1888 can hardly be con- 
sidered a pleasant experience for them. Ow- 
ing to many reasons the team was not nearly 
agstronyas it had promised to be, and though 
luck had something to do with the fortune 
of the field, there can be no doubt that 

x in 1888 had the worst of the county 
The best match they played was 
that at Tonbridge against Kent, and its 
hero was F. W. Tate. Sussex went in first 
and made 51; Kent's first innings realised 
103; then the second venture of Sussex 
produced 96, and the Kentishmen were 
left with 45 to win. They got 41 for four 
wickets and then Tate was put on to bowl. 
‘The first ball settled George Hearne, and 


Flowers, |) 


then one after the other Tate dismissed Mr. 
Marchant, Mr. Fox, Alec Hearne, and 
Walter Wright, and not a run had been 
scored off him. Two runs were wanted to 
win when Martin, the last man, appeared, 
and was lucky enough to get the ee ball 
of Tate’s over just a little to the off so as 
to steal a remarkably sharp run, which, 
with any other team than last year’s Sussex 
in the field, would have been impossible. 
The next ball from the other bowler Martin 
again got away, and, thanks to Mr. Kemp's 
desperate back-up and the Sussex fumbling, 
the winning run was scored. Five succe: 
sive wickets in such a imateh for one ran— 
all of them clean bowled—is something to 
talk about. At the head of the Sussex 
season’s batting averages was Mr. Newham 
with 27, at the head of the bowlers was A. 
Hide with 16. 

Yorkshire did very well in 1888. Had 
they always had the same team they would 
lave done better, but there was too much | 


of quite unavoidable ringing the change: 
about the eleven to gain a high measure o 
suecess. The great feature of the year wa 
the dismissal of the Notts men for tl 
miserable total of 24. The batting averaze 
were very low. Louis Hall, the most cau 
tious and wearisume of batsmen, head 
the list with 20, and Ulyett, now gettin; 
on in years, is second with the same figure 
In the third place is Peel, who heads th 
bowling with 11. In fact Peel is the bes 
all-round cricketer Yorkshire now pur 
sesses, 

The following table shows the count 
fixtures for 1589 at a glance. 1t is quit 
new, and has been drawn up to give ou 
readers the infurmation they require in a 
compact a form as possible. It will 1 
noticed that as usual there are no match« 
between Middlesex and Sussex, but it ma 
le that the card will be filled up as soon ¢ 
the season begins. 


Finst CLas3 CouNTY MATCHES, 1889. 


7 
| Glo’ster, | Kent. Lanes. | Middlesex.| Notts. | Surrey. | Sussex. | Yorke. 
= — 1 ry 
| Canterbury, Bristol, | Lord's, /Nottingh’m, jor, Brightou, | Bristol 
fetacl | Aug. 5. July 1, June 3. Aug. 1 ‘une 6. une 10. ‘une 27 
Glo'ster| Bristol, |Manchest'r, Cheltenh'm, Clifton, ‘Chelteuh'm,| “Bristol, | Bradfor 
| | Aug. 26, July 25. Aug.22, | Aug. 15. Aug. 1v. Aug. 5. | July 28 
} | : 
i i 
canterbury, | 'Manehest'r, Lord's, Nettingh’m, Blackheath, Gravesend, | Maidator 
= Au ; June 13 June 10. uly 18. | ug. 1. uly 11. uly 1E 
Kent. | pristol, | Maidstone, Canterbury, Beckenham, Oval, Brighton, | Sheftiek 
Aug. 20. | Aug. 19.’ Aug.5. "Aug. 29. "| Aug. 22 | Aug. 15." | Aug. 15 
Bristol, | Manch’ster, Mancheat'r, Nottingh’m, Manchester, Manchester, Budderst 
wg |. duly. | Sune 13. June 6. une 24, | June 27. jay 23. uly W 
Lancs. | yanch’ater,| Maidstone, Lord’s, ‘Manchester, Oval, | Brighton, 'Mauches 
, July 25. | Aug. 19. | July 15, | Aug. 22) Aug. 15.) Aug. 12, Aug. 1 
| | | 
| Lord's, | Lord's, | Manchest'r,, | Lord's, Lord's, Lord's 
Middx, 20ne 3 Juneid. | Tune 6. | May 30. | June 17 Nove. June & 
* \Chelt’nham, Canterbury,| Lord's, | ;Nottingh'm,| Oval, eck Halifa: 
i Aug. 22. Aug. 5. July 15. | Aug. 12, Aug. 8. Aug. 1. 
| | i | , 
Nottingh'm, Nottingh'm, Nottingh'm,, Lord's, Nottingh'm,|Nottingh’m,| Sheffiel 
Noite Aug}. July 1s. || June2s. "May 30. Junelo. "| May 20. | July 2 
Notts. Clifton, Beckenham, Manchest’r, Nottingh’m, Oval, Brighton, Notting? 
Aug. 15. Aug. 29.7) Aug. 22.7" Aug. 12. || Aug. 5. | June27. | Aug. 1 
} ! \. 
= | 
Oval, Blackheath, Manchest’r, Lord's, Nottingh’m,| Brighton, | Sheffiel 
Suns June 6.) Aug. 1.1)" June 27,7) Jnnei7, | June 20. July 15." | July 
°Y: Cheit'nham,) “Oval, | Oval, Oval, | Oval, Oval, Oval 
Aug. 19. || Aug. | Aug. 15. Aug. & Aug. 5. July 299.) Aug. 2 
Brighton, | Gravesend, |Manchest'r,| Nottingh'm,| Brighton, Bradfo 
5 a June 10. July 11, 3. . May 20. uly 15. une ?Z 
Sussex. | ‘Yristol, | Brighton, None. | Brighton, | | Oval, Bright 
j Aug. 5.0) Aug. 15.7) Aug. 12." | June 7.’ | July 29. Aug. ¢ 
| s |Maidstone, Huddersf'd, Lord's. | Sheffleld, Shetield, | Bradford, 
Sa duly Is June 20, July 2: uly 1.” | June 20. 
Yorks. | Manche Halifax, ‘Nottingh'm, Oval Brighton, 
Aug.1. Aug. 15, |" Aug. 19.) Aug. 26. | Aug. 22 


Of these matches, that between York- 
shire and Surrey will be for the benefit of 
Louis Hall; and there will be two other 
Lenetit matches, both of North against 


South. The first at Lord’s on the 27th 
May for John West, the second at M 
chester on the 11th of July for Pilling. 


(To be continued.) 


EVERY BOY IS GOOD AT SOMETHING. 


By Rey. E. Harpy, ™ 


HE late head master of Uppingham 
School used to say that every boy is 
good at something, which is a most 

comforting doctrine for boys themselves 
who are not as bright at their studies as 
their schoolfellows, and for parents who 
wonder what they will do with their_back- 
ward sons. We all have known and read 
of dunces at school becoming useful and | 
even celebrated men, not, of course, because | 


CHAPLAIN TO THE FORCES. 


of their youthful stupidity, but beca 
talent and genius are slow in develop} 
and because on leaving school the ‘dun 
sometimee nmnds new spheres of acti: 
which iaterest him as none of the lim 
number of subjects in his school curricu 
did. 

It has been said of some early risers 1 
they are conceited all the forenoon 
stupid all the afternoon, and much the si 
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may ke said of many of those who rise 
early in their classes at school—they are 
enceited all the forenoon of life and stupid 
all the afternoon. 
_ Let not him that girdeth on his armour 
in the battle of life boast himself as he 
that putteth it off. You may be head of 
your class, lessons may _come easy to you, 
yo.may be tempted to laugh and sneer at 
the boy who, spending twice as much time 
at his books, knows his lessons only half as 
well next day. That boy, however, may 
ras youin the race of life. And he cer- 
tainly will do so if he lhave more common 
«nse and perseverance. ‘It’s dogged as 
sk any middle-aged man about 
cafter life history of those of his school- 
lows who were considered most brilliant, 
and he will tell you that few of them came 
to the front or attained distinction, whereas 
me who were despised by masters and 
toys falsified all their gloomy prophecies 
encerning them. 

lonce knew a young man who had won 
many school prizes and so many collece 
honours that he thonght he was going to 
vt on fire all rivers and most seas. He 
‘ecame a civil engineer, and was surprised 
wv find that his services were not in as much 
jemand as he expected they would be. 
e head of a yreat firm where he 
applied for employment he showed the 
neédals he had gained in the college. 
tad rather a conceited manner, and 
nade the gentleman think that he 
ussuited to the situation, so he said, “If 
you can do nothing else but get gold medals 
I must wish you good morning.” The 
noral I draw from this true incident is, 
not that boys should work less for school 
wizes, but that if they are clever they 
ald not be conceited or undervalue other 
toys who, though not good in their own 
‘partment of work, may be in some other, 
ud who may have characters that will 
-oder them more useful to the world. We 
ssald respect every boy, for we know not 
xe possibilities of usefulness that are 
attoned up under his jacket. He is sure 
tbe good at something. 


Since the days of Sir Isaac Newton there 
has not arisen a greater natural philosopher 
than Charles Darwin, and yet he was con- 
sidered anything lut a prodigy at school. 
“When Ileft school,” he says, ‘I was for 
my age neither high ner low in it ; and I 
believe that I was considered by all my 
masters and by my father as a very ordin- 
ary boy, rather below the common standard 
in intellect. To my deep mortification my 
father once said to me, ‘You care for 
nothing but shooting dogs and rat-catch- 
ing, and you will be a disgrace to yourself 
and all your family.’ But my father, who 
was the kindest man I ever knew, and | 
whose memory I love with all my heart, 
must have been angry and somewhat unjust | 
when he used such words.” 

The explanation of this apparent dulness 
in a boy who became the man Darwin was 
is not far toseek. In those days schools 
had not a modern side, and scarcely any- 
thing was taught except classics. If a boy’s 
tastes did not incline that way he was con- 
sidered a dunce, for it never seems to have 
occurred to the schoolmasters of fifty years 
ago that a boy who was stupid at classics 
might be very good at something else, or | 
that any other subject was worth learning. 

Speaking of the education he received at 
Dr. Butler's great school at Shrewsbury, 
Darwin says, ‘* The school as a means of 
education to me was simply a blank. Dur- 
ing my whole life I have been singularly 


incapable of mastering any language. 
Especial attention was id to verse- 


making, and this I could never do well. I 
had many friends, and got together a good 
collection of old verses, which, by patching | 
together, sometimes aided by other boys, I | 
could work into any subject. Much atten- 

tion was paid to learning by heart the | 
lessons of the previous day; this I could | 
effect with great facility, learning forty or 
fifty lines of Virgil or Homer whilst 1 was 
in morning chapel; but this exercise was | 
utterly useless, for every verse was for- | 
gotten in forty-eixht hours [as he learned 

them in chapel he deserved to forget them]. 


I was not idle, and with the exception of , 


versification, generally worked conscien- 
tiously at my clas: not using cribs. The 
sole pleasure I ever received from such 
studies was from seme of the odes of 
Herace, which I admired greatly. Looking 
back as well as I can at my character 
during my school life, the only qualities 
which at this period promised well for the 
future were, that Thad strong and diversi- 
fied tastes, mnch zeal for whatever inter- 
ested me, and a keen pleasure in under- 
standing any complex subject or thing.” 

He had ‘strong and diversified tastes ;” 
so has many a boy who is considered dull 
and stupid because his tastes do not coin- 
cide with those of hix companions, or are 
not of the kind that his parents and 
teachers consider most profitable. The 
tastes of yonng Darwin lay in the direction 
of insects, especially of beetles. He had 
much zeal for studying them, because they 
interested him as the fortunes of pious 
-Eneas and the winged words of Agamem- 
non, king of men, did not. He was called 
“Gas,” because, with his brother, he got 
up a small chemical laboratory in the tool- 
house of the school yarden, and spent his 
Jeisure hours there making gases and com- 
pounds instead of joining the boys in their 
games. ‘I was also once publicly rebuked 
by the head master, Dr. Butler, for thus 
wasting my time on such useless subjects ; 
and he called me very unjustly a ‘p+ co 
curante,’ and asI did not understand what 
he meant, it seemed to ine a fearful 
reproach.” 

t is, no doubt, ood for boys to join in 
games of cricket, football, and the rest, 
but why should the hoy who dces not care 
greatly for these thinys he despised? It 
takes all sorts to make a world, and we 
have no sympathy with the tyranny which 
makes a boy uncomfortable because he 
cultivates his own innocent individuality, 
and despises him as a ‘‘ueer fish” because 
he is not like every one else. We should 
respect every boy, for we know not what 
possibilities of usefulness are buttoned up 
under his jacket. He is almost sure to be 
yood at something. 


A DAY OF MY LIFE AT OXFORD. 


iG $ ! 1 ** Quarter past seven, air!” 
Bee tae Pane Gmphasising his remark by a 
4 hammering at my bedroom door, I am too 
apy to answer this peremptory summons; so, with 
a grant of dissatisfaction, I turn over and continue 
=yuruken alambers. But in vain. Tom is bent on 
cuung the tip I have promised him if he succeeds 
reiting me up regularly for morning chapel, and 
“Wttack recommences With provoking vigour. 


Expostulation 4: 
are iy morning 

‘uty my pertinacio u) 
-ter learning that I am 
‘eparts to rouse the o' 


ther men on the staircase — 
what dificult task. The sleepy undergraduate 


en greets his well-meant efforts with a volley 


: “Ady football boots ! 
sCaponges and MBAS Tianity—viz., a mania for 


ith water; 
Jesaible corners of the cupboard. 
ily ever—drinks my beer on the 
sionally tests the quality of my 


-kery in inac) 
ie never—well, hare 
suwrs. and only occa’ 
narmalade. Again, } 
really moderate—¢-9- 
*emmens” from the- 
‘<1f appropriates my 


" he never gets me out double 
Buttery, and, mirabile dictu, 


wearing apparel (scouts usu- 
ay think they have 2 reversionary interest in their 
; ss. 


‘As for ordering expensive 

PossessiODe) jecesuary packages of tea at 
‘would scorn the act. 

‘he bell rings for chapel, which 

of a remonstraot Bead, com- 


nis nppetite for “perquisites” | 
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pels me to attend, as I have only ‘‘kept” ten out of | 
the thirty requisite for the ceremony known as 
“keeping a term.” Putting on my “rag” (i.e., cap | 
and gown), I make my way across the cold quad- | 
rangle, now througed with boot-cleaners and scouts, 
the latter busily engaged in conveying breakfasts 
from the kitchen to the various staircases. 

Chapel is but sparsely attended. Besides the 
master and the porter, who attends for the purpose . 
of ‘ pricking names,” there are not more than a 
dozen undergraduates, the latter showing unmistak- | 
able signa of having just left their beds aud made a | 
hurried toilet. 

As I stroll back to my rooms I recollect that Iam 
Dreakfasting with Joues of Dunstan's, Exchanging 
my cap and gown for a hat and stick (N.B.—-to go to 
a breakfast-party in academicals would be a breach 
of etiquette), I nally forth. As I pass the lodge the | 
college messenger, who is going his rounds with the 
letter-bag, gives me my letters, one of which, after a 
erutiny, I consign to the gutter, as it looks 
suspiciously like a “dun.” Moralising on the vari- 
able nature of C tradesmen, their fawning 
ways till Degree Day draws near, when the luckless 
undergraduate is deluged with threats of the Vice's 
Court, I hurry along the world-famed High to Dun- 
stan's, 

Jones has rooms on the ground-floor, which is 
equivalent to saying that Jones is not a reading-man. 
| For ground-floor rooms are eschewed by the reading- 

man as being too convenient for “loafers,” who in- | 
terrupt his morning's reading by dropping in casu- | 
ally after lectures, or when the “oak” is “sported,” 
by chafing him through the open windows. The | 
owner of ground-floor rooms also finds that his pro- ¢ 
perty is ever mysteriously disappearing —e.g., his , 
cap and gown are borrowed aud never returned : his | 
erockery is appropriated hy somebody who is giving | 
a large tea-party; his books form a kind of circu- 


lating Library ; aud, lastly. his rooms afford every 


facility to that peculiar process known as ““ making 
hay. 


I find the room occupied by two freshmen whom T 
recognise as old schoulfello They are engaged in 
looking at Jones's pictures—a varied assortment in- 
deed! Jones is uowhere to be sven, though a snort- 
ing, grampus-like sound from an inuer chamber 
seems to judicate that he is tubbing. 

Presently he appears, and apologises for keeping 
us waiting. 

“Sorry, you fellows, for being late : it's all owin 
to late reading, which dovsn't promote early rising.” 

Jones has been “ploughed” three times for 
“Smalls,” so it is high time he déd Lexin to work. 
The freshmen sympathise, whereupon Jones con- 
tinues, 

“The fact is, the Dons ‘hauled’ me yesterday, and 
threatened to send me down it 1 dou't get through— 
awfully hard lines.” 

“Our host's lamentations are here interrupted by 
the entry of his scout, Jaden with plates and dishes, 
and all the paraphernalia for the forthcoming feast. 
These he speedily arr and, after depositing are- 
serve of hot plates in the fender, announces breakfast, 

Those who have expericiccd the pleasure (!) of a 
college breakfast party have li recollections of 
that truly furmidable repast. To the uninitiated. 
the quantity of four prepared aud consumed on such 
oveasions is incredible. For instance, our present 
feast commences with a laree dish of fried soles, fol 
lowed by fowls “spread-eazled ” (e., flattened and 
served with mushrooms), and ham and eggs. Next 
the appetite is tested ly veal cutlets, buttered 
aud sausages enclosed in a mountain of mast 
potatoes. When these have heen duly discussed, the 
hext course appears, consisting of omelettes, which, 
with coffee, toast, muttiug, jam, marmalade (other- 
wise called ‘‘squish’), (unlimited claret-cup, 
bring this remarkable breakfaat to a conclusion. 

Breakfast is over at teu, when the freshmen leave 
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for a lecture. The scont, with due regard for his , to his cost. ‘Tubbing,” as may be imagined, is an | DULUTH.—The coin ts a shilling of Queen Elizabetl 
“* perquisite: removes the remnants of the feast, interesting spectacle—to the spectator; to the reign, The shillings coived during the first thr 
Jonesand | ensconce ourselves comfortably before the | ‘“tubbed" it is a most painful process.” Indeed, | years of her reign had ELIZABETH of BLIZBET! 


fire, and the room soon grows thick with clouds of 
tobacco-smoke, Eleven o'clock at lenzth comes 
round, and, as I have a lecture, I borrow a cap and 
gown and take my departure, leaving Jones solemnly 
declaring his intention to do a good morning's read- 
ing. Alas! his good resolutions will, I fear, succumb 
to the latest novel, or to the attractions of the 
billiard-room, 

Tectures take up the rest of the morning. At one 
o'clock ‘Tom brings my lunch—a light repast, and 
soon dispatched. Then comes the momentous ques- 
tion, What is to be done this afternoon? Of course, 
working is out of the question, for the undergra: 
duate always devotes the afternoon to exercise. 
Shall I go for a constitutional to Dorchester, or for a 
drive to Blenheim? Shall I play in a’ football 
“squash,” or watch the ‘Varsity Rugby team in the 
parks? Shall I seck the broad bosom of the Isis, or 
practise at the rifle-butts? Who's this? Tap, tap. 

“Come in!” I shout; and Mordant, cuptain of the 
boata, enters. 

“Hullo, Johnson, come down to the river this 
afternoon? We are overrun with freshers wanting 
to be ‘tubbed ;" 80 we want you to coach.” 

“All right,” I reply; ‘sit down and smoke while 
I put on my flannels. 

e river presents a most lively spectacle. The 
brightly-painted barges (floating boat-houses belong- 
ing to the various colleges) are crowded with boating 
men preparing for the afternoon's labours; punts 
are crossing and re-crossing, conveying men from the 
towing-path to the ‘and vice versd. ‘The col- 
lege boatmen are getting the various crafts in readi- 
ness; the towing-path is thronged with men taking 
constitutionals to Iffly and Sandford ; while the river 
iteelf is simply alive with boats of every description 
—dingeys, canoes, tub-pairs, “fours,” skiffs, and 
“cockles,” while a sailing-boat or stately eight-oar 
occasionally swoops along, and adds to the general 
contusion. 

The ‘‘tubbing” of freshmen is now in full swing. 
The operation consists in placing the freshmen in 
tab-pairs and tub-fours (hence the name “‘tubbing”), 
and initiating them into the mysteries of rowing, 
under the direction of senior oarsmen, who are called 
“couches.” The tyro finds that rowing as practised 
at Oxford is an art; so he has to unlearn all the 
crude ideas he may have on the subject. As might 
be expected, his efforts to follow the coach's per- 
plexing directions as to “time” and ‘‘swing,” to 
“ghoot the hands out” and ‘come forward slowly,” 
result in a succession of “crabs,” to his own discom- 
fiture and the amusement of the loungers on the 
bank. Collisions, too, are numerous, especially at 
the “Gut,” where the river narrows, rendering navi- 
gation very difficult, as the eight-oar coxswain knows 


freshmen at this period may be detected by their 
marked preference for a standing posture, or by their 
careful selection of the best-cushiuned and easiest 
armchair, 

Boating over, I join a knot of men, and we stroll 
leisurely uP the Christ Church meadows back to 
college. Who is goiug to make tea? is the next con- 
sideration. Mordant volunteers to make that neces- 
sary beverage, and we all troop up to his rooms, 

Afternvon tea is a regular college institution. 
Though a section of the undergraduate element re- 
gard it with contempt, and sigh after the “good old 
days” when the tankard lorded it over the teacup, 
it is by no means to be despised. Of course, when 
men dawdle over it till Hall, it degenerates into 
an abuse; at any rate, to the reading-man, whose 
jaded energies require stimulating, it is an undoubted 
blessing. ‘Tea and a pipe pass away an hour plea- 
santly. Then at five it is time to begin work again. 

At half-past six the hell rings once more for chapel. 

Evening chapel, unlike the cold and ill-attended 
service in the morning, attracts many undergra- 
duates and their frien: especially on anthem 
nights, However, as I have “kept” morning cha] 
I continue my reading till seven o'clock Hall. Then 
once more donning the “rag,” I hurry off to the 
Hall, whither a crowd of hungry undergraduates are 
hastening: 

The College Hall, so imposing with its carved oak 
ceiling, ita stained-glass windows of quaint device, 
and its panelled wails adorned with portraits of by- 

ne founders and dignitaries, is now laid out for 

inner. Three rows of tables occupy the whole 
length of the Hall: at the upper end is the high 
table, reserved for the Master and Fellows. 

Dinner is somewhat monotonous, hence many men 
“take their names off” and dine out of Hall; but 
the monotony is generally enlivened by the custom 
of “sconeing.” en a man talks “shop,” or comes 
into Hall without a gown, or wears a conspicuously 

ht coat, he is “sconced” by the heud of the table, 
who orders in at the offender's expense a quart of 
beer, which is called a ‘‘ sconce.” 

After Hall some ‘‘out-college” men drop in for 
coffee, and we sit smoking and chatting over the 
events of the day till nine o'clock comes round. 
Clocks innumerable from the neighbouring colleges 
chime forth the hour in tuneful rivalry, and Big Tom 
of Christ Church tolls the signal for college gates to 
close, and for the reading-man to begin his evening's 
labours. Obedient to that summons, and regardful 
of approaching “Schools"—that grim spectre ever 
looming before the thoughtless undergraduate—I 
light my lamp, and “turn the page of wisdom o'er” 
for three long hours. Then, his labours over for the 
day, the student at length ‘turns in.” 


Correspondence. 


a | 
| 
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EYLON.—If you apply to the Admiralty you will 
receive full particulars as to the examinations. 


ALERCO.— In other words, you want a pedigree com- 
filed, and for that you will have to pay pretty 
eavily. Apply tu the Herald's College, Doctors’ 

Commons, E.c. 


CoIn CoLLEcTOR.—There is no one book on all coins. 
For British coins consult Evans ; for English coins 
try Hawkins, Kenyon, Akerman, or Ruding; for 
Roman coins try Mommsen; for Spanish coins 
try Heiss. A handy manual’ is sold by Gill, 170, 
Strand, which may suit you to begin with. 


ComnErivs —The FRRDINANDUS II. D. G. REGNI. VIR. 
Sie rr HIER. REX is the King of the Two Sicilies , 
n isilem, The coin with the three legs is a | 


QuerIsT.—1. The City of the Legions is Caerleon- 
upon-Usk, in Monmouthshire, once the Roman 
capital of the West of Britain. 2. The City of the 
Tribes is Galway, where thirteen tribes of Irish 
settled in 1235. 3. For the Barmecide Feast. see 
the “Arabian Nights,” tale of the Barber's Sixth 
Brother. armecide invited Schacabac to dine 
with him, but gave him nothing to cat or drink, 
though he pretended to be eating and drinking. 
Schacabac followed his example, and Barmecide 
was so pleased with his good ‘humour that he 
ordered In a real feast, and both did justice to 


PETE ANDERSON.—The newspapers with the largest 
circulation in Boston, U.S., are the “ Boston Pilot” 
and the “ Boston Globe.” 


W. B.—There is a bell with a hole in its side in the 
cathedral of Ghent. The hole was made by a can- 
non-ball fired by the Austrians in 1780 during the 
Brabantine Revolution. The object was to pre- 
vent the bells from sounding an alarm, but the 
three-inch hole made no difference in the tone of 
the bell. 


TELEGRAPH Boy.-To get a berth on board a merchant 
ship your best plan is to let your father take you 
to the Mercantile Marine Office at st. Katherine's 
Docks, near the Tower. Any of the messengers 
with B. T. on their caps will direct you to the 
proper department. 


Henry F.—Rowing-boats, when new, cost about a 
guinea per foot in length. 

A. N, D1Ixon.—There is a North London Consump- 
tion Hospital at v6, Tottenham Court Road, but we 
know nothing of its financial position. 


F. B.—What a quaint stvle you have ; it reminds us 


of A.W ‘3! “Whether it is advisable to be a 
R. Horse Guard. Will you also tell me the food 
they get.” We think you would not find it advis- 


able to be a R. Horse Guard: a week’s drill might 
give you a fit of the Blues. 

H. H.— Dumbbells, and How to Use Them," was in 
‘the October part for 1387. 


yours has ELIZAB: and is consequently of tl 
fourth or subsequent years of her reign. The ft 
inscription is ELIZAB:D:G:AN@:FR:ET HU 
RKGI: (Elizabeth, by Go grace Queen of En 
land, France, and Yreland). The motto on t! 
other side is the POSVI] DEV: ADIVTOREM ME\ 
which was in coMmon use since the days of E 
ward IIL, and reads in full, Posui Deum adjutore 
meum. 

R. A. D.—There is no such body of men. You mu 
say what culuny you wish to go to, and then app 
to the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broa 
way, Westminster ; or to the office of the colony 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Such appointmer 
ure looked upon by the colonists as open only 
themselves; and, until you have lived in t 
colony, you would have a very poor chance. 


W. PRITCHARD.—We are pleased to hear of yo 
success with the balloon. The cambric is suital 
but we do not know where you could get a val 
unless Messrs Green, Spencer, and Co., of 14, Rit 
croft Street, Holloway, could supply you. A que 
addressed to one of the leading aerouauts at t 
address from which an ascent is about to ts 
place might help you. Try ‘Care of the Manag 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham.” 


PHILIPPIC.—1. It is a mistake to spell the word 
“Benedict,” and a bad one, as it shows ignorar 
of Shakespeare. The word is “ Benedick.” Re 
to “Much Ado about Nothing.” 2. Spinster 
derived from the fact that the unmarried girls 
the family used to do the spinning. 3. We st: 
on ascending a hill, to throw the weight wh 
it is most requires. 4 See back, not very k 
ago, when we gave the usual explanation. 


ELSIE,—1. Wyat's Doves are, we suppose, the do 
that came to feed Henry Wyat when impriso 
by Richard 11. He was almost starved, whe! 
cat apy at his window and dropped a d: 
into his hand. Wyat persuaded his warder 
cook the dove so obtained: and the next day 
cat came with another, and the next day with 
other, and so on. In fact, at one time Wyat : 
his cat was as fainous as Whittington and his: 
2. Holland means the low-lying land. ‘The Eng’ 
Holland was one of the three districts of Linc: 
shire—Lindsey, Kesteven, and Holland—and 1 
ton was the chief town of High Holland. 


Avis.—There is an ‘Illustrated Manual of Bri 
Birds,” by Mr. Howard Saunders, now being iss 
in shilling monthly parts by Gumey aud Jacki 
of) Paternoster Bow. Each part has twenty il 

jons. 


C. B. and Friends.—The article on “My Flagst 
‘and How I Rigged It,” in the October part for 1 
is now out of print, but is re-issued in our “ Inc 
Games and Recreations.” 


R. LITTLEHALES.—1. Such an article would be 
technical. 2 ‘fo find the area of a circle mult 
half the circumference by half the diameter. 


CyRIL.—The word Anglo can be used in combina 
with any of the adjectives you give—Anglo-Dat 
Anglo-German, ete, 


MERCHANT SEAMAN. — Apply at the Merca 
Marine Office either in your town, at Poplar, « 
St. Katharine’s Docks. Poplar would probab! 
the best for you. 


W. R. Parr. — For particulars regarding R 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, address your Jette 
Commaniling Officer, H.M.S. Frolic ; ‘or 35a, © 
George Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


M. R. (Missouri, U.S.A.)—Colonel Dodge’s ba 
now out of print, and can only be had throug! 
secondhand booksellers. 


F. W. DAVENPORT. —Musical-boxes are repaire 
Straub and Hebting, 38, Blackman Street, Bore 
BE. 

A WHIT-UN.—1. Get out in the sea air with the 
and breeze. and spray, and you will soon 
tanned. 2. Cyanide of potassium will remove 


. A. E.—Take the boy to the Admiralty Recru 
Office in Spring Gardens, 8.W., or apply nt 
nearest coastguard station. A pamphlet is ot 
able free at the post-offices, giving full partici 


INQUISITIVE.—Our Christmas part is Rab lishest 
the December part the last week in Novembe: 


A.C. W.—The examination papers for all exar 
tions conducted by the Civil Service Commissi 
can be obtained from the Queen's printers, M1 
Fyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding S: 
Fetter Lane. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE B. O. P.—In reply to r 
rous correspondents, let us say clearly, tha 
ublisher is wble to supply back numbers o 
. O. P. as fulluws:—In WEEKLY NUMBER. 
from No. 403 up to the present tsaue; in Mon 
Part form, from Part 45 to the present; a 
VoLUME form, from Vol. V. to the present. ° 
can all be obtained from the office at the 
lished price, or by order through any books 
Numbers, parts, aud volumes prior to thes 
only be secured throuzh second-hand bookge 
or by advertising in such papers as the ‘* Exel 

and Mart,” etc, 


Price One Penny. 
No. 540.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1889. (it SnaansstgeseatEn) 


ve The Game of Pall Mall.—See page 523. 


SIR LUDAR: 
A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 
By Ta.sor BAINEs REED, 
Author of The Master of the Shell,” “ A Dog with a Bad Name," “The Fifth Form at St Dominic's,” cte.. ete, 


CHAPTER XVI.—HOW SORLEY BOY M‘DONNELL CAME HOME TO HIS OWN. 


se uot left for long to a solitary | thwack betwixt my jaw and my ear | an hour or two since, He had come 
\ satch at the maiden’s tower. For, ; which sent me backwards to the ground. | to in no very merry frame of mind ; 
Wasdawn began to break, and my | When I picked myself up, I found it | and, finding the castle in the hands o! 
ai after the labours of the night, | was the English fellow whom Ludar | the besiegers, and his own life not 
ke to nod, I was roused with a | had put snugly to roost on the parapet | worth an hour’s purchase, was minded 
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to hit out a bit for his Queen before 
giving up the ghost. 

More than that, I suspect, he was a 
little jealous to tind me on guard at the 
maiden’s tower, where, till now, he had 
stood sentinel. Anyhow he caught me 
a sounding crack which I have scarce 
forgotten yet, and which might have left 
me lying on my’ back to this day, but 
for the blow which Ludar had dealt 
him first. 

He was unarmed, so that I could 
not make an end of him as shortly us 
I was minded. Nor had I sword to 
offer him to cross with mine ; so I had 
him by the leg and_the collar and 
walked him to the clitf’s edge. 

“You will do less harm down there,” 
said J, “than here. say your 
prayers.” 

““As you please, comrade,” said he. 
“T should sooner have had breakfast 
first. As for the blow I gave you, I 
thought you saw me come at you, else 
I would have woke you up first, and 
knocked you down next.” 

I set him down at that. 

“Té£ that be so,” said I, “you are not 
the cur I took you for; for I had no 
business to be nodding. Stay here, and 
1 will fetch you a sword, and you shall 
die like an Englishman.” 

“T ask nothing better,” said he, “even 
if it be at the hands of an Englishman 
turned traitor.” 

That took the spirit clean out of me. 
Was it not true? Was not this fellow 
a truer servant of Her Majesty than I, 
who for months had done naught but 
break her laws, assault her mayors, fire 
on her flag, and slay her soldiers? 

The fellow’s gibe made me so miser- 
able that, instead of fetching him a 
sword, I gave him mine, and bade him 
do to me as I deserved. 

He laughed. 

“No!” said he. “If you be a servant 
of Her Majesty, ’tis not for me to touch 
you. If you be not, the sword belongs 
to you, and I call it no shame to die by 
it. Yet, if you are minded to fetch me 
a weapon, I warrant you I shall not run 
away till you come again.” 

So I went and fetched him a sword. 
And we fought there a half-hour by the 
clock, till our breath failed us, and 
never a blow could we get home on one 
another. I had no stomach for the 
business ; and yet, when I found him 
so stubborn _a swordsman, my blood 
got up, and I think I should have run 
him through if I could. But he had 
no mind to let me, and put me to. it 
hard to keep my own skin whole. 

So we halted to fetch breath, and 
before we could go to it again, the 
maiden came out of her lodging and 
stood betwixt us. 

“Put by your swords,” said she, “I 
command you both. What is your 
quarrel? and have you no work for 
your captain, that you thus bring civil 
war into his castle i 

“By your leave, fair maiden,” said 
the Englishman, “no man here is my 
captain. This brave lad is an enemy 
to my Queen ; therefore it is my duty 
to slay him.” 

“TE 80,” said the maiden, “I too must 
be slain, for I love not your Queen.” 

“ But you be no traitor like this—” 

Here I whipped out my sword, and 
we were at it again ere the muiden, 


with flashing eyes, could step once more 
between us. 

“Humphrey Dexter!” cried she, in 
a. voice I hope I may not hear from her 
lips again, “ give me your sword, sir.” 

I obeyed meekly ; for twould have 
been impossible to do aught else. 

“And you, sir,” said she, turning to 
the Englishman, “ give me 2 

“Marry ! ’tis yours already,” said he, 
handing it up. “Mine was shivered 
by a blow from the young M‘Donnell, 
and I am his prisoner. But, by your 
leave,” added he, looking hard at me, 
“did you call this honest fad Humphrey 
Dexter? Why, may I perish if it is not 
the same swashbuckling ruffler I once 
kuew in London town! I thought I 
had seen his face before! Why, Hum- 
phrey, my lad, dost thou remember how 

cracked thy skull at quarterstaff a 
year since in Finsbury Fields, and how 
thy Jack ’prentices groaned to see thee 
bite the dust? I liked thee none 
the less for it, though I beat thee. 
For ’twas a fair fight ! Come, since ’tis 
thou, give us thy hand, and tell me how 
thou comest here among the enemies—” 

“ Aye, aye, I'll tell thee,” said I, not 
wanting to hear the end of the sen- 
tence. 

Sure enough, this was a brawling 
soldier lad I had once met in the Fields 
—Jack Gedge, by name—with whom I 
had had a bout at the quafterstaff. But 
he lied villainously when he said he 
beat me thereat; for, although he felled 
me once, I had him down three times, 
and the last time so that he had to be 
carried from the place by his legs and 
arms, 

Howbeit, twas strange enough to see 
him here ; and when, after the maiden 
had left us (having restored us our 
swords under promise of peace), I told 
him my story, he took my hand, and said, 
had he been in my shoes, he had been a 
traitor too. Yet he was thankful he 
stood in his own. F 

And now—it may have been ten 
o’clock—there camea great shoutingand 
noise of guns from the outer walls, and 
presently Ludar came into the hold, 
sword in hand, and told us that Captain 
Merriman and his soldiers had arrived 
from Castleroe, afd was preparing to 
assault the place. 

“Humphrey,” said he, “ whate’er be- 
tide, I commit the maiden to your care 
till this fighting beover. This prisoner 
of mine,” added he, pointing to the 
soldier, “ will also stand by you, unless 
I mistake him.” 

“Marry! so will I,” said the man ; 
“for a maiden in distress is no alien to 
a true servant of the maiden Queen. 
Count on me for so much, captain.” 

“JT do. Humphrey, I must go out 
and meet my enemy. He is in force, 
and must be scattered before he can 
blockade our ill-provisioned hold. 
Capture it he cannot; but he may 
starve it.” 

“Go then,” said I. “Yet will you 
not see the maiden first? She would be 
sorry not to bid you Godspeed.” 

e seemed fora moment as though 
he would refuse. Then a look of great 
longing came into his face as he glanced 
up at the turret window. 

While he debated, a messenger 
arrived with news that Alexander 
M‘Donnell and his men were at hand, 


and that the English—seeing their c 
stable hang from the walls on one s: 
(for we had found his body, and d 
played it thus as a signal of ¢ 
triumph), and hearing the shouts of ( 
M‘Donnells on the other—were falli 
back, and making ready to turn tail. 

It was even so. While he spoke, 
could see on the clitis eastward 1 
M‘Donnell standard, and hear | 
shouts of Alexander’s company as tl 
bore down upon the English, who fo 
moment ceased their assault on | 
castle, and turned doubtfully to fi 
the newcomers. 

Ludar laughed. 

“Tf Alexander be there,” said 
“our minds may be easy. Call in « 
men, and keep them within the wa 
For he who yielded me the glory 
taking Dunluce shall not be robbed 
me of that of sending these kna 
packing. It needs not two M‘Donn 
to do that. Humphrey, see to 
Keep a watch how the battle gues. : 
come again presently. You know whi 
to tind me.” 

And he went, with a light heart, i 
the maiden’s tower. 

I know not why I grudged to-see 1 

oin, "Twas not for jealousy—I + 

ond that now. Nor was it that 

help was_ needed without. 
Alexander, I guessed, would have ¢ 
work with the foe; and ‘twas | 
Ludar’s nobleness to leave this op} 
tunity to his brother. “[Was not t 
he did not deserve the rest and comt 
for he had worked likea lion that ni 
and denied himself till now the greet 
the maiden owed to her preserver. 
for all that, I know not why, I had soo 
he had remained, sword in hand, on 
walls with us. 

I scorned myself for my silly qual 
and hastened to call in our men, : 
bid them give fair tield to Alexan 
and his company. They obeyed » 
difficulty ; yet, when they heard th: 
was Ludar's order that no man she 
baulk his brother, they came in, : 
lined the wall to view the combat. 

The M'‘Donnells on the cliffs, w 
they saw the constable hang over 
castle walls, and perceived the gt 
bunch of heather on our topmost tov 
stopped a moment to cheer and w 
their bonnets. Then Alexander shou 
to them in a voice we could hear ha 
mile away, and they broke into a ru 

Meanwhile, Captain Merrim: 
party was, as I said, taken aback 
this new danger, and threatened 
draw ott. But when they saw our pa 
retire into the castle, and underst 
that the battle was between them 
Alexander only, they stood their gro 

ain, and wheeled round to meet | 
They were some five hundred 1 
against the M‘Donnell’s three hund 
and contained not a few of O’Ne 
men in their number. 

From where we stood we could 
but little of the fight, except that w 
in a few yards of the enemy Alexan 
halted his men, and_ then stepping 
ward sword in hand, boldly dared 
English leader, whoever he might be 
single combat. 1 marvelled to se: 
Captain Merriman would accept 
challenge. For a while, amid 
shouting and threatening on either s 
T could not discern what followed ; 
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presently, as Alexander, brandishing 


uissword, stepped up and repeated his 
challenge, there sprung out upon him, 
without warning, a huge gallowglass of 
the O'Neill's men, who with a club 
smote the young chief to the earth. 
The blow was so sudden and unexpected 
(for Alexander was not even lookin; 
dat way) that the M‘Donnell was reel- 
ing back in the arms of his men before 
frend or foe knew what had happened. 
Then with a terrible yell the Scots 
sized their weapons and closed on the 
enemy. 

But Alexander, staggering to his feet, 
his head streaming with blood, called 
to them once more to halt, as he leapt 
forward, half stunned, on his assailant. 
The duel was short and swift. For at 
the first onset the great gallowglass, 
amazed to see his man yet living, and 
ashamed, perchance, of his foul stroke, 
nissed his mark and tumbled in a heap 
upon his foeman’s sword. Then with a 
mighty shout (for all thought this was 
the English leader slain) the two bands 
closed in, and a deadly tight began. 

But 1 kept my eye on Alexander, 
whom, despite his prowess, I could see 
tw be wounded hard. Gradually, as his 
nen fell on the enemy and the battle 
tured off eastward, he himself drooped, 
and drew out of the fray. I could see 
him stand a moment, waving his sword, 
tut his body swayed like that of a 
drunken man,‘and he !-:ned at last 
against a rock to keep himself from 
iiling. 

Then it was, before I could determine 
shether to warn Ludar of this accident 
or no, that a shameful deed was done. 

For I was not the only one who had 
\ept his eyes on the wounded chief. 

While he stood there fainting, yet still 
shouting his men forward, Captain 
Metriman, an Englishman, who had 
jagged behind his host, crept stealthily 
mand the hill to where he stood, and 
suddenly fronting him, dared the dyin, 
uan to single combat! From where 
sood [could mark the curl of scorn on 
the young chief's lips, as he drew him- 
elf up and strove to lift his drooping 
am. Next moment the English cap- 
tain's weapon flashed between, and as 
Alexander fell the coward’s blade 
plunged through him twice. 

Instantly a mighty cry went up from 
the enemy, for Captain Merriman, 
saving his reeking swordabove his head, 
tun through the ranks yelling, “ Vic- 
try! M*Donnell is slain!” and the 
MDonnells, when they heard the shout, 
teled under it in a panic and were 
dain by the score. 

As for me, I had stood there like a 
‘ainp of stone, not able to stir or shout. 
But at last, by a huge effort, I sprang 
w the ground, and with a cry of horror 
rushed to find Ludar. 

I found him standing on the cliff- 
edge, grave and happy, with the maiden 
isside him, looking down at the great 
Atlantic waves as they flung their 
‘ternal surge up at the castle rock. 
His sword lay on the ground at her feet. 
She was fixing a tuft of flowers in his 
tp, singing softly as she did so. And 

eas he gi now at her, now at the 
wa below, looked as if cloud could 
bever come more between the sun and 
his noble face. 

Alack ! that I myself must bring it. 


“Ludar to the front! Something is 
wrong. Your brother—” 

May I never hear again the cry with 
which he snatched up his sword and 
rushed to the gate ! 

I followed close at his heels, only 
bidding the maiden get to her tower, 
whither I would send her English 
squire to guard her. But Ludar, as we 
reached the gate, turned and ordered 
me back. 

“Stay,” said he, hoarsely, and as 
white as a sheet, “stay here!” 

Then, as he waited for the portcullis 
to open, [ hastily told him what I had 
witnessed, and where he would find his 
brother. 

“My brother!” he groaned, “iy 
brother! Humphrey, if I ever return 
here it shall be with this dog’s blood on 
my sword. Farewell.” 

and ina moment he had passed the 
bridge and was rushing headlong on the 
foe. My heart sank as I saw him go 
thus ; and, whether it vexed him or not, 
T shouted aloud : 

“Who follows Ludar? 
low !” 

Instantly a hundred M‘Donnells 
started at the call, and leapt over_the 
bridge. Then with my own hand I let 
down the gate, and bade the rest, in 
their chief's name, stand and guard the 
walls. 

Alexander’s party were already in 
retreat, half a mile away, for they had 
no leader; and the English, flushed 
with victory, and strong in numbers, 
were pushing them back at the sword’s 
point. Nor fia this new company help 
them much, for Ludar, when he saw 
who followed him, angrily ordered 
thein to stand, while he went alone to 
the place I had told him of, in search 
of his brother. 

But brother there was none. I could 
see my friend from where I stood stalk 
round the place, now deserted of friend 
and foe, shouting and calling liken man 
possessed. Perhaps the murderer had 
taken off the body as a trophy ; or per- 
haps—perhaps Alexander yet lived, and 
was sate. But sign of him there was 
none. Fora weary hour Ludar called 
and searched ; then weary and sick at 
heart I saw him call his men and march 
off in pursuit of the enemy. 

Thus all that day we stood and 
waited in Dunluce, and not «® man 
spoke to his fellow. For the joy of our 
victory was turned into mourning. The 
clan had lost one hero; and who should 
say whether the banshee’s warning was 
not to be fulfilled on another 4 

The only man who kept up heart was 
the Englishman. 

“These M'Donnells,” said he, “have 
the lives of cats. You shall see your 
lordling back yet. He oweth me about, 
and is too honest a man to rob even an 
eneny. But, Humphrey, lad,” added 
he, “I pray you see to these women. 
There is sore distress in their camp, and 
I durst not put in my head. Besides, I 
know nat ? they have so much as a 
crust of bread to eat.” 

The honest fellow was right. When 
I went in, the maiden was in strange 
woe, pacing up and down her chamber 
with pale face and heaving breast. 

“Humphrey,” said she, and her voice 
was dry and hoarse, “this is my fault, 
my fault! He will love me no more. I 


Follow ! fol- 


sig 


tempted him to stay when he should 
have been at his brother’s side. I, for 
my own confort, made a woman of him, 
who shculd have helped make him a 
hero.” 

“Nay,” said I, “you are wrong, 
maiden. Had he ‘been there he could 
not have helped this. It was in nature 
he should—’ 

“Humphrey!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice which staggered me, “talk not 
like a fool. 1 have forfeited his love. 
He did well to leave me without a word ! 
T have been worse to him than his worst 
enemy. Idare not see him again, for 
he will lonthe me. You must take me 
hence, or, truly, | will go without leave.” 

* Maiden,” said I, “have patience. 
This is the act of God, not of man ; and 
Ludar when he returns may need your 
comfort sorely.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“T know Ludar,” she said ; “you do 
not. Think you the sight of me will 
not drive him mad when he comes back, 
brotherless (” 

“At least,” said I, “be content to 
wait here till to-morrow. I should be 
a traitor to him and myself were I to let 

ou depart unattended ; and I may not 
leave here till he or the old chief comes.” 

“Will Sorley Boy be here to-mor- 
row ?” asked she. 
he has said so.” 

“Then,” said she, “ L stay on this con- 
dition. Tell him naught of me but that 
Iam an O'Neill, a prisoner here, who 
demand to be restored to my_father, 
Turlogh Luinech O'Neill. Ludar wil 
not return yet. When he does, he shall 
tind me gone. Go back to the wall, 
Humphrey. No man shall say again I 
stood betwixt him and his duty.” 

I returned sadly enough to my post ; 
and all that night we kept weary watch 
on the walls, straining our ears for 
Ludar’s call or news of the battle. 

But neither Ludar nor news of him 
came, 

At daybreak, however, as the sun rose 
over the headlands, there came a noise 
of pipes and shouting, and a flutter of 

nnons on the hilltops. ‘Then we knew 
Berle Boy had come. 

Before him fled scattered parties of 
the enemy, yet far enough beyond our 
range; nor, when they sped away into 
the hills westward, did the chief allow 
his men to continue the chase. ‘The 
M‘Donnells gave a wild, mighty cheer 
when they saw the heather of the 
clan flying aloft on their ancient castle; 
and in the silence that followed I could 
see the old chief stand a moment to pass 
his hand across his eyes, as if to make 
sure he saw aright. 

Then, erect, with a proud step, he ad- 
vanced at the head of his men and 
crossed the bridge. Our men, waving 
their hats aloft, answered back the 
cheers, and, as the gate swung up to let 
them in, all else seemed forgotten in the 
triumph of this home-coming of the 
grand old chief to his own. 

But when, a moment after, he halted 
and looked round him, the shoutin 
suddenly ceased and there fell a des 
silence. 

“My sons,” said he; 
they?” 

No one scemed ready to answer, so 
that I was fain to step lorgard: 

“Sire,” said I, saluting, “Sir Ludar, 


“where are 
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your son, renders you your castle, 
which he won by his own arm two 
nights ago. He is not here to salute 
himself as he is tending his brother, who 
was traitorously wounded in the battle 
yesterday.” 

The old man said nothing, but blazed 
on me with his eyes as though he would 
blast me where I stood. Had I heen 
the murderer myself I could not have 
trembled more. At length, 

“ Alexander, where is he?” he de- 
manded in a hollow voice. 

T said Thad seen him last near the 
hill, but that Ludar, not finding hin 
there, had gone to seek him, I know not 
whither. 

Then the old man handed his great 
sword to his esquire, and, flinging off his 
cloak, walked into the hall of the castle, 
where none durst follow him. I longed 
to ask his permission to follow Ludar, 
besides making .the maiden’s petition. 
But his look that day was too terrible 
to be faced. So we stood to our guard, 
as we had stood all day long. 

When at evening no sign came yet of 
Ludar I braced myself up with a great 
courage and ente the hall. 

The old warrior was sitting at the 
head of the empty table, immovable, 
like a man stunned, looking straight 
before him. But when he saw me he 
seemed to recover himself and said, 

“What news?” 

“None,” said I; “but as his servant 
I pray you let me go and seek Sir 
Ludar.” 


ADRIFT IN 


“You shall not go,” said he. And 
there was nought left to say after that. 

“T obey you, sire,” said 1. “ There is, 
by your leave, « maiden in this castle, a 
prisoner, and daughter to the O'Neill. 
She craves your permission to return to 
her father, and hath bidden me ask it of 

uu. 
He nodded his head, as if the petition 
were too trifling to be heeded; and, 
having got what I was in need of, 1 
withdrew, thankful. 

Next day, at daybreak, the maiden, 
white as a sheet, and with lips close 
pressed to hinder their trembling, 
walked slowly across the bridge to the 
castle gate. Thad got her two horse 
one for her and one for her_old nurse 
and a trusty escort of six M‘Donnells 
and the English soldier to conduct her 
to Toome. 

At parting she held out her hand. ! 

“Humphrey,” said she, “tell him of 
this ; and may she who loves you never | 
lose you as I have lost him.” | 

“ All is not lost,” said I, “we shall | 
meet again and all will be happy yet.” | 
And I lifted her to her horse. 

“Now, sirrah,” said the old nurse, as | 
Idid the like service for her, “ be happy ' 
for a year andaday! You have broken | 
a sweet heart among you, and what 
matters it to you, so you be rid of us? 
Mark my word, some heads shall ache 
for this! What is to become of us, do 
you suppose, in this O’Neill’s house? | 

Little trouble to you to send us from | 
one cruel fate to a worse! Be proud | 


THE PACIFIC; 


that you, asoldier, forsooth, and callir 

yourself an honest man, thus betray n 

oor maiden to her stepdame and yo 
English captain.” 

“He is dead by now,” said I. 

“Not he,” said she. “ What is tol 
come of us, dost thou hear? Who is 
help us now?” 

“Dame,” said I, “is there no God 
trust that you chide thus? Farewe 
we shall meet again, I think, in a ha 
pier season.” 

Then | stepped once more to t 
maiden and said, 

“Lady, that maiden’s name we spo 
of is young Mistress Walgrave, t 
printer’s daughter in London. Shou 
chance bring you thither, she will 
your friend for my sake. If it be px 
sible, pray send us word presently 
your welfare by this English fellow.” 

Thus that maiden left Dunluce ; a 
still the days passed and no tidings 
Ludar. 

But one evening, as I watched at t 
gate a haggard tigure crossed the brid; 
scarce dragging one foot after anotl 
for weariness. 

“Ludar!” said I, as I admitted hi 
“What news?” 2 

“No news!” said he, between | 
teeth; and he flung his sword with wh 
little strength was left him to the ear 
Then he himself fell beside it, a 
when we carried him within, he was 
a fever and raving. 


(To be continued.) 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


‘Ae daylight Evans, Briant, Donagan, 
and Gordon went out of the cave, 
keeping careful watch around them. 
As the sun rose the morning mists 
condensed, and the lake appeared rip- 
pled by a gentle breeze from the east- 
ward. 

Evans looked on the ground for foot- 
prints, and he found many, particular] 
near French Den. They crossed each 
other in many directions, and showed 
that during the night Walston and his 
mates must have reached the river 
bank, and waited till the cave door was 
opened for them. 

There was no trace of blood on the 
sand—a proof that Rock had not even 
been wounded. 

But one question remained unan- 
swered. Had Walston come by the 
south of the lake or by the north? It 
the latter were the case, Rock must 
have fled towards Trap Woods. 

As it was important to clear this up, 
it was decided to interrogate Forbes. 
Would gratitude to hate, who had 
saved his life, awaken any feeling of 
humanity within him? Would he for- 
get that he had begged hospitality 
from those whpm he intended to be- 
tray ¢ 


By JULES VEKNE, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 


Evans went back into the cave, 
opened the door of the cupboard where 
Forbes was confined, undid his band- 
ages, and brought him into the hall. 

“Forbes,” said Evans, “ your strata 
gem has not succeeded. It is important 
that I should know what are Walston’s 
plans as far as you know. Will you 
answer ?” 

Forbes bowed his head and lowered 
his eyes, not daring to look at Evans 
or Kate or the boys before whom he 
stood. And he was silent. 

Kate intervened. 

“ Forbes,” said she, “you once showed 
a little pity in preventing your mates 
from killing me during the mutiny on 
the ship. Will you do nothing to save 
these from a more frightful massacre ?” 

Forbes did not reply. 

“Forbes,” said Kate, “they have given. 
you your life when you deserved to die! 
All humanity is not dead within you! 
After doing so much evil, why not doa 
little good ?” 

A half-stifled sigh came from Forbes. 

“What can I do?” he asked, almost 
in a whisper. K 

“You can tell us,” said Evans, “ what 
was to have happened last night, what 
is to happen now. Was Walston wait- 


ing outside till one of the doors \ 
opened ?” 

“Yes,” said Forbes. 

“And these boys who welcomed } 
were to be murdered ?” 

Forbes bowed his head again. 

“Which way did the others cc 
here?” asked Evans. 

“From the north of the lake,” 
swered Forbes. 

“While Rock and you came from 
south ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have they been in the west of 
island yet 4” 

“Not yet.” 

“Where are they now ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You can tell us no more?” 

“No” 

“But you think Walston will cc 
back ?” 

“I do.” 

Evans despaired of getting n 
information from Forbes, and Tea : 
back to the cupboard and locked hin. 

After dinner Evans told the boy 
his intention to go out towards "[ 
Woods with a view of ascertainin 
the pirates were still near Fre 
Den. The proposition having } 
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eepted without discussion, arrange- 
uents were made to run the minimum 
of danger. 

It was decided, therefore, that while 
\rrson, Jenkins, and Dole remained in 
the cave, wih Bate, Toko and Jack 
ncharge of Baxter, the bigger boys, 

ut, Gordon, Donagan, Chose: Ser- 
ne, Webb, Wilcox, and Garnett should 
oompany Evans. Eight boys to six 
wa did not appear to be a fair match, 
wt each of them was armed with a 
un and a revolver, while Walston 
ly had the five guns saved from the 
up; so that a long-range tight might 
ge them a chance, particularly as 
»nagan, Wilcox, and Cross were much 
etter shots than the American sea- 
vn. Besides, they had plenty of am- 
omition, while Walston was reduced 
oatew cartridges. 
It was two o'clock when Evans and 
's troop set out. Baxter, Jack, Moko, 
iste, and the little ones immediately 
eurned to the cave and shut, but did 
st barricade, both doors, in case the 
cting party had to run for shelter. 
‘ere was nothing to fear on -the 
sathern side, or even on the western. 
vr Forbes’s answer that they had 
one down the shore of the lake, and 
ew nothing of the western district, 
‘us had no fear of an attack in the 
far, 
Evans went in front—after having 
‘mpress the ardour of Donagan, who 
‘says wanted to be first. When they 
wl passed the little mound where 
ewsed the remains of the Frenchman, 
~y struck off obliquely, so as to reach 
© shore of the lake. 

fin, whom Gordon did his utmost to 
cilback, seemed to be searching for 
‘cething, cocked her ears, sniffed with 
*'nose on the ground, and had appa- 
ctly struck a trail. 

“Wait!” said Briant. 

“Yes” said Gordon. 


“Tt is a man’s 
_Look at the dog’s behaviour.” 
_ ‘lip along under the bushes,” said 
us, “and you, Donagan, who are 
va good shot, if you get one of the 
ets within range, be sure you don’t 
oss him 

\ few seconds afterwards they had 
‘ched the first group of trees. There, 
“on the skirt of the forest, were the 


traces of a recent camp—twigs half 
burnt, ashes still warm. 


was the report of a gun to the right of 
him. 


A bullet pinged past Briant’s 


““A bullet pinged past Briant’s ear.” 


“Here’s where Walston passed last 
night,” said Gordon. 

“And perhaps he was here a short 
time ago. I think we had better get 
back,” said Evans. 

He had hardly finished when there 


ear and lodged in a tree. Almost 
einultaneoudie there was another re- 
port, followed by a cry of agony, not 
fifty yards away, and something fell 
heavily among the bushes. 

(To be continued.) 


fer same night the captain took 
Tom out for a quiet walk. 


In spite 
‘admiration for his son’s “ British 
“esas he called it, the kind-hearted 
“wr could not help feeling that there 
‘sadanger of his boy becoming too 
“dy tofight, merely for fighting's sake, 
“0 growing unjust and tyrannical. 
shen they bad ot away from the 
‘ae and were walking along the hill- 
* where the fresh west rind ~ 
“ming strongly, carrying with it the 
ell of the pa ee hesieeaa to put 
“o words the th: ~ghts that had been 
“sping themselves in his mind ever 


TOM CLARKE; 
OR, AT DUTY’S CALL. 


CHAPTER I. 


since Tom came in that afternoon with 
his damaged face. 

“T was just going to warn you, Tom,” 
he said kindly, “about this tighting of 
yours.” 

“Yes, father,” answered Tom, humbly, 
and wondering what was coming. 

“You know if you go on in this way 
you will by-and-bye get a bad name in 
the town.” 

“Yes, father. But you know you 
have always said that we are bowid: to 
do our duty, whatever people may 


“OF course, of course,” replied Cap- | 


tain Clarke. “That’s quite right. A 
man is bound to do his duty, though the 
whole world should cry out, aye, or rise 
up against him. But then, Tom, if a 
man is to be so determined he must first 
make quite sure that it is his duty he is 
doing.” 

“ And who is to judge of that, father ?” 
asked Tom. 

“Himself. No one else can do so. 
But he must be quite sure that no 
other motive comes into his action, my 
boy.” 

“Tn what way, father ?” 

“In this way,” said the captain. “ If 
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he is going to endure he mustn’t get up 
ona high tin and call on everybody to 
see how well he can endure it all. And 
if he is going to fight—which is exactly 
the opposite of enduring—he must see 
Saad nate this, Tom—that it is only 
for the sake of the cause and not for the 
fighting itself, and the glory which vic- 
tory may bring him. Bo you quite un- 
derstand this?” 

“T think so,” replied Tom, rather 
crestfallen, for it must be said that, how- 
ever good the boy’s intentions might 
generally be, he was not always too 
careful to distinguish between the tight- 
ing and the cause. Who could expect 


the lad to do so? And the fact was | 


that he did feel rather big over beating 
Jack Hill, who was older and stronger 
than he was. 


“Well, [ just thought I would like , 


to tell you about. this,” continued his 
father. “Have you ever thought what 
Paul meant when he said, ‘Be ye 
angry, and sin not’?” 

“No. I don’t think I have.” 

“Tt’s just this that I’m trying to tell 
you, at least it’s a part of it. I thinkit 
means that we are to hate the mean 
action and not the man who does it.” 

“But how can you do that, father?” 


asked Tom, to whom it did not seem ! 


quite clear. 

“You can do it by remembering that 
you don’t see the action just as he who | 
does it sees it. You don’t know all that 

‘ led him to do it. None of us can read 
another's heart.” 

“{ think Isee now what you mean, 
father,” exclaimed Tom. “You mean 
that what one man thinks wrong an- 
other may think right.” 

“Exactly, my boy,” said his father, ' 
smiling. “And while that neither | 
makes the wrong thing right nor the | 
right thing wrong, still, it should teach 
us to judge more gently and act less 
hastily. We should never forget that 

' if we stood in the same place as those | 
we condemn we might see things exactly 
as they do and act even so. So, my 
boy, pray God to keep you right and 
make you humble.” ; 
| “But then, father, I can’t be always 
going about thinking in that way about 
things,” said Tom, who began to be 
rather anxious to excuse himself, for he 
was beginning to feel that after all it 
was just possible he might have been 
in the wrong in the fight with Jack 
Hill. At least, he remembered that he | 
had ina manner dared Jack to go up , 


to the farm, and he could not hide fro: 
himself that he would have been rath 
sorry if Hill had not gone. And y: 
afterall it was just because he had gor 
that he had fought him. 

“No,” replied the captain ; “ you can 
always be going about thinking of tha 
If you did you would become a ‘pri 
Jack, and that isthe worst of all. But yc 
need not always be going about ready ° 
rush at the throat of the first  persc 
who happens to differ from you. Tal 
my advice, Tom. See that your duty 

uite plain first, and then act. J 
don't act first and then try to make o 
to yourself and others that you we 
doing your duty. And now I am doi 
sermonising, Tom, and we had better | 
home. Your mother will be wonderi: 
what has become of us.” 

Together the father and son walk 
home in the breezy summer gloamin 
and Tom had many thoughts whi: 
came and went in his heart with var 
ing results. But there was one less 
Uhat night's tik curried to Tom's hea: 
a lesson which lasted him through li! 
That was, that duty is to be done f 
its own snke alone and not for glory. 


(To be continued.) 


By THE Rey. 


CYCNOTRAGEDIA: 
A SWAN TRAGEDY. 


A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 


Author of ‘A Smuggling Adventure,” ‘ Cacus and Hercules,” ete., ete. 


pr PoRCHESTER was seated at his 

desk in the schoolroom, doing a 
lesson with his first class. He was 
struggling with all his might to stir the 
hearts of the young gentlemen before 
him into enthusiasm over a grand pas- 
sage in the De Senectute, where Cicero 
is arguing about the immortality of the 
soul. 

Some one or two of the brightest in- 
tellects at the top of the class scemed 
to kindle with a spark of the Doctor's 
fire, but others of the lower stratum 
regarded it all with an unmoved ex- 
pression of stolid indifference. 


The Doctor was grappling mainly and | 


maufully with the middle part of the 
class, as representing its average intel- 
ligence, and_ it was mortal hard work. 
The physical exertion required to get 
through a lesson when the waster would 
move heaven and earth in the mighti- 
ness of his anxiety to give light where 
darkness reigns in his boys’ minds is 
tremendous. No wonder he looks pale 
after it is over, and feels fit for nothing 
but a few moments of repose. 

The Doctor had got hold of some of 
the middle mediocres, and they had 
hammered and battered through a page 
of the Latin. Then he endeavoured to 
put the argument before them shorn of 
the fearful obstacles presented by the 
original language. 

“Don’t you see, Dalton and Smith, 


he says that the soul must be im- ! 


mortal because it is so active, always on 


CHAPTER IL. 


the move, so wise at invention, able to | 
remember the past and foresee the 
future, and so on. He says that the ! 
soul must be immortal because it is self- 
moving, and never likely to leave itself ; 
because it is simple—not compounded 
of anything. And then he adds an 
argument which I find it rather hard to 
swallow. He says the soul is evidently 
immortal because boys’ souls must have 
existed before their birth; for boys, 
when they learn difficult arts, pick up : 
things so quickly that they seem not to | 
be learning them for the first time, but | 
merely recollecting what they knew , 
before. 

“Now,” said the Doctor. bringing his 
massive hand down upon the desk with 
asounding bang to emphasise his words, 

“T consider that a weak argument; for 
neither Cicero, nor Plato, nor Cato, nor 
Pythagoras, nor all the host of ancient 
philosophers, would ever convince me 
that in learning the difficult art of con- 
struing Latin, you, O Dalton, and you, 
O Smith, pick up things so quickly that ; 
you seem to be not now learning them | 

‘or the first time, but merely recollect- 
ing what you knew before you were j 
born! No! Iam convinced that if the 
learned Cicero were sitting here in my | 
seat and teaching you to construe his 
profound work, he would heave a sigh, 
and exclaim, ‘Ah, what an ass I was to | 
write that!’ And he would take a pen 
and scratch out those words. But | 
| there, he seems to have felt that they 


were of questionable weight, for he d 
owns the responsibility of their auth« 
ship, and puts the onus proband? up 
Plato. What is the onus proban 
Dalton ?” 

“Proving him an ass, sir.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? No, indec 
Dalton, far from thinking it possi! 
that you knew the art of construi 
Latin before you were born, I shot 
say—judging from your present rate 
progress—that by the time you ha 
completed an ordinary lifetime y 
will scarcely know enough to make 
worth your while to remember it duri 
another generation.” 

Then followed further efforts, 


| which the Doctor's shoulder was put 


the wheel with Herculean. streng 
The top boys certainly imbibed ma 
grains of wisdom. The lower boys ke 
their eyes buried in their books, a 
were nodels of patient attention, anc 
doubt not but that their intellect: 
faculties were in some measure quic 
ened by the lesson. 

Few things move a master’s he: 
more than seeing a boy whom he kno 
to be dull at books trying his be 
Towards the close of the lesson 1 
Doctor suddenly pounced upon a 1 
two places from the bottom of { 
class, and said to him, 

“Rupert, have you taken in the fo 
of this celebrated deathbed speech 
Cyrus the Elder? Can you tell me 
plain English anything he said ?” 
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Rupert looked up timidly, and shot a 
wrvous glance towards the higher re- 
sions of the class, as though he thought 
te top boys might laugh at him; 
ind then he answered in a low voice, 
wth a certain halting lameness, but 
jt in @ connected form, “He said, 
at, that his sons must not think 
tim nobody when he was dead. The’ 
sald not see his soul while he liv 
jet they knew it was in his body, and 
ohe didn’t see why they should think 
He gone for ever when he wasn’t 
Ive. 

The Doctor's face glowed with a 
vautiful expression of benevolence, and 
‘am sure there was a tear glistening in 
uy eye as he responded, 

“God bless you, my boy! you have 
ended nobly, and got hold of the 
nut. I have often noticed your ex- 
aplary attention lately, and it has 
menme the greatest delight. I pro- 
@ You a prize simply because you 
ure impressed me so. Favourabl Be 
Rapert blushed, and looked more 
vrous than ever, and murmured, 
‘Thank you, sir.” And the other 
rss looked pleased, and signified their 
pverous approval by actually clapping. 
+. Porchester ‘“ marked off and we 
suid out of the schoolroom. 

[should just think we did rush off in 
xwildest state of excitement, for it 
"sto be a great day—a day of jubilee 
' st for some of us; and we did not 
syet know which were to be the 
‘ured few. What we did know, was 
a all boys who had obtained a cer- 
xn number of good marks were to 
sewith the Doctor in a brake and 
.ttothe splendid grounds of Parle- 
vi Castle, where they were to have 
rod of enjoyment — Furthermore, 
"inew that the Doctor was going to 
mdout the names of those selected, 
thin five minutes of our leaving the 

mom; and with a_heltering- 
‘rng rush and a_ tumultuous 
tating we made for the place of pro- 
ation. It was in the cricket-field, 
below the terrace steps. The 
eo had only to slip through the 
meand cross the lawn to reach the 
=. We had to cross the play- 
rand and make a circuit round: the 
wtnwall before we could arrive’ at 
mt. Consequently he was already 
ning with the paper in his hand on 
¥ terrace by the time we had all 
“nbled below. 

try face, pale with excitement, 
"fred upon the Doctor, as he un- 
ed the small slip Of paper, and pre- 
‘4 the important: announcement by 
‘by remarks, 

Yow, boys, you know what I am 
‘zt read to you. You know that 
‘sthe custom every Summer term for 
‘stays who have done best in satisfy- 
mth masters to have an afternoon’s 
D> sment of some special character. 

year, through the kindness of Lord 

bower, those of you selected for the 
™ will be privileged to visit the 

Razificent park and gardens of Parle- 

wt Castle—one of the noblest man- 

tminEngland. Now, boys, the plea- 

mI shall feel in reading out the 

4 of those who are to go is only 

th by the pain of having to omit 

‘ames of these who are to remain 
“or Bat | have always made it a 


strict rule, after most carefully con- 
sidering the marks of each boy, to draw 
a line hard and fast, allowing so many 
good marks to blot out so many bad 
marks. I fear some of you will be dis- 
appointed, and perhaps one or two may 
be surprised. Possibly some may tind 
they have scraped in by a few marks, 
while others have failed by the same 
narrow margin. But it would not do 
to admit more than a limited number, 
otherwise the privilege might degene- 
rate.” 

Then, very slowly and_ distinctly, 
amid profound silence, broken only at 
times ty asmothered “hurrah ” as some 
doubtful candidate heard his name, 
the Doctor proceeded to read out the 
names on his list. When it was ended 
he quickly turned away and walked 
back to the house, while shouts of joy 
resounded from the favoured few, who 
rushed about with frantic delight and 
were soon busy enough making their 
necessary toilet arrangements before 
starting on the expedition. 

Now it happened that Miss Por- 
chester was rather excited that morn- 
ing over a certain little matter which 
had been kept secret in the recesses of 
her own heart and entrusted to no one. 
Her brother had amused himself in the 
previous autumn with landscape gar- 
dening. He hud engaged some horses 
and carts and stalwart men, and had 
achieved the bold undertaking of ex- 
cavating a corner of the garden which 
had hitherto been waste ground. The 
earth removed had been heaped up in 
wavy banks round the margin of the 
pond, and planted with rhododendrons 
and other ornamental shrubs. The 
floor of the pond had been carefully 
puddles with clay, and as there had 

en a copious rainfall in the winter 
and spring, there was now a bright 
expanse of water some three feet deep, 
which presented all the features of a 
natural lakelet, cresting its surface 
into rippling waves when the wind 

over it, reflecting the shrubs and 
rushes which adorned its banks, and 
(what was more to the point in the eyes 
of boys) showing a peculiar readiness 
to freeze when the thermometer sug- 
gested the advisability of such a course. 

So admirably, indeed, did this pond 
fulfil that particular duty, that we had 
enjoyed two very respectable periods 
of skating in the winter lately past. 
And one day, when there had been a 
heavy fall of snow, we had an after- 
noon of most exciting enjoyment. The- 
whole school and all the masters, even 
including Mossoo and the Doctor him- 
self, had turned out. We had swept 
away the snow to forma broad road 
straight across the frozen pond, and 
continued it by a grand glissade of 
compressed snow made ona substratum 
of gigantic snowballs. And then upon 
old tea-trays and boards we extempo- 
rised a famous tobogganning entertain- 
ment. 

It was a great success. Every one 
entered into the spirit of the sport. 
Miss Porchester came out, and when 
she saw the Doctor preparing to start 
upon a tea-tray down the swift descent 
she was horrified, and called out, 
“John ! how dare you be so rash 1” 

The Doctor's weight carried him down 
with a tremendous rush, but he steered 


himself skilfully, and managed the jour- 
ney without disaster. Old Mossoo only 
made one trip, as it turned out more 
of a trip than he bargained for. Some- 
how he did not keep to the correct 
route, but got off the line and was 
bowled head over heels into the soft 
snow, which caused him to gesticulate 
and indulge in French exclamations of 
a strong and stormy character. He 
would not imperil his life a second time. 
I remember that one fellow happened 
to be unwell next day, and Mother 
Carey gravely assured Miss Porchester 
that “it was all along of them Tom 
Boggins that he was took bad.” 

The Doctor and old John had con- 
structed during the holidays a machine, 
neither boat nor punt, but roomy and 
safe and serviceable for navigating the 
lake. It was painted black and red, 
and had seats fore and aft and midships. 
It was fitted with a pair of sculls, and 
afforded much recreation to the various 
inmates of the house. A landing-stage 
was also built so that excursionists 
might embark without soiling their 
boots with clay on the banks of the 
pond. 

The scheme which Miss Porchester 
had matured was— 


(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE RED BIBLE. 


THE well-known Rev. Evan Jones (Ieuan 
Gwynedd) describes the anxiety of his 
mother, when a young woman, to possess 
a Bible of her own. This was twenty years 
before the Bible Society was founded. His 
mother, Catherine, then a girl in service, 
was ready to sacrifice all she owned in order 
to have a Bible for herself. But her all was 
by far too little to buy a copy in those days. 
She started, however, to } Charles, at 
Bala, and her innocent, guileless way of 
stating her need tonched his heart, an her 
great knowledge of the Word of God eon- 
vinced him that she was a young woman to 
he trusted, and likely to make excellent use 
of her treasure. He handed her a large 
family Bible, on the condition that she was 
to pay a certain instalment for it each time 
she received her wages. ‘This she faithfully 
did, year by year, until it was her own 
Bible. She was so prond of her treasure 
that she covered it with a bright scarlet 
cloth. It was ever aftérwards known as the 
“Red Bible,” and it remains in the family 
to this day. The son thus speaks of it: 
“My mother read it night and morning, 
read itin Wales and in England, and before 
she learned English it was her little sane- 
tuary when far from home. She read it to 
a young medical man, a prodigal, on his 
death-bed, until his guilty conscience found 

ce ; she read it hundreds of times at the 
amily altar; she read it to her children, 
read it when correcting them, and when ad- 
vising them ; she read it while she lived, 
and even when she was dying. In this Red 
Bible my father learnt the way of salvation : 
out of it her two children learnt the Com- 
mandments and the ways of God. It was 
the king of books, and treated with great 
respect by all in the family ; and whatever 
we are to our families, to the world, and to 
the Church, we owe all to mother’s Red 
Bible and the generous kindness of Thomas 
Charles, of Bala.” 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


CHAPTER 


earth if slowly, was the Mahdist in- 

vasion spreading on all sides. The 
inhabitants of the desert are very 
methodical in their doings, and take 
time to look before they leap ; but the 
circle was gradually closing in round 
Tehbali. In three days all the ap- 
proaches were blocked, and camps of 
observation were to be seen posted on 
the surrounding heights. The Peak 
was now completely invested. 

But our friends had not been idle. All 
the condensers had been taken up to 
the circular passage. The connecting 
wires of the electro-dynamos were in 
readiness to be attached to the shafts 
moved by the pistons of the cylinders 
in the centre of each conical mirror. It 
only rested with Norbert to order the 
contact to be established, and in less 
than ten minutes the grand experiment 
would begin. 

Strange to say, our hero hesitated at 
this last moment. He shrank from 

utting the final touch to the work he 
fad so ardently and patiently carried 
out. He said to himself— 

“Who knows but. that, after all, I 
may have madea mistake. It is true 
that I have made every possible calcu- 
lation, and,as I think, have foreseen 
every contingency. But what if some 
forgotten detail should subvert the 
whole theory, and give the lie to all my 
expectations! How could I bear to 
see such a humiliating and shameful 
end of all my plans, and before Ger- 
trude, too, who believes in me! Before 
the baronet who does not believe in me ! 
Refore the formidable Mahdi, and in 
the face of scotling Europe herself ! 
What if my success should be but par- 
tial, on the other hand, and just save 
my self-conceit, but fail to realise the 
scheme in its entirety !” 

Another consideration encouraged 
him in his passive attitude. The moon 
would not be in perigee—that is to say, 


XVIII.—SMITH TO THE 


RESCUE. 


nearest to the earth—for another sixty- 
seven days. It was evident that the 
experiment would have a greater 
chance of success then ; and prudence, 
therefore, counselled delay, unless, in- 
deed, some unexpected turn of events 
forced him to precipitate matters. 

The unexpected soon came, how- 
ever. : 

On the sixth day after the arrival 
under the walls of Tehbali_ of the left 
wing of the Mahdists, who had turned 
aside from the siege of Khartoum to as- 
sail the Peak, it became evident that an 
assault was preparing. 

Horsemen went and came from one 
camp to another ; tribes formed them- 
selves into columns; tom-toms_re- 
sounded on every side, and thousands of 
weapons gleamed in the sunshine. On 
a sudden one of the columns got into 
marching order, and drew towards the 
village of Tehbali, now entirely deserted 
by its inhabitants. The other columns 
proceeded eastward and northward in 
the direction of the Peak. 

There was not a moment to be lost in 
checking this movement. One of the 
cannons behind a little earth mound on 
the esplanade was pointed on the vil- 
lage, which the south column had now 
almost reached. 

“ Fire !” said Norbert. 

The cannon-ball flew through the air, 
and fell, bursting behind the attacking 
| column. It was not a bad shot for a 
first attempt. None of the assailants 
were hit, but they were panic-stricken 
by the noise in their rear, and they fled 
in disorder. The other columns followed 
their example. 

For two or three days they gave no 
more sign of life. Soon, however, they 
were seen working hard at planting 
cannon batteries on the adjacent 
heights, and on the seventh day of the 
assault one of these batteries opened 
fire. 


Not a single cannon-ball so much ¢ 
touched the observatory, which_ stoc 
much higher than the guns of the b 
siegers. But several projectiles fe 
upon the furnaces and the other buik 
ings at the base of the Peak, and it w: 
clear that the enemy aimed especial] 
at destroying the works. 

This was too much for Norbert 

hilosophy. His lonely plateau was 
Bim the whole world, and so, on tl 
second day of the bombardment, he r 
solved to see for himself what har 
had been done. Taking advantage 
the time of siesta, when even the ca 
non’s voice was silenced, and all tl 
world slept, besiegers as well as besiege 
he went alone, and on foot, cautious 
down the mountain. 

There was not much harm done, b 
still quite sutticient to disquiet him. J] 
came to a sudden resolution to try t 
tinal coup at once. 

“Virgil,” he said, on his return to t 
summit, “join the connecting wires 
the shafts of the heat condensers.” 

It was now forty-eight minutes p: 
two o'clock. A scorching sun_shc 
right down on the Bayouda Desc 
Virgil set about his work undisturb 
At the end of half an hour he returi 
to the Gallery of Telescopes, wh 
Norbert was observing the sky, = 
announced that all the heat condens 
were at work. 

According to the calculations, it t: 
five minutes for the maximum effect 
the machines to be attained, anc 
quarter of an hour to charge the ac 
mulators. This done, the action cc 
be kept up continually day and nig 

Norbert waited twenty minu 
watch in hand, and then went to 
Hall of Motors. : 

Here he found Sir Bucephalus, rv - 
ing the last number to be had of 
“Times.” 

“You have forgotten a very impor 
point, my dear Mauny,” he said.‘ 
ought to have established a pigeon 
to bring us the latest news. If we 
had that, I should not much mind 
siege so far.” : 

“The siege will soon be_raised,’ 
plied Norbert, smiling. “I have 1. 
up my mind to act, if it were on]. 
terrify those wretches.” 

Sir Bucephalus looked at him sp. 
less with surprise and curiosity. : 
bert simply walked to the right 
took hold of the ivory knob of 
Motor A, and slowly lowered it. ~ 
electric tinkle was at once heard. 

“Contact is made, and the ex’ 
ment commences,” said Norbert, 
more emotion than he cared to : 
“Tt is now,” he continued, lookia 
his timepiece, “exactly thirty- 
minutes and fourteen seconds past 
o'clock.” Ee 

The baronet waited a little 
before speaking. Then, finding . 
the little electric tinkle had ¢ 
without any apparent result, he w - 
to the window, stifling a laugh. : 

At that moment the moon, in he - 
quarter, appeared in the ho: 
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nly discernible, although it was 
brad daylight. 

lteems to me that the Queen of 
beNight wants a good deal of pressing, 
uldoes not trouble herself about. us 
nuch!” said he, turning round to Nor- 
ert. 


“Youare making a slight mistake,” | 


outinued Norbert. “ Matters cannot 
aquiteso fast. Have you forgotten 
the distance that separates us from 
tht moon? It will take her not less 


‘ian six days, eight hours, twenty-one | 


munutes, and forty-six seconds to come 
iown to us, if I have calculated rightly. 
You see we have plenty of time to pre- 
pare to receive her.” 

The baronet said nothing, but was 
vidently far from being convinced. 
Norbert did not insist. 
ccuse me,” he said, a moment 
ater: “Lam going to take a measure- 
nent with the telescope.” 

Going into the Hall of Telescopes, he 
vited himself at his place of observa- 
den in order to make a note of the 
uicrometrical measure of the disc as it 
speared then. No further allusion 
vasmade in the course of the day to 
the progress of the experiment. 

Night came. The condensers had 
ssturally ceased to work when no longer 
applied by the sun. But the accumu- 
rs, set in motion by the simple 
mming of a lever, had automatically 
applied the place of these machines, 
od so the magnet of Tehbali was con- 
cantly fally charged, as shown by the 
wagnetometer. Every one retired to 

<= at midnight, as usual, with the 
‘ception of the Doctor, who was on 
= mi on the esplanade to keep a look- 
© on the movements of the enemy, 

vd Norbert, who chose to keep him 

mpany. 

The moon set at nineteen minutes 
certwo in the morning. Just before 

» reached the western edge of the 
. Norbert left the Doctor, and 
the observatory to take a fresh 

asurement. He discovered that the 

-ax diameter was increased by the 
» teeth of a degree. 
would have been much surprised 
> have made this discovery. And 

he had doubted up to this very 
sent; but now all doubt was at an 
In less than eleven hours the 
<«o had already come appreciably 
¢ to the earth. The problem was 
ured The mndereaine was accom- 
pashed. The magnet of Tehbali was 
being the expected effect, and by its 
power increasing the attraction 

fiche terrestrial globe. 

Norbert was at first almost stunned 
by the startling success of his efforts. 
mast have been in a kind of 
®<o all night, for on waking in the 
rang he found himself stretched 
fs sofa, head aching and _ limbs 
tied. without any recollection of 

~ be came there. 

_H+ran tothe magnetometer. The ten- 

was still at the maximum. The 
as rising, and would set the para- 
sirrors in action. There was no 


a 
R 
~e why the experiment should not 
to the end by itself. And yet 
impatiently did the young as- 
f mer await the return of the moon ! 
-e that day at thirty-six minutes 
ie ur oclock in the afternoon. 
| 


Long _ before the time Norbert had _ his 
eye glued to the telescope, in readiness 
to take a fresh measurement. No 


sooner did she appear above the horizon | 


than it became perfectly clear that 
it would be quite useless to take a 
micrometric measurement, for since the 
eve her diameter had more than dowh/ed. 
She now described an are of 1° 6’ 28”. 
The increase was so remarkable that 
every one was struck by it. Soon 
groups of Arabs stood about the plain, 


“The Mahdists were 


contemplating the moon with astonish- 
ment. Doubtless they considered the 
henomenon to be a favourable augury, 
or they did not seem in the least 
terrified. 

At three o'clock in the morning, 
shortly before the moon set, Norbert 
discovered that her diameter had again 
increased, and now measured nearly 
two degrees. 

On the third day the moon appeared 
in the east at forty-two minutes after 
five o'clock. It was not as yet very 
bright, the sun now being in the west, 
but the circumference was immense : 


| the moon now described an are of nine 
| degrees! ‘That is to say, forty full 
moons of this size would have sufficed, 
if close together, to fill up the entire 
circumference of the horizon. 

When evening came, and the sun, 
having set a little before seven, left the 
enormous lunar globe reigning alone in 
| the heavens, a feeling of indescribable 
dread came to all who looked at her. 
| She was, be it remembered, only as yet 

in the eleventh day of lunation. 


evidently disturbed.” 


In the abnormal moonlight, almost as 
bright as day, they could discern from 
the top of the terrace the hehavionr of 
the Arabs in the plain below. — Pros- 
trated onthe earth with extended arms, 
the Mahdists were evidently disturbed. 
The sound of the tom-tom could be 
plainly heard, and in the still evening 
air the voices of the imams and der- 
vishes floated up, as in deep earnest 
tones they implored aloud the Divine 
protection. These supplications went 
on all night until about thirty-seven 
minutes past three in the morning, 
when the moon disappearing beneath 
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the horizon, the Arabs concluded that 
their prophet had heard them, and 
had blessed their cause. 

This assumption on their part was a 
disappointment to Norbert. It was 
clear that they had been terrified, yet 
not sufticiently so to make them give 
up their enterprise. 

Howbeit, when the moon rose on the 
following day at forty-five minutes past 
six in the evening, occupying twenty- 
one degrees, or nearly a quarter of the 
half circle of the horizon, the Arabs re- 
cominenced their sa/aams and prayers, 
but evinced no intention of raising the 
siege of Tehbali. 

The moon now filled up, so to say, all 
one side of the heavens, with the excep- 
tion of a blue space between her edge 
and the horizon. She was nearly round, 
and white as milk, the protuberances 
on her surface standing out plainly. 
With the naked eye could be seen chains 
of mountains, plains dotted over with 
peaks and craters, great blue spaces 
that were either oceans or deserts, 
coasts bristling with cliffs, frowning 
rocks, and deep abysses. 

With the telescope far more was dis- 
cernible. The least detail of the land- 
scape appeared as plainly as does the 
earth when viewed from a balloon. 

Any doubt that Gertrude may have 
entertained concerning the correct- 
ness of the lunar photographs adorn- 
ing the observatory walls was now 
entirely dissipated, for in the planet 
now drawing so near she beheld all the 
notable features of the lunar map as 
photographed, standing out clearly and 
distinctly. The evening was passed in 
admiration of these marvels, until a 
little before midnight, the edge of the 
disk having reached the western 
horizon, the planet began slowly to dis- 
appear, an operation that lasted four 
hours, and took twenty minutes longer 
than had been the case when it rose in 
the morning. 

They had reached the fifth day of the 
experiment, and no one had seemed to 
be disturbed by it. The Arabs had 
become so accustomed to the pheno- 
menon, that it was now only by way of 
a formula that they continued the cere- 
monies of the first evening, while xs to 
the besieged, they looked out for the 
moon each evening with the utmost im- 
patience to examine afresh the marvels 
displayed through the telescope. But 
when that evening, at forty-fourminutes 
past seven, the planet of the night ap- 
peared on the eastern horizon, every one 
was transtixed with awe at its formid- 
able appearance. It now occupied more 
than half the circle ; or, to speak more 
correctly, the diameter now described 
an are of 182 degrees fifteen minutes 
and twenty-two seconds. 

What was still more alarming, onl 
the edge of the disk now was fringed, 
as it were, with a silvery light, whilst 
all the rest appeared an immense solid 
dark body, whose converity waa clearly 
perceptible. For the first time one had 
the impression of a monstrous globe 
coming to meet the earth. 

And yet, as Norbert explained to his 
friends, they would not have felt this 

‘impression if the globe had not still 
been at a considerable distance. But 
all the same, they, like the Arabs, suf- 
fered from an unusual feeling of oppres- 


sion, so long as the globe hung over 
them ; and when, at thirty-three minutes 
past four in the morning, the heavens 
showed only the pale light of stars, each 
one breathed more freely, as if a load 
were lifted off him. 

The sixth evening came. It was the 
last, since, according to Norbert’s cal- 
culations, the descent of the lunar globe 
was to take six days, eight hours, 
twenty-four minutes, and forty-six 
seconds, The moon rose slowly, gradu- 
ally filling up the whole sky. The sight 
was, indeed, terrible. Absolute and 
complete darkness reigned everywhere, 
with the exception of a silver band, as 
it were, that surrounded and held the 
moon still above the earth. 

In the Arab camp terror was at its 
height. Silence prevailed. The very 
dogs held their peace. Every man had 
retired to his tent, where, prostrate in 
the dust, he waited for death. The 
thick darkness that could be felt terri- 
fied the Mahdists. The moon had of a 
certainty disappeared for them. Yet 
‘they did not seek to fly, but remained 
apathetically resigned to the unprece- 
dented catastrophe that had befallen 
them. 

On the Peak of Tehbali the alarm 
was general. Norbert was almost the 
only one who kept his self-possession. 
Sir Bucephalus tried to maintain his 
usual aaoliiess hut, in spite of himself, 
the growing uneasiness he could not 
but Ral manifested itself by continued 
comings and goings, and many ques- 
tionings. The haronet was by no means 
a coward, but life was sweet to him: he 
was very fond of his club, and often 
thought, with a sigh, how much _ he 
should like to be back there. He had 
only joined this expedition in order to 
have some adventures to relate, and 
necessarily he must survive them, other- 
wise how could he relate them ? 

The Doctor took things cheerily, ac- 
cording to his usual habit ; but he could 
not help querying how it would all end. 
Virgil never dreamt for a moment of 
sitting in judgment on the doings of 
his “superior ofticers ;” but he thought 
the sky uncommonly black and 
threatening. Smith gave full vent to 
his disapprobation as far as the 
etiquette of respectful service would 
permit, and took care not to show his 
nose outside the door. As to Fatima, 
she cried bitterly, and Certrude had 
much ado to console her, especially as 
she was far from being easy herself 

Matters went on tolerably well, how- 
ever, until midnight. Every one was 
in the Hall of Motors, and Smith had 
jest brought in the tea. Norbert, who 
had been to look round on the esplanade 
now came back, and going over to the 
electric lamp that hung over the table 
in the centre, he drew out his chrono- 
meter and said, 

“Tt is two minutes past midnight. 
Contact will be established within a 
minute and twenty-tive seconds.” 

“What contact?” asked the baronet. 

“That of the lunar globe with the 
earth.” 

“What! you really expect this con- 
tact to take place?” 

“Of course 1 do. What would be the 
sense of the experiment otherwise? I 
transformed the Peak of Tehbali into a 
magnet on purpose to force the moon to 


cone down to us. Do you want me now 
to forego the pleasure of making her 
acquaintance, and send her back into 
space ?” 

“You could do it, then?” 

“With the greatest ease. Simply 
by means of that ivory knob Santen 
marked B.” 

“What! The action of your magnet 
could be suspended simply by touching 
the motor B{” cried the baronet evi- 
dently startled. 

“Not precisely by touching it, but by 
lowering it and raising the motor a.” 

“Tn that case, my dear friend, I am of 
opinion that you had better use your 
power without delay.” 

“There are very good reasons, my 
dear Coghill, why I should not follow 
your advice,” 

“Then the moon is to fall upon the 
earth?” 

“Just so.” 

“Will it not cause a shock ?” 

“Yes, for those who happen to be be- 
tween the afvil and the hammer, cer- 
tamly. But the chain of the Lunar 
Apennines will come into contact with 
the earth, about a hundred leagues off, 
striking the Sahara from the north-enst 
to the south-west. I expect we shall 
feel a sharp shock, but nothing more, 
and I took care purposely to build the 
observatory only one storey high, that 
it might have more powers of resist- 
ance. 

“And supposing you should be mis- 
trent If the shock does fall upon 
us?” 

“Tn that case, of course we shall be 
crushed. But [ have not made a mis- 
take. 1 don’t know that we should be 
better off massacred by the Mahdi, for 
at all events we know what we have to: 
expect,” added Norbert, as he looked at 
his chronometer again. “In twenty- 
two seconds and a half,” he continued, 
“T expect—” 

“T still think it would be wise to stop- 
this experiment,” interposed the ba- 
ronet. 

No sooner had he uttered these words 
than Smith, as if this had been the ora- 
cle long waited for, flung himself on the 
ebony tablet, and before any one sus- 
peoted his intention, he had seized the 

nob a with his right hand, and the 
knob B with his left, and raising the 
former he lowered the other. 

Norbert had but just time to rush 
upon him, exclaiming aloud in his anger 
and despair. 

It was too late! 

A fearful explosion ensued, followed 
by an uproar and din that can only be 
likened to the noise of a thousand vol- 
canoes, or the roar of a million cannon. 
There was one terrible shock, and then 
darkness sudden and complete. The 
unfortunate actors of the drama sank 
into the insensibility of syncope or 
death. 

Norbert had just strength enough to 
ery aloud, 

“ Gertrude !” 

But his voice had scarcely died away 
in the tremendous noise that prevailed 
when he lost consciousness of the dis- 
aster that had befallen all alike. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1888 AND 


(t ENTLEMEN and Players at the Oval will 
T beonJuly 4th, at Lord’s onJuly 8th. In 
8 Gentlemen beat the Players at Lord’s 
by runs amidst great excitement, Messrs. 
Woods and C. A. Smith taking the last 
‘our wickets for a single run. At the Oval 
match the Players won a great victory, 
teating the Gentlemen by an innings and 
% runs There were no high scores on 
either side. 

University erieket was noteworthy for 
the fact that for the first iime for forty-four 
years the match ended in a draw.” This 
year the meeting takes place on the Ist of 
duly, when it 18 to be hoped that the 
elements will be more propitious. 

We have already dealt with some of the 
individual performances in ‘‘ Leading 
cuekelers of 1888,”° the article accompany. 
ing the page of ortraits on page 62, 
and we can here Re briefer then ainual 
The greatest number of runs in first-class 
matches was claimed by Dr. W. G. Grace 
with 1,886; his average was 32. Mr. W. 
W. Read got 1,414 runs at an average of 36 
yt innings. Abel got 1,323 runs at an 
awerage of 31. Mr. W. H. Patterson on 
runs had an average of 26. Mr. T. C. 
(Brien on 450 runs had the same average. 
Mears. Eecles, Shuter, and Key and 
Maurice Kead had each 25. These are the 
tine best of a year in which batting was 
wt easy. In wling the professionals 
vereeasily first.  Brizzyx, Hearne, Martin, 
ad Lohmann stood each at 10, Lohmann 
uking 209 wickets and Briggs 160. Peel 
wk 171 wickets at a cost of 12 runs each. 
No amateur took a hundred wickets; the 


warest to approach the number was Dr. 
W.G. Grace with 93 for 18 runs apiece. 
M$. M. J. Woods tvok 87 wickets at a 


at of 16 runs apiece. 

Among the bigg scores those best worth 
tice are Mr. W. WV. Reai’s 338 against 
(nford University, hix_109 against the Aus- 
talians, 103 against Yorkshire, and 171 
wzwainst Sussex; Dr. W. G. Grace’s 215 
aninst Sussex, his 165 ayninst the Austra- 
lans,and his brilliant performance of 148 and 
138 inthe same match against Yorkshire ; 
Mr Bowden’s 189 not out against Sussex; 
Mr. Eccles’s 171 against Sussex; Abel’s 160 
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against Cambridge University ; Painter’s 
150 ayainst Middlesex ; Louis Hall’s 129 
not out against Gloucestershire, when he 
carried his bat, through the innings; Mr. 
Newham’s 128 against Lancashire; and 
Briges's not out 126 against Sussex. 

@ most extraordinary bowling feat 
took place at Sheffield on July 23rd. Notts 
went in and were all out for 24, Barnes 
being top scorer with 7. For this rapid 
dismissal Peel was responsible. He bowled 
20°2 overs of which 13 were maidens, and 
he took 8 wickets for 12 runs! Notts got 
Yorkshire out for 46, thanks, chiefly to | 
Richardson, who, in 19-1 overs of which 12 
were maidens took 6 wickets for 12 runs. 
Tate's performance at Tunbridge we have 
already noticed. 


WINNERS OF CouNTY 


1889. 


The highest innings 
735 made by M.C.C. 
Wiltshire. 


of the year was the: 
and Ground against 
But of the doings of the club 
we have no 8) to speak. With regard 
to the second class counties Leicestershire 
was easily first, Somersetshire was second, 
and Warwickshire third. Below them at 
some interval were, in order, Essex, Staf- 
ford, and Hants. Then came Hertfordshire 
and Norfolk, which, strange to sey, played 
a tie-match; a bad ninth was Derbyshire 
with a solitary victory —for that over 
Yorkshire can hardly count —a_ result 
quite justifying the action of those who 
urged its omission from the group of first- 
class counties. We add a table on the 


; Same principle as the other, which gives. 


the 


MATCHES IN 1888. 


i} 
Glo’ster Kent Lancs | Middlesex Notts Surrey Sussex | Yorkshire 
! | é 
Glo'ster Glo'ster Drawn | Glo'ster Notts Surrey Drawn Yorks 
Glo’ster | Lancs | Middx Glo’ster Drawn Glo’ster Drawn 
Kent Glo'ster Kent | Kent Kent Surrey Kent Drawn 
Glo'ster Kent Kent Drawn Surrey Kent Yorks 
Lancs Drawn Kent Lancs Drawn Surrey Drawn Drawn 
| Lancs. Kent Lancs Drawn Lance Sussex Yorks 
| ——$——| — —— — 
Gloster Kent Lancs Middx ‘Surrey ‘, Middx 
Middx | sriddiesex ; Kent Lancs Drawn | Surrey None | bitdax 
Notts Notts Kent Drawn Middx Surrey Notts Drawn 
Glo‘ster Drawn Drawn Drawn Surrey Notts Yorks 
\ — a — 
Surre: Surrey | Surrey | Surrey Surrey | Surrey Surrey Surrey 
Y | Drawn Surrey ‘ Lancs Survey Surrey surrey Surrey 
| i Tene 
Drawn Kent Drawn | G Notts Surrey Yorks 
Sussex | Glo'ster | Kent Sussex None Notts Surrey Yorks 
\ 1 — — 
| i 
. ' Yorks Drawn Drawn | Middx Drawn Surrey Yorks 
Yorks | Drawn | Yorks | Yorke | Middx | Yorks | Surrey | Yorks 


This gives the result of the two matches, out and home; and, read either vertically or horizontally, 
shows the complete card of each county during the season. 


N interesting, street is Pall Mall. It 
A has been observed that in it the clubs 
tive taken the place of the mallets. At 
ty rate, ‘‘society,’” indoors and out of 
om, has never left it; the old game, 
hose name it bears, led to its first making 
trough the tield=, u 
since withdrawn its pany’ mantle. 

The game of pal 
4fanct. It gave us he stre 
ood the adjective—pell rel luc gives 
ut y proper ronunclation, and 1 
Sek ae most things do, into some- 
ming: that only obscurely resembles it. And 
it was certainly appropriate that on the old 
ste of the playground the “materials” 
-yald have been cliscovered that set at 
stall speculation a= to the kind of game 
: In 1854. in Mr. Wulliamy’s attic at No. 
inthe street, there was found a box con- 
ning four pairs of the malls and one 
wi. Each mall was made of lancewood ; 


aand fashion has never | 


mall has been long | 
the name of the street, ; 


THE GAME OF PALL MALL. 


(See page 513.) 


the head was slightly curved, measuring 
outwardly 54 inches, the inner curve being 
44 inches; the diameter at the ends was 24 
inches, and each end was shod with a thin 
iron hoop. The handle was 40 inches long, 
very elastic, and bound with white leather 
for a foot from the top. The ball was made 
of boxwood, or rather root of boxwood, and | 
was 2) inches in diameter. These were 
evidently “the requisites ;” unfortunately, 
the box did not contain a book of rules or 
a set of hoops. For that the game was 
played with hoops and not with rings, 
there is no doubt. 

There is a plate by Callot, of date 1624, 
in which we have Pall Mall drawn to the | 
life. There is a broad straight walk, a | 
hundred feet long, running between 
parterres, and at each end is a xingle hoop, 
24 feet wide and high. Round one of the 
hoops are several players, and a ball or 
two, and down the ground is a player in 
the act of swiping his ball through the 


hoop. There are the mallets and the balls, 
just as found at Mr. Vulliamy’s, and now 
in the British Museum. And all doubt is 
at an end as to how at least one kind of 
pall mall was played. 

As a game it had a longer run than most. 
We hear of it first in Languedoc, where it 
started! as “Chicane.” Then it became 
known in other parts of France as the “Jeu 
de Mailles,” ‘*The Game of Mallets ;” 
then it crossed the Channel and became the 
“Jeu de Palle Maille,”—‘' The yame of 
hand-mallets.” To say it crossed the 
Channel is, however, to convey a wrong 
impression. It went first to Scotland, 
where Mary Queen of Scots awoke 
Buchanan's ire by playing with Bothwell, 
Huntly, and Seton—-‘‘]udos consuetos nec 
eos plane muliebres,” the ‘‘ludos ” roving 
on investiyation to be ‘pall mall and goif !” 
Really, Buchanan was somewhat sensitive, 
was he not ? 

From Scotland pall mall seems to have 
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come with King Jamie, who, in his 
Basilikon Doron, recommends it to his son, 
Prince Henry. That it was often played is 
evident from Jeremy Taylor's including it 
among lawful games. Of course it got 
into iterature—cand such literature !—for 
Waller, in one of his adulatory fits, makes 
out the king to be a sort of W. G. at it. 


“No soover has he touched the flying ball 
Than ‘tis already more than half the mall !" 


But earlier than that we have a descrip- 
tion of it by Colgrave in 1611, who tells us 
that ‘‘a round boxe ball was struck with 
a mallet through a high arch of iron, one at 
either end of an alley, and he who does 
this in the fewest strokes wins.” Than 
which nothing can be clearer. In old maps 
of London we find the Mall shown with the 
dwarf barricade on each side to keep the 
ball on the track, which is further confirma- 
tory evidence as to the real nature of the 
game. 


Unfortunately, however, some one dis- * 


covered and copied a print more or less 
contemporary ’ in which a man is repre- 
sented as endeavouring to hit up a ball 
with one of the Vulliamy mallets through 
aring hung high in the air. He is endea- 
vouring to do this with one hand, while 
half-a-dozen people stand by and take not 
the slightest interest in his 
Their inattention is not unpardonable, for 
anything more hopeless than to drive the 
ball through the ring with such a tool at 
such a distance it is ditticult to conceive. 
That our readers may judge for themselves 
we give an illustration of pall mall accord- 
ing to this method. (Vide p. 513.) 

t would seem that the artist combined 
his information and rolled two games into 
one. The game with the long-handled 
mallets was played on the ground in a 
fenced alley, terminated with a large 
croquet-hoop. The game with the ring was 
played in an open space, with mallets like 
golf-clubs and a much smaller ball. In the 


proceedings. 


“contemporary print” there is no fenci: 
shown, but the fence, as we have seen, 
mentioned in 1611, and the fences in t 
Mall were not removed till 1724, when t 
game had entirely died out. Like oth 
wames, its fall seems to have been sudde 
n 1716 it was flourishing ; eight yes 
afterwards it had gone ont of fashi 
entirely ; gone to France, in fact, whence 
came, and whence it was to come again 
1852 to Lord Lonsdale’s seat in Ireland, an 
developed into croquet, have a new lease 
fashionable life. 

Do not let ‘the Mall” we have be 
speaking of, and the Mall of history, 
mistaken for the broad road now so-call: 
The Mall, where Charles the Second walk« 
and where Mr. Pepys saw the Duke 
York play, was Pall Mall. When t 
game died out the disused ground becai 
a street outside the park, and the nai 
was transferred to the new walk whi 
took its place on the park's northe 
boundary. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 


From a photograph by H. J. 


Whitlock, New Street, Birmingham.) 


AS all our readers will have learnt long 
ere this page can come before them, 
Mr. John Bright died at half-past eight on 
Wednesday morning, March 27th, in his 
seventy-eighth year. His four daughters 
a1 three sons were present by their father’s 


side when he passed away, in the home at 
Rochdale, ‘‘ One Ash,” which he had built 
* for himself when first starting in public 


life. 
lived in Derbyshire, at Mony—or, as it was 


Some of the ancestors of Mr. Bright | 


alternatively called Many—Ash. Thestory | 


is that when Mr. Bright built his prese 
house he saw an opportunity for maki 
humorous capital out of the existence o! 
solitary tree of the species, and, by way 
antithesis to the appellation of the home 
his ancestors, christened his new resider 
“One Ash.” Mr. Bright himself was 1 
second son of a family of eleven childr 
and was born on November 16th, 1811. I 
mother was the second wife of his fath 
and after her death, which occurred wh 
John Bright was eighteen years of age, 
married again, but had no children eit! 
by the first or third wives. 

Mr. Bright was educated at Ackwor 
York, and Newton, near Clitheroe. 
went to Ackworth when he was eleven, 
York when he was twelve, to Newton wh 
he was fourteen, and left school to go to 
father’s mill just after he became fifte: 
As a schoolboy he was very fond of fi 
sports, and it is said he became a capi 
fisherman before the age of twelve, a ta 
which he kept up till the end. He cou 
as is well known (says Mr. Barnett Sini 
in his very useful ‘‘ Life of Mr. Bright 
throw a fly with any one, and wait w 
patience as exemplary for the fish to ri 
In his younger days he was a profici 
swimmer ; and as far as indoor recreati 
are concerned, he could play a more tl 
creditable game at billiards. He had a 
a great affection for the animal creatior 
dogs being his special favourites. 

As a lad his health was delicate, but 
was very fond of bathing and swimmi 
and took quite a passionate delight 
country walks and the study of natu 
His first recorded speech was a somewl 
grandiose discourse in praise of a Rochd 
lecturer, who had delivered a series 
addresses upon Egypt, Palestine, Me 
potamia, and India. At that time ! 
Bright was only twenty-one years of a 
When he was twenty-two his name figu 
as the fourth highest scorer in the Rochd 
Cricket Club. The story of his life is p 
of the history of Great Britain during 
last half-century. 
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THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


i Veo next grant of the medal was for one 
of the finest frigate actions ever fought 


—that of the Phoenix and the Didon. The 


Didon was a beautiful ship of 1091 tons: | 


the Phenix was of 884 tons, and her 
inferior on all points of sailing. The 
Didon’s broadside was 23 guns, throwing 
563lb. ; the Phwnix had 21 suns, throwing 
444lb. The French crew numbered 330; 
the Britishens had only 245. 

Tt was at five in the morning of the 10th 
of August that the Phcnix sighted the 
Didon in lat. 43° 16° N., long. 12° 14’ w. At 
seven o'clock Captain Baker made her out 
to be an enemy's frigate, with yellow sides, 
and royal yards rigged aloft; and he was 
overhauling her fast. In fact, the French 
commander, Captain Milius, was waiting 
for him. The day before an American 
captain had fallen in with the Phoenix, 
gone aboard of her, sold the officers some 
claret, and been shown over the ship. 
Early on the morning of the battle he had 
in like manner been on board the Didon, 
and when the topgallant-sails of the Phanix 
began to come up from the horizon he had, 
either through mischief or ignorance, in- 
formed the French that they belonged toa 
British 20-gun ship, whose officers thought 
so much of themselves that they were sure 
to fight his 40-gun frigate if they could. 
And so Captain Milius lay-to, waiting for 
the supposed 20-gun ship, which was no 
other than the 36-gun frigate Phoenix, com- 
manded by one of the smartest officers and 
manned by one of the best trained crews 
in the Royal Navy. 

It was a quarter to nine o'clock when the 
action began, the Didon opening fire, and 
the Phanix seeking to engage fer to lee- 
ward, so as to prevent her escape. A good 
deal of manwuvring followed, in which the 
unhandy Phwnix did not do much good, 
and finally Captain Baker ran straight at 
his enemy. by @ quarter-past nine the 
frigates were at their deadly work broad- 
side to broadside, within pistol-shot of each 
other. But, owing to the press of sail 
ander which she Sad come, the Phanix 
forged ahead, and the Didon, taking ad- 
vantage of this, crossed under her stern and 
raked her; but she did little damage, owing 
to the crew lying down till the iron storm 
had 1 over them. Then the Didon 
tried to repeat the mancnvre with her 
other broadside, but the Phienix was too 

uick for her, and the two ships collided. 
The French tried to board, but were re- 
pulsed, chietly by the marines, while the 
seamen were engaged in getting a gun to 
bear out of an extra port which Captain 
Baker had contrived in the stern of the 
Phoenix. 

The ships were now together in such a 
way that none of their guns could be 
brought to bear, and the fight had become 
@ musketry duel. 

Coolly, in the face of the Didon’s marines, 
who lined the Didon’s port side, the. Phoenix 
men proceeded to rig tackles long enough 
‘to bring the aftermost main-deck gun up to 
the new port, while the bullets rained on 
to them through the stern windows. At 
Jast the gun was run out and fired, and at 
its first discharge twenty-four of the French- 
men were laid lew. It swept the enemy’s 
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deck from his port bow to his starboard 
quarter, and really won the battle. 

The ships clung together, and then the 
Didon, getting the breeze, sufficiently fore- 
reached as to permit the Phoenix to bring 
her second aftermost gun to bear ; then the 
Didon’s bow guns came into use, and so 
gradually all along one gun after another 
in each ship came into action, until the 
fight became broadside to broadside, and 
yardarm to yardarm. 

Down came the Didon’s maintopmast ; 
and down came her enemy’s mainroyal- 
mast, maintopsail-yard, and gaff, and with 
the yaff down came the white ensign, to be 
soon replaced by an ensign and jac x lashed 
at each end of the crossjack-yard. 

While the ships were together Captain 
Baker had a narrow escape of his life. 
Midshipman Phillips saw a Frenchman 
taking deliberate aim at the captain, and 
quickly pushed his chief aside, so that the 
bullet only through the rim of his 
hat. Midshipman Curling was sucking an 
orange to refresh himself, and while his 
jaws were extended to bite it a bullet 


passed through his mouth from cheek to | 
cheek without touching a tooth, so that | 


when the wound healed Curling was pro- 
vided with a pair of dimples. 

The assistant-purser, whose station was 
below, out of danger, volunteered for quar- 
ter-deck duty, and did wonders. Even the 
sick, who were too ill to work the guns, 
volunteered to hand the powder and other 
such duties, so as to release ay many men 


an possible to fight the guns and repel the | 
di 


ers. 
Slowly the Didon edged along the 
Pheenix, and, when the vessels were apart, 


both set to work to repairdamages. Owing , 


to the feeble, fitful wind, the battle hai 
been fought under a cloud of canvas on 
each ship; and now the sails were torn to 
ribbons, the ropes cut to short lengths, and 
the masts ans spars honeycom| with 
shot-holes. As the frigates drifted clear a 


dead calm fell around, and each strove to | 


be ready for the first breath of wind to 
again tackle her enemy to advantage. But 
about noon, in a long roll of the sea, the 
Didon’s foremast went over the side, and a 
few minutes afterwards, when the breeze 
came, and the Phenix, ready for action, 
glided down to the attack, Captain Milius 
struck his colours. He had seventy-one 
illo and wounded against Captain Baker's 
forty. 
and brought her to Plymouth, after twice 
narrowly escaping capture by Villeneuve's 
fleet, which, pursued Nelson, was on its 
way to its doom at Trafalgar. 

The medal was of course granted for 
Trafalgar, and also for Strachan’s action on 
the 4th of November; and the next grant 
was for Duckworth’s action in the West 
Indies on the 6th of February, 1806, in 
which he captured or drove ashore the five 


French line-of-battle-ships. On March 13th | 


Author of ‘The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


! 


The Phwnix took her prize in tow, ~ 


the French 74 Marengo and 40-yun frigate « 


Belle Poule were captured by Sir Harry 
Neale’s squadron, or rather by two of its 
vessels, the London and. Amazon, and for 
the action a grant of the medal was made. 

On the 26th of March the Pique fell in 
with the two French brigs Phaeton and 


Voltigeur, and, by their capture, won an- 
other medal grant. The Pique’s men ia 
this affair fell’ into an ambush. As they 
boarded the Phaeton, thinking she had sur- 
rendered, her crew, headed by their ofticers, 
rose from under the fure-and-aft sail, where 
they had been hid, and using the boom as 
@ rest, and the sail as a shield, poured a 
volley on them by which twenty were killed 
and wounded, 

The medal was granted next for a boat 
action—the cutting out of the Cesar from 
Verdon Road on the 16th of July, 1806; 
and next for the capture of Curacoa on the 
Ist of January, 1807. The next item on 
the medal list is the cutting ont of two 
vessels at anchor under a battery in Mar- 
‘tinique by the boats of the Cerberus on the 
2nd of January ; and the next medal affair 
was the pursuit and capture of the Lynx off 
Caraccas by the six boats of the Galatea 
under Lieutenant William Coombe. The 
frigate was becalmed, and the brig was 
moving off under sweeps, when the boats 
were lannched at two in the afternoon. It 
was not till half-past eight, however, that 
they got within range. They were received 
with a heavy fire of yrape and musketry, 
and the attempt at boarding failed. An- 
other attempt was made, and also failed. 
At a third attempt the brig was carried 
after a desperate resistance. She had 161 
men on board, as ayainst 75 in our boats; 
and being a heavily-armed, well-built vessel 
of war, was brought into the Navy, but 
there being already a Lynx she was re 
named the Henreux. This was a more 
brilliant action than it appears at tint 
sight, for it must be remembered that the 
men had been rowing hard for six hours in 
the burning tropical sun before they fought 
their battle, which, including the three 
attacks, was all over in fifteen minutes. 

On the 19th of April the brig Richmond, 
cruising off Cape Mondego on the Portu- 
gnese coast, boarded and captured a lugger 
privateer in so brilliant. a manner as to earn 
& place on the medal fist. On the 13th of 
February the Contiance — she that was 
caught at Muros—under Captain Yeo, was 
off the Tagus, when her cutter and jolly- 
boat were sent off under Robert Trist, the 
master’s mate, to row yard at the mouth of 
the river, owing to a report that the Rus. 
sian squadron, then there, was about to 
put to sea. No sooner had Mr, Trist 
reached his station than he saw a French 
gunboat at anchor between Forts Belem 
and San Julien, and no sooner did he see 
her than he dashed off to capture her, 
boarded her under a heavy tire, drove her 
men—there were fifty of them—down be- 
low, and trinmphantly brought his prize 
back to his captain. On the 2nd of March 
there was a naval action off Scarborough, 
for which the medal was granted. An 
armed brig wax descried endeavouring to 
cut off several merchant vessels, and after 
her went the 18-gun brig Sappho. The 
stranger was the Danish brig Admiral 
Yawl, mounting 28 guns, with a crew of 
83 men. She was soon overhauled, and a 
battle began, broadside to broadside, which 
lasted half an hour, and ended in the cap- 
ture of the Dane. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON BIRDS’ EGGS AND NESTS. 


By GEORGE (©. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST.SOC., F.S.S., F.A.S., ETC. 


\HE interest of birds’-nesting ! What en- : 
joyment it is to most boys, and how 
agerly entered into! With what pleasure 
he excursion on the next half-holiday is | 
lanned, and the visit to the neighbouring | 
9} planned and discussed ! Then the de- 
ight of the return, and the glory with which 
he treasures are shown, aglory only marred 
ry the chilling remark of materfamilias, 
“Cruel boys, to rob the poor birds !” 

Well, birds’-nesting undoubtedly may be 
arried out in a cruel way, and may do | 
auch harm, and cause much pain; but at | 
he same time we do not believe that intel- 
igent British boys are naturally cruel ; and 
a better way, a more scientific method of 
ollecting eggs is pointed out to them, we 
bink they will at least ponder over it, 
nd, ceasing to do harm even from ‘‘ want 
f thought,” prefer it on the grounds of 
umanity to any other. 

To roughly break into a hedge or tear 
own the branch of a tree, destroy the nest 
nd tear all its delicate work to pieces, and 
lear it of all its eggs, is cruel and heart- 
2ss. To take away pouns unfledged birds 
espite the cries of the parents, in the 
hought that your care can supply the care 
f the loving mother, or to drive off the sit- 
ing hen from her warm eggs, and to ruth- 
ssaly rob her, is the perfection of cruelty, 
nd will sarely never be done by any boy 
vith a loving and affectionate heart. But, 
3 we said before, the study of this branch 
f natural history need not be cruel in any 
vay, not one whit more cruel than using an 
gg from the nest of the domestic fowl. 

What more interesting than tu peep about 
nd discover a nest, taking care to do it 
uietly and stealthily, so as not to disturb 
he bird if there; to look at it, so beauti- 
ally built and planned, and to know from 
ts appearance to what bird it belongs. If 
here are eggs, and the bird is not near, 
ip your fingers in a wide-mouthed bottle 
f clean aprin water carried with you, 
hake off the drops, and then carefully, as 
hoagh you are handling a great treasure, 
rithdraw one egg. Note the situation of 
ae nest in your note-book, the tree in 
‘hich it is, and the day upon which you 
sand it. Watch the tree, and you will 
»on notice when the remaining eggs are 
atched and the young ones tly on and 


then, and not till then, take the now de- 
serted nest. If you have lifted out the egg 
cautiously, the mother-bird will seldom 
know you have disturbed it, and will not 
resent your interference ; but never worry 
a poor bird by taking an egg with dry 
fingers. 

Do not wet your fingers in your mouth, 
or your precautions may be useless, for 
many birds will detect your having been 
there by their keen sense of smell, and 
destroy or desert their tiny home. One 
egg is enough; do not be in any hurry to 
make a big collection, bit by bit it will 
grow, and when the nest is used as the 
repository for the egg, your collection will 
look far better than a mere drawer of eg; 
resting on pink wadding ever can look. 
Very soon you will acquire an information 


' tremely. 


from class and group from group. It may 
occupy some space, but better do the thin; 

well, and a lot of boxes can be packed 
under one’s bed, and they will be well out 
of the way there. The special features of 
the nests will be of great interest ; the in- 
variable presence of horsehair in the nest 
of the yellow-hammer will set you thinking 
of the long distances some of it must 
have been brought; you will admire the 
plasterer thrush, and pleased with the 
careful way in which he smooths down the 
ud that lines his nest. The exquisite wool- 
lined cup in which the wren places her 
tiny eggs, and the mysterious bottle-shaped 
nest of the long-tit, will delight you ex- 
How it sparkles with lichen ; 
how cleverly it matches the tree, and is so 


. hidden ; its tiny entrance and exquisite 


as to the habits of our birds that only ob- ; 


servation can teach. You will look on the 
ground for the nest of the lark amongst 
the corn or high grass ; yon will search a 
grassy bank for the willow-wren ; you will 
wander by the water's edge, searching 
amongst reeds and rushes for the reed-war- 
bler, coot, or moor-hen. 

The church tower or some ruin will give 
you the jackdaw, your own chimney-pot 
the starling, and the eaves of the house the 
sparrow. ‘In a hollow oak you will look for 
woodpecker, or, possibly, if sheltered and 


quiet, for the owl; a sandbank will give | 


you the sand-marten, and a high fir-tree the 
sparrow-hawk. You will be astonished at 
the number and variety of our English 


birds ; and, by watching their nests and the - 


periodical visits of the mother-bird, you 
will distinguish them by their flight ; and 
the fussy, jerky flight of the chattinch, or 


the stately step of the water-wagtail, or the , 
rapid spiral flight of the lark, become of | 


interest to you. 

Make your study of zoology a real science. 
Be a man while a boy, and if the result is 
only a mother’s remark, ‘‘ Bless the boy, 
what a lot he knows about birds!" depend 
upon it the praise will be sweet. 

Be the best naturalist in the school, and 
you will find the study fascinating, and you 
are preparing in your own mind a source of 
immense pleasure for later years. You will 

roup your collection as you go along into 
divisions, and learn to distinguish class 


ING him for all in all, a British man- 

o’-war’s-man is as fine a specimen of ‘ 

is class, morally as well as physically, as . 
ou can meet in the world. Honest, fear- ' 
283, sober, and trustworthy, always ready | 
o perform his duty, however arduous or un- | 
leasant it may be. i 
But in all large flocks there are sure to be 
ome black sheep, and so even among the 
‘allant fellows who man our vessels of war 
here are to be found a few of those ‘‘ queen’s 
vad bargains,” who appear to love evil for 
ts own sake and take a delight in any 
iind of trickery and deceit, especially if 
here is anything to be gained by it. j 
Thus in every large ship’s company will | 
ve found a few who will be guilty of any | 
nean artifice whereby they can shirk their , 
hare of work or avoid the performance of | 
ny laborious or unpleasant duty, and cast | 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 
VI.—MALINGERING. 


it upon some one else’s shoulders. The fa- 
vourite method of effecting this object is by 
shamming illness, which is known in the 
Navy as malingering, and to such a pitch 
do some cunning rogues carry this nefarions 
practice that it sometimes becomes almost 
a battle of skill between the malingerer and 
the doctor. 

More especially is this the case when the 
patient is sick of the service and anxious to 
qualify himself for invaliding ont of it. 

ne case, which came under the writer’s 
immediate notice, will show the length to 
which men will sometimes go in order to 
obtain this end. 

It was on board a small ship on the East 
Indian station, and the man was a quiet, 
sober Able seaman of good character. One 
night during a squall he was thrown by 
the lurch of the vessel into the lee-scuppers, 


softness—how lovely it is. Then the eggs, 
the deep blue of the hedge-sparrow, with 
the deep contrasting brown of the big e 
of the intruding cuckoo, so often ound 
side by side; the pale pink of the robin; 
the mottled, marble-like appearance of the 
beautiful egy of the night-jar, one of the 
most lovely of eggs; the straggly horse- 
hair-like marks of the yellow-hammer’s egy: ; 
the blue of the thrush; the n marble of 
the rook; and the dull rich cream of the 
pheasant. 

By-the-by, be careful how you take phea- 
sants’ eggs, and try and approach sume 
friendly gamekeeper for them. 

With what disappointment you will 
watch the lovely pink of the sand-marten’s 
egg disappear as you blow it, and how 
cautiously you will pierce the thin shell of 
the gold-crested regulus. You will learn 
to admire their shape. To know your 
treasures blindfold by their feel-—the lon, 
curves of the swift’s egy, the pointed end of 
the snipe’s, and the roundness of the wood- 
warbler’s will all be known to you. 

Don’t string your ogee. Don’t collect 
hurriedly, and for the show of a big collec- 
tion. Have the best arranged collection, 
your notebook full of notes, your head full 
of information, and your heart with kindli- 
ness, and depend upon it you will reap lots 
of enjoyment and a great deal of informa- 
tion from collecting birds’ eggs and nests in 
this thoughtful way. An Loy who would 
collect otherwise we would denounce. 


where he knocked his head against » ring- 
bolt, and became insensible. 

He was carried below, and in the course of 
a few minutes regained consciousness, but he 
never spoke, and it was imagined that the 
blow on the head had in some way affected 
the nerves, and that he had lost the power 
of speech. It was nearly three months 
before we had an opportunity of sendiny 
him before a medical board, and all 
that time the man acted like one dumb, 
Ultimately he was invalided home over- 
land, and the writer returned to England 
at the same time. All the way he kept 
up the character, went to Haslar Hospital, 
and was discharged from the Navy as unfit 
for duty. 

That evening while waiting at the rail- 
way station for the train to London I heard 
a well-known voice. It was the ‘‘dumb” 
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man asking the porter to label his bag for 
jim ! : 

Sometimes when seamen were desirous of 
avoiding “ going aloft” in the days when 
our ships had masts and rigging, a fellow 
would tie a rope-yarn round his les just 
above the knee, so that the knot should 
chafe the skin. The skin once broken he 
would continue to press the knot down 
into the wound until it became a deep, 
sloughing sore, which he could keep open 
by irritation for any Jength of time until 
the surgeon’s suspicions were raised. 

Then again on an unhealthy station 
“abdominal pains,” otherwise _stomach- 
ache, would often be tried on as a temporary 
method to avoid some unpleasant duty. 
On one occasion on the West Coast of Africa 
a boat was called away to go ashore, and 
there was evidently a long pull for the crew 
against wind and tide. One of the men 
lelonging to the boat was suddenly taken 
ill with severe pains, and the faces he 
made were fearful to behold. The surgeon 
examined him as in duty bound, and being 
iuspleinns of his bona fides, he ordered him 
to have a large mustard poultice on, and 
gave the sick-bay attendant strict injunc- 
tions to see that it was kept on. As soon 
as it began to get warm he tried to shift it, 
ut the sick-bay man carried out his orders. 
In vain he begged and prayed to be re- 
leased, but it was of no use, and at the 
end of a couple of hours, when the sur- 
geon visited him, the man was quite re- 
covered, and whispered to the sick-bay 
man as he went away, ‘‘ No more doctor 
for me! Td rather have had the boat duty 
twice over than that last half-hour of mus- 
tard!” 

There is another anecdote related of a 
man who shammed deafness after a salute 
of big vuns, and of course this was very 
difficult to detect. But the surgeon 
thought he would test him, and kept him 
in the sick-bay for a couple of weeks on 
low diet. Then one day, having previously 
warned the attendant, he felt the man’s 
pulse and examined his ears as usual, and 
then observed in a low tone, ‘This man 
seems very weak! Are you sure that you 
gre him the double allowance of grog that 

ordered ¢” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” answered the sick-hay 
man. ‘He has it regularly at noon and at 
eight o'clock at night.” 

But it so happened that the malingerer 
was particularly fond of grog, and had 
greatly felt the loss of it, and this was 
more than he could stand ; so, forgetting 
deafness and everything else, he exclaimed, 

“Ah, sure, docthor, but that’s a loy! 
Never a taste have Oi had since Oi’ve been 
loying here! Worse luck to the mane 
thafe who has drunk it all himself.” 

_We need scarcely add that this patient 
did not obtain his desire. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


I1.—Mluminating Competition. 
(Continued from page 604.) 
SECOND DIVISION (ages from 15 to 19). 
Prize—One Guinea and a Hal. 


ARCHIBALD WRIGHT (age 16), 48, Eglinton Street, 
Glasgow. 
Extra Prizes (arcarded beyond that offered) :— 
Fifteen Shillings. 


ARTUIE: FT. CAMPBELL (aged 16), 275, King Street, 
Hisumersmith, 


Half-a-Guinea eacl.. 


WILLIAM HARRISON (uce:t 17), 3, Edward Street, off 
Broughton Lane, Mar * ester. 

RocksboroucH R. SMmi-. (aged 16), 77, Elm Grove, 
Brighton. 

Ui. T. BoREWAM (aged 16), 35, Gibson Square, Isling- 
ton, N. 

8. G. DEARDs (aged 17), Harlow, Essex. 


CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are arranged approximately in the order 
of merit.) 


E.G. Cassox, West Lodge, Avenue Road, Stamford 
Hill, s 

D. &. THOMSON, 79, Cavershain Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W. 


E. Reip, 99, Bradbury Place, Belfast. 

T A. RAISTRICK. 3, Upper Price Street, York. 

CHEYNE, 9, Greenside Place, Edinburgh. 

ROBERT Morzis, 5, Rhosmaen Street, Llandilo, Car- 
marthenshire. 

SyDNkY JAMES SUTTON, 5, County Grove, Camber- 
well, S.E. 

Jamrs W. INGLIS, Edinburgh Collegiate School, 
Edinburgh. 

¥. W. Bunpy, 1, Prospect Cottages, Gloucester Road, 
Higham Hill, Walthamstow. 

SAMUEL E. SADLER, Forest Cottage, Wilson Street, 
Derby. 

ARTHUR H. BATLEY, 9, Burghley Road, London, N.W. 

HARRY H¥sRLDIN, 3, Kilton Street, Battersea Park 
Road, s.W. 

W. C. HuMpHERsoN, 75, Crompton Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. 

Percy W. MEREDITH. Kingsdown, Abbotsham Road, 
Bideford, North Devon. 

SAMUEL MALLETT, Clemence Villas, Clapham Road, 
Lowestoft 

Percy E. BRYANT, 43, George Strect West, Spring 
Hill, Birmingham. 

GEORGE KERR, 2, Salisbury Square, Edinburgh. 

Cuar.es B, HARVEY, 21, Harold Terrace, Dover. 

ALBERT A. BORNEMANS, 21, Gower Place, Endsleigh 
Gardens, W. 

C. E. SrmPson, 40, Goldstone Villas, Hove, Brighton. 

G. E. Ricu, 97, Albert Road, St. Philip's Marsh, 
Bristol. 

FRANK W. BIRRELL, 29, Scotla Street. Glasgow. 

Groray, F. Grant, 6, North Parade, Frome, Somer- 
setshire. 

J.T. FERGTSON, 6, Union Street, Ulverstone, Lanca- 
shire. 

FRANK L. Britton, Newark House, Southend-on- 


PERcY H. GRIMES, 136, Regent’s Park Roa, 

H. E. HEALD, Sunnyside, Ashtead, Surrey. 

FE. R. Pow Batts Ail, Redhill, Surrey 

Jonn Hook, Jun., 9, Clarence Terrace, Silver Hill, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

3. CHALK, 29. Spencer Road, N.w. 

HL. C. WooLMone, 58, Conway Street, West Brighton. 

Weston S. CLowEs, Weston Reetory, Beccles. 

JAMES PORTER, 101, Bain Street, Calton, Glasgow. 

Ww AM CARROLL, 22, Lorne Gardens, St. John's 
Wood, 8 

REX POWELL, Il Plat, Isleworth. 

‘THOMAS ELLIS, 37, Castlegate, Jedourgh. 

J. Haywarp, Water Lane, Colchrster. 

JouN Wispom, 6, Shakespear's Buildings, Inkerman 

"Street, Birmingham. 

L. M. Hart. 9, Springticld Place, Bath. 

ALLEN FE. S¥y 81, High Street, South Norwood. 

H. J. SIMEs, 16, Leconfleld Road, Canoubury, N. 

Jas. M. HAMILTON, 165, Gallowgate, Glasgow. 

GrorGE E StMons, 80, Castle Road, Kentish Town. 

J. H. E. WHILE, The Elms, Mancy, Sutton Coldfield, 
near Birmingham. : 

ERNEST CLEMENTS, 305, Crystal Palace Road, East 
Dulwich. 

C. F. GILL, Regent Cottage, 18, Herbert Road, Bir- 
mingham. 

CHARLES, E. L. PARKINSON, Woolfield Honse, Bury, 

anes. 

A. G, Mocstrort, 149, Stratford Road, Sparkbrook, 

Birmingham, 


G. R. Thomas, 14, Florence Terrace, Warren Road, 


Torquay. 
CHARLES Ewan, Mary Lea, Cathcart, Glasgow. 
J. K. ALLAN, 3, Somerville Place, Glasgow. 
ALBERT J LL, 5, Bishopstone Terrace, New- 


haven, 
THOMAS BRYDON , Tait Street, Edinburgh. 
HRN ARE J. Davis, 78, St. Mark’s Road, Camber- 
well. 
Epaar E, HAMSHERE, 4, Redriff Terrace, Plaistow, E. 
ALFRED H. LEE, 79, Balhy Road, Doncaster. 
‘Wx. F. KENT, 77, Hall Street, Burslem, Staffe. 


Ws. MEYER, 3, Stuart Road, Higher Tranmere, 
Birkenhead. 

A. F, MoLLoy, Glenori, Waldeck, near Bedford. 

N. H. SILVER, Dresden House, Monmouth. 

JoB Cook, 65, Cupar Terrace, Whitelees Road, 
Littleburough, near Manchester. 

BENJAMIN B. ToMPKINS, care of Mr. G. Heim, Mel 
rose Villa, Hampton, Middlesex. 

Joun P. LAWRI8, 7, Milburn Place, Selkirk. 

PETER MCEWAN, 3, Albert Drive, Crosshill, Glasgow 

C. E. Burritt, 13, Erleigh Road, Reading. 

F. Houtos, 36, North Street, Pentenville Hill, King 
Cross. 

FREDERICK LINDSEY, 1, Trafalgar Road, Dalston, E 

E. R. YEARNSLEY, 20, Quarry Road, Tunbridy 
Wells. 

J. Rivey, 5, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham. 

GFoRGE GREEN, London Road, Plaistow, Essex. 

K. A. 8. JuHNSON, The School House, Mansfield 
Notts. 

T. WILLovensy, 32, Montague Square, W. 

C._H. BENNION, 5, Godman hvad, Alber: oa 
Peckham, 8.E. 

NorMAN McCvaic, Hollybush, Dollar by Stirlin; 
Scotland. 

ALFRED W. BRANCH, 9, St. Paul's Terrace, Crossfiel 
Lane, Deptford. 

F. he BowbDEN, 44, Fisher Street, Shaw Street, Ol 

m., 


Correspondence 


BooKBINDER.—We regret it is not possible to supp 
the work in sheets, ‘There are “trade” reasv 
against it. 


Irts) READER.—Really you ought to consult 
doctor. 


WALTER C. PEAKK.—J. Yes, you might get Vols. 
and 1H. through an advertisement in ‘* Exchan 
and Mart.” We have no copies left. 2 The stes 
cylinder has only one piston, but is fitted with ty 

iston-rods, and there is the ordinary slide-val 
in valve-box. The letters H. J. and E. should 
in the position you mention, but have been ac 
dentally cut away by the engraver. The holk 
plate M leads to the air-chamber 0, which in Fix. 
is simply drawn at the side to show the connecti 
with M without obstructing the view of cylind: 
pump, etc. 

WYLLARD.—Dr. Scoffern has been dead some tim 
and now we have lost by death another old a 
valued contributor—Reyv. J. G. Wood. 


P. HARPING.—Indian clubs have been fully treat 
on in our columns, and we caunvt repeat. 1 
articles have all been reprinted in our “ Indc 
Games and Recreations.” 


OLIVE.—Squeeze the black specks ont of your fa 
and rub with a rough towel. Do not take the 51 
off! 

S. P. 0.—You might get a fairly good pony for 
and its keep should not cost you over five shillir 
a week. 

LEONARD and Others.—We expect to have anotl 
bundle of Boys’ Ailments soon, and will ansv 
surgical and medical queries therein. 


T. D.—Laths not strong enough for a rabbit-hutct 


¥. R. B.—1. Perhaps a ring ousel. Could not say 
certain from your description. 2. See advertis 
columns of “Exchange and Mart.” 


JAMES WILLOCK.—Give the kitten a large box 
clean, dry earth ; it will take to it naturally. 


Hyceta.—No. You needn’t wet the head wl 
taking the morning tub, But sluice the face v 
with cold water before sponging the body. Tha! 
for your good wishes. 


JiM.—You must consult a doctor. If you go to 
hospital they will give you advice gratis. We 1 
it is your work that hurts, Could you not cha 
Au ‘We are as pleased to advise a poor lad s 
prince, x 


SoOMERSET.—The weakness in the eyes may be cau 
by indigestion. A doctor ought to see you 
prescribe. 


R. MANSFIELD,—The tubes in a vertica: votler 1 
‘be fastened hy expanding them at their ends (a 
being placed in position) by means of a steel c 
hammered well in; the projecting edges cau t 

- be beaded over with the hammer, which giv: 
neat finish. The pressure to work your engin 
depends entirely on the strength of the boiler, 
the working pressure should never be more ¢ 
half that to which the boiler hus been tested ; 
the weight of the balance depends entirely u 
the length you make the arm of lever, as 
shorter the arm the heavier the welyhs must 
‘These should be in proportion to the size of bo 


thickness of boiler-plate, etc. 
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STR LUDAR: 


ICE STORY OF THE 
THE GREAT QUEEN 


DAYS OF 


BE 
By Tavzor Barnes REED, 

~ Author of 
Master of the Shell, A Dogz witha Bad Name, 
“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's, 


CHAPTER XVII.—HOW 
WAS SET ON DUBLI 


i months after, as the Febru- 
ary 


snow lay deep on root 


talroad, Ludar and I walked 
a strange procession 


“Robbed it of its fearful burden.” 
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through the streets of Dublin. In 
front went three trumpeters on horse- 
back, with the pennon of England 
drooping from their trumpets. Behind 
them rode a picked troop of English 
horse, gaily caparisoned and very brave 
with ribbons and trappings. Then, 
alone, went Sir John Perrott, the Lord 
Deputy, a smirking man who seemed to 
doubt the whole business. He was 
mounted too, and at his tail rode three 
officers of his house, and after them 
more trumpeters and troopers. Then 
came the strange part of the procession ; 
for at the heels of these English cava- 
liers stalked fifty huge redshanks with 
the M’Donnell’s heather in their bon- 
nets, and their hands on their sword 
hilts. 

Yet still stranger was what came 
next. For, unarined, with long, slow 
strides, walked a noble figure of com- 
mending stature, whose eyes flashed 
now and again on the shouting rabble, 
and whose white hair, escaped from his 
cap, waved tempestuously in the winter 
wind. There walked Sorley Boy, up- 
right, sullen, disdainful; and behind 
him caine Ludar, with tight-pressed lips 
and thunderous brow, his fingers twitch- 
ing nervously on his belt, and his feet 
at every step kicking the snow im- 
patiently from his path. I followed my 
master as in duty bound, and behind us 
stalked tifty more silent Scots. 

Such was the procession which con- 
ducted Sorley Boy M‘Donnell at the end 
of his stormy oareer to do homage to 
the English Queen. How it all came to 
pass I know not. But once possessed 
of Dunluce, with his favourite son gon2 
from his side, the old man broke down, 
and sighed for peace. "Twas said the 
English paid a good price for his alli- 
ance, in territory for himself and lands 
and title for his elder sons. Be that as 
it may, he sheathed his sword, and 
called in his fighting men all round. He 
heeded not Ludar’s demand for ven- 
geance on his brother’s murderers ; and, 
indeed, forbade any man to mention Sir 
Alexander's name in his hearing. Yet 
day by day the empty chair stood be- 
side his in the castle hall ; and day by 
day, at the muster call, the young chief's 
riderless horse fell into its place be- 
twixt that of the father and the second 
son, Sir Randal. 

As for Ludar, when after many weeks 
the fever left him and he rose from his 
bed, his father and he met rarely, and 
spoke less. For the old man (sad to 
tell), from the day that he came into 
his own, had changed towards his 
youngest son ; and, blaming him for the 
ll that had befallen the house, ceased 
not to veproach and scorn him for his 
brother's fate. 

Never did I see Ludar so noblea nan 
as during those gloomy months. Never 
once did he waver in his loyalty to his 
father ; never once did he sutlera word 
to be said to rebuke the old man’s 
harshness ; never once did he complain 
if more than a -ommon soldier's hard- 
ships with a common soldier's fare, fell 
to his lot ; never once would he allow 
the men, who were ready to die for him, 
to raise a shout when he came among 
them, or even salute him in his father’s 

resence. He took his punishinent as 
eseemed a hero; and it was the hard 
work and stern discipline of those few 


months, I think, which braced him up 
once again into his former manhood 
and brought back the glow into his 
cheeks and the tire into his eyes. 

Concerning the maiden he spake not 
a word; nor would he sutler me to 
speak of her. Only when the English 
fellow, who had escorted her to her 
father, returned, did Ludar order him 
back, charging him to look to her satety 
as he valued his own life : which charge 
the faithful fellow cheerfully accepted 
and departed. 

Of all his trials, this journey of sub- 
mission to Dublin was the bitterest to 
Ludar ; and I, as I walked at his heels 
that day, could see that every step was 
a pang. The old man chose to bring 
Ludar and not his elder brothers for 
this very reason; and never a duty 
taxed the lad’s courage and loyalty 
more. 

So to me the pleasure of marching 
once again under the royal flag of my 
Queen was tempered by the concern [ 
felt for my master. 

A vast rabble lined the roads to see 
the doughty Sorley Boy—the hero of 
the North, against whose arms England 
had fought in vain—march thus, to the 
tune of English trumpets, to her Ma- 
jesty’s castle. But if any looked to see 
a hanging head or a meek demeanour 
they were sore mistaken. For, as the 
procession moved on and the shouts 
grew louder, the spirit seemed to come 
back into the old warrior, and he 
walked rather as one who marches to 
war than to peace. Perhaps, had the 
way been _a mile longer, or had the 
smirking Lord Deputy looked round 
oftener, this notable treaty would never 
have come about ; for by the time Sor- 
ley Boy reached the castle gate he was 

Jaring round him defiantly, and_ the 
Bilt of his sword was an inch out of the 
scabbard. 

At the gate the Deputy stood and 
bade him enter. The old fox gave a 
suspicious look round, like one that 
suspects a trap, and then beckoned to 
Ludar. 
ay here with the men. 
squire follow me.” 

So Ludar stayed with the M‘Donnells 
at the gate, while 1 followed Sorley Boy, 
amid shouts and flourish of trumpets, 
into the castle. All was prepared to do 
the old chief honour. Attendants bowed, 
guards saluted, and my Lord Deputy’s 
womankind wayed handkerchiefs from 
the windows. Sir John Perrott him- 
self, all smiles, chatted aflably. But 
never a word spake Sorley Boy. 

He stalked on at a pace which made 
the Deputy trot at his side, and, heed- 
less of lackeys, guards, ladies, and all 
else, flung into the great hall. 

I followed, as in duty bound; and 
beside me no inan but Sir John and Sir 
John’s secretary. 

Then followed a strange scene. 

“Sir Sorley Boy,” began the Deputy, 
motioning his guest to a high chair on 
the dais, “this 1s a happy occasion, and 
I would her Majesty had a Deputy 


Let your 


“ Enough of this,” said the chieftain, 
impatiently. “I came not from Dun- 
luce to make speeches or bandy words 
with you. Lowe you naught—or if I 
do ‘tis a debt you had rather I paid 
not. 


“1, said Sir John, pulling himseli 
“as representing her gracious 
jesty— 

Here Sorley Boy stalked off to w 
aminiature picture of her Majesty | 
on the wall. 

“Ts this Elizabeth ?” demanded | 

“That is a presentinent, far shor 
splendour, of her Majesty's admit 
presence,” said the Deputy. 

Sorley Boy took the picture in 
hand and mused on it in silence. 
length, 

“Pray Heaven she be_no wors¢ 
voured in the flesh! Yet, bein 
womun, I do her homage.” 

And, like an old gallant, he doffec 
hat, and raised the picture to his li 

Thus it was the M'Donnell made 
peace with the Sassenach. He ha 
the picture to me gloomily to rep 
which I did after humbly doing it « 
sance on bended knee. Then he + 
moned me to follow him from the h 

dir John witnessed this strange s 
in bewilderment and displeasure. 
had reckoned on the satisfactioi 
hearing his old foe renounce his 
mity and sue for terms; and it vr 
him to find the ceremony thus te 
out of his hands and curtly disp 
of by the proud old Scot. Yet ek 
enough of Sorley Boy to take wha 
could get, and must needs pocket 
pride. Only he made one etlort to 
his own dignity. 

“Sir Sorley, in her Majesty’s nar 
accept your dutiful homage. It ren 
for you to sign this written docut 
of fealty, in return for which | 
bidden hand you her Majesty's 
cious permission to you aud your | 
to enjoy your territories without 
or hindrance.” 

The old man laughed scornfully. 

“My lands are my own. Let 
dares come and take them. Keep: 
papers, John Perrott. Come, sq’ 
out into the fresh air.” 

And he stalked out, followed ans 
by the Deputy. 

At the castle gate we found a tu! 
afoot. For the hot-headed Scots 
waited there, face to face with 1 
old enemies, had not been able tc 
strain their impatience ; and, goi 
alike by the jeers of the rabble 
the taunts of the Englishmen, hac 
swered threat by threat and _ gil: 
blow. Ludar himself, -alrtady ¢ 
perated, had said not a word to 
them back ; and, as the old chief a 
came out the gate, the street was 
of war; and men lay strewn on ¢1 
hand. 

A shout from Sorley Boy rest 
order among the redshanks in a 
ment ; and, without waiting for fi 
parley with the Deputy, he stal’"! 
the head of his men, and with the" 
order, “To Dunluce!” turned 1!" 
on her Majesty’s Castle at Dul"" 

But Sir John, fearful, perha!”!! 
outbreak in the city, or in . Hts y 
a still deeper design, mountec, )"" 
and bade his men form agai Ours 
cession to conduct the Qu); Tl 
ally to the city gate. He hi; ghey, 
forward ata hand’s pace bes! ‘i! 
chief, who heeded him no m¢, Only 
he had been me or Ludar. ®t. w, 

We had come to the Byer ' 
bridge, and the English the ing 

2 tews 
+ little ig 
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ting tolet_ us go out. The strange 
sremouy of the day was near ending, 
and the free country beyond shone in 
the winter sun, When the Deputy, sud- 
denly bending level with the old man’s 
ear, said, 

“Look up. Behold your son’s head!” 
Norley Boy stood, as did we, and 
yoked up. There on a pole, rocking 
athe breeze, above the city gate, 
eked down upon us a head, livid and 
wired, with eyes set. and tawny locks 
‘raning in the wind. “Iwas a terrible 
thastly sight! for, battered as it was, 
wen] could recognise the once noble 
iatures of Alexander M‘Donnell, as I 
lal seen him last, reeling under the 
wwardly blow of that foul Englishman. 
e old chief uttered a cry scarcely 
s terrible to hear than the head was 
ti see. Then, suddenly commanding 
hinself, he blazed round on the Deputy 
xd hissed through his teeth : 
“My son hath many heads !” 
never saw a man change colour as 
di] Sir John Perrott when he met that 
bok and heard those bitter words. 
Men say he went home that afternoon 
vith that iook burned into his breast, 
ad those words dinging in his ears. 
go where he would, could he escape 
“+ que or the other. They possessed 
tm waking and sleeping, in council and 
z¥ar,at home and abroad. And, when 
avast he died, the story goes that he 
«found crouched in a corner of his 
tun with his fingers over his eyes and 
is thumbs on his ears. 

Nor, after what I saw, did I find it in 
uy heart to pity him. 
Asfor Sorley Boy, he walked out of 
n like a man ina dream. None of 
:-durst speak to him, or say so much 
+aword in his hearing. Nor had we 
‘heart to doit. Ludar with clenched 
th looked straight before him ; and 
Neots who followed, only half com- 
o~hending what had happened, drop- 
into sullen silence, and gave no 


sand but the dull beat of their steps 


athe 


: Ludar M‘Donnell,” said he, sternly, 
*: part here. I have no son—-no son. 
Farewell.” 
ind he and the soldiers marched on 
@hout another word, leaving Ludar 
aad t woking after thei, and mar- 
all this were what it seemed 
ue horrid vision. 
‘ar recovered himself sooner than L. 
said he, *\why stand you 
Homphr wh u all the world, 


pt Dunlu fore us? Let us 
> the city.’ 

ew why he vished to go back. 

a5 thinking,,,¢ of Sorley Boy or 

SbUEOET true! trophy above 

Zid in iy heart I pitied 

ould they chance to 

i jose, 


crossed the 
once more 
= streets nei 
nigh was bleak, and the 

| since hee led into 
tte. Only i sentinels 
old who, to keep away 
cheer their stomachs, 

sheltered nook 
Bad ¢ the news of the day over 
- little heeded they the 


creaking pole with its horrible burden, 
as it rocked and swung in the wintry 
wind above them ! 

While we waited the snow began to 
fall and drove the tipplers further into 
the shelter of the guard-room, where 
was a merry fire. Now was our chance. 
Ludar led me round to where, over 
some tumbled stones, we were able to 
scramble on to the wall, and thence 
back towards the gate. So thick fell 
the snow that, as we crawled along, we 
were as white as the ramparts we passed 
over, and nota soul could have heard 
or seen us had any been there. It was 
easy to get from the wall on to the gate, 
and all might have gone well had not a 
wolf-hound, imprisoned in the tower, or 
left there to do the watching which the 
sentinel neglected, sprung out to meet 
us as we stepped on to the battlement, 
with a mighty howl. 

So sudden was his leap that he had 
Ludar by the throat before we knew 
what had happened ; and ere I could 
draw my sword to save my master from 
so savage a death, there was a noise, 
with shouting and lights, in the road 
below. 

“Quick!” cried Ludar, springing to 
his feet and running to the pole. 

In a minute he had scaled it and 
robbed it of its fearful burden. Already 
I could tell by the shouts below that we 
were pursued, but Ludar, as he stood 
there, panting, with his precious bur- 
den held to his breast, heeded nothing. 

“Come,” said I; “ we are followed.’ 

He laughed bitterly. 

“ Humphrey,” nid lie’ “as you love 
me, cut me this hound’s head off and 
put it there, where my brother's head 
stood. Quick !” ; 

I did as he bade me, though it cost us 
precious moments. Nor would he budge 
till the grim exchange was mace. Then 
suddenly he descended on the far side 
of the gateway. It was well he did so, 
for there being no regular way on to 
the wall that side. our pursuers had 
mounted by the other, leaving only a 
couple of stupid sentinels to watch bLe- 
low. Happily for us, the snow lay 
thick and soft ; for more than once we 
fell as we scaled the ramparts, and 
might have broken our limbs. Our 
pursuers behind, having come to the 
gate top, and tinding no one there, liked 
not to follow us the way we had gone, 
and contented themselves with dis- 
charging their pieces into the darkness 
our way. But we were out of their 
reach. For, once on the wall, ‘twas 
easy going, and instead of descendin 
we made a quarter of the way roun 
the city, till, somewhere near the north- 
eastern tower, we slid down by a drift 
of snow into the deserted street. 

Then, Ludar leading, we returned 
some distance along hy the foot of the 
very wall on whose top we had lately 
crept, to where stood a church, with a 
graveyard verging on the wall. Here 
my comrade halted, and reverently set 
down his burden, and between us, as 
we knelt in the snow, we digged a grave 
to shelter it. Our swords served us for 
spades, nor, alack! did it need many 
inches of kind mother earth to hold all 
that remained of Alexander M‘Donnell. 
There we buried that dear relic. Then, 
beside the place. Ludar drove his sword 
deep in the earth, till the hilt stood up 


like an iron cross to mark the spot. 
We stood in silence while the pure snow 
fell and laid its white shroud upon the 
grave. Then, when all was done, he 
took my arm, and we walked sadly 
away. 

As we passed down a street not far 
off, the glow of a tavern fire and the 
sound of voices within brought us to a 
halt. For we were cold and famished 
and weary, and the good cheer of the 

lace tempted us. Within was mine 
host, a merry Irishman, who loved every 
man that drunk his ale. Round his 
great tire sat half a dozen guests, two 
wayfarers like ourselves, a soldier, a 
merchant, a sailor, and one who seemed 
by his look a private gentleman. 

They gave us little enough heed as 
we entered. Even when mine host, 
catching sight of us, came to take our 
orders, they went on with their carouse 
and pulled their benches closer round 
the fire, with searcely a blink our way. 

As we sat apart, thawing our frozen 
limbs in the warmth of the room, and 
reviving our inner man with food and 
drink—we hud staked nearly all we had 
on this meal—we could not forbear 
hearing some of the talk that went on 
at the fireside. 

“By my valour,” said the soldier, “I 
was there and saw it with my own 
eyes. The old dotard turned the colour 
of my teeth when he looked up and 
spied it.” 

“Aye, aye,” said the merchant, “T 
know it was he. I saw the lad in Can 
tire once, and a fine lad he was.” 

“They tell me,” said mine host, “a 
woman was at the bottom of it, as 
usual. This Captain Merriman (who 
oweth me a pretty score for entertain- 
ment in this house) and this lad had a 
quarrei over a wench, and ’twas for that 
he pursued him as he did. Why, sirs, for 
six weeks the lad lay hidden in a cave; 
and, for a week more, lay quick in a 
grave, before Sir Captain, who had never 
ceased to hunt him, caught him, and 
sent up his head to the Deputy here. 
And _ now, they say, the wench, who is 
particular, not fancyin a_ headless 
trunk, hath struck her colours and said 
yea to the next best man. Poor lass! 
who's to blame her ?”. 

“Not I,” said the soldier, “albeit you 
are all wrong, mine host, about this 
quarrel, for I heard of it from Tom 
Price, the captain’s man. {t was this 
headless chiet’s brother the lass doated 
on. But it’s like enouga she thinks 
the head was her sweetheart’s.” 

“There was a son of old Sorley’s in 
the pageant to-day; a plaguey ill- 
favoured hound, who walked with his 
father,” said the landlord, “with a face 
sour enough to curdle all the milk in 
Dublin.” 

“That was Sir Ludar,” said one of the 


strangers. “I had it from one of the 
redshanks.” 
“Ludar?” said the soldier; “the 


very man. ‘Tis his wench the captain 
hath run away with. She thinketh him 
jibbeted, and—” 

Here the door was flung open sud- 
denly, and in rushed another soldier. 

“Have you heard the news?” he 
cried. 

“News?” cried the others, turning 
round to look at him. 

“Why. yes. Her Majesty hath heer 
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robbed of a jewel. The traitor’s head 
that grinned on the gate hath been 
stolen, I tell you ; and there sticketh a 
dog’s head in its plyce. “Tis true.” 

“Who has done it ?” 

“That’s the point,” said the messen- 
ger, who was plaiuly proud to have so 
much news to tell. “* That's the point. 
For we were all on guard, I tell you. | 
Not a soul passed us. “Tis said ‘twas 
some spirit.” Here he doffed his cap. 
“We stood below, I tell you, when | 
there came a blast of wind in our faces | 
with a smell of brimstone in it. I | 
smelt it. Then something curled up 
past us, like a white shroud, and , 
shrieked as it went up. And, before 
we could look in one another's faces, | 
a great howl of laughter broke over 
our heads, and drops of blood! Yes. 
I felt them. Here’s one on my sleeve— 
it burns like fire, I tell you. That was 
all. We fetched lights and went aloft 
(who is to be afraid of a spirit or two 4), 
but we saw naught. Not a footstep in 
the snow, or a sign of man or fiend 
either—except only a headless dog. 
Aye, you may stare, but I saw it—it i 


smoked brimstone, neighbours, and the 
snow all around it was red-hot! And 
what was most terrible of all, when we 
cast up our lights, I tell you, the Scot's 
head had changed to the head of a dog, 
which grinned and leered at us, with 
eyes like coals and tongue all ablaze, 
till we could scarce stay where we were. 
That's all. 
gate, neighbours, may 
Spaniard ! 


turn Pope and 


most.” 
By this time the company had left 
their benches and were scattered about 


the room, gossiping over this last great | 
news and questioning the fellow more. | 


Some came to the table where Ludar 
and I sat ; and the soldier, looking hard 
at me, exclaimed : 


“Where saw I that gallows face be- ; 


fore? Who be you, sirrah 1” 
“A printer,” said I. 
“Tis false,” said he, “for I saw you 


to-day accompany the old Scotsman to | 


the castle. And, by my body, that 
slouching dog there should be— __ Hillo! 
comrades,” cried he, amazed at his dis- 


And ere Igo back to that | 


Give me a drink, host, for | 
I know not which end of me is upper- ; 


covery, “more ghosts! May I peris 
if there have not been sitting in th 
very room, while we talked of him, th 
same sour-faced, love-sick clown, Mast: 
Ludar, and one of his merry me 
Marry, coins up! The very man, skull 
ing here, while his light-of-love is ¢ 
her honeymoon, and the old dotard, h 
father, with his pockets full of Engli: 
gold—” 

He said no more. Ludar had 1 
sword; but the blow he gave hi 
silenced his tongue for a week. “Tw 
no time to mince words or blows, a1 
we did neither. Nor were we two le 
alone to withstand all the rest ; for t 
gentleman of the party (whom I ha 
mentioned) sided with us, as did al 
the sea captain, who owed mine host 
long score, and saw a good way to c 
quite without shortening his pur 

mong us, we made so good an accou 
of ourselves that, when at length 
took our leave, not a man bade us st: 

“Come,” said the captain, “my sl 
lies at the bridge. To-morrow we sh 
see England.” 

(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


ONAGAN had fired as soon as he saw 

the smoke from the first gun. 

The dog rushed to the front, and 
Ponagan in his excitement dashed after 
im. 

“Forward!” shouted Evans. “We 
mustn’t leave him to tight them single- 
handed !” 

A moment afterwards they had re- 
joined Donagan, and stood around a ; 
corpse in the grass. 1 

“That's Pike!” said Evans. “The : 
scoundrel is stone dead. He’s one to 
you, Donagan.” 

“The others cannot be far off,” said 
Cross. 

“No, my boy, but keep under cover ! 
Down with you! Down!” 

There was a third bang, this time 
from the left. Service, a had not ; 
ducked quickly enough, had his fore- 
head grazed by the bullet. 

“You are hit!” said Gordon, rushing 
towards him. 

“It's nothing !—it’s nothing!” said | 
Service. “It is only a scratch!” 

It was imperative for the boys to ° 
keep together. Pike lay dead between | 
them and Walston and the four men 
who were probably posted behind the | 
trees. And Evans and the others, | 
crouching in the bushes, formed a com- ! 
pact group ready for an attack from 
any side. 

Suddenly Garnett exclaimed, 

“Where is Briant ?” 

“T don’t see him,” said Wilcox. 

Briant had disappeared. Fan began 
to bark loudly, and dt seemed as though | 
the hoy was struggling with one of the | 
pirates. | 
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CHAPTER XXVUI.—(continued.) 


“Briant ! Briant!” shouted Donagan. 

And_ away the boys all ran after the 
dog. Evans could not keep them back. 
They ran from tree to tree. 

“Look out, Mr. Evans!” shouted 
Cross, throwing himself flat on the 
ground. 

Instinctively the sailor stooped, as a 
bullet pinged past a few inches above 

im. 

Rising instantly, he saw one of Wal- 
ston’s men running off. It was Rock, 
whom he had missed the night before. 

“There’s one for you, Rock!” he 
shouted. Quickly he aimed and tired, 
and Rock disappeared as suddenly as if 
the earth had opened under his feet. 

“Missed again, I suppose!” said 
Evans. 

All this took place in a few seconds. 
Immediately afterwards Donagan’s 
voice was heard. 

“Hold on, Briant! Hold on!” he | 
shouted. 

Evans and the others dashed towards | 
him, and found Briant struggling with 
Cope, who had thrown him Howe, and 
was going to run him through with his 
cutlass, when Donagan jumped to the 
rescue just in time to turn the thrust | 
into his own body and fall without 
uttering a sound. 

Cope, seeing Evans, Garnett, and 
Webb attempting to cut off his retreat, 
fled away to the north, receiving a 
straggling volley as he did so. He dis- 
appeared, and Fan returned, without 
having reached him. 

Briant rose from the ground and 


i 


lifted Donagan’s head, and_ tried to | 
revive him. Evans and the others , 


came round, after quickly loading tl 
guns. 

Donagan had been stabbed full in 
chest, and, seemingly, mortally. 

Evans stooped, opened the b 
waistcoat, and tore open the sl 
which was wet with blood. There 
a thin bleeding gash near the fou 
rib, on the left side. Had the cut 
touched the heart? No, for Dona 
still breathed. But it was to be fe: 


Gordon. “That’s the « 
we can look after him.” 


“ 


place wher 
“And savAhim !” said Briant. 


to be an end to 
battle, and Evan\gave orders for D 
gan to be taken a\once to French J 
Apparently Walst\p had seen th 
going badly with hilyand had retre 
into the woods. Bu} Strange to si 


and this made Evan§anxious—nei 


Walston, nor Brandy "0r Cook 
been seen, and these wre the most 
midable of the gang. 


Donagan’s state reqgited that 
should be carried withorf being jo 
and Service and Wilcoxymade a | 
of boughs, on which theyg@id him, 
unconscious. Then fou}. ©f his 
panions gently bore it, wiple the ot 
walked on either side wit) SUBS lox 
and revolvers in hand. 

They made straight ri Auck 
Hill. Better that than Qpllowing 
path along the lake. > othing | 

em. S 


pened to interfere with 
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‘nes Donagan would give such a pain- 
ul sigh that Gordon would signal a 
lult, inorder to listen to the respira- 
om, and a moment afterwards they 
wuld resume their progress. 

Three-quarters of an hour had gone, 
ad they were close to French Den, 
athough the door was hidden by a 
shoulder of the cliff. 

Suddenly there was a shout from 
Jaland River, and Fan sprang off to- 
wards it. 

French Den was being attacked by 
Walston and his two companions. 
While Rock, Cope, and Pike lay in am- 
bosh in Trap Woods, Walston, Brandt, 
ad Cook had climbed Auckland Hill, 
op the dry bed of the torrent that fed 
bike Creek. Rapidly running along 
te ridge, they had descended the gorge 
opening on to the river near the store- 
mom, and then, with a rush, had forced 
the door, which had not been barri- 
called. 

Would Evans come up soon enough ? 
His plan was formed instantly. 
laying: Cross, Webb, and Garnett to 
ziard Donagan, who could not be left 
ne, he, with Gordon, Briant, Service, 
anl Wilcox, took the shortest cut to 
the cave. 
in a few strides they could see the 
terrace, where a sight met their eyes 
suit almost drove them to despair. 
_Walston was coming out of the door, 
“mgging one of the boys towards the 
Sram. 

i: was Jack. And in vain Kate 
vmve to tear him from Walston. 

A moment afterwards Brandt ap- 
paral, clutching young Costar, and 
“ating him off in the same direction. 

Saxter threw himself upon Brandt, 
‘with a blow, knocked him to the 


__The other boys were not to be seen. 
Tad a | been already dealt with in 
te cave 
| Walston and Brandt ran quickly to- 
rds the river. And there was Cook 
ating for them with the yawl, that 
dragged out of the store-room. 
Once on the left bank, they would be 
ft of reach. Before their retreat 
vald be eut off they would have got 
‘lack to Bear Rock, with Jack and Cos- 
“ras hostages in their hands. 
_tvans, Briant, Gordon, Cross, and 
‘lcox raced up, hoping to reach the 
‘wk before Walston’s men crossed the 
“er. To fire at such a distance was to 
st hitting the prisoners. 
bat Fan was quicker than the boys. 
ny on in front, she sprang full 
=i t's throat, and gripped it like 
ince. To free himself from the dog 
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Brandt had to drop the boy, while 
Walston got Jack almost. to the water's 
edge. 


Suddenly a man rushed from the | th 


hall. 
It was Forbes. 
Would he join his old companions 


Forbes fell at his feet. Walston 
snatched at Jack, who drew his revol- 
ver, and shot him point blank in the 
at. Brandt reached the boat, where 
ston had but just strength enough 


Wi 


| to follow ; and Cook pushed the boat 


| 


off, when there was a loud report, and 


“Walston snatched at Jack, who fired point blank.” 


now he had forced the door of his ; 
| all around him. 


prison? Walston thought so. 

“Here, Forbes! Here !” he shouted, 
loudly. 

Evans stopped, and was going to fire, 
when he saw Forbes dash on to Wal- 
ston, who, taken by surprise, had to 
drop Jack and defend himself, and in- 
stantly thrust his cutlass into his anta- 
gonist. 


a volley of shot rattled into the water 


It was the cannon, which Moko had 
fired through the embrasure. Walston 
and Cook fell. 

With the exception of the two scoun- 
drels who had disappeared in Trap 
Woods, Charman Island was delivered 
from the mutineers. 

(To be continued.) 


i tex or two of scorching summer | 
‘d weather hung over sea and land | 
‘lazy heat. In the school the boys 
MS drowsily over their books, and the 
'w of voices mingled with the hum of 
\ctts that floated in through the open 


—_ a 


TOM CLARKE; 
OR, AT DUTY’S CALL. 
CHAPTER II. 


windows. Day by day, as they left the 
school, the lads made one boisterous 


dash for the sea, where they splashed 
and swam with all the buoyant vigour 


of youth. 


They rivalled each other in all sorts 


of swimming and diving feats, for their 


nearness to the sea had made most of 
them expert swimmers. But there was 
one great trial of skill which had 
hitherto set a limit to all their daring 
and endurance, Far out in the bay, a 
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mere speck on the blue water, lay the 
buoy which formed the target for big- 
gun practice from the fort which the 
town boasted. To this buoy it was the 
burning ambition of most of the lads 
to swim, for there was a dim but proud 
tradition that two of the former pupils 
had on one occasion performed the 
feat. So each day, as the boys went 
down to bathe, they looked longingly 
out at the buoy, and wished they could 
only venture out over the perilous 
stretch of gleaming blue. Occasionally 
some venturous spirit might strike out 
towards it, but half the distance gene- 
rally proved enough, and he returned 
to the shore spent and breathless. 

It need scarcely be said that the two 
most daring swimmers in the school were 
Jack Hill and Tom Clarke. Jack was 
an expert diver, and could pick up a 
coin from a bottom covered with twelve 
feet of water; while Tom had been 
known to shoot across the harbour 
under water, touch the opposite wall, 
and return without having once risen 
to the surface for breath. 

Jack was still smarting under the lick- 
ing he had got at Tom’s hands, and felt 
that, if his authority and standingamong 
his schoolfellows were to be maintained, 
he must do something to retrieve his 
laurels. So, after much private prac- 
tice, he issued a direct challenge to 
Tom, asking him to swim with him to 
the Target Buoy. Tom at once an- 
swered the challenge by accepting it, 
for he felt his reputation was at stake, 
and his boyish pride was stirred to its 
depths. The day was settled, and Tom 
too began to train himself to long 
stretches, until he became confident 
that he could make the required effort. 

But before the day arrived the spell 


of good weather had passed, and a stiff 


gale from the west rolled the great 
pillows into the bay, and sent the 
breakers foaming up the beach. Still, 
both boys were accustomed to swim in 
breaking seas, and felt it to be a point 
of honour that neither should draw 
hack unless the weather should prove 
very bad indeed, and they hoped the 
storm might blow itself out before they 
had to try their mettle. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which the swimming 
match was to come off, Tom was some- 
what surprised when his father spoke 
to him on the subject at breakfast. 

“T hear, Tom,” he said, “that you and 
Jack Hill are to be about some mad 
trick this afternoon. I want to tell you 
that I object to your going into the 
water to-day.” 

“But, father,” expostulated Tom, 
“Jack challenged me, and I can’t draw 
hack. He’s going to swim to-day. 
Besides, there is no danger; the storm 
is past.” 

“Yes, the storm is past, but the sea 
it made has not yet gone quite down. 
And as to Jack's challenge—that is no 
matter. I have no objection to your 
risking your limbs—aye, or your life, 
my boy—at the call of duty ; but this 
is mere bravado, and I forbid you, 

“You understand, don’t you?” added 
the captain, for Tom felt a little sulky, 
snd had not replied. 

“Yes, father,” Tom answered ; “hut—” 

“There are no ‘buts. I have said 
all I have got to say.” 

There was no help for it, and Tom 


had to yield with the best grace he 
could, but it was with a flushed face 
that he told his companions that he was 
not going to swim after all. It mad- 
dened him to see the sneering laugh 
with which the news was greeted by 
Jack Hill; and he felt bitter and bad 
when it was whispered to him by 
Dicky that Jack had said, “He's 
afraid.” Afraid! He thought thic was 
the cruellest thing his father had ever 
done —he who talked of valour and 
courage. Tom's temper made him un- 
just ; neither had he yet learned that 
the truest courage is to do what is right 
in spite of being misunderstood, and in 
face of what the world may choose to 


say. 
When afternoon school was dismissed, 
most of the boys went down to the 

ier-head, from which Jack was to take 
his starting plunge. The gale had _in- 
deed passed away, but there was still a 
slight swell on, with a touch of that 
nasty chopping sea which makes swim- 
ming unpleasant, if not dangerous. The 
wash of the waves against the pier-head 
made it rather disadvantageous as a 
starting-point, and on the advice of his 
friends Jack so far gave in as to con- 
sent to start from a point on the shore 
where a projecting ridge of shelving 
gravel broke the rush of the breakin; 
waves. To this place the boys followed 
him in youthful admiration at his pluck. 
Tom had for the time sunk from his 
heroic height, and was compelled to 
hear remarks which made the hot blood 
tingle in his veins. Jack had now 
stripped, and turned to Tom with a 
final parting challenge. 

“ Are you coming, Clarke?” 

“No,” answered ‘Tom, decidedly. 

“You're afraid,” sneered Jack. 

“It’s false!” replied the boy, angrily. 
“T am not afraid to do anything you 
dare do.” 

“Will you just wait till L come back, 
and welll talk about that. I’m off, 
boys.” and dashing into the surf he 
sprang forward, and breasted the waves 
with long strokes. 

The boys ran round ina body to the 
pier-head, where they could have a 
clear view of the swimmer and_ his 
course. With throbbing hearts they 
watched him rising and falling on the 
swelling waves. now cleaving his way 
through a curling crest, anon sliding 
down the great green hollow. Gradu- 
ally the head of the lad grew less and 
less distinct, till it became a mere speck 
in the tumbling white and green. 

And now he had reached the buoy. 
They saw him, like some tiny living 
thing, drag himself slowly up the side. 
He stood on it and waved his arms to 
them. They answered him with a 
cheer, which the wind drove over their 
heads, and swept backward to the land. 
Jack rested for a little on the swaying 
buoy, and then, with a long plunge, he 
was making his way to the shore with 
sweeping arms. But he did not come 
hack with the same vigorous stroke 
that had carried him out. Slowly, 
slowly, he made his way, He had 
covered but half the distance, and now! 
he had surely stopped. A sudden terror 
came over the de A wild cry, faint 
but terrible, was swept down to them 
on the wind. The swimmer’s hands 
were waved once more, but now in 


distressful signal, and not in triumph. 
He had turned on his back, and lay 
floating in the waves. 

In Tom Clarke’s heart there was a 
fierce struggle for a brief space. ‘The 
anger had passed away, and his gene- 
rous nature was rising in reproach at 
the hot and hard words he had used tc 
his schoolfellow. What was to be done 
He hesitated but fora moment. Duty 
seemed to clash. On one hand was his 
father’s command; on the other a life 
to be saved. It was quickly decided. 

“Here, Sam, you and some of thi 
fellows cut down to the harbour for: 
boat, as fast as you can, and come ou 
for us.” 

Even while he spoke he was throwin; 
off his coat and vest. He half tore hi 
boots from his feet, and almost ere th 
lads knew what had happened Tom ha 
dived from the pier-head and was swim 
ming seaward. Sam speedily picke 
out four boys and ran along the sez 
wall, and taking possession of a boa 
they came up the harbour, bendin 
steadily to the oars. The other lad 
stood on the pier-head, watching Tor 
as he made his way out to his schoo 
fellow. Tom was always a splendi 
swimmer, but the lads thought the 
had never seen him doing better tha 
to-day. He was swimming on his sid 
his right shoulder cleaving the wat: 
and his right hand ever and anon cu 
ting through the waves, as he ploughe 
his perilous way. He seemed qui 
reckless in his noble haste. dashir 
heedlessly through the chopping se: 
and long rollers. 

cheer burst from every lust 
throat. Men had gathered there no: 
and women too were watching the lac 
“Hurrah! Hurrah!” and the bo 
fairly shouted for joy. But the boys 
the water were not safe yet. Jack w 
almost fainting when Tom reached hi 
and put his left arm round him, as 
lay floating, weak and helpless. I 
could do nothing for himself, and Ton 
Rud rush had left him almost breat 
less. 

It was well for him, well for bot 
that he had thought of getting the be 
out. . 

“ How heavy hé is,” thought Tom, 
with failing strength he feebly foug 
his way back with his dragging burde 
It seemed to him that he must nec 
let go or perish himself. But he stru 
the thought from his heart, and he 
on manfully. Strange noises filled | 
head, strange visions floated before | 
eyes. He seemed to be sinking, sir 
ing, sinking. But see! isnot that t 
boat? And is not that Sam’s vo 
shouting out, “Hold on, Tom, my tx 
We'll have you out in a minute 
Then all grew dark, and the next thi 
Tom recollected was the little bedra 
he knew so well. And that was 
mother’s face bending over him! A 
surely that was his father’s voice wl 

ering gentiy to the doctor. Hon 

ome! Tom Clarke thought he } 
never known what a sweet little b 
room was his till that night. 

That day made a man of Tom. 
had brought the best of him to lig 
and had swept away some of the wc 
of him. It had taught him the 
ference between valour and bravac 
it had also taught him somewhat 
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charity and kindness. It knit Jack | 
Hill to him with bonds of love and 

gratitude, and in so far as it did that | 
made a nobler lad of Jack, while it | 
taught Tom that even in those of whom | 


we judge most harshly there may be good 
under all. Captain Clarke had never 
been known to praise his son in the 
presence of strangers before, but it was 
reported he had said to the doctor, 


“Yes, sir. Tom’s disobedience to-day 
has pleased me better than all the 
obedience of his life. He took his life 
in his hands at the call of duty.” 

(To be evntinued.) 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G. 
Author of “A Smuggling Adventure,” ““Cacus and Hercules, 


Yormse less important than the in- 
a) troduction of a pair of swans as 
denizens of the lake. The idea had | 
inated in her brain while the ex- 
ion was in progress. She took | 
unch interest in the work, and often 
sneouraged the labourers by her 
presence, and had cold tea sent out 
cgularly at stated intervals for their , 
nfreshment. She waited with im- | 
satience for the com pletion of the work, 
ad kept an eye upon the rain-gauge, 
cad often measured the depth of the 
eater, when it began to rise in the 
pnd, with the top of her parasol. She 
wondered if the puddling was proof 
winst the escape of the precious 
iyaid, and had grave doubts on this 
int, until the rains and snows of a 
turd winter had proved her anxiety to 
\« groundless, and in all its fair propor- 
‘ens the watery store lay outspread. 
Then when her doubts were dispelled 
the had cast about for means to gratify 
fer desire. 

he had inquired of the fishmonger, 
tat he did not deal in swans, and he 
‘oldn't say as how he knew much 
ut the habits of such poultry. She 
asked at Hook Mill, and the miller 
aid he didn’t go in for ornamental 
nttle what wouldn’t bring grist to the 
al She had asked at the various 
ams, but could not get any practical 
csistance. Farmer Genge gave out as : 
s* he didn’t believe swans was 
utketable_ game—leastways he could 
povide a nice brood of young ducks, or 
‘brace of geese—but Miss Porchester’s 
*art Was set upon swans, and no baser 
ipeds of the feathered race should 
uurp their place in her affections. 

Miss Porchester had a small but com- 
frtable income of her own, and there- 
tr she might have purchased swans 
therown sweet will with no one to 
ay her nay, had she so decided. But 
ing that they were to be located upon 
'» lake in her brother's ,estate, it 
~~med only proper and consistent with 
-xerly duty that she should consult 
‘+ brother upon the question. She had 
wady tried to 
lit cannot be disguised that she met 
rth but secant encouragement. The 
ixetor very decisively put his weighty 
fe upon the scheme: 

Swans, Rachel! What in the world 
* you want with swans? Whatever 
ado, don’t go getting swans! What 
would you do vith them when the pond 
ted up? There will not be a drop of 
iter in it by the end of June, and the 


robe his sentiments, | 


' the idea. 


CYCNOTRAGEDIA: 
A SWAN TRAGEDY. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Why, you would have to keep them in 
the drawing-room, and feed them on 
bread-and-milk with a tea - spoon. 
Whatever you do, Rachel, don’t go get- 
ting swans !” 

“Well, John, if you positively refuse 
to allow it, of course there is an end of 
But it seems a pity, when 

ou have had the expense of making a 
lake in the grounds, that it should be 
deprived of its greatest ornament. In 
every park-like estate which boasts a 
piece of water there are swans. They 
are the most graceful birds, and when 
properly domesticated become very 
much attached to people.” 

“Humph!” said the Doctor, “that’s 
just what I object to. I remember 
some at Uncle George's, fifty years ago, 
which became so very much attached to 
me that I could never go past them 
without their laying hold of my leg and 
nipping a piece out of it. did not 
care much to encourage such attach- 
ment, I can tell you. But perhaps those 
were improperly domesticated, or the 
species may have shared in the general 
advance of the nineteenth century, and 
learnt to show their attachment with 


Jess inconvenience ta the attachee than | 


did those.” 


Miss Porchester smiled at 


her | 


brother's recollections of his childhood, | 


and remembered her own ‘terror of 


those self-same swans, and thought it ! 


best to drop the question for the pre- 
sent. But her mind was not one whit 
shaken in its purpose, and she resolved 
to await her opportunity and again 
ventilate the question when a favour- 
able moment might occur. 

It so happened that a few days later 
she saw an advertisement in a local 
paper, announcing a pair of full-grown 
swans for sale on very reasonable terms, 
and this announcement again whetted 
her appetite. 

There was a high tide in the pond, 


and the sun was shining brilliantly that ; 


afternoon, as she sat under the trees 
with the newspaper in her hand, when 
the Doctor came up. 

“Ah, Rachel, the lake looks uncom- 
monly pretty to-day. How the ducks 
do enjoy it! They give life to the 
scene. Really it was a very happy 
thought making it. If it wasn’t for the 
bother of it, that notion of yours about 
swans was not bad. But they would 
be an extra anxiety, and it would never 
do for the boys to go home with slices 
taken piotiiecuonaly out of their legs. 
A storm in a teacup would be a trifle 


Livrable birds would perish of thirst. | compared to the hurricane in a swan- 


S., 


* etc., ete. 


pond, which such an occurrence would 
arouse in the parental.mind.” 

Miss Porchester looked upon this as 
a definite step towards gaining her 
brother’s concession. She at once ridi- 
culed the idea of swans ever being 
fierce, and said she would willingly be 
held_responsible for the behaviour of 
any birds she might procure. And as 
he said nothing in reply—his thoughts 
being doubtless occupied with more 
important matters—she quietly con- 
cluded that silence gave consent. So 
when she went into the house she wrote 
to the address advertised, enclosing a 
cheque for five pounds, and requested 
that the swans might be forwarded 
upon the following Wednesday, which 
was the day whereon our party was to 
go to Parlemont Castle. The swans 
could easily be driven over to Hightield 
House in a cart, and she thought she 
would have them comfortably settled 
on their watery home while her brother 
was absent, that he might not be 
tempted to regret the permission (?) he 
had so kindly given. 

The drag had arrived at the appointed 
time, and started on the expedition, 
bearing its freight of happy boys, with 
Dr. Porchester in command, and leaving 
behind a more or less disconsolate 
crew; for it was one thing to show 
little concern for good marks durin, 
term, and so fail to attain the covet 


’ treat, and another to realise the disap- 


pointment incurred by failure. The 
author regrets to say that he was 
among the number of unsuccessful can- 
didates. How it happened he never 
could explain; but accidents will some- 
times occur despite every precaution. 

The master left in charge of those at 
home was one who had come at the be- 
ginning of term—Mr. Marsden—a gen- 
tleman who was not perhaps thoroughly 
efficient in his office, yet one who had 
perfect confidence in his own ability to 
see that all things went on well durin, 
the absence of his commander-in-chie: 
The derelicts were severally provided 
with work on paper, sums, and exer- 
cises, sufficient to ensure two hours’ 
work before dinner and the same 
amount afterwards; and the papers 
were to be shown up to the Dootor on 
his return. 

We had been at work more or less 
satisfactorily for an hour, when the 
sound of wheels upon the drive an- 
nounced the approach of a vehicle. 

Somehow the report had got about 
that the swans were to arrive that day. 
Miss Porchester had told old John te 
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be on the spot, that his services might 
be available for helping to instal the 
birds in their new domains. And old 
John had communicated the news to 
one or two of his chums. Therefore at 
the sound of wheels some of us pricked 
up our ears, and those who were sitting 


near the windows stood up and looked | 


secing the master and boys appear upon 
the scene, thought that such an addition 
to her force might prove a valuable as- 
sistance. She exhorted Mr. Marsden to 


lend a helping hand, and he with the 
gallantry of a true knight enlisted in 
the service of a lady in distress, came 
forward with ready zeal. 


The boys 


“We beheld the driver of the cart, assisted by John Carey, vainly attempting to lift the crate.” 


out. They saw a cart with a rge 
crate in it, behind the bars of which 
were imprisoned the snow-white forms 
of a fine pair of swans. The informa- 
tion was immediately spread among the 
rest of the community. 

Excitement was aroused. Every one 
wanted to look out of window. There 
was a general restlessness and_ talking 
above a whisper, and Mr. Marsden 
found it a hopeless task attempting to 
still the agitation. 

“Please sir, the swans have come! 
Oh, sir, mayn’t we go out and see them ? 
Oh, sir, sirr, sirrrrr !” 

“No, sit down ; goon with your work. 
Sit down ; I will look out and see what 


is going on. 

Mr. Marsden went to the schoolroom 
door and partially opened it. The boys 
one by one shuffled along the forms and 
edged nearer, and gradually formed a 
crowd behind him. Then somehow the 
door got opened wider, and the pressure 
increasing from behind forced the mas- 
ter out into the open, and the boys near- 
est him followed, and the rest pushed on 
—until by gentlebutirresistible force the 
whole company found itself outside the 
schoolroom. 

We beheld the driver of the cart, 
assisted by John Carey, vainly attempt- 
ing to lift the crate out of the cart. The 
two swans, evidently apprehending foul 
play, defended their castle right 
valiantly—darting swift strokes with 
their powerful bills at the rash hands 
which ventured to take hold of the 
erate. 

Miss Porchester was on the doorstep 
superintending the operations, and en- 
couraging the men to be brave. But 
clearly it was no pleasant task. Old 
John had two fingers of his right hand 
in his mouth. The driver of the cart 
was examining his left thumb with 
anxious concern. The cook had come 
to the rescue armed with a frying-pan 
and a pair of tongs. Miss Porchester, 


crowded round to see the show, and the 
swans nothing daunted nerved them- 
selves for the contest against such 
heavy odds. 

The performance was now developing 
itself upon the lines of that episode of 
immemorial fame recorded in our nur- 
sery rhymes, when four-and-twenty 
tailors went to catch a snail: the best 
man among them durst not touch its 
tail. Then it suddenly struck the driver 
of the cart that it was hardly advisable 
to uncart the swans at the back door of 


: the fortunes of war. 


On arriving there the cart was backe 
into such a position that the era 
might be tilted on to the landing-stac 
without much difficulty or danger. ‘TI 
operation was accomplished by aid « 
the oars, with no further accident tha 
the breaking of some of the lattice wor 
of the crate. But this apparent 
trivial disaster gave a ditlerent turn! 
For the swa 
took advantage of the opening .n 
manner dangerous to the legs of ar 
one within the reach of their necks. 1] 
orange bill of the male bird kept shoc 
ing forth from the crate with saviy 
impetuosity, and the paler bill of |i 


| mate darted no less rapidly in su 


" out. 


port. 
The cart now drew away from tl 
ier, and some of the boys crowded u 
aughing and jostling one another. a1 
going nearer to the dangerous bir 
than strict prudence dictated. 

Those behind pressed on those in fror 
and as the hustling grew brisker, sou 
one suggested in a whisper to push t 
swans, crate and all, into the wat: 
Whether by accident or on purpose, t 
suggestion was immediately carri 
A few surreptitious kicks sate 
delivered soon sent the crate to the ve 
verge of the pier, and one more topp! 
it over into the pond. 

It was a comical sight, perhaps nev 
before witnessed by a parcel of scho 
boys. The swans certainly appreciat 
the change of circumstances. Th 
paddled about and sipped the watera 
nibbled the weeds, and seemed not at 
distressed by the prison-house whi 
surrounded them. 

Miss Porchester was thankful to: 
the birds safe upon the water, but s 
could not consent to the ridiculc 
farce of leaving them in that ext 
ordinary situation. If any friends cal: 
and asked to see the lake, they wor 


“At last, in spite of the most valiant opposition on the part of the swans, a gap was made 
in their prison-house sufficiently large to admit of their escap:.” 


the establishment. Better were it to 
take them down to the lake, where no 
doubt the sight of the water would 
pacify their nervous excitement and re- 
store confidence. This suggestion re- 
ceived the lady’s approval, and the 
cavalcade, escorted by Old John, Mr. 
Marsden, the boys, and Miss Porchester 
bringing up the rear, proceeded towards 
the pond. 


think her crazy to allow such a state 
things to exist. She would have to 
plain that three men and twenty-f 
joys were not competent to releas 
pair of swans from a crate. Such 
admission would be really too absi 
What could be done to mend matter 
Old John, by virtue of his years . 
experience, was the first to offe: 

suggestion. He took off his hat 
[mop 


“BIRDS AT HOME."—No. 2. 


(Visited for the “ Boy's OWN Parer”™ by ARTHUR W. ALLEN.) 


Food.—Insects, worms, birds’ eggs. Young birds, 


SAND MARTIN. 
Pd. —Insects. 
Je—Loosely constructed of hay, rootlets, etc. ; 
lined with feathers. 


Puttin of Nest.In an angle, or shelf, at the end 
of along hole, bored by the birds in walls 


THE COMMONJAY 


of sand and gravel pits, or the sandbanks 
of railway cuttings. 
Eogs.—Four to five. 

The little diagram, ‘The Entrance Halls,” is from 
an exact. cast of a sandbank, and the tunnels worked 
by these little birds were, on being measured, found 
to be of the following depths :— 

No. 1, 2 ft. long. 


Nest. 


Position of 


grain, berries, etc. 


Externally ragged, being formed of sticks 
and twigs. 


‘est.—Usually in a high bush or fork of 
sapling or tree, but carefully concealed. 


Eags.—Five to six. 


Nos. 2 and 3 run into a common passage 2 ft. 8 in, 


| long. 


Nos. 4 and 6, 2 ft. 4 in. long. 

No. 5 was abendoned, a stone preventing the 
birds from completing it. 

No. 8, 2 ft. 7 in. long. 

Nos. 7 and 9 went right through the embankment 
without nests. 
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mopped his face with his red pocket- And the boys growing impatient | brance of the events to which | 
handkerchief, for it was somewhat  clamoured for the birds to be set free. , alluded. 

moist after his exertions, and gave his | Whereupon the lady gave the word for The boys, at Miss Porchester’s con 
opinion as how swans was dangerous John Carey to liberate them at once. _,_ mand, stood massed in a strong phalar 
hanimales when excited, and they two “Well, Madam, to be sure, if you gives | about twenty yards off; and every or 


identical birds had been bothered out such horders I am bound to obey them, | was fixed in close attention upon Joh 
of all knowledge. He didn’t mean to cost what it may. But I make so bold Carey’s naval and military tactics. 
blame any one, though he did think the , as te say I hopes I shan’t be blamed for At last, in spite of the most valia: 
young gents had been too owdacious in the consequences. For I ’’xpectsas how | opposition on the part of the swans, 
pushing them into the water before the Doctor will be rayther put out if gap was made in their prison-hou 
they wus ready. Howsomever, he and the birds doa mischief to any of the sufficiently large to admit of the 
the driver wus just going to manage it young gents. Howsomever, if you hor- escape. ‘The male swan was first 
so nicely if only they had been left | ders it, mum, as I said before, lam discover, during one of his wilde 
alone. _ bound to obey. P’raps you’ll excuse me lunges, that he could freely move | 
“Well now, Madam, when I comes to | putting on my leathern apron and neck and wings. Then with a flutteri: 
consider it, I has my doubts as to; gloves when I goes to get the tools, _ scramble and the loss of many feathe 
whether them birds have had their | mum?” he emerged upon the waters and utter 
quills cut. They say as how the stroke “Oh, certainly, John; pray take | a series of defiant snorts (possil: 
of aswan’s wing is enough to break a | every precaution, and I will tell the , equivalent to sneezing or blowing } 
man’s leg ; and to judge from their be- | young gentlemen to stand away from nose) as he flapped his wings a: 
haviour I question whether it would be | the ind so there will be no risk.” revelled in liberty. His mate, tindi 
what you may call safe to let em out, , Old John shambled off, and presently herself alone, with a wider range of c 
for fear of their doing a mischief.” reappeared, arrayed in his jeathern coat ; servation and movement, soon saw t 
Mr. Marsden approved the wisdom of ' of mail and gauntlets, and armed with possibility of escape; and after mu 
this advice, with a proviso that it was , a hammer and screw-driver. He pro- | flapping and _ fluttering she likewi 
undoubtedly ridiculous to leave the ceeded to embark and navigate the paddled out of the imprisoning bars. 
swans in such unnatural imprisonment. | punt towards the crate. Then dex- Old Carey had performed his ta 
If there was any fear of their proving \ terously steering the latter by the | with comparative immunity — frc 
dangerous they might be secured by a ' former to the bank, he drew up his wounds. And now he stuck the imp 
strong cord attached toone of their legs | craft alongside, and prepared for a ments in his belt, and punted back 


and anchored to the bank. That would | naval engagement. , the landing-stage, towing the d 
give them partial freedom and prevent Mr. Marsden made some facetious re- | mantled crate astern. And on the w 
any unpleasant accidents. mark about Xerxes and the battle of he looked over his shoulder with 

The driver turned up his nose with Salamis—I think he quoted poetry— | grimace of prophetic warning, and 1 
undisguised contempt at such sugges- | but Miss Porchester apparently failed | clouds of the Doctor's displeasi 


tions, and said there wasn’t a cannibal | to see the joke, being either too pre-oc- | brooded over his mental horizon. 
inSkamcatcherker what would be guilty | cupied with the serious matter on hand, (To be continued.) 
of such barbarious cruelty. ‘ or else being rather misty in her remem- 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 
A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


The day was a brilliant one, and - 
heat quite overpowering. 

At first Norbert had some difficu 
in recollecting what had happened. 

He found himself on his back, thra 
down doubtless by the first shock of 
cataclysm, on an Arab divan_unc 
neath the ebony, shelf in the Hall 
Motors. Everything around was in « 
order; the furniture scattered ali 
and the electric apparatus twisted, wi 
the magnetometer lay on the grou 
broken, as also were all the objects m 
of porcelain. Gertrude, Fatima, 
doctor, the baronet, and the valet 
round about, some on the sofa, wh 
the earthquake had found them, 
others on the matting that covered 
floor. 

Norbert’s first care was to run to 
assistance of Mdlle. Kersain, wh 
name, as we know, had been the las: 
his lips. She was in a deep swoon, 
otherwise apparently unharmed. 
pulse beat feebly, and a faint : 
came through her half-opened ‘ 
From her Norbert instinctively tur 
to the doctor. He was crouched uz 
= the arm-chair, where, when the sk 
= i CHAPTER XIX.—AFTER THE CATASTROPHE. came, he had been. quietly drinking 
tea. Seemingly his alarm had pa 
off into sleep, for Norbert just touc 
him on the arm, and he awoke, rubl 

T was broad daylight. A deepsilence , intensity of the silence was remark- | his eyes vigorously, and looking al 

reigned in the Tehbali observatory, | able. It was, in the strictest sense, a | him in evident astonishment. 
when Norbert opened his eyes. The | deathlike silence. jumped to his feet, but for a mi) 


y A. 


LAURIE 
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susilentasif stupefied. Then turning 
tw Norbert, he said, 

“What has happened to us?” 

“Teannot say ; but it is a blessing 
to see you - again. Come to your 
ue first. There she is, quite uncon- 
scous. 

letting himself be led to the sofa, the 
detor took the girl’s hand and felt her 
pulse, mechanically, as it were, stand- 
ng there silent and motionless, as if he 
lad no power to speak. 

“Her ‘pulse beats, at all events, does 
itnot?” impatiently asked Norbert, 
who had seized her other hand. “ What 
ght to be done ?” a 

With, as it seemed, a tremendous 
efort of the will the doctor muttered 
dreamily the words, 

“Medicine chest !” 


Norbert understood. He ran into the’ 
adjoining office to fetch the chest, 
xambling on the way over Virgil, who 
ay insensible on the floor, and quickly 
hastened back. 


atle bottle so labelled out of its case, 
and held it under Gertrude’s nostrils, 
roistening at the same time her temples 
forehead. The rapid evaporation 
he fluid was instantly followed by a 
sation of freshness, which soon re- 
tved the young girl. She opened her 
5, sat up on the couch, and looked 


veut her with astonishment. 


Look,” he added, “ she is 


viking up.” 

~Fatima,” repeated Gertrude. “ Poor 
ct girl, you were very frightened, 
tem you not?” 

“Oh, yes, dreadfully frightened ! 
Px: itis ‘all over now. See, mistress, 
\an walk again.” 

dae made two or three steps, and 
fog herself into Gertrudes out- 
Sretched arms. 

Norbert had gone off to attend to the 

ronet. 

“He is only stunned, like the others, 
td you don’t seem to be quite yourself, 
Setor, even now,” continued Norbert ; 
‘1good dose of ether will not do you 

harm.” 

saying, he suited the action to the 
‘rd. and brought the doctor round 
¥:h his own remedy. 
“Itis true,” said Briet, “I feel quite 
still. Many thanks, dear Mauny, 
ar attentions. Now we must see 
Coghill. His pulse is marvellously 
vk, quite threadlike, in fact. How- 
. let’s hope he will be all right. 
ter rub his head with brandy, I 
k. I willdo it if you will attend 
Uthe other one.” 

“To that individual there who was 
& cause of all this topsy-turvy busi- 
‘st Do you think I am going to 
tend to that fellow? No. irgil 
sues before Smith. I shall look after 
4s first.” Ae 

Hastening into the adjoining com- 


Wer 


partment, Norbert raised that worthy 
servant from his hard couch on the floor, 
and rubbed and shook him till at last 
he showed signs of life. 

“Halloa! It is daylight! And we 
are still alive!” cried Virgil, awakening 
to the consciousness of his surroundings. 
“IT didn't expect to be here after that 
earthquake !” 

Meanwhile, thanks to Briet, both Sir 
Bucephalus and his valet were once 
more astir. The latter’s personal ap- 
pearance was not improved by an 
enormous bump on the forehead. He 
sat up on the matting, and stared about 
him_ aimlessly, without apparently 
realising that he had been the direct 
cause of the catastrophe. 

“T really don’t know why we should 
keep the windows closed,” said Norbert. 
“The heat is suffocating !” 

No sooner, however, had he thrown 
open the two French windows, when a 
violent gust of wind blew them to 
again. This was very odd, for the cur- 
rent of air came from within, and every 
other opening was still closed. Norbert 
was looking round to find out the reason 
when Gertrude exclaimed from the 
other window, 

“What a very strange view ! I never 
saw anything hke it! The earthquake 
must have turned everything upside 
down all round us !” 

Every one ran to see what was the 
matter. 

The changes were indeed remarkable. 
In place of the yellow sandy plain that 
formerly stretched in uniform monotony 
almost to the very foot of Tehbali, 
broken only here and there by a few 
undulations, they now beheld an abyss 
whence rose up sharply-detined serrated 
mountains. 

It appeared as if at some time or 
other the crust had given way under 
the influence of some mighty subterra- 
nean force that had torn up the surface 
and redistributed it in weird, fantastic 
forms. 

Bright red, staring yellow, pale blue, 
and violet-coloured rocks stood out on 
every side ina medley of colour that 
was far from pleasing to theeye. In the 
ravines flowed lava of every hue, similar 
to that found on Vesuvius and Etna. It 
was, in fact, evident that they were 
real volcanic craters, now extinct and 
silent. There they were side by side, 
of every imaginable height and size. 

It was impossible to estimate the dis- 
tance properly, for by a strange optical 
illusion the rocks that were furthest 
stood out asclearly as the near ones, 
down to the least little detail. Instead 
of diminishing gradually to the vanish- 
ing point, they were so boldly defined 
against the sky that it seemed almost 
as if it were possible to touch their 
bright-coloured edges. 

nother remarkable circumstance 
was that the shadows were as clearly 
portrayed in the blinding light as were 
the rocks themselves. They were all as 
black as ink, without any gradation or 
penumbra. 

The aspect of the landscape was more 


terrifying and spectral than can be 
conceived. There was no trace of life 
anywhere. Neither bird, bush, nor 


blade of grass was to be seen: nor was 
the silence broken by the sound of any 
trickling brook. The impression left 


upon the mind was that of utter soli- 
tude, desolation, and death. 

Another strange phenomenon was to 
be noted. Although the sun shone in 
the full blaze of his meridian splendour 
on the bare and dreary waste, myriads 
of starry constellations were apparent 
in the deep gloom of the sky. The 
effect was startling. It was similar to 
that produced by hghted candles round 
a funeral bier in broad daylight. 

As to the hostile Mahdist and Arab 
camps that had encircled the Peak of 
Tehbali, they were nowhere to be seen ! 
All trace of them had disappeared. The 
catastrophe had deothingly swallowed 
up tents, batteries, men, and beasts ! 

But the strangest fact was the great 
height from which they now looked 
down. It seemed as if, in the general 
upheaval, the earth at the foot of the 
mountain had shrunk at the same time. 
This was the general impression. Their 
eyes had been accustomed for a long 
while to the vertical distance of fifteen 
or sixteen hundred yards scparating 
them from the plain ; but this was some- 
thing quite different, for they looked 
down now from a height of at least 
three or four millions of yards, perhaps 
even more. 

Amazement kept them all silent. They 
were spellbound. 

On a sudden, Norbert darted to the 
door and ran on to the esplanade, as 
if a new idea had struck him. 

But he had taken only a few steps 
when he felt himself greatly oppressed. 
The blood mounted to his brain, he 
pasped for breath, staggered, and had 

ut just time to get back to the obser- 
vatory. He was on the point of suffo- 
cation. As soon as he got indoors he 
felt relieved at once. Mis lungs re- 
sumed their function, and he breathed 
freely again. To the general surprise, 
he rushed to the half-open door, and 
slammed it vioiently ; then, hurrying 
to the two windows, he carefully stop- 
ped up every crevice with all the bits of 
rag he could lay hands on. 

“What are you doing?” said the 
baronet. “Are you afraid of a draught?” 

“T am hoarding up the little amount 
of air that we have,” answered Norbert. 
“When we have used up what we have 
now, we shall have no more !” 

They looked at each other with curio- 


sity. 

Tad the catastrophe, perchance, 
turned even his well-balanced brain? 
Was he under some temporary halluci- 
nation? 

He read the thought in the doctor's 
eyes, and could not repress a smile. 

“Oh, make yourselves easy,” he said, 
“Tam not mad. But I have something 
to tell you which is of much greater 
importance, and of which you are far 
from having the least suspicion! Ma- 
demoisclle,” he continued, turning to 
Gertrude, “are you strong enough to 
hear a great surprise, and, I fear, a 
painful one?” 

Gertrude grew pale; but she looked 
at him bravely. x 

“Speak on,” she replied, with her 
usual calm dignity. “1 promise to be 
courageous, whatever it is.” 

“Listen, then. Awhile ago you were 
remarking upon the extraordinary 
changes in our surroundings ; you at- 
tributed them, and doubtless _you still 

[attribute 
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THE MORNING, 
EARLY! 
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flows a - wake, To greet the day, for work or play, With 


| First, &c., verses. 
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The world seems new-created then, And when, alas! the summer's fled, | The heavy task is lighter then, 
The alt with music rings ; And autumn worns grow chill ; And authors far less tough, 
Our e-ger feet seem horne along, You know when you can work the best— | And “props” and “rid. rs” solve themselves, 
Like Mercury's, on wings. So get up early stil. | They s,2m quite easy stuff! 
The river then invites a plunge, Your brain is clear, your mem'ry quick, And paradigms their m: Busters lose, 
So bright its waters gleam : You bless your lucky atars— We learn our verbs like men— 
‘No better time than this to swim, For easy ‘tis to construe then, | And all irregularities 
Aod float along the stream. —CHorvs. And quite a joy to parse. - CHORUS. Seem very harmless then !—CHoRUS. 
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attribute them, to the catastrophe that | drawn up by the attraction of the 


had nigh been the death of us all. Well, 
it is no such thing! Nothing has 
changed around us; of that I am cer- 
tain. Jt is we who have changed place. 
We are no longer in a state of siege, 
we are castaways! We are no longer 
in the Soudan, we are no longer in 
Africa, nor even on the terrestrial 
globe! We have been transported— 
to the moon !” 

“To the moon cried Sir Buce- 
phalus. “Do you mean to say that the 
rocks and craters around us are part of 
the lunar landscape?” 

“ Precisely so,” replied Norbert. “I 
have not yet studied the question sutii- 
ciently to be able to tell you how it has 
happened that the disaster has trans- 
ported us and all our belongings from 


i 


the plateau of Tehbali to a lunar pla- | 


teau, but there can be no doubt that | 


we were blown into the air, and then 


moon.” 
“That is only an hypothesis of yours.” 
“But the fact remains that we are 
actually transplanted to a new world, 
separated from our own by an immense 


distance, and there is every proof that | 


this new world can be no other than 
the moon! You can see for yourselves 
that everything now before your eyes 
is quite different from an earthly land- 
scape! For my part, as I have just 
been out, [ can affirm that the exterior 
atmosphere (if, indeed, it exists at all) 
is absolutely unbreathable.” 

“Tn one word,” said Gertrude, gently, 
“you have come to the conviction that 
we are on the moon ?” 

“T have so little doubt of it,” replied 


Norbert, “that I have already taken | 


the most pressing measures for our 
safety by closing our doors and win- 
dows.” 


| “Well, well ; there is nothing so ver 
; dreadful about it, after all,” said Ger 
rude, cheerfully, to reassure the terrifie 

Fatima ; “it was always your intentio 
| to get on the moon if you could.” 
i “The prospect, anyhow, is far fro: 

cheerful,” said the baronet, “if it is tru 
! which I am not at all sure about ye 
| One wouldn’t mind the fact of being o 
, the moon ; but it is quite another thin 
| to be without air! And when I thin 
’ that we owe it all to that imbecile!” | 
| added, with a furious look at Smith. 
| The unhappy valet was already sufi 

ciently terror-stricken at finding hin 
| self on the moon, and now to be blame 

for it, in the righteous indignation « 
\ his master, was quite too much! H 
| knees gave way under him, and he san 
in a heap on the ground, mutterir 
between his teeth— 

“Smith ! you're an idiot !” 

(To ve continued.) 


N compliance with many requests respect- 
ing our recent volume of ‘ Indoor 
Games and Recreations,” we herewith sup: 
ply further elementary instructions relating 
to the game of Chess. 
THE NOTATION 
(According to the International system). 


The six kinds of chessmen are distin- 
guished by the letters from K to P, thus: 


@oweiaA” & 
K LC ow© N OO P 


wwk am it 


The squares of the board are indicated 
iby letters and numbers, thus : 


T BLACK. | 


18 | g8 | b8 


{6 | g6 | hé 


fa! go hs 
f4 | ga, ht 


WHITE. | 


The board is so placed that white square 
is at the right-hand corner of either player 
—that is, the syuares a8 and h} are white. 

For playing an ordinary vame, the thirty- 
two m2n are placed as follows: The white 
officers in the first row, the white pawns in 
the second, the black officers in the eighth, 
and the black pawns in the seventh. The 
K's are placed on el and e8, the L's on dl 
and d8; the N’s on el, fl, c8, and f8; the 
O’s on bl, gl, b8, and g8; and the M’s on 
al, hl, a8, and h8. The L's stand on their 

- own colours. 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 
PART I. 


White and Black move alternately. The 
movements of the pieces are either parallel 
to the sides or along the diagonals of the 
squares, except those of the O, as explained 
below, One piece is moved at a time, ex- 
cept under extraordinary circumstances, 
when two are moved. Pieces of diflerent 
colours can take each other thus: The one 
is removed and the other put into its place, 
with one exception of the P shown below. 
A move is described by naming the piece 
and the square to which it moves; some- 
times also the square from which it comes 
must be stated. 


THE ENGLISH NoTATION. 


Q = Queen, 
Knight, P 


al=Q R aq. square, 
a2=QR2 R’s second square, a3 = 
QR3; Kt _ sq.; cl=Q B sq. 3 
hl = K Rsq., h2=K R2, ete. The same 


names are given to the squares in Black's 
territory, namely—e8 = K sq. ; a8 = Q Raq., 
a7 =QK 2, a6 = QR3, ete. When a white 
P stands on f4, it is described as ‘The P 
on K 6 4,” but when a black P is posted on 
f4, it is stated as ‘The Pon K B5.” The 
move of a white N from d6 to b4 is described 
as‘ BtoQ Kt4;” but a black N moving 
to b4 is mentioned as ‘‘ B toQ Kt 5.” Add- 
ing a white P on h6, and a black P on f5 is 
this: Add a white P at White’s K KR 6, and 
a black P at Black’s K B 4. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF THE MEN, 


The K (King) moves to any of the 
t surrounding squares—that is, 
if standing on b4 it can move to a3, 
ad, a5, bd, c5, c4, 3, or b3. The K's terri- 
tory, or domain, consists of nine squares, 
including that on which it stands. 


The L (Lady Queen) can moye in the 
rows, files, or diagonals in all direc- 
tions, as far as the lines are open. If 
standing on d5, it can move to cd, b5, a5; 
d6, d7, d8; e5, £5, g5, h5; d4, d3, d2, dl; 


aut 


c4, b3, a2; 6, b7, a8; e6, £7, x8 5 e4, 13, ¢ 
or hl. It can in two moves play from d4 
e7 in twelve different ways. 


s+ The M (Monument) moves in rows 
files as far as they are open. Itc 
move from any one square to fourte 
others, From f5 it can play to e5, d5, « 
bd, ad; £6, £7, £8; g5, hd; £4, £3, £2, or f 


The N (Neighbour) moves diagona 
in all directions, as far as the lines: 
open. From 3 it can play to a2; ¢ 
c2, dl; e4, di, e6, f7, or g8. 
4) square of another colour—that is, fr 
d6 it can leap to c4, L5, b7, ¢8, e8, 
f5, or e4. It can make this move whet 
the neighbouring square is occupied 
not. It can make a tour over the bo 
without touching twice any of the six 


four squares, and can thus produce v 
amusing results. 


Be 


The O (Overleaper) leaps to the th 


The P (Pawn) moves straight forwi 

one square at a time, but when st 

ing it may move two squares. 
takes a piece by moving one square diag 
ally in a forward direction to the righ 
left. After a capture it moves stra’ 
forward upon the tile, where it then sta’ 
A white Pon d2 can move to d3 or d4, 
no piece must stand in the way, and it 
take a black piece on ¢3 or e3. It n 
moves or takes backwards. Having me 
two squares, it may be taken by a host’ 
standing on either side next to it in 
same row, and then this hostile P occu 
that square over which the P had pas 
A white P moving from b2 to bt ca 
taken by a black P standing on a4o 
and after removing the P from b4 the t 
P is placed on b3. This capture can 
take place immediately iu passing. If { 
should be no other move lett, except ta 
a P in passing, then chis capture mur 
made. When a P reaches its last squt 
must be promoted to the rank of any o 
of the same colour then off the board 
if no officer be off the board it remains 
and cannot afterwards be promoted. ' 
the two N's inay be on squares of the 
colour. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE 


‘ai RasBITRY.—It is more with the idea of giving 
hints to our fanciers about breeding, etc., that 
webring The Rabbitry to the front this month. It 
3 pot 80 very long ago that it occupied the first 
pax in these columns, and at that time we spoke 
‘aly about feeding and general treatment. 

Goya, then, who keep rabbita naturally wish to in- 
pase their stock aod sell a few for the sake of 
‘eaetmoney, or to buy books or a cycle withal. 
Vail, both buck aud doe ought to be young, but not 
un young: the former shonid be at least a year old, 
ad the latter fully nine months. Both ought to be 

z. healthy, and in good condition, with a large, 
ica {all eye, and a contented expreasion generally. 
is the peculiar breed, this must depend upon 
varown fancy ; but for the market you must have a 
zt breed, even if not pure. The Normandy rabbit, 
vagh we have never bred them, is a good sort for 
~ lg for food. At four or five months they will 


ar Batlet us tell you here that crossing strains 
eta deal, not only to keep up the size, but the 


ath aswell; and no one who does not now and 
usa infose new blond into his rabbit-court need 
cect to make the fancy pay. 
W- would not advise keeping a doe for stock pur- 
pas over two years in use. She would then be 
seat three years of age, or nearly. But give her 
ather summer if a very good mother. The average 
tunter of litters a year is four, the last litter coming 
t hore about the end of autumn, the first early in 
naz, or rather in the last month of winter. 
‘rabbit is about a month in kindle: number of 
2.from three to eight. When the time comes 
-at for the rabbit to have her litter, see that the 
iis nice and comfortable, and put upa screen in 
tt of the principal apartinent in the hutch, but 
asto exclude the air. Keep the breeding- 

ina very quiet place, where nothing that can 
zghten either by sight or by sound must enter on 
Cy pretext. 

Shen in kindle the food should be very succulent 
+ nike, and extra regularity in {ceding should be 
‘sted «Give a little warm milk-and-water to 
zur. and now and then a mash, also warm. Bread 
2s boiled in water —very little—and some barley- 
va aod a little bran ded to well thicken it. 
2x, however, is not very nourishing. 


JUNE, 


Feed most carefully after the young ure born. Un- 
like guinea-pigs, which are born with hair and with 
their eyes open, all ready for the road, rabbits are 
naked at birth, and helpless and blind. But in two 
weeks’ time they will be all alive and kicking. Now 
is the time to give them a clean bed, but avoid hand- 
ling the yonng,and do not let sightseers do so either. 
Mind this: the strength of the doe must be kept up 
while nursing by all means in your power. She eats 
a lot now, so do not stint her. Leave the youn 
fully six weeks, or even seven, with the mo‘ 
They moult once during this period. 

As to weaning, take away one rabbit at a time, and 
place it in a very warm hutch—not among bi, ones, 

‘ake one away each day. Keep the young in large 
airy hutches, but in a warm place, and be most 
carota that all their surruundings are clean and 

ice. 


for 
er, 


THE Pouttny KuN.—The fine weather ought to 
be with us now; and if the fowls have a grass run, 
and can spend the long summer day wauderiny 
around, looking fur the food they are so fond of, 
returning in the evening for the vespertime handful 
of corn which shall send them happy to rvost, then 
everything must so well in the poultry-run, Cases 
of diarrhvea in puilets or chickens are not rare this 
month or the next, especially if the birds have been 
exposed to draughts and damp. If very bad you 
must take the case in hand energetically, and give a 
teaspoonful of wine and three drops or more of chlo- 
rodyne three or four times a day. (Give rice to eat, 
and barley—boiled for chickens in sweet milk. Put 
chalk in the food, and give more bone-dust. 

Go io now for the summer cleaning and white- 
washing, for the probability is we shall have very 
hot weather ere long. If you have Dorkings who 
want to sit, yo might do worse than set ou ducks’ 
eggs. See that the fowls do not want for fresh water 
and plenty of it, placed vut of the sun and in a clean 
dish, and that the dust-bath is large and well sup- 

lied with earth, ashes, old lime, peat dross, and a 
fundfal or two of sulphur. 


THE PIgkoN Lurt.—We must repent what we said 
In last Dotncs, Keep the loft dry, if you do not 
wish to have your huspital-pens filled with sick birds 
and your breeding arrangements Knocked on the 
head. The effuvia from droppings is productive of 
disease. Give good {oud, adding rive or barley now 
and then to the other grains, peas, etc. 

Sunshine is good in the aviary, 80 is the bath, and 
soft river-water is best. Do not forget gravel and 
old lime, nor fresh water twice a day if needed. 


MONTH. 


THE AVIARY.—The canaries will be very busy in- 
deed wow if you are breeding, wholly engrossed in 
family cares.” Do uot weun young birds too soon 
from soft diet ; but, us soon as they can eat whule 
unbruised seed, remove the nursing cage aud turn 
them into an ordinary flight one, to shift for and 
feed themselves. 

In addition to the egg and biscuit-crumb, the older 
birds who are breeding will have plain black aud 
white seeds, as they are called, but they must also 
have succulent green food. 


THE BEE WorRLD.—Do not neglect to feed your 
swarms, but not over much, Artificial swarming is 
usually resorted to in June. 


THE KENNRL.—We are often pained when on the 
road to see the heartless way dogs are treated by 
being compelled to follow traps or cycles. Pcor 
creatures, with tongues lolling out, with starting 
eyes, half lame, and covered with dust, afraid to 
wait one moment behind to lap a drop of water lest 
they be unable to catch up again. We trust our 
buys do not treat their faithful friends thus, and 
that they will raise their voice against such cruelty 
whenever they have a chance. 

The dog should be allowed plenty of exercise, but 
not over much racing or chasing in the sunshine. A 
swim dves him no end of good now. A clean bed 
and a sweet-smelling kennel are a great treat. So is 
pure fresh water. We need hardly remind the 
reader that a piece of roll brimstone in the water is 
of no more avail than a lump of brick would be. 
But a little sulphur in the food about three times a 
week is useful. Do not forget that Plenty of well- 
boiled and well-mashed greens keeps the blood pure 
and averts danger from mange and other skin com- 
plaints. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—You ought to he able 
almost to see things growing this month. Do not 
give weeds, at all events, much chance to advance, 
Earth-up potatoes. Plant greens. Sow pe: Plant 

If the weather is dry you must water every 
Liquid manure dves great good at this 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—You will 
; have planted out by this time, aud beds and boxes 
ought to be looking very gay. ‘Ware green fly. 
‘They are best removed with the hand from standard 
roses. Mulch roses. Water at eventue. Take up 
tulip bulbs, Put them under cover till dry, then 
store them, Water strawberries, aud put straw down 
under them, 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
By A. TADPOLE, JUN. 


[2 alittle Tadpole, and nothing can I de, 
Liceptto tease the masters, and get intoa “‘stew;” 

The Tuak-book Iam often in, and the Complaint-book 
~well, ; 

Soft my name appears in that I scarcely like to 
tel! 


‘v ove fine summer's day, last term, old Bluestock 
kept we in 

he wying Greece was in Japan, and kicking Roper's 
shin, 

‘a gy class-room sadly sate I, musing on my fate, 

hd tought of Bluestock with disdain, and bool 
and maps with hate. 


‘25¢ through the open window the shouts of those 
= cricket, 

¢* Well bowl'd, sir 1 ‘* Catch that, you muff!” and 
“Cooper, mind your wicket!” 

‘en from the form I rose, and gazed from out the 
window-pane, 

‘ad vish'd that I eould be with them, bat wish’d, 
was! in vain. 


Tha suddenly a joyous thought came flitting thro’ 
=} mind, 

Aad banish'd care, and soothéd me to peace with all 
mankind ; 

“% vindow it was open, no masters were in sight, 

4! from the ground that window was convenient 


ABping height. 


| Thought is the swift precursor of action, you'll agree, 

So up upon the sill I sprang, as briskly as a bee ; 

Alas! it chanc’d that moment, impell'd by adverse 
fate, 

Our feared head-muaster from the school issued with 
step sedate 


walked below, 

Just as I, all unconscious, of the window-frame let 
go— 

Let go! and thro’ the sunlit air my form like arrow 
sped, 

Alighting, boots and all, upon his poor devoted head ! 


I fell—he fell ! Together upon the ground we roll'd ; 

And Hodgson, catching sight of us, in his dismay was 
bow!'d. 

The weight of a fat third-form boy is sometimes more 
than light, 

And when our chief rose from the ground he was in 
awful plight ! 


He glar'd around aud rubbed his poll, as if to ease 
the pain, 

And for some time we feard he'd got concussion of 
the brain. 

For me, I tried to slink away, my modesty was such 

I cared not for publicity--at least, not for so much. 


But with stern glance the muster cried, ‘Ye fellows, 
stop that creature ! 

Oh, he shall pay for this! 
every feature! 


He's made me ache in 


And, passing to the schuol-houre, he my class-room + 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


1 Goto my study, sir,” he yelled, ‘and wait there til 
' Icome!” 
| The horror of those awful words completely struck 


i me dumb. 


What toek place in that study I’ve not courage to 
relate; 

He “‘dropp'd on me” far harder than I dropp'd upon 
his pate ! 

But all that night, and many more, for aches I scarce 
could sleep. 

Be warn'd, O Tadpoles! by my fate, aud ‘Look 
before you leap!” 


THE REGIMENTAL GOUSE. 


In Professor Buchner's latest work, “Love and 
Fidelity in the Antmal World,” occurs a little bio- 
graphy of one of those aquatic fuwls whose name is 
the synonym for simpleton, which goes far to nega- 
tive the old-time saying, “ As silly as a goose.” 

“In the spring of 1533, at Essll, ir Swabia, a gos- 
ling, now famous in song and story, cracked ita shell 
and crept into the light of day in a bakery outhouse, 
As soon as it was able to waddle so far, it was driven 
down every day with its brothe:s and sisters to the 
River Neckar. Very soon, however, the young coose 
gave signs of having been born for higher things 
than to paddle about from day to day in the mud of 
the river's banks. 

Close to the bakery was a cavalry barrack, with a 
sentry, and to this sentry the goose attached herself. 
All attempts to expel her were fruitless, and when 
the watch was removed to the interior of the bar- 
rack, the goose flew over the locked courtyard-gate, 
and quacked joyfully around the object of her biped 
tion. At every possible opportunity she slipped 
away from the boy sent to fetch her home, till at 
Jast an officer of the regiment, atruck by her con- 
stancy of purpose, purchased her of the baker's wife, 
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and had a hte constructed for her in the peigh- 


Deurhond of the sentry ox. Tteneforward -he 
war known as tue ental germe, and apts 
hereeit to iw ow the HAS WALT ary be ae 

No one tn civiaan attire dat pa tk WEP ty Past 
of weang Vly Mitten, and even the captain wie 


eo his teete 


never 
obliged to autuit by hav 
fn the gomme's opinion he went too nar 
i Inty the soldiers on guard re 
affection besides, the wee h 
Tum te ther soodaail by 0 B 
Kive Watice of the approach at the pattn at titue ts 
prevent the nobler on wateh trois aarpiied 
When the regiment chat: ntron bead to 
Ludwigshurg, the regimental geeey: was hot fore ite 
an din the new Ueaie resutued the thread of ber 
on the ald Hoes 
nthe year Ise, when the regiment was marched 


ont to the great nulitary manus res, and the gouse, 
to her chagrin, was forced toy remain behind, she 
conailed herself by seeking the soriety of the men 


tlnels stationed at the maghtouring post and areal. 
The extraordinary bird was posted by the arsenal 
watch when the druma of the returoing regiment 
sounded down the street, and hundreds of persons 
witnessed the foyful excitement inty which she was 
immesiately thrown. The faithful ture few 
several hundred yards to meet the advancing t 
quacking her joyous welcom 

neck, and then marched back tu the barracks in 
front of the drummers with head erect and martial 
tread. Thenceforward the arsenal and post sentries 
were honoured with no more visits, and her com- 
radeship with the mounted watch went ou in the old 
fashion. 

In her sixteenth year she male another chanye 
with the garrison, from Ludwigsturg to Ulm on the 
Danube, without her attachment to the sentry suf- 
fering any diminution thereby. Among the inhiatnt- 
ants of Ulm at that time there could have been few 
who did not visit the cavalry barracks to see the 
celebrated govse ; achoviboys and girls were her 
especial courtiers, but the advances of her own 
species invariably met with contemptuous refectio 

At last, in the January of 1553, she was over- 
taken by the weight of aye. and in the twenticth 
x ar of her life worthily closed her glurious career 

y dying at her post like a true soldier. 
At vim was affected at the tidings of her death, 
and the regiment kept her In faithful remembrance.” 


Correspondence, 


J. W. HELPS.—The articles on Waterton’s method of 
preserving were in the August, September, and 
October parts for 1853. 


Y. J. DE Kaxtzow.—'' Coins, and How They are | 
Found,” was in the March part for 1530. 


Roperick aANp Epo. --The lines are in Lewis Car- 
rolls “Through the Looking-Glass,” of which a 
half-crown edition is now on sale. 


RB. N. Lonovixnp.—To give points and show pro- 
perties of animals would take up far too much 
space here, You must have a bovk if you are to 
expoct any success in breeding any animal. 


‘UN SEYCHELLOIS.—Yours certainly is the first letter 
we have received fron a native of the Seychelles, 
You will flud a series of articles on “The Turning 
Lathe, and How to Make and Use It,” in the Feb- 
ruary and Murch parts for 1446, ‘* The Middy and 
the Moors” began in No. 409. 


Own P aper. 


Kak bee KLGIs 1 Erwad Notch is called Dene, 


fevaaes Dot Wat Ofabh Greek = A piaters 
Ett, plo an, 

AGH Bubs fe the bids 

of unet ure 

yeanary 


We shuld tink yd 


feet att 
Gould casi) hoa ab Eacuan bad ty curtesjoud with 
you. 


be Bape 


Mit —see a surtevn at once. 
Pets ¥ BP PHOLLT ES <1 New net 
tue Wind Iustrument ty + mu h. 
PESTrAM.—1. Get verinin powder of the shops, but 
Dever put poser down Where there are cate or 
Mugs about. 2 Plate of virds exgs ls out of print. 
FERRET —sce answer ty J. ELLIsus. 
Thit MV IRL -- 
1.“ kor {var the aspen, pallid and weak, 
Which sighs by the moorland side, 
And gave the wood for that hallowed cross 
On which the saviour died. 
Which stwxd erect while its fellow trees stooped. 
Till its merit-d punishment came, 
And since, the doom of that ternble day 
Bas quivered aud bet. with shame.” 
2. See the Elevens and the Fifteens. 3. Jules 
Verne has written some thirty different stories. 
For list apply to Sampson Low and Co., Fetter 
Lane, Rc. The best are ‘Two Thousand Leagues 
i tea,” ‘Journey to the Interior of the 
The Vanished Diamond,” ** Ihe Clipper of 
the Ciouds,” and “ Mathias Saudorf.” 


Brx.—The headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. is at 
Exeter Hall, Strand ; and on application there you 
Cau yet a list of branches all over the kingdom. 


if son dy not play 


Yes. 


Earth, 


ORNITHOLOGIST.—There is a close season for wild 
birds; but even in the open season you may be 
prosecuted fur trespass. 


Barts.—Breed all summer. Yes, white and black. 


SEMPER FiIpFLIs.—1. It is not usual for the hart’s 
twngue fern to have branched tronds, but cases 
often occur. 2.1t is the Cuckou Spit formed 
by a homopterous insect, Aprophora spumaria, 
belonging w the Cecrupidie, or Hopper family. Its 
popular name is the froghopper. The larva feeds 
‘on Various plants, and sucks their juices through 
the loug tubular beak, which io some species in 
this family i nearly as long as the body. In the 
heat of the day a drop of clear water begins to 
form at the lowest part of the dey it, and the 
froth drains ints it. 3. We have ha i 
how tw make 
dozens of telescoy 
ance with the instructions. 


G. B. W. and W. P. H.—Archery goods are sold in 
London by Thomas Aldred, 258, Oxford Street, W. 


H. 8. HILL --Paint over a sheet of note-paper with a 
solution of nitrate of silver. When exposed to the 
sun this will turn brown; where anything shields 
it from the sun's rays it will remain white. 


e been made " in accord- 


+ Faust.—Commissions in the Volunteers are obtained 


by service and influence, There is no such thing 
as buying a commission in any service nowadays, 


CaAcIQUE —1. Papers on the Home Civil Service have 
been given, and will be given, but the aubject is so 
extensive that no one series could cover the 


ground. 2. It is an error due to the printer not , 


faving’ caught the author's eye. Take out “the 
eye of,” and the sense is unharmed. 
Drovp.—1. Tea-leaves in moderation. 2. Take away 
the buck when the doe is about to have young. 


LE gms —Mosg Levett, Packington Hall, Li 
uantity of sil 
happy to supply | 
b.U. Bo at dt. per luv, 
JCVESIs —Yes, we prepare covers for binding tl 
BoP. They cst two shillings, and can 
ubtained to unier throush the booksellers. 


so and several Others.-Exercise, by 
sand whenever you i 
make friends with the hve, the ris 
dotake the gardep-roller out 1 

arten-reiler exercise is as geod 
. Cygnus shuuid swim an hour duly 
least, but must not step in the bath to get chile 
Rab down the chest well with salt-and-water 4 
a roucsh towel. Those in the town can walk a 
Tide, and attend the gymuasium, 


E. J. E.—Poultice a boil, and let the matter out 
‘suon as it furtis. Take cream of tartar and sulp. 
ty punfy the bluod. 


LoraL Tar.—If fat, do not eat flour food, stare 
routs, or sugar; if lean, do. That is the wh 
secret. 


G. H. A. (Halifax.)—1. Mustrated articles on varic 
moving mechanical models appear in our ‘Ind 
Games and Recreations.” 2. The volume is pt 
lished at eight shillings. 3 Yes, all the numlx 
and parts of the B. 0. P. for 1338 can be obtain 
to order through any Lookseller. 


E. J. (Gloucester.)—We never reveal the names a 
addresses of coutributors without permission ; L 
we will forward your letter. 


Loyal IrIsHMAN.—You cannot legally run yc 
tricycle on a fuvtpath, even though ‘the path 
wide und there are generally but few people on i 


CLERK (Brockley).—The best and most practi 
articles we kuow of on Dumbbells and other 1 
letic exercises are coutained in our ‘‘ Indoor Gan 
and Recreations,” a volume that may be obtair 
through any bookseller. 

Baspit.—1. Yes, we think sv; rabbits do take 
flammation of lungs and pleuro. 2 Bub w 
sulphur ointment. It may be mange. 

Nip.—The dog has a little St. Vitus’s dance. G 
castor-oil once a week ; rub the back twice a‘ 
to make ft red and sore with hartshorn and 
sl a dash of turps. Give good food and codliy 
ol 


EXceLsion.—Yes, braces tend to sloping shoulder 


Ipa.—We do not advise boys to wear corsets. T: 
exercise. They are merely growing pains. 
S, A. M.—See answer to Lost. 


B. ELLISToN.—Time and strict attention to hea 
may now cure you. But consult a doctor. 


Lost. — All information will be sent if asked from 
‘Admiralty, Whitehall. 


SINBAD.—Boys for the Navy must be perfect 


speech, Stammering would throw you. 
NorkIg R. SMITH. —1. There is no sure cure 
“canke: d ‘going light” in pigeons. The la 


is a hopeless ailment, or all but. 
DANDIE.—1. No. 2, Somewhat less. 3. No. 
W. E. A.—It is goitre. Consult nearest doctor. 


DD PATRICK HILL.—1. Advertise in “Excha 
‘and Mart.” 2 Nail a bit of old sacking over 
hutch. Cover well with ter, then put on ro 
sand. Felt is better than sacking, and very che 


2, Perhaps. 


GPECIAL N OTI 


CE! 


GUMMER NUUSEER OF THE aR O .P. 


Our boys should make a note of the fact that this year, as hitherto, we intend to issue a 
SPECIAL EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


of the Boy’s OWN PAPER, to consist of sixty-four pages devoted to Seasonable Stories, Summer Tours, etc., etc., the whole fr 


tlustrated by the best Artists. 


This SUMMER NUMBER will be issued on June 25th, and will cost 6d. 


As it will be quite impossible to reprint this Number after the first edition is exhausted, readers who would ensure obtain 


copies are strongly advised to give their orders to the Booksellers AT ONCE, by which means they will of course obtain precede 


over the ordinary purchaser. 


It may be remembered that many readers who failed to do this in regard to our previous Sun 


Numbers found themselves unable to obtain them; and the same thing is of course not at all unlikely to occur in regard to + 


YEAR’s NUMBER, which will not be included in the bound volune. 
Special Numbers, as they contain articles of peculiarly ‘ seasonable 


Our readers would do well to make an effert to secure all t, 
"as well as permanent interest. 


Digitized by C e 
Google 


Sadan 


FRIENDS OR FOES? 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by GorDON BROWN: >) 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


42.—Vol. XI. SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1889. 


CYCNOTRAGEDIA: 
A SWAN TRAGEDY. 
By THE Rey. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
Author of “A Smuggling Adventure,”  Cacus and Hercules,” etc., etc, 
| CHAPTER IL. 


| eg academic black gown, as affected | There is the gown worn by Doctors and 
: 


Masters of Arts, which, in combination 
with the square college cap, lends such 


an air of learning and intellectual cul- 
ture to the wearer, reminding one in 


by members of the University of 
ot 4 long after-years of the old grey quad- 


Oxford, exists in different yarieties. 


= 


‘The Swan advanced with a straddling run.” 
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rangles, with their lawns of greenest 
turt, or of sleepy old cathedral cities, 
with the sacred and_ beautiful close, 
across which some dignitary of the 
Church occasionally flits, to lose himself 
to view behind the venerable time- 
honoured walls. There is the no less dig- 
nified gown of the full-blown Graduate, 
the sleeves of which fill like the sails 
of some gallant ship as he flaunts his 
new pinions down the High. There is 
the trim and becoming costume of the 
Scholar. And lastly, there is the un- 
fledged garb of the undergraduate Com- 
moner, with its flipperty-Happerty lead- 
ing strings, which imparts I know not 
what character to the wearer. 

Mr. Marsden had not been in much 
favour with dons and examiners at 
Oxford. Their frowns more often than 
their smiles had rested upon him. 
Friends had suggested to him the wis- 
dom of “ taking a season ticket for the 
schools,” since the fee demanded for 
each examination, when multiplied by 
periodic failures, becomes a_ serious 
item in the accounts of a young man 
who has qualms about. settling his 
tailor’s bills. So great had been Mr. 
Marsden’s antipathy to the schools that 
he was still an undergraduate fledge- 
ling, and wore the flipperty-flapperty 
gown with leading strings. 

Surely such a man ought to be well 
qualified to teach little boys the rudi- 
ments of Latin and all the rest of it— 
for having himself proved the difficul- 
ties of learning, he should the better 
sympathise with those who do likewise. 
But things sometimes turn out other 
than they should. Mr. Marsden was 
not, perhaps, exactly the right man in 
the right place. For one thing, he was 
too fond of hearing his own voice ; he 
would often consume a valuable lesson 
hy telling irrelevant stories ; he would 
indulge in familiar fun with the boys, 
and if they met him in the same strain, 
he would take offence, and feel that his 
dignity had suffered insult. He would 
stick his eyeglass in his eye, and tuck 
his arms under his coat-tails and gown, 
and faucy himself clever and important, 
which arrangement sometimes Vd the 
contrary effect of making him appear 
ludicrous. So.at least thought the boys, 
and they are as good qadaea in such 
matters as most other animals. 

While old Carey had been busy with 
hammer and screw-driver demolishing 
the crate, Mr. Marsden had assumed 
the attitude just described, and was 
talking to Miss Porchester with the air 
of a man who thinks when he talks to 
ladies that they are sure to say of him, 
“What a charming man! what pleasant 
inanners he has !” 

Not until both swans were liberated 
did he release one arm from that con- 
strained position, as with a graceful 
bow he offered it to Miss Porchester, 
accompanying it with the remark, 

“May I lead her away? Hm—hm; 
or it may be a case of Leda and the 
swan. Ha, ha!” 

Miss Porchester drew herself up with 
a gesture of rebuke, and showed no sign 
of accepting the proffered aid. 

But not for long could she persist 
in such refusal. Though we have left 
the swans at large for a few moments, 
one of them was by no means quiet. 
“le male bird at once proceeded to- 


wards Miss Porchester with the evident 
intention of attacking her. He uttered 
short quick cries, which might have been 
his coronach, for the wild swan is stated 
on high authority to sing once in his 
lifetime, immediately before his death. 
This particular swan was in all his 
outward demeanour and conduct the 
wildest of the wild. And in that mo- 
ment of his wildest fury, Fate (alius 
John Carey) was standing by with scis- 
sors (a/ias an oar) ready to cut the thread 
of his life! The swan advanced with a 
straddling run, aided and abetted by a 
mighty fluttering of wings. The entire 
plumage of the excited bird appeared 
to be turned the wrong way. He rushed 
at Miss Porchester, raising himself on 
tip-toe, and scorning to vent impotent 


rage upon her dress, darted his powerful _ 


bill at the upper portions of her de- 
fenceless body. 

Mr. Marsden was no less alarmed 
than the unfortunate mistress of High- 
field House. He showed manifest 
tokens of agitation. He took off his 
college cap and danced about in the 
rear of the militant bird. He almost 

resumed to chastise it with his cap. 

e brandished the lappets of his gown 
in the region of the swan’s tail. Nay, 
he upbraided it sternly. 

“Go away, you very rude bird! Go 
away, I say! Hist! Hist! Oh!” as 
the swan turned suddenly and aimed 
an effective blow at Mr. Marsden’s leg. 

Poor Miss Porchester could onl 
scream and try to defend herself wit! 
her parasol and run at her topmost 
epeed: The boys watched the proceed- 
ings and howled in discordant chorus. 
What might have been the close of this 
appalling scene, if things had been 
allowed to take their chance, I shudder 
to surmise. But Fate, in the person of 
John Carey, came to the rescue, 
brandishing one of the oars. 

“Stand aside, sir—that bain’t no good 
—let me tackle the brute!” 

Old John’s blood was up. Smartin; 
with the remembrance of two cripple 
fingers, mortified at the indignities he 
had endured—for during his previous 
operations he had submitted to the 
jeering remarks of the boys, “ Go it, old 
John! He’s in an awful funk! He 
couldn't say ‘bo’ to a goose !”—deter- 
mined to reassert himself at all costs, 
old John laid into the infuriated bird 
with the oar right lustily. We never 
could exactly decide whether it was by 
accident or on purpose, but whereas 
most of the blows were dealt with the 
flat of. the blade on the body of the 
swan, one blow fell smartly upon its 
lily-white neck with the edge of the 
oar. It was a tragic business, with a 
fatal result needing no description. 


* * * * 

Let not that gallant bird vanish from 
our view without a suitable funeral 
oration. The stern necessity of death, 
as Horace says, knocks with impartial 
foot at the palace-gate of kings and the 
cottage-door of peasants. It overtakes 
the highest and lowest alike—the 
stately swan no less than the humble 
sparrow. Alas, for that hapless bird ! 

jut off in the prime of swan-hood, while 
fighting for its rights against over- 
whelming odds, while victory seemed to 
smile upon its valour, this noble bird, 


! full of grace and strength, fell on the 


field of battle! His song had proved hi 
coronach! As I fondly strive to recal 
the character of those strains, and com 
pare them with the description in th 
immortal lines of the Poet Laureate : 


“« The wild swan’'s death-nymmn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy 
Hidden in sorrow ; at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and full and clear ; 
And floating about the under-sky 
Prevailing in weakness, the coronach stole 
Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear ; 
But anon her awful jubilant voice, 
With a music strange and manifold, 
Flowed forth on a carol free and bold ; 
As when a mighty people rejoice.” 


When, I say, I compare my recollectic 
of that swan’s last utterance with tl 
spirit of these beautiful lines, I seem ' 
catch a far-off echo of sublime musi 
And yet, at the time, I remember thin! 
ing it more like a dissonant successic 
of croaking snorts and screams. Son 
of my ribald companions even dared 
say, 

“What a rage the furious beast is in 
What a hideous noise it makes !” 

There must have been a sad a 
lamentable mistake—let me rectify 
all too late! Let me vindicate the ck 
racter of that noble bird—let me apo 
gise to its shades in the Elysian plaii 
where Ovid tells us, on his own aut) 
rity, the souls of pious birds, includi 
wild swans, enjoy perpetual repose. 

There-must have been a gross m 
take, a cruel mis-judgment, a profar 
tion of truth. Nothing can Ee nic 
certain than our error. It is a fi 
supported by Virgil, Lord Tennys: 
and other notable authorities, ancir 
and modern, that the wild swan sii 
once before its death. The swan wher 
I have been writing was the wildest 
the wild. How much more should 
have sung a melody full of such s 
lime sweetness, such exalted harinc 
as human ears have seldom hea: 
Not only it might, could, would, < 
should have so sung--but I hesitate 
to aver that it did so sing. 

It must have so sung, or these cla 
authorities would be wrong, a con: 
sion by no means to be admitted 
one monient. 

Therefore let us make haste to rec 
cile the discrepancy. The evidenc: 
clear and the proof decisive. It is 
admitted scientitic fact that the ett 
of extreme cold are similar to thos 
extreme heat; in other words, it 
possible for a thing to be so free: 
cold that it is actually burning hot. 
you doubt the truth of this statem 

o to the North Pole (or the Sx 
ole for the matter of that—it does 
make any difference), and pick u 
cannon-ball, or a poker, or a sev 
machine, or anything made of iron 

may happen to be lying about, 

see what it feels like! Well, the: 
course it is equally possible for o 
extremes to meet, according to t 
well-known axioms of one of the 
Books of Euclid, “Things that are 
actly opposite are equal toone anot. 
If opposite extremes be compared, 
are found to be identical.” Of ec 
this must beso. Why do ladies 1 

ts of pug-dogs? Because a y 
‘ace is so exceedinghy ugly that 
absolutely pretty ! 
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Again, sounds may be so shrill as not 
to be heard at all. This is another 
positive scientific fact which nobody 
candeny. And consequently light may 
beso bright that it is absolutely dark ; 
seents may be so nasty that they are 
sweet ; a surface may be so rough that 


itissmooth. This last is a very useful | 


thing to remember on a voyage if you 
do not happen to be a good sailor. You 
may always console yourself with the 
reflection that the rougher the sea gets 
the smoother it is. Think of that! 

Here then is abundant proof that the 
Peguiemt of that noble swan was a 
welody of rapturous harmony. 

Boys who have no ear for music, who 
cannot tell the difference between “Rule 
Britannia” and _‘“‘ Pop goes the Weasel,” 
are so eminently unmusical that they 
are the most brilliant of musical 
geniuses; therefore when such talented 
(nities stop their ears and pronounce 
any musical rformance to be “a 
hideous noise,” we may feel convinced 
that it is a hideous noise, so excruciat- 
ingly hideous as to be melodiously 
teautiful ! 

Such was the coronach of that swan, 
cut short in the bloom of swan-hood by 
the ruthless oar of John Carey. Peace 
toits ashes ! 

* * * * 

Miss Porchester, horror-stricken at 
the sight, and completely upset by ner- 
tous excitement, was convulsed with 
hysterical sobs, and _ walked towards 
the house, uttering little shrill, whim- 


ADRIFT IN 


pering cries. Mr. Marsden would have 
followed to escort her, but felt it in- 
cumbent on him as representing the 
magisterial authority of the establish- 
ment to rebuke John Carey for his 
precipitate action. 

“Oh, John, you have killed the swan! 
You should not have been so hasty. 
You should have left it tome. Didn't 
you see that I was driving it off?” 

“No, I didn’t—driving it off, indeed, 
with the flaps of yer pinafore, sir! 
Sarve the worritin’ old thing right. 
'Twould have done her a mischief in 
another moment.” 

“Well, but I was just going to drive 
the bird down to the pond, and then 
it would have settled down quietly 
enough. Look at its mate — pretty 
creature ! swimming about, the emblem 
of innocence !” 

“Bother yer innocence! Call that 
innocence? Tis a mercy both them 
fingers wasn’t bitten off; and if that 
warmint what's safely put out of mis- 
chief had laid hold of the missus it 
might have killed her, I say—killed her 
outright, for all your palavering !” 

Old John had waxed warm in his 
feelings towards the dead bird, and Mr. 
Marsden, seeing no need to continue 
the dialogue further, took out his watch 
and gave notice to his flock that it was 
time to get ready for dinner. We were 
too ‘ach excited to pay any heed. We 
crowded round the remains of the dead 
swan, and examined its splendid plum- 
age. We pulled out the wings to their 


full extent, and were astonished at the 
spreading of the feathers, so wonder- 
fully arranged in perfect order and 
gradation. Our operations roused the 
attention of the female bird, who, see- 
ing her mate peacefully reclining on 
the grass, had probably imagined that 
his fury was satisfied, and thought she 
might calm her agitated feelings and 
indulge her sense of feminine vanity 
by taking a few graceful turns up and 
down the pond. 

But seeing her partner surrounded 
by the boys and apparently restored 
to valour—for she must have caught 
glimpses of his plumage assuming a 
variety of attitudes understhe practical 
examination to which it was being sub- 
jected—she decided to go to his rescue. 
So, landing on the bank, she made for 
the boys with all speed, stretching forth 
her neck and snapping her bill. There 
was no question as to what we should 
do. It was a. helter-skelter flight in 
all directions, though tending generally 
towards the house. One snap of the 
swan’s bill was of more avail than the 
repeated suggestions of Mr. Marsden 
that it was time to wash hands. 

The lady-bird having driven off the 
foe, took no notice of her lord lying 
dead upon the blood-stained field. She 
waddled slowly back to the pond, and 
as we turned a parting look towards 
the scene of the late tragedy, we saw 
her quietly swimming up and down as 
though nothing had happened. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PACIFIC; 


OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


Ts heroes of the battle were con- 
gratulated as they deserved to be— 
Moko for his shot with the cannon, Jack 
for his coolness with the revolver. Fan 
received her fair share of caresses, and 
1 stock of marrowbones, with which 
Moko regaled her for having so cleverly 
pinned that rascal, Briant. f§ 
After Moko’s shower of grape, Briant 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—AFLOAT ONCE MORE. 


ferent ; Walston had wounded him in 
the stomach. He knew the thrust was 
mortal, and when he returned to con- 
sciousness, and saw Kate bending over 
him, he had murmured— 

“Thank you, Kate! Thanks! 
useless! Iam done for !” 

And the tears welled into his eyes. 

“Hope, Forbes!” said Evans. “You 


It is 


returned to the litter. A few | have atoned for your crimes. You will 
uinutes afterwards, Donagan had been © live.” 
‘aid in the hall without having reco- _ No! the unfortunate man was to die. 


vered consciousness, while Forbes was 
laid on the floor of the store-room. All 
through the night Kate, Gordon, Briant, 
Wileox, and Mr. Evans watched over 
the wounded. : 

That Donagan had _ been_seriously 
hart was only coo evident. But as he 
respired regularly, it looked as though 
the lung had not been touched. To 
dress the wound, Kate had used certain 
leaves such as are used in Western 
America, which she found growing on 
sme of the bushes at the river-side. 
They were leaves of the alder-tree, 
shich, rubbed and made intocompresses, 
are very efficacious for checking internal 
-appuration, in which the chief danger 


In spite of all that was done, he grew 
hourly worse, and about four o'clock his 
spirit passed away. 

They buried him in the morning near 
Baudoin, and two crosses now mark the 
two graves. 

But the presence of Rock and Co) 
was dangerous ; security could not be 
complete until they were unable to do 
injury. And Evans decided to have 
done with them before starting for Bear 
Rock. With Gordon, Briant, Baxter, 
and Wilcox, he went off that very day, 
fully armed, and accompanied by Fan, 
to whose instinct they trusted to re- 
cover the trail. 

The search was neither difficult, nor 


ousisted. But with Forbes it was dif- | long, nor dangerous. Cope was found 


dead a few yards from where he had 
received the volley in his back. Pike 
was found where he had been shot at 
the beginning of the -battle, and the 
mystery of Rock’s disappearance was 
soon solved by his being found in one 
of Wilcox’s traps, which served for the 
grave of al three mutineers. 

When Evans returned with the news 
that the colony had now nothing to 
fear, the joy would have been complete, 
had not Donaean been _so_ seriously 
wounded. But none could help hoping. 

In the morning there was a discussion 
as to future plans. It was evident that 
the first thing to be done was to take 
possession of the boat. That necessi- 
tated a voyage to Bear Rock, where 
the repairs would have to be made to 
get her seaworthy. And it was agreed 
that Evans, Briant, and Baxter should 
cross by way of the lake and East 
River, which was at once the safest and 
shortest way. 

The yaw] had been recovered in one 
of the backwaters of the river. The 
men had fallen out of her and been 
carried away out to sea, and she had 
been almost uninjured by Moko’s volley 
which had passed just over her. She wa 
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brought back to French Den and loaded 


with tools and provisions, and with a 


favourable wind she was off on the 6th 
of December in Evans’s charge. 
She was soon across the lake, and 


before half-past eleven Briant pointed 
out the creek by which the river en- 
tered. Running with the tide, they 
were soon down the river. And on the 
sand near Bear Rock ther found the 
Severn boat high and dry. 

After a careful examination Evans 
reported as follows : 

“We have the needful tools, but we 
want timber for the ribs and planking. 
Now at French Den you have the re- 
mains of the schooner, which would 


| 


work in admirably. 


said Briant. 


And if we could | to work to plug the leaks with P 
get the boat round to Zealand River—” | of tow that he had brought wit 
“Which I am afraid is impossible,” 


ieces 
him 
from French Den, which occupied him 


| till somewhat late in the evening. 
“T don’t think so,” continued Evans. | 


Next morning the boat was got 


Preparing to leave the Island. 


“Tf the boat can be got from Severn | 


Shore to Bear Rock, why can’t it be got 
from Bear Rock to Zealand River? We 
could do the work there so much more 
easily, and from French Den we could 
go down to Schooner Bay, and then 
start for the voyage home.” 

If the plan could be carried out 
nothing could be better. It was de- 
cided to make the attempt next morn- 
ing’s tide, the boat being towed up 
by the yawl. And at once Evans set 


afloat, and the yawl went ahead ta 
her along. Hard work it was, and x. 
the ebb made itself felt the work 

harder, and it was not till five o?c 
that evening that they got her inta 
lake. 

Evans did not think it prude , 
cross that night, and so he pitche <«] 
camp on the shore under a big bse 
tree, where all slept soundly til] 
morning. 

Then “ Aboard !” was the word , 
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the sail was set, and with the heavy | Probably his convalescence would take | 
boat behind her, away went the yawl some time, but he had sutticient vitality 
for French Den. The boat was full of | to make his recovery almost a cer- 
water to the thwarts, and if she had | tainty. | 
sunk would have dragged down the The work was begun in earnest next 
vwl with her, so that Evans stood | morning. A long pull, and a strong 
lyall the time to cut the tow-rope. pull, was required to begin with, to get 
ut, fortunately, all went well, and at | the boat ashore. | 
treoclock the boat and her tug were Evans, who was as good a carpenter 
u Zealand River, moored off the pier. | as he was a sailor, could appreciate 
While the boys had beenaway, Dona- Baxter's skill. ‘There was no scarcity 
cin had become a little better, and was 
now able to return the pressure of the 
iand that Briant gave him. His 
breathing came more easily, and evi- 


of materials or tools. With the remains 
of the schooner’s hull they could replace 
the broken ribs and gaping strakes, and 
old tow steeped in pine sap served to | 


Life on the Island. 


caulk every leak and make her tho- 
roughly water-tight. 

ne boat, or sloop, as we might as well 
call her, had a half-deck forward, which 
secured a shelter against the weather 


dent] was safe. Although he 
Fas Ae atanige 3 low diet, his strength 
can to return, and under Kate's leaf 
upresses, which she renewed every 
‘so hours, the wound began to close. 


that was likely, however, to give little 
trouble in this second half of the sum- 
mer. The passengers could stay on this 
deck or below it as they pleased. The 
topmast of the schooner cid for the 
mainmast, and Kate, under Evans's 
directions, managed to cut a lug main- 
sail out of the spare foresail, besides a 
lug mizzen and a good-sized foresail. 
Under this lug rig the boat would be 
well balanced and very weatherly. The 
work took thirty days, and was not over 
before the sth of January. In the 
meantime, Christmas had been kept 
with a certain ceremony, as also had 


New Year’s Day of 1862, the last the 
colonists hoped to see on Charman 
Island. 

Donagan’s convalescence had neo 
sufficiently advanced for him to 


: 
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taken out of doors, although he was still | 


very weak. The fresh air and more 


substantial food visibly improved him ; , 


and his comrades had no intention of 
going away before he was able to endure 


@ voyage of some weeks without fear of | 


a relapse. 

During the last days of January, 
Evans began to stow his cargo. Briant 
and the others would have liked to take 
with them all that remained of the 
schooner ; but that was impossible, and 
they had to make a choice. 

In the first place, Gordon brought on 
hoard the money that was on the yacht 
and which they might find usel 


ul in | 


getting them back home. 
quired enough provisions for seventeen 
people, not only for a short passage of 
three weeks, but in case they were com- 
pelled by some accident to land on one 
of the islands of the archipelago before 
reaching Punta Arena, Port Gallant, or 
Port Tamar. Then what was left of the 
ammunition was stowed away in the 
lackers, as were the guns and revolvers. 
And even Donagan asked that the two 
little cannon should not be left behind. 


Briant took care that there was taken | 


a good assortment of clothes, most of 
the books in the library, the principal 
cooking utensils—among them one of 


Moko re- | the stoves from the store-room—and the 


instruments needful for navigation—the 
chronometers, glasses, compasses, log, 
lanterns, and of course the Halkett 
boat. Wilcox chose among his nets 
and lines those that would be. of most 
use for fishing on the voyage. 

The fresh water, taken from Zealand 
River, was put into a dozen small bar- 
rels Gordon arranged along the carline 
in the boat’s hold. And the spirits and 
liqueurs were not forgotten, nor were 
those made from the trulcas and the 
algarrobes. 


(To be concluded.) 


SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TALsot BAINEs REED, 


Author of “The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name,” “The Fifth Form at St Dominic's,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HOW I FOUND MYSELF AGAIN IN LONDON. 


seers days later, as our ship laboured 

up the gulf of the Solway, Ludar 
came to me, as I stood on the poop, and 
said, 

“Humphrey, I have news.” 

“Good or bad?” I asked. 

“Neither,” said he, “for it means we 
must part.” 

“T call that bad news. 
Ludar 3” 

“Our fellow-voyager,” said he, and I 
could see he spoke nervously, like one 
who doubts his listener, “is in the ser- 
vice of my Queen, Mary of Scotland. 
There! fly not out, Humphrey ; I never 
said she was your Queen.” é 

“Heaven forbid!” said I. “And as 
for this stranger, I mistrusted him all 
along. How calls he himself?” 

“He is one Captain Fortescue, and 
hath a commission to engage loyal men 
to the Queen’s service. end, indeed, 
she needs it; for she lies in prison, 
watched and solitary, with scarce a face 
about her that is not an enemy’s. What 
would you do, Humphrey, were your 
Queen in such a plight ?” 

“Were my Queen a traitor—” I be- 
gan, and stopped. 

“T cannot help myself,” said he. “TI 
owe her my life. Only one woman else 
could claim it, and her I have lost.” 

“ But,” said I, “are you sure of this 
man? May this not some trap to 
your ruin? What if he be a spy and 
no more ?” 

Ludar laughed. 

“Tf so,” said he, “he would have 
better sport on foot than to practise on 
an outlaw like me. No, Humphrey, he 
is a loyal man, as, pray Heaven, so am 
I. And he commands me in a name I 
cannot resist.” 

“Then,” said I, sadly, “we part. I 
would have served you, Ludar, on any 
other service. But Poo, have a Queen, 
who owns me.” 

“So be it,” said he. “I expected it; 
and naught else could part me from 
you. Be sure we shall meet again, 

umphrey. when all is over.” 

“Who knows but it may be on the 


How is it, 


| field of battle?” said I, sadly. 


“Yet, 
tell me where I shall hear of you ; and 
take note where you shall hear of me. 
For I will back to London—” 

“To your love,” said he, with a sigh. 
“So be it. You shall hear of me there, 
Humphrey.” 

“ And, before we part,” said I, taking 
his great hand, “swear me an oath, 
Ludar, that you will not forget me.” 

He flung my hand away impatiently. 

“Do you take me for a knave, bro- 
ther? I swear to you, that next to my 
Queen, my father, and the memory of 
her who once loved me, you have the 


| chiefest right to say, ‘Ludar, help me;’ 


and if I forget you, ‘twill be because I 
have forgotten I am a man.” 

That comforted me vastly, and I too 
made my vow. 

“Next to my Queen,” said I, “and no 
one besides, you are still my master ; 
and my life goes for nothing, so it shall 
serve you and her you love, who, I am 


sure, is true to you still, and waits for ; 
‘ coat that scarce held together at my 


you somewhere, whatever men say.” 


He gripped my hand hard at that; ‘ 


and, sorrowful as it was, we loved one 
another the more at that parting than 
ever before. 

Next day we landed. Captain For- 
tescue, suspecting me to be no friend to 
him or his cause, was in haste to reach 
Carlisle, and shortened our leave-taking 
in consequence. We had but time to 
renew our vows, when the boat which 
was to carry my friend and his new 
master from_me came alongside and 
severed us. I watched him till the en- 
vious hills came in between; and as I 
saw him last, standing and waving his 
hat, methought a great piece had gone 
out of my life, aad that there was left 
of me but half the man I once was. 

* * * * * 
And now must my story hasten on 
by strides such as_never the laggard 
months took after I had said farewell 
to Ludar. For ’tis of him, not of Hum- 
phrey Dexter, that I am the chronicler, 
and till my history meet him once more 
my reader is without his hero. 


Yet there are one or two scenes 
awanting to fill up the gap which, even 
though they concern chiefly me, I must 
relate in their proper place. 

Two months had gone by, and in the 
budding woods the spring birds were 
wakening the earth out of her winter 
sleep, when I stood once more, footsore 
and friendless, in the streets of London. 


| How I had got so far it matters not, 


nor how like a vagabond I begged and 
worked my way ; staying now here for 
a few days ploughing, now there to 
break in a colt ; held in bondage in one 
town because I lacked the money to pay 
my score, and chivied from the next for 
a rogue, which I was not. Not a few 
men I fought by the way—for I clung 
to my sword through all—and not a few 
constables I laid by the heels (may I he 
forgiven !) in mine own defence. all 
that as it may, I stood again in London 
town, whence, it seemed, I had heen 
absent not nine months, but nine years 
With tattered hose and doublet, with 


back, with no cap to my head, and 
scarce one shoe to divide betwixt my 
two feet, twas little wonder if no man 
but the watch heeded me, still less sus- 
pected me to be the once famous captain 
of the clubs without Temple Bar. 

My way into the city led by Finsbury 


|. Fields, where were many ’prentices at 


their sports, and citizens taking their 
sweethearts to sniff the sweet spring 
air. No one wanted me there. The 
lads bade me make way for my betters, 
and the maids held back their skirts as 
they swept by. So I left them and 
wandered citywards. 

I marvelled to see all so little 
changed, forgetting how short a time I 
had been away. There stood Stationers 
Hall, as lordly as ever, and Timothy 
Ryder, the beadle, taking his fees at the 
compter. There, too, was the great 
Cathedral with its crowd of loungers, 
and Fleet Street falt of swaggering 
Rrentices, and the river sparkling ip 
the sun. 

Then, as I came near Temple Bar. 
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my heart fell a thumping. Not that I 
forgot the place was deserted and the 
old home broken; but because it re- 
minded me of what once was before all 
these troubles began. I crawled at a 
snail’s pace, wishing to put off the pang 
as long as possible. In fancy I was at 
my case, as I had been a year ago, 
clicking the letters into my stick, in 
time to the chirping of my little mis- 
tress who sang at her work within. At 
my side I could hear the dull groaning 
of the heavy press, and not far off the 
whining of Peter Stoupe’s everlasting 
tune. All was as if— 

Was I dreaming? or was this the 
self-same tune come again to life, and, 
to accompany it, the dull grinding of 
the self-same press? Strange, that the 
har was off the door, and, as I came to 
it, a fellow with a ream on his back 
laboured out. I had expected naught 
but the desolation and silence which I 
last remembered in the pluce, and it 
staggered me to find all going on as 
before. No doubt here was some up- 
start printer, standing in my late mas- 
ter’s shoes and working at his forfeited 
press ! 

In no pleasant mood I walked, ragged 
and travel-stained as I was, into the 
shop. Sure enough, it was Peter 
Stoupe, my late fellow-apprentice, who 
was whining, and beside him a new 
journeyman lugged at the press. 

Peter knew me not at first, so changed 
and unkempt was I with my long jour- 
neyings. 

“Come,” said he, surlily, “bustle 
hence, thou varlet. We keep naught 
here but sticks for Togues like thee to 
taste. Get you gone !” 

And he advanced on me with the 
stick. ji 

Just to remind him of old days, I 
whipped it from his hand and gave him 
a crack on the skull, which brought him 
to himselt at ones ‘1 . 

“Why,” said he, dropping his jaw, 
and gaping at me as at had been a 
ghost, “if it be not Humphrey Dexter, 
as ’'m a sinner!” 

© As certain as thou’rt a sinner,” said 
I, “it is none other. What of that, 
Peter Stoupe ?” 

* Why,” said he, “I warn thee to pack 
hence. For Master _Walgrave hath 
had enough of thee, I warrant; and 
there is none else here that wanteth 
thee.” 

“Then Master Walgrave is out of 
gaol?” I asked. 

“No thanks to thee; he hath made 
his peace with the Company, and is 
restored to his own.” 

“And my mistress, and Jeannette, 
and the lad?” I asked. 

“They are naught to thee,” answered 
he, curtly. 

“ Are they here?” I asked again. 

“T tell thee that is naught to thee, 
Humphrey Dexter. I marvel, after 
what is past, you dare name them.” 

“Then you shall have something to 
marvel at,” said I, laying hold of him by 
the collar, and shaking him till his 
bones rattled. “Answer me, are they 
here?” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” gasped he. 
“T pray you unhand me, Humphrey ; 
my old friend, you are too rough.” 

+ dung him off, to the mirth of the 
new journeyman (who, it was plain, 


loved him no more than J), and walked 
through the shop to the parlour behind. 

There, in a nook beside the window, 
which was open and let in the sweet 
scent of the spring and the merry chirp- 
ing of the birds, sat my sweet little 
mistress, Jeannette, reading out of a 
book to her little sister, who sat on her 
knee; and ever and anon looking 
out at the swift shining river, as it 
washed past the garden wall. 

I remember the very words she was 
reading as I entered unheeded : 

“So it fell, that knight returned, 
and none knew him; no, not even the 
dog in the outer court. But when he 
spake, there was a certain little maid 
knew his voice, whom, as a child, he 
was wont tu make sport with. But 
now, because she was grown from child 
to woman, and her mirth was turned to 
love, did she say never a word when he 
came, but ran away and hid herself.” 

“And do tall knights and ladies play 
at hide and go-seek, like boys and 
girls?” asked the little sister. 

Jeannette laughed at the question, 
and as she did so she looked up and 
saw me standing there. 

She, at least, knew me ! 

For a moment the colour left her 
cheeks, in fear and doubt. Next, it 
rushed back in a crimson flood; then 
she uttered my name, and hid her face 
in the bosom of the little child. 

I was but a plain ’prentice, with no 
more than my share of brains. Yet I 
had need to be slow-witted indeed, not 
to read a long wonderful story in what 
I saw then. 

“ Aye,” said I, stepping forward, and 
answering the little. one’s question, 
“s and sometimes they find one another 
too. 

And, as in the old days, I kissed them 
both, and was very happy. 

When, presently, Mecter Walgrave 
returned, and saw me there, he seemed 
not too well pleased. Yet I suspected 
he was not altogether discontented to 
see me back, for he counted me a 
proper workman and handy at my 
craft ; and when I set to and told them 
a plain tale of what had befallen me, 
and bow ill I had been slandered b. 
my fellow ’prentice, and how read: 
was to serve him now, he grew less 
sullen, and bade me abide where I was 
till he considered the matter.” 

From my mistress in turn I learned 
something of their doings since I saw 
them last in the street of Kingston. 
The minister, she said, had pinched 
himself to shelter them for many a 
week, while they worked for him 
among the harvesters and in the dairy 
in return. But at last, when autumn 
came, and they could do no more to 
serve him, they departed, and _peti- 
tioned the Company to admit them 
back to the printing-house, which, after 
much ado, was granted, and so they 
continued with much labour to subsist. 
But Peter, I was told afterwards, made 
himself master of everything, and, in 
return for his services, exacted all the 
profit little as it was, which they made 

y the printing. At last, after lying six 
months in gaol, Master Walgrave grew 
weary, an rmitted his wife to sue 
for him to the bishop, which she did, 
and so prettily, that his grace allowed 
the prisoner to go free on his submis- 


sion. Since then all had fared well. 
Peter Stoupe, who could hardly be 
parted with, was put back to his place 
and a new journeyman obtained. Busi- 
ness came back, winter went, spring- 
time returned, the roses blossomed once 
more in sweet Jeannette’s cheeks, and 
all went merrily. 

As for Mistress Jeannette’s cheeks— 
it seemed to me, as I sat and watched 
her that evening, that the roses had not 
done blossoming yet. But I suid little 
to her, for I guessed she would not talk; 
only, when bed-time came, and I went, 
as of old, to carry her up the steep 
stairs, she looked up brightly and said, 

“T can walk now, Humphrey ; voila. 
That was one good thing your going 
did for me.” 

“‘T would it had been any other good,” 
said I, “for it was pleasant to help you. 
But, see, you still want some help.” 

“Well, sometimes 1 walk better. But 
to-night—no, I am not a baby, truly,” 
said she, laughing, as I offered to take 
her up. “Give me your arm, Hum- 
phrey ; that is enough.” 

So I helped her up the stairs, and at 
the top she thanked me, and said she 
was glad I was come back, for her 
father’s sake — meaning Master Wal- 
grave, her stepfather. 

I asked was she glad for no reason 
else? and she said, perhaps for my sake 
*twas good to be at work once more. 

“And any one’s sake besides?” 

“ Peut-étre!” said she, in her French 
jargon, vanishing into her chamber. 

I was a better scholar than I once 
was, and could translate the words in a 
way that made my heart beat. 

So I left her, and came down to sup- 


per. 

There I found Peter Stoupe, very 
black in the face, awaiting me. He 
tried to look civil as I came to the 
table, but ‘twas plain he had little 
stomach for his meal. 

“My master telleth me,” said he, “he 
is content to give thee another trial, 
Humphrey. May he never hear how 
much it is he forgiveth thee. As for 
me, this folly of his is like to cost him 
my service, as I told him.” 

“When are you going?” I asked. 

“That concerns myself,” said Peter. 
“But since we be alone, Humphrey 
Dexter, let me say to you one thing. 
Whether I go or stay, know that 
desire you hold no converse with my 
mistress’s daughter, and that for a very 
sufficient reason. She is promised to 
me. 

I laughed at this. 

“Since when?” I asked. 

“That, too, concerneth me,” said 
Peter, who liked not my mirth. “I 
shall wed her anon, and till then I 
would have her kept clear of your com- 

any. 

“Pass the mug, Peter Stoupe, and 
cease your funning. The day sweet 
Jeannette weds with you I will saddle 
the horse that shall carry you to 
church. Till then, if I catch so much 
as her name on your foul lips, I will 


drop you, feet uppermost, in the mud 
of ‘leet Ditch. So make a bargain 
of it. 


He turned green at that, for he 
guessed I meant what I said. 

“What?” pega he; “you whoruinea 
my master, and robbed—” 


mad 
Be 
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Here I sprang to my feet, and he 
stopped short. 

“Robbed whom ?” demanded I. 

“Enough!” said he, motioning me to 
sit down. “TI resolved, when you came, 
to hold no parley with you, and I re- 

ent me I have done so. Henceforth, 

umphrey Dexter, we are strangers.” 

“Be what you will,” said I, “only 
keep a civil tongue in your head.” 

And I went up to bed. 

Now this was yet another trial to 
Peter, who had been used to lie alone 
while I was absent, and now loathed 
that I should rob him thus of half his 
kicking room. But he durst say naught. 
Only he lay at the far edge, and, in- 
stead of saying his prayers, abused me 
between his teeth. 

It was in my heart to pity Peter 
Stoupe that night, for it was plain I 
had come in an evil hour for him. 
Master Walgrave had been hoodwinked 
by his smooth manners and_ lying 
tongue, and was fain to believe he 
owed him more for the duty he had 
done while his master was in gaol than 
in truth he did. Nor durst my mis- 
tress thwart him over much for the 
same cause. As for Jeannette, if she 
humoured him and endured his civili- 
cies, twas because she was ever kind. 
So all was going well with Peter when 
I chanced home, who knew him for his 
worth and promised to spoil his sport. 
Little wonder then if he hated to see 
me, and kept at the far edge of the 
bed ! 

However, I had more to think of than 
him, and finding him deaf, even when I 
tried to be civil, I busied myself with 
other thoughts, and fell asleep, to 
dream a jumbled dream of Ludar, and 
Jeannette, and the captain of the 
Miséricorde. 

I remember I dreamed that Ludar 
and Jeannette were keeping the watch 
on deck while I slept below, and that 
my hour being come the captain had 
come down to fetch me, and was stand- 
ing over me, when I awoke suddenly, 
and, in the dim moonlight, saw a real 
figure at the bedside. It was Peter 
Stoupe, and, though I could s 
his face, 1 knew he was glowering on 
me, while in his hand he dasly lifted a 
knife above my heart. I was motion- 
less, not with terror — for his hand 
trembled so it could scarce have dealt 
a deadly blow—but with horror to tind 
such a man at such a deed ; so, though 
my eyes were open, he saw not that I 
was ke, and with a gasp brought 
down his hand. 

Mine was out in time to catch him 
by the wrist. 

“Peter Stoupe!” Icried; “are you 
gone mad? 

*T'was pitiful ta see him then drop on 
his knees, his face as white as the 
sheets, and with quaking lips beg for 
merey. 

“Oh, Humphrey !” he gasped ; “ for- 
give—I knew not what si was—yes, I 
was mad—forgive this once—” 

“ Forgive!” said [; “ you ask the 
vrone person. You are on your knees; 

im who is above to forgive you! 
Him you have wronged more than 
me; and when you have done come 
back to bed, for I ain weary.” 

I know not if he prayed or what he 
did, but presently, when he came back 


to bed, he lay very still and cold, and 
when we rose in the morning nevera 
word spake either of us of what had 
passed that night. 

But, as I expected, we were none the 
better friends for all that, for though 
he durst never lift his voice in my 
hearing again, he scowled at me under 
his brows, and, as I suppose, wished he 
had done what he tried to do that night. 
I found it best to let him be, even when 
he made up to Jeannette, which hap- 
pened but seldom, and then little to his 
comfort. But when, after a month or 
more, his articles being ended, he took 
his hat and left the shop for good, I 
was not surprised, nor were my master 
or mistress overmuch cast down. 

As for me, I had a shrewd guess Peter 
Stoupe had not yet done with me. 

‘All went happily then in the house 
without Temple Bar. Only my little 
mistress held me off more than she had 
been wont, and was graver with me. 
Yet it was happiness to see she counted 
somewhat on my company, and scorned 
not toask my arm whenever she needed 
its help. 

Often and often she made me tell her 
of my journeyings, and of Ludar and 
the maiden. And her bright eyes would 
giisten as she heard how they were 
parted and what they had suffered for 
one another. And she longed to see 
both, and was ever wondering where 
they were and how they fared ; but the 
spring wore into summer, and the sum- 
mer grew towards autumn, before a 
word of news came. 

Then one Sunday Will Peake, my old 
adversary, walked into the shop with a 
monstrous letter in his hand, tied round 
wath blue silk and sealed black at either 
end. 

I had seen Will often since I came 
back to London, but had always for- 
gotten to tell him that when I was put 
to it to advise Ludar where he might 
hear of me, I had told him to send to 
my brother ‘prentice on London Bridge, 
who, if any, might be counted on to 
know where I was to be found. 

So now, when a letter was come, Will 
was vastly wroth that he should he 
mixed up in the matter, and needed 
much satisfying that ‘twas a sign of 
friendship and nothing else that made 
me give his name, he being—as I told 
him — the only trusty man of my ac- 
quaintance in London. 

“T like it not, Humphrey Dexter,” 
said he, tossing down the letter. “The 
air is full of treason. Only to-day there 
is talk in the city of some new conspi- 
racy in the north, and ’tis not sate to 
get a missive from so much as your 
lady-love. There, take it. Iam rid of 
it; and, hark you, let no man know I 
had it in my fingers. Farewell.” 

The letter was in a great and notable 
hand, which, I was sure, did not belong 
to Ludar. Yet it was addressed : 


“To the worthy ‘prentice Humphrey 
Dester, by the hand of one Will Peake, 
a nercer’s man on London Bridge, give 
these—” 


With beating heart I took the letter 
to where Jeannette sat in the garden, 
and bade her break the seai 


(To be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


(Continued from page 126.) 
VI.—Verse Competition. 


WirHu our last monthly part we issued a 
beautiful coloured plate, painted by the 
late Mr. John Morgan, representing ‘‘ A 
Man of Bethlehem;” and this week we 
give some engraved sketches of the city of 
sacred memories itself. We now offer—and 
the theme will, we are sure, appeal to the 
reverent sympathies of all our readers— 
THREE PRIZEs of One Guinea each, for the 
best hymn or sacred poem founded on that 
great central fact of Christian history with 
which the name of Bethlehem will ever be 
associated. The style and metre are left 
entirely to the choice of competitors, but 
no contribution should exceed fifty lines in 
length. 

Competitors will Le judged in classes, 
according to age, as follows:—Senior, all 
ages from 19 to 24; Second Division, all 
ages from 15 to 19; Junior, all ages up to 
15. 


There will also be a special ‘‘ Over-age” 
class, as described on paye 60 of the current 
volume. 


The last day for sending in is July 31st. 


*.° For the “ Rules and Conditions,” 
which are strictly applicable to all these 
competitions alike, see page 61 of the current 
volume. The weekly number containiny 
them (No. 511, dated October 27th, 188s) 
ean be readily obtained from any book- 
seller, price 1d., and it is quite useless 
therefore for correspondents to write to us 
urgent letters asking us to repeat the in- 
structions for their own particu’ar benetit. 
Our space is too valuable for that. 


We have received several warm expres. 
sions of thanks for the Illuminated Tex 
sent in by competitors, which we recently 
distributed. Thus Mrs. Meredith writes 
“ Accept our most grateful thanks for the 
very handsome parcel of hand-painted texts 
They are most welcome. We shall sen 
some to adorn the walls of our Enelis) 
Deaconess House at Jerusalem.” Mr. Alex 
Devine, of Manchester, writes: “Let ni 
thank you most heartily for the kind pre 
sent of texts, which now adorn the walls o 
our Lads’ Clubs and Gordon Boys’ Home 
They are very welcome, and all pretty 
although some are quite above the averace.” 
Lastly, Dr. Barnardo writes: ‘* Man: 
thanks for your kindness in forwardin: 
the hand-painted texts. We can mak 
good use of them in the decoration of sony 
of our Homes, or in your own ‘ Boy’s Ow1 
Ward.’” 


oe 
* 

Might we venture to suggest that all wh. 
enter our Bethlehem competition shoul 
send us up some help, however small, t 
wards our proposed ‘* Boy’s Own” Gordo 
Memorial at Dr. Barnardo's Homes. Surel 
as we think of Him who became a chil 
for our sakes, we should be moved in Hj 
name to seek to help those suffering boy 
whose lives have had in them so little © 
the love and sunshine that have been ou 
own joyous heritage 


Church of the Nativity of Bethlehem. |. Interior. 4%. Exterior. 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


CHAPTER XX. 


A STRANGE COUNTRY. 
"HEN they had somewhat recovered 
from their first surprise, Norbert 


was assailed with questions. 

“Jf [ have understood rightly,” said 
the Doctor, “ you maintain that we are 
now breathing the air we brought with 
us in the observatory ?” 

“Just so.” 

“ And that once this is consumed we 
shall have none lett ?” 

“ Doubtless.” 

“But how, in that case, are we going 
to bre:nthe ?” 

“How!” repeated Norbert, laughing. 
“Why, we must make our own air! 
Have we not a supply of chemical pro- 
ducts on purpose’ By-the-bye, I must 
go and overhaul them. I am rather 
anxious to sce how we stand as regards 
stores.” 

Followed by the Doctor and Gertrude, 
the astronomer proceeded through the 
Hall of Telescopes (which evidently had 
not suffered much from its displace- 
ment) to the store rooms, where he 
found everything in much better order 
than he had expected. There were a 
few breakages, but nothing of im- 
portance. The shock had done hardly 
any damage. The instruments were 
intact ; most of them were fixed in the 
ground, and the cases of Special appa- 
ratus were as perfect as the day they 
left the workshop. 

There were two or three dozen cases 
of “oxygen respirators.” Calling Virgil 
to assist, Norbert opened several of the 
cases, and took them to the laboratory 
to put them into working order. The 
fabrication of oxygen is one of the most 
elementary and rapid operations of 
chemistry. It does not take more than 
ten minutes. 

When the reservoirs were filled with 
gas, Norbert fastened one on his back 
by the leather straps attached to it for 
the purpose, which made the thing look 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAuRIE. 


like a tin pannier surmounted by a large 
leather bag. ‘This bag was fastened 
under the Tete arm by an appendage 
which, when squeezed by the elbow, 
expelled a certain quantity of oxygen 
into an indiarubber tube. The tube 
was connected with the nose and mouth 
of the wearer of the apparatus, and 
fitted tightly on his face by means of a 
copper mask furnished with pads of 
chamois leather. s 

Thus equipped, Norbert provided 
himself with a mariner’s compass, a 
spy-glass, and a rifle, and returned to 
the drawing-room. 

“May I ask whom you are going to 
war with?” asked the baronet, feeling 
the need of a little diversion from his 
melancholy mood. 

“Tam only going to explore the sur- 
roundings,” answered Norbert. “Some- 
thing is puzzling me, and I must find it 
out. I can’t quite see how we can be 
on the moon and in our own observa- 
tory at one and the same time. The 
whole summit of Tehbali_ must have 
been carried off bodily. I'l] make it all 
clear, however, within the next quarter 
of an hour.” 

“Ts there any reason why I should 


not join you in the voyage of disco- | 


very?” asked Sir Bucephalus. 

“Nothing would give me greater 

Plessure: Only you must be equipped 

ike me—that is to say, with a respi- 
rator. I have just filled five or six. 
Virgil will fetch one of them.” 

“May we not come too?” cried Ger- 
trude and her uncle, almost simul- 
taneously. 

“T don’t think it would be wise,” an- 
swered Norbert. “ You shall go after- 
wards, if we find it quite safe and 
prudent.” 

This was agreed to, and the baronet 
hastened to equip himself for the ex- 
pedition. 


“T am fully as curious as you,” he 
said to Norbert, “to ascertain how it 
comes about that our observatory 


now in the on; that is,” he added 
quickly, “if we are really in the moon. 
~ What!” cried Norbert. “You don't 


mean to say you are still in doubt abou 
it. Your doubts will soon be laid t 
rest now.” 

So saying, the two young men glide 
through the half-opened door, and wer: 
gone. 

There was uot much change appa 
rently in the esplanade. They wen 
along it quickly till they reached th 
zigzag path down the mountain. Cor 
trary to Norbert’s expectation, ther 
was nothing fresh to be seen here. Th 
path wound as formerly, down the flan 
of the Peak, till it reached the béd ¢ 
vitrified glass under the mountain. Bu 
instead Of a vast plain stretchin 
beyond, there was now a consideral) 
space between the end of the path au 
the lower plain. And another strane 
thing! Instead of facing east, < 
formerly, the path lay now towards th 
north, as shown both by the position « 
the sun and by the little pocket cor 
pass Norbert had with him. In fact 
was clear that not only the summit 
Tehbali, but the entire mountain, hi 
been forcibly transported by some irt 
sistible power from one globe to tl 
other. The heat was intense, owing 
the almost vertical rays of the su 
which looked much as it did wl: 
viewed from the earth, with the exce 
tion that the protuberances on the st 
face were now far more visible to t 
naked eye than they were even throu; 
the telescope in the observatorie: 
Earth. ‘This was a joyful discovery 
Norbert, who was an ardent asti 
nomical student. It was to be € 
plained by the extreme tenuity of t 
atmosphere, which accounted also { 
the appearance at midday of countk 
starry constellations. The earthly 
mosphere is like a veil between c 
glasses and the stars; but the lur 
atmosphere leaves free passage to { 
rays of light or of heat, and unli 
that of the earth it lends no azure } 
to the sky, which, viewed from 1 
moon, is black as ink. 

Not only did our two explorers fi 
themselves in a furnace-like heat, | 
they also discovered that they w 
now of an extraordinary lightix 
They scarcely felt their feet as tl 
tripped along rather than walk 
Every moment they were making 
traordinary bounds, sometimes of f. 
or five yards, whilst meaning only 
step aside from some little obsta 
such as a stone or piece of rock. T}: 
gymnastics were so involuntary t 
each looked at his companion in ast 
ishment. Norbert stared at seeing 
baronet gambolling along in this w 
leaping lightly like a hare, and bou 
ing aloft every now and then as if 
were an indiarubber ball. 

“There is something marvellous ak 
this,” he thought. “He will break 
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rk if he goes on in that extravagant 
iishion {” 

4t this moment he himself made a 
backward movement to avoid a 
ice, and was to his surprise taken 
orseven yards up in the air, falling 

down again on the ground. 
The baronet, his own gymnastic exer- 
% searcely over, looked at Norbert. 
wu air of displeased surprise at 
uch undignified pranks. 

-[have it!” suddenly thought Nor- 
“Gravity is playing us these 
ks It is six times less on the moon 
ntheearth. It follows that our 
sular power is sixfold greater, and 
wehave become regular acrobats.” 
je could not resist the pleasure of 
vawunicating the interesting fact to 
we baronet, and untied his mask for 
1 parpose, 

“Well. my dear fellow,” said he, “do 
eoat_ last believe you are in the 


To his great surprise, there was no 
iy. The baronet did not pay the 
{tention to him, but gave a tre- 
us leap over a little rivulet that 
ins had left in the road. Norbert 
t at first from his silence and 
expression of indifference on his 
nance that Sir Bucephalus was 
ks. But what had he done to 
him? He could not conceive 
«at his offence had been. 
“What an odd idea!” thought Nor- 
-". “Such a strange time, too, to 
~~ forthe sulks. What can he be 
‘we with me about ?_ Perhaps he is 
cause I laughed at his gambols. 
uatter, I shan’t trouble my head 
tit!” 7 
inthe midst of these reflections 
ruddenly went off intoa fit of laugh- 
1 tit of sent laughter though. He 
t discovered that he had only 
ted his words without pronounc- 
em, The voice was not audible, or, 
“sak more accurately, there was no 
«yor sound of any kind on the moon, 
vos the tenuity of the atmosphere 
*inded all vibration. 
hor old Bucephalus! And I sus- 
“tal him of childish sulking,” thought 
‘ser, “He doesn’t look happy, 


vzh He has taken his mask off 


* or thrice. Perhaps it was to 
‘x to me! Perhaps he has asked 
ral questions without getting 
ply; and maybe he is now won- 
gwhat is amiss on my side. How 
‘arth or rather on the moon, am I 
‘ain matters? There is nothing 
“bat to wait till we get back.” 

-#re was nothing to be done under 
“1 cireumstances but to continue 
*ralent observations of the strange 
;-gial conditions around them. 
a now reached a depth of 
“-** hundred yards beneath the ob- 
“ory, and yet this was not half 
*cktance separating them from the 
a. The zi road ended in a 
‘2 slope whic continued to the 
“and did not look difficult of de- 
athough there was no beaten 


“thing could be more striking than 
* mitrast between the rock of Teh- 
Mind the said slope. The soil of 
“aliwas of a dull red hue, covered 
eytlew grass and various kinds of 

8; that of the slope was bright 


green, interspersed with glistening 
mauve and grey streaks of colour, with- 
out the least trace of vegetation. 

There were thus two perfectly distinct 
zones: the upper one, belonging to Teh- 
bali; the other, that of the lunar moun- 
tain. Beneath, again, in a yet lower 
region, were a series of small craters, 
forming, as it were, a kind of rugged 
plateau. 

Instead of descending the slope, Nor- 
bert chose to skirt it horizontally for 
two or three miles round the base of 
the peak. He made a discovery thereby. 

“No doubt about it,” he thought. 
“It is clear now that the whole mountain 
of Tehbali was taken up and thrown on 
to the moon, where it alighted on its 
base. This seems rather odd at first 
sight. But, given an explosion of sub- 
terranean force, caused by the sudden 
backward recoil of the moon, it appears 
only natural that the Peak should have 
heen uprooted, torn, like a tooth from 
its socket, out of the sandy soil that had 
been its bed. Once launched into space, 
the homogeneous nature of the rock 
would keep it together, and by the force 
of the shock brought near enough to 
the moon to be attracted by her (which 
is intelligible since our satellite almost 
touched the earth). The conical shape 
of the mountain made it inevitable that 
it should fall on its own base. 

“Tt was, indeed, obliged to fall on its 
base. There is no exception to the laws 
of gravity. The rule is invariably the 
same, whether it concerns a magnetic 
mountain weighing millions of tons, or 
only cogged dice. Tehbali resembles 
the latter, inasmuch as, once launched 
into space, it was bound to fall on the 
heaviest side, that is, on its base. Now 
what was it that softened the shock of 
the fall to a certain extent? Two 
causes are evident. One was the slight 
influence of gravity on the moon, hence 
our rock alighted as gently as a bird, 
just as I leap now with such perfect 
ease. The other softening element was 
this very mountain that caught us on 
our way.” 

Thus did Norbert reason to himself. 
There was one point still to clear up. 
Was the mountain a peak or a crater ? 
Every probability pointed to its being 
acrater. First of all, there were only 
craters to be seen as far as the eye could 
reach. Then it was easy to see that a 
crater could hold the magnetic rock of 
Tehbali; but there would have been a 
difficulty in the rock settling down atop 
of another peak. 

Still skirting the base of Tehbali, the 
explorers arrived at length on a kind of 
terrace, whence they had a much more 
extended view than from the other side 
of the mountain. They perceived that 
the lesser craters of the plain gradually 
diminished towards the west and south, 
till they reached a sandy hollow region, 
whilst from the north to the east, on 
the contrary, they rose in tiers till they 
reached an elevated chain of mountains 
running in the same direction. This 
circunistance, together with the charac- 
teristic aspect of the chain, was like a 
ray of light to the young astronomer. 

He turned round mechanically to 
communicate the result of his observa- 
tions to Sir Bucephalus, but suddenly 
remembering it was impossible to make 
himself heard, took out his memoran- 


dum book, and _ rapidly sketching the 
country, handed it to the baronet with 
this explanatory note: 

et think that we have alighted on 
the crater of Rheticus, and that this 
chain of mountains is that of the Lunar 
Apennines. These sandy plains must 
be the Sea of Vapours, the Sea of T'ran- 
quillity, and the Sca of Serenity.” 

Having read this note, Sir Buce- 
phalus returned the memorandum to 
Norbert, making vain eflorts to speak. 
The young astronomer saw these at- 
tempts, and wrote again: 

“YT am obliged to use a pencil, for 
there is no sound on the moon.” 

“Ts that so?” wrote the baronet in 
his turn. “I have spoken to you several 
times without a single word in reply.” 

“The effect of the moon,” replied 
Norbert. “Another strange thing. You 
see that block of stone near your right 
leg? It measures at least two cubic 
yards. Try to lift it, and you will see.” 

Sir Bucephalus looked incredulously 
at the enormous block, which two horses 
could scarcely have moved on earth. 
He stooped down, however, to please 
his companion. ‘To his inexpressible 
surprise, the rock moved easily under 
the slight pressure of his hand. 

At the same instant Norbert teok his 
flight, and passed over the baronet’s 
head at a height of eight or ten yards, 
Coming: down again as gracefully as a 

urd. 

“ Effect of the moon !” he smiled. 

But although the baronet heard 
nothing, he was not going to be out- 
done. He took his flight, and rose so 
high that Norbert was piqued into a 
repetition of his own exploits, and so 
they went on for several minutes, each 
trying to emulate the other in a series 
of acrobatic achievements. 

At last the two young men sat down 
side by side and looked at each other 
with a perplexed expression, mingled 
on Norbert's side with one of amuse- 
ment. 

“T will explain these phenomena to 
you,” began the astronomer, again for- 

etting that he could not make the 
least sound. 

Sir Bucephalus, seeing his lips move, 
turned the most attentive ear in hopes 
of hearing, but all in vain. 

“T give it up!” gesticulated Norbert, 
shrugging his shoulders. “It would 
take too long to write it.” 

He tried to explain the situation to 
his friend by a succession of gestures. 
The baronet looked on in amazement 
while his companion leapt over enor- 
mous obstacles, lifted weights that 
looked colossal, and then, coming up to 
Sir Bucephalus, took hold of him, not 
round the body, but as if he had been a 
doll, by both hands, and throwing him 
up in the air, caught him as one catches 
a ball. 

The baronet did not much care for 
these liberties. 

No sooner did Norbert pause in his 
acrobatic feats than his companion did 
the same to him, with all the while a 
most serious and offended air, which 
amused Norbert greatly. 

“Tt is not without reason that mad- 
men are called /unatics in England,” 
thought the baronet. “Can it be pos- 
sible that only a few hours’ sojourn on 
the moon has had such an effect on a 
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mind like Norbert’s? For it 1° evident 
that he has lost his senses, and _2 is as 
strong as a bull with it all. So am 1; 
indeed, I have never seen myself in 
such good form as Iam now. It must 
be owing to the physical education at 
Eton. Something always remains of 
such a training, and it only requires 
opportunity to bring it forth. But I 
trust I am not ‘oing to lose my head 
like this poor fellow.” 


He had got so far in his reflections | 


when Norbert seized him round the 
waist, and throwing him over his 
shoulder like a bundle of feathers, ran 
with all his might along the terrace 
formed by the lip of the crater. 

The baronet, somewhat alarmed and 
much offended at this exploit, struggled 
with the energy of despair. Norbert 
would not leave go. He stopped only 


at the end of the terrace, and set down | 


Sir Bucephalus, who was crimson wi 
rage. 

“T am surprised, sir,” he tried to sa 
But seeing that he was unheard, 
stopped short. The extreme absurdi 
of the situation suddenly overcar 
him, and his rage evaporating und 
Norbert’s atfectionate smile, Sir Buc 
phalus went off into a peal of laught 
that shook his sides, but made not 


sound. 
(To be continued.) 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 


(Continued from page 523.) 


VII.—THE COOLIE 


T= coulie is a very low-caste East Indian 

labourer, who since the abolition of 
slavery in British possessions has been 
employed in many of the occupations for 
which slave labour was formerly utilised. 

They bind themselves apprentice for a 
certain number of years at a very low rate 
of pay, and formerly their services were 
frequently obtained under false pretences ; 
they are then shipped for the colony to 
which shey may be bound, and a few years 
ago a coolie ship was only one degree above 
a slave ship. 

But inspectors have now been appointed, 
and no doubt many of the abuses have been 
done away with, but still they are often 
overcrowded, and if, in a sailing vessel, 
they should happen to meet with head 
winds or be blown out of their course, a 
seareity of water frequently ensues, which 
entails cruel piivations on the hapless 
coolie. 

Five-and-twenty years ago an instance 
of this came rather prominently under our 
notice, and was somewhat forcibly im- 

ressed on our memory, for it resulted in 

loodshed, and was the first time we had 
seen a shot fired in anger. 

We were then serving in a vessel sta- 
tioned on the east coast of Africa, and 
chiefly employed in the suppression of the 
slave trade ; and one afternoon, after a long 
cruise, during which we had experienced 
the strength of the tail end of a hurricane, 
we made Port Louis, the chief port of the 
island of Mauritius. 

We were gracefully advancing to the 
spot where we intended to anchor, and 
were waiting for the order to let go, when 
suddenly an uproar arose on buard a 
barque that was lying at anchor on our 
starboard bow. Yells and shrieks like the 
infuriated howls of frantic maniacs filled 
the air, then followed three or four pistol- 
shots in rapid succession, and a man, 
springing into the mizen-rigging, called 
out, 

“Ship ahoy! For mercy sake send us 
assistance! Our coolies have mutinied !” 

The next moment the order was given, 
“Let go!” and the anchor sank into the 
sandy bed. 

The sound of the rattle of the chain, as 
the cable tore through the hawsehole, was 
quickly followed by the captain's voice, as 
he quietly observed to the second lieu- 
tenant, 

“Mr. F. » man and arm the first 
eutter, and see what help they require on 
board that barque.” 

In a minute the order was repeated by 
the boatswain’s mate ; and while the crew 
of the cutter hurried to procure their arms, 
others lowered the boat into the water and 
brought her alongside, and in less than 
five minutes from the call for assistance we 


SHIP. 


were on our way to render it. We were 
the midshipman belonging to the first 
cutter, and as we approached the barque 
we could not help noticing that she looked 
remarkably weather-worn, as though she 
had experienced very bad weather, and that 
for some considerable time. 

At length we pulled alongside; and 
leaving one man as boaticeepee: we mounted. 
the side unopposed, and on reaching the 
deck a harriiie state of things met our 
eyes. Everywhere neglect showed its pre- 
sence, while filth and dirt reigned supreme ; 
two or three dead bodies lay in a heap in 
the other gangway, while a crowd of in- 
furiated coolies, howling and yelling like 
wild beasts, were surging up towards the 
poop, and endeavouring to get at some four 
or five Europeans who were with ditticulty 
keeping them at bay. Lieutenant F—, 
who could speak a little Hindustanee, 
hailed the Galena wretches, and ordered 
them to throw down their arms, for most of 
them were provided with long evil-looking 
knives, but they paid not the slightest 
attention to his words. Then came the 
stern order, ‘“ Present arms !” immediately 
followed by “ Fire!” 

This awakened the mutineers to the fact 
that they had other and more dangerous 
foes to encounter, and they turned towards 
us; but our men quickly fixed their sword- 
bayonets, and after a short but sharp rally 
the coolies were driven down below. And 
in half an hour the ringleaders were in 
irons, and the remainder of them disarmed 
and tranquillised. 

Then came the anation, which was 
that the coolie vessel, having been blown 
out of her course, the cvolies had been 
placed on short allowance of water, which 
was soon followed by an outbreak of 
plague. 

The poor wretches had been kept quiet 
by delusive promises of the Apron) of 
land until at length the Peter Botte, the 
highest mountain in Manvritius, hove in 
sight, and they imagined that their troubles 
were all over. 

But, alas ! they had seareely entered the 
harbour when the health boat boarded 
them, and they were informed that they 
would have to pass forty days in quaran- 
tine! The coolies thought that this was a 
further deception for some @ purpose, 
and the usually e2im and submissive native 
was turned in a moment into a reckless and 
bloodthirsty beast of pre 

The captain had been stabbed to death, 
and the first mate and steward fatally 
wounded ; and these were not the only 
evils, for we, with the remainder of the 
cutter’s crew, were forced to perform quar- 
antine for forty days with the others, so 
that we had good cause to remember the 
“‘coolie ship.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE L—{See p. 


THE MAGPIE (Pica rustica.) 


Grograyhical District.—The entire palwartic regi 
and common in Great Britain, 
Food.—Inaccts in various stages, birds’ eggs, yor 
chickens and other small birds, repti 

mice, carrion, grain, and fruit. 

Nest.—A large bulky construction of sticks (wl 
are mostly thorny) The true nest 
covered by a strong dome, formed of | 
roots and dried grass on a foundatier 
earth, which is plastered upon sti 
forming the bottom of the external sti 
ture. 

Position of Nest.—Either high up in a tree or 
down in a bush or hedge. 

Number of Eyga.—six to eight. 


THE COMMON STARLING (Sturnus vulgaris.) 


Geographical District.—Throughout Europe gx 
Ny. where it is partially resident, 

cluding Asia as far eastward as 
Siberia, North Africa, and the Azores 


ie both residept and common im G 
Britain. 

Food.—Worms, slugs, insects, grain, fruit, and bi 
eggs. 

Neat.—Formed roughly of dried grasses or chiy 
straw, 


Position of Nest.—In holes in walls, chimneys, ri 
rocks, caves, or trees, in deserted s; 
holes, in the rvofing of cottages and s 
mer-houses. 


Number of Eyys.—Four to six; rarely three. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE Ill.—(se p. s: 
THE WILD DUCK OR MALLARD (Anas buscha: 


Geographical District. — Europe gencrally, { 
Northern Asia to China and Japan.’ N 
Anveriva as far south as Mexico. In G 
Britain it is more common in the 1 
than in the south. It is resident in 
land. 

Food.—Plants, eccds, grain, insects, worms, 
lusca, small fish, and ova. 

Nest.—A roughly-made and bulky structure, for 
of grasses, sedges, flags, and other pia 

Position of 3 ‘Rarely far from water, ¢ 
amongst reeds on the edge of a mar 
in a heathy meadow, 


Number of Eygs.—Seven to twelve. 


THE COMMON KINGFISHER (Alcedo tepida). 


Geographical District. —The temperate palw 
region generally. In Great Brita 
occurs everywhere, and is resident. 

Food.—Insects, crustacew, mollusca, fish, and 
spawn, 

Nest.—A hole in a bank, round externally, ation: 
feet deep, laige at extremity.” Tie 
aire deposited upon a collection of 
bones aud small sticks. 

Position of Neat.—Usually near water or over} 
ing it. Sometimes, but seldom, sumi 
tance from it. 

Number of Eggs.—Five to seven. 


THE TUFTED Duck (Fuligula cristata). 
Geographical District.—In Europe generally. 
Great Britain it is principally a Ww 
visitant. 
Food.—Aquatic insects, mollusca, fish tad 
frogs, ete. i 1 
Nest.—Formed of grass, bents, and a few 1, F) 
together, and a mass of down. eaves: 
Position of Nest.—On the ground nea: 
under a bush, of in a tuft of sodas * 
Number of Eggs.—Eight to thirteen. 
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he: years came and went, and then 


went Tom Clarke’s boyhood. He | 


left school and took to the sea, where in 
his father’s ships he served his appren- 
ticeship to his calling, and rose gra- 
dually till he was ready to take com- 
mand of a vessel. The record of his 
life at sea had been uneventful and 
without any of those startling expe- 
riences of wreck and danger which thrill 


and stir those who hear their story. He | 


had_ never been tried in any severe 
peril. The real nerve and capacity of 
the young fellow had never beén put to 
any thorough tests beyond those which 
every sailor experiences. Yet in all 
that he had been called on to do he had 
acquitted himself so well that his father 
felt justified in giving him the post of 
captain in a new ship which was going 
out to Australia on her first voyage. 

Old Mr. Clarke had every confidence 
in Tom’s skill, judgment, and courage. 
He had watched with fatherly pride his 
son’s growing manliness, and had heard 
with pleasure of the honest way in 
which he discharged his duties and of 
his progress in his profeszion. 

To ‘Tom himself his appointment to 
the good ship Northern Crown was an 
event of great importance, for it brought 
with it not only new honours but fresh 
responsibilities. It was the first bur- 
den laid entirely on the young fellow’s 
shoulders. But they were broad, and 
he had every confidence they could bear 
it. What added, however, to the anxiety 
which he felt was that a large number 


of emigrants were going out in his ves- | 


sel. He had been accustomed only to 
cargo-carrying ships, and to have these 
lives put into his care was altogether 
new to him. 

So it was with mingled hope and 
anxiety that he bade good-bye to his 
mother and once more left the old home 
to cross the stormy seas. The Northern 
Crown, with her precious freight of 
human souls, left port and was towed 
down the Firth. Mr. Clarke went with 
her as far as the tug went. 

“Now, Tom,” he said, as they stood 
together to say the last word of fare- 
well, “I hope you will not forget what 
T’ve done my best to teach you. Trust 
in God and do your duty.” 

“All right, father, I'll try,” said the 
gallant young sailor. 

“That’s all I ask from you, Tom. Do 


that, whatever happens, and there is no | 


fear.” 

Then they shook hands, the old gen- 
tleman got on board of the tug, there was 
a waving of handkerchiefs, and the 
Northern Crown, with every sail set to 
catch the favouring breeze, stood down 
the Channel. 

For days all went well; the passengers 
congratulated themselves 
happy beginning of their voyage, and 
the captain was delighted at the rapid 
passage he seemed ik 
at last there were ominous signs that 


the spell of good weather and fair winds | was a rush of seamen to those left. In 


upon the j 


| penter sent to examine the damage 


| 
\ 


ely tomake. But | bodily away; another hung smashed | 


TOM CLARKE; 
OR, AT DUTY’S CALL. 


CHAPTER IV. 
was gone. From the west, great black 
clouds were rolling up, heavy and 


threatening. The sea was rising, and 
there was an oppressive and_ sultry 
feeling in the air which was the sure 
sign of a thunderstorm. The captain 
anxiously watched the barometer, 
which was rapidly falling, and every- | 
thing was made ready to meet the 
brooding tempest. Sails were takenin, | 
and everything securely fastened that 
was likely to break loose. 

Scarcely were those precautions com- 
pleted when the first blast struck the 
ship with terrible force. She heeled 
over and ploughed through the waters 
with arush. Loud and more loud grew | 
the gale, then followed a sudden lull, an 
awful pause. A blinding flash of light- 
ning darted over the wild sea and flying 
foam. Then came a roar of thunder 
that bellowed and crashed overhead as 
if the very heavens were falling, while 
seas and winds tossed and roared in 
conflicting rage. 

Never had the sailors on board seen : 
amore terrible storm than this. The 
wind howled furiously as the night | 
settled down; the lightning flitted in 
swift succeeding flashes ; and ever the 
thunder rolled and rumbled over all. , 
‘That was an anxious time for Captain 
Clarke. Every nerve was strained in 
racking suspense. But in spite of all 
his care and attention, the dreadful 
truth forced itself upon him that the | 
ship was becoming unmanageable. The | 
few scanty fragments of reefed sails had | 
been blown into rags, the green seas 
made breaches in the bulwarks, and | 
ever and anon rushed fiercely over the 
decks. 

Day dawned and slowly passed, but 
there were no signs of the gale moder- 
ating, and now the ship was slowly 
driving, unable to answer to her helm. | 
Night fell once more, and it seemed as if 
the tempest had at last blown itself out. 
The wind gradually moderated, the 
heavy seas were not dashing up so 
violently. But in the middle of the 
night came a thrilling cry, “ Breakers 
ahead !” and scarcely had the words 
left. the lips of the look-out when the 
ship crashed on to a sunken rock. She 
staggered back, cleared the reef, and 
plunged heavily forward. The car- 


reported that the water was pouring in 
at a great hole in the bow, and all 
efforts to stay the fearful flood were 
unavailing. 

On board all was wild commotion for 
a space. But the voice of the captain 
ringing out as he gave his orders calmly 
and clearly restored confidence and 
order. He made himself sure of the ex- 
tent of the damage. There was no hope. 
The ship was settling down. The word ' 
was given to get ready the remaining 
boats. One of them fad been swept 


and useless from the davits. There 


| but to meet their approachin; 


| lives were lost. 
. Picked up by passing ships reached land safely. 


the grey dawn which was just breaking 
Captain Clarke saw the men scram- 
bling into them heedless of the women 
and children, who were shrieking and 
screaming in terror. The captain darted 
to his cabin and returned with his re- 
volver in his pocket. He went up te 
the men who were crowding into one of 
the boats. “Stand back!” he cried, 
forcing his way through some fellows 
who were jostling the territied women. 


' There was that in his voice which 


caused his command to be at once 
obeyed. Yet one great hulking fellow 
would not take the warning, but thrust 
himself insolently forward. In a 
moment the captain had felled him to 
the deck. Then he turned to the boat 
which was filled with men. ‘ Cowards,’ 
he shouted, “ come out of that.” 

One man answered him rudely, and 
he was not in any mood to bandy 
words. There was not an instant to be 
lost. He drew his revolver and pointed 
it at the man who had spoken. 

“Come out at once. The women and 
children must be saved.” 

Every man in the boat obeyed, 
sullenly and doggedly. The women and 
children were put into that and _ the 
other boats, crews were selected, and the 
remaining room was given to as many 
men as it was thought safe to put into 
them. The boats, carefully supplied 
with provisions and water, put off, aud 
Captain Clarke and a handful of men 
were left in the sinking ship. 

There was nothing more to be done 
fate like 
men. Captain Clarke called the men 
round him. 

“My men,” he said, with choking 
voice. “We have all got to die, an 
how can we die better than at our posts 
and doing our duty? Thank God. we 
have stood by the women and children 
like men, and since we have to die. let 
us die like British sailors; and way 
God forgive us all.” 

He had hardly tinished speaking when 
there was a shout from one of the men 
that startled them into hope of life. 

“Asail! A sail!” 

It was true, and surely she bad seen 
the signal of distress which, hoping 
against hope, they had hoisted. The 
great steamer drew nearer, stopped, lay 
to. She lowered a boat. erly the 
men on the helpless hulk watched this 
ark of refuge as she slowly made lt 
way tothem ; now buried in some grt 
hollow, now cree some huge roller. 


Saved! Saved! Vith what lus:y 
cheers they. prected their brave 
deliverers. With what full hearts son? 


of them, at least, offered their hunble 
thanks silently to God !* 

The years have come and_ gone. 
Captain Clarke is young Captain 
Clarke no longer and has left the sea 


* It may interest our readers to koow that 0) 
Those of the hoats that were nd 
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But his ships still sail the sea as those | 


of his father did before him. He has 
risen to wealth, if not famre—a wealth 
shared by one who loves him and who 
helps him to use it for the good of | 
others. Little feet patter down the 
ravel walks in the garden on the hill ; 
ttle voices make merry in the old | 


rooms ; but Captain Clarke has not for- 
gotten, nor can forget, the dear old folks 
who have gone away, whose feet once 
trod those paths, whose voices once 
made music in those rooms. 


“ Not once, or twice, in our fair island story, 
‘The path of duty was the way to glory; 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 


PART II. 


THE KM MoveMENT. 


HEN the white K stands on el, and 
the white M on al or hl, then these 
two pieces can he moved at a time under 
the following restrictions, which are equally 
Applicable to Black in his territory :—(1) 
e K moves two squares in the row to- 
wards the M, and the M is placed on the 
other side of the K, close to it. (2) The 
line between the K and M must be clear 
—that is, no white or black piece must 
stand between. (3) The K must not be in 
check at the time of moving two squares. 
(4) The K must not pass over a square 
which is attacked by a hostile piece, and 
it must not move into check. (5) Neither 
the K nor the M must have been moved pte, 
viously. This double move is described by 
KM ; but when the two movements are pos- 
sible, then also the square to which the M 
moves is named in full or by one letter, 
thus—KM f, or KM d. 


THE CHECK. 


fhe idea of the game is to checkmate the 
<. The K is in check when it is attacked 

by a hostile piece, and it must then either 
move or the checking piece must be cap- 
tured, or a piece must be interposed, for if 
any of these three moves cannot be made 
then the K is checkmated and the game 
finished. 

It follows that the K is never captured ; 
ill other pieces can be taken, but sometimes 
the game terminates in a draw under the 
‘ollowing circumstances :—(1) The force re- 
naining on the board is insufficient to give 
theckmate. (2) One player gives perpetual 
theck, because if he did not do so he would, 
wr probably would, lose the game. (3) One 
layer is stalemated—that is, his K is not 
n check, and neither his K nor any of his 
dieces, if any are left, can move. 

A check may be simple, discovered, or 
louble, as is shown by the position on this 
liagram. Here White has a choice of forty- 


BLACK 
de f gh 


3, 


me moves, eight of which are checks ; and 


f it were Black's turn to move he would 


have forty-three moves at his disposal, ten 
of which would be checks. White's checks 
are all simple, namely, L to bl, e6, or f7, or 


M takes L e5, or N to d7 or ed, or O takes , 


P d4, or P to g4. Black’s checks are of the 
three kinds, namely—(1) simple: L to bi, 
or P takes N, becoming the N, or P to dl, 
becoming the O; (2) discovered : O to a8, 
8, d7, or d5, giving check with the M on 
b8, or P to d3, giving check with the L on 
e5 ; (3) double: O toad or c4, giving check 
with both pieces. In case of a double check, 
the K must move, for if it cannot move it is 
checkmated. When the white O takes the 
P it is pinned by the black L—that is, it 


cannot move without leaving its K on b2in | 


check. Although this O on d4 cannot move, 
it compels the black K to move, which must 
move to 6, g5, or g4. If the K could not 
move it would be mated. The black L can- 
not take the O d4, for it would leave its K 
in check from the M a5. The K cannot 
move close to the other K, and give check, 
for it must not of itself move to check. 

The mate is pure when each of the nine 
squares of the K’s domain is only once 
attacked, thus: White—K f4, L e5, N a4; 
Black—K d6. Impure, when some of the 
squares are attacked more than once, thus: 
White—K fl, L d4, M h4, O «7; Black— 
K e5. Here the squares e+ and f4 are twice 
attacked. A pure mate is this: White K f3, 
N g7, Od4; Black—K e5, O.d6, P di. A 
mirror mate shows no white or black piece 
close to the mated K, and is pure, thus: 
White--K e2, N b2, O bé6, P b4, £3; Black 
—K d4. (A good deal about checkmates 
appears in Vol. v., where the root-positions 
for the composition of problems are given.) 


THE VALUE OF THE PIECES. 


The movements on the board are so com- 
plicated that it is impossible for the human 
mind, mathematically, to determine the 
values of the six kinds of pieces. Indeed, 
the relative value of a piece continually 
varies, and depends on the position, for 
sometimes an N is better than an M, or a 
P may be superior to the L. The following 
numbers give the general approximate 
values :—P=1, O=3, N=3, M=5, L=10, 
and the power of the invaluable K for de- 
fence and attack is about 3. 


THE SIMPLEST CHECKMATES. 


In order to drive the K into a checkmate 
there must be at least three pieces on the 


board, namely, the two K's and the L or M, - 


or a P, which can safely be promoted to the 
Lorthe M. Instead of the L there may be 
the two N’s on both colours, or one N and 
one O, but not the two O's. In any of these 
cases the K must be driven into a corner or 
to a border square. A.mate in the middle 
of the board requires additional white or 
black pieces. Only one of these five simple 
end-games is comparatively difficult, viz., 
the one with the N and 0. But be.ore 
showing this we must first explain some 
easy positions. 
(To be continued.) 


He that ever following her commands, 

Oh, with what toll of heart, and knees, and hands, 
Through the long gorge to the far light hath won 
His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun.” 


(THE. END.) 


QUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


I1.—Iluminating Competition. 
(Continued froin page 528.) 


SENIOR Division (ages 19 to 24). 
[ this Division we increase the prize from Two to 
Three Guineas, dividing it equally between three 
competitors who run each other close in different 
styles ; and we also give three extra prizes of Half-a- 
Guinea each. 
Our Award fs as follows :— 
Prizes—One Guinea each. 
F._E. DEERING (aye 24), Birmingham, Dudley, and 
District Bank, Tipton, Staffs. 
ALFRED HUNTER (aged 19), 
Brighton. 
Ar RICHARDEOY. (age 24), Park View, Tunbridge, 
ent. 


25, West Hill Street, 


Extra Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
RICHARD A. MILL (age 20), 30, Richmond Street, 
Plymouth. 


A. T. WARE (age 19), Studley College, Portishead, 
near Bristol. 


| F.E, Woopueap (age 22), 9, Ruth Terrace, Mickley 


Street, Armley, Leeds. 
CERTIFICATES. 


[The names are arranged approximately in the order 
of merit.] 


M. WILLIAMS, 4, Sudeley ‘Terrace, Brighton. 
W_G. HopGe, Beard School, Cowick Street, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. 
B. PEPLER, 168, Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 
E. F. VowLgs, 69, York Road, Montpelier, Bristol. 
EK. E. SwiFt, 114, Highbury New Park, N. 
A. 8. HAILE, 81, Crofton Road, Camberwell. 
ALFRED GASSTON, 47, Stanley Road, Brighton. 
M. J. MARSH, Winterbourne Park, Winterbourne, 
near Bristol. 
Wuitam SHAW, Block 26, Ingleby Street, Birming- 
ham. 
WALTER Opom, Holly House, Fletton Avenue, Peter- 
borough. 
GAVIN LawRik, 339, Crown Street, Glasgow. 
WILLIAM JENKS, Wharf Road, Castle Foregate, 
Shrewsbury. 
HENRY BLAKEMORE, 15, Lichfleld Street, Bilston, 
Staffs. 
XAVIER WILLIS, 25, Hardinge Road, Ashford, Kent. 
H. H. Martiy, Carron Hall, Pear Tree Grove P. 0., 
Jamaica, West Indies. 
BRENARD Lamp, 3, Maitland Park Road, Haveretock 
) NW. 
K. D. Snow, The Grove, Exton, near Bishops Walt- 
ham, Hants. 
wa E. SCRIVENER, East Street, Heleus Street, Abing- 
on. 
ARTHUR F. Morrow, Holmesdale, London Road 
Chelmsford. 
BERTRAM V. HiRsT, 110, Upper Mary Street, Bir- 
mingham. 
M. FULLER, Shelburne Villa, Lansdown, Bath. 
La HIGGINS, Bryngwynedd, Colwyn Bay, North 
ales. 
H. Frisby, Sefton Lodge, St. Mary's Crescent, Lea- 
mington. 
M. E. DunGry, St. John’s Vicarage, Mount Hawke, 
Scorrier, Corn 5 
‘WM. GILL, 81, Kensington Street, Bradford, York- 
shire. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 
[Name accidentally omitted from Second Class.} 


E. M. SmirH, Wych Elm, 11, Church Road, Willesden, 
NW 


GEORGE SINCLAIR, care of Mr. Lock, 5, Spittal Street, 
Edinburgh. 
(Please furnish age to Editor.) 
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Correspondence 


EnQuirist.—No. Belts, if not tight, are on the 
whole more healthy than Lraces. Braces are apt 
to pull a boy's shoulders down, aud spoil the shape 
of fat the men in England. 


F. H. Goopy.—1. Camphor-ball for chapped hands. 
@. He has mange; wash and dress with sulphur 
oil. 

J. ELitson. —1. You can hardly buy a good book on 
pigeons for sixpence. Dr. Gordon Stab s's new 
Book (price 18.), Messrs. Warne and Co,, Bedford 
Street, London, gives much about pigeous. Glad 
you like DoINGs. 

FERNERY.—You cannot keep goldfish in tery hard 
water, and your uttempts to soften it would prove 
poisonous failures. Can you not get rain-water! 


R. Picaott.—The reply would take up too much 
space here. Why not consult a gardener? 


IRELAND.—1. A pomade with a little borax ointment 

(one part of borax to eight of lard) is good for dan- 
dritf, 2. Ip old times barbers use: to bleed people 
regularly. The bandage was used to raise the 
vein; the pole was grasped to keep the bleod flow- 
ing; the broken plate received the blood, When 
done with one customer, they rolled the encrim- 
‘oned bandage round the pole, with the plate on 
he end of it, and stuck the whole out to show they 
were realy for another customer. That is the 
origin of the barber's pole. 


|. HIGGINBOTTOM.—Apply daily some sulphur oint- 
ment to the comb. Feed better. Give meaty 
scraps, The leg weakness {is cansed by confine- 
ment inadamp place. Put iron in the water, and 
give a freer run. 


T. A. G.—1. A little cayenne and egg food will do 
good. 2. Yes, let the canary have a fly daily. 


W. E—The incubator must be kept at a rezular 
temperature of from 109° to 105° F. Write to 
J. Miley, Esq., Westiaria Kennels, Kendal. You 
might also get your back numbers with papers on 
Artificial Incubation. 


A. E. Grovt.—Let them out. You should never buy 
old vigeons. 


« 


MounrTaIN FincH.—It will not get tame now. 
cruel to keep. 


A. H. RISLEY.—Copy some other boy’s butch. Any 
vox will do. Consult your grocer, Yes, hang the 
thrush’s cage outside, but purtly shaded. 


SNAKE.—A box with glass and very fine wire, else 
it will escape. 


H. HENLY.—Advertise, or look in columns of ‘ Ex- 
change and Mart.” There are all kinds of pets 
there. 


A. G. GoLDFINcH.—Seerls: canary, rape, and lettuce; 
Germun paste (Soddy’s), groundsel, chickwe: 
plautuin, 

SQUIRUEL FARMER.—Sce answer to Rabnity. Feed 
on bread-and-milk, biscuits, nuts, acorns, aud 
grain. 


R. Duspas.—trish wolf-hound is a cross between a 
Great Dane and a Scotch deerhound, 


LovER OF Brrps. — 1, Cassell’s Book on Canaries.” 
| "9. No; whitewash the breed re. 
paits ‘containing “ Aviary” artic 
and can be obtained through your 


It is 


es are in print, 
bookseller. 


Fox TERRIER.—Give the cockatoo liberty every day. 
Do not give bones, meat, nor much hemp, Apply 
a little sulphur vintinent to bald plares. 


E. BeNNtsoN.—You must renew all the soil in win- 
dow-box, else you will always have a bother. 


DONKEY. —1. Could not say withont seeing the 
pigeon. 
Street, London. 


Ranert (G. Jenkins) —Wild rabbits do drink water, 
Tn freding tame oncs, water or wmilk-and-water is 
necessary when food Is dry, and also ulter a due 
has kindled, 


PIGEON FANCIERS.—1. Any distance from five to five 
hundred miles. 2. The Belgian Voyageur. 


-r on the scraps of the 
Say 18. a week or less. 


D. N.—You can keep a ter 
table. 


Make your goat-house of weather-hoarding. 

vood merchant in your vicinity will give you 
an estimate. 

H. A. SHRFFIELD.—Tinnets are fed on canary. lint, 
and rape seed, with a little bruised bh Plenty 
of water and fresh groundsel, water is, plan- 
tains, ete. 


2. The Willesden Paper Depot, Cannon 


A Yousa ENtomooaist.—A tin-box with a fed 
holes. 


SHOT. —Some dogs are troubled with waterin| 
mouths. You can do Httle for it except careft 
feeding, unless he has bad teeth. They should b 
seen to. 


8. CLARK. —1. Canary sits thirteen days. 
likely. 


2 Veri 


To CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. | 


All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternott 
Row, and must have the name and address of tl 
sender clearly written thereon, and in any acev 
panying letter the title of the BMS. must be gic 
No notice can be taken of anonymous commuuic 
tions, Writers are recommended to keep copies | 
their Mss. ; miscellaneous coutributions being sc! 
in too great numbers to be corresponded “ 


or even returned, unless stamps are sent to co’ 

postage. Payment for accepted manuscripts is m! 

on publication of the Monthly Part. ‘The rece: 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trust 
of the Religious Tract Soviety, with liberty for the 
at their discretion, to publish such works separate 
Republication by authors on their own account m 
be the subject of special arrangement. 


POSTAL NoTIcE. ! 


The postage of the monthly part of the B. 0. P 
any part of the United Kingdom, the Continent, 
“nited States, Canada, Newfoundland, Exypt, 
deira, Palestine, Morveco, is usually TWOPEN 
To India, Chira’ Japan, or South Africa, SIXPEN 
To Australia or New Zealand, EIGHTPENCE, 
postal rates for other countries can be ascertaine 

any post-oftice. 
Any Bookseller will arrange to send the B. ( 


abroad; but if there 1s any difficulty in making : 
arrangement it will be sent direct from the 0 
post free, to any part of the Continent. the U1 
States, Canada, Egypt, Madeira, Morocco, 1 
foundland, for’ TWELVE MONTHS for El 
SHILLINGS; or to India, Chima, Japan, or § 
WELVE MONTHS for TWELV 
jor to. Anstralia_or New 
VE MONTHS for FOURTEEN SHILLI 
Money orders to be sent to Mr. JusEPH Tak: 
Paternoster Row, London. 


1L A cheap Lot. 
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SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TaLboT Baines REED, 


Author of ‘‘ The Master of the Shell,” “ A Dog with a Bad Name,” “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—HOW I WAS CONCERNED IN TREASON 


HE first words of the letter left me 


in no doubt as to who the writer | 


might be. 
- “To a certain Hollander, once my 
servant, and honoured still to live in 
my memory. Know, my son of Nep- 
tune, fledgeling of the Nymphs, and 
half-brother to the Tritons, that he 
whom thou knewest once in Parnassus’ 
grove (whither he himself led thy halt- 
ing feet), respireth still in sighs for 
beauty and exhalations of sweet verse. 
Know, too, that he hath of late com- 
posed a notable and admirable epic in 
praise of the Sun, which, if it please 
heaven to bring him, ere the year fall, 
to London, thou mayest have the high 
honour of setting im_ print, thereby 
assisting at the birth of an immortal. 
“Know further, that after many buf- 
fetings from the jade Fortune, and 
tossing, such as ships ne’er endured on 
thy brawling element, my Hollander, I 
am here in Chester, beloved of the 
Muse, yet ill-beholden to the men of 
the place, who, as the Mantuans their 
Maro, clapped me in ward because for- 
sooth I stirred the rabble with my 
moving measures. The moon hath not 
kissed the golden locks of Galatea four 
times since I was let out. Now is no 
zephyr freer than I—or emptier. Yet 
hath heaven need of her needy sons, 
and the meanest of Olympus’ denizens 
hath his part to play amidst the earth- 
Jings. Kaw, then, that on the second 
day after I had ceased to eat ny bread 
at her Majesty's cost, 1 met, in eager 
haste, a certain Irish Achilles who 
knoweth more of war than verse, and 
whose arm is more terrible with the 
sword than is my hand with the pen. 
This Sir Ludar—such is gratitude and 
reverence !—O tempora! O mores /— 
would have given me the go-by, had I 
not stood boldly in his way, that he 
might at least see how great an honour 
he svoided. When he saw me, to be 
brie:, my Hollander, he honoured him- 
self by seeing in me the god Mercury, 
«ho beareth messages to the dim 
regions of the earth. He bade me tell 
thee, by a means **e receipt hereof 
will apprise thee, the. the cause goeth 
perilously. What cause, I know not; 
fas be it what it may, it taketh him 
hence, on what, perchance, may be his 
last journey. He biddeth you remem- 
ber your oath, and would have me ad- 
vertise you that a certain captain hath 
been heard of in these parts, travelling 
for London with a party, of whom one 
is the lady of the castle on the river, 
with her ward. He is a dark mys- 
terious man, this Irish wolf-hound of 
thine, my Hollander, and, did I not 
suspect him to have a secret tooth for 
the olives of Parnassus, I had not thus 
condescended to act as go-between you. 
When I inquired of him concerning her, 
that incomparable swan, that bright 


and shining star, that white snowflake, 
that Cupid’s elder sister, my lady-love 
—to serve whom I counted as nought 
the perils of a certain fell voyage you 
wot of—when I inquired him of 
asked me back, Did I desire to flounder 
in the castle moat? By which talk it 
appeared to me much care hath weak- 
ened his mind, and I misdoubt me his 
present journey bodes no good. M. 

ollander, I beg not any man’s bread, 
yet am I hard put to it to show the 
world that heaven does not desert her 
favourites. If the pity of a ’prentice 
can reach from you to Chester, lend it 
me, I pray you, as I sit here gazin; 
into the empyrean for my next meal. 
If I may, I shall shorten the space be- 
twixt us. Meanwhile, count for thy- 
self a lodging in at least one poetic 
breast, which is that of thy patron and 
friend, THoMAS GRAVES. 

“ Post Scriptum : I have overtook my 
messenger—a poor country carrier—to 
tell thee strange news. This Ludar 
hath returned suddenly from his journey 
in the custody of a troop. I saw him 
march through the streets but just 
now, amid cries of ‘Treason!’ ‘Away 
with him!’ ‘Hang him!’ sad to hear. 
The talk runneth that he is party in 
some great conspiracy against her 
glorious Majesty, whose foes may hea- 
ven confound ! 
our Achilles wounded in the heel, and 
is like enough to journey from here to 
Tyburn free of charges. Farewell, froin 
thy well-wisher.” 

This letter cast me into terrible woe ; 
for it was plain by it that Ludar was 
in mortal peril, and without a friend to 
help him. I could do naught, for I 
knew not where he was taken ; or if I 
did, what could I, outside a stone wall, 
do for him within? Besides, the mes- 
sage about the maiden put a service on 
me I was bound to fulfil. Yet what 
could I do? 

Jeannette saw my trouble and shared 
it; and, being a shrewd lass, advised 
me to go to Will Peake, and hear what 
was this news of a new-discovered 
treason he spoke of just now, and who 
were in it? 

So I went, and found the Bridge 
(Sunday as it was) in a flutter. Will 
Peake I could not see, but from another 
gossip I heard that news was come of a 
terrible plot to murder her sacred Ma- 
jesty, and place on her throne, with the 

elp of Spanish rogues, the upstart 


Mary of Scotland. Many wild stories | 


were afloat concerning the business. 
One, that not a few of her Majesty’s 
trusted advisers were mixed in it; 
others, that the Scotchwoman herself 
was prime mover ; another, that it was 
the work of the Spanish King, whose 
armies were on the coast waiting the 
signal to land. 

ut as we stood, there came a mighty 


er, he | 


If it be true, then is | 


AND LOVE. 


shouting from the Tower Hill, and, 
running thither, we saw a man in a 

cart being conducted by twenty horsc- 

men to the prison. He was clad as a 
apist priest, yet, when I looked at 
im, I seemed to know his face. 

“Who goes there?” I asked of one 
who si near. 

“The head and front of it all,” said 
he; “a renegade priest, Ballard by 
nan.” 

“Who hath travelled,” said another, 
“on this business in the garb of a soldier 
by the name of Captain Fortescue.” 

“Fortescue !” cried I. “Why, to be 
sure, it was he! 1 knew I had seen 
him.” 

“You saw him, where? What know 
you of this?” asked several persons 
round, suspiciously. “If you be a 
friend of his, get you up on the eart 
beside him.” 

I had a mind to make a rush that. 
way, if haply I might get a single word 
with the traitor as to where Ludar was. 
But I might as soon have tried to 

et within hail of the Scotch Queen 
herself, so closely was he fenced in. 

“ He is no friend,” growled I, “ but a 
vile enemy and traitor, whom I would 
that I_ had run through the bady 
when I had the chance at Carlisk 
months since.” 

Then to avoid more 
get away from the rabble I hastenec 

ack and told all to Jeannette. 

She was very grave. 

“What think you now?” she asked. 

“T can think nothing,” said I, “ sav« 
that, whatever has befallen Ludar, hi 
could not knowingly be guilty of plot 
ting against the life of a woman, ever 
if she be the Queen herself. Jeannette, 
said I, “I could no more believe tha 
than I would believe you to be unkim 
or untrue.” 2 

She smiled at that, and said she, toc 
could not think so ill of this Ludar 
mine. 

As the days passed, news came *& 
thick and fast. The plot, we hearc 
was one to murder the Queen and. he 
ministers, and give England up to th 
heretic Spaniard. Men stood aghast z 
they heard of it. Presently came wou 
that the worst of the traitors were i 
hiding in London, being mostly youn: 
gentlemen of the court, who had fed . 
the table of the very lady they plott« 
to slay. Try all I would, I could he: 
nothing of Ludar. Nor durst Io nan 
him to my comrades, for fear I shou 
bring him mischief thereby. 

One day—in the middle of August 
Was—a man came into our shop iz: h 
haste to tell Master Walgrave that. <] 
company had been taken, hidden jn 
barn in Harrow. Never shall I forg 
the joy of the City as the news spre: 
like wildfire through the wards. > 
work did we ’prentices do that da 
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We marched shouting through the 
~reets, calling for vengeance on the 
(Queens enemies, and waiting till they 
swuld be brought in, on their way to 
sie Tower. 

As for me, my joy was mingled with 
strange trouble ; for, if Ludar should 
ie among them— 

“The leader of them is one Babing- 
ton.” said Will Peake; “and besides 
him are half a dozen dogs as foul— 
English, all of them.” 

” said another, “who I 


: !” cried I, as white as er. 
“What is his name?” a 
_ “Not Dexter,” said the fellow, look- 
ingat mein amaze. “Why, man, what 
ails you?” 

“Tell me his name, as you love me,” 
said I. 

“How should I know the name of 
every cowardly hound that walks the 
srevts? Goand ask them that can tell 
you. 

I walked away miserable, and waited 
it the Aldersgate to see the prisoners 
come: o 

When at last the ery was raised, I 
wareely durst look up, for fear that 
among them should tower the form of 
ladar. But when I lifted my eyes and 
~w only six hang-dog men, who ield 
their hands to their ears to keep out 
te yelling of the mob, and shrunk 
‘ser to their guards to save themselves 
‘tom a worse fate than the hangman’s, 
‘he beating of my heart eased. For he 
Sas not amongst them. So joyful was 
(that I could even lend my voice for 
ivhile to the general cry, and, when 
tight fell, bring my torch to the flam- 
iaarrels that blazed on Finsbury 
Dieids, 

Yet T eame home that night ill at 
“we, Fresh news had arrived already 
“at other men had been taken in the 
ntry, amongst them certain who 
tod been in attendance on the Scottish 
‘heen, Yet, ask all I would, never 
‘se could I hear of Ludar by name, or 
‘Tany man resembling him. 

\ month later we ‘prentices had 
‘ther holiday, this time to witness 
‘» end of that terrible business on 
'yhurn Hill. ’Twas a horrible sight— 
\vould I could forget it—to see those 
‘tors die, foul as their crime had 
~n. Yet what sickened me the most 

‘to think that Ludar perchance 
Par ghar pon ae to the same 
ite, if indeed he had 
deine not already 

But no news came. The weeks slipped 
‘*. Men ceased to talk of Babington, 
cud spoke rather of the coming trial of 
'e Scottish Queen for her life. And 
ntly a time came when they even 
sed to speak of that, and all the 
“@ never a whisper came to me of 

C 
ow you are not to think that all 
ime I had forgot the message con- 
ied in _the- poet's letter concerning 
*ptain Merriman and the maiden. 
z ir fre mit. I haunted Whitehall after 
“ts hours in the hope of seeing or 
“ring something of them. But all in 
‘an. It would have been easier to 
war of Ludar, I think, than to get any 
ssof an Trish maiden and her step- 
‘me at Court, or of a swaggering 
ne 


“What is that to thee?” said most, 
whom I asked ; and others pricked me 
out of their company with their swords. 

But late in the year chance put in 
my way what all my pains had failed 
to procure. 

remember it was that same day 
that the news came to town that Mary 
Queen of Scots was condemned to die. 
London went mad with joy at the news. 
For our pity of the woman was swal- 
lowed up in joy that the evil destiny 
of our country was mastered, and that 
our gracious Queen was to be freed at 
one stroke from all her enemies. Be 
that as it may, we burned bontires that 
night in Moorfields, and I had m 
mistress’ leave to take Jeannette wit: 
me to see the sport; for by this time 
the sweet maid’s lameness was nearly 
cured, and, like a prisoner newly un- 
caged, she loved to spread her wings a 
bit and go abroad. 

Had the arm she leaned on been that 
of Peter Stoupe instead of mine I won- 
dered if she would have mended as fast 
as she did? I was a vain coxcomb 
those days, and thought no. Yet, for 
anything she said to me or I to her, we 
were still prentice and young mistress ; 
only the duty I owed her was my great 
joy, and the service she had a right 
to claim of me she sometimes prettily 
asked as a gift. 

‘Twas a wild weird scene — those 
hundreds of citizens lit up by the tierce 
glare of the bontires, whose roar mingled 
with the shoutings, and whose heat was 
less than the loyal fires which blazed in 
our bosoms. could feel Jeannette’s 
hand tighten on my arm as the rabble 
surged closer round, and presently, see- 
ing her tired and frightened, I made a 
way for her through the crowd. 

As we reached the skirts there reeled 
against us a drunken man, who, had I 
not caught him in my arm, would have 
fallen against my young mistress and 
done her some hurt. e was not so 
drunk but that, when I set him on his 
feet and gave him a kick or two, he 
was able to stand upright and talk, and 
at the first word he uttered I recognised 
the voice of my old acquaintance, Tom 
Price, the captain’s man, whom I had 
seen last with his master the day Alex- 
ander M‘Donnell fel] outside Dunluce. 

So dark was it away from the fire 
that but for his voice I might not have 
known him. Certainly he, as he then 
was, could hardly know me. 

“Patience,” whispered I to Jeannette. 
“ Here is a man can give us some news. 
He shall not hurt you, only I must 
speak with him. Hold close to me.” 

And to guard her better I put an arm 
around her while I parleyed with the 
sergeant. 

“Come, comrade,” said I, concealing 
my voice as best I could, “ ‘tis time you 
were in quarters. The captain will be 
calling for thee.” 

“Captain me no captains. Stand 
thee still, steady —when came he— 
ugh ?” 

“He'll be here to look for thee, I 
warrant, an’ thou go not home.” 

“Got back? what for? when came— 
Harkee, comrade—keep it snug—h 
not tind her—he, he! he'll not tind he 

“Net he,’ said I, making a gue: 
“We know where she is, though. Eh, 
Tom ?” 


“He, he! dowe! So doth that other 
varlet. But keep it mum, comrade. 
The wall is none too high but my cap- 
tain may climb it.” 

“ Aye,” said I, “but he must needs 
find it first,eh? That will trouble him, 
eh? honest Tom.” 

“Honest, thou art right, comrade. 
Ere he learn where she be 1’1l—I’ll— 
harkee, friend, I like not that other 
varlet. What needs she with two of 
us? Am not I mane..ough? eh? thou 
and I, without him? Comrade, I will 
slay him.” 

“So, he is there, too, where she is?” 

“ Ho, ho! Jack Gedge in a convent? 
ho, ho! Ne’er such luck for him, or thee, 
or me; eh? ho, hot Jack ina convent } 
No, but comrade,” here he took my arm 
and whispered, “he ne’er quitteth the 
city, and no man can get at her but he 
knows it. "Tis a very bull-dog. Hang 
him, comrade ; hang him, I say.” 

“ Aye, [ am with you there,” said I. 
“What right hath he to stand betwixt 
her and honest folk like you and me?” 

“ Harkee, friend. This varlet, they 
say, was appointed to the service b 
one—hang the name of him—an Trish 
knave that made eyes at her. You 
know him—” 

“Aye, aye,’ said I. “ Lubin, or Ludar, 
or some such name.” 

“Thou hast it. Ludar. Well, as I 
told thee, this varlet is appointed to 
the charge by this Lu—, say it again, 
comrade.” 

“ Ludar,” said I. 

“Aye, Ludar. Well, this varlet, as 


“And where is the villain now 1” 

“Why, as I told thee, dullard, he 
lurks in Canterbury city, hard by the 
convent, and though ’twas 1 helped her 
there—I or thou, I forget if thou didst 
assist—I say, though ‘twas I--or [ or 
thou—or I and thou—helped her there, 
this dog now keepeth guard like a very 
bull-dog.” 

“Well,” said I, trembling to have so 
much news, “maybe he doth no harm. 
The lady oweth more to thee than him.” 

“ Aye, twas a deft trick, spiriting her 
thither, and the captain little knows 
twas honest Tom Price baulked him. 
Not but, harkee"—here he whispered 
again—“ not but the lady did not make 
it worth the while, eh? I have a noble 
of it left still, comrade. As I told thee, 
the captain knoweth naught. Ho! ho! 
he hath followed her hither and thither. 
But, mercy on us, he’d as soon look in 
the Fleet Ditch as in Canterbury. 
Harkee, comrade, that other varlet is a 
knave. Hang him, I say. “Twas thou 
and I helped her there. He knew 
naught till—-how a plague found he us 
out? Honest friend, I pray thee slay 
me this dog.” 

“Where in Canterbury shall I find 
him ?” said I. : 

“Thou knowest a certain tavern, 
or inn, or hostel, by the sign of the 
Oriflame, neighbour. Well, ‘tis but a 
stone’s throw from the convent, and I 
warrant the sot will be not far away. 
Fetch me his head, comrade, and [ vow 
thou shalt share my noble. Get thee 
gone.” 

That moment Jeannette gripped my 
arm, and pointed to a tigure which 
slouched away from us towards the fire. 
I got but one glimpse of him. He may 
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have been any one, for the crowd was | 
spreading fast, yet Jeannette and I 
both fancied the form was like that of 
Peter Stoupe, whom we had already 
seen once in the crowd that evening. 

“Poor Peter,” said I, “no doubt he 
envies me my charge of you, Jean- - 
nette.” 

She disengaged herself from my arm, , 
and put her hand on my sleeve. | 

af fet us begone,” said she, uneasily. 
“Tam sorry I came here.” 

So I left Tom Price sitting on the 
grass, singing to himself; and full of 
my great news, yet troubled at Jean- 
nette’s speech, I walked with her silently 
homewards. 

As we neared Temple Bar, I could | 
not refrain from questioning her. \ 


“You are silent, Jeannette 1” 
oe The better company for you,” said 
she. 
“ Are you tired?” 
“Yes.” 
“ And vexed ?” 
“Yes” 


“ Because Peter—if it was Peter—saw 
me with my arm around thee ?” 

“He would not know that it was 
only because I feared the drunken man,” 
said she. 

“He would suspect me, instead, of 
being thy sweetheart 1” asked I. 

“Aye,” said she, “ Peter hath a long 
tongue.” 

“What if he suspect me aright, Jean- 
nette 1” 

I felt the hand on my arm givea little 


start, as she dropped her eyes, and 
quickened her flagging steps. 

She said nothing. But you wight 
have heard the beating of my heart, as 
I looked down at her, and laid my hand 
on hers. 

“If Peter guessed aright,” repeated I, 
“what then, Jeannette ?” 

This time her hand lay very quiet, 
and her footsteps grew slower, till at 
last they stood still. 

Then she lifted her head and looked 
me in the face. 

“Then, Humphrey, I 
mind what anybody said.” 

So all was peace betwixt us two ; and 
we were sorry when our walk was 
ended. 


should not 


(To be continued.) 


ADRIFT IN THE PACIFIC; 
OR, THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A SCHOOLBOY CREW. 


By JuLEs VERNE, 
Author of “The Clipper of the Clouds,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—(continued.) 


Preparing to Start. 


3 the 3rd of February all the cargo 
_ was in its place, and it only re- 
mained to fix the date of sailing, if 


4 


Donagan was strong enough to stand 
the voyage. The brave fellow answered 
for himself that he was. His wound 


| had cicatrised, and his appetite had re 


turned, and all he had to do was no 
to eat too much. Assisted by Brian 
and Kate, he now took a walk on th 
terrace every day. 

“Let us be off,” he said, “let us be of 
I long to be on the way home. The se 
will soon set me up.” 

The departure was fixed for the 5t 
of February. 

The evening before, Gordon set 1 
liberty all the domestic annals. oa 
guanacos, vicugnas, ostriches, and a 
cleared off at full speed of their le; 
and wings, without even a “ Thar 
you !” for the kindness that had bec 
showered upon them. The instinct 
liberty is irresistible. 

“The ungrateful beggars!” said Ge 
nett, “after all that we have done f 
them !” 

“Tt’s the way of the world!” repli 
Service, so solemnly that there was 
general shout of laughter. 

In the morning the boys embark 
in the sloop with the yawl in to 
Donagan was laid aft near Evans, w 
took charge of the tiller. In the b 
Briant and Moko looked after the sai 
although they trusted to the current 
take them down the river. 

The others, including Fan, wi 
where fancy led them. : 

The moorings were cast off, and 1 
oars struck the water. 

Three cheers saluted the hospita 
cave which for so many months I 
afforded the boys a shelter,and it 
not without emotion that they s 
Auckland Hill disappear behind 
trees. 

In descending the river, the sl. 
went no faster than the current, wt 
was very rapid. At noon, when c 
to the swamp in Bog Woods, Ev 
anchored, for in that part of the con 
the river was shullow, and it was be 
to wait for the tide than run the ris 
grounding. 

During the halt the passengers 
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dulged in a hearty meal, after which 
(rossand Wilcox went off snipe-shoot- 
ing on the skirt of South Moors. From 
the stern of the sloop Donagan managed 
w bring down a brace of tinamous. 
Needless to say that after that he was 
son quite well. 

lt was very late when the boat 
reached the river mouth; and as the 
diurkness made the steering difficult 
turough the reefs, Evans, cautious sea- 
ninas he was, thought he had better 
wait till daybreak. 

The night was quiet enough. The 
vind dropped, and_ when the sea-birds 
had got back to their holes in the rocks 
absolute silence reigned in Schooner 


Bay. 

ia the morning the land breeze blew, 
and the sea was calm to the very ex- 
treme point of South Moors. At day- 
break Evans made sail, and the sloop 
headed out of Zealand River. 

On one side the long Land of 
Desolation developed its flat and arid 
shores, showing no trace of the rich 
vegetation of Charman Island. On the 
cther was the capriciously indented 
(rocker Peninsula, along which Evans 
intended to coast so as to get round 
(ape Froward, and run up the coast of 
tue Brunswick Peninsula to Punta 
Arena, 
ie was not necessary for him to go so 


Inthe morning of the 13th, Service, 
tho was on the look-out in the bow, re- 


“Smoke on the starboard bow.” 

“The smoke of a fisherman’s fire ?” 
asked Gordon. 

“No,’said Evans, “that is asteamer’s 
auoke.” 

In that direction the land was too 
far off for the smoke from a camp to be 


seen, 
Immediately Briant climbed to the 
masthead. 


“A ship! a ship!” he shouted. 
The ship was soon in sight from the 
k. It was a steamer of about eight 
hundred tons, approaching at the rate 
eleven knots an hour. 
ere were cheers from the sloop, 

and some of the guns were fired. She 
vas sighted, and ten minutes after- 
vards she was alongside the Grafton, 
tound to Australia. 
_ Captain Long, of the Grafton, was 
immediately told of the wreck of the 
schooner, the news of which had been 
very widely spread in England and 
America, and at once took the sloop’s 
Passengers on board. He even offered to 
take them on direct to Auckland, which 
‘ould not be very far out of his road, 
for the Grafton’s destination was Mel- 
toune, in the south of Australia. 

The voyage was a quick one, and on 
the 25th ae rehranry the steamer cast. 
anchor in Auckland Harbour, and our 

eroes were soon ashore. 

Within a few days, two years had 
sapsed since the fifteen pupils from 
Charman’s School had been cast adrift 
in the Pacific. 

We need not dwell on the joy of the 
fimilies to whom the boys came back. 
Of all who had been carried away that 
lng eighteen hundred leagues from 
New Zealand, not one was missing. 
When the news spread that the Grafton 
wasin the harbour with the boys on 


“The Sloop headed out of Zealand River.” 


gratified. Donagan gave a few lectures 
on the subject, and the lectures were a 
great success ; and Donagan was very 
proud indeed of their success. Then 
the log, which had been kept by Baxter 
—almost hour by hour, we might say— 
had been printed, and hundreds of 
copies were sold. And the newspapers 
“reviewed” the journal so as to give 
all that was interesting in it with the 
least trouble to themselves; and, in 


short, the whole of Australasia became | 


interested in the story of the strange 
adventure. And Gordon’s prudence, 
Briant’s unselfishness, Donagan’s _in- 
trepidity, and the true manliness of all 
became the themes of general admira- 
tion. 

Kate and Evans had, of course, a 
grand reception. A public subscription 
was started, and a ship was bought and 
named the Charman, of which Evans 
was to be owner and captain, on condi- 
tion that Auckland remained her head- 

uarters. And when she returned 

rom her voyages, Evans always met 
with the warmest of welcomes from his 
friends the boys. 


| Donagan’s family, for it was his life 
that had been saved by her care. 

And now to conclude. Never before 
had schoolboys passed their holidays in 
such a way. But—as all boys ought 
to know—with method and zeal and 
courage there is no ition, however 
dangerous, from_which there may not 
be an escape. Our heroes had passed 
through a severe apprenticeship ; their 
characters had been strengthened by 
hitter experience ; the little ones had 
become big, and the big ones had be- 
come almost men during the two years 
they were Adrift in the Pacific. 


(THE END.) 


“CHrisT and the life of Christ,” says 
Mr. W. Dean Howells, an eminent Ame- 
rican essayist, ‘is at this moment inspiring 
the literature of the world as never before, 
and raising it up a witness against waste 
and want and war.” 
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By 


Author of “A Smuggling Ac 


-onsequence of the morning’s ex- 
citement was that dinner had to be 
half an hour late ; not a matter of much 
importance in itself, but yet productive 
of some vexation. During dinner, 
when our hearts were elated and our 
spirits revived by food, we began con- 
testing in animated conversation that 


the wasted half-hour ought to come out | 


of school-time. Our protests were con- 
tinued as we hurried out of hall ina 
manner which struck Miss Porchester 
as unseemly. Of course, we had no 
idea of being intentionally rude, and 
possibly she was irritated by the tragic 
events of the morning into a state of 
mind that made her somewhat hyper- 
critical. At any rate, as we passed 


out of hall with Mr. Marsden in our 
midst, we heard her call, 


compass. 

“Mr. Marsden!” in a louder and 
more commanding voice. 

Mr Marsden, sotto ror 
up hotting, you fellows, d’you hear? 
Miss Porchester wants to speak to me.” 

“ Please, sir, we cannot help it ; there’s 
no room.” 

Meantime, Mr. Marsden, after firing 
a few rounds of a hundred lines indis- 
criminately at the smaller members of 
the crowd, elbowed his way back and 
returned to the dining-hall. This was 
the signal for a halt in our disordered 
ranks, and a general turn about to see 
and hear what was up. 

Miss Porchester merely wished to say 
that she thought the boys ought to go 
out of hall with less noise ; to which 
Mr. Marsden replied, “Oh, really, yes, 
Miss Porchester. They were a little 
impatient. 1 will speak to them about 
it, and if necessary punish them.” 

Miss Vorchester said no more, but 
sailed majestically out of the door 


> “T say, shut ¢ 


which led into the private part of the ! 


house. Mr. Marsden returned and 
spoke to us with much vehemence, 
and fired several more rounds of his 
hundred pounders, thereby sentencing 
some fea fe of the least guilty to go 
at once to the schoolroom and write 
out lines of Ovid—a_ process no doubt 
wise, because prescribed by a man of 
years and experience in the educational 
requirements of small boys ! 

Now one of these heavy discharges 
happened to alight upon a boy men- 
tioned already in the pages of this 
magazine (B. O. P. Vol. vi., p. 685, et 
seq.). He was a very small boy—one of 
the smallest for his age ever seen, with 
a small fice rapidly narrowing to a 
very small chin. He was very slightly 
made, with thin arms and legs, hands 


and feet correspondingly small, very , 


» tion, 
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nimble and neat on his pins, but ina - 


foothall “hot” with about as 


uch in- 
m1 
. 


was equivalent to shooting a tom-tit 
with a Woolwich infant for obstructing 
the occupants of a well-stocked poultry- 
yard. 

Dickey Stephenson could hardly be 
expected to appeal. His squeaky little 
voice 
weight than his diminutive body. So 
while most of the others were pleading 
their cause and excusing their conduct 
and obtaining a remission or diminution 
of the penalty, Dickey went quietly to 
his desk in the schoolroom, and took 
out his Ovid and other apparatus with 
the intention of beginning his imposi- 
He wrote a small precise hand, 
and could not construe one line of the 
Latin poetry, and at his rate of writ- 
ing he might possibly complete the 
imposition in an hour and a half, bar 
interruptions. 

It soon appeared evident that all ex- 
cept three other insignificant members 
of the society had got their sentence 
either commuted or excused. Justice 
on this occasion was so blind that she 
could not see the strange perversion of 


would have carried no more | 


cus and Hercul »,” etc., ete. 


in observation. You would have known 
Dick by his white cap, striped red and 
blue blazer, and white flannel knicker- 


Oh, isn’t it a jolly little chap! oh, 
do let me touch him! Let him crawi 
up my finger. Do, Dickey, I will not 
hurt him. Oh, doesn’t he tickle! How 
much larger do you think he will grow : 
There, let him crawl up the leat 
Doesn't he just eat, the jolly young 
rascal !” 

“He ate nearly four whole leaves 
yesterday,” said bickey, and the con 
versation went on with scraps and con- 
tributions from each of the party. H¢ 
could the little boys think of writin, 
lines of unintelligible gibberish with 
such a delightful source of interest 
ready to hand? 

Mr. Marsden was not in a_ good 
humour. He was annoyed that the 


' boys should have given Miss Porcheste1 


equity which singled out the four least ; 


guilty to be prosecuted with the fullest 
rigour of the law. 

This small quartette did not begin to 
write immediately. They huddled up 
close together, kneeling on the form, 
with elbows on the desk, and faces 
resting on hands, and their four round 
heads were very close together. Dickey 
Stephenson seemed a sort of centre, and 
yet he, too, had apparently some other 
cynosure—be sure you understand the 
meaning and derivation of cynosure— 
than that of his own head. 

You might easily have seen what it 
was which was absorbing the attention 
of these small waifs if you had hap- 
pened to be there. Young Dick had 
taken from his desk an old ink-bottle 
in which was stuck a sprig of privet, 
and on the under side of one of the 
leaves, curving its beautiful body sym- 
metrically with the curve of the leaf, 
and holding on with its plump little 
feet, was a caterpillar of the privet 
hawk-moth. 

Dickey had reared this from the egg, 
and it was the most precious of his pos- 
sessions. It general 
in a cardboard box with a glass lid, 
which once contained some articles of a 
doll’s toilet. But when taken out for 


an airing it was allowed the freedom of | 


a sprig of privet stuck in an ink-bottle. 
Every boy in the school knew Dickey’s 
caterpillar, and few but took an interest 
in its growth, which had been watched 
by its owner with constant delight. 
The four little heads were absorbed 


ly lived in his desk ' 


cause of offence. They seemed un- 
usually boisterous and unsettled, and 
had not subsided under his reprimands 
Some had rushed off to the pond to 
gloat over the remains of the dead 
swan and make it lively for the living 
one. Others were letting off their h 
spirits by shouting and singing 
various parts. 

Mr. Marsden, by way of combining 
duty with a moment's relaxation 


| walked into the schoolroom, where only 


Dick and his three sinall friends were 
present. 

“Well, what are you up to?) Why 
aren't you doing your impositions 
What do you mean by this disobedi 
ence? What have you got there!” 

He pushed his way along the desk 
and before Dick’s small hand could put 
the caterpillar back in its box, the 
master made a grab at the sprig o 
privet, not knowing that it was ocen 
pied by a cold and s| ippery tenant. H: 

ad an uncomfortable horror of sucl 
things. He felt the cold body of the 
caterpillar in his hand, and uttering: 
loud “ Bak !” of disgust, he threw it ot 
the floor and deliberately stamped upvr 
it, saying, “I shall report you to the 
Doctor. You know you are forbiddet 
to keep animals in your desk.” 

This was strictly true. There wa: 
such a clause in the school rules, in 
vented (I believe) specially to meet : 
plague of caterpillars which once in 
tested theschoolroom. But Lalso knov 
that Dick had shown the egg to th 
Doctor and asked if he might hatel 
and rear it, and had pleaded that cater 

illars were not animals; and th 

Joctor could not find it in his heart v 
say him nay. 

The expression on Dickey’s face wa 
a study. It became deadly pale ; an 
the eyes seemed to start out. Then the 
instantly filled with tears, and burstin; 
into a paroxysm of passionate grief h 
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screamed out, “ You've killed my cater- 
illar! you’ve killed my caterpillar ! 
low could you? Oh-h-h! oh-h-h 12 
And covering his face with his tiny 
hands he sobbed and moaned as if his 
heart would break. 


Mr. Marsden took no notice, mutter- | 


ing as he walked out of the room, * Im- 
pertinent young scamp. I'll report you 
to the Doctor.” 

The other boys were as horrified as 
Dick. They did their best to comfort 


hin. 

“Poor Dick ! What a brute! What 
acruel brute! Never mind. I'll give 
you my knife.” “ And I'll give you two 
gies marbles.” “ And you shall have 
some of my stamps; never mind, 
Dickey, don’t cry; we'll go out on 
Saturday and tind another. We had 
letter write some lines, hadn’t we?” 

All this time Dick’s face had been 
luried in his hands as he knelt over the 
desk, his skinny little body shakin 
with sobs. At last he got up, exhausted 
with grief, and shuttled into a sittin; 
posture. His eyes looked so red and 
wild, and his face so pale, and there was 
such a settled expression of anguish 
upon it, as he took out his dirty little 
handkerchief and stutied it intu his 
eves. 

“Tean’t write, I can’t do anything. 
Oh, he killed my caterpillar! How 
could he ?” 

And again there was a passionate 
outburst, and he kicked the desk and 
threw his arms about. 

The other little chaps were half cry- 
ing with sympathy, and were frightened 
at Dick’s behaviour. 

“What had we better do? Shall we 
uk Mrs. Towels to come?” 

res, do.” 

So Dalton junior ran off, and in a 
few minutes returned with that ten- 
derest and_ most sympathetic of our 
friends at Hightield House. 

“What's the matter, dear Master 
Dickey darling ? Come, come, you must 
not ery ; you must be a man, like dear 
Master Harry. Dear, dear, dear me! 
What ever is it all about? Come and 
tell me. There, dry your eyes. Never 
mind—tut—tut !” 

Mrs. Towels sat down on one of the 
isrms and took Dick on her lap, and 
stroked his head, and talked away 
inher motherly fashion, and gradually 
soothed his troubled hea:t, and he was 
quiet except for an occasional deep sob. 

“You ought to be out in the sunshine, 
uy dears, not mewing up over your 
looks now. There, Master Dalton, 
car up the lauriels, and then he'll for- 
get all about it, won’t you, dear? Never 
mind. We'll soon tind another cater- 
pillar and you shall keep it up in my 
room. There, that will be much better. 
Come along and let us go out.” 

“But we have got an imposition to 
do for Mr. Marsden, Mrs. Towels.” 

“An imposition ! Oh, dear, well to 
le sure! But never mind. I will ex- 
plain to Mr. Marsden, and he will let 
you do it another time.” 

So Mrs. Towels, leading Dickey by 
the hand and followed by the rest, went 
out into the grounds. She wandered 
aigut with the boys for half an hour, 
aud they looked in the holly and privet 
lashes, but could not find a caterpillar. 
But they found a ball lying about and 


had catches, and before she left them 
Dickey was as happy and laughing as 
merrily as if nothing had happened. 

Mr. Marsden’s humour did not im- 
prove as the hands of the clock went 
round. According to arrangements 
made in the morning we were to begin 
afternoon school at 3. But having 
lost half an hour by dinner being late 
we argued that school ought to in 
at 3.30 instead of 3, and of course end 
at 5. I knew not whether the reasoning 
we employed would satisfy the rules of 
strict logic —they certainly did not 
satisfy Mr. Marsden. As the clock 
struck 3 he rang the bell and took his 
seat at the Doctor's desk in the school- 
room. 

Dickey’s three friends were first to 
appear. They got out their papers and 
books and quietly began work. 

Mrs. Towels had decided that Dicke 
had a headache and had better sit still 
in her room. During the next quarter- 
hour boys kept dropping in casually, 
with grumbling renixrks more or less 
audible, and Mr. Marsden’s hundred- 
pounders began to fly about with better 
aim. 

It was close upon the half-hour be- 
fore it could be said we were all at 
work. For three had no paper, and 
five had no pens, and one upset an ink- 
bottle, and two had lost their books ; 
and Mr. Marsden threatened to keep us 
in till 5.30. . 

At last when order reigned and pens 
were busily digging their inky way 
over the papers, Mr. Marsden glanced 
round the forms and compared the list 
of names with the boys before him. 

“Where’s Stephenson junior? Do 
any of you know ?” 

One of his small chums squeaked out 
that he thought he was in the inatron’s 
room. 

“Tn the matron’s room? Doesn’t he 
know it isschool time? Just goup and 
tell him to come to me.” 

Now when Mrs. Towels received the 
message she was in the act of preparing 
anice hot cup of tea and a muttin for 
Master Dick, and it wasn’t in human 
nature (she thought) that he should go 
down at such a time. Moreover, Mrs. 
Stephenson had commended her small 
son to the matron’s particular care. She 
had said, “I do not want him to be 
pressed with his lessons. His health is 
the first consideration. If ever you 
think he does not feel up to his work, 
please keep him out of schoo: Some- 
times he gets a headache suddenly, and 
then he ought not to do any lessons.” 
Mrs. Towels was sure Dickey had a head- 
ache, and at all costs she knew that he 
must not be worried. So she said she 
would go and explain to Mr. Marsden. 

And go she did, very sedately, hold- 
ing up her dress behind as she walked 
across the playground. She knocked 
at the schoolroom door, and having 
gained admission she walked up the 
whole length of the room to Mr. Mars. 
den, and, dropping a curtsey, she said, 
“Tf you please. sir, I wish to say that 
little Master Stephenson is not quite 
the thing this afternoon, sir; yes, sir ; 
and his mamma does not wish him to 
overwork himself, sir, when he is suffer- 
ing from indisposition. Yes, sir: so I 
think it better to keep him in my room, 
sir, thank you, sir.” 


After which speech Mrs. Towels curt- 
seyed again, and walked down the whole 
length of the room without waiting to 
hear whether Mr. Marsden had any ob- 
jections to make. There was no small 
amount of grinning and tittering and 
clearing of throats, and I fancy Mr. 
Marsden was not well pleased, for he 
blushed like a maiden of sweet seven- 
teen. And though he did not say any- 
thing at the time, he inwardly resolved 
to lodge a formal complaint with 
Doctor Porchester against Mrs. Towels 
for interfering with his authority. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


“A SHAVER'S EXPERIENCE !” 
H, what were my feelings one morning when I 
Left my soft downy couch with a long weary 
sigh, 
And as often before raised my hand to my chin, 
And found a strange substance had grown on the 
skin ! 
With a wild shriek of joy I rushed to tue _*-s*. 
In hopes what I longed for had now come to pass. 
I was rather in doubt, for it struck me just then 
That last night, in our fight with “dormitory ten,” 
When I hit that young Brown a crack on the head 
‘That sent him back howling in anger to bed, 
I had heard my old pillow go off with a squeak. 
Just suppose that this substance was caused by a 
leak 
In my pillow—that feathers it was that had stuck on 
my chin! 
[ seized the cracked glass, and in terror looked in ; 
No, it was not feathers, there wasn't a doubt 
Of “the soft down of manhood ” beginning to sprout ! 
I shrieked, and I danced, and I stood on my head, 
I believe I turned head over heels on my bed. 
I yelled for a basin, hot water, aud soap, 
And then in the darkness in vain did I grope 
To find my portmanteau, for that, well I knew, 
Contained an old razor I bought from Carthew. 
I found it, and then to my glass I returned, 
Prepared to begin, with excitement { burned. 
T heard “bully Jenkins” call out, loud and harsh, 
“T say, that young ass thinks he’s gota moustache !” 
I heard the boys laugh, but what did I care? 
For wasn't it trae—and wasn’t it there? 
I took up my soup, and I rubbed my face well ; 
My firat shave! With what pleasure my sisters I'd 
tell 
That I'd got a moustache, and that now I could shave! 
Perhaps they would laugh, but my joy made me 
brave, 
I soaped till my face was covered all o'er, 
Then took up the razor I mentioned before. 
Perhaps I should say that it wasn’t quite new, 
It was bought at an auction, then sold to Carthew, 
Who sold it to me. I thought it was cheap, 
But I never suspected that boy was so deep 
‘As to do what he'd done. But I’m going too fast, 
I must tell you in order exactly what passed. 
I think when I stopped, with soap I was covered, 
I remember I felt as if I were smothered. 
I picked up the razor, took hold of my nose 
(A thrill of excitement went down to my toes), 
I scraped, and I scraped, all in vain at my chin, 
And then I discovered my razor was tin! 
On that fall to my pride my anger rose high ; 
Oh, if only that Carthew had chanced to come by, 
I'd have taken that razor and scraped him till he 
Was as sore, and as cut, and as red as could be! 
No scraping or hacking for him was enongh. 
Oh! would my poor chin ever cease to he rough? 
It was ploughed up in furrows—my beauty was 
spoiled. 
My skin was like lobsters just after they're boiled, 
‘And, to add to my anguish, I heard the old bell— 
‘The bell—‘twas for chapel! I gave a loud yell, 
Ducked my head in the basin to clean off the mess, 
Then searched for my trousers and struggled to dress, 
And I vowed, as half clothed I arrived at the door, 
That I never—no, never—would shave any more! 
BY THE SHAVER'S SISTER. 


Off she goes! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by H. CAFFIERI.) 
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TaUsT there will always be found a lar, 

majority of English boys who love the 
ftaand all which belongs to it. To my 
tid there is no more manly, healthy, and 
aiting amusement than the handling of a 
cullor large craft in a wholesome breeze ' 
oi fair weather. 
lnay ‘“fair” weather advisedly. For al- 
tagh there are enthusiastic people who 
riexs to like sailing under all conditions, 

ul, if they had_ their choice, declare they 
ald rather prefer than otherwise a strong 
‘ad—half a yale I have heard some very 
tatical men say—and a high sea, yet, 
“ring tried sailing under most aspects, I 
not. consider that boat-sailing, under | 
‘ee circumstances, is an amusement. It 
n becomes hard, exciting, hand-rasping, 
per-trying ‘‘ business,” and has to be 
aken as 4* business,” with such equanimity, 
‘enl-temper, skill, and determination as all 
k requires which must be undertaken 
broaght to a successful conclusion. But 
do think there isa distinction between 
mmsement and hard work, and my object 
ww is to describe a very delightful way of 
exaining the former, combined with a 
all amount of the latter, for I hope no 
Exlishman will ever think any happiness 
Voth having which can be acquired with- 
‘at some work. 

Ican imagine no more delightful way of 
jeoding the summer holidays than for two 
® three boys or young men to cruise in 
ompany along our coasts, or explore the | 
tany picturesque creeks which indent our 
wat and eastern counties. A holiday 

eat in this manner has all the fascination 
‘ta walking tour, together with the manly 
attraction of sport and skill. There is the 
aMitional and very practical advantage of 
‘aving your house with you, and when this 
iupmtant point is considered, it will be | 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS; 


OR, HOW TO BEGIN SINGLE-HANDED SAILING, AND THE 
SAFEST PLACES FOR MAKING FIRST ATTEMPTS. 


By Frank CowrPe 


Author of “How I got into Poole,” “The Captain of the Wight,” “Cadwalla,” ete. 


PART IL 
seen at once how very cheaply such an | to. I sighted them some distance off, as I 
amusement may be indulged in. In fact I | was passing Bournemouth. They were to 
look upon the bi e and the boat, such as | windward of me a mile or more; and what 
I am going to describe, as the most practical | first drew my particular attention to then 
boons the enterprising youth and manhood the aimless way in which they put the 
of the middle classes have received of late head of their boat, now this way, now that. 


ears; and although the first cost of the 
latter is about four times as much as the 


former, yet the extra outlay is well | 


covered by the amount saved in hotel bills, 
while the comfort of having a residential 
property, with all your bag and 

under your very nose, is obvious at a 
glance. 

There is also a great charm in feeling 
that you are airdpxns, ‘all sufficient, 
“quite independent of everybody and 
everything ;” if the wind should drop and 
you are far from any shelter for the night, 
that you are wholly indifferent to the situa- 
tion, and can anchor and turn in after a 
hearty meal of your own providing, or if a 
breeze should spring up, that you can spin 
along before it to some fresh scenes or 
“« pastures new.” 

Adventure, change, economy, artistic 
tastes are all satisfied by this delightful 
amusement. I may take it therefore that 
you are as anxious to set about enjoying 
the pleasures of single-handed sailing as I 
am enthusiastic in dilating on its charms. 

To a boy who has been accustomed to 
sailing and rigging toy, or model, boats 
there will be little Tithealty in managing a 
real one. The same principles apply to 
both, with the further advantage in the 
latter case that the skipper is on board to 
steer and alter the sails as necessity arises. 
The difficulties will be not as to how to set 
the sails or feel the wind, so much as in 
the navigation of the little vessel and the 
conditions affecting it, such as depth of 
water and tides—two important factors 
which inexperienced beginners pay little 
attention to. 

Only last summer, as I was bound down 


to Weymouth, I fell in with a distressed | 


tty of amateur navigators, who were 
‘ing carried out by the tide in spite of all 


They had lowered their sail and were row- 
ing. There was a little sea on, for the tide 
was ebbing strong, and the boat rose and 
fell and rolled about as they let her fall off 
before the sea. There was a red parasol in 
the bow, so held as to catch the full force 
of the breeze against which they were try- 
ing to row, and four more parasols in the 
stern ; while two youths, much puzzled how 
to manage their oars, were gasping and 
tugging against the sea. One other pale 
youth seemed to be attending to the red 
rasol; and a fourth young man divided 
is time between the tiller and the other 
parasols in the stern. As I drew nearer, 
this individual stood up as best he could, 
and waved a pocket-handkerchief, shoutin; 
out, ‘‘We are sinking!” ‘This sound 
alarming. I sailed up. The boat seemed 
as buoyant as she ought to be, considerin, 
the five parasols and the four males, all 
resplendent in “‘ Blazers” of the most ath- 
letic ype: 
“Will you take us all on board?” said 
the man in the stern. 

“Certainly,” I replied, ‘if you really are 
sinking; but have you tried baling her 
out?” 

No, they had not done so. This was a 
new idea. They were evidently under the 
influence of panic. Seeing how totally in- 
capable they were of managing their boat, 
and feeling sure she was not sinking at all, 
I bid them give me their painter, and towed 
them in towards the land, where the water 
was smoother and the tide less strong. 
When they were close in shore, and not 
more than a couple of miles from Bourne- 


; mouth, where they had started from, I cast 


them off, and told them to row back. There 
was nothing whatever the matter with 
their boat; she had shipped a little water 
while tumbling about outside, and that was 


their efforts to get to the place they wanted , all. 
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Now this incident points out two very 
important rules in the art of amateur boat- 
ing. 


again—in other words, let half your 
strength be the measure of your distance 
out ; and the other is, always go against 
the tide at first if you are going out for a 
short time, and then you will have a sure 
power to bring you back again. Remember 
that tides are more important than winds, 
as they are cuwstant ; the others variable. 
And now let us suppose that you have 
made up your mind to go in for ‘really 
managing a boat by yourself. The first 
thing to do is to hire or buy a boat, not too 
large or with too many sails, but one which 
you can handle easily without overtaxing 
your strength. By the way, I presume 


that you are a good swimmer, not because | 


there will probably be any necessity for 
exercising your powers, but because it is 
absolutely necessary that every one who 
has to do with the water should be at home 
in the water under all circumstances. A 
sixteen-foot boat with a tive-foot beam, 


half-decked, and with what are called 
“waterway rigged with a mainsail and 


jib set on a bumpkin, will be a very safe 
t to begin with. In such a boat you 
will have plenty of room, can put away all 


you want under the cuddy forward or in a , 
locker under the stern, and can make a | 


comfortable cabin for yourself by spreading 


a covering of Willesden cloth over the gaff ‘ 


and hooked down at the sides to the coain- 
ings of the waterways. 

As your cruising will be done in the 
warm weather there will be no fear of cold, 
although you had better have a good supply 
of blankets and a couple of waterproof 
sheets. With these, a mattress, and bol- 
ster, you will sleep as comfortably at nights 
as you have ever done ashore. And I can- 
not wish you a more blissful sensation of 
healthy joy than, when waking up some 
balmy July morning, you see the sunlight 
streaming in at the crevices of the awning, 
hear the gentle wapping of the water 

fainst the stem of your ship, and scent 
the fresh smell of the pure sea and air, 
while the shrill ery of a sea-bird tells you 
life has begun, and there is such a thing as 
eating. 


One is, never go farther from shore | 
than your strength will allow you to reach | 


: The boatbuilder 


Then how joyous you feel, how full of 
bounding life, how kindly disposed towards 


all things, how free and confident a sense | 


comes over you as you stand, dripping from 


your plunge overboard, while you dry your- | 


self in the crisp air of the morning and in 
the glinting sunlight, while your kettle 
simmers below, and your breakfast lies be- 
fore you, as you turn over the exciting 
question whether the eggs shall be poached 
or boiled, whether you will have a fresh tin 


' of sardines or open a tin of salmon or 


chicken, which might come in handier for 
your dinner. Bread is sometimes a ditli- 
culty, as most people do not care for it 
stale, but you can always take biscuit with 
you; and, as you are not likely to be far 
from a port, you can obtain a fresh sunply 
easily. 
should not come now. 

We will imagine, then, that you have 
come down from town, or school, or wher- 
ever your usual life is spent ; that you have 
called at the boatbuilder’s who has been 
getting your boat ready for you; that that 
individual has put down his chisel or his 
hammer with a resigned air, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ My time is very precious, I am very 
busy do you come fussing here?” 
and has come out of his shop with you, 


and accompanied you to the shore of the | 


little harbour. 

How proudly your bosom swells as you 
first catch sight of your ship! “ There she 
is—that’s her,” says the boatbuilder, with- 
out enthusiasm, pointing to the trim 
brightly-painted boat close in shore, her 
freshly-varnished spars gleaming in the 
sunshine, and her white manilla ropes 
looking as dainty as crochet-cotton. You 


are burning to go on board. The boat- | 
* builder hails a man. 
reeking of stale fish and ancient remains of | 


You get into his boat 


lugworms, but it is all delicious. It is all 
fresh to you. It is the sea and what be- 
longs to it. And now you are on board. 
points out where every- 
thing leads to. ‘ou open the cuddy-door. 
‘What a first-rate cabin!” you mutter to 
yourself, in.a half-choked voice, as you 


‘bang your head against the open door of a 


cupboard, left so on purpose for the paint 
to dry. As you sit on the floor there is just 


i room for your head to be nearly erect be- | 


However, these are details which | 


tween the beams which support the de 
How snug you will be in there, you thi 
and crawl out again a prouder man tl 
ever. As you come out the sunlight see 
brighter, the sky bluer, and the bre 
more inviting than before. ‘*‘ Why not 
for a sail?” is your first thought. But 
builder looks dubiously at you; and, at 
a silence rendered all the more oppress 
by the solemn stare of the boatman v 
has rowed you off, and who is leaning o 
the gunwale with arms akimbo medi 
tively examining your faultless charmer, 
answers slowly, 

“No doubt you might, sir, but it's | 
in the day, and there's many things you 
not yet seen to.” 

Now to an enthusiast, and an amate 
there is nothing more damping than | 
cold-blooded dubiousness of your prot 
sional watermen. They have a coc 
patronising air, a supercilious contempt 
your nautical abilities, trying to one w 

as not yet become a practical hand. A 

rhaps one of the hardest things fo: 

ginner to get over is the feeling that 
boat must fe a very difficult thing 
manage because all these professionals mi 
so much fuss about it, whereas rea 
there is but little difficulty in the matt 
It is in this as in all other professions. 1 
rofessors make much of the difficulti 
for the very simple reason that by t 
medns their own guperiority is greatly « 
hanced and their own services seem mi 
necessary. Now if youare of the right s 
of stuff you will disregard these dampii 
of your ardour. You will say pleasant 
“Oh I dare say I shall find these things « 
presently. Anyhow I shall make a st 
now,” 

There will be no gainsaying this if y 
speak in a decided as well as a pleas: 
tone. Most probably the man who row 
you off will offer to assist you in getti 
under way, and you had better accept 
offer, for besides the fact that you will p 
bably really be all the better for his ass 
ance, it is as well to make as many frier 
among the watermen where you inte 
keeping your boat as possible, and a lit 
job now and then goes far to securi 
friendship.- 


(To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


s i hae chief point now,” said Norbert 
to himself, as he sat beside Sir 
Bucephalus on the edge of the terrace 
formed by the crater, “is to ascertain 
the condition of the isolating base of 
our great artiticial magnet! If, by 
food chance, it is intact, so much the 
etter! We might then have some 
reasonable hope of seeing Earth again ! 
Well! well! we shall soon see!” So 
saying, he got upon his feet, followed 
by the baronet, and they resumed their 
exploration of the crater, keeping 
always to the circular summit that was 
now capped by the Peak of Tehbali. A 
walk ofe quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes brought them to a point ex- 
actly opposite, but much lower than the 
observatory. On a sudden they per- 
ceived a wide opening in the side of the 
mountain. 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. Laurie. 


CHAPTER XXI.--THE CRATER OF RHETICUS. 


On looking closer, Norbert saw at 
once that the opening was, in fact, an 
old cleft in the side of the crater, and 
that it was now closed in at the top, as 
by a ceiling, by the vitritied base of the 
mountain of Tehbali. He hailed the 
discovery as likely to settle the point 
that was now occupying his attention, 
and at once entered the V-shaped 
cavern, Sir Bucephalus closely following 
in his footsteps. 

At first they could distinguish 
nothing, owing to the comparative ob- 
scurity, but when their eyes got 
accustomed to the twilight they found 
themselves in an immense cavity — 
none other, indeed, than the cavity of 
the crater of Rheticus. It was cup- 
shaped at the bottom, and covered over 
at the top by u solid arched vault. 

In order to make sure of the fact, 


Norbert lit some matches he had in I 
pocket, and held them up as high as | 
could. The light reflected from the t« 

roved conclusively that the roof w 
in very truth the vitritied glass base 
the mountain of Tehbali that had th 
capped the lunar crater. There was 
little doubt about it that even tl 
baronet was struck by it. “Upon n 
word !” he cried, “the whole mounta 
is intact, and sits on the top of tl 
crater just like a large lump | 
sugar !” 

Marvellous to relate! Norbert Aew: 
this exclamation quite distinctly. 10 
withstanding that it had been uttere 
from behind a copper mask. 

There was only one possible explan: 
tion of the phenomenon. 

“Turn off the tap of your respirator 
said Norbert, setting the examp! 
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“We ha: as much air here as we 
want !” 

“Hurrah !” shouted Sir Bucephalus. 
“Tam very glad to give up my feeding 
lottle! but fw do you account for the 
fet that we can only talk and breathe 
iy fits and starts in this absurd 
country 7” 

“Quite easily,” replied Norbert, 
laughing. “ Don't you see that we are in 
anaireavern?” Making a rapid mental 
calculation, he added: “ This cavernis 
quite a thousand or twelve hundred 
yards in diameter, and almost as deep ; 
this gives us a provision of several mil- 
lions of inches of air !” 

“Really ! Well, I do call this a good 
find! [tis worth more than a diamond 
mine! What a comfort it is, at last, to 
le able to draw a good breath !” 

“Yes,” answered Norbert. “But we 
must husband our riches. They will 
uot be inexhaustible.” 

“Why on earth, or rather in the 
moon,” said the baronet, “ is this crater 
the sole storehouse of breathable air?” 

“By the same reason that accounts 
for our presence here, and also confirms 
ny theory of the matter,” answered 
Norbert. “The air here is not proper to 
themoon. It is terrestrial air collected 
hy the moon, when, like a ball rolling 
in floyr, she rolled into our atmosphere. 
This crater had just filled with air when 
itwas suddenly capped, that is to 
corked up by the rock of Tehbali. It is 
this modicum of earth’s air that we are 
now breathing.” 

“In that case,” said the baronet, pen- 
sively, “we must indeed be sparing of 
the unexpected treasure !” 

‘ot only sparing of it, but we must 
prevent its escaping by the opening 
tut gave us ingress! We had better 
@ back to the observatory as quickly 
4 possible for tools to build it up tight ; 
dv theair will escape little by little!” 

This wise advice was at once put into 

Practice. 
The two explorers res#med their 
asks, and were turning back to the 
opening, when Norbert proposed an, 
suendment. 

“There is not an instant to lose,” he 
sid, “for each minute costs’us hun- 
duds of gallons of air. Why need we 
lth go back? One could fetch what 
wewant whilst the other remains here 
ud sets to work at once.” 

“That's true,” replied Sir Bucephalus. 
“Do you go, then, my dear fellow, since 
tu know exactly what is needed. But 
shat can [ do in your absence ?” 

“You can gather together a lot of 
stones, wherewith to make a wall and 
ose up the opening when I come back.” 

“Very well. There is no lack of 
‘ones here. You shall have a good 
ap on your return, I promise.” 

Mtistied with this assurance, Norbert 
tounded otf’ to the observatory, and was 
Gere ina few minutes. 

As soon as they all heard the news, 
“ery one wanted to join the expedition. 
Tee Doctor, Virgil, Smith, Fatima, and 
ven Gertrude were all anxious to be- 

ame assistant masons. 
mith had laid out a splendid lunch 
the explorers on their return. But, 
‘as settled to postpone the repast for 
wther hour, as Norbert did not think 
“would take longer to close the open- 
ug, 


He had already given his instructions 
to Virgil, who had hurried off to the 
store-room in search of a shovel, a 
trowel, a sack of cement, and a barrel of 


water, Meanwhile all prepared for the | 


adventure by providing themselves 
with oxygen respirators, and Norbert 
warned his companions of the singular 
phénomena that awaited them outside. 


Briet’s countenance lengthened con- 
siderably when he heard that he was 
about to be condemned to absolute 
silence. 

Gertrude took 
courageous way. 

“What is that majestic planet that 
has appeared since your departure ?” 
she ached. ‘oing to the window to point 
out to Norbert a large pale white cres- 
cent in the heavens similar in appear- 
ance to the new moon when viewed from 
the earth, only four times as large. 

“That is our country, the earth !” he 
replied. “We shall have the pleasure 


it all in her usual 


& 


“This will be my death!” he thought. 


of constantly seeing her, for she is the ; 


great time-piece of the lunar world ; she 


is always present in the heavens, and in 
this hemisphere she is visible all day 
and all night.” 

“The earth!” said Gertrude, with a 
sigh. “To think that my poor darling 


father is there so far from us, exposed 
to all the horrors of a siege, and little 
dreaming that his daughter has been 
exiled to this place!” 


Sis. 


They went out on the esplanade, and 
for the first few minutes there was some 
confusion. Norbert had warned them 
of the new conditions they might 
expect to find outside; but the two 
servants had failed to take in all his 
explanations. Their abnormal light- 
ness was a great trouble to them. They 
conducted themselves as if seized with 
an acute nervous fever. 

Virgil, wishing to look over the edge 
of the esplanade, was carried by his 
own impetus to a distance of forty 
yards at least. 

“ This will be my death !” he thought, 
as he flew through space. “Or at all 
events, I shall be dreadfully hurt!” he 
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continued, picking himself up most 
carefully when he had reached the 
ground. Nosuch thing! He was not 
even bruised! As he turned round in 
amazement to measure the distance 
which he had traversed, a tolerably 
heavy mass came flying towards him. 
It was Smith, falling off the esplanade 
in his turn, led by the force of example 
probably. He fell a-top of Virgil! 


A Lunar Crater. 


“This fellow 
thought Virgil. 


will smash me!” 
But Smith proved as 


dight as a feather, and did him no harm | 


whatever. ° 

This experience taught them to 
moderate their movements in_propor- 
tion to the work to be done. They now 
hastened to join the others, and were 
soon at the mouth of the cavern. 

Here a painful surprise awaited them. 
The baronet was not there, although a 
large heap of stones attested the ardour 
with which he must have worked. 

Norbert thinking that he might have 
gone to geta few mouthfuls of fresh 
-air in the crater, penetrated further in, 
calling him loudly. 

The subterranean echoes alone re- 


ed. 

Considerably alarmed, he lit several 
matches in succession, and began an 
exploration of the hole ; but he had 
not gone ten paces before the uselessness 
of the proceeding came home to him. 
The hollow interior of the cratcr de- 
-scended in a gentle slope, so that there 
was no fear of a dangerous fall, 
‘especially in the moon. On the other 
hand, moreover, Sir Bucephalus could 


not have ventured on a useless explora- , 


tion without a light. 

It seemed, therefore, certain that he 
was not in the crater, and he must, in 
all probability, have been tempted to 
visit one of the neighbouring walleye 

“Sir Bucephalus is not there,” said 
Norbert to Smith, who had followed him 


| phalus may have gone by another route, 


anxiously. “You had better go and 
see if you can find him. Meanwhile, | 
we will commence work here, for there 
is not a minute to lose, and every 
instant’s delay costs us much precious 
air.” 

Smith obeyed, and the rest set to 
work vigorously. 

Virgil had already deposited the | 
water and cement ina hole dug with 


the shovel, and, mixing the cement, he 
now laid it on the wall that was rapidly 
rising under Norbert’s hands. The 
Doctor picked up the stones, and Gert- 
rude aan Fatima passed them on with 
many a hearty laugh at their own un- 
accustomed strength. 7 

“Look,” said Gertrude, as with one 
hand she held out a formidable-looking 
bit of rock that would have weighed 
half a ton on the surface of the earth, 
“is this little stone of any use to 
you?” 

The work proceeded as rapidly as if 
Titans were the builders. 

In a few minutes the wall reached to 
the foot of Tehbali, and as the plaster 
soliditied at once on account of the ex- 
treme dryness, their task was com- 
pleted. 

Smith came back just then, and 
signified by heart-broken gestures that 
he had not found the baronet. 

After an instant’s reflection Norbert 
resolved to give the signal to return to 
the observatory. 

“Perhaps,” Pe thought, “Sir Buce- 


or he may be back soon.” ; 
There was no baronet to be seen in 
the drawing-room, as they had hoped, 
but there were traces of his having been 
there, and traces also of his appetite. 
The lunch left on the table was half 
gone. Cold meat, ham, wine, biscuits, 
and dessert, had all been laid under 
contribution. In truth, Sir Bucephalus 


could not have eaten all that had dis- 
appeared. He must have taken some 
of it away with him. 

“I dare say,” said the Doctor, “that 
finding something interesting at the 
foot of the mountain, he hurried back 
to it at once.” 

The explanation seemed plausible, 
and was accepted by the company in 
default of any other solution. They 
took their seats at table without further 
delay. 

“Well, we are glad to have found ¢ 
good supply of air in that cave,” saic 
the Doctor, when he had somewhat 
satisfied his appetite. “But how wil 
you manage to utilise it, my_deai 
Mauny, now that, like another Eolus 
you have succeeded in imprisoning it it 
your cavern? Do you intend to senc 
us there for change of air now and ther 
just as I used to send my patients t 
Monte Carlo in those happy days whe 
I did not practise on the moon? Ord 
you mean to put the air into barrels an: 
transport it here ?” 

““My plan is much simpler,” answere 
Norbert. “You know that I began b 
boring a well down the iniddle of th 
mountain. If the bottom of the well : 
put into communication with the a 
reservoir, and a ventilator fitted to or 
of these windows, the wuole of tk 
observatory will have a_ sufficier 
supply.” ° 

“It isa good idea. But are you n 
afraid of being too generous with th: 
precious air? Would it not be mo 
prudent to restrict the suppl y to wh 
is absolutely necessary, by passing 
through an indiarubber or leaden tu! 
furnished with a tap? The tube wou 
have to be of a considerable lengt 
though, and probably you have not g 
such a thing in store.” 

“We have all that we require,” repli 
Norbert. 

“We did not even leave our : 
behind !” said Gertrude, laughing “ 
we were an army in retreat, we shov 
deserve to be held up for the admi: 
tion of history.” 

“There has not heen much to co 
plain of hitherto!” said the Doct 
“But it is really painful not to be al 
to exchange one’s thoughts outside t: 
observatory! A bright idea occur 
to mea little while ago. Why should 
we learn the deaf and dumb 


guage?” 

«Where should we find its alp! 
bet?” said Norbert. “I own that 
never thought of providing that, a 
perhaps the omission was a mistake 
my part.” 

We erbaps we can devise a sulbstitut 
rejoined the Doctor. “I used to spe 
pretty well, once upon a time, and i: 
much easier than is generally suppos 
One has only to remember the conv 
tional finger signs that stand for - 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet. 
is much easier for us than for p 
children who have never had their si 
or hearing, and do not know t} 
letters. Then we have only to se: 
upon some short designation of ordin 
objects and actions. See! This is } 
the letter A is shown.” 

The Doctor proceeded to teach tl} 
all the other letters of the alphabet 
succession. He took out his note-b 
and drew the signs on it in pencil. 


[d 


yy A-p7 . 
eae Fas Gahrs fooplhun 


! Rbk Dryas ay gute 
| He dhfeloack J fret LE @ Life Za 


James bs Ndnts— 
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don’t know how it is,” he resumed, “ but 
it is « curious fact that a little thing of 
this sort sometimes remains for years in 
a corner of the memory, much like a 
bundle of letters in an old drawer, and 
is ready for use when occasion offers. 
We inust have fresh signs it 1 have for- 
gotten any.” 

They all proved good pupils, and ges- 
ticulated in praiseworthy concert. Nor- 
bert, glancing at Virgil, thought that 
even he was trying to learn the mute 
language. The soldier stood on the 
threshold_ of the ottice gesticulating 
wildly. But, on a sudden, his master 


saw that his signs were genuine 
attempts to attract notice. He was 
blinking his eyes, and making despair- 
ing gestures from behind Gertrude’s 


chair, as if to intimate to his master 
that he had something serious and 
special to communicate to him in 
private, 

Norbert gave him a look to show 
that he understood, and left the table 
soon after, pretending that he had to 


take the time of a chronometer in the |“ What makes you think so 1” 


Hall of Telescopes. Virgil followed him 
out. 
“There are thieves here, sir,’ he 
whispered to his master. 
“Thieves! What do you mean?” 
“T have just found the store-room 
quite demolished. The tinned goods, 
biscuits, sugar, coffee, everything is 
one! We have been robbed of tons. 
Sverything is upset, the drawers lett 
open, and the cases empty on the floor. 
One would think a troop of Arabs must 
have been there. And it was all done 
whilst we were at the foot of the Peak. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


For [ was the last to leave the store- | 


room with a barrel of water, and [ find 
it in this state on my return!” 


“Might it not have been done by Sir | 
‘ which stood behind the door of t 


Bucephalus ?” : 
“Sir Bucephalus ? 
carried off all that is missing! It must 
have been the work of cight or ten men, 
depend upon it. Besides, 
halus has not been in, I think, and he 
has not touched the lunch-table.” 


He couldn't: have | 


Sir Buce- . 


| 


“Everything. The way in which tl 
ham is cut, the meats hacked about, 
unlike the orderly, methodical habits 
the English. We servants notice the 
little matters. And, then, he has 
good appetite, certainly ; but he cou 
not have eaten such a lot !_ Besides, t 
dinner napkin is not unfolded, his pla 
is aauite clean.— No, no. Believe n 
Sir Bucephalus has not been in.” 

“But what do you infer?” 

“T don’t know. I can only thir 
that thieves have been here within t 
last hour or half-hour, and they ha 
carried off not only an _enormo 
quantity of provisions, but also—” 

“What 1” 

“Arms and ammunition! My rif 
store-room, and the Doctor’s rifle th 
was hanging up in the drawing-roo 
ile has not noticed its absence, but 

id. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


PART IX. 


Delhi and Lucknow Medal. 


San Fiorenze, a British 36-gun fri- 
ute, was off Cape Comorin at seven 
on the morning of the 6th of Mareh, 1808, 


wie be sivhted the French 40-gun frigate 


Piémontaise just about to attack three 
East Indiamen. The Frenchman at once 
made off, and the San Fiorenzo pursued. 
Just before noon Captain Hardinge ranged 


Author of “ The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” cte., ete. 


alonsside the chase, and a brisk t 
minutes’ action ensued, which ended in t 
French frigate slipping away from him. 

Then followed a long chase, lasting 
the afternoon and all night. The big { 
gate, finding she could not shake off ! 
mrsner, turned to bay, and wore to bri 
ner broadside into action, and for nea 
two hours a battle went on at quarters 
range, Which ended in the crippling of t 

un Fiorenzo’s rigging, and the seco 
excape of the Piémontaise. After her we 
Captain Hardinge, repairing damazes @ 
went, replacing his yards and sta) 
running rigging as quickly as possible, a 
with each replacement adding a foot or t 
to his speed. All day the chase lasted, t 
Frenchman making desperate efforts to ¢ 
away, and disappearing in the darkness 
nine o'clock, to be sighted again at m 
night, gained on yard by yard in the eai 
lnorning, Out-maneuvred at noon, a 
brought to action at four in the afternoor 

A stubborn struggle followed. The 8 
Fiorenzo (a Spanish capture, of course) 
the smaller ship, with the fewer guns, t 
lighter guns, and only 186 men, tot 
Piémontaise’s 566, of whom, however, + 
were Lascars captured from Indiamen a 
employed in working the sails, while t 
regnlar crew devoted their whole attenti 
to the batteries, At the second broad 
Captain Hardinge was killed by a zr 
shot, and the first lieutenant, Will 
Dawson, continued the tight, and before 
o'clock made the Frenchman his prize. 
the long three days’ battle and chase 1 
English frigate lost 38 killed and wou 
while the French lost 160. A curious in 
dent happened at the close. The Fren 
captain was M. Epron, who had for seco 
captain a eertain Moreau, who, at the c# 
ture of an Indiaman a little time before, ht 
dragged the British officers about the dec 
and stabbed them in cold bleud.  Feari 
that he would be called to account for t 
murder, he jumped overboard and drown 
himself just as the San Fiorenzo's Lo 
arrived to take possession. 
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The next exploit on the medal list is to 
te credit of the little 10-gun_ brig Red- 
wing, under Captain Thomas Ussher, who 
onthe 7th of May, when off Cape Trafalgar, 
lisovered a Spanish convoy in char, 
vven Spanish gunboats. ‘The gunboats 
vame on to attack her in close line, and the 
trig undauntedly advanced to meet them, 
anl so greeted them and handled them that 
shedrove them ashore. Two of the mer- 
chantmen with a gunboat effected their 
scape ; four merchantmen were sunk by 
the Redwing’s fire; seven others, with a 
+un mistico, were éaptured ; and the rest 
sent to pieces on the rocks. 

We have seen the Navy gaining medals 
iw capturing Frenchmen, Spaniards, Rus- 
ans, Dutchmen, Danes, and Italians; we 
ave now to tind it capturing a Turk, and a 
varticularly tough Turk too, who had no 
of surrendering, even after he had lost 
men. It was on the Sth of July, 1808, 
that the Seahorse, 38-gun_ frigate, Captain 
John Stewart, discovered the Badere Zaffer, 
Turkish 52-gan ship, and her consort the 
Alis-Fezan, a 24-gun corvette, come into the 
Aupelage in defiance of the understand- 

z with the Turkish Government; and at 
ial-past nine at night the battle began. 
The firing was fierce enough, but the 
Turkish plan was to board if possible ; and 
‘ne battle, instead of being fought broadside 
«broadside, was a constant succession of 
vamanship devices and _ complicated man- 
n the first half-hour the corvette 
a got rid of. She came up astern, and | 
olwerved just in time to allow the Sea- | 
"se to Manceuvre so as to get within 
l-shot, and them give her such a tre- 
ndous fire that she cleared out of the | 
«ttle there and then, and made tracks in f 
svat distress for Pelagnisi. 

Having settled one enemy, the Seahorse 
sasable to attend solely to the other, and 
avast amount of tacking and filling and | 
ring went on owing to the persistent 
rts of the Turk to bring his enormous 
ber of men into action in the most 
veway. But the master of the Sea- 
. Thomas Curtis, was quite a genius 
5 eamanship, and every dodge and rush 
cae Turk was baulked or evaded in such , 
sway as to give the Seahorse’s guns every 
sible advantage. So fine was this 
aruvring cut that on one occasion the 
ish jibboom grazed the Seahorse’s 


mizzen rigging and carried away the 
vangs. 

At last the Turkish guns were silenced, 
but the crew when hailed gave no answer, 
so that Captain Stewart thought it best to 
wait till the morning before he took posses- 
sion of his prize. In the morning the Turk 


had his colours still flying from the stuinp , 


of his mizzenmast, and was trying to get o! 
before the wind, The Seahorse ranged u 
under his stern and hailed, but obtained 
no answer. The Turkish captain could be 
seen calmly seated on the quarter-deck 
under an awning, 
quietly as if his ship were as trim as when 
she left port. Finding all effort to com- 
municate in vain, Captain Stewart re- 
commenced the battle. A broadside was 
fired; to this the Turkish frigate replied 
with two guns, and then hauled down her 
flag. But this was done without the cap 
y 


. tain's consent, and the old chief had actual 


to be made prisoner by his own officers 
before he would surrender, and then it took 
a long time to make him give up his sword. 
“Tt is a Damaxcus blade of great value,” 
said he, looking regretfully at the forfeited 
weapon. He had 500 men on board when 
the battle began, and of these not 100 were 
unhurt when the surrender took place, and 
the ship was so knocked about and ruined 
that it was with difficulty she reached 
Malta, where she was condemned. 

The next grant of the naval medal was 
for the cutting out of a polacca from Port 
D’Anzo by the boats of the Porcupine on 
the 10th of July. The polacca was secured 


giving his orders as | 


tothe beach close under the guns of two : 


batteries, a tower, and three gunboats, and 
the beach was lined with French soldiers ; 


and yet Lieutenant Price kept on, boarded , 


; the polacca under a heavy fire, captured 


her, and brought her out under cireum- 


stances of great difticulty, it being an hour | 


and twenty minutes before she was beyond 
range of the grape. 

The next action for which the medal was 
granted can only be described by the one 
word ‘‘cheek.” In 1806 the frigate Fran- 
chise had cut out the Raposa in Campeachy 
Bay, and one of her midshipmen, Cuthbert 
Daly, had highly distinguished himself. 


This midshipman was promoted, and on ! 


the llth of August, 1808, was off the 
French coast as commander of the 18-gun 
sloop Comet, when he discovered three sail 


, our old friend, the 


in the north-east. These were the 18-gun 
corvette Diligente, the 16-cun brig Espiégle, 
and the 16-gun brig Sylphe, to which the 
youthful Daly immediately gave chase. 
Away went the Frenchman, and away went 
Daly, cracking on as if the Comet were a 
ship ¢f the line. So eager was the flight 
that the French ships scattered. ‘he 
Diligente was soon out of sight; the 
Espiéwle got away to fall into the grip of 

sibylle, and become the 
Electra of the British Navy List. The 
Sylphe found flight hopeless, and had to 
fight, and after a running action lasting 
twenty minutes hauled down her flag, 
having lost ten killed and wounded, while 
the Comet had not a man hurt. The 
Seagull of the Navy was the Sylphe re- 
named. 

The next medal was gained at the tail 
end of a very curious bit of history. Bona- 
parte, or the Emperor Napoleon, as he was 
then, had got a small army of Spaniards 
away from their country, and on the Roman 
legion principle had planted them in Han- 
over ‘to secure it.” Spain being in an 
excited state, Hanover was not thought 
sufficiently far away for these deluded 
Spaniards, and so the contingent was 
moved off to Northern Germany, and finally 
found itself, of all places in the world, at 
Nyborg, in the Danish islands of the Baltic. 
Here the Spaniards mutinied. They raised 
their colours, formed a circle round them, 
and swore off their allegiance to France. 
Luckily for them a British fleet was not far 
away, and soon the fleet and the Spaniards 
possessed themselves of Nyborg in a sort of 
triendly manner, no one wishing to hurt 
the Danes, or make matters worse than 
they really were. But the Danes on the 
water were not of the same opinions as 
their brethren on shore. In the harbour 
were the brig Fama, of 18 guns, and the 
Salorman cutter, of 12, and these resolved 
to make mischief if possible, whereupon 
Captain Macnamara of the Edgar collected 
a flotilla, and in surprising style carried 
both brig and cutter almost before the 
Danes could look aronnd them. The 
Spaniards were then embarked, and ten 
thousand of them found their way to 
England, and thence to Spain. A very 
remarkable historical episode not mentioned 
in school text-books ! 

(To be continued.) 


‘ board even a large vessel the space 
is so circumseribed that after a few 

mtha the crew become almost like the 
ombers of a household; everybody is 
nainted v. i’ h everybody else, and what- 
*t good puints either officer or man may 
.e are sure to become known, and the 
sexsor valued accordingly. ; 
Friendships formed at sea are firmer and 
vt lasting tham those made ashore ; and 
-* reason is self-evident, for you may know 
man ashore for twenty years and yet 
ver he aware of hia true character; but 
i: is scarcely possible at sea, where you 
7 constantly meeting, night and day, in 
‘e weather and in foul. 

And once having made a tre friend of a 
low officer, what can be imaxined more _' 
stressing and painful than to be forced to 
ave his body in the midst of the great | 
with no stone to mark the spot, and | 
record except that which is traced by | 
+hand of affection on the hearts of those 
vloved him. Onland youcanvisit the spot | 
«re the remeins of your friend are laid, 


BOY LIFE AFLOAT. 
VIII.—FUNERAL AT SEA. 


and can partially assuage your sorrow by 
offerings of his favourite flower ; but at sea 
it is a more sudden wrench, and you seem 
separated at once by even a greater gulf 
than that between this world and the next. 

We will suppose that an officer is danger- 
ously ill. Every time the surgeon visits 
him the men consult his looks to gather 
from them how he is progressing, while his 
brother officers seek for information regard- 
ing the course of the disease. At length 
the end arrives, the sufferer loses the num- 
ber of his mess, and joins the great majority 
of those who have gone before. That 
evening you will hear no cheerful laughter 
or merry song upon the forecastle. The 
men smoke their pipes in silence or in a 
low tone remark upon the virtues as a man 
and a seaman of him who has gone. 

Even those who have to cross the deck 
over his cabin do so with reverence as 


divisions, the ship is hove to, the body is 
brought up on deck and placed on a grating 
projecting over the side in the gangway 
End covered by the union- jack. The 
ensign is lowered, the ship's bell is tolled, 
while the firing party take up their position, 
and the chaplain, or in his absence the 
captain, commences to read the beautiful 
service set apart for that purpose in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

It. is the same as that used on shore, only 
instead of ‘* Earth to eartii,” ete., the chap- 
lain says, ‘‘ We therefore comnait his ly 
to the deep, to be turned into corruption, 
Jooking for the resurrection of the bod: 
(when the sea shall give up her dead), and 
the life of the world to come,” ete. 

Then the grating is tipped up, the flag 


, pulled off, and with a sullen plunge that 


though they were walking upon sacred, 
ground, and fore and aft every one un- 


affectedly monins. 
The following morning, after quarters or 


xounds like nothing else, and seems to go 
through your heart, the body disappears 
beneath the waves. 

The firing party then step forward, and 
three rounds of musketry are fired over the 
ocean grave; a moment's silence, and the 


575 


boatswain’s mate’s pipe sounds lond and 
shrill, followed by the order, ‘‘ Watch, 
make sail!” 

This is the form of burial at sea, and the 
only distinction between the funeral of the 
highest rank of ofticer and the lowest rank 
of man or boy is that officers above and 
including captains and commanders have 
minute-guns fired when the body is com- 
mitted to the deep. 

The work apparently goes on just the 
same as before, but the ringing laugh and 
cheery grasp of the hand are gone never to 
return, and many a month must pass away 
before the aching void can be filled. 

We have described elsewhere the usual 
manner of disposing of the clothes and 
effects of those dying at sea by what is 
termed ‘‘ Auction at the Mast,” when they 
are sold off in lots, and the money accruing 
therefrom is sent home to his friends. 

If the deceased be an officer, the captain 
may use his discretion whether he will kee 
any or all of his effects to send home, instea 
of allowing them to be sold, being guided 
hy the distance from home and the probable 
wishes of the dead man’s family. 

Presuming a seaman or officer dies in 
harbour, he receives a military funeral 
ashore, his messmates following him from 
the landing place to the cemetery to the 
doleful strains of the ‘Dead March in 
Saul.” The volleys of musketry are fired 
over the grave, and the party then return 
to the ship at the quick march, the band 
usually playing ‘The Girl we left behind 
us,” or something equally cheerful. 


Correspondence. 


8m Lupar.—Feed more carefully, and do not give 
wet green food. 


J. Epwarps. — Mr. E. Sumner, 135, Oxford Street, 
London, has all sorts of natural history necessaries. 
You should prepare your aquarium and have your 
plants rooted (vallionaria, etc.) daya before you 
pat in the fish. 


AJAx.—Belts are, speaking generally, better than 
braces if not worn too tightly. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER.—We would require to see the 
bird. It is probably wing disease. Show it to a 
vet. 

FRANK'S SISTER.—None but the healthlest of the 
healthy and créme de la créme are admitted to the 
Royal Navy in any capacity. 


A. P. CUMMINS.—Yes, any monse can be tamed. 
Canary seed. 


M. GRAFTON. — 1. Wet the fiddle-pegs with the 
tongue after scraping with a bit of glass 2. Worms 
or any ground-bait. Get a book on fishing. 


A. C, and GLASGOWEGIAN. —Squirrel and cage about 
ave: shillings. See advertisements in “ Exchange 
an art.” 


F. BARDSLEY.—No, we do not think you are over- 
crowding; but the subject of mule-breeding is far 
too extensive to go into here. Cassell’s ‘‘ Book of 
Birds” would suit, bat it is dear. 


8m _LpAR.—1. Yes, keep buck from doe rabbit 
.when they have young. 2. Small enough. 3. Milk- 
and-water. 


L. WAVENEY.—Does are fed on mixture of all kinds 
gt small grains, barley, and millet, and @ little 
emp. 


H.G. M. N.—We do not know any treatment likely 
to benefit turkeys suffering as you describe. It is 
doubtless caused hy bad soil. 


ATHLETE, OBE, MONTHLY READER, TROUBLED, A. 
Witson, and X. ¥. Z. will find their queries 
attended to in our next paper on “ Boy's Com- 
plaints: 

HRNRY.—We do not know which is the oldest ship 
in the Royal Navy, but at Devonport there is H.M. 
training-ship Lion, which conststs of two ships, the 
Lion and the Implacable ; and the Implacable is 
Bone other than the re-named Duguay Trouin, 
which Sir Richard Strachan took from the French 
on the 2nd of November, 1805, when he met with 
Dumanoir’s squadron in retreat from Trafalgar. 
Bhe was a seventy-four, The Cumberland, recently 
burnt in the Clyde, is said to have been a Rodney 
ship; but at the time of the fire she cannot be said. 
to have been in the Navy, as she was lent to the 
Clyde Training Ship Association, 


The Boy’s Own Paper. 


Vox Noctis.--It is a matter of opinion. Personally 
we do not think St. Paul's is at all inferior, If 
you cannot go to Rome you can get photographs, 
and, comparing photograph with photograph, you 
will have a fair test. St Pauls was built by one 
architect in thirty-tve years; St. Peter's 
twelve architects, and took 145 years to build. 


TWAMLEY.—The list of books given in the article you 
quote fully covers the period. To it we would add 
Weld's “History of the Royal Society,” which 
contains much curious information regarding the 
times of the later Stuarts. 


C. CHELLNAM.—In reply to your query as to the 
Induction Coil, Mr. Bennett writes: ‘J am glad 
you have drawn my attention to an error which 
unfortunately seems to have quite escaped my 
notice, and if not corrected mizht have caused 
others the same perplexity as yourself. The ends 
of the coil thould, of course, be 1}in diameter, 
not ‘In circumference,’ as printed. will cleat 
away your difticulty. ‘The size of wire for the core 
does vot very much matter, but the finer it is the 
more compact mass it forms. I used wire about 
10 or 12 B. W. G. in constructing my own coil.” 


“INDUCTION ComL” and Others.—The ounce of No. 
24 wire will only cost about threepence, but the 
two ounces of No. 36 will be two shillings, the 
finer wire being much more expensive. The No. 
22 or 20 would do for the primary coil, but finer 
wire should be used for the secondary, If no finer 
is obtainable, use the No. 20 for the primary coil 
and the 22 for the secondary. The brasswork, 
only consisting of the hammer and supports for 
screw and contact breaker, should not cost more 
than one shilling or eighteenpence at most iron- 
mongers. Perry's paper fasteners are sold by most 
stationers at ope penny each. 


INDIAN REBED (Bombay).—1. “The Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic's” has been reprinted in our “ Boy's 
Own Bookshelf” series, and can be obtained 
through any bookseller. 2. Portraits of the B. 0. P. 
authors and artists you ask for have already 
been given from time to time, but we may reprint 
the whole of them in our Summer Number. 


WHEFLWRIGHT.—The wheels may be very slightly 
dished, but for a model wheel of that size the 
slight amount of dishing required is 20 trivial as to 
be scarcely worth the extra trouble. Ina dished 
wheel the bearing spoke should always be quite 
vertical, or it would be liable to break under the 
strain. There is no advantage gained by using a 
dished wheel on level ground; it is in country 
lanes, full of deep ruts, and ‘on very uneven 
ground, where they become of use. 


F. Q GALE.—The gapes are cansed by worms in the 
windpipe. The disease is bred in dirty, damp 
fowl-runs, There is hardly a cure. 

Tom JoNEs.—It is bumble-foot. Make a sock or 
“‘moggin” for the fowl. Pain: with very strong 
tincture of fodine daily. Let vut the matter when 
it forms, and keep clean. 

SQUFAKER.—A solution of ten grains of nitrate of 
silver to an ounce of water painted daily on the 
cankered parta will do good. It may be incurable, 
and remember it infects. 

A. P. E.—Go early to bed—say nine o'clock. Yes, 
read when eating if alone. 


CHEMISTRY.—Such things can only be got at the 
places where fireworks are made. 

CONSCIENCE, H. ELLISTON, KINGSBRIDGE, S. B., CON- 
FIDENCE, and H. H. must consult their own doc- 
tors. Too serious to reply to in print. 


F. D.—It is an abscess sometimes called Pip. Let 
out the matter, and dress with carbolised oint- 
ment. 

H.R. Prarck and J, R. MoRE.—Constant exercise. 
Two or three hours’ walking a day, with now and 
then a spurt of running. Live well; do not eat 
much flour ford; take no beer, and do not smoke. 
Exercise for any branch of athletism should aim 
at strengthening all the muscles, but especially 
those to be used. 

G. H. HEwison, Jun. —1. A healthy boy should 
bathe or tub every morning. 2 Could not say 
without seeing. 

W. Scort.—Japan varnish will do, perhaps: or get 
Ardill’s or Middleton’s enamel trom a cycling 
depot. 

FRITz.—The dog has a form of mange. Wash twice 
a week with Naldire's soap, and use sulphur oint- 
ment. 

PUER.—Have the stamp out, or stopped if a fairly 
good tooth. 

H. TimoTHy.—Give meaty scraps and boiled lights 
to make fowls lay. 

J. Cross,—Use nothing but bicarbonate of soda asa 
touth-powder. 

A.B. C.—Your feeding must be wrong. Feed sing- 
ing canaries only on “black and white” seed. Yes, 
cut the claws. 

WHITE ONE. — Exercise, the bath, good food, and 
time will put a good colour in your face. Five 
drops of tincture of iron in water thrice daily will 

elp. 


CHEMIST.—Buy a copy of “Nature,” price sixpenc 
at the railway bookstalls, and choose from amor 
the advertisers. 


Cacts AND HERCCLES.—‘‘ From Powder Monkey | 
Admiral” was in the first volume, long since 01 
of print. The story is now obtainable in bor 
form for five shillings from Mesars. Hodder ar 
Stoughton. 


A. ADAMS.—1. There are pines—in the general acce 
tation of the word—everywhere. It is the mo 
widely distributed of orders. 2. The genus + 
Casuarina is Casuarina, and the order is Casua 

3. See an encycloprdia, We cannot gis 

the Australian fauna here. 4. Yes. 


W. D. HusTER.—You can row from Littlehamptc 
to London by going by canal to Chichester, the 
up the Arun to New Bridge, and then up the Art 
and Wey Canal to Guildford, and go on out at We 
bridge iuto the Thames, and down the river. 


J. E. SToRs.—Plympton is a railway station ; PI 
mouth is a little farther on. They are two diffe 
ent places—in fuct, there are three Plymptons a 


close together, sv that there are really four ditfe 
ent places. 

TomutTIT.—To make boots waterproof, castor-oil tl 
uppers and varnish the soles with copal. 


KENSINGTON. 
Accountan' 
Gee and 


BAVEN.—1. The present inhabitants of Iceland a 
descended from the old Norsemen, 2. The knov 
ledve must be picked up piecemeal from encycl 
pwdias. There is no one book. 


J. G. R.— For ‘‘Fire Balloons, and How to Mal 
Them,” see our “Indoor Games and Recreations 
The articles ace out of priut in the other form. 


uch advertisements appear in ‘TI 
price sixpence weekly, published 1 
’, Moorgate Street, E.c. 


MxEpIcts.—It would cost yon about £200 in fees, ar 
take all your time in study if you are to do ar 
good. One of the greatest surgeons of the day w 
a draper's ussistant, who married a wife who co 
sidered he was fit fur better things, and had 
sufficient income to support him while he w 
studying. 


THE NEW CRICKET LAWS. 


THE changes in the Laws of Crick 
alluded to on page 542 of our last volun 
have now come into force. 

The over now consists of five balls ii 
stead of four, and Law xiii. reads : 

“The ball shall be bowled in overs 
five balls from each wicket alternate], 
When five balls have been bowled, and tl 
ball is finally settled in the bowler's « 
wicket-keeper’s hands, the umpire sha 
call ‘over.’ Neither a ‘no-ball’ nor 
‘wide-ball’ shall be reckoned as one 
the ‘over.’” 

A bowler can now change ends as ofte 
as he likes, but he must not bowl tv 
overs in succession ; and Law xiv. has bec 
altered accordingly. 

And, finally, on the last day of a mate 
and in a one-day match at any time, tl 
in-side may declare their innings at ¢ 
end. Just as a batsman can retire whi 
he thinks he has made enough runs, so c1 
a side. 

Our readers will remember that the 

three proposals were brought forward Ja 
year, but were postponed, on the motiv 
of Lord Harris, in order that a full e 
pression of opinion from the cricket wor 
might be obtained. All the counties we 
communicated with, and it was stat 
at the May meeting that with few e 
ceptions they were entirely favourable 
the changes. Surrey and Essex, ho 
ever, were among the dissentients; a 
the Notts committee, while supporting t 
other two proposals, were divided ‘amo 
themselves on the question of five balls : 
over. Mr. Denzil Onslow stated his ec 
viction that the extra work would rv 
Young amateur fast bowlem, and wou 
also tell against the professionals who m 
played every day in the week. Howev 
Lord Lyttelton—now Viscount Cobham 
threw all the weight of his experience 
the side of the change, and the origiz 
proposal was carried by an immer 
majority. 
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CHAPTER XX.—HOW THERE CAME VISITORS TO MASTER WALGRAVE'S HOUSE. 


S occupied was I with my new joy. 
that for a day or two what I h 
heard from drunken Tom Price in Moor- « 
fields slipped me. Or, if I thought of it, 
it seemed all was well. For I gathered 
from his wild talk that the maiden— 
left no doubt by her harsh step-dame to 
tight her own battles—had fled from the 
Captain’s persecutions with the help of 
Tom to Canterbury, where (as I knew 
was the convent school in which she hi 
been brought up. Here she was safe 
from his clutches, even if he knew 
where she was, which Tom took care he 
should not. And to make all_surer, 
there was that English soldier—Ludar’s 
prisoner, whom he had charged to 
rotect her—hovering near, true to 
is trust, and ready to ‘defend her from 
alt and every foe that should assail 
er. 

Therefore I felt easy in my mind to 
leave her thus secure, and set myself to 
win my mistress’ and master’s goodwill 
for my match with the sweet Jean- 
nette. 

Twas no easy task. For my mistress 
said the child was over young ; and my 
master told me I had somewhat else to 
think of than such tomfoolery. How- 
beit, when I told them that, say what 
they pleased, Jeannette was mine, and 
that so soon as my time was up two 
years hence I should take her to myself 
with leave or without, they thought 
better of it, and yielded somewhat. 

My mistress said, two years hence we 
should all be grown older, and if we 
were then of the same mind, perchance 
she might be of another. My master, 
too, counting to retain me in his service 
as a son-in-law, said there was time , 
enough betwixt now and then. And 
thus it came to pass Jeannette and I 
were left to our hopes, and needed no 
sweeter comfort to make the weeks fly. 

But, one day early in February, as I © 
walked on my master’s business near 
Charing, I saw a sight which made me 
uneasy on another's behalf. For there 
at the road corner as you go to White- 
hall I perceived a man who pulled out 
@ purse and gave it to another; and 
when I looked closer, I saw that he who 
gave was Captain Merriman, and he 
who received was my old fellow-appren- 
tice, Peter Stoupe. 

Instantly, although I heard not a 
word, and there might have been a 
hundred other considerations, I took it 
into my head that this business meant 
mischief to Ludar. And, cudgelling my 
brains further, [ called to mind how 
that memorable night in Moorfields, 
while I talked with the drunken ser- 
geant, Peter had sneaked past us, and 
put my sweet little mistress in a flutter. 

What if, instead of heeding us, he had ! 
been listening to what the soldier said? | 
H~ knew or guessed enough of the 
m..agen’s story—having heard me tell it | 
otten—to put two and two together. 
What if he, as well as I, had learned the 
soldier’s secret ; and, to despite me and 
profit himself, had sold it to the one 
man from whom it was by all means to 
he kept? 

T upbraided my wickedness, who, 
‘soned in my own happy fortune, had 


‘ to turn into the first inn 


thus neglected my absent master’s in- 
terest and let this knave get beforehand 
with me. For be Ludar alive or dead, [ 
owed it to him to save the maiden from 
the Captain, even if it cost me my life. 

So, as I say, this vision of the passing 
of the purse woke me out of my dream 
and warned me that there was danger 
in the wind. 

That afternoon, the same Providence 
which gave me the ularm put into my 
way a means of acting upon it. 

My master I found in a sore state of 
vexation because a certain book he was 


printing, from which he expected some , 


rofit, was refused a licence by the 
Btationers’ Company. They liked it 
not, said the clerk, and had sent it on to 
his Grace, who had other matters to 
think of, and was, besides, away in Can- 
terbury on a visitation. 

At this my ears pricked. 

® By your leave, Master Walgrave,” 
said I, “here is a matter that presses. 
If we get not his Grace’s licence now 
the occasion for the book will be gone 


by. How if you let me go to Canter- 
bury, to wait upon him ? 

Master Walgrave shrugged his 
shoulders. 


“Have you forgot your last journey 
for me?” said he. “ bor if you have, I 
have not.” 

“Oh,” said I, rather sheepish, “I am 
older than that now. Besi les, I know 
what I go for this time, and have not my 
business sewn up in my cloak’s lining.” 

“Tis bad weather for so long a 
journey,” said my mistress. 

“T heed not that,” said I, like a hypo- 
crite, “so I get my master his licence.” 

“ Beside,” said Jeannette, who knew 
what was afoot, “Humphrey likes to 
travel, and he pines, I know, to be freed 
a day or so from my apron strings.” 

I vowed she wronged me there ;_ but 
between us all, my master yielded and 


said I should start next day to see his i 


Grace. 


“Nay,” said I, “I will start to-night. i 


There is no time to lose.” 

But they would not hear of that, and 
for fear of betraying myself I forbore 
to press it, and went betimes to bed, 
promising to be away before daybreak 
on the morrow. 

Early as I was next morning, Jean- 
nette was astir to bid me God-speed and 
give me my breakfast. 

“Humphrey, mon ami,” said she. “I 
should not grudge to see thee go on so 
good an errand. Yet I shall be glad to 
see thee home.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “it is all for 
nothing, and Ludar’s maiden may be 
safe from harm. Yet something tells 
me she needs my help.” 

“You may tell that maiden,” said 
Jeannette, “that I lend you to her ser- 
vice; and if she needs shelter, she shall 
have it here.” 

I thanked her for that_brave speech, 
and tore myself away. By dint of hard 
walking—for I had no nag to carry 
me this time—I arrived late that night 
at Rochester, where I was glad enough 

i 4 met, and 
sleep. 

1 know not how it was. I dreamed 


all night that Ludar was calling m 
to turn back, while the maiden wa 
bidding me go forward; and _ betwis 
them I was torn in two, and lay kicl 
ing all night, listening to the clatt 
of hoofs that went past, and fancyin 
that while I tarried there, his Grac 
of Canterbury was carrying off m 
sweet Jeannette I know not whithe 
It must have been towards mornin 
when at last I shook off my nightmar: 
and fell asleep. And thus it happene 
that, instead of being far on my roa 
at ten of the clock I still lay snorin 
with all my day’s work before me 
reach Canterbury that night. 

As it fell out, I did not even do the 
For close by Feversham I met a parc 
of knaves who laid hold of me and rit: 
me of all I had, save one noble th 
I had hid in my hat. And because 
showed fight they wanted to hang 1 
at the roadside, and so end my trav: 
ling days for aye. But as they mv 
needs find a tall tree, which was not 
be had at the roadside, they hauled 1 
away to the wood to make an end 
me there. And since I walked meek 
with my head hung down they sla 
ened their guard of me, so that p 
sently I was able to make a dash aw 
from them, and hide myself in t 
forest. 

I esca: them, but it cost me 
whole afternoon, for I lost mys 
among the trees; and daring not 
show myself, must needs lie low wh 
the hue and cry lasted, and afterwa 
tind my road under shelter of night 
best I could. 

You may guess if I chafed not un: 
this delay, specially as the way fr 
there to Canterbury was too hard tc 
walked in the dark. Halt where I 
I must; but I did it feeling tha 
might be too late, and that each | 
ment lost to me was a gain to that. 1 
Captain. 

t early dawn I was afoot, and bei 
midday stood in the city of CanterInt 
As in duty bound, I asked my way 1 
of all to his Grace's palace (which 
hard by the great church), wher 
longed to have my master’s busil 
disposed of. 

lack! His Grace was not to 
seen, being away on a visitation ; 
his Grace’s secretary had other mat 
to attend to, and sent word to nu 
inquire again to-morrew about 
same time. So I was forced to let 
business wait, much to my sorrow, 
meanwhile seek to hear some new 
Ludar’s maiden. 

I remembered what Tom Price 
said of the nunnery, hard by w 
was a certain tavern by name of 
Oriflame, where I was hke to hea 
the English soldier, Jack Gedge. 
ther, accordingly, I went, being t< 
should find it outside the walls or, 
Dover road. 

"Twas a low mean house, with 
accommodation for man or beast, b 
indeed, as much farmhouse as }y. 
with naught but the flaming sig 
tell me I might wade through the 4 
and litter to the door, and there ca 
refreshment. 
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The host was a civil, stupid fellow, 
tho eyed me like one from whom he 
suspected mischief, and seemed impa- 
‘ient till I was gone. 

But I had no thought of going, and 
tade him, since business kept me that 
ight in Canterbury, get me a bed. 

le declared he had none to spare, 
ind that I might get better quarters in 
he town. But I replied I wanted no 
better quarters than the Oriflame, and 
fitcame to a lack of beds, he and I 
ould do with one betwixt us. 

“Or,” said I, “if, as I am told, my old 
tiend and comrade Jack Gedge, once a 
oldier, lodgeth here, he and I will not 
yarrel over our share of a crib.” 

At that he looked uneasy, and said 
lack Gedge was not there. He would 
ave me believe at first he knew no man 
ithe name; but I wormed it out of 
im that a month back a fellow had 
ome and taken service with him as 
iawer and labourer, calling himself 
ainGedge. But only a week ago, as 
same fellow was bringing in the 
igs, a handful of men had set upon 
im, with a magistrate’s warrant, and 
rested him as a deserted soldier, 
kulking toavoid her Majesty’s service, 
nd had carried him away to hester 
ol. I questioned him as to who his 
aptors were, but he said he knew them 
but supposed them to be men in 
te company of the captain whose 
slours the fellow had abandoned. 
Knowing what I did, I guessed this 
v3 0, and that it Jhad been part of a 
‘an against the maiden thus to get one 
iher protectors out of the way. 

tnd have you had much company 
kre of late,” I asked, “that your 
nase is so full 9” 

He looked queerly at me, for he knew 
“well as I there was no guest but 
self beneath his roof. 4 
By your leave,” said he, “I am ill 

red to make any guest welcome, 
epee you do me the favour to seek 
avrtainment elsewhere.” 

“Nay,” said I, “I like the place. And 
fyou suspect me, let me tell you I am 
‘pain London printer’s ’prentice, come 
iwek my Grace’s licence for a book, 
itich L hope to receive to-morrow.” 
“Ihope you say true,” said he, “for 
lave had trouble enough with guests 
se lately, not as honest as you. Why, 
« said he, filling my mug, “only 
tterday there came heresuch a surly- 
ved varlet as you never saw, who 
thned and sang psalms as he drank 
ale; and then when the time came 
Jay, told me to score it to one Cap- 
am Merriman, im whose service he 
ts,and who would come and pay it 
wsently. I ask you, sir, how would 
alike that at your inn?” 

“Happily I have no inn ; but tell me, 
adlord, this varlet, was he a long pele 
alow, with straight hair, and eyes half 
iat: and was this the tune he whined? 
tad [hummed Peter's favourite tune. 

“The very man,” said my landlord, 
nang to his feet with a start. “You 
uehit him to a point. And be you 
ten this Captain Merriman that is to 
kay my score 4 x A i 
“Not so,” said_ I, laughing, “and you 
tay bid farewell to your money if you 
we to look for it to him. I know the 
‘Wain, landlord, and if I saw him here 
Isarrant you thissword of mine would 


a 


not be ying thus in its sheath. But 
tell me, this surly-faced rogue, what did 
he do? What was his business ?” 

“ Indeed, I know not, save to ogle all 
the women that came this way, not 
sparing the Popish nuns in yonder con- 
vent.” 

And he pointed to a plain building 
close at hand, peeping from among the 
trees, and walled all round with a high 
wall. 

“He asked so many questions of the 
place, and was so curious to see the 
sisters and their scholars walk abroad, 
that had I a daughter in keeping there 
I would be glad to get her safe back 
under my roof.” 

“ And did he see them ?” 

“T warrant you, yes. For while he 
was questioning, me the bell sounded, 
and they walked across to the Popish 
chapel in the wood. And there was m 

entleman, turned Papist all of a sud- 
len, and must needs go and worship 
images too.” 

“And where has he gone now?” I 
asked. 

“T know not, neither do I care, so I 
am rid of him. But come, guest, if you 
must stay, get you to bed, for we be 
early folk here.” 

I slept not a wink that night, and 
before daylight was astir and out of 
doors. For I, too, was curious concern- 
ing this nunnery and its inmates ; and 
was minded to turn Catholic too for 
occasion, and see if, amongst the ladies, 
might appear the stately form of her 
whose fate had been so oddly woven 
with. mine own. 

But ill fortune attended me, for, early 
as I was, matins had been sung an hour 
ago ; nor was there another service till 
noon, and that only for the sisters. I 
must wait till evensong to satisfy my- 
self ; and with much misgiving at the 
delay, dragged myself back to the Ori- 

jaine. 

Just as I turned off from the Dover 
road, there passed me in haste two men 
habited as priests, travel-stained, as 


coming off a long journey, yet appa- . 


rently familiar enough with the path 
which led to the friendly shelter of the 
convent. I saw neither of their faces, 
for both were bent over the books they 
read ; but I marked that one of them 
was tall and lean, while the other, who 
walked with more of a swagger, was 
shorter and better fed. I doubt if either 
of them saw me. But somehow I liked 
not the sight of them, or the path they 
took. It seemed to me to bode ill to 
the maiden ; and I longed to have m 
business with his Grace ended, that 
might return and be near the place 
where she was, 

For three mortal hours that forenoon 
was I kept kicking my heels in his 
Grace’s ante-chamber, and in the end 
was told curtly his Grace had no leisure 
at present for such business, and that I 
must come again on the morrow. I 
own I spoke disrespectfully of his 
Grace when they gave me this message, 
and was fain, on that account, to re- 
treat from the precincts more hastily 
than most suitors are wont to do. Here 
was another day wasted, and who was 
to say that the same put-off did not 
await me to-morrow ? 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
found myself again at the Oriflame, 


and there I found mine host in a mon- 
strous flutter, thinking I, too, had given 
him the slip without paying my account. 
I made him happy on that score with 
the moiety of my gold piece, and 
thereby bound him to me for ever and 
a day ; for he seemed a man whose wont 
it was never to get his due. 

I was solacing my impatience as I 
waited for vespers by pacing to and fro 
in the wood which divided the road to 
Dover from the convent wall, when I 
was startled to come suddenly upon a 
horse, saddled and bridled, tied up ina 
covert. It had a pillion on its back, 
and seemed like the beast on which a 
farmer and his wife might ride together 
to market ; 80, indeed, I thought it to 
be, when, looking about me, I perceived 
in the saddle-bow a knife, the hilt of 
which I had seen before. It was, in 
fact, a knife I had myself given to 
Peter, one day two years ago, when I 
had won a new one at Finsbury Fields, 
and when my fellow ’prentice and t 
were better friends than we became 
later on. 

The sight of this knife suddenly 
brought the blood to my head with a 
mighty rush. For it showed that this 
horse waited here for Peter ; and if for 
Peter, for what lady was the pillion 
provided? I had wit enough, without 
a moment's delay, to hide myself among 
the trees ; assured that whatever mis- 
chief was in the air, it would come to 
ahead at this trysting-place. And so 
it fell out. 

I heard the chapel bell begin to toll 
ere long, and pictured in my mind the 
sisters and their wards crossing de- 
voutly from the convent garden to the 
little chapel in the wood. No doubt 
the sleek Peter would be there to eye 
them as they glided in; and when the 
service was done, perchance, he would 
seek to make his wicked swoop on that 
poor unsuspecting lamb, and carry her 
off'to his foul paymaster. In an hour— 

What was that? I suddenly heard 
close to me staggering footsteps and a 
stified groan, accompanied by the hard 
pena of a man who laboured with a 
heavy load. That they were coming 
my way was evident by the crackling 
of the underwood and the impatience 
of the horse. What a year did those 
two minutes seem as I waited there, 
sword in hand! 

Then there broke into the covert s 
man, dragging on his arm the fainting 
form of fer whom, though I had not 
seen her for a long year, I knew in a 
moment to be Rose ONeill, my master 
Ludar’s maiden, But what amazed me 
most was the man who carried her. I 
had looked for Peter Stoupe to a cer- 
tainty ; but instead of him I saw the 
taller of the two priests whom I had 
passed only that morning on the way 
to the convent. The delusion lasted 
only a moment. For, as he turned his 
head, I saw beneath the cowl the well- 
known, cadaverous, hungry visage of 
my masquerading ’prentice ; and knew 
that I was right after all. 

He flung his senseless burden to the 
ground with a grunt, and was turnin; 
to the horse, when I stepped out, swor 
in hand, and faced him. I gave him no 
time for parley or excuse. I heeded 
not the yell he sent up as he saw who I 
was, and felt nothing of the one savage 


hoe 
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blow he aimed at me with his knife. 
Time was short. At any moment that 
other masquerading priest, whose name 
I guessed shrewdly enough now, might 
be here on the top of us. So I had at 
him and ran him through the carcass, 
and without waiting to look twice to 
see if he lived or no, or to restore his 
fainting victim, I lifted her on to the 
horse in front of me, and dashed, in the 
gathering night, through the forest 
roads. 

* Two days later, as the snow fell thick 
in the London streets, I stood with the 
maiden at my master’s door without 
Temple Bar. There were crowds in the 
Strand, I remember, talking over some 
notable news which had just come in ; 
and so full was every one of the same 
that, we passed unheeded, and not a 
man had time to recognise me or won- 
der who was my companion. Even my 
master and mistress were abroad gos- 
siping ; so that, to my vast relief, when 
I opened the door and walked in, there 
wes Jeannette to meet us, and no one 
else. 

“You are welcome, dear Humphrey,” 


said she, coming forward ; “and so is, 


this lady.” 

And she dropped a curtsey as she 
turned to my companion. But seeing 
her pale face and sad looks, she went to 
her, and, taking her hand, kissed her 
on the cheek. I think that sisterly 


for the colour came again to her face, 
and a smile to her lips, as she said, 

“We are not strangers, sweet Jean- 
nette. It does me good to see thee 
now.” 

And somehow I was overlooked in the 
talk that ensued betwixt those two. So 
I left them and went out to the street 
to hear what this great news might be. 

It was indeed great news. Yester- 
day, in the early morning, the Scotch 


Queen had paid the penalty of her | 


rievous treasons, and had heen _be- 
Keaded at Fotheringay Castle. Men 
seemed half dazed by the news. To 
many it had seemed that the dangers 
of which she was the author were to 
trouble England’s peace for ever ; and 
now that, by a single blow, the cloud 
had been lifted, some of us fetched a 
great sigh of relief, and had time to 
pity the fate of the fair woman whose 
name we had so lately hated. So there 
was not much shouting or burning of 
bontires. But every one felt something 


wonderful had happened, and rubbed - 


their eyes, like those awakened out of 
some long-drawn nightmare. 

When I returned my master and 
mistress were still abroad. Jeannette, 
I found, had carried the maiden to her 
own bed, and having left her there to 
rest—and indeed she needed it, for we 
had travelled hard two days, by long 
and tiresome roads—awaited me with a 


welcome put new life into the maiden, ; grave face. 
1 


“All this is passing strange,” sai 
she, “and I love this maiden. But, m 
Humphrey, I have sad news to tell yc 
since you left. “[was the evening « 
the very day you went ; as I was hel; 
ing the father draw his charges, the 
caine suddenly into the shop a ma 
tall, haggard, but noble to look at, a1 
seeming like a hunted lion. He look: 
round him wildly, and then asked, w: 
this the printer's house outside Temp 
Bar? The father answered short] 
yes. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘is there one her 
Humphrey Dexter by name?’ ‘N 
said the father, who I thought m 
trusted the fellow’s looks, and want: 
to be rid of him. Without a word tly 
he turned and left us, before I cou 
so much as cry to him that you wou 
be back anon. Where he went I kn 
not, but that this was Sir Ludar, a 
that he goes in peril of his life, I am 
sure as that I speak now to thee.” 

Now I understood why, as I | 
dreaming that night at Rochester, 
had heard my master’s voice calling 1 
back, while that of the maiden urg 
me forward. To think he had be 
here, in this very spot, calling for n 
and 1 not at hand to answer! It w 
too bitter a cup; and, late as it was 
rushed out once again into the stre 
in the foolish hope of seeing or heari 
of him. But it was all too late ! 


(To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 
A STORY 
By A. Lavnir. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ONLY 
CATALEPS™” 


yah ascertaining the state of things 
in the store-room, and finding that 


| 
| 
| 


OF THE BAYOUDA. 


Virgil had in no wise exaggerated, 
Norbert called Briet into the Hall 
of Telescopes, to take counsel with 

him and his faithful servant. Who were 

these strange thieves, that they should 
pounce upon the provisions, and leave 
the baronet’s splendid plate untouched? 

That circumstance alone seemed to 

point to the probability of the theft 

aving been committed by an animal, 


* Smith. 
, to the teeth, accompanied Norbert. “ 


; sive bullets, and 


or by a troop of unknown anim: 
rather than by a human being. On 
other hand, the disappearance of ° 
tirearms must have been the work 
intelligent though mischievous beir 
Anyhow, it was most important to f 
out the truth, and also to organis: 
search party for the baronet. As 
expedition had its dangers, it \ 
settled that Gertrude and Fati 
should be left behind in charge 
The Doctor and Virgil, arn 


model valet was told of this decisi 
and strictly enjoined not to disquict 
ladies left to his protection, as t’ 
were not to know the reason of 
sortie. He was, however, to lock 
door, and to have loaded firearms 
hand, and not admit any one with 
good cause. Having taken these ] 
cautions, our three explorers 
to equip themselves for the advent 
filled their breechloaders with ex 
ut on their resp 
tors. Then they bid good-bye to ( 
trude under pretext of going out 
look for the baronet. . 

“Where shall we begin?” asked 
Doctor. = 

“] am inclined to go towards the 
of Serenity,” replied Norbert. 

“The sea!” cried Fatima, elapy 
her hands. “Oh! how I should hk 
see it, and, above all, to bathe in it 


’ at Suakim !” 


“Don’t be in such a hurry, Fatir 
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poke. 


aid Norbert. “There is no water in | 
soa 


‘his sea. 

“No water in a sea?” 

“No, my child ; there is not a drop 
athe whole surface of the moon, nor 
ven in its atmosphere. We should 
afer terribly from thirst if we had not 
igool supply in store, which saves us, 
itleast, that torment. As to the sea 
fwhich I speak, it is, like all the 
ie in this world, simply a sandy 
MalD. 

“Then why call them seas?” asked 
rrtrude. 

~Because the first astronemers who 
scovered them a hundred and fifty or 
vo hundred years ago took them for 
asasin conformation they much re- 
enble the probable appearance of the 
ris of our oceans, supposing the 
avers had dried up. But I will tell 
‘a more about it on our return, as 
stall certainly take the opportunity 
istudying the question more closely 
tan has yet been done.” 

Well, go quickly in that case,” said 
ettrude, “or you will be overtaken by 
ight ; for it must now be two or three 
‘dork in the afternoon. I can’t tell 
autly, because all our clocks and 
raches have stopped.” 

“There is no fear of night coming,” 
ud Norbert, laughing. “Unless I am 
“y much out in my calculations, we 
xstill look forward to something like 
4 hours of daylight.” 

“Isit possible ? are the days so long 
sthat in the moon 4?” 

“They last at least fourteen times 
waty-foar hours. There are only 
wlvedays throughout the lunar year.” 
“And we are not_ to sleep during all 
ut period?” asked Fatima, in dismay. 
“Nothing prevents our sleeping. Tn 
“we must make a point of having 
‘hours for repose. on account of our 
‘wstrial habits. We must sleep in 
kdaytime, that is all.” 

And will the nights, when they 
ae, be equally long ?” 

“\uite, During fourteen times 
“uty-four hours we shall only have 
* wpht of the stars and of the earth.” 

low strange it will be!” cried 
twa, 

“Not stranger than the long polar 
its and days in the arctic regions of 
‘terrestrial globe. But meanwhile 
‘must proceed on our exploration. 
ee Doctor, let us start. Virgil, 
‘* you the maps, compass, baro- 
“es, and all necessaries ? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Une word more,’ implored the 
stor. “How will the barometer 
ae here 1 

tut as it does on the earth, or 
ulyso. That enables us to keep our 
‘sion of air, and go about with 
Wuity in the raretied atmosphere of 
* Deon,” 

Ititis 0 raretied, how is it that the 
Tnetric tension is the same as that 
‘hich we are used ?” 

Jie lunar atmosphere is much 
fer than that of the earth. That 
srs with the lesser intensity of 
veht on the surface of this world, 
a tae how it is that the lunar 
7 is invisible from the earth. 
“the facts fit in. Butenough! Let 
‘20 now, once for all.” 

“y went down the road and the 


slope of the great crater, and were soon 
in the plain strewn with smaller vol- 
canoes. They crossed it without stop- 
ping, and, going towards the south. 
west, came before long to the edge of 
avast sandy bed. It extended to the 
horizon, and, as the young astronomer 
had foreseen, was exactly like the 
Sahara ; with the exception, however, 
that not a single oasis was visible, an 
the solar light was far more intense than 
in the African desert. 

Had there been a single being, alive 
or dead, throughout this vast expanse 
he would have been seen ten leagues 
off. But not the least vestige of 
animate or inanimate life disturbed the 
solitude. 

“Let us go and look in the Apen- 
nines,” wrote Norbert, passing his note- 
book to his companions. 

The great chain of mountains 
stretched from north-west to west. It 
was composed of ranges of peaks, rising, 
according to terrestrial astronomers, to 
the height of three thousand yards 
above the Sea of Serenity. The travel- 
lers accomplished the first part of the 
ascent in Jess than an hour. It was not 
very easy walking, but the three travel- 
lers explored it all thoroughly, climbing 
imanfully terrace after terrace, until at 
length they stood on a summit whence 
they cominanded a view of both slo 
quite sixty leagues in .extent. Th 
barometer indicated an altitudeof 10,000 
feet. 

Vainly did they sweep the immense 
circle with their glasses. The solitude 
was as complete as at the bottom of the 
dried-up lunar ocean. 

Norbert had just lowered the glass, 
and was about to give the signal for re- 
turn, when his attention was caught by a 
pyramidal rock surmounting the height 
on which he stood. He went up to it. 
It had evidently been placed there by 
a human hand. It was rough, but was 
wedged carefully in, and propped up 
with stones to prevent it rocking. An 
to obviate all doubt as to its origin, the 
following Latin inscription, done with 
a knife, was to be seen on one side : 


SIR BUCEPHALUS COGHILL, 
BART. 
Primus inter mortales, 
Lune montes A penninos adit 


MDCCCLXXXIV. 


which signifies, “Sir Bucephalus Cog- 
hill, Baronet, was the first among mor- 
tals to climb the Apennine MMountams 
of the moon.” : 

“Well to be sure!” said Norbert, 
laughing, as he pointed out the inscrip- 
tion to the baronet. “It was to write 
his name here, then, that the baronet 
gave us all the slip. We shall find him 
safe and sound, depend upon it, when 
we return. Who would have suspected 
him of such a freak of vanity ?” 

With their minds at rest the three 
explorers set off homeward down a new 
road. It was a kind of deep gorge, that 
led straight to the crater o Rheticus, 
and was probably the bed of some 
ancient torrent that had forced its wa, 
to the sea. It was shady and cool, and, 
best of all, they could actually hear the 
sound of their own footsteps, which 


showed that they must have hit upona 
stratum of air. : 

Norbert hastened to verify the fact 
by taking off his oxygen respirator. 
But he had to put it on again quickly. 
The floating modicum of air was not of 
sutticient density to sufiico for animal 
life. On the other hand, there was no 
trace of vegetable existence. The stra- 
tum of air was probably a remnant of 
the earth’s atmosphere that had been 
imprisoned in these depths. So reasoned 
Norbert. 

Ate ancient torrent skirted the base 
of' Rheticus, and consequently that also 
of Tehbali, and brought them back to 
the observatory on the opposite side 
from that by which they had left it. 
They seized the opportunity of inspect- 
ing that part of the Peak. Going along 
the road that ran past the tomb of the 
dwarf of Rhadameb, a most unexpected 
sight met their eyes. 

he stone closing the tomb had fallen 
down, and the corpse lay exposed to 
view in the hollow of the rock where it 
had been deposited by the negro guard. 

Norbert and Virgil- instinctively 
turned away from the sight and began 
to lift up the stone in order to replace 
it. But the Doctor went up to the 
body and examined it with scientific 
curiosity. All at once he stooped; took 
the dead man’s hand, and looked in- 
tently at a red patch on it that 
appeared to have been the effect of the 
sun’s heat. 

Turning back to his companion, and 
seeing that he was evidently surprised, 
the Doctor wrote on a page of his note- 
book : 

“A corpse burnt by the sun! Such 
a thing was never yet seen! It is too 
preposterous, even in the moon !” 

Norbert was aware of the physio 
logical truth that there is no more cer- 
tain sign of death than the fact that the 
skin is insensible to burning. 

The Doctor took out his stethoscope 
and put it to the dead man’s chest. 

Alas! He suddenly bethought him- 
self that there was no sound on the 
moon, and therefore the absence of all 
noise in the heart was no proof. So he 
hastened to uncover the wizened wrist 
and felt it with the palm of his own 
hand. 

There was a very feeble pulsation, 
scarcely perceptible, but still unmis- 
takable. 

Before Norbert and Virgil, who stood 
by, lost. in amazement, could make out 
what the Doctor was about, he caught 
up the dwarf as if he had been a baby, 
and ran off with him to the observatory. 

The Doctor passed quickly through 
the Hall of Motors, and, rushing to his 
room, laid the dwarf on his own bed, 
and actively set to work to scrub him 
vigorously from head to foot with a 
clothes-brush. At the same time he 
inflated the lungs of the quasi-corpse 
by blowing down a silver tube which 
he had taken out of his surgical case 
and inserted in Kaddour’s mouth, hav- 
ing first, with his forceps, pulled for- 
ward the singularly shrivelled tongue. 

Norbert saw the dwarf slowly come 
back to life. His breathing became 
stronger, and he twisted and turned, 
coughed and sneezed under the bris* 
manipulation of the brusk, which lef. 
him red as a boiled lobster. At last he 
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opened his eyes, and faintly murmured 
in French, 

“ Something to drink.” 

“Something to drink! He wants his 
morning glass !” cried the Doctor, who 
was almost as red as his patient. 

Norbert_wondered if he were in a 
tream. Yet there was no room for 
doubt. There, before his very eyes, 
was the dwarf of Rhadameh, who had 
been buried fifteen days back, now all 
ahve: speaking, breathing like any one 
else ! 

The Doctor was too busy to be spoken 
to. After he had well rubbed his pa- 
tient, he made him breathe pure oxy- 

en, and poured half a glass of wine 

lown his throat. Exhausted with his 
hard work, the worthy man then swal- 
lowed a bumper himself, and wiped his 
forehead with a self-satisfied air. 

“ At last !” cried Norbert, no longer 
able to suppress his impatience. “ Will 
you explain this mystery ?” 

“Explain it ! Nothing simpler,” said 
the Doctor, laughing. “This is a case of 
catalepsy, and, moreover, of voluntary 
catalepsy. I have long known that 
certain Indian jugglers and fakirs 
could do it; but I have never before 
had an opportunity of witnessing the 
phenomenon. I am very glad to have 
seen it under such favourable auspices. 
You are witness that the fellow bore all 
the appearance of death, and was buried 
for—how long? At least six weeks?” 

“Thirteen days, unless I mistake.” 

“That is less than the fakir of Ceylon 
mentioned by Dr. Sierk as having 
been buried for six months. But we 
must be fair ; we disturbed this gentle 
man ; perhaps he was quite prepared uo 
remain six years where we found hin!” 

“Six months or six days is much the 
same,” said Norbert, “for the pheno- 
menon is as extraordinary in the one 
case as the other? How is it accounted 
for?” 

“By a most simple process of pro- 

ression. These Indian fakirs and 
jugglers begin by accustoming them- 
selves to live with the minimum of 
vital force, through their habit of re- 
maining motionless for long periods of 
time. They practise holding their 
breath ; they five in boxes that are 
more or less hermetically sealed, first 
for hours, then for days, and finally 
for weeks and months. More than that, 
they manage to fill their stomach, as if 
it were a store-room, with atmospheric 
sir that they can afterwards pass into 


their lungs by minute doses at a time. 
To effect this, the string of their tongue 
is cut, so that they can turn it back and 
obstruct the glottis, and open or close 
their windpipe at will. They know how 
to hypnotise themselves by looking 
fixedly at the top of their nose ; and by 
contracting the thoracic muscles, they 
can so stop the movement of the heart 
that it is imperceptible under ausculta- 
tion. They also have poisons in their 

ossession that are unknown t6 the 
European pharmacy, and that can pro- 
duce all the aforesaid effects instan- 
taneously. You see how-easily all these 
combined agents can simulate an ap- 
pearance o} death, and enable these 
jugglers, who are really artists in their 
way, to have themselves buried for long 
periods of time, during which they live, 
or rather vegetate, in the tomb, until 
their friends come and resuscitate them. 
In the case seen by Dr. Sierk, the 
pretended corpse was put in the ground 
and covered with soil a yard in depth. 
This soil was sown with maize; and 
when the maize ripened and was 
reaped, that is to say, after six whole 
months, the body was exhumed and 
restored to life.” : 

Norbert listened to these explana- 
tions with deep interest, but his interest 
was nothing compared to that of Kad- 
dour. He was quite himself again, and 
was now taking in, with wide-open eyes 
and ears, every word of the Doctor. 

The latter at last perceived this, and 
dropped the subject for the present, 
reserving it for the drawing-room. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, patting the 
dwarf on the head, affectionately and 

rofessionally, “we are certainly much 

tter. But there must be no more of 
these pranks, because they would not 
answer nor take us in now! Virgil 
will give you a cup of soup presently, 
with a biscuit and half a glass of claret. 
After that you must take a nap, and 
wake up quite well.” 

Really, to hear the Doctor speak, one 
would have thought that he was ad- 
dressing the most virtuous and charm- 
ing patient, instead of a wicked de- 
formity who had barely escaped a 
well-merited capital sentence by feign- 
ing to poison himself. But such is the 
strength of the medical sense of what 
is fitting in the practice of the profes- 
sion, that every consideration of differ- 
ence of status or circumstance is lost 
in the single-minded care for the pa- 


tient, and rich or poor, noble or peasant, 


honest man or criminal, are all one in 
their eyes so long as they need a 
doctor. 

And such is the strength of example, 
that every one in the observatory acted 
likewise. They all forgot the crimes of 
Kaddour, and only looked upon him 
first as a singular phenomenon, then, 
after some hours had by, as a 
brother in misfortune, another exile 
from Earth. 

Every one hastened to show him 
little attentions ar soon as he was able 
to rise and go into the Hall of Tele- 
scopes, where a hammock was slung for 
his use. 

Norbert brought him his own linen. 
Gertrude offered him a dish prepared 
by herself. Fatima offered to_ play 
draughts with him if he chose. Virgil 
had_ been devoted to him for the last 
six hours past. Smith alone held aloof. 
The fact was, he would not compromise 
himself until he knew what Sir Buce- 
phalus thought. He was quite willing 
to be gracious to Kaddour if his master 
approved, but in his absence he wa: 
neutral. 

The dwarf was morosely silent a 
first, and did not apparently appreciats 
their kindness. The Doctor alone seeme 
to tind grace in his eyes, and he wa 
glad to hear his voice. But when h 
saw that the genial sympathy was rea’ 
and not affected—when he understoo 
that his crimes were forgiven, and tha 
he was treated like a riend, and h 
place set apart for him even at table- 
he was overcome at last by so muc 
generosity that one day he burst int 
tears. This crisis proved the signal f 
a complete change in his manners ar 
conduct. 

He did not speak any more, but h 
old expression of morose defiance ga’ 
place to one of sadness, of almost ge 
tleness. It was evident that a cho 
had been touehed in that hard heart. 

Hatred seemed to be now a burden 
him, and from time to time his ey 
shone with a kind of pained surprise. 

“What!” he seemed to say, “ the 
are really noble hearts to be found el 
where than in the pages of fiction! ‘I 
world is not, then, made up solely 
victor and vanquished, tyrant and \ 
tim? Thereare beings who do good 
its own sake, disdaining to rever 
themselves, and are as far remo 
from cowardice as from brutal d 
potism !” 

(To be continued.) 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS; 


OR, HOW TO BEGIN SINGLE-HANDED SAILING AND THE SAFEST PLACES FOR MAKING FIRST ATTEMPE 


By FRANK CowPER, M.A., 


Author of * How I got into Poole,” “The Captain of'the Wight,” ‘Codwalla,” etc, 


WwW: will suppose now that the wind and 
tide are both in the same direction and 
that both are coming into the harbour. This 
will be all the better for a short sail, as you 
can get back without any difficulty, but it 
will make it harder to get out. However 
in the quiet little creek I am imagining you 
have chosen for your headquarters, you will 


PART IL 


have plenty of room to sail about inside 
without going outside, and so you take off 
the mainsail cover, set up the topping lift 
(A), and then haul up the mainsail (B), 
‘when the peak (c) is about level with where 
the jaws (D) of the gaff (E) should be when 
the sail is set, belay the peak halyard (F), 
and then set up the main halyard (Gc). 


When this is set properly, set u 
and be sure to peak the sail wel 
Amateurs frequently disregard this 
important point. e Of e mai 
(H), the wtiatasall being well set, moor 
on the ji (1), see the sheets (K) are al], 
and belaying the sheet which wi}}) t 
the weather or windward side when 
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haul up the jib and set very stiffly. 
fe aia all ready for starting. You 
xl have previously seen that the mooring- 
aor is all clear. Now throw it overboard, 
hold the moorings ready for letting go, and 
ashe flutters in the wind preparatory to 
baring the jib taken aback, an while the 
mainsail is dling on the starboard or right- 
lund tack, unhitch the moorings out of the 
tek at the stem, give a good pull well 
ahead on the starboard bow, and she will go 
abzal with her bows paying off to the wind. 
When you see she is well on the wind, 
throw the moorings over, and run back to 
te helm. Always sit to the windward 
shen steering, and the helm will be said to 
teeither put down, or put up, as you push 
itfom youor pull it to you. Now put the 
tela «p, this wil bring her more free, let 
dejibdraw and belay the lee or left-hand 


seat, 

In starting, the great thing is to get 
peaty of way on at once. For this reason 
na let the mainsheet off rather more than 
wnecessary When going to windward, as in 
tis way her head pays off quicker and she 
ates way faster. You are now rippling 
tmuzh the water, a bubbling eddyin y 
uake is streaming astern of you, an 
sthe little ship heels over to the breeze 
ya have time to look about and take 
tings comfortably. Before you do this, 
byever, you had better look aloft at 
par burgee or vane, and see how it is 
tutering. In going to windward it ought 
tile just inside of the gaff. But don’t at 
& try to sail her too fine, that is too much 
tihewind’seye. The great thing is pace, 
sto have absolute command of the helm. 
thving seen that you can go a little closer 
hthe wind, put. your helm down a. trifle 
| the burgee is just inside of the line of 
and haul in the mainsheet, until 
t+ lnom end is just clear of the port end of 
ie uaffrail. You will have to learn how 
var your boat will sail to the wind by ex- 
wenee, only don’t try too soon to experi- 
bat; remember pace to steer by comfort- 
Hy is everything. Now look along the 
sprit end and take some mark on the 
®tosteer by, and keep heronit. By 
us time probably you have gone far 


she is well round, and the mainsail is full 


enough on this taek, and your crew says Y 
on the other tack, let your jib draw and 


grufify, ‘‘ Better go about now, surr!” 


Explanation.—The darker outline shows the mainsail before it is peaked up. The dotted lines 


show it properly set. 
A A Topping lift. EE Gaff. I Jib. X Mooring buoy. 
B Mi rf ¥ ¥ F feak halyard. K Jibsheets, Y Mooring or buoy rope. 
cc Peak. @ Main halyard w Chock Z Moorings. 


D Jaws of gaff. w Mainsheet. 


In going about, don’t put the helm down 
too quickly at first; keep the pace on her 
all the time, but as she comes round put 


make fast, and keep her full for a little 
while she gathers way. 


(To be continued.) 


the helm down at last rather hard. When 


CHART TO ILLUSTRATE STARTING FROM AND PICKING UP MOORINGS. 


/ 
A 


J 


= Cae 


G 


B Starboard tack. 


¢ Port tack. 
@ Jybing, i.e., going from one tack to the other before the wind. N.B.—Not to be done unless compelled, and then ease down 


oo 
ooo" 


¥ Second and 


D Running down on starboard tack. ® First attempt at picking up moorings. 


the peak, haul in the mainsheet, and do it gently. 


Sketches on the Upper Thames. 
{Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. TUCK.) 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOATRACE FOR 1889. 


“(\AMBRIDGE =won 


by 23 
/ What sounds like very stale news 
‘olay was a very interesting piece of in- 


lengths.” 


‘euation on the afternoon of Saturday, 
Yarh 30th; and the B. O. P., on the 
‘niple of “better late than never,” 
snby registers the fact for the benefit of 
ive of its readers who look to it to keep 
teathletic register of the year. The race 
ims the 48th which has m rowed be- 
ea the two Universities, of which 
‘ord has now won 23, Cambridge 22, 
sie one ended in the never-to-be-forzot- 
‘deal heat of 1877. Next race, there- 
dc. promises to be am exciting one; and I 
sieet a many boys, whether they 
“tr light blue or dark, will not object to 


—ee = 


{ see the two Blues level for once in a way, if 
only for the sake of the tremendous battle 
which is sure to take place in the following 


year. 

To judge by the crowds which trooped 
down to the river this year, and the blaze 
of colour they sported, the good old Boat- 
race has lost little of its old popularity, 
especially among the sort of boys who read | 
the Boy’s Own Paper. The practices | 
had been watched with keen interest from 
the banks for weeks. At first every one 
said it would be a walk over for the ‘Light 
Blues,” who, by a most extraordinary co- 
incidence, were exactly the same crew as 
ran away from Oxford last year, all except | 
the coxswain. They settled down well to 4 


their work from the beginning, and became 
favourites with most of the knowing ones. 
But during the last week it was ramoured 
that Oxford was pulling together in a dan- 
yerous way, putting on weight and form at 
every trial; and the friends of the Light 
Blues, when the day of the race came, 
felt a little uncomfortable as to the result. 
At any rate, there was every prospect of a 
close race, and the crowds which came down 
to see it were not disappointed. 

While waiting in his special corner for 
the start, our own special reporter could not 
help going over a little ancient history, and 
wondering if there was anybody present 
whose memory could go back to the 10th of 
June, 1829, just sixty years ago, when, at 
7.56 in the evening, the first University 
Race was rowed from Hambledon Lock to 
Henley Bridge. It must have been a rare 
occasion to see those two stout ‘ Noah's 
Arks” start, manned by gentlemen in to) 
hats, one crew sporting the dark blue an 
the other pink. A foul occurred at the 
start, and the boats had to be called back. 
But at the ~econd attempt they got well 
away, and xford surprised its friends 
and enemies by a very knowing manceuvre. 
Hitherto boats had only been in the habit of 
passing on one side of Rrewatta Island ; but 
the Dark Blues during their practice had 
explored the other side, and discovered 
they could save a second or two by going 
that way. The secret was well kept, and 
when in the race Cambridge made over to 
the regular side every one supposed Oxford 
would make over too. Instead of which 
the sly dogs slipped in by the Berkshire 
shore, and, saving a denstle or 80, finished 
easy winners. The stroke of the Oxford 
boat on thix occasion was Mr. Staniforth, 
an old “wet bob” of Eton, where there had 
been boats on the river ever since 1812. 
Mr. Staniforth was present at the “jubilee” 
dinner of the Boatrace in 1881, which shows 
that boatracing does not shorten the life of 
everybody who engages in it. 


SURREY 


‘Map of the Course ~ 
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The next race was not till 1836, when 
Cambridge won. This was the first occasion 
on which that University adupted the light 
blue for its colours. The race was just about 
to start when it was discovered the boat had 
no colours at all. A spectator, waiting to 
see the start, was sent off to the nearest 
shop for ribbon, and with him went an old 
Etonian, who of course suggested ‘‘ Eton 
ribbon for luck.” Light blue was accord- 
ingly purchased ; and, as the luck followed 
it, Cambridge stuck to the colours, and has 
been loyal to them ever since. This race 
was rowed from Westminster to Putney, 
and took 36 minutes. 

There had been one other fainous race in 
1831 which is worth recalling, as it was 
only recently that the record of it was dis- 
covered. This was between Oxford anda 
London crew called the Leander. It was a 
very close race, and in the end the Lon- 
doners pulled it off. ‘Their victory was 
very popular, but it cost them dear, as two 
of their crew and one of the Oxonians had 
to take to their beds. On their return to 
town the victors ‘‘ were greeted om their 
way with cheering and cannon; and on 
arriving at Searle’s a feu de joie was fired.” 
Of the Oxford crew on this occasion two 
members subsequently became bishops, and 
one, Mr. Peard, became famous as ** Gari- 
baldi’s Englishman.” However in the 
matter of distinction they were beaten by 
the crews of 1829, which produced among 
them two bishops, three deans, one pre- 
bendary, and several other clerical dig- 
nitaries. 

The third University Race was just fifty 
years ago, a year memorable for the 
establishment of the O. U. B. C., and also 
of Henley Regatta. Since then boatracing 
has enjoyed an uninterrupted record. We 
wonder what the old crews would have 
said to our modern boats, 22 inches wide, 
with their sliding seats? If you want an 
idea of the kind of boat they rowed in then, 
hear how an old Blue describes the way in 
which the Oxford bumping races were 
started out of Iftley Lock. ‘The stroke 
stood on the bow thwart and ran down the 
row of thwarts, pushing the boat along 
with his shoulder against the lock gates 
till he reached his own thwart; by which 
time the impetus had shot the boat clear of 
the lock ; he then dropped on to his own 
seat and began torow. The oarsmen had 
their oars ‘tossed’ meanwhile. The boat 
next in order followed the same process ; 
and soon.” We should enjoy seeing the 
same kind of start attempted in one of our 
modern racers ! 

However we must quit ancient history 
and come back to the 30th of March, 1889, 
Among the remarkable features of the day 
was the fact that the start was punctual 
toasecond. The poor wretches who had 
trailed leisurely up stream calculating on 
the usual quarter or half-hour’s grace were 
sold for once in a way; and those who had 
planted themselves on the ozier beds on the 
chance of the race coming off to time and so 
enabling them to escape before the tide 
rose and swamped them, for once in their 
lives were not punished for their rash- 
ness, 

A great hero on the present occasion was 
the umpire, Mr. Willan of Oxford, the only 
man up till now who had rowed in four 
winning ’Varsity Races (to say nothing of 
the great victory against Harvard some 
years ago). To-day, however, he was to 
assist in the making of another record 

ual to his own (bar the Yankee match)— 
for the victory of the Light Blues makes 
the fourth win in which Muttlebury has 
rowed ; so that we now have one Hlue on 
either side with this big record av his 
back. 

Oxford, the challengers, put in an appear- 
ance on the water at one o'clock; and it 


was noticed with some dismay by their 
friends that they touk up their position on 
the Middlesex side, having lost the toss. 
The Light Blues were not (eae in showing 
up, and as the two boats lay waiting for 
the signal to start, it would have been 
hard for any one to say which was the 
better—the trim, good-looking fellows with 
the dark blue colours, or the big and ugly 
(really I beg pardon, but the fact was 
notorious) wearers of the light. 

Here, in due form, are their names and 
weights :— 


CAMBRIDGE. 
st. Ib. 
1, R. H. Symonds-Tayler, Trinity Hall .. 10 10} 
2. L. Hannen, Trinity Hall .. - . ill 4 
3. RB. H. P. Orde, First Trinity me .- 1110 
4. CBP. Bell, Triuity Hall oe Peas: 
5. 8. D. Muttlebu Third Trinity . 13 9 
6. P. Landale, Trinity Hall .. os . 12 8 
7. FH. Maugham, Trinity Hall 1) 1) 1154 
J.C, Gardner, Emmanuel (stroke) «- 1110 
T. W. Northmore, Queen's (coxswain).. 7 13 

OXFORD. 

st. Ih, 
1, HELL. Puxley,Corpus .. 0... Mh 
2 R. P. Rowe, Magdalen o a ois, a 
3. T. A. Cook, Wadham ve ey 122 
4. F.C Drake, New... 1) Ll) ae 
5. Lord Ampthill, New No Nagaa 
6. H.R. Parker, Brasenose ., a .131L 
a ckalis, Magdalen es +, - 12 5 
W. F.C. Holland, Brasenose (stroke) |. 10 12 
J.P. Heywood-Lousdale, New (cox) 1.8 24 


At the signal to start, Oxford got away 
rather the better of the two, and her ad- 
mirers, for a stroke or two at any rate, had 
the satisfaction of seeing her nose in front 
of her rival’s. But a little past the Star 
and Garter both were abreast, and before 
the Bishop’s Creek was reached Cambridge 
was a foot or two to the yood. And now, 
while the favourites steadily improved their 
lead, a good many of the onlookers began 
to grow decidedly alarmed. For North- 
more, the Light Blue coxswain, in his zeal 
to make the most of the bend at Craven 
Cottage, pushed the nose of his boat dan- 
gerously across his opponent’s path; so 
much so, indeed, that a foul at one time 
seemed inevitable. The Oxford coxswain, 
however (who mizht have claimed the race 
on a foul, in which he would have been 
clearly the injured party), was magnani- 
mous, and let himself be ‘‘ bored” in to- 
wards the bank; and so, greatly to the 
credit of his honour and forbearance, 
averted a premature collapse of the race. 

Once clear of this dangerous corner, the 
Dark Blues pulled themselves together, and 
it looked very like coming on to even 
terms with the enemy, who were showing 
momentary signs of wildness and unsteadi- 
ness. The rejoicing on the Dark Blue 
steamer, however, was short-lived, for the 
spurt died out, and then Cambridge was 
seen to be drawing ahead once more, put- 
ting in one good stroke a minute more than 
her opponents, and, in addition, coming 
into possession of the inside berth round 
the Soap Works. 

By the time Hammersmith Bridge was 
reached the leaders were clear, with Oxford 
rolling unsteadily in their wave. Here the 
boats received a boisterous welcome from 
the crowd, who were evidently delighted at 
the closeness of the battle so far. 

At the big turn past the bridge the Cam- 
bridge coxswain had all the best of it ; for, 
while he cut off a good bit of the corner, 
the Dark Blues swnng out unnecessarily 
wide, and lost a clear length in conse- 
quence ; so that when at last both boats 
headed up the straight reach from Chiswick 
Eyot to Barnes, the leaders were about 
three lengths to the good. 

As usual, the race was by this time vir- 
tually lost and won. Despite one or two 
gallant spurts by Oxford, Cambridge com- 
fortably held her own; and, aided by a little 
better steering, shot Barnes Bridge nearly 


four lengths ahead. After this her crev 
took things comparatively easily, allowin; 
the Oxonians to pull up a length and ; 
half between that point and the finish, bu 
winning by 2} lengths in the very gou 
time of 20min, I4sec. 

The losers made a better fight of it tha 
was at first expected, but it was undoubt 
edly the better crew which won. It wa 
the first time in the records of the race i 
which the winning crew had been identi 
cally the same with that of the previou 
year. 

The next two races—especially if Can 
bridze should win next year — will 1h 
looked forward to with great interest ; an 
we only hope each will be as good and a 
close a race as that of 1889. The followin 
list of the forty-six races already rowe 
will show our readers how the balance « 
victory and defeat at present stands : 


PACER 

Yr, Date. Course. Pek Won by 

= i 

1829'June 10 ..Oxf. Henley ....'14 90 ‘easly 
Vem! Wat. to Pi 0 Imin. 


1 0 Imin. 46sec 


27sec. 

5 29 11 strokes 
25 60 ‘half a leu 
lv 35t si8ec. 

23 Wsec. 
40 Camb, sar, 

5 one length 
30 48sec. 

41 30sec. 

6t a3sec. 
40° 26sec. 

2% four lengt 
35 lisec. 

40 half a len. 
six lengtl 
three lens 
id length: 

5 one lengt! 
15 two lengt 

9 35§ 3} length: 

2 35 three len: 

2 2 ten lengtt 
'20 20 ‘easily 
24 8]| dead heat 
22 13 ten lengt! 

18 a icneth 


1s57/April 4 ..j\Oxf. P. to M 
1858/ March. 27jcm, P. 
1859) April 15. .|Oxf. 
1360'March 31/Cm. 


g 


hore 
— 


ao 


SPEESEES ES» 


BS 


Oxf, 


dss dyletsds tbat leletstetted ted 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSS CESS 


21 28 33 length 
21 51 ‘three len 
'20 12 seven len, 
21 18 3} length 
21 39 24 lenctt 
21 36 24 length 
22 29 § length 
20 528 2h len gtk 
20 48 six lengt 
+/20 14 22 lengel 
i 


Ri latd 


EEREEREREREXEEEE 


* The first University race rowed in outrigger 

+ The first race iu which either University 
in the present style of eights without keels ; ala 
first time either rowed with round oars. Both 
the same kind of oars and boats. 

¢ From the High Bridge to Putney Pier. 

§ Both crews used sliding seats for the first ti 

| The Oxford bow-man damaged his oar. 

4 No. 7 in the Oxford boat broke an oar. 


B.O.P. CANOES, Erc. 


¥._W. C. writes from Nottingham: ‘* The 
day I bought your new book on ‘Indoor Games, 
and can heartily congratulate youonit. I have 
in the B. 0. P. since it came out, and posses 
canoes which I have made from the directions 4 
and they are both in use yet, though mrde 
three years ago.” P. N. E, writes from Stroud, 
“Tam very pleased to be able to tell you that 
succeeded in building two canvas canoes ace 
to the directions given in the sth vol. of 3. op 
Mr. Littlewood. The first I made last sumame 
I profited by the experience thus gained w 
made the second, It ouly took mea Week te 
and to give three coats of paint, and it coat om 
without reckoning the wood, the exact va 
which I do not know, Ihave made a mast gf 
second one, and fitted up a lug sail.” 
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TF Doctor’s party did not return till 
_late. We were all in bed when they 
arived, sleepy though not asleep, and 
as every one was more or less tired 
there was not much said that night. 

We had talked over the events of the 
morning, and reed that the Parle- 
montarians could not 
as much exciting enjoyment as was 
compressed into that hour when mortal 
ambat was being waged on the shores 
ofthe Highfield lake. You may be sure 
we viewed every iota of the circum- 
ances through magnifying glasses of 
the strongest power, and painted each 
«tail in the brightest colours, as we 
aseussed how we should tell the story 
wour absent friends. We assured our- 
wives that we could well afford to turn 
lpour noses and sneer at any account 
uy might give of their day’s outing, 
envinced that every attraction must 
pie before the Battle of the Swans. 
The tragedy was a matter of such start- 


ing magnitude and rarity, that we could ; 
take 


e unlimited capital out of it, and 

fenbabl succeed in convincing the 
and of fortunate youths that there 
‘asgreater fun to be had by stoppin; 
# home than by going to the termina 
treat. 
_itwas a case of the fox who had lost 
ts tall trying to_cajole his comrades 
iocutting off their caudal appendages. 
Surely they would be smiiten with envy, 
ad we might hold our heads high. 

bat [am bound to admit that all our 
slfcongratulations collapsed in disap- 
wintnient as we listened to their story. 
tom the various reports, after taking 
‘hkaverage of small discrepancies, we 
athered that the Parlemont party had 
most delightful drive, and arrived at 
‘ castle grounds about oue o'clock. 
ld Boylover was a fine old English 
‘bleman, and being very fond of young 
Pople he had invited the Doctor to 
‘mg over as many boys as he pleased 
fra sort of picnic. He said he would 
i that they should not starve, and 
sped he might. be able to amuse them. 

would welcome everywhere. in- 
vorsand out. Such an invitation well 
sited the generous spirit of the 
+10 offered it, and the Doctor had ex- 
vhined to the boys during the drive 
Zat probably no school in England 
sald boast of such a distinction as his 
cked scholars were going to enjoy. 
le need hardly say that he was con- 
raced that not one of them would give 
lord Boylover any cause to regret his 
Esitation. 

On arriving at the park gates their 
Loble host was in readiness to receive 
‘vm. It was a beautiful day, and the 
*agnificent park looked its best, with 
ts grand grey towers of the castle 
‘sing among the elms. Dr. Porchester 
“lked with his lordship, while the 
"<3 followed behind. towards a large 


possibly have had / 


CYCNOTRAGEDIA: 
A SWAN TRAGEDY. 


By THE Rey. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G.S., 
Author of “A Smuggling Adventure,” ‘‘Cacus and Hercules,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


marquee, in which a princely feast was 
spread. The description of this feast 


was given by every member of the party ° 


to his particular chum. It had evidently 
made a very deep impression, for there 
was a marked agreement in the details 
of the various accounts, even to the pre- 
cise number of game pies, cold chickens 
and tongues, lobster salads and cutlets, 
currant-and-raspberry and cherry tarts, 
not to mention such trifles as trifles, 
jellies, creains, and ices. 

When this banquet was over Lord 
Boylover made a little speech. He said 
that, curious as it might seem, he was 
once a boy, and a schoolboy too. He 
said this might seem curious, because at 


the time when he was a boy he could | 


not believe that old gentlemen with 
white hair and wrinkled foreheads could 
ever have been boys. He never thought, 
sixty years ago, that such old gentlemen 
could know anything about boys —how 
they felt or what they thougit. But he 
now held an entirely different opinion. 
He had certainly grown older during 
the last sixty years, and could not run 
as he used to, nor play cricket with the 


‘ same comfort as formerly—at least it 


made him feel very stiff for some days 
attenwards whenever he handled the 
at. 

“But look here, boys,” he continued, 
“T know well enough what boys like. 
And, mind you, I have not been making 
inquiries of that excellent good gentle- 
man your head-master (hear, hear— 
prolonged cheers), not a bit of it! They 
say, boys will be boys; but I say, boys 
are boys all the world over. Customs, 
habits, style of dress, fashions may be 
different now from what they were sixty 
years ago, but a boy’s heart is made of 
the same sort of stuff to-day as it was 
when [ was a boy, and I have not for- 
gotten what it was like. And as I lock 
upon your bright happy sunburnt faces 
I am confident that you will find 
pleasure in the afternoon’s programme 
of amusement which I have prepared. 
To begin with we must have a game of 
cricket together. Never mind the stiff- 
ness, it will wear off, and we cannot do 
better than begin with the noblest of 
English pastimes. There is a great 
deal to be done before I let you go back 
to Highfield House, so we must not waste 
any time.” 

‘his speech was received with an out- 
burst of appiausc, and D: Perchester 
returned a few words of hearty than«s. 

Then they all went down toa level 
stretch of lawn, mown and rolled to per- 
fection, with wickets pitched and crease 
marked, with pavilion, scoring tent, and 
all the necessary paraphernalia com- 
plete. His lordship and the Doctor 
picked up, and much amusement was 
caused by Lord Boylover (who won the 
toss) choosing a big boy named Hawkes, 
who hardly knew the difference between 


a cricket-bat and a spade, in preference 
to Harry Stephenson, the finest 
cricketer Hightield ever turned out, 
whose never-to-be forgotten exploits in 
the match with "kmanda College, 
(B. O. P. vol. x. p. 558) were fresh in 
our memory. 

Doctor Porchester of course pounced 
upon the champion, and his lordship’s 
next choice being guided by Hawkes 
was rather more to the point. The 
Doctor’s side went in first, and my lord 
bowled slow twisters. No one was al- 
lowed to make more than twenty. The 
Doctor and Harry both delighted their 
side by making some grand hits, and 
both retired after getting the maximum 
number of runs. One wicket down for 
forty. The rest made thirty-nine be- 
tween them. Then the other side went 
in. Lord Boylover and Hawkes com- 
menced batting. The former played 
very carefully and made eighteen, 
chiefly one-ers, and then he was bowled 
by Harry Stephenson. Hawkes did not 
do much. He made a furious and 
fantastic flourish with the bat at the 
first ball and knocked all his three 
| wickets down in the process—to the un- 
governable delight of his opponents. 
His lordship’s side lost by twenty-six 
runs. 

“Then we had a hundred yards race 
for every one,” said Tom Larkins, “and 
of course Stephenson was first. Lord 
| Bolver—you don’t call him “ Boy-lover” 
or “Boil-over,” but just Bolver for 
short—Lord Bolver had out his pencil 
and pocket-book, and made notes all. 
the time. We had high jump and 
broad jump and throwing the cricket: 
ball ; and when we had got pretty hot 
over all this, he said he must see how 
we could swim. So we all went down 
to the lake and took off our flannels,. 
and his lordship got into one boat and. 
the Doctor into another, and we had to. 
swim across to an island. It was only 
about thirty yards out of your depth, 
but they had to rescue Hilton and 
Dykes. 

“And then Lord B. took us through 
the gardens and orchid-houses and 
vineries and peacheries and apricot- 
eries and melonries and cucumberies 
and tomatories, and all the rest of it,. 
and gave us each a rare flower for the: 
button-hole—I have dried mine as a. 
remembrance—and some grapes, and a 
peach, and an apricot. Oh, it was 
proper, I can tell you! He's the finest 
old chap in the land, and if ever I have 
a vote and he wants it, he shall have it, 
I know. { don't care whether he’s a 
Whig, or 4 Conservative, or a Radical, 
or all the rest of it. I'm going to ask 
my father to let me be one ot his 
jockeys. For, oh, I must tell you. 
‘After we had seen‘the gardens and 
' things he asked which of us could ride, 
! and we all said we could. Then he 
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said, “Which of you have ever ridden | 


to hounds?” And let me see—-Hawkes 
and Hilton and I and Dawson said we 
had. So he said we four musi ride a 


steeple-chase. He had out two jolly , 


ponies saddled all right and showed us 


the course. There were four awfully ; 


stiff jumps, I can tell you. Hawkes 
and I were drawn together first, and we 
had a most exciting race, but I won. 
Then Hilton and Dawson rode, and 
Hilton won because Dawson got 
chucked off into a furze bush, but he 
wasn’t hurt. So Hilton and I had the 
tinal heat, and I beat him by fifty yards. 
Lord Boylover was awfully jolly, and 


patted me on_ the back and said he ; 


should like to have me for a jockey ; so 


I shall ask my father to let me be. I ' 


never had such an afternoon in all my 
life !” 
All this was told to us by Larkins be- 


tween chapel and school next morning. ; 
‘ot | 


We who had not gone to the treat 
hold of him, and he held forth in elo- 
quent style. And when he was rather 
“blown” with rhetorical exertion we 
got hold of Dawson to continue the 
narrative. 


“Well, after the steeple-chase, you | 


fellows, Lord B. said it was time for 
tea. So we went up to the castle, and 
tea was laid out in the dining-room— 
such a royal repast—and after tea we 


went round the picture gulleries and . 


then into the library, and there was a 
large table covered with all sorts of 
jolly prizes, and his lordship made 
another speech. I think I can remember 
what he said : 

“* Well, boys, I hope you have enjoyed 
the afternoon as uel as [ have. 
have had some jolly fun, and_you have 
made me feel young again. Now I am 
going touwaidthe prizes. I have made 
notes of your cricket and running aud 
jumping and swimming and riding, and 
given you marks for each event. I have 
added up those marks, and shall call you 
up in order of merit to receive a small 
present. I dare say some of you, in the 


We: 


course of your classical studies, have 
read about some famous athletic sports 
which Virgil describes. My memory is 
rather rusty about pious .Eneas and his 
friends, but there was one point about 
| those sports which struck me in my 
youthful days as being peculiarly satis- 
factory to the competitors. It was, that 
each one of them received a prize. That 
is not a usual proceeding, but I dare say 
you will not object to my copying it.” 

“Then Lord B called us up one after 
| another and gave Stephenson a bat, and 
| Hawkes a racquet, and Larkins a clock, 
| and Hilton a writing desk, and me a 
| Russia-leather purse,and so on. I can’t 
; remember all the things. And we just 
| did thank him, and_ gave him three 
cheers, till we nearly burst our lungs. 
| “And when the drag cune, and we 
| were all ready to go, he said, ‘One thing 
more, boys. We must sing “God save 
the Queen ” if you have any voice left.’ 
; And when we had sung it, he said, 
| ‘Well, boys, the best of friends must 
' part. But there’s just one little point 
\ which I remember always seemed to me 
: desirable when 1 was a boy. And as I 
: want you all to remember this day, I 
must not omit that point. Now let me 
shake hands with you all in turn.’ 

“ And you won't believe it, but as he 
shook hands with us he tipped us each 
with a new half-sovereign! There, now ! 
if that wasn’t doing it im style, like the 

rand old nobleman that he is, I don’t 

now what was ! 
i “Talk about your swans—why, there 
were heaps of swans on the castle lake, 
black and white. We brought back a 
| pair of lovely black ones with pink 

beaks, which‘his lordship gave to the 

Doctor. I suppose he has put them on 

the pond.” 

Just then the school bell rang, and as 
we slowly walked towards the school- 
room, I fancy there wasa sort of discon- 
-solate feeling in our hearts at having 
missed such a day of wonderful enjoy- 
ment, 


(To be continued) 


AMONG THE SNAKES AND VIPE:::. 
By Masgor-Gen, A. W. DRayson, F.R.A.2. 


URING the summer of last year I passed 

a week or two in the New Forest with 

an old friend who, equally with me, is an 
wlmirer of this wild and beautiful district. 
We wandered amidst the grand and un- 


trudden glades, far away from the usual ; 


beats of tourists, watching the squirrels on 
the trees or on the ground, and examinin, 
the footprints of the wild deer which sti 
inhabit the New Forest. 


On one of these expeditions we met and | 


made the acquaintance of a singular cha- 


racter, viz., a native of the New Forest who , 


ix hy profession a snake-catcher, ‘‘ Brusher” 
Mills is the name by which this individual 
js popularly known, and he gains his living 
by catching snakes and vipers in the New 
Forest. The snakes are forwarded to the 
Zoological Gardens, as food for the snake- 
eating serpents there kept in confinement. 
For the vipers that he captures he receives 
a certain amount per he: 
and others in the neighbourhood, because 
vipers by their poisonous bite destroy dogs, 
and either kill or render very sick cattle 
and horses. Such an occupation as a _pro- 
fessional snake-catcher is unusual in Eng- 


land, consequently I at once chummed with - 


from the farmers | 


, the ‘ Brusher,” and arranged for some ex- 
| peditions in search of snake and viper. 
: The equipment of the “ Brusher” was 
simple but effective. He was provided with 
a stick about tive feet long with a fork at 
the end; with this stick he could at once 
press a snake or viper to the ground, and 
old it fast. Hanging to his coat was 
another implement of an original shape. 
; It was something like a large pair of scis- 
sors, but inst of having sharp edges it 
: was blunt, and the points were half an 
inch broad. With this implement, which 
was more than a foot in length, he could 
seize a viper by the neck and hold it 
tight, and either at once kill it or drop it 
into a perforated tin box, and keep it alive 
as long as he wished. 

The ‘Brusher” stated that during the 
past five years he had captured close on two 
thousand vipers in the New Forest, and 
that on favourable days he had more than 
once captured tive during one day. Being 
desirous of seeing the method adopted by 
this man for capturing these reptiles, we 
arranged for a walk in the New Forest 
for the purpose of snake-catching. 

Leaving Emery Down, where I was stay- 


ing, we first ascended a hill, the “ Brusher” 
leading, and on arriving at what he con 
sidered likely ground we commenced lium 
ing. The likely ground was round the ed, 
of small clumps of holly and Liamble: 
especially near damp marshy places. ‘ij 
man, according to my idea, walked tu 
quickly, as I believed he could not tl 
roughly examine all the ground at the rat 
at which he travelled. I soon, however 
had an opportunity of proving how kee: 
waa his sight, for, suddenly stopping, h 
pointed to some dried leaves about fiv 
yards in advance, and said, ‘‘ There, se 
that viper coiled up!” It was sume second 
befcre I was able to perceive the reve a 
it lay among dead leaves, very much of th 
same colour as itself. My friend nov 
quietly approached, and although the exac 
postion of the reptile was pointed out t 
him, he could not perceive it until it beza 
to move. 

Dashing forward, the ‘ Brusher” wit 
his forked stick pressed the viper down an 
seized it by the neck with his scissors, an 
held it up, showing us its size. In anoth 
minute it was dropped into one of his pe 
forated tin boxes, and wecontinued our hun 

We had traversed some two miles of th 
forest before we had another chance. Thi 
second example was even a more singul: 
one of trained sight than the former. Suc 
denly halting, ‘‘ Brusher” asserted the 
he had seen a viper go into a small bu: 
some twenty paces allead. We surrounde 
this bush, which was only four or five fe: 
in diameter, and he commenced tearir 
away this bush with a hooked stick, ti 
there was little left but moss and dea 
leaves. Even yet there was no sign of 
viper, although now and then we laid ha 
the ground. 

‘+ Perhaps he has gone into a hule,” sa 
“« Brusher,” ‘if so we'll have him out.” 

Continuing to drag away the moss, we 
length caught sight of tle red body of t 
viper, and instantly making use of | 
selssors, a small, red-looking, vicious vip 
was held by his implement, as it wrizy! 
in its vain endeavours to escape. 

(To be continued.) 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IV.—(See p. 5 
THE LONG-RARED OWL (Asio otus). 


Geographical District.—It has a wide range o 
Europe, and visits North Africa in win! 
Resident in Great Britain, especially 
wooded districts in the North of Engla 

Food.—Insects, small birds, mice, rats, shre 
moles, young rabbits. 

Neat.—The deserted nest of members of the c: 
faruily or buzzard is often chosen, 
slightly repaired. 

Position of Nest.—In trees in woods. 

Number of Eggs.—Usually four. 


THE KESTREL (Falco tinnunculus). 


Geographical District,—The entire Palzearctic req 
wintering in India and Africa. Resi 
in Great Britain. 

Rood. = Insects, reptiles, small birds, mice, 
shrews, 

Nest.—Sometimes the deserted nest of a crov 
magpie. Frequently in holes forme 
sticks and lined with wool or other 
material, as grass, moss, etc. 

Number of Eggs.—Four or five. 


THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE (Laniue collurio) 


Geographical District.— Europe in the summer, 
ing in August for North-east and & 
Africa. It ts generally distributed 
Great Britain. { 
Food.—Insects, amall birds, and mice. 
Dest.— A rather cup-shaped structure, not unlit 
greenfinch, but deeper. Formed ¢ 
nally of dried grasses, straw, and 1 
lined with fine bent, wool, and horse} 
Position of Neat.--Most frequently in a hawi 
bush or hedge. Sometimes in a fork 
dwarfed tree. Seldom more than fivi 
from the grownd. 
Number of Eggs.—Kive or six. 
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A SUPERFLUOUS SERMON. 


T is typical of the change wrought by 
what it pleases us to style advanced 
civilisation, that in view of the hostelrie ‘in 
Southwark at the Tabard,” with its garru- 
lous pilgrims, we find nowadays a compart- 
ment in a railway carri: 
quently as the place wherein the tale is 
supposed to benarrated. Ingenious editors 
chave long been wont to construct elaborate 
frameworks to display varied groups of 
qgomantic narratives. But of recent times 
the train has been adopted, and the in- 
-evitable travelling companion who un- 
bosoms his past career is as frequent in 
fiction, and too often as great a bore, as he 
is in real life. 

Nevertheless, truth, we are told, ix 
stranger than fiction, and the story I would 
relate is no story, as Mr. Canning’s knife- 
grinder remarked, nor, although the scene 
-chances to be in South Africa, is it dished 
up memories of Mr. Rider Haggard, but the 
-actual utterances, so far as I recall them, 
whereby a certain colonel, late of H.M. — 
Regiment, in sheer kindness of heart, or 
incontinent verbosity, sought to while away 
the time so freely bestowed by a certain 
railway upon its passengers. 

The colonel was singularly like other 
-colonels of real life—that is to say, as far 
removed from the stage variety as they 
usually are. 

He was marching, he began, up country 
‘in the hottest time of the year, through a 


chosen most fre- 


thinly populated stretch in south-west © 


Africa, which, I am sure, must be too 
ifamiliar to you to need description, nor 
meed I give its name, since 


homes appear to know more of Africa now- 


ou stay-at- | 
°. ry 


adays than any one who has only been ' 


there. At every dinner party some young 
person questions my. facts, and quotes from 
some wretched book or other to prove me 
absolutely unreliable, so I will simply say 
‘it was the usual landscape of the colony and 
we were the usual redcoats on the usual 
expedition. I had a 


at trouble with my , 


men ; spirits are fatal at that time of the | 
year, and they were always bent on pro- | 
‘curing some detestable stuff from the sut- 
lers or occasional store-keeping settlers 


‘that we ed. This grew so annoying 
that the colonel (I had only just got my 
captaincy) issued a very stringent order for- 
bidding any dealing of this sort under 
threat of all sorts of pains and penalties. 
There was a good deal of grumbling at this 
-edict, but the colonel, though a good fellow, 
was a martinet, and had a nasty knack of 
Ikeeping his word, so that few attempts 
were made after he had thoroughly 
‘frightened the men. 

Many of the wives and children were 
with us, and as we were broken up into 
-different parties, the laggards of the first 
often got mixed with the foremost of the 


next detachment, so that on halting for the ' 


night it was a common thing to find some 
forlorn husband or distressed parent seek- 
ing for his tardy relatives, who invariably 
turned up safe and sound sooner or later, 
much later sometimes. 

One night, however, a rather more serious 
defaulter was reported. Curtis, one of the 
sergeants, missed hia little son, his only 
boy, a youngster of about ten, who was 
very popular with us all, in spite of his ex- 
treme timidity and unsoldierlike bearing. 
The boy had not been seen, it appeared, 
‘since midday, and there was no party near 
that it seemed likely for him to have joined. 
‘The colonel was tired and irritable ; he 
‘reproached Curtis more vigorously than 
‘logically. ‘‘ You are the most untidy, care- 


, woul 


By J. W. GLEESON WHITE, 


less man in the regiment,” I heard himsay; | 


“always losing something or other. Why, 
last week you lost a note I entrusted you 
with, now it is your boy you have mislaid 
somewhere. 
yrim attempt at humour) you will lose your 
stripes next ; so be careful, and don’t let it 
hap m again.” 

This was not very consolatory to a be- 
reaved parent, for Curtis was a widower, 
and this his only child. ‘The man was evi- 
dently deeply affected ; generally so plau- 
sible and polite, and eager for his good 
name, he seemed half defiant now. He 
laid all the blame on the boy. 

& Marcus” (that was the ridiculous name 
the father had chosen, suggesting a clas- 
sical burlesque)—‘‘ Marcus is the most 
dodrotted young scamp, always bent on 
invogorating [he meant investigating] the 
country. f warned him of they Kaffir 
chaps; but I’d lay he has chummed up 
with one of ’em!” 


The colonel stared ; this was not Curtis’s ; 


usual tone, but concluding the man was 
upset at the thought of accident to his boy, 
he dismissed him without more words, ex- 
cept to tell him that the lad would be sure 
to turn up all right. 

But the next day he did not turn up, and 
no news of him could be found. After 
another day matters looked serious, and 
special messengers were despatched all 
along the route we had traversed to make 
inquiries, thinking possibly he had by 
chance gone back to the coast with a 

arty of settlers we had met soon after 
Tosines him. At the same time the colonel 
offered a reward of ten pounds for his re- 
covery. That set all the Kattirs on the 
search, for ten pounds to a Kaftir is equal 
to a Government appointment in the good 
old days to one of us, since he can buy a 
gun and make his fortune. The reward 
set all the Kaffirs hunting for the missing 
boy, but in spite of their vigilance —and 
they are beggars at tracking anything—no 
trace or tidings could be found. 

The poor sergeant seemed half mad with 
grief, but, with all the trouble, was shrewd 
enough to hint at a vague monetary loss he 

a suffer. Men and natives redoubled 
their efforts as the days wore on, but in 
vain. Four days passed, and on the morn- 
ing of the fifth a 
in the body, found in a stagnant pool not 
far off the track where we had missed him, 
but a good two days’ journey from where 
we then were. 

Of course, there was no chance of identi- 
fying the body after four days of tropical 
weather ; besides, no clothes were brought. 
The black fellows explained they had has- 
tened off directly they had found it during 
the night, and had thought only of the 
reward. But then there was no need to 
question them; evidently the boy had 
stolen off for a bathe and in some way lost 
his life. Anything approaching recognition 
being out of the question, the official of the 
district (equivalent to our coroner) was sum- 
moned, and a verdict of accidental death 
seemed to meet all requirements, since there 
was no suspicion of foul play, or any motive 


. to suggest it. All that could be done was 


to console the 
a decent burial 

The men were thoroughly roused, and, 
after the fashion of their class, decided that 
an elaborate funeral and su uent sub- 
xeription for the mourner was the fit and 
proper thing to be done. Unwilling to dis- 
appoint them, the colonel, 


peor father and give the body 


I tell you plainly (with a: 


rty of Kaftirs brought | 


somewhat | 


ayainst his will, allowed the little fellow : 


to be interred with military honours. The 
chaplain read the full service with as much 
ritual as he could recall, and the whol 
ceremony was a most impressive one. Few 
among us but felt the pathos of the bright 
little life so suddenly ended, while the 
address of the chaplain, in improving the 
occasion, was so eloquent and touching in 
its allusions to our dear departed little 
brother, that the sermon was by special 
request sent down to the nearest local 
paper for publication—the nearest being, 
of course, many miles away. 

To compensate the sergeant, a subscrip- 
tion list was headed with a good round sum 
by the colonel, and the man’s comrade 
united in swelling the total. Indeed, un. 
kind observers suggested that the wild grief 
of the heart-broken father so worked upoa 
the feelings of the men, that they cps 
recklessly, and the same cynics pointed oat 
also the consolatory value of ready cash 
Since no sooner was the presentation made 
than the worthy sergeant assumed a com- 
placent resignation singularly at variane 
with his former grief. In this they wrongel 
the man; he was genuinely affected, fora 
after events showed he was responsible for 
the entire tragedy. 

Two days after the funeral a rumom 
spread that the boy had been seen alive. 
but this was hardly credited. Then came 
an uncanny feeling that it was his ghot, 
and a superstitious terror caught hold o 
the more impressionable among us. Theo 
the doctor and a chosen party were seen to 
ride off hastily, and the rumour changed to 
the fact that the boy was found; this 
proved true, for before the next evening 
the boy was brought into the camp. He 
had_ been found by a Kaffir in a small 
thicket near the spot he was first missed, 
and was almost dying of starvation. The 
excitement grew intense ; everyone lost all 


| interest in anything save the latest bullets 


of Marcus. jour after hour the repo 
came, now that life was flickering, n0* 
that there was hope, and just as that had 

and despair was setting in, he took 
a turn for the better, and before long ws 
able to explain his absence. 

Indignation was turned upon the sergeatt, 
for an empty flask was found upon the bos, 
who confessed that his father had sent him 
to a hut in quest of spirits, at the same 
time warning him as he valued his life 
keep ont of sight of the Kaffirs, who, b 
said, would kill and eat him if they fount 
him alone. The rascal for his own ené 
had thus urged the boy to go with the 
most stealth, enjoining him strictly on D0 
account to join us until it was dusk. T 
poor little fellow was no sooner left behind 
than he fell a prey to nervous terror, 4 
hiding in a small thicket, had in his preter 
natural fright eluded even the Kaffirs’ ey 
sight, for he thought they were searchin 
for him to kill him. He had not procure! 
the spirits, but had kept alive on a ** 
berries until he grew senseless, when 
was found and brought, just in time, toi 
friends. 

The officers and men were furious at the 
brutality of the selfish father, who, to sé 
possible consequences, had kept silent 
and allowed it to be supposed that the wt 
had strayed away. The colonel, irritat 
heyond measure, ordered the man to * 
arrested, and in course of time had moe 
pleasure, so he phrased it, in inflicting the 
severest penalty he dared enforce. 

But suddenly came the question, ¥h* 
funeral was it? Stray boys being a5 sa" 
in South African pools as wigs in! 
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I'weed were reported to be by Lord Eldon’s 
oachman. The men, superstitious as ever, 
eld that it was a ghost sent to punish the 


‘ather, but the doctor pointed out several | 
The | 


salient points of unghostly character. 
chaplain, who had just received a copy of 


nis funeral sermon, printed with appropriate | 


comments in the local paper, eyed his pro- 
duction with considerable reluctance. ! 
What had been buried? Well, the doctor, | 
who had the remains exhumed, and made 
@ post-mortem, said an unusually fine 
specimen of the native monkey! Then 
tragedy turned to comedy, and the unlucky 


colonel and chaplain, unable to face the 
fire of jokes, found sudden home business. 
For the colonel, who had buried his 
Darwinian cousin with military honours, 
hardly liked the subject better than did 
the chaplain, when he was asked, as he was 
perpetually, for a copy of that sermon ! 


BUTTERFLY COLLECTING. 


By GrorcE C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.HIST. SOC., F.S.S., F.A.S., ETC. 


pare sunny butterflies, how you tempt 
the schoolboy with your glowing 
eauty. How hard it is to refrain from 
hrowing a cap at yu and madly rushing 
o imprison you with the hand. 

Then your appearance when caught, 


he dusty scales on the fingers, the spoilt . 


ook of the wings, the torn appearance 
together, and a sigh of regret passes 
hrough the mind : ‘‘ Poor thing, it is spoilt 
low.” 

But this should not be. Butterflies are 
lelicate and fragile things, and butterfly- 
anting a most useful occupation, and we 
neouraye it with all our hearts if carefully 
ind properly carried out. Get a neighbour- 
ng tinman to make a Y-shaped piece of tin 
ubing, buy a flexible cane or thin walking- 
tick and a yard of gauze, and you are 
eady. At home they will soon make the 
et with a pointed end like a jelly-bag, and 
vith a hem around the mouth to take your 
lexible cane. Fit oneend of your walking- 
tick, which should be long and light, into 
he lower end of your Y, put in your cane 
nd its two ends into the upper branches, a 
eal box in your pocket, a cushion with fine 
ins, and off you Tf you can afford to 
ine your box with cork, or to buy a cork- 
ined pocket-case, all the better; then you 
re in a safer position. Select a sunny 
fternoon and a quiet but not dark country 
oul ; butterflies love the sun, and will fly 
reely in its rays. Do not be in a mad 
urry, creep steadily and quietly up and 
rop your net over the insect as it rests. If 
‘ou try to catch it in flight do it quickly, 
ut without flurry. Remember the butter- 
ly sees better than you, and will see your 
et coming. Beware of thorns and bram- 
les, as they will tear your net, and net 
very butterfly you sce. Now, we do not 


mean kill every one, only net them. Glance 
at the capture; if you already have a 
specimen, or this is a damaged torn one, let 
it out again to enjoy its little life. If it is 
new or a very fine one, stop, let it fly well 
into the net, which you can do by giving 
the net a good rapid swing, and then nip its | 
body between finger and thumb hard and 
sharp just where the abdomen and thorax 
unite ; squeeze it quickly and the insect is 
dead. Cautiously put a pin through its 
body and transfer it to your box ; but never | 
pin down a living insect in the expectation | 
that the torture of the pin will killit. Ifyou | 
prefer you can carry a bottle with some 
cyanide of potassium in it and a false per- 
forated bottom of zinc, but it is not neces- 
sary in butterfly-hunting, and the cyanide 
is so terribly poisonous that it is dangerous 
to have it about for fear of harm to your- 
self or others. By netting all you can you | 
may often secure a rarity. On the wing 
you will hardly know the Bath White or | 
Marbled White from the Cabbage, or the 
large Tortoiseshell or large Copper from 
their smaller relations. 

The Painted Lady and White Admiral 
much resemble the Red Admiral at a dis- 
tance, but are far rarer ; and to rush fora 
Purple Emperor and find a Camberwell 
Beauty is an occurrence that has happened 
to us more than once. Some butterflies 
will lead you a long dance ; they are power- 
ful fliers and the source of some trouble 
and anxiety, but the glory of the final catch 
tedeems it all. Do you find an oak-tree 
favoured by the Purple Emperor, and can 
you see his majesty sunning his wings 
aloft, then you will need an extra long 
stick and a swift and rapid sweep to get 
him within the meshes of your net. Better 
not disturb him to day; if he is there he 


| or exposed ridge of downs. 


will come again. Go home and get a bit 
of tainted or high game or poultry, watch 
for a very bright afternoon, and deposit 
our bait under the tree and sit and watch. 

ie is worth watching for, and will soon 
come to the feast, and then suddenly and 
very swiftly brush him off and rejoice in 
your treasure. The large family of Fri- 
tillaries are best searched for in the shelter 
of a copse just where the sunlight gleams 
in, Many of the Blues prefer a chalk hill 
The Marbled 
White will be found on grassy banks on 
sheltered hills and downs. The Ringlet 
butterflies love marshes and the Heaths 
the open common. The Vanessas—those 
gorgeous Admirals, Tortoiseshells, and 
Beauties—favour our dwellings, and will 
often be seen over flower-beds, in nursery 


i ferdens, or willow plantations, and the 
i 


vely Skippers near woods, on frequented 


! roads, and on hedgerows. 


The flight of the insects will readily betray 
them, and an attentive observer will soon 
detect what butterfly he is pursuing by its 
habits. Patience is needed and preat care 
in handling; the delicate beauty of the 
wings soon rubs off with a reckless touch, 
and it is worth every care to keep your 
specimen in good order. Pin each down 
with one fine long stiff pin, do not let them 
touch one another, and be sure they are 
dead bofore you box them. Do not attend 
to careful examination or setting till you 
get home; and then in another paper we 
may tell you how to proceed. Hunt steadily, 
quietly, with a purpose in view, not reck- 
lessly, but determined to understand your 
butterflies, to know their habits, their 
favourite trees and spots, and to make your 
amusement a source of real profit and 
instruction. 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH 


es medal was next gained by Sir Samuel 
Hood, who when with the Anglo- 
wedish fleet in the Baltic helped to drive 
ff the Russian fleet, and in the Centaur 
aptured the 74-gun ship Sewolod in Au- 
ust, 1808. The next encounter for which 
he medal was granted was that between 
he 18-gun brig Cruiser, under Lieutenant 
homas Wells, and some twenty sail of 
rmed cutters, luggers, and row-boats off 
ottenburg on the Ist of October; the 
t for the frigate fight between the 
\methyst and Thetis, one of the fiercest 
nd longest in this war. 

The next medal was gained by the 
allant wooden-legged Captain Coombe, 
rho in his capture of the Lynx, now known 
« the Heureux, headed a cutting-out ex- 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., ete. 


x. 


' pedition into Mahaut Harbour, Guadaloupe, 
| and carried a schooner and spiked the guns 

of the battery, and then when the prizes 
grounded as they were being taken out was 

illed by a cannon-ball. And the last 
medal for 1808 was won on the 13th of 
December by Captain Collier, of the Circe, 
whose fleet engaged thé batteries of the 
Pearl Rock, and captured and destroyed a 
corvette and a schooner under very dilficult 
circumstances. 

On the Ist of January, 1809, Commander 
Charles Gill, in the 10-gun brig Onyx, re- 
captured from the Dutch the 16-gun brig 
Manly, which had had to surrender to a 

ron of gunboats in January, 1806. 

e won the next place on the medal list. 

The next was occupied by our old friend 


NAVY. 


Captain Yeo, of the Confiance, who, in 
December, 1808, and January, 1809, led to 
a successful issue one of the most enter- 
prising expeditions that even the British 
Navy can boast. The Confiance, with two 
Portuguese brigs and some smaller vessels, 
having on board 550 Portuguese soldiers, 
arrived on the 8th of December to capture 
Oyapok, in French Guiana, and a week 
afterwards had reduced Appronake It then 
occurred to Captain eo to capture 
Cayenne. 

On the 7th of January Yeo, with about 
250 men, made his way into the River 
Mahny in canoes, and landed between 
Fort Diamant and Dégras des Cannes. No 
sooner was he ashore than the surge be- 
came so high as to dash all his canoes to 
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pieces. But, nothing daunted, he coolly 
marched to Fort Diamant, stormed it, cap- 
tured it, and then—the other fort having 
been taken—signalled for the ships to enter 
the river and disembark the troops. The 
next step was to capture two other forts 
higher up the river, but here the enemy’s 
guns were doing such havoe on the ships 
that Yeo resolved to storm them, and, 
heading one party himself and letting the 
purser, Mr. Savory, head the other, off he 
went for the forts, and, reckless of grape 
and musketry, dashed up to the very 
muzzles of the guns, and put the enemy to 
flight. Meanwhile the French troops had 
attacked the Portuguese at Dégras des 
Cannes. Back went Yeo, arriving just in 
time to turn a threatened disaster into a 
victory, and after three hours’ hard fighting 
send the French off in full retreat. At the 
same time an attack was made by the 
French on Fort Diamant, and there Lieu- 
tenant Mulcaster drove them off, so that 
all the French forces were in full trot to the 
rear. Captain Yeo, following up, soon found 
that the next post to be taken was the 
gevernor’s house, and this he set about 
doing at once. The governor fired on flags 
of truce, tried strategy, laid ambushes, 
ete., bat all to no purpose. Yeo dashed 
straight at his object, and was soon in 
possession of the general’. gun and the 
veneral’s house, and had the general him- 
self. in full flight for Beauregard Plain. 
And, to make a long story short, there the 
troops surrendered, and Yeo was in full 
possession of Cayenne on the 14th of 
January. 

He had left the Confiance in charge of 
his brother, a mere lad, whose only officer 
was Edward Bryant, a midshipman, and 
who had only a crew of 25 seamen and 20 
negroes. This was not a strong guard, but 
the spirit of the captain was the spirit of 

_ his brother and his men. On the 13th of 
January there appeared in the offing the 
French 40-gun frigate Topaze, aship double 
the size of the Confiance. The situation 
was critical, but the boys were quite equal 
to the emergency. Instantly they got the 
Confiance under way and boldly steered 
for the enemy. Away went the Frenchman, 
and after him went the boys as long as 
was necessary ; and so well did they per- 
form their task that they scared the Topaze 
right away to Guadaloupe, where nine days 
afterwards she became the prize of the 
Cleopatra, Jason, and Hazard, to be added 
to the British Navy under the name of the 
Aleméne. 

The medal actions in 1x09 were too 
numerous for us to do more than merely 
mention them. In February Admiral 
Cochrane’s fleet captured Martinique ; on 
the 10th of that month the French frigate 
Jnnon was captnred ; on the 5th of April 
Captain Michael Seymour, of the Amethyst, 
won his second medal by his capture of the 
frigate Niemen ; on the 12th of April oc- 
curred Lord Cochrane’s daring attack on 
the shipping in Basque Roads ; on the 17th 
came the capture of the 74-gun shi 
D'Haultpolt, by the Pompée, Castor, and 
Recruit, the commander of the latter being 
Charles Napier ; on the 25th and 27th of 
June came the action with the Ceres and 
the capture of 18 gunboats by the Cyane 
and L'Espoir ;_ on the 6th of July came the 
action ending in the capture of the French 
frigate Furieuse by the British corvette 
Bonne Citoyenne (a prize from the French, 
of course), in which the smaller vessel won 
a brilliant victory ; on the 7th of July oc- 
curred the defeat of the Russian flotilla at 
Hango Head by the boata under Lieutenant 

y. of the Implacable: on the 14th 

‘out’s boats, under Commander Raitt, 

stormed the strong battery at Carri, near 

Marseilles ; on the 25th the Fawn's boats 

captured the eutter and schooner off Guada- 


loupe, and the boats of the fleet cut out the ! 


Russian gunboats in Aspo Roads, in the 
Gulf of Finland ; on the 27th the boats of 
the L’Aimable made their attack on the fort 
at Bremerlé; on the 29th the Excellent, | 
captured the six gunboats near Trieste ; on 
the 26th of August the Amphion’s boats 
had their affair with the battery and gun- 
boats at Cortelazzo; on the 1lth of Sep- 
tember the Diana captured the Dutch brig 
Zephyr off the island of Celebes; onthe Ist 
of November Lord Collingwood made his 


and boat attack on the Bay of Rosas, an 

urnt or captured the eleven vessels he sen 
his men in for; on the 3rd of December th 
boats of the Thetis cut out the Nisus anc 
stormed the protecting fort in Guadaloupe 
and later on in December came the suc 
cessful manceuvres which ended in the de 
struction of the Loire and Seine at Aux | 
Barque, in Basse Terre, West Indies. Tha 
is the year’s list; it is sufficient to shev 
that the British flag was in good hands o 
all the world’s oceans. 


Correspondence. 


J. Fraxcts.—The cheapest editions of the works of ‘A Lovina BROTHER. — Never put up a tombstor 


Charles Kingsley is the 38. 6d. one published hy | 
Macmillan and Co. The reason the books are not 
cheaper is that they are not yet out of copyright. 
A shilling “Westward Ho!” will come in due 
time. 


B. 0. B.—“‘ Havelok the Dane” is generally supposed 
to have heen written about 1300. There is an 
edition, obtainable through the booksellers, edited 
hy Sir ‘Frederick Madden, and re-edited by Pro- 
fessor Skeat. It is an interesting work : but, judg- 
ing from the way you write modern English, we 
should say that most of its beauties would be 
unintelligible to you. Walt a year or two before 
you buy it. 

JNQUISITIVE.—William Cobbett was born in 1762, 
and died in 1. His tomb is in Farvham Church- 
yard. His life was written by his son in 1837, also 
by Huish in 1835, and by Smith in 1878. If you 
are studying for your own improvement, and not 
with an examination in view, try his’ English 
Grammar. 


Crest. —You will find a coloured plate of the Arms 
of the Counties of England in our December part 
for 1384. 


Vionrist.—Rugerini was a maker of govud instru- | 
ments, but he was not in the tlrst rank. 


R. B.—There is an article on Poland in the old 
Penny Cyclopedia, which will probably give you 
all the information you want. In the new Ency- 
clopedia Britanuvica you will find references to 
Vooks, By the way, do not write “ priuciple 
poles”; it obscures your meaning; if you cannot 
spell “principal” properly, you might at least give 
Poles a big P! 

C. P. M.—Get from Triibner and Co., Ludgate Hill, 
Dr. Henry Hoole’s ‘Science and Art of Training : 
a Handbook for Athletes.” It is the latest aud 
fullest of the books. 


O. DovEr.—"Godfrey Morgan” was in our fifth 
volume. In the’ sume volume was ‘Stanley 
Grahame.” We never had a story on “stanley, 
Boy and Man,” but this is the one you probably 
mean. It has, however, nothing whatever to do 
with the famous explorer. 


DouBTFUL KATH.—1. Unless the rope is a heavy 
2. In an examination paper in which all the 
ns are of equal value in marks, do those 
you know best first. The order does not matter, 


STRANRAER. --There are lives of the Duke of Welling. 
ton by G. R. Gleig and W. H. Maxwell, obtainable 
at almost all prices through all booksellers, 


E. K.—We had an article on French Polishing in the 
June part fur 1833. 


La See the advertisement on our wrapper or in 
Xchange and Mart.” If we were to give names 
you would hold us responsible, and that we object 
to. Choose for yourself, aud take your own risk. 


X. E, H. 0.—Read Smiles’s “ Self Help,” “Thrift,” 
and “industrial Biography.” 


A LOVER OF THE B. O. P.—1. The price of “Indoor 
Games” is the same as one of the annuals—eixht 
shillings. 2. The collection is so small that you 
will hardly get anything for it unless the stamps 
are very old ones. Most of the advertising dealers 
would treat you fairly. See auswer to LATIN. 


J. D.—We had an article on ‘How to become a Sur- 
geon in the Navy” in our last volume. Buy the 
September part for 1888. 


B, Wape.—We have had a scries of articles on 
“Coins, and How They are Found,” which was 
very fully illustrated, and we will return to the 
subject in time. 


JANET.—Lord Tennyson's publishers are Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. Write to them for the cheap- 
est volume they have containing the poem. 


H. TREVERTON.—The articles on moving models 
were in a Christmas Number now out of print. 
‘They have been reprinted in ‘Indoor Games.” 


until a winter has passed and the grave is qui 
settled down. We vio not think you could poli 
the marble ; you have to use so many things (* 
“Workshop Receipts,” vol. i., priee 58. Spon ai 
Co.). The marble block you can get at mark 
price fiom any merchants, such as Mf. W. Johos 
and Co., 379, Euston Koad. 


THE “BOY'S OWN" GORDON 


MEMORIAL WARD. 
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Previously acknowledged + SSS 
April 17.—Anon) mous, 2s. 6d. ; Collected 
by N. McCallum, 1a. 6d.; Blue Kite, 1s. 
April 24.—Collected by H. T. Worrell, 48.; 
A. 3. Rowlinson, 2s. ud. ; Collected by 
H. Denning, 128. 3d. ; Collected by R. 
HI. Fernie, 2s, ; Miss Nannie Hocking, 
PROS 2a Ae OTe A Pa ee ES 
April 26. — Fred. W. Crist, 58.; Hugh 
‘Avery, 68.; A Friend, 8... 00... 
April 30.-- Collected by F. M. Isaacs, 
lls. 8d. ; Collected by W. F. Maitland, 
F. P. Synge, 1s. 6d.; Betton Roberts, 
1s.; Collected by Wm. Sales, 5s. ae te: 
May 1.—Little Friends, 10s.; Collected by 
Norman McNunn, 24+, Id.; A Reader, 
28. Gd. ; Collected by J. W. Beckwith. 
Sats aot Sea ie ee Mi ka ers 
May 3.—Collected by T. Harold Howard, 
21s; Collected by B. Westropp, 36. ; 
Mary and Fred, 11 
Gasdam, 4s.: E. H. ‘Tipple, 1s.; M.A. B., 
5s. : Collected by Harry Sibbald, 3s. : 
Collected by G. A. Hallmark, 258. . 83 
May 6.—F. W. Harris, 3s. ; Collected by 
C. Fisher, 138, 2d. ; Collected by G. H. 
Michell, 38.; Collected by W. 0. Brough, 
98, Gd.: Collected by William Chadwick, 
38. 7d.; Collected by Thomas Holmes, 
83. ud.; Collected by Chas. Garoer, 
Collected by John 5, Goulding, 
Collected by F. H. Lewis, 148.; 
Collected by W. B. Gibson, 128. ; Cul- 
lected by T. Mirams, 1s. 8d... 0... 
May 7.—Montezuma and Guatemozin, 2s. ; 
3. Myall, 38. 6d. ; Collected by H. J. 
Hartley, 68. 2d. th cf he os 
May 8 — Collected by Fred. Hughes, 
4a. 9d. : Collected by A. Hudson, 1s. ; 
ected by T. G. G. Tilley, 16s. 6d. ; 
Collected by E. W. Widdowson, 7s.; Col- 
lected by Hugh Taytor, £3; Collected 
by 8. BR. Williams, 10s. vital ates AAS, 
May 10.—Colleeted by Hy. Alexander, 6s.; 
Ernest E. Barnes, 78.; Collected by 
C. R. Browne, 138. 6d. ; Collected by 
M. A. Gibbons, 6s. 9d.; Collected by 
A. E, Walker, lls. .. . - oid eX 


£602 


ob 


ol 


Collection cards may still be had on applicath 
the Editor. We would advise all those who in 
competing for the prizea to send for cards sod 
they may find the Fund completed without ( 
aid. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVE! 


SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 1889. 


A Visit to the Magiclan.(Drawn for the ‘ Boy's Own Paper” by D. MUNNS.) 
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SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TAuBoT Baines REED, 


Author of “ The Master of the Shell," “A Dog with a Bad Name,” “The Pifth Form at St. Doininic's,” efe., ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.— HOW A CERTAIN MAN WAS HANGED AT TYBURN. 


ONTHS passed, and the Irish maiden 
M became one of Master Walgrave's 
ordinary household. And she and my 
Jeannette were as sisters. 

It was not without a struggle that 
my master and ‘mistress were prevailed 
upon to open their home to the fair 
stranger. At first my master, being 
sorely wroth with the miscarriage of 
my errand to his Grace, vowed so 
roundly that he would turn both me 
and my papist wench—so he called her 
—out of doors, that it seemed likely 
there would be broken heads as well as 
hearts over this business. For it was 
hard to keep my temper even with 
Jeannette’s stepfather, when he talked 
like that. 

But I deemed it wise to leave the 
management of the matter to daintier 
hands than mine ; and when Jeannette, 
clinging to her father’s knees, besought 
him with tears at least to let the 
maiden stay a few days till she could 
find a shelter, he surlily yielded so 
much, provided she stayed in a cham- 
ber by Kerself. Then when, a day after, 
my mistress, being won over by her 
sweet daughter, saw how ill and withal 
how gentle the maiden was, it was even 
permitted her to walk in the garden 
and exchange civilities with the two 
ladies of the house. Soon after, yet 
«nother event served to put my master 
in humour. For a message came from 
his Grace’s secretary permitting the 
printing of the book. And that even- 
ing, as I observed, Master Walgrave 
even condescended to speak to the 
maiden himself. And last of all, when 
she told him prettily that she was rich 
enough to recompense him for his hos- 

itality, and begged him take charge of 
her purse so long as she lodged with 
him, he had no more to say, but let her 
yO in and out as she pleased, pledging 
fer only to speak not a word of her 
religion to Jeannette or any one else in 
his house. 

It was not much I saw of her; for, 
despite her liberty, she never strayed 
beyond the little garden, and many, a 
day kept close to her chamber. Yet 
often I heard of her from Jeannette, 
and now and again she herself inquired 
for me, and asked me to walk with 

er. 

T soon learned what little she had to 
tell of her own adventures. After 
leaving Dunluce she had been kept 
close prisoner in Toome Castle by her 
old step-dame, despite her father’s pro- 
test, who had no more voice in his own 
house than a dog, and was not scrry to 
escape from it to Castleroe. The Eiig- 
lish soldier who had been sent to guard 
her was not admitted within the walls, 
but paced — faithful fellow !—-outside, 
within sight of her window, the only 
reminder she had of the happiness she 
had Jost. Presently, rumours came 


that Ludar had been slain in battle ; 
and after a while Captain Merriman 


came on a visit. Happily this time he . 


returned not to the violence with which 
he had persecuted her at Castleroe ; 
but tried to win her by civilities which 
were scarcely less loathsome to her 
than his old  rudenesses. Amongst 
other things, he told her Ludar had 
denounced her for being his brother's 
murderess ; and that he believed it was 
true, as had been reported, that the 
young M‘Donnell was slain. And two 
days after, to confirm this, an ofticer 
came to the castle with news that 
Ludar’s head was set on a pole above 
the gate at the Bridge of Dublin. 

After that the maiden said she 
wished no longer to live. For she 
knew not what to believe, or how much 
was a wicked plot to deceive her into 

ielding to the captain. Presently her 
‘ather came home, and she be; ged him 
on her knees to send her to sh land. 
He consented ; but when my lady heard 
of it, she took the whim to go to Court 
too, and invited the captain to be their 
escort. So nothing was gained by that 
move—or nothing would have been 
gained, had not Providence directed 
that Captain Merriman and my lady 
should grievously fall out on the jour- 
ney about some act of disrespect to 
herself, such as the neglecting to see 
her lifted to her horse before he assisted 
the maiden. Whatever the cause was, 
it saved the maiden much trouble dur- 
ing the journey ; for the captain was 
kept thereby at arm’s length and never 
permitted to come near. And, to add 
to her comfort, she had espied among 
the men who formed the escort the 
same English fellow who had escorted 
her from Dunluce to Toome, and who, 
it was clear, was still true to his trust. 

But as they neared London, my lady, 
feeling in need of some little pomp to 
make good her entry, took the captain 
back once more into favour ; and with 
that the maiden’s troubles began again. 
For the captain bargained, as a price 
of his goodwill, that he should wed the 
maiden so soon as they reached town. 
To this my lady seemed to consent, and 
told her stepdaughter, sternly enough, 
to prepare herself for what was no 
longer to be avoided. 

Thus made desperate, on a certain 
morning about a day’s ride from Lon- 
don, the maiden made some pretence of 
her saddle being broken, and beckoned 
to the English fellow to come and at- 
tend to it. But instead of him—for his 
head was turned—came Tom Price, the 
captain’s sergeant. And while he made 
good the straps she took heart of grace 
and begged him, for pity’s sake, help 
her, and slipped into his hand some 
gold pieces. And he, having no likin 
to see his master married and hinnself, 
perhaps, cast out of service, willingly 


offered to help her when the time car 
So she bade him be ready with a hor 
at midnight of the very day th 
reached London, and to bring the oth 
English fellow, if needs be, also. 

The rest of the story 1 knew. He 
Tom Price had carried her to her « 
nunnery school at Canterbury ; a 
how the fellow Gedge (though Tom h 
no mind to share the reward with hi 
discovered what was afoot and went 
Canterbury too ; and how Peter Stou 
having heard the secret from 1 
drunken sergeant, had found out | 
captain, and sold the same to him ; a 
finally, after getting the honest wat 
dog out of the way, how, disguised 
priests, those two villains had inva 
the convent, and. but for the Provide 
which took me thither, might have | 
her across seas and at their mercy | 
since. 

“So, my good Humphrey,” said 
maiden, “once more I owe you n 
than my life. I cannot repay you, 
Heaven wi Nay, it is doing so 
ready, in giving you this sweetest li 
Jeannette to love you.” 

And then, as her eyes grew dim 
her bosom heaved, I vould guess ' 
ther her thoughts had flown, and 
my happy lot contrasted with her o 

I had told her all I knew of Luda 
to the time of the poet’s letter. Bu: 
a long time I durst not tell her of 
visit to my master’s house that eve 
while I was at Canterbury. At 
however, I summoned up courage, 
Jeannette’s help, to tell her that ; 
it was pitiful to see how it moved 

“Talk of it no more,” said she. 
will not return ; or if he does, the: 
of me—to whom he owes all these‘ 
bles, who tempted him to deser 
duty and ruined his life—will « 
him hence. Jeannette,” said she, tz 
my little mistress's hand in hers, “ 
must one live when it would t 
sweet to die /” 

“Maiden,” said Jeannette, bi 
“you do wrong to talk so, and I 
love you less if you say it again 
course he will come, and of cour 
loves you, and of course all w: 
happy yet. Is the God you prayt 
kind and strong than ours ? 

The maiden said nothing, bu: 
cheeks flushed as she lifted Jeanr 
little hand to her lips.) And after 
we seldom spake together of I 
Yet he was in all our thoughts. 

-As for me, [wandered about the 
night Ly night for many a week, h 
to hear of him. But never a word 
Thear. And in time people ceasec 
to talk of the Scotch Queen and a 
troublous tin:es which had ended 
death. And a jeaden weight wa 
ing on my heart, as I wondered if 
never again to hold my friend’s 
in mine; when one day I chanc 
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sumble on news of him in the strangest 
way, 

It was near midsummer that a jour- 
reyman came urgently one day to my 
nater from Master Barker’s, her Ma- 
jety’s printer, desiring his aid in the 
setting up in type of certain matter 
shich was to be printed forthwith, but 
vhich Master Barker (being crowded 
vithother work) must needs hire out 
tohe done. My master, who desired 
tyall means to keep the good graces of 
the Queen’s printer, undertook to give 
ite help asked for, and handed to me 
the paper to put in type. 

I opened fy and ‘ound it headed 


chus: 

“A List of Persons who in these late 
grievous times have suffered punish- 
aent for treasonable ‘acts against the 
sateand person of her Most Gracious 
Majesty. To wit—” 

Then followed « goodly list of names 
of persons suffering death in the ill 
‘use, headed by that of the Scotch 
Queen herself. Afterwards came the 
tames of certain persons imprisoned, 
ugether with a, note of the place where 
exh was imprisoned, and the term of 
bis punishment. 

Amongst these, towards the end, was 
aiine which made my blood suddenly 
nn cold, and set the stick a trembling 
cmy hand. It ran thus:— 


“ne, LUDAR, an Irishman, who carried 
certain Letters abroad. He lieth in y 
Tower of London, waiting Her Mate 
pleasure.” 


+ * * * 


The summer passed, and each week 
 maiden’s cheek grew paler. She 
td said little when Jeannette showed 
br the name on the proof which I had 
kp But she quietly took the paper 
e/ hid it in her bosom, and for a day 
apt herself to her chamber. 

After that she rarely mentioned 
idar’s name, and when we spoke of 
tai to her, she always changed the talk 
something else. Once or twice, in 
Us late summer evenings, I took her 
xd Jeannette to row on the river. And 
m each occasion we drop’ on the 
wt: to below London Bridge, where 
oe out in the gloom of twilight 
* could see the great frowning Tower 
‘uch held still, as we hoped, a life dear 
bosall. 
fat as the weeks sped by, with one 
uusent we let go even that hope ; and 
u the last evening, when we rowed, 
& maiden said, 

“Humphrey, row us some other way 
night.” 

And as she spake, her face looked to 
*xareely less white than the shiver- 
2 noonbeams on the water. 

About the middle of the autumn, I 
« Will Peake one day, who told me 
latthere had been of late not a few 
‘hanged at Ty burn and elsewhere ; 
we for recent treasons, and others 

“sentence had been overhanging 
since the conspiracies concerning 
Scotch Queen. _ . 
When I pressed him closer, he s&id he 
ben present at one hanging at Ty- 
but that was of adebaser of coins. 
a friend of his, said he, had seen 
traitors. hanged, drawn, and 
ered; of whom he knew the 


names of three. But the other, thought 
to be a Scotchman or Irishman, no one 
knew his name. 

I begged Will to take me to his 
friend that I might hear more, and 
plainly told him my reason. Whereat 

e drew a very long face, and said he 
thought better of me than to consort 
with such vile carrion as these traitors 
to her Majesty. Nevertheless he took 
me to his friend to hear what he had to 


say. 

His friend sickened me with a long 
story of the horrible death of these men, 
whereby he thought to entertain nie as 
he had entertained not a few other idle 
fellows during the past month. 

“Oh,” said he, “pity on us you saw 
not the fourth rogue dangle—be hanged 
to him that he had no name! I tell you, 
Master Dexter, it almost made me creep 
to see all they did to make an end of 
him. First of all—” 

“Hold thy peace, beast !” roared I. 
“ Keep it to thyself. But tell me, what 
was he like?” 

“Tf I be a beast,” said he, mightily 
offended, “thou art like to hear that 
better from any one else.” 

“Your pardon,” said I, “but my ima- 
gination is quick, and your horrible 
story well nigh made me ill.” 

He took thisas a mighty compliment, 
and smoothed down forthwith. 

“ Aye, aye,” said he, “some stomachs 
are squeamish, but I thought you one 
of the stout ones. This fourth fellow, 
say you? Marry, by the build of him 
he might be a brother of yours, for his 
feet dangled a foot nearer the ground 
than, the others; and when it came 


“Was he dark or fair?” I asked, 
hurriedly, frightened lest he should 
turn again to his horrible relation. 

“Why, he had a shock of hair as like 
straw for colour as anything I saw. I 
tell you no man knew his name. Some 
said he was a Highlander. And he 
looked it, though I never saw one. But 
a wilder, more bold-face, shameless vil- 
lain, I ne’er set eyes on. Aye, and he 
kept it up to the end, too; after the 
hanging, and when they—” 

“ Have done !” cried I, angrily, “no 
more of that. But tell me one last 
thing. Said he anything before he 
died ¢” 

“Never a word ; but there was a curl 
on his lip as if it were we who had the 
rope round our necks and not he. 
What think you of that for a stubborn 
dog? The others died with their tails 
betwixt their legs, I tell you; but this 
notable ruffler, from the moment he 
swung aloft to the moment—” 

I could stand no more, and left him 
telling his horrible story to the church 
steeple, while I crawled back, scarce 
daring to think, to my master’s house. 

I told this news neither to Jeannette 
nor the maiden, for it might be false, as 
former panics had been. And if it were 
not false, what good could it do to 
break that gentle heart a day sooner 
than Heaven ordained ? 

So the year ended miserably, in doubt 
and gloomy foreboding ; and Jeannette 
and. a as we looked at the maiden’s 
white cheek and suffering brow, dare 
scarcely claim our own happiness which 
came of the love that grew daily be- 
twixt us. 


* * * * * 

Now, I grieve to say that early in the 
new year, my master, who had of late 
seemed docile and obedient to the 
orders of the worshipful the Stationers’ 
Company, fell once more into his evil 
practices of secret printing. I know 
not how or why it was, but more than 
once he was absent visiting the minister 
at Kingston; and once, that same 
Welshman, Master Penry, whom | had 
met in Oxford, came to our house and 
had a long conference there, and left 
behind him certain papers, which my 
master carefully locked away. 

And one night, after I had been late 
out, when I came back I spied a light 
in the cellar below, and heard the rum- 
ble of a press there, and knew that, cost 
what it would, my master was once 
more risking his liberty and fortune at 
the bidding of his bishop-hating em- 
ployers. 

“Master,” said I, boldly marching 
below to where he stood busily working 
his press, “since I am to be your son- 
in-law, I may as well share your peril. 
Have I your leave?” 

He looked half vexed and half con- 
tented ; and declared that what he did, 
though it might be against the rules, 
was yet a righteous thing, and he 
wanted not my help unless I thought 
the same. “This tract,” said he, “could 
it but get abroad, would save God’s 
Church from much evil that threatened 
it ;” and to that end he was willing to 
risk his liberty in printing it. 

Now, whether he was right or wrong. 
I was not scholar enough to understan 
all the tract said concerning the state 
of the Church. Butsince no one wished - 
tosee the Church improved more than I, 
I was ready to believe my master’s 
cause a righteous one, and told him as 
much. 

And having once lent myself to the 
work, it suited my humour to carry it 
on without question, though not with- 
out sundry misgivings as to how far it 
sorted with my loyalty to my Queen to 
be thus flying in the face of a decree of 
her honourable Star Chamber. 

But before this labour was done, a 
new task fell into my hands. One day, 
as I worked at my case, I heard a voice 
at the door say, 

“Ts it here I find my Hollander, like 
Pegasus clipped of his wings, yet giv- 
ing wings to the thoughts of the wise, 
so that they may fly abroad, as, in 
sooth, shall presently mine own burning 
numbers? Salute me, my once servant, 
now honoured to be called my friend, 
and the goal of my muse-sped wander- 


ings.” 

Te was the poet. But how changed 
from the gay popinjay I knew on board 
the Miséricorde' ! 

He was so lean that the skin scarce 
held together over his bones ; his face 
was shrunk and nipped with hunger ; a 
ragged beard hung from his chin. His 
attire was the same as he had worn 
when last I saw him, but so ragged and 
dirty and threadbare that it was a 
marvel to me it did not fall to pieces 
before my eyes. The great ruff drooped 
brown and dank upon his shoulders ; 
the gay shirt and doublet hung like 
grey sackcloth on his limbs; hie shoes 
flapped in fragments about his feet ; and 
the empty scabbard at his belt swung 
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like the shreds of a worn rope between 
his legs. 

He was a sorry spectacle, in truth 
and but for his unchanged speech t 
might have looked at him long ere I 
knew him. 

“T am come,” said he, when I had 


greeted him and biddden him sit and ' 
rest, “like a dove from the ends of the 
earth, yet with not so much as an olive- ' 


leaf to fill my mouth. My Hollander, 
even the poet, friend of the immortals, 
can eat. Even the honey on Mount 
Athos satisfieth not; 
leaveth its void. 
and goodwill, my humble comrade, I 
will eat whatsoever br and meat 
you may piece before me, for, in truth, 
my teeth have lost their cunning, and 
he who late warbled elegiacs hath al- 
most forgot how to swallow a cup of 
vulgar sack.” 

T'was not long before, with Jeannette’s 
aid, I set before him a meal the very 
sight of which filled his eyes with tears 
and set his hand a-trembling. It 
seemed kinder not to stand by while 


and nectar | 
As a sign of peace ; 


he devoured it; yet even in the ad- 
joining room we could hear him, be- 
twixt his mouthfuls, talk of Hebe and 
Ganymede, and utter brave speeches 
about Venus, who ever haunted his 
wandering steps, and in mortal guise 
waited on her favoured servant. B: 
which [ understood he was struck wit 
the beauty of my sweet Jeannette, for 
the which I forgave him much. 

But when, after a little, we returned 
to see how he fared, he was fallen for- 
ward on the table in a deep sleep, from 
which it never even roused him when I 
lifted him in my arms and laid him on 
a clean straw bed in the corner of the 
ottice. And for twenty hours by the 
clock did he sleep there, never turning 
a limb, till it seemed a charity to rouse 
him and give him more food. 

Then when he found himself re- 
freshed and filled, he gave us his news, 
which, shorn of all its flourishes, was 
shortly this. 

After he had written his letter from 
Chester, he was detained many a week 
in custody as a vagabond and a lunatic. 


And at last, shaking the dust of tha 
city from his feet, he tramped to th 
next, where a like fate awaited hin 
And so, tossed about, like a drift lo 
on the unpitying ocean, he had foun 
himself cast up at last in Londo 
where, remembering me, he had wit 
many a rebuff sought me out, an 
here he was. 

When he discovered that the maide 
—his once mistress and incomparab 
swan—was of our household, he fell int 
strange raptures concerning the indv 
gences of the gods towards their f 
vourites — meaning himself. And t! 
sight of her, and her goodness to him 
for with her own purse she found hi 
a lodging not far off—called up fre 
him many a burst of poetic fire, such 
it grieves me to think cannot now 
recovered. More than that, he told 
a little of Ludar, whom, as has be 
said, he encountered at Chester. 

More yet, he had one piece of ne 
which was of no little import to t 
maiden and us all, as you shall hear. 

(To be continued.) 


By 


CYCNOTRAGEDIA: 
A SWAN TRAGEDY. 


THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, M.A., F.G. 


S., 


Author of “A Smuggling Adventure,” “ Cacus and Hercules,” etc., ete. 


Ms PorcHestTer had requested Mr. 
Marsden and John Carey to say 
nothing about the swans to the Doctor 
—she would manage the matter herself. 
The Doctor, on his return, had sent for 
old John, and entrusted to his care the 

air of black swans which Lord Boy- 
lover had given him. They were 


packed in a large hamper specially con- | 


structed for carrying such game. It 
was easily shipped upon a wheelbarrow, 


and the master and servant had wheeled | 
the birds down to the pond, and de- ; 


canted them without difficulty. 

“Do not say anything to Miss Por- 
chester about them, John. I want to 
have the pleasure of showing them to 
her myself and see her surprise.” 

The tragedy was not yet completed. 


One act of the drama had still to be | 
enacted. There was a midnight out- | 


rage in prospect—-a deed of darkness 
and mystery and dread, whereof the 
secret was destined never to be di- 
vulged, and only to be conjectured by 
prohabilities. 


When old John went down early the | 


following morning to see how the birds 
were faring, he espied the two black 
swans sailing about the water, their 
dusky plumage shimmering in the sun- 
shine with beautiful iridescence of 
purple-black. But the solitary white 
swan—where was she? Ah! cruel fate 
which dogged her path with relentless 
footsteps. Tufts of white feathers 
drifting on the water prepared the 
mind of old John tor the sight which 
soon met his gaze. There amid the 
rushes, partly on the bank and partly 
in the water, lay the dead form of the 
female white swan! Its neck was torn, 
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its ruffled plumage clotted with blood ! 
A murderous assault had been _com- 
mitted beyond all reasonable doubt, 
and probabl that pair of Zulu swans 
swimming about so unconcernedly in 
the bright sunshine were the heartless 
assassins. 

“Well, to be sure!” said old John to 
himself. ‘“ Who'd ’a thought it?” 

Who, indeed? He laid hold of the 
dead bird by the feet, and dragged it 
away and put it in the same outhouse 
in which he had put the body of her 
dead mate the day before. 

Pondering upon the vicissitudes of 
life and death, old John returned to his 
house and ate his breakfast in silence, 


| answering his wife abruptly when she 


ventured to make a remark. She 
thought he was out of temper, and did 
not bother her head further about him, 
but “let him bide,” as she said after- 
wards when describing the tragedy to 


| one of the village gossips later on. 


As soon as he could do 80 with pro- 
priety, John waited on his mistress, and 
announced to her ‘he sad fate of her 
sole remaining swan, without saying a 
word about the black intruders, in obe- 
dience to the Doctor's commands. 

Miss Porchester was deeply dis- 
tressed, and supposed the cat must have 
killed it. That unlucky cat ! on whose 
head falls the blame of every un- 
explained catastrophe that befalls a 
household, from the disappearance of 
fish to the breakage of a milk-jug or 
the murder of a swan! It is well that 
a cat has nine lives. 

“Well, John, it is a sad blow to me. 
But do_ not cause unnecessary distress 
to the Doctor by telling him. Leave it 


| to me to break the sad news. I sh« 
like you to pluck both the swans 
bring them to the kitchen as soo: 
you can. You are welcome to 
feathers. The quills ought to nu 
good pens, and Mrs. Carey may 
the down useful to stuff a pillow. 

John toiled away that morning t 
he had stripped both birds of e 
trace of plumage. Then he put the 
casses in his barrow and wheeled t 
up to the kitchen door. Ah, wh 
falling off was there! Driven dow 
the lake but yesterday in all the 5 
of a cart ae one, in all the pric 
their beauty and strength—whi 
back to-day in a barrow, lifeless co: 
stripped of all their grace ! 

_It was a busy day, for the exar 
tion had begun, and we were kept 
at work writing papers. Mr. Mai 
had duly reported young Stephe 
for breaking rules and being im 
nent, and had also put in a wo 
complaint against Mrs. Towels ; bi 
Doctor had been too busy witl 
examination to speak to either c 
accused. 

The next day’s dinner was a sur 
Four enormous dishes of mayor 
were beheld upon the tables wh 
entered the dining-hall. There 
the cool green lettuce-leaves fri 
the edge of each dish, and in the 
there rose a mighty rounded mov 
covered with unctuous and ce 
sauce. The dishes looked impos 
their magnitude and temptir 
quality, but the full marvel of 
contents waited to be revealed 
some of the sauce was removed a 
mammoth bones were excavuat 
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fom a stratum rich in antediluvian 
uonstrosities, 

Thecook had evidently done her best 
tp reduce and disguise the dimensions 


mil itl 
2, \ 
ary 


iq" 


Wit Bir AS 
TR 


“Tufts of white feathers drifting on the water 


the enormous fowls which she had 
serve up. She had chopped the legs 
ud thighs and_pinions, with their 
§rrincumbent flesh, into nuggets, and 
Frions of the breast were cut into 
wcerate slices ; still, despite all her 
Weautions, the vast proportions of the 
at were not to be concealed. 
And when we began to eat the 
tnge meat there were manifold sig- 
k that all was not right. It was well 
exgh for those who attacked pieces 
tthe breast. They might have been 
izh mutton or fragments from bovine 
ities not commonly devoted to 
man food, but it was possible with 
wry to masticate the meat. But the 
& were like pieces of solid india- 
ther with leathern thongs twisted in 
bgive them stamina! e had to give 
tp when it came to the legs. Strange 
* zy, we had no suspicions of the real 
ter of the repast; we were not 
"familiar with the nature of mayon- 
uss as to be good critics, nor was our 
®omical knowledge sufficiently deep 
talmit of our recognising any osteo- 
al peculiarities. We thought it 
ts the ordinary mutton or beef served 
Fina different fashion for the sake of 
‘vty. We asked no questions, and 
Your level best to chew it, but it was 
“joke, and many a boy had to satisfy 
= fanger on bread and potatoes and 
i 


ng. 
fer dinner the Doctor followed his 
"into the drawing-room and asked 
shout it. 
Pile on earth was that aie 
meat you gave us to-day, 

eel! I do not imagine it was fish, 
teas it flesh or fowl?” 

¥ell, John,” said Miss Porchester, 
ng, “there is a little mystery 
-itand you had better not ask an 
ing It was wholesome fresh 
and it isa great point to give the 
ras much variety a8 Posie 
Certainly, my dear ; but you should 


a 


draw the line at rhinoceros hide. The 
meat was tough and coarse and leathery. 


I suppose it was made from some 
ancient geese you got at one of the 


red the mind of old John for the 
sight which soon met his gaze.” 


farms. I wish you would not try such 
experiments, Rachel; we shall have 
half the school laid up with indigestion. 
Ah, there’s the very boy I want!” 
Going to the window the Doctor 


called to Dickey Stephenson, who was | 


running past, and told him to come to 
the study as he wanted to speak to 
im. 


i 


breaking rules and being mmpertinent, 
my little boy. What have you got to 
say for yourself 3” 

Dicks eyes filled with tears and he 
could not speak. The Doctor’s soul 
melted in an instant into the most _ten- 
der solicitude for the frail and delicate 
child, but he did not relax his outward 
demeanour. 

“Come, don’t be afraid. Tell me 
about it. He said you had a loathsome 
reptile in your desk. What was it? a 
toad, or a lizard, or an adder, or 
what 1?” 

In the faintest whisper Dick said, 

“It was only my caterpillar, sir.” 

“Ah, let me see ; I think I was 
foolish enough to say you might keep 
that. Whatascrape I have got into by 
breaking my own rule! But I did not 
know it would turn out a loathsome 
reptile. You could not have educated 
it properly, Dick. But then Mr. Mars-° 
den says you were impertinent. The 


idea of such a small scrap as re- 
suming to be impertinent ! hat does 
it all mean ?” 

“Vm sure I don't know, sir. When 


he stamped on my caterpillar I could 
not help erying, and I don’t know what 
said.” 


“Well, try and remember. Tell me 
everything. How did you get on after 
we left?” 

“We did lessons, sir, till the swans 
came, and then we went out to see them, 
and it was very exciting, but I was so 
sorry when the biggest one got killed.” 

Doctor Porchester opened his eyea 
very wide, and gently drew from the 
sinal] boy particulars of what had hap- 
pened. But he could not detect the 
shadow of any impertinence to Mr. 


“Whatever are these birds?” 


Pale and timid, young Dick a few 


minutes afterwards knocked at the 
study door. 
his great armchair, and looking very 
stern he said, 


The Doetor was sitting in 


“Mr. Marsden reported you to me for 


Marsden lurking under Dick’s confes- 
sions. And he could hardly help smiling 
when he concluded the interview by 
telling Dick he must apologise to Mr. 
Marsden, and say he had no intention 
of being impertinent. 
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In the afternocn the Doctor had no 
lessons, as we were all doing examina- 
tion papers. He asked his sister to 
come out in the garden. They walked 
along together, and the Doctor told 
her of their pleasant expedition to the 
castle. As they came in sight of the 
lake Miss Porchester suddenly stopped 
and laid her hand upon the Doctor's 
arm. 
“Oh, John, whatever are those birds ?” 
I fancy Miss Porchester must have 
had rather a heavy conscience, and the 
sight of the black swans suggested that 
they might be the ghosts of her de- 
arted white ones, they looked so 
‘unereal and uncanny in their dusky 
dress under the shade of the trees. 
Were they phantoms of her imagina- 
tion ? 
The Doctor suspected that a shadow 


her mind as he noticed her sudden , 


paleness, and saw that she trembled 
and her voice had a 
of fear. The Doctors sight was not 
| good at a distance, and he had no spec- 
tacles with him, so he said, with perfect 
truth, 

“Birds, Rachel! I see no birds. 
What are you thinking about ?” 

“Look, don’t you see, John? There, 
under the trees!” 

“No, my dear, I see nothing that can 

suggest to me the presence of birds? 

What 7s the matter, hel? Has that 
all too solid meat which you gave us 
for dinner already commenced its dan- 
gerous work and affected your brain?” 

But the Doctor would not dissemble 
with her too far. They walked down 
' to the lake, and he was able to see the 


laugh, and said, 


quavering accent ' 


“ Ah, yes! now I see them—the pa 
of beautiful black swans which Lo 
Boylover insisted on my bringing ha 
last night. He assured me they we 

rfectly tame, and I knew how d 
ighted you would be to welcome the 
I hope, my dear, they will not prove 
dangerous as that unlucky pair y 
endeavoured to introduce yesterd 
while I was out.” 

“How did you hear of it, John?” 

“A little dickey bird told me, 1 
dear.” 

Miss Porchester looked decidec 
ashamed of herself; and then th 
talked the matter over as they walk 
by the side of the lake.* And eviden 
they found considerable amusement 
the conversation, for old John hei 
them laughing and joking all the » 


_ birds distinctly. Then he burst into a | back to the house. 
of such thoughts might have crossed ; 


(THE END.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


LS by little the dwarf expanded 


in this atmosphere of benevolence. | 


But no one could draw a word from 
him except Briet, who rallied him about 
his feats of magic. 
Then Kaddour, smiling faintly, would 
- condescend to answer in the same 
strain, as if speaking to another sooth- 
sayer. On these occasions he often 
evinced a marvellous amount of general 
knowledge. They were all much struck 
by this fact. 

“ The fellow,” said Briet, “is a perfect 
mine of science—a veritable encyclo- 
pedia. Physics and chemistry, physio- 

ty, mathematics, natural history, me- 


dicine, living languages, military art— 
nothing comes amiss to him, and he 
seems to have gone to the bottom of 
everything. I am always wonderin: 
where he got it all, and I long to ask 
| him ; but something or other stops me.” 
; “That is only natural,” said Ger- 

trude ; “you feel that, after saving the 
life of the poor wretch, it would not 
become you to ask for his history in 
return, as it were.” 

“That’s it! 
ing, “it is not that only: I have a 
regaled w:ta a yarn, did I venture to 
ase.” 


CHAPTER XXIH.—THE HISTORY OF KADDOUR. 


But,” he added, laugh- - 


vague presentiment that I might be © 


Perhaps the Doctor was right on 
point. Anyhow, notwithstanding 
change that had come over the dv 
there seemed to be a load upor 
mind, preventing him from being a 
ease. 

A fortunate circumstance soon 
nished the clue, however. Tal 
before Kaddour at table about 
iniquitous proceeding of Wagner, 
phins, and Vogel, Norbert said 
nore frankness than moderation, 

“What a blessing it is, in the 1 
of our misfortunes, not to have { 
scoundrels with us !” 

At these words Kaddour’s eyes fla 
He hesitated an instant, then, tut 
to Norbert, he said, courageously 
courteously, 

“Will you allow me to ask y 
question, sir?” 

It was the first time he had ev 
spoken. They all looked up. 

“Most willingly,” answered Noi 
“Pray ask.” 

“Tf it is not indiscreet on my | 
pursued Kaddour, “I would 
whether the parties you have just 
toned are your ineads 

nat persons Vagner, Gry 
and Vogel ¢” : oo 
“Especially the two last named, 


Kaddour. 

“Certainly not; they are 
means my friends.” 

“But I thought,” stammered 


dour, who seemed strangely upse 
thought they were your partners, 

“To a certain extent they we: 
partners indeed, but they are, alc 
things, my sworn enemies, who 
omitted nothing that layin their 
to ruin my enterprise.” 

“Ts it possible!” crie@ Ka 
rising from his seat. “Ah !” jy 
tinued, “I understand it all no 
was they who sent an Arab to de} 
your project to the Mogaddem ! 
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+ fool I was not to see it before! But,” 
sdded the dwarf, suddenly stopping 
short and turning two flaming eyes on 
Norbert, “but do you not know all 
about these men whoin you permitted 
to follow you to the Soudan ?” 

“[ know nothing about them,” said 
Norbert. “They are chance associates 
shom circumstances threw in my way. 
Ineither know nor care whence they 
cane, 

~But it shall be my care to tell you 
tho they are!” cried Kaddour, whose 
enotion almost choked him. “Tt 
matters very much to me, for herein 
lies my sole excuse for the evil things I 
hive done you, and for the evil I would 
tae done! This has been the only 
bar to my deep gratitude for all your 
edness. But how could I guess the 
tuth! How could I make any distine- 
tous in my hatred of you all? How, 
vave all, can I express my joy at tind- 
rg that they are_not your friends, for 
bui they been so, I could not have been 
vur friend, notwithstanding all you 
a ce for me.” 

“You know (tryphins and Vogel, 
tn?” asked the Doctor. i 

“Dol know them?” cried Kaddour, 
ewitedly. “Do I know the two villains 
xb stole from me my share of earthly 
bppiness, and almost destroyed my 
vy form. Do I know the butchers 
vin for fifteen years tortured me in the 
ent dreadful manner, and made me the 

ing-stock of the world? Yes, i 
i, know them only too well! I hate 
tem, I execrate them to such a point 
4: I would give anything in the 
weld to have them here, were it only 
fe one minute, to pay them off for all 
wy made me suffer!” 

There was such a tone of diabolical 
ny and also of justice in these words, 
&: twas impossible to listen to them 
“thout shuddering. Yet none of his 
tarers thought of remonstrating. His 
Ei exterior notwithstanding, 

our inspired more respect. than 
sajassion. The common herd had 
* in him _a supernatural being on 
«count of his pretended powers, and 
ter enlightened witnesses could not 

t acknowledge a superior intelli- 
tte in him, even whilst they con- 
*tued his charlatanism. So now that 
‘lad lifted the veil from his life, and 
‘i given them a glimpse of its trials, 
“halo of suffering lent majesty even 
© his deformed personality, and he 
tered the rapt attention of his hearers 
‘ust the details of the strange record 
** unfolded to them. 

‘wr @ moment Kaddour was silent 
©temotion. Then he resumed : 

. do not suppose that it would 
itrest you to hear the history of my 
* You would only pity me for my 
ul wrongs, and pity is as abhorrent 
bie as contempt.” 
Tey hastened. to assure him of their 
“> sympathy with his sufferings ; and 
* Doctor especially had the happy 
ta of laying stress upon his own 
atifie curiosity. Tais had the de- 
te} fet on Kaddous, who thus pro- 
a) Be 


“You will be somewhat surprised to 
an that we are compatriots. Not 
ki I have any decided proofs to give, 
xT have no civil status any more 
ku [have a human shape. ey call 


me Kaddour. _I have a vague recollec- 
tion of having been called Charles when 
I was quite little. I have never known 
my family name, for parents, country, 
home (however humble that may have 
been), were all stolen from me at once, 
at the outset of my miserable life. I 
have a conviction, however, that I must 
have been born in France, from various 
little incidents and words caught up 
here and there, and long pondered in 
secret, and from the Fant that the 
French language came naturally to me. 

“T must have been two or three 
years old when they carried me off. 
One day a travelling circus settled down 
near us. I had been taken to see one 
of the representations, and from that 
time my head was filled with the images 
of clowns, jockeys, horses, and_per- 
forming dogs. Ted by curiosity, I 
crept or hands and knees under the 
canvas covering of the tent one day, in 
order to see my paradise again. I had 
been there but a few minutes, gazing at 
the acrobats as they packed up their 
belongings in readiness to depart, when 
suddenly a great hand was clapped on 
my mouth; I was caught up, carried off, 
and thrown into a dark corner. After 
a good cry I must have fallen asleep. 
When I awoke I was in one of the 
moving caravans I had so often ad- 
mired y 

“Tt may, perhaps, surprise you that 
I should have such a vivid recollection 
of some things, whilst others are so 
vague. I give them to you for what 
they are worth, for I am not at all 
certain as to my age at that time, only 
I look back to these first impressions as 
to the only bright spot in life. All the 
cruel tortures fave never been able to 
efface the memory of our sunny little 
garden, of my mother’s kisses, and of 
my father’s cheery laugh. 

“Gryphins and Vogel were the pro- 
prietors and directors of the travelling 
circus. They had a wretched dwarf 
with them as chief attraction. He fell 
ill. Fearing lest he might die, the 
scoundrels conceived the diabolical no- 
tion of manufacturing a dwarf. I was 
condemned never to grow. They en- 
cased me in a steel corslet that entirely 
stopped the development of my body ; 
my limbs were tightly bound in linen 
bands, as the Chinese women bind their 
feet. The invention was a success, as 
you may see. But it was not etfected 
without a prodigious outlay of time, 
and many brutal blows and bitter tears. 
What did these tigers care? At the end 
of a few years I was exhibited in public 
under the title of General Midgy, ex- 
Commander-in-Chief of the Myrmidons 
of the Sultan of Batavia. 

“T will pass over the insults and 
sufferings that were my daily lot. Yet 
never can | forget them ! They are too 
deeply engraved on my memory to be 
effaced. Twas exhibited in high lati- 
tudes and in low latitudes, for the 
diversion of every nation ; and I learnt 
to hate humanity in every language. 
The scoundrels who had deformed my 
body took much money, whilst I, far 
from sharing in the protits, was kept in 
captivity. 

“At length the public curiosity began 
to wane, the profits fell. One day I 
learnt that I had been sold to the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who gave me to his 


children, just as he would have given 
them a pony or a clockwork carriage. 
From that time forward I never saw 
the infamous authors of my_misery 
until one day when on the Peak of 
Tehbali I met them face to face in this 
very_hall. Long years had gone by. 
But I need not tell you that my hatred 
had but grown more intense day by 
day. 

“Living in the palace as if I had been 
some curious animal, I became the butt 
of the ill-conditioned cubs. It was far 
more humiliating to me than to be ill- 
treated by men. I may well say I was 
a butt, for an old barbarous custom of 
royal houses was revived in my person. 
Whenever the young savages had de 
served a flogging :t was inflicted on mé 
There was one consolation in the palact 
—I had the opportunity of acquiring 
knowledge. ‘The Khedive, who was an 
intelligent man himself, spared nothing 
for the education of his children. They 
had the best masters in Europe. I was 
present at the lessons, and listened 
attentively, whilst they yawned. In 
this ways learnt history, the natural 
and physical sciences, mathematics, 
and languages. 1 was careful not to let 
it be perceived that I treasured up the 
store of learning, lest I might be 
banished from the study room: It was 
delightful to feel that the Khedive him- 
self was providing me with the weapons 
wherewith one day I vowed to wipe out 
this humiliating bondage. 

“My hatred grew with my know- 
ledge. I would be revenged, not only 
on the direct authors of my misery, 
but on all who were in any way con- 
nected with them. I loathed the whole 
human race. day-dreams of 
crushing them under my feet one day, 
when science and the strength that 
comes with knowledge should far out- 
weigh and overshadow the accident of 
my deformed body ! 

“Just when I had learnt everything 
that my masters had to teach me, 
Arabi Pasha planned his revolt. I was 
one of the first to find it out, and to 
help him ; or, rather, I may say that he 
was a puppet in my hands. But we 
were betrayed, and Arabi was exiled to 
Ceylon, whither I accompanied him. 

“Then I enlarged my sphere of ac- 
tion. The revolt had taught me mili- 
tary tactics. Some fakirs near Point 
de Galle initiated me into secrets that 
would be all-powerful over Eastern 
imaginations. Then it was that I de- 
termined to make Mussulman fanatic- 
ism—which was even then rampant 
throughout the Upper Nile—the lever 
and instrument of my future power. I 
escaped from Ceylon, and came to Sua- 
kim, where I commenced my new career 
by ingratiating myself with the Mo- 
gaddem of Rhadameh, and, for my own 
ends, doing all in my power to increase 
his influence. The Mahdi was now 
daily growing in prestige. I turned 
my eyes to him, feeling sure that he 
would. be easily dazzled by my occult 
powers, and would be a mere tool in 
my hands. It was then that I had 
ocvasion to come to Tehbali, and there 
found Gryphins and Vogel. This 
chance meeting changed the course of 
my plans. I still intended to conquer 
the Soudan and Egypt, and by their 
means the whole Mussulman world, ip 
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order to let it loose upon Europe ; but, 
first of all, I wished to be revenged on 
my tormentors by striking down at 
once what I conceived to be their enter- 
rise. That was why I dogged your 
‘ootsteps, and had you watched, that [ 
might seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. You know the rest — how I 
became your prisoner by a complete 
turning of the tables, and escaped death 
only by feigning it. I do not regret 
my failure, nor the downfall of my 
schemes. I have learnt through mis- 
fortune what I did not know before. I 
do not even regret being a castaway on 
the moon, since I am with you. am 
only sorry that the real authors of my 
misery and crimes are not here also, in 
order that I might settle up my account 
with them.” 

“Perhaps you may find them again 
some day on the earth!” said Norbert, 
laughing, in order to make a diver- 
sion from the melancholy mood the sad 
recital had evoked. “We have no rea- 
son to conclude that the catastrophe 
was fatal to those gentlemen, the con- 


trolling commissioners ; and you do not 
suppose that we intend to remain here 
until the consummation of all things ?” 

“Yes, let us talk about going,” said 
the Doctor, divining Norbert’s inten- 
tion. “Do you seriously think it will 
be possible ?” H 

“T haven't the least doubt about it,” , 
replied the young astronomer, “since 
we have had the good luck to carry off , 
with us all that is necessary. We have 
only to put our solar-heat condensers ' 
into working order again (some of them , 
having been injured by the shock), and 
to touch up the electric machinery.” 

“Then why not do it at once?” cried 
Gertrude, rather excitedly. 

“Be sure I shall not prolong our | 
sojourn a day longer than can be , 
helped. It will take fifteen days to . 

ut the machines in working order. | 
Meanwhile, the night will be upon us, | 
and the solar-heat condensers cannot 
work until the sun comes back. I have 
made very close calculations on the 
point. We have just enough air to last 
that time, on one condition, however : | 


u 
. yards of air for 


that it be not wasted, and, especially, 
we must be very particular not to have 
any fire of any kind whatever! I say 
this for the benefit of certain smokers 

at least twenty cubic 
the pleasure of blowin 
a little smoke out of their nostrils! 
added Norbert, looking at Smith and 


who burn 


Virgil. 
The two culprits hung their heads 
and promised reform. They had, pro 


bably, not known that a pipe could cost 
so much. 

Smith hid his confusion by bustling 
about his business at the dining-table 
and slunk off to his kitchen with a pile 
of plates under his arm. 

Immediately afterwards a tremen: 
dous crash of broken crockery wa: 
heard, and the unlucky man_ re 
appeared, pale and trembling, almost 
fainting. 

“A thief!” he stammered. “A thief 
who escaped out of the window wher 
he saw me!” 


(To be continued.) 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS; 


OR, HOW TO BEGIN SINGLE-HANDED SAILING, AND THE SAFEST PLACES FOR MAKING FIRST ATTEMPTS 


By FRANK CowPER, M.A., 


Author of ‘How I got into Poole,” “ The Captain of the Wight,” “Cadwalla,” ete. 


\W" EN you are quite a practical hand you 
will find you need not let her pay off at 


PART Il. 


all, and can let the jib draw while she goes 
round ; but at first you must be quite sure 


on 


of coming round properly, and not doin 
what is called ‘‘ missing stays”—that is 
when a vessel tries to come up into the win 
to go about on the other tack, and fails to d 
so. Now cast your eye aloft and look at th 
burgee, then look for some object on th 
shore to steer by ; and, having settled thi: 
make yourself comfortable, having 
course changed your own ition to th 
left-hand or port side, which will now b 
the windward one. You can now judg 
how much you have gained to windwarc 
as you fly past your moorings left som 
hundred yards or so away on your right 
the distance depending upon the amour 
of tide running in, and the length ef you 
first tack or board. By this time you Bay 
become quite at home in your ship, and ar 
no doubt longing to go without a profe: 
sional crew. So, always supposing you ar 
of the sort I take you to be, you will pre 
bably suggest to your Palinurus-and ; 
you don’t know who he was, look in you 
“‘Virgil” and see—that he can go ashore 
as you don't want to take him longer awa: 
from any jobs he might pick up there. 

« And how will you come ashore yoursell 
surr?” suggests the man. 

You hadn't thought of this, perhaps. 
you reflect, hut not for long. 

“Ah! Well, you had Setter come an 
fetch me when you see me coming in.” 

“Ay, ay, surr. I'll be there, aed mayb 
you'll want a helping hand to pick up th 
moorings.” 

So, with a few parting words of advic 
and cautions as to how far you should reac! 
over on each side of the channel—which 
however, is very well boomed, or marked 
off—your crew leave you, and you are a 
last left alone in your glory, a single 
handed skipper. 

The departure of your allies and thei 
parting advice has bothered you a bit, an 
you have lost your mark on the shore 
however, you soon pick it up again, and g 
spinning along merrily on the wind. 

“Put her about, surr,” comes from th 


s 
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parting boat: and down goes your helm, 
and round she comes. and you are flying 
ayain. You have 


ings, for you have a small doubt arising 
whether you can pick them vp, and would 


in sailing, as in other things, the man who 
can see farthest ahead will be the safest 
skipper to sail with. 

It will oceur to you that the chief thing 
is to stop the boat dead on the spot where 
your mooring buoy may be: and to stop a 

at of the size of the one vou are in is not 
an easy matter by sheer force. Obviously 
it will never do to run down before the 
wind and pick them up if you can, and hold 
on. You would never be able to do that 
with all your sails up, and you cannot take 
the sails down while running before the 
wind single-handed—at least, not vet ; be- 
sides, even then the beat would have co 
derable momentum. No, you must think 
of some other way. How about running 
down some distance to leeward, just enough 
to allow of her carrying on * way ” until she 
stops right over where the buoy is in the eye 
of the wind? Yes, that is the thing, no doubt 
of it. The next thing is how todo ix. You 
don't yet know how much way she will 
carry. You may yo down too far, or not 
far enough ; so you had better make several 
attempts at it. You have now reached 
over far enough on this tack. 

You can run back now if you like, but if 
you do you will have to gybe, as it is called 
when the sail comes over from the one tack 
to the other when you are running before 
the wind; and thi, is not a wise thing to 
do, as, unless you manage it very carefully, 
you might carry away something, or even 
swamp the boat, if it were in a sea. So 
you had better vo about, and run down to 
the other side of the channel. then tack 
again, and go back before the wind. 


In running before the wind, don’t let the 
mainsail out too far at first, and be very 
careful not to let her get too square, as if 
there were any sea on she might In running 
on the top of a wave be carried round, ani 
then the sail would gybe. You are now 
running in rapidly, and you are looking 
about to judge your distance for rounding 
her up so as to shoot up to the bnoy. You 
are afraid of yoing too far. You have 
passed it, you pnt down your helm, up she 
comes, the sails flutter in the wind, the sea 
ripples under her stern —where is the buoy ? 
You run forward. There it is right under 
the bows ; you seize the boat-hook, the buoy 
is gone, you have run over it, and cannot 
pick it up now. Don't wait, there is 
nothing to be done ; go aft, haul in the main- 
sheet a little, keep the weather jibsheet 
over, and let her go off on the other tack. 
You now reflect on your error. You had let 
her have too much way on, and did not yo 
quickly enough to the bows. Try again, 
only keep her on this tack a little longer so 
as to have room enough to luff up on the 
next one as you come up to the moorings 
again. 

That will do; there now, let her come 
about. Ease off the mainsheet a bit, and 
put the helm up; now you areabreast of the 

oy, put the helm down, haul in the main- 
sheet, and let her come up to the wind; 
down with the helm. Look out for the 
buoy ;_ there it is right ahead of you ; put 
the helm amidships, let the jibsheet draw; 
she has very little way on, run forward, 
seize the buat-hook, there's the buoy. In 
with it! that’s right ! there you are! belay 
on the bits. Welldone! Now down with 
the jib, and make it snug, take care to 
keep it out of the wet and slimy buoy rope, 
and now look about you. Well, don’t you 
feel pleased? Haven't you managed that 
smartly fora first attempt’ And so even 
that inveterate growler, Jim the waterman, 
seems to think as he comes slowly out to 
you standing up in his boat and pushing 
her along with his long oars. 

It does not take you long putting every- 
thing away tidily. But you must not leave 
her until all is put away very much ship- 
indeed. You will have to unbend 
», hook the jib halyards on to the 
at the end of the iron bumkin, and 
toggle the jibsheets on to the halyard, be- 
lay the fail of the jib halyard to its cleat, 


and then lower down the mainsail, bein, 
very careful that it does not get into she 
water as you lower it down. Stow it neatly 
along the boom, stop it down very securely 
with the tyers, and then put the main~ai 
cover on. Belay the halyards. All will x 
now ship-shape. Give a look aloft and sec 
that all is right up there. Ah! you have 
forgotten the burgee ; haul it down, fold it 
up and stow it away in the locker under the 
stern-sheets. Put the jibin the fore cuddy. 
lock it up. Give a look to the moorings 
see that you have secured the chain safely 
on the bits, or hooked it on to the stro; 
round the mast if you have one, mouse 01 
tie the hook, and then you can safely leave 
her. 

As Jim rows you ashore you can’t help 
turning round to look at your vessel. You 
note every rope and spar as they stand ou! 
against the western sky ; you mark hei 
graceful lines, the quivering reflection ir 
the glowing sea, For the breeze is ving 
down with the sun, and all is as still as 
mill-pond, and you sit down with a sigh o: 
satistaction as you think of the cruises you 
have in store for you, and the triumph o: 
managing such a boat all by yourself. 

“Well, surr, I will say you did that very 
well for a beginner,” says Jim, as_ he 
touches his hat to you while you give hin 
the half-crown he has not earned, but whicl 
it is as well to tip him on the opening day 
Indeed you feel so pleased with yoursel! 
and everything that you do not think of the 
amount at all. 

That evening as you stroll down to thc 
shore, and watch the stars shimmering ir 
the tranquil water, listen to the ripple o 
the sea outside, and while the sweet poetry 
of the hour steals over your senses, yor 
make all sorts of plans for your comin; 
cruises. You count up what you will want 
what stores you must take on board, wha! 
spare gear for the boat, charts, and suel 
like. Pondering over these matters anc 
eager for the morrow, you wander roun 
by the harbour, where you can just see you 
fair engrosser looming up dim and graceful 
in the velvety brown of the lingering after 
glow. So ends your first day. You havi 
made a great step, you have actually man 
aged your buat quite alone, and, greatest o 
all triumphs, you have picked up you 
moorings without any help. 

(To be continued.) 


ws I first went to a loarding-school 

boys’ hooks were by no means so 

lentiful as they are now. Marryat and 

fayne Reid were already famous, but 
stories of school life, peculiarly dear to boys, 
were rare. I eayerly devoured those that 
came in my way, and fortunately they were 
all of a fairly high class. Honesty and 
courage were held up to admiration, whilst 
deceit and cowardice always brought con- 
dign disgrace. Perhaps poetical justice was 
meted out with somewhat too unerring 
accuracy, but we boys did not care to be 
too critical, and if we saw Bates, the bully, 
still go unchecked in hix career, we felt the 
happier for the belief that before long his 
pride would be humbled. 

There was one subject which was touched 
on more or less by all my authors, and that 
was the everzreen practice of ‘ cribbing.” 
I do certainly believe that it must have 
heen more universal in former days than it 
is now. To judge from * Tom Brown” 


MY FIRST—AND LAST—CRIB. 


By Pav BLAKE, 


Author of “The New Boy,” The Two Chums,” ete. 


and its successors, it was a recognised prac- 
tice, recognised by the boys at least. At 
my school it was common, but not universal. 
Of course the small boys indulged in it 
whenever they could, but it was dis- 
countenanced in the upper divisions and 
unknown in the head master’s class. 

My elder brother, Julius, who had left 
school before I went to it, solemnly warned 
me that straightforward work was the only 
means of acquiring knowledge, and that to 
depend on extraneous aid was demoralising 
and deceitful. When pressed he admitted 
that he had cribbed occasionally ; but, as 
he pointed out, that only enabled him to 
speak with greater authority against it. 

I was ready enough to take his advice, 
the more so as it coincided with that of my 
favourite authors. So I stuck to my dic- 
tionary and gradus, though I found verse- 
making a detestable occupation. My 
thoughts did not flow in a poetical channel, 
; and I often envied the facility with which 


my class-mates composed their regulatio: 
lines by the proven of gluing together ex 
tracts from their well-used cribs. When 
was fagged out with football it needed al 
my resolution to abstain from the aids t 
indolence which were freely offered me. 

My reward was some time in coming 
During the first half I oscillated betwee 
the middle of the class and the bottom ; a 
a rule I was nearer the bottom than th 
middle. But what I knew I knew: whils 
what the other fellows thought they knev 
they were forgetting as fast as the, 
learned. 

Examinations came on ; in our class ther 
was no ‘prize dependent on them ; that wa 


awarded according to progress during th 
half. to those who failed to make 
fair exhibition of knowledge at the end ¢ 


the term there was meted out a punishmen 
dreaded by all—viz., detention in schoc 
during the sports with which the ha 
closed. 
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I was trying hard to get all the practice 
I could at football, in fonder to qualify to 
play in the house matches next half, the 
natural result being that I did not look for- 
ward to the examination with any pleasure. 
The classics I felt I might scrape through, 
but mathematics I dreaded. The algebraic 
formula were my especial bugbear. I 
could not remember them with any cer- 
tainty, and the result of a last long ‘ grind” 
at them was that they became so hopelessly 
tangled in my mind that I wished I had 
never heard of them. I could have invented 
mere useful ones than I could remember. 

Then came temptation, and I fell. Why 
should I not, just for once, make a note of 
the formula? I was doing no harm to any 
one, and no one would know. My health 
was not quite normal, or I should have 
been able to recollect enough to pass. It 
was almost wrong for me to strain my brain 
toofar. The upshot of it all was that I 
entered the examination room with a series 
of small signs and figures neatly pencilled 
on my shirt-cuff. 

It may have been want of pluck, perha 
it was a higher reason, which, after all, 
prevented my making use of my concealed 
ails. At any rate I foundered on as best 
I could without them, guessing at some 
things and recollecting others. But when 
it was all over, and we trooped out into the 
fields, I joined in a scratch game with more 
wst than I had thought ible. My 
fmptation Was conquered, for a time at 

it, 


Next day was the chemistry examina- 
tioa, and here again formulm played an im- 
portant part. I hesitated whether to again 
make use of my cutf. My memory seemed 
more treacherous than ever. I was still 
debating whether to follow my better or 
worse instincts, when Turner junior shouted 
acroas the room, 

“Blake, you’re wanted.” 

“Who By ?” was my ungrammatical 
query. 


“The Doctor.” . 

My first thonght was thankfulness that 
Thad not cribbed on the previous day, for 
when a small boy hears that the Doctor 
wants him, he concludes, ag a matter of 
course, that he is going to be called over 
the coals forsomething. But my conscience 
was clear, and I entered the Doctor's sanc- 
tum with almost as much curiosity as 
dread. 

«1m very sorry to see you here, Blake,” 
he remarked, by way of a pleasant begin- 
ning. 

T could have replied that the sorrow was 
mutual, but I was wise enough to keep 
silent. 

“It is a very disgraceful thing when a 
boy indulges in deceit, and tries to impose 
on his tutors by using what are vulgarly 
called cribs. It shows a lamentable want 
of honesty ; it is impossible to feel any 
trust in a boy who is capable of such con- 
duct.” 

Firm in my sense of innocence I inter- 
rupted him without hesitation. 

*« Please, sir, I've never used a crib in 
my life,” 

“< Don’t add untruth to deception,” said 
the Doctor, sternly. 

“« But it’s true, sir.” 

“ Boy,” thundered the Doctor, “is this 
your shirt?” 

It sounds ludicrous now, but it was a far 
from laughing matter then. The Doctor 
held up my discarded shirt of the day 
before, and on its tell-tale cuffs still re- 
mained my memoranda. I had forgotten 
to efface them. 

“Yes, sir, that’s mine,” I confessed. 

‘* And these figures are yours?” 

“Yes, sir, but—” 

“‘Don't interrupt me, sir! The matron 
happened to observe this evidence of your 
guilt when sorting the linen, and was good 
enough to call my attention to the matter. 
Now, sir, what have you to say?” 

I had much not ready; all I could do 


| three days. 


was to reiterate my innocence. But I saw 
that I was in an extremely false position ; 
the evidence was clear against me, and I 
could not reasonably expect the Doctor to 
believe me. 

He meted out my punishment—five hun- 
dred lines and confinement to the school for 
It was not too severe for the 
offence, perhaps. What I felt most cruelly 
was that, in spite of my heroic courage in 
resisting the temptation to use my cnbs, 1 
was suffering the same punishment as if I 
had used them. 

I was slouching back to the schoolroom in 
a most melancholy frame of mind, when a 
thought struck me which made me turn 
and run back to the Doctor’s room. 

He looked surprised to see me. 

“* What does this mean?” he asked. 

**T can prove I didn’t use the crib, sir,” I 
cried, exultingly. 

“ How?” 

“*If you look at my paper, sir, you'll see 
we were asked ‘the very formule I had 
noted down, and J gave them all wrong ; 
I’m sure of it.” 

The Doctor looked astonished ; but, after 
@ moment’s hesitation, rang the bell, and 
sent for the examination papers. A cursory 
glance convinced him that I had spoken 
the trath—my answers .were hopelessly in- 
correct. 

‘But you meant to use your notes?” he 
said. 

“Yes, sir, but I thought I wouldn't, after 
all,” I replied. 

The Doctor was not disinclined to give 
me credit, and I was let off with a lecture 
which I hope I took to heart. At all events, 
that was my first and last attempt at crib- 
bing. It was fortunate for me that it was 
frustrated ; fortunate, too, that the affair 
occurred so early in my school career. Had 
I been a confirnied cribber I fear that some. 
thing more than a lecture from the Doctor 
would have been needed to break me of the 
pernicious habit. 


THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete., etc. 


HE most brilliant exploit of 1810 was the | 
capture of Banda Neira by Captain | 
Christopher Cole. On the 10th of May he | 
Started from Madras in the Caroline, ac- | 
companied by the Piémontaise (whose cap- 
turewe have related) and the 18-gun brig 
muta and transport brig Mandarin. 
The south-east monxoon had set in, but 
Captain Cole, anxious to get to Banda be- 
fore the news of his coming, took his squad- 
ron into the Java Sea, and through the 
dangerous age between Borneo and 
Malwalli, trusting to a good look-out to 
keep his ships from the reefs. 

On the 8th of July he was off the Banda 
Islands, and, owing to a change in the 
weather when the moon went down, he 
resolved to carry Banda Neira by surprise 
that very night. The island is about two 
miles long and a mile broad, and was pro- | 
tected by ten sea-batteries and two strong 
castles named Belgica and Nassau, com- 
manding one another, Belgica having fifty- 
two pieces of heavy ordnance, and being 
considered by the Dutch to be impreg- 
table. In all there were 138 guns mounted 
oa the island, which was garrisoned by 
over 1,500 troops and militia, against whom ‘ 
Captain Cole Jed 180 men, forty of whom 
were soldiers. 


PART XI. 


As the boats pulled to shore a black 
cloud swept down on them and hid them 
from sight. When within a hundred yards 
of the beach they grounded on a coral reef, 
but the men dragged them over, launched 
them again, and pulled off in the smooth 
water, the wind and rain being so violent 
that the Dutch in the battery close by did 
not hear them. The boats landed in a 
sandy cove, and the men, forming up in 
the jungle that bordered it, rushed thence 
into the fort and captured it without firin, 
a shot, although the men were with lighte 
matches at the guns awaiting an attack 
from the sea. This battery won, Captain 
Cole resolved to have Castle Belgica. Up 
the winding path he led the way, an 
though the bugles were awaking the garri- 
son, yet so loud and boisterous was the 
storm that the seamen were within a hun- 
dred yards of the walls before they were 
discovered. Musketry opened upon them, 
but they rushed up un ismayed, planted 
their scaling ladders and were in posses- 
sion of the Tower works in a few minutes ; 
but the ladders were too short for the inner 
wall, and things were looking critical, when 
the Dutch commander, roused from sleep, 
came in from the town, and the gate was 
opened to admit him. Instantly the sailors 


charged in with the Dutchman, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the gate. There was 
a short sharp fight ; the commandant fell 
with ten of his men; some of the garrison 
escaped over the walls, the rest surren- 
dered, and the British flag replaced the 
Dutch on Fort Belgica. 

The day had broken, but there was no 
sign of the ships, which were being buffeted 
about by the storm until nearly eight o’clock, 
when the Caroline stood in and anchored off 
the town. The threat of Captain Cole to 
bombard Fort Nassau from Fort Belgica led 
to the hauling down of the Dutch flag on 
that stronghold, and before the day was out 
the Banda Islands were British essions. 
The service was a great one, and the wealth 
gained was immense. Captain Cole was. 
one of the most popular officers in the ser- 
vice among both otfticers and men. When 
he left the Caroline the ship's compan 
presented him With a testimonial—an al- 
most unheard-of proceeding. The letter is 
worth quoting : 

“We, the crew of H.M.S. Caroline, wish 
to give you our most gracious thanks for the- 
care and favour you have shown to this 
ship's company by making you a present of 
a@ sword amounting to 100 guineas for your 
noble and brave conduct when you led us 
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to the storm of Banda, and likewise the 
zealous bravery in landing our troops at 
Batavia, and by accepting of this present 
you will gratify the wishes of your most 
obedient ship’s company, THE CAROLINES.” 


The other medal actions of 1810 we can 
give in summary. ‘There was the capture 
of the Amiable Nelly by the 10-gun brig 
Cherokee in Diep) larbour on the 10t! 
of January ; the Scorpion'’s capture of the 
Oreste off Basse Terre on the llth of 
January ; the capture of Guadaloupe by 
the fleet under ‘Admiral Cochrane in Feb. 
ruary ; the extraordinary capture of the 
Dutch corvette Havik by the 10-gun 
schooner Thistle, after the long running 
Gight in lat. 25° 22’ x.. long. 61 27’ w.; 


The Armada Medal. 


the affair in Basque Roads on February 
13th; the capture of the privateer Alcide 
by the cutter Surly and brig Ferin on the 
24th of April; the capture of the Dutch 
brig Echo by the cutter Sylvia in the Straits 
of Sunda on the 1] th of ril; the gallant 
boat attack by Captain Willoughby on the 
forts at Jacotel on the Ist o} ; the 
action of the Spartan with the Ceres, Fama, 
and Sparviére off Capri on the 3rd of May ; 
the Royalist’s capture in May and June; 
the Amphion’s capture of twenty-five ves- 
sels at Grao on the 29th of June; the gun- 
‘boat action at Amanthea on the 25th of 
July ; the capture of the Venus and re- 
capture of the Ceylon on the 18th of Sep- 
tember ; the boat attack in Basque Roads 
on the 27th of September ; the capture of 
the Sans Souci, Privateer, by the brig 
Briseis in the North Sea on October 14th ; 
the capture of the Cesar, privateer, by the 
corvette Blossom off Cape'Sicie on the 4th 
of November; the Port St. Mary affair on 
the 23rd of November; and the Diana’s 
ure of the Elize on Christmas Eve. 

chief medal action of 1812 were Sir 
William Hoste’s victory at Lissa over the 
boastful Dubourdieu, and Maxwell's cap- 
ture of the Pomone and Persanne. But in 
these affairs, grandly fought as they were, 
there were no special features. The other 
medal actions were the defence of the 
island of Anholt against the Danes in 
March ; the Arab’s capture of the Chasse 
Marees in April; the Minden’s Java vic- 
tory at Fort Marrack on the 30th of July ; 
the capture of the Danish brigs in the 
Jahda by the beats of the Quebec in 
August; the Hawke’s capture of the 
Heron—a most appropriate result as far 
as names went—on the 18th of August; 
the capture of Java by Stopford and Auch- 
muty in the same month; the Victory’s 
Danish gunboat affair in September ; the 
“on fought by the brigs Skylark and 


Loenst against the French gun-vessels off 
Calais on the 11th of November; and the 
Sultan’s capture of the Languedocienne on 
the 4th of ember. 

In 1812 the medal actions were the cap- 
ture of the French 74 Rivoli by the Vic- 
torious and Weasel on th. 22nd of February ; 
the gallant action of the biigs Rosario and 
Griflon with the Boulogne flotilla in March; 
the Maidstone’s capture of the French priva- 
teer on the 4th of April ; the destruction of 
the frigates Arienne and Andromaque by 
the Northumberland and Growler inside 
the Graul on the 22nd of May ; the Brave 


ON CARVING 


AKE an orange and cut round it with a 
yood sharp knife the following pattern, 
running the pattern right round, and give 


UU 


it six of the loops. Make each line about 


and Napoleon action on the 29th of May; 
Captain Stewart’s action against the Danes 
off Mardoe in July; the capture of the 
Ville de Caen privateer by the 10-gun 
schooner Sealark off the Start on the 2Ist 
of July; the Bacchante’s boat action near 
Rovigno on the Ist of September ; the 
Eagle's boat action at Maistro in the same 
month ; the Aboukir's attack on Mittan on 
Michaelmas Day ; and the capture of the 
privateer Ruse by the gun-brig Royalist on 
the 29th of December. 


(To be continued.) 


ORANGE-PEEL. 


| a pair of baskets hung together in festoons 
of their own 1. 

Having tried this in a simple way, try 
the more complicated pattern given here- 
with. Cut your orange-skin as in Fig. 1 
in single lines; then treble each line as in 
Fig. 2; then join the curves top and bottom 
in a sort of arctic or antarctic circle as 
in Fig. 3; and then cut away the orange 
between the lines as in Fig. 4. You must 


an eighth of an inch thick, and raise the 
loops from the white skin so as to stand 


1 2 
clear while you cut away the orange in half 
beneath them. Let your loops run as far 


up and down the orange as you can manage, 
and when the fruit is cut out you will have 


| be careful to make your cute clean and un- 
broken. You should raise the peel right up 


from the inner skin, and you must on no 
account cut across a wrong line. If you do 
the result will be unsatisfactory. But if 
the directions are followed carefully, and 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATE V. 


THE BLACKBIRD (T'urdus merula). 


Geographical District.—It is common, and 
generally distributed nearly all 
over Kuro) Is partially resident 
in the British Isles. It occurs in 
Palestine, Persia, Cashmere, and 
Afghanistan. 


Food.—Insects, spiders, bs, worms, fruits, 
and seeds 


Net—Bulky, round, or oval, according to 
it laced. It is formed 
ety ot Caster of erase and 
twigs together, and com- 
pacted ether with moss, and 
usually with an inner lining of 
mud in pellets, roots, dead leaves, 
slender grasses, etc. In the neigh- 
bourhood of houses the outside is 
sometimes disfigured by the inter- 
weaving of old rags and pieces of 
paper with the twigs and moss. 


Position ¢ Nest.—In petees, shrabe, and 
especially trained fruit trees 
in ementan. se holes of walls or 


Wember of Eggs.—¥our to six; generally 
five. 


- 2 
THE REED WARBLER (Acrocephalus\) 
streperus). 
Geographical District—In Europe as far 
i north as South Scandinavia, winter- 
/: ing in Africa. In Asia it ranges as 
« hale) far east as Turkestan. It has a moe 
limited range in the British Isles 
than the seage warbler. Is rare in 
Scotland and Ireland, 
Food.—Insects, worms, slugs, and snails. 
Nest.—A deep cup, formed of dried grasses 
and bents, or the flowering tops +t 
the reed, with sometimes a little 
moss and a fair sprinkling of col- 
webs, lined with fine grassy fibres. 
Position of Nest.—Interwoven with two or 
three growing reeds, usually three, 
sometimes loosely, sometimes firmly. 
In mill pools, broad dykes, fens, aud 
reedy banks of rivers and broads. 
Number of Eggs.—Kive to six. 
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the strips kept of uniform thiekness, not 
more than an eighth of an inch, a very 
puzzling-looking combination is arrived at, 
particulary when the orange becomes dry 
and wrinkled. 

Another way is to make the loops pointed. 
The attachments then form a series of 
diamonds. This reminds us of a way of 
attacking an orange by cutting a plain zig- 
zag round its equator and so getting a sort 
of egg-cup arrangement, in which the cups 


have vandyked edges. These cups can be | 
made to look lighter by cutting a trellis- 

work pattern on them before you turn them | 
back from the fruit. A good decoration for + 
Christinas trees is often made by cutting an | 
orange-skin in gores as if it were a balloon, | 
leaving a small portion of one of the poles 

uncut, and taking the orange out whole, 

leaving a six or eight-rayed flower like a | 
yellow lily. Such a flower with a small 


| 
candle alight inside really looks very well. | 


Lanterns of orange-peel are sometimes made 
by cutting the skin out in small holes, so 
as to make it look like a strong-box ; but 
the flower notion is much the most attrac- 
tive. In peeling oranges, or working with 
the peel in any way, be careful of one thing— 
do not allow any of the peel to drop on the 
floor or pavement or steps. There are more 
accidents caused by treading on orange-peel 
than by anything else in the records of the 
Accident Insurance Companies. 


AMONG THE SNAKES AND VIPERS. 


HE next capture was a common snake 
measuring over four feet in length; this 
reptile was placed in a x, which the 
** Brusher ” carried over his shoulder. The 
enake being harmless was not treated with 
the same precaution as were the vipers, 
which were secured in the tin boxes. 

From the ‘‘ Brusher” we obtained much 
information relative to the snakes and 
vipers in the New Forest. He stated that 
he had on only one occasion been bitten by 
@ viper, the bite being on the end of his 
finger. Instantly running a knife into this 
finger, he allowed it to bleed; he then 
rubbed in some adder’s fat, and suffered 
very little from the wound. In adder’s fat 
as a remedy for the bite of vipers he was a 
firm believer, and he showed us a small 
bottle full of adder’s fat, which he priced at 
@ guinea. Whether the beneficial effects 
of this fat are real or imaginary there was 
no evidence to prove. In the case stated 
there was no doubt that the free bleeding 
produced by the knife might have pre- 
vented any effects from the bite of the 
viper, the application afterwards of the fat 
proving nothing. 

Although the average tourist or visitor 
to the New Forest rarely sees a viper, yet 
there is no doubt that numbers of these 
reptiles still inhabit the locality. For- 
tunately the viper is not aggressive, and 
usually endeavours to escape when escape 
is possible. If, however, it should be trod- 
den on in such a manner that it can raise 
its head sufficiently high to bite, or if the 
hand were within aol the viper in self- 
defence would strike, and the effect of the 
poison, although not often fatal to man, is 
yet powerful enough to produce very bad 
effects. 

The interviews with ‘ Brusher” Mills 
were repeated, and some interesting days 
were passed, as he was a man who closely 
observed nature, and had a quick eye for 
moths, buttertlies, beetles, and other 
creatures, with whose habits he was 
thoroughly acquainted. 

Our attention having been called par- 
ticularly to snakes and vipers, I was able 
to supply my companions with the results 
of my personal experience in connection with 
various kinds of snakes, and in countries 
where these reptiles were large enough to 
be dangerous to man, even though unpro- 
vided with Powoncus fangs ; whilst those 
species which were poisonous were some- 
times aggressive, and a bite from one of 
them was deadly in its effects. 

It was whilst proceeding from Algoa Ba; 
to Graham’s Town, in South Africa, that 
had the first experience of a deadly snake. 
C was walking ehind the waggon, armed 
only with a stick, when the wagyon stopped, 
and I heard the Fingoe, who was guiding 
the leading oxen, calling out that a slang 
‘snake) was in the road. Running forward, 
[ perceived a few paces in front of the lead- 
ing oxen a snake about four feet long and 
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PART II. 


thicker than my arm. It was partly con- 
cealed by dust, and from it remaining im- 
movable I thought it must be dead, but on 
approaching it I noticed that ita body in- 
cre in size as the reptile puffed itself 
out. ‘Pas op” (‘‘take care”), shouted 
the Hottentot driver; but, advancing my 
stick, I was in readiness for any movement 
the reptile might make. Suddenly raising 
its head the snake turned partly towards 
me, but before it could make any further 
movement I struck it a severe blow just 
behind the neck, and as it tumbied over a 
few additional blows killed it. I then pro- 
ceeded to examine the reptile, and was sur- 
prised at its weight; its jaws were armed 
with poison fangs more than half an inch 
in length; its thick tail with no tapering 


in it giving, as far as my experience , 
one evidence of the venomous nature of the 
reptile. I was informed by the Dutch Boer 


who owned the Waggon at such a snake 
as this would by ita bite produce death in a 
man, horse, etc., etc., in two or three 
hours. 

Several varieties of poisonous snakes in- 
habit the frontier of South Africa, but in 
former times the true puff adder was the 
most common. Nearly a dozen of these 
reptiles I killed during as many months on 
the frontier ; but the true home of snakes 
was Natal, during the early days, when the 
inhabitants avons 16a and far between, an 
when the bush was rarely trodden by human 
beings. 

Among the narrowest escapes I have ever 
had from death by a snake occurred at 
Natal. At the town of D’Urban there 
resided a German naturalist who had a 
splendid collection of moths, butterflies, 
and beetles. On visiting his house one day 
T saw lying on the floor a large puff adder, 
its head turned towards the door, and 
coiled, as I thought, to represent life. I 
considered it an admirable example of the 
skill of the German in setting up these 
reptiles, and was about to examine it very 
closely, when the man opened the door of 
a back room and welcomed me. I at once 
complimented him on the skill which he 
had shown in stuffing the puff adder, but to 
my surprise he shouted, ‘‘ Keep back, he is 
alive!” I then noticed that the reptile had 
slightly changed its position, and realised 
the fact that this deadly snake was an in- 
truder. A few blows with a stick killed it, 
and some weeks after I saw the reptile 
stuffed and occupying much the same posi- 
tion as that in which I had first made ite 
acquaintance. 

mm one occasion, when out shooting, m 
dog found a puff adder on open ground. ¥ 
knew from his proceedings that he was 
occupied with a snake, and fearing that he 
would be bitten, I called to him and dis- 
mounted from my pony, in order to be able 
more safely to approach the reptile. I 
then found a large puff-adder, in whose 
mouth was an enormous toad. The hind 


legs of the toad were protruding from the 
adder's mouth, and were very active, whilst 
the body was down the throat of the re, 
tile. Under these conditions, the puff- 
adder could not use its poisonous fangs, so 
I watched it from a position so close that 
had the adder been unencumbered I sheuld 
probably have been bitten. Having made 
a few contortions, the puff-adder I saw was 
getting rid of the toad, so I broke the 
snake’s back with the stock of my gun and 
finished its career with a few blows from a 
stout stick. The toad waddled off, and 
though I watched it for nearly an hour, it 
did not seem much the worse for the visit 
it had paid to the puff-adder's throat. 

It having been considered desirable to 
widen one of the paths that led through 
the Berea bush, a party of thirty or forty 
Caffres were employed to cut down the 
trees and pull up the roota. As I was 
riding near this working party one mom- 
ing, I heard loud shouting, and, on riding 
up to the Caffres, found that in pulling up 
some of the roots they had come upon two 
large puff-adders. Fortunately none of the 
men had been bitten, though one Caffre had 
& narrow escape, as one of the adders had 
sprung at him, but a quick jump on the 
part of the man had carried him beyond the 
reptile’s epring. Ax these Caffres were not 

rovided with either assegais or knob- 
kerries, and not caring to approach the 
adders near enough to strike with a stick, 
they were hurling stones ut the two rep- 
tiles, but from a safe distance. Seeing 
that there was a probability of the two 
adders escaping. I made the Caffres stand 
clear, and shot first one, then the other of 
these deadly reptiles. One of these puff- 
adders was the largest I had seen; it mea- 
sured only about four feet six inches long, 
but it was so thick that it looked as 
as one of the Caffre’s legs above the knee. 
The vicious look of the reptile, as with 
raised head it turned from side to side as 
the stones were hurled at it, caused me to 
feel great satisfaction when a charge of 
buck-shot tumbled it over dead. 

Another serpent, nearly allied to the 

uff-adder, is the berg or mountain adder. 
tt is much smaller than the puff-adder, 
being rarely more than two feet in length, 
and its bite is said not to be certain to pro- 
duce death. I killed several of these rep- 
tiles in the vicinity of the Bushmans and 
Mooi rivers in Natal ; and one night, when 
camping out and sleeping ina tent, I had 
@ great fright produced by one of there 
creatures. Some time after the light was 
extinguished. I felt something moving 
under nry pillow. Jumping up and light- 
ing the canile, I procured a stick and 
tumed the pillow over, when a berg adder 
was seen lying under it. The body though 
short was thick, and the shape of the head 
and general appearance of the reptile 
plainly told of its poisonous character. 

(To te continued.) 
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WHITE 


Here White moves, and gives mate in 
three, playing 1, L a7+ (the + stands for 
check, and the ¢ for mate). The black K 
has four squares to move to. If to £8, White 
must play 2, K f6, and now if the black K 
moves to e8 White plays 3, Le7+; but if 
to ge. the mate follows with the L on g7. 
Tf Black plays 1, K to g8 or h8, White con- 
tinues with 2, K to f6 or g6, and mates with 
the L on g7. If at the first move the K goes 
to h6, the L must move to one of the four 
‘squares from b7 to e7, whereupon the K can 
only go to hd, and the finishing stroke is 
3,Lh7 4. The second move in this last 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS. 
PART IIL. 


variation could not be L f7, for Black would 
be stalemated and the game would be a 
draw ; if, however, there had been a black 
P on b4 or d3 White would be obliged to 


j play 2, L f7, and then 3, L g6+. 


If on the diagram it were Black’s turn to 
play, there would follow 1, K f8, K {6; 
2, Ke8, Ld5, or d2; 3, K £8, Ld8 +. White's 
second move might as well be L a7. If 
1, Kh7, K f6, or L g2. If 1, K h6, L g8, 
and mate next move. 

White, having the move, requires for 
these three pieces the greatest number of 
moves—nine—when the black K stands on 
e6, the white K on al, and the white L on 
bl. (See problem No. 209, Vol. x., page 
592, and Vol. xI., page 111.) 

Changing on the diagram the L into the 
M, the play is this :—1,M a7 t, K f8; 2, K e6, 
K g8; 3, K f6, K h8; 4, K g6, K 28; 5, M a8t. 
If 1,—K h6; 2, M b7, K hd; 3, Mh7+. In 
the most unfavourable position White re- 
quires about sixteen moves. 

The greatest number of moves for the two 
N’s on the two colours is about eighteen. 
If on the diagram the N’s be on a2 and a3, 
the play is :—1, K g5, K h7 (or variation q) ; 
2, _ 

5, 


f8, Kh8; 3, Kf6, Kh7; 4, K f7, Kh8; 

» N g7 t, K h7; 6, N bl 7.—(q) K h8; 

2, K f6, K h7; 3, N £8, K h8; EKER: 

5, N bl t, K h8; 6, N g7t. 

It is sometimes advantageous to promote 

a P, not to the L, but into a minor officer. 

For instance, if the black K be on a8, the 

white K on c5, and a white P on c7, mate 

follows in three moves, thus:—J, K c6, 
K a7; 2, Pc8 M, K a6; 3, M a8}. 


Iu 


a b d e f h 
Wititr 


T> pieces, 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Sometimes a speedy mate can be given by 
a sacrifice, thus on the above diagram :— 
1, Le8 t, K es (or y); 2, K eb, any move; 
3, P h8 L t.--(q) kK 2, Lds +t, K c6; 
3, Ld The P e4 serves a double pur- 
Reve: namely, to prevent a check from the 

{ on the seconil move, and to give a support 
to the L, when the K moves to c6. 

Other pretty sacrifices are contained in 
the following positions : 


(To be continued.) 


“St. Peter's, Mazagon, 
“ Bombay, 
“January 18th, 1889. 
‘DEAR Mag. EDITOR,—The St. Peter's of the follow- 
‘ing song in a school in Bombay, the lads of which 
played eighteen matches in J883, and won sixteen 
of them ; and they would like their English brothers 
to know that not even an Indian sun, with the poe- 
sibility of sunstroke and fever, can quench their 
enthusiasm for cricket. I can also assure you that 
the B. O. P. is thoroughly appreciated here, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“WILLIAM Brown, 
Captain.” 


ST. PETER’S CRICKETERS. 
Tune—“ HEARTS OF OAK." 


1 


“WE lads of St. Peter's, all cricketers true, 
Obedient lads to our good captain's rule ; 
With honour and valour we've played the year 
through, 
For none are 80 brave as the lads of our school. 
Chorus—Plucky boys are our boys! 
Hardy sons of strong men! 
We always are ready, steady, 
boys, steady! 
We'll play and will conquer 
again and again. 


2 
Come, stand up, my lads, mind we play with straight 


bat, 
And sixes hit freely all over the ground ; 
‘Our cutting and driving, our vigour and style, 
In play of the Reads and the Graces are found. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


3. 
Come, bow] up, my lads, change your pitch and your 
break, 
Your shooters send in with Australian pace ; 
With yorkers and length-balls, you bow! with your 
heads, 
And wicket and bail on the turf find a place. 


4. 
Come, field up, my lads, watch the ball with your 
might, 
And always be ready, and back up, and catch ; 
Our throwing and stopping, our quickness aud skill, 
Will do a great deal to win every match. 


5 
Now, do nobly, lads, in the school and through life, 
Be manly and brave in the battle for right ; 
For God and for duty meet every foe, 
‘And labour to conquer iu armour of light. 


THE OLD HOME. 


I've seen the old, old homestead, 
And the pool beside the door, 

And the dear old-fashioned fire-place, 
That well could hold a score, 

And the corner in the chimney 
Where at our dear old dad, 

Quite forty years ago, boys, 
When I was quite a lad. 


T seem to see us children 
As we gathered round the fire, 
‘When mother was at market 
And father at work for ‘squire ; 
And through the wide old chimney 
‘The twinkling stars we'd see, 
While the wind would roar around us 
With savage energy. 


And Tom would tell us stories, 
Till we all were quite afraid 

That a ghost behind the settle 
Would jump from out its shade ; 

And we'd eat our nuts and apples 
Which we'd gathered long ago, 

And watch the flickeriug firelight 
Cast its shadows to and fro. 


And George and Sister Sarah 
‘Their carols then would sing, 

And their clear aud tuneful voioes 
Through the dear old house would ring: 

Then we'd try to guess what muther 
Would bring us from the fair— 

Would she bring us nuts or apples, 
Or something new to wear! 


Father has finished working, 
‘And mother’s come from town, 
In the old churchyard we laid them 
When the leaves were turning brown ; 
And George and Sister Sarah 
Sing thelr carols up above, 
And are the guardian angels 
To the deur ones whom they love. 
J. W. KOBINSON. 
Mere, Knutsford. 


JEREMIAH McMELODY JONES. 
By W. P. M. BLACK, B.L. 


JEREMIAH McMelody Jones 
Can sing in the dulcetest tones, 

He can trill like a skylark, 

And go just as high, mark, 
Which every one hearing him owns, 
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And if you should ask me how low 
The said Jeremiah can go, 

He often goes flat, 

And I ask you fi that 
Imn't very exceedingly 80? 


And it would be undoubtedly wrong 
Not to state in the course of our song 
He has sung with the waite, 
Who says which also states 
That his voice is arousiugly strong. 


Nay, no band of saxehorns and trombones, 
Or of niggers with banjos and hones, 
Or of twenty good bagpipes with drones 
Could, so folks declare, 
In the slightest compare 
In power with the voice of J. Jones. 


Bat in spite of his great strength of lung, 
And his lithe epiglottis and tongue, 

He has had a reverse, 

Which I'll shortly rehearse, 
For the good of the old and the young. 


In response to his ardent desire 

He a member was made of a choir, 
Where he groaned in the bass 
Till quite red in the face, 

Dressed up in his Sunday attire. 


But the leader at him took a spite, 

For the choir were all wrong and he right, 
When he quite alone 
Sang a full semitone 

Below them one wet Sunday night. 


And the leader, so hard was his heart, 
Got a new devotee of the art 

‘To take poor Jerry's place, 

And though folks called it base, 
He said he was “taking his part.” 


Sr seiete— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


On TEACHING Birps TRIcks. 


The professor of natural history at a well- 
known University college writes: ‘In the 
very interesting article on ‘ Birds that Sing, 
and all About Them,’ in the B. O. P., p. 474, 
Dr. Stables seems to think that a goldtinch 
needs ‘apparatus’ to be taught to draw 


water, and that the learning is ‘cruelty to 
the birdie.’ The following experience of 


mine proves that it is not so by any means. 
We bought a young bird in January, so wild 
that on our approach it flew wildly round 
the cage. We hung the cage low, and by 
patience, after the bird got used to our 
proximity, induced it to take groundsel, 
first held at stem’s length, then between 
the fingers, finally from the lips. We used 
to let him out freely, and he would perch on 
the loaf next me at breakfast. is perch 
projected through the wires, and here was 
his favourite seat when at liberty. Then I 
tried hanging a bit of groundsel by a short 
string to the projecting stick. After in- 
spection he pulled it up with his beak. On 
lengthening the string with a fresh bit of 
his preferred weed, I had the pleasure and 
interest of seeing him pull up the string 
with his beak till the flower-head was 
within reach, catching the slack after each 
pull with one foot and then transferring it 
to the other, so that the coils were quite 
neat. 

‘* Poor Goldie | A day or two after the cat 
killed you ; many a tear was shed, and you 
had a fine funeral.” 

M. M. H. 


Correspondence 


Dick 11f.—Many of the badges were given in “The 
Colours of the British Army” in our tenth volume; 
all of them are given in ‘How we are Governed,” 
published by #, Warne and Co. 


A. C. HorTH.—You will find how to make a graph 
in “Indoor Games.” It is too long to describe 
here. 


STAMP. ainp Collector” is published by 
F. J. Abbott, 293, Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ini- 
nois, U.S.A. 2. The reason Is that “ tonnage” has 
probably nothing to do with weight. It is a 
matter of measurement only; and it has always 
been a matter of measurement. Jt should really 
be spelt “tunnage,” as it meant the number of 
casks of wine—‘‘tuns” of wine.—that could be got 

to the vessel's hold. And it was originated 
solely for the purposes of taxing the cargoes, 


I. REDDIHAUGH.—1. The piece of soft iron at the 
end of the contact-breaker may be square or 
round, preferably the latter—a disc (not a ring! 
three-eighths of an inch in diameter. 2 About 
three or four ounces of paraffin wax will probavly 
be enough. 3. It is not necessary to insulate the 
second layer of the primary wire from the first by 
Paratfined paper, as in the case of the secondary 
wire; the cottun alone saturated with wax will 
afford sufficient insulation. 4. Perry's paper fas- 
teners can be obtained from most stationers, price 
one penny each. They are made for binding 
papers together, und consist of two metal discs, to 
the centre of one of which a screw is attached 
which fits a flange in the other, so that the latter 
can be tightly screwed down ou the papers placed 
between them. 


A ReaDgR OF B. 0. P.—“ Hints on Home and Farm 
Favourites” gives goats as well as all pets in crea- 
tion, price 1s. You may get a goat (Nanny) in 
milk from 30s. 

F. G. KITCHENER. —The Westmaria is the best. 
J. W. Riley, Kendal. 


POMERANIAN.—Naldire's or Spratt’s worm powders 
for dogs. We do not know the oil you refer to. 


G, SM1TH.—This boy bites his finger-nails, and wants 
acure Punch would say, “Don't.” This advice 
is goud, but not somplete enough. G. 8. might 
have his hands tied behind his back. That would 
do it. Ur let him wear gloves and smear the 
finger-tips with mustard ; or, better still, wear a 
respirator studded with needles, the points to the 
front. Next! 


A HowTH BEAD+R. — Not for days. Something 
wrong. 


LIONEL.—We think Iliffe and Son, 98, Fleet Street, 
have a book on Athletics, 1s. 


Dunivs.—Charing Cross foot-bridge is 1,350ft. long : 
so that the statement that it measures a quarter 
of a mile is within the mark. 


F. B. C.—Never heard that before. 


M. WILLIAMS and CaNIs. — Consult a vet. Too 
serious for home treatment. 


THIODON.—-Whenever yon get up take your tub. 
Lave face and brow till thoroughly cold, then 
jump in and sponge all over for one minute. No 
longer. 


J.G. HATCHARD, from following our advice in 
Domnas, nets about £10 a year from his fowls, Let 
other boys take note, Thanks for letter. 


HECTOR.—May is the best month for sitting hens, 
but frum spring to autumn will do, . 


SMILEY.—In “ Exchange and Mart.” 


SNAPPING TURTLE.—A starling for all kinds of 
conicalities. 


DIsTRkSsED. — Yes, it is possible your heart is 
affected. Anyhow, you must not “spurt” to bring 
on palpitation. Train gradually. Begin walking, 
and increase the distance every day, taking a run 
now and then. 


A. J. T.—1. No, they will not mate. 
birds would agree, but not thrive. 
not nearly big enough. 


Sam GARSIDE.—1. Cycling is the best of exercises. 
2, Any of the Safeties, from #12 to £20. 3. It is 
dangerous for a lad of sixteen to try reducing his 
weight. 4. Do not eat much flour food, and avoid 
sugar in every forin. 


ARTHUR A. KEW.—1. A glass of hot water first thing 
in the morning with a squeeze of lemon in it. 
2. Ahout fifteen drops of glycerine in water thrice 
a day, and care in diet, with exercise and the 
morning tub, will cure your indigestion. 


SNARLY.—1. Spratt's cure for worms or Naldire'’s 
worm powders are the best. 2. There is no cure 
for distemper in dogs; they must be no 
through it. 


RICHARD WHITEHEAD.—Thanks. Very remarkable. 
But we know of many instances of dogs and cats 
finding their way home after having been conveyed 
away by train, especially collie degs. 


2. Yes, the 
The aviary is 


ToMMY. —Price of tame jackdaw about 28. 6d. Look 
in columns of ‘Exchange and Mart.” 


MEDICUS. —1, There are unqualified and qualified 
assistants. Medical ntudents in their third year 
who have a good knowledge of dispensing are 
often the former. 2 A degree or licence from 
some authorised medical college or university. 


LAURA.—1. Certainly ; we are always pleased to be 
of usc to girls as well as boys. 2 No; not too old 
8. Ifinclined for fat, avoid flour food, potatoes, 
and sugar. 4. Indian clubs aud ‘dumbbells. Three 
pounds’ weight better than four pounds. 5. Bad 
do not exercise to fatigue. 6. Four feet six inches 
is a good leap for a girl. 

RUTHRA.—Grain, bread-and-milk, and canary-seed 
for mice. 


LT. F.—1. How funny! Butch has a hole in it and 
the bunnies come out! Get a good hutch. See 
reply to RuTHKA. 2. You are not far wrong abou 
the pony. 

AYLLYRROYDD.—Our Welsh wants rubbing up un 
fortunately. You can yet a porrot for 15s. from 
creas of Liverpool; but an acclimatised bird wil 
coat £5. 


Five Cramps and Other “Swimmists.”—1. Train ir 
the water and out of it. Keep pegging away, ai 
poor Webb used to say. Dumb-bells, cycling, ant 
running. 2. Do not walk hard, nor eat before go 
ing into the water. 3. Massage or kneading anc 
rubbing of the legs every day, or shoulders, if th 
cramp comes there, will tend to prevent it. Oil 
ing the body does good. Thanks for your merry 
letter. We love laughing lads, 


PIGEON BREAST and Others. — Consult a doctor 
Live well and regularly, study purity of bedy anc 
mind, and avoid all advertising quacks. 


Doctor.—Like almost every other profession, th 
medical is over-full. It holds out inducements of : 
livelihood, but not of a career. You should writ: 
to one of the Scotch Universities for scale of fees 
etc. Living in Aberdeen or St. Andress is cheepe 
than in England, but the examinations are stitf. 


G. ¥. B.—Pen the rabbits up to fatten, and fea 
oftener on good farinaceous food, with very litt) 
green food. 


A. M. D. G.—1. Only by practical experience. 4 
cock canary is more pert, shapely, and bold, an 
he sings. 2 Almost any birds will breed in'con 
finement if aviary is large enough. 8 We hav 
not seen Caiter’s mixture, but have heard it i 


VIOLIN.—Yes, cod-liver oil will do you good if yo 
can digest it easily. If not, extract of malt ap 
oil. Ask for the Kepler solution. Sfoderate exei 
cise and cold bath of a morning. Glad to hea 
your mother likes the B. 0. P. We have mau 
thousands of lady readers. 


INQUIRER.—See answer to VIOLIN. Do likewit« 
No, why should you leave off reading the B. 0. 1 
because you are twenty? Wait till you are ninct; 


E. NEWTON.--Monkeys are strapped round the loin! 
not the peck. 

A. E. G.—You ought to be able to get the solutic 
at any “nat at's shop. Waterton used corr 
sive sublimate. It is a most deadly poison. 


DovuntTruL.—Certainly, rupture disqualifies fer tt 
army. 

ARTHUR J. 8.—1. the water once a fortnig! 
in winter and once a week in summer. Feed ¢ 

2. ‘Hints about Home and Far 

Favourites,” 1s, (Warne, publisher). 3. Ye 

4. Piggott's, of 117, Cheapside, best for cricket set 

dumab-bells, Indian clubs, etc. 


D. DowMAN and C. 0. F.—See answer to ARTAU 
J.8. The book mentioned tells all about ferre 
and everything else. Giving advice about trai 
ing terriers would occupy too much space. 


W. H, EVANS.—Angora rabbits want regular grout 
ing. 


W. H. H.—Too old for the Royal Navy. 


RB. R. HOARE. — Bread-and-milk and roots and 1 
kinds of green food for cavies. 


ONE WHO SUFFERS, HUMPHREY DEXTER, and Othe! 
—Too serious ; consult a doctor. 


OTTo.—Feed the canary only on canary-seed ai 
summer rape, two of the former to one of tl 
latter, and he will sing if there be any song in hil 
Give uo dainties. 


SonosTER.—Your feeding is wrong. Vide answer 
OTTo. 


BEN Kamsa.—No, do not wash your rabbits; b 
well, and keep the hutch extra clean. 
REcITER.—You are out of form. Get the tonic ta 


loids made by Burroughs and Wellcome, and ta 
one twice a day. 


JoHN HovaH. — Pigeons breed in spring the fil 
year. Keep tumblers. ra 

LH. WILLIAM (Toronto.)— Always pleased to be 
from America. No; tattoo marks can only 
removed by the knife. 


No. 546.—Vol. XI. Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.} 


SIR. LUDAR: 


A "PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN EI 
By T. or Bar REED, 


Author of “The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name," 
“The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” ete. ete. 


“The bottom step was missing.” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—HOW MASTER WALGRAVE FELL SHORT OF TYPE. 


wz the poet had to tell might 


never have been known had he 


not chanced to hear me speak to the | 


maiden one day of Turlogh Luinech 
O'Neill, her father, and the Lady Can- 
tire, her step-dame. He pricked up his 
ears at the names. 

“ Has Fortuna then reserved it to her 
mortal favourite to discover in my mis- 
tress, my paragon of all virtue, the 
lady Rose O'Neill. My Hollander, why 
this churlish secrecy 1 why told ye not 
as much before?” 


“Why,” said I, “IT supposed you knew + 
the name of the lady you call your mis- | 


tress.” 
“Groundling !” 


said he, “a poet 


needs no name but Love and Beauty. | 


But had I known this lady was she you 
say, I had relieved my mind of a 
notable piece of news for her ear.” 

“Say on, sir Poet,” said the maiden, 
who had approached and heard these 
last words. 

“ Know then, mistress mine,” said he, 
“and thank not this voiceless dabbler 
in ink for the mercy, that travellin 
not a week before I reached London, 
chanced into the company of a. stranger 
who fell captive to my wit, and dis- 
played so lively a tooth for the sweets 

‘arnassus—to wit, my poesy—that, 
hearing I was about to issue the same 
in print, prayed me enrich him with a 
copy. The which I condescended to 
promise him. Being thus established 
in a brotherhood of poetic kinship, we 
opened our hearts one to another. And 
in our talk he confessed to me that he 
was an Irish gentleman in the service 
of one Turlogh Luinech O'Neill, a 
notable chieftain in the Isle of the 
Saints ; and that he travelled to Lon- 
don on an errand to no less a man than 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to re- 
port to him the death and burial of one 

ady Cantire, an aged servant of her 
Majesty, and sometime wife to the said 
‘Purlogh” 

This was news indeed; and the 
maiden’s face flushed with many 
mingled emotions as she heard it. 

“Can it be true?” said she. “Sir 
Poet, tell me briefly what else this 
gentleman had to tell of my father ?” 

“Nay, mistress mine, I can remember 
little else ; for I was thinking not of 
his master, but his poetic tooth ; not of 
his defunct mistress, but of my_ livin, 
muse. Yet, stay, he told me the ol 
man was desolate, his sons being all 
established elsewhere, and his 2ne 
daughter lost. By which I take-it, he 
spoke of thy celestial self. And strange 
indeed if the loss of such a one were not 
as blindness itself to one who hath 
looked in thy resplendent face.” 

“Humphrey,” said the maiden, turn- 
ing from the poet to me, and taking 
Jeannette’s little hand in hers. “This 
news means much to me. If it be true 
I must to my father.” 

A cloud that sweeps over the April 
sun could hardly have cast the gloom 
which did this little speech on us who 
heard it. For the maiden, lady as she 
was, had become a sister to us. 

Yet she was resolved; and under- 
standing that the poet had remembered 


where he might hear of this gentleman 
in London to deliver to him his poem, 
she begged me to go with the man of 
verse and find him out, and if possible 
bring him to her. 

Which I did with no great difficulty. 
For the Irishman—who seemed a sort 
of steward of Turlogh’s household—was 
still in his lodgings, waiting an audience 
with the Secretary’s secretary. And 


when he heard who it was had sent me, ! 


he fell on his knees and thanked the 
saints for vouchsating his master this 
great mercy ; and, never looking twice 
at the poet, he came with me joytully to 
the maiden. 

It was all as the poet had reported. 
And the fellow had somewhat more to 
say. Which was that when the Lady 
Cantire, now six months ago, had 
returned home to die, she had confessed 
to her lord her wickedness with respect 
to the maiden, whom she fully believed, 


despite her flight, to be in the clutches | 


of the wicked English captain, who had 
vowed to move heaven and earth to find 
her, and (as had been reported) had been 
as good as his word. 
hard to forgive his lady this great 
wrong, and since her death had longed 
for his child as he had never longed be- 
fore. Furthermore, being now old and 
ast fighting, he and his old foe, Sorley 
joy, had become friends, anc all was 
quiet in the country of the Glyns. 
There was naught to be said to all 
this, and the maiden, though the tears 
stood in her eyes as she spoke, told us 


‘urlogh found it , 


she must leave us and go home to her ; 


father. 


It went hard with me then. For my 


duty to Ludar seemed to demand that ‘ 


I should see the maiden safe to her 
journey’s end. Yet, while a shred of 

ope remained that he still lived, how 
dare I quit the place I wasin? Besides, 
my master every day had more need of 
my service for his secret printing, and 
was indeed so restless and nervous con- 
cerning the work, that he even grudged 
my walking out of an evening, or steal- 
ing an hour now and again in the com- 
pany of my sweet Jeannette. 

But one day the maiden called me to 
her, and said, 

“Humphrey, you have been a friend 
and a brother to me. I have two things 
to ask of you now. One I even com- 
mand, the other I beg as a precious 
boon.” 

“ Before you ask,” said I, “I will obey 
the command, for you have a right to 
command anything; and I will grant 
the boon, for nothing I can give you 
can come up to what I would fain give 
you. 

She smiled gently at that, and said, 

“Wait till you hear, Humphrey. My 
command is that you quit not London 
at present.” 

“T understand,” said I, “and had al- 
ready resolved that only your command 
should move me hence. 

“That makes me happier,” said she, 
with p sigh of relief. “Now for the 
boon. What if I asked you to spare me 
Jeannette for a season ?” 

I think I looked so taken aback by 
that, that she had it on her lips to take 


back the request. But I recovered my 
self in time. “What says she?” 
asked. 

“T have not asked her,” said she. 

“T will ask her, then,” said I, and w 
went together to where Jeannette si 
waiting tor us. 

“Jeannette,” said I, “this maide 
asks me to lend her the most preciot 
thing I possess. Say, shall I do 50!” 

“Yea, Humphrey, and with a willin 
heart.” 

“Then, sweetheart,” said I, kissin 
her, _ I will even lend her thee.” 

* * 


It surprised me that when it came t 
asking my master and mistress the 
gave their leave after but a short pa 
ley ; for the two maids were so bour 
together, and the lot of the one was : 
pitiful and desolate, that it seeme 
after all, not too great a boon to as 
and when Jeannette herself seconde 
the request, and I encouraged it, the 
yielded. 

In truth, my master was just then 
full of his work and of the peril he ra 
that I think he was all the better dl: 
posed to see one of his family th 
provided for. Besides, he might safe 
reckon on the more work from me, wh: 
I should have naught to tempt 1 
nightly from my case. As for my m 
tress, she was already making ready 
take her younger children to v 
gossip of hers, one Mistress Crane ; 
it eased her of some little difficulty 
tind her party lightened by one for 
Season. 

So all fell out well for the maid 
and sorrowfully forme. Yet, when s 
reproached herself for her selfishness 
robbing me of my sweetheart, I had r 
the heart to show her all I felt. 
sooth, this maiden needed a friend a 
comforter sorely ; and how was she 
fare on that long troublesome journ 
with no comrade but a rough man, a 
perchance a half-witted poet? For { 
poet, vowing that Aphrodite sho 
never need for a gallant, nor a maic 
in distress her knight, begged so hz 
to go too, that she was fain to yi 
and admit him of the party. 

*Twas late in March when our ho: 
was left desolate. On the last eveni 
before they went she asked me to 1 
her and_Jeannette once again on 
river. I guessed why she asked, < 
needed no telling which course to ta 

And _ as our boat lay on the o 
beneath the shadow of that gloo 
Tower, she looked up long and w 
fully, as one who takes a long f: 
well. Then with a sigh she motio: 
to me to turn the boat's head and ; 
home. 

Not a word did any of us say dur 
that sad voyage. Only, when 
reached home and I handed her f; 
the boat, she said, 

_ “Humphrey, Iam glad you are st 
ing near him.” 

So, then, I discovered, she belie 
him living still, and that I should 
him again. 

That night, as Jeannctte and I st 
in the garden watching the moonbe 
play on the water, and feeling 
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hearts very heavy at the parting that 
¥astocome, we heard the splashing of 
aoarat the riverside, and presently a 
ma stepped up the bank and stood 
before us, saluting. At first I was so 
sartled that my hand went to my belt, 
andIhad out my sword in a twinkling. 
but I sent it home again directly 1 
han his voice, and recognised not an 
enemy, but that same Jack Gedge whom 
ludar had charged long ago at Dunluce 
tosee to the maiden. 

Only two days since, he told us, had 
Jebeen let out of Rochester gaol, when 
tehad gone forthwith to Canterbury, 
and heard from mine host at the Ori- 
tame that a certain printers’ ‘prentice, 
4yname Dexter, if any one, could tell 
him what had befallen the nunnery 
maiden. Whereupon he had travelled 
all the way to London ina day, and had 
not been able to hear of me. But, 
spring us just now in a boat, as he stood 
near London Bridge, he had taken craft 
and followed us, and here he was, ready 

totake up his charge, and, whether we 
willed it or not, look after the maiden. 

This was a great joy to us all, not 
least of all to the maiden herself, to 
whom it seemed like a message from an 
absent one. 

So it came to pass, when on the mor- 
row the travellers started westward, 
there were five of them. And me- 
thought if any harm came to those two 
fair women with such champions to 
giard them, it would indeed go hard 
with all, 

They had not been gone three days, 
and the desolate house, occupied only 
by me and my master, seemed_as void 
and dull as ever, when one afternoon 
~ho should step into the shop but a fine 
gentleman whom I had never seen 
tefore, but whom I guessed to be no 
friend, so soon as I saw him. 

-I am told,” said he, “that an honest 
‘prentice, one Dexter, dwelleth here.” 

-You be told very right,” said I, 
atflecting to be as simple as he wished 
we. “Tam he.” 

“To be sure, honest fellow,” said he, 
“we have met before.” 

- Where might that be?” asked I. 

~No matter where,” said he ; “but I 
aemember you for a fine honest fellow. 
Aud, indeed, ’tis for that reason J am 
«me. I have but lately lost my ser- 
vant, a drunken scoundrel, whom I am 
‘well rid of. And hearing from more 
if.an one a likely report of you, and 
x-owing myself that you are the sort 
t fellow I need—honest, strong in 
Le arm, and quick of wit—I resolved 
: offer you the service. And as for 
wage. if you will come, marry, I value a 
pad servant so well that there shall be 
ko question betwixt us on that score. 

“te is a purse for thy first month’s 
rviee ; and if you be the man I take 
i1 for, you shall have the like each 
# 1th you serve me.” 

~Tam mightily beholden to you,” said 

. caping at the money and smelling 
S4iainy Init all. ‘And by your leave, 
sir Captain, what may be your ser- 
Soe 3? 

~Easy enough for a lad of thy mettle. 

deed; whether you take my service or 

» you shall keep that purse, provided 

4 tell me where a certain maiden, 

ard to the Lady Cantire and daughter 

. the O'Neill, is now ?” 


Now I guessed whose messenger I 
talked with, and what his business 
might be with me. 

t surprised me that he came to the 

int so quickly. But the greedy way 

fingered his money deceived him, and 
he supposed me won already. 

“And how should I know aught of 
her?” said I. 

“Come now,” said he, “’tis I am here 
to ask you questions, not you me. If 
you want not the money you need not 
answer. There be others whose tongues 
it can loosen. So hand it back.” 

Hereupon I feigned to be in a mon- 
strous panic, and said, 

“Nay, Sir Captain, I said not that I 
did not know of her. But why do you 
ask? I desire not any harm to the 
maiden, for she hath been good to me.” 

“Harm?” said he. “What do you 
take me for? I am commanded to 
deliver her a jewel, bequeathed by her 
step-dame, and if you refuse to answer 
me, it is not I, but you, who do her 
harm.” 

“Your pardon,” said I, “but there be 
so many evil-disposed persons in the 
world, and the maiden is so very fair.” 

“Come,” said he, getting impatient, 
“where is she?” 

“Alas!” said I, “she is not here. I 
heard of her indeed not long since in 
Kent.” 

“Yes, and where?” he asked, getting 
excited. 

“Twas in Canterbury, where she hid 
from one Captain Merriman.” 

He looked at me hard ; but I looked 
so simple, and fingered the money so 
greedily, he suspected naught. 

“ Where is she now?” he asked again. 
“Look you, captain,” said I, gettin 
close with him, “if you truly mean well 
by this maiden, I shall tell you where 
to look for her. Only you must keep 
it close, and, above all things, tell it not 
to this Captain Merriman, whom I 
would_like to spit with my sword, 

bah I catch hi ae 

“Yes, yes,” said he, eagerly, “I know 
him nok Where is she ?” 

“In faith,” said I, “if you seek her 
you must be quick, for a week hence 
she may be flown.” 


“Where is it?” he asked, impa- 
tiently. 
“-Tis—but the name slips me. Yet, 


our patience, captain, I have a paper 
t will fetch.” 

And I left him and wrote hurriedly 
on a paper, “Pont-Marie, at Calais, in 
France.” 

“Look you, captain,” said J, “ you are 
to go to the place named here. ’Tisacross 
seas, ?in told, in France. I can tell you 
no better than this paper. I pray you 
breathe not to the maiden, if you see her, 
that’twasI told youwheretolook forher, 
for she would be vexed, as would others 
I know of. And to prove I am honest, 
here, take thy purse, for I will never 
touch it till you tell me you have found 
her and given her the jewel. As for thy 
service, I will think of that betwixt now 
and the day I see you again. Therefore, 
I pray you, appoint no servant mean- 
while. And remember, not a word to 
the maiden how you came to find her.” 

He took me for a simple fool, and 
went off very content with the paper in 
his sleeve, and leaving the purse with 
me. So I knew I was rid of him and 


his fellow dog, Merriman, for well-nigh 
two weeks; and by that time the 
maiden and her party would be beyond 
all reach. As to what would happen 
when they returned from their trip— 
well, I had two hands and a sword as 
well as others. 

But whether they came back or not I 
know not, for weeks went by and I 
forgot all about them, when one night, 
as my master and I worked secretly 
with closed door at the press—I feeling 
very desolate to know that the whole 
house was empty, and that were I to 
open the parlour door there would 
meet me no merry note of singing from 
a sweet voice Wwithin—while we worked 
thus, I say, there came a rustling at the 
threshold, and presently a piece of 
paper was thrust under the door. By 
the dim rushlight we took and read it. 
It said simply this: 

Have a care, Walgrave! The Wolfe 
provwleth o' nights. 

“What make you of that?” asked I 
of my master. 

“It comes from_a friend,” said he, 
“with evil news. For ever since this 

reedy John Wolfe was appointed 
Beadle of the Company in room of 
Timothy Ryder, he hath had a jealous 
eye on me; and being an old offender 
himself, he is like to have no terms 
with others who do as he once did. 
Humphrey, our hands are too far gone 
in this business to pull back now; 
therefore, Wolfe or no Wolfe, we must 
end it.” 

“And how 2” said I, “since he will be 
here to-morrow, and find two presses 
where there should be but one; and the 
libels hanging here yet damp from the 
printing ?” 

“He must find neither,” said my 
master. “We have time yet to give 
him the slip.” 

Then he told me how it was ar- 
ranged, should this mischance befall, 
which he had expected long since, that 
the secret press and stuff pertaining to 
it should be removed to Mistress Crane’s 
house near the Dowgate (where Mistress 
Walgrave now lodged), and thence 
taken secretly to her country house at 
Moulsey. And since there was no time 
to lose, we set-to then and there to take 
the press to pieces and bestow it and 
the printed sheets in barrels, which, 
when all was done, my master bade me 
trundle to the river’s edge and place on 
a wherry, and so convey to Dowgate. 

The which with much sweat and 
labour I accomplished, and about eight 
of the clock next morning delivered 
them at Mistress Crane’s Thouse: who 
asked no question, but gave me a six- 
pence for my pains, and bade me return 
at once the way I came. 

Now you must know, so soonas I was 
back in my boat, I pitched that six- 
pence into the Thames. For although 
to please Jeannette’s step-father, and 
because [ wished well to my Church, I 
had lent myself to this business, I liked 
it not, and remembered it each day in 
my prayers asa thing to be forgiven. 
So that I could not take Mistress 
Crane’s sixpence, and hoped the throw- 
ing of itaway would stand somewhat to 
my favour. 

I had not been an hour at work that 
morning, when in comes John Wolfe 
with hungry maw, and demands to 
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search the house. Which my master 
craftily tried to put him off; thereby 
making John the more sure that he was 
on aright scent. At last Master Wal- 
grave yielded and bade him take his 
will. So after overlooking the usual 
room, and finding naught there dis- 
orderly, he walks me with a smack of 
his lips to where the reams stood piled 
on the secret door. And with great 
labour and puffing he and _ his men set- 
to to move them, with no help from us. 
And the door being thus uncovered, he 
calls for a light and goes below. 

Now, my master, whether of purpose 
or by chance, so soon as the cellar had 
been cleared the night before, had Jet 
run some water over the floor, which, by 
standing there, had made a pretty 
slough in the place. And Master Wolfe 
not knowing as well as we did that the 
bottom step of the ladder was awanting, 
fell flat on his face into the mire, and 
lay there spitting and kicking a round 
five minutes before we above had the 
good fortune te hear him. 


I went below to help him up—and it 
was sad to see so great a man in so 
brave a livery so befouled! Instead of 
thanking me for my pains he vowed 
this was a trick put on him, and that 
some he knew should smart for it. But 
for all that, he found neither press nor 
forme nor printed sheet contrary to 
regulation—no, not by searching the 
whole house over, even to my sweet 
Jeannette’s deserted chamber. 

When he inquired where Mistress 
Walgrave and the children were gone, 
my master bade him go packing, and 
concern himself with fis own. business 
and not hinder honest men in theirs. 
So John Wolfe and we parted not too 
good friends, he threatening to be even 
with us yet, and we bidding him go 
wash his face and get a change of rai- 
ment. 

“Twas in good time we were warned,” 
said my master, after he was gone. 
“ Yet still Iam ina great strait. For 
what can a press and paper do if we 
have no type? I durst not use this I 


have here, for it will be known. And 
from no one else can [ borrow it, for 
those that be not jealous of me are too 
timid of his Grace to lend letter for 
such a cause. Humphrey, type I must 


have, if not from at home, from 
abroad.” 
“What!” said I. “From whom 


abroad will you get any ?” 

“My wife hath kinsmen in the town 
of Rochelle, who be printers. I have 
had type from them already, but not 
enough.” 

“But how will you get it now?” I 
asked. ‘“ Who will fetch it?” 

“T think you will, Humphrey,” said 


he. 

“TI!” Teried. “No, master. I would 
serve you in much, but I cannot in this ;. 
for I am bound to stay here by an oath 
I would not break if Icould. Master, 
cost what it may, I will not go this 
errand.” 

Little knew I how soon I was to 
change my mind ! 

(To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


Ve 


Noe Virgil, the Doctor, and Kad- 
dour hurried to the store-room. 

No one was there, and the window 
was closed. But that might have been 
owing tothe draught that blew from 
within whenever it was open. 

“What was your thief like?” asked 
the somewhat incredulous Doctor. 

“I only saw his back,” replied Smith, 
“and the back looked as if its owner 
wore @ respirator; but it was like an 
ordinary man’s back.” 

“Very likely !” muttered the Doctor. 
“An ordinary man in the moon! You 
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are dreaming, Smith! Have you been 
at that bottle of port?” 

“Oh, sir!” said the valet. “I have 
not had a drop this morning—I mean 
since we rose; for, in this wretched 
country, one never knows whether it be 
morning or evening !” 

“You are quite sure you saw some 
one escape through the window ?” asked 
Norbert. 

“Tam ready to make an affidavit of 
the fact !” said Smith, majestically. 

“We will spare you that trouble. But 
we must sift this matter to the bottom. 


Two of you come with me, whilst the: 
omens keep guard over the observa- 
ry.’ 

The Doctor and Smith were left in 
the Hall of Motors. Having provided 
themselves with tirearms, and donned 
their respirators, the three went out by 
the window. 

This window gave access to the turn- 
ing to the right that branched off the 
circular passage, and it looked on to the 
building that had done duty as the 
lodging of the controlling commissioners 
and the prison of Kaddour. This build- 
ing had no direct communication with 
the interior of the observatory, and 
hence it had been overlooked “lately. 
Norbert remembered that it must ccin- 
tain a small supply of air ; and as such 
a commodity was in no wise to be des- 
pised, he went straight to the door. 

Just as he touched it a shot was fired 
through a circular opening. It burnt 
his hair without doing him further in- 

jury. The ball lodged in the wall, and. 
nocked several splinters off it. 

“The enemy is there!” said Norbert 
to his companion, as he stood up clese 

ainst the wall, signing to them to jo. 
the same. 

The precaution was not useless. Tivo. 
more shots siecceded the frst 

irgil would not wait any longer ; ie 
threw himself on the door and fied at 
burst it open. But it was locked, anid. 
perhaps barricaded on the inside. [t 
was impossible to break it in. 

“There is only one thing to be don.” 
he said, ina low voice. “Let us slip} aS 
hind the outer wall, and, getting on tie 
top. fire at the windows.” 

he advice was too good not to de: 
followed. In less than three minut 16 
the three had climbed up the outer will 
by the slope. They lay down on thcir 
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faces on the dry grass, and opened a 
well-sustained tree from their breech- 
loaders. The windows and wood-work 
were shivered to pieces; but no one 
replied. 

“They are watching for us to uncover 
that they may take aim at us!” said 
the war-experienced Virgil. ‘But we 
know a trick worth two of that, my fine 
fellows! You shall uncover first !” 

Seeing that no appreciable effect was 
produced, Norbert ordered them to fire 
onthe door. It flew into pieces at the 
third shot. 

“To the breach !” shouted Norbert, 
sliding down the slope, Virgil and Kad- 
dour with him. 

There was noone! The besieged had 
vanished. Doubtless they must have 
taken refuge in the adjoining room. 
aotbert fired, therefore, at the second 

loor. 

“If they are ordinary men, they must 

capitulate for want of air,’ said the 
young astronomer. 
_ This opinion was corroborated by the 
instant appearance of a white handker- 
chief, suspended by a bayonet, through 
the second breach. Even in the moon 
a white handkerchief is the signal for a 
truce. 

“Stop firing, Virgil, and hoist your 
landkerehief Lee z 

Virgil obeyed. 

The door them _ opened, and on its 
threshold stood the last person in the 
world whom they expected to see—Sir 
Bucephalus Coghill! 

Thin, pale, and tottering, he was but 
the shadow of himself. But it was he, 
without a doubt. : 

“It is you, then, who greet us with a 

volley?” asked Norbert, intensely sur- 
prised. 
Othe baronet sadly bowed his head, 
without a word. Another voice an- 
swered for him, and this voice was 
strangely like that of Costerus Wag- 
ner! 

“Weask to treat!” it said, without 
the owner of the voice a pearing. He 
was probably sheltering himself behind 
the baronet. 

“Who are you?” f : 

“You know us well,” replied the voice. 
“We are Costerus agner, Peter 
Gryphins, and Ignaz Vogel.” 

the dwarf suddenly gave vent toa 
ery of joy that resembled a roar. 

“How happens it that you are there, 
and why did you fire upon us?” ask, 
Norbert, lost 1n amazement. f 

“It does not much matter,” replied 
the voice. ‘ It will all be explained. 
Bat time presses, and we shall soon be 
without air.” 

“Surrender, in that case!” 

“Not without conditions.” 

“What conditions do you expect?” 
“Our lives, air, and provisions.” 

“You shall have your lives,” replied 
Norbert. ‘But air and rations are 
another point. They are too precious 
here to be wasted on three rascals.” 

“Then our prisoner shall suffer for 
it,” savagely replied the voice. 

“What prisoner?” ‘ 

“Sir Bacephalus Coghill.” 

“Ts that true?” asked Norbert of 
the baronet. E . 

His unhappy friend nodded his head. 
It needed nothing more to decide Nor- 
Lert. 


“Listen,” he said, “to the only condi- 
tions I will grant. You shall have your 
lives, air, and rations; but you shall 
remain prisoners in the quarters as- 
signed to you, and you must work for 
the common welfare, under my direc- 
tions.” 

“ Agreed!” said three eager voice: 
which were unmistakably those of 
Wagner, Gryphins, and Vogel. 

Well, then, throw down your arms 
and stand forward : 
word !” 

At that moment something cold 
touched his hand, and, looking round, 
he saw Kaddour on his knees, kissing 


you have my 


it. 

“Oh, Monsieur Mauny, give them to 
me!” said he, beseechingly. 

“What do you want me to give 
you?” 

“Give me these wretches, that I may 
punish them as they deserve !” 

“TI should be most happy to hand 
them over to you,” answered Norbert, 
“but I have passed my word to them, 
and I cannot withdraw it.” 

The three commissioners presented a 
most miserable aspect. They were 
emaciated, haggard, and dirty. 

They were as abject now as heretofore 
they had been arrogant. The firearms 
in their ‘possession proved to be those 
that had been missed from the observa- 
tory the first day the castaways had 
sallied forth to reconnoitre. 

Norbert would not speak to them 
himself, but commissioned Virgil to see 
to their wants, and carried off the poor 
baronet to the drawing-room. He was 
soon restored by a few puffs of pure 
oxygen. He then related his adven- 
tures, and explained the presence on 
the moon of the three scoundrels. 

“When you left me at the opening of 
the crater,” he said, addressing himself 
to Norbert, “I soon grew tired of pick- 
ing up stones, and thought how the 
work would be done in five minutes 
when help came. The sight of the 
Apennines on the right was very 
tempting. I longed to climb them, and 
have something to tell when I return to 
London, if I ever return! I yielded to 
the strong temptation, and in about an 
hour’s time I had climbed the nearest 
peak, erected a little commemorative 
obelisk at the top, and descended the 
dried-up bed of the torrent into the 

lain. I wasthen quietly returning up 

‘ehbali, when suddenly three shadows 
bounded from behind a big rock, threw 
me down, and seized my box of oxygen. 
By good fortune there was just a little 
breathable air in the gorge at the 
bottom of the deep valley, I don’t 
know where the air came from, but 
there it was, and it kept me alive, as 
until then it had kept the three rogues 
alive. It appears that the glass foundry 
which was their prison at the bottom of 
the peak was carried off with us, and 
fell into this gorge, where indeed 1 saw 
the broken pieces of glass.” 

“So did we,” said Norbert, “ when we 
were searching for you.” 

“You saw them too, did you? Well, 
Wagner, who is more knave than fool, 
understood the position at once, aided 
thereto by the fact that he could not 
breathe outside the valley. The villains 

ad no provisions. They saw the ob- 
servatory in the distance, and knew 


that we were there, but they could not 
traverse the intervening space owing to 
their want of oxygen. In this juncture 
they suddenly perceived me climbing 
up the Apennines, and conceived the 
idea of awaiting my return, to pounce 
at once upon me and upon my box of 
oxygen. quipped with my respirator 
Wagner started off directly to recon- 
noitre, and finding the observatory 
deserted, he took the opportunity of 
visiting the store-room, and threw out 
of the store-room window every eatable 
he could lay his hands on, besides three 
respirators which you have not perhaps 
missed.” 

“T beg your pardon, I noticed their 
absence at once, but ventured to sup- 
pose that you must have taken them, in 
order to prolong your escapade,” said 
Norbert. 

“See how one is calunniated! In 
short, Wagner returned, and led us 
round Tehbali on the opposite side of 
the zigzag road, and brought us to the 
commissioners’ old quarters. You must 
bear in mind that all this time my arms 
were tied to the rifle. It was impossible 
for me to call out, since there is no 
sound in this confounded land. We 
reached the place where you found us, 
and have been here ever since—I with 
my feet and wrists bound, and 
threatened with death if I made the 
least sound. I think they intended to 
attack you in your sleep, and get 
possession of the observatory. But they 

ad not sufficient firearms; that was 
why Costerus made that attempt on the 
store-room during your breakfast. He 
was discovered in time, happily for us 


As the baronet ended _his recital his 
voice suddenly fell, and his eyes opened 
wide with an expression of utter stupe- 
faction. He had just caught sight of 
Kaddour, whom he had not noticed be- 
fore. Hisamazement at beholding him 
in life whom he had seen dead was only 
equalled by the surprise with which he 
noted the familiar terms on which the 
dwarf evidently was with the inhabit- 
ants of the Hall of Motors. 

They explained matters to him, how- 
ever, and he ended by trusting to the 
evidence of his senses that Kaddour 
really had risen again. 

Virgil, meanwhile, was concerning 
himself with settling the prisoners as 
quickly as possible. He had cleverly 
repaired the broken windows and the 
smashed door, and had made a hole in 
the wall for the purpose of communi- 
cating with the circular gallery of the 
observatory, where the aerating well 
was. This secured a fair amount of 
breathable air to the three com- 
missioners, and a cistern full of water 
was assigned to them, as well as dail. 
rations of food. Norbert gave them his 
written instructions as to the amount 
of manual labour he required from them. 
It consisted of repairing and polishing 
a certain number of conical mirrors 
that had been injured by the cata- 
strophe and rendered unfit for use. Nor- 
bert was rather disturbed in his 
calculations by this sudden increase in 
the number of the inhabitants, for it 
meant a larger consumption of air and 
provisions. 

“T had calculated,” he said with a 
sigh, “on a sufficient supply of air for 
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eight persons during twenty-two days. 
I can now only count upon enough for 
sixteen days, since there will be eleven 
pairs of lungs to fill. We shall be 
obliged, before the end, to make large 
quantities of oxygen.” 

“All the more reason to get rid of 
these rogues!” cried Kaddour. He had 
been as restless as an angry tiger ever 
since his tormentors had appeared on 
thescene. ‘Give them to me, Monsieur 
Mauny ; give them to me for two or 
three hours, and I undertake to suppress 
them in due form. You will be able to 
keep your air for those who have a right 
to it.” 


But Norbert took tke trouble to ex- 
plain_to Kaddour that such sentiments 
were both cruel and revolting. 

“Revolting!” cried the dwarf, writh- 
ing as if under a hot iron. “J should 
like to see what you would say if you 
had been kept ina metallic mould for 
' fifteen years, and transformed into a 
monster !” 

“True,” answered Norbert, trying to 
appease the little creature. “But you 
; Must remember, Kaddour, that your 
| wrongs are not ours, and that we can- 
not feel quite as you do about these 
wretches !” 


The dwarf acknowledged the justice 


| of this remark, and promised to restrain 
| himself ; but this was only a change of 


tactics on his part, and he asked that at. 
least he might be allowed to take 
charge of the prisoners. 

“You don’t know them,” he said. 
“They will play you some trick yet. 
They are scoundrels in every sense of 
the word ; and must not be lost sight 
of for an instant.” 

“Virgil will look after them,” replied. 
Norbert. “You would be a bad gaoler, 
Kaddour. If you want to prove your 
friendship to me, as you say and as L 
believe, never mention them again.” 

(To be continued.) 


F all the boys at our school whose names 
belied their nature, Clement Pardon 
was easily pre-eminent. He was a small 


urchin of nuschievous tendencies and most | 


rancorous disposition. He always had on 
hand some feud or other which he was de- 
veloping to a crisis at a moment when its 
victim had forgotten all about it. 

At the moment of our story he was at 
deadly enmity with Beringer. Now Beringer 
was four years older than he, and twice as 
strong. Moreover, though perhaps rather 
too fond of practical jokes, he was in- 
capable of harbouring ill-feeling. He was 


therefore utterly ignorant of the fact that | 


he was in Pardon’s black books, and that a 
tremendous vengeance was preparing for 
him when cireumstances were favourable. 
The origin of the feud was too trifling, in 
fact, for any one but Pardon to remember. 
Pardon was one day ‘“‘taking it out of” 


Selby, a smaller boy who had committed | 


some offence against him in the previous 
half, when Beringer happened to pass, and, 
hearing the youngster blubbering, told 
Pardon to shut up. Pardon retorted that 
he was not interfering with him. Beringer’s 
obvious reply was that the case was vice 
versd, and administered a slight castigation, 
ending by dropping him over a railing. In 
half an hour he had forgotten all about it, 
and would have been surprised if any one 
had told him that Pardon had registered a 
vow in the fly-leaf of his geozraphy that he 
would have revenge if he waited for years. 
He did not wait so long. The school was 
at the seaside. One summer night, when 
the bedroom-windows were all open, @ wan- 
dering mosquito found its way into Pardon’s 
room and stung him on the right wrist. He 
was not aware of it at the time, but by the 
afternoon of next day his arm began to 
swell considerably. here was no pain, 
however, and he thought but little of it. 
He had permission to go out that after- 
noon, and went along the cliff with little 


Selby, the hoy whom Beringer had rescued | 


from his clutches some time previously. 
There was a path down to the sands, but 
as a rule the boys disdained it, preferrin; 
to run or scramble down the slope, which 
was of varying degrees of precipitousness. 

“T say, Selby,” remarked Pardon, as 
they walked along, ‘have you ever run 
down the cliff?” 

“Not here, it’s too steep. I’ve done it 
farther on.” 

“So have I. Look here, I'll bet you an 
apple I get down first.” 

“Right you are!” was the prompt reply, 


A FRUSTRATED REVENGE. 


By Pav. BLAKE, 


Author of ‘The New Boy,” ‘The Two Chums,” ete. 


| followed by a hesitating rider, ‘I haven’t | 


got an apple, though.” 

**Never mind,” returned the accommo- 
dating Pardon, “you can owe me two 
' instead.” 

“ Allright. Will this place do?” 

Pardon hesitated. The cliff was not very 
high, and sloped considerably at first, but 
then grew steeper. But the sand at the 
foot was very soft; even if they fell they 
could come to small harm. They thought 
they would risk it. 

**One, two, three !” 

They started together at a slow run; it 
wouldn't do to get any pace up yet, or they 
| would lose control of themsélves too soon. 
Selby was a yard or so ahead; Pardon 
' thought of his apple, and put on the pace. 
There was no sto pins now, all they could 
do was to try and keep on their legs till the 
sand was reached. Then chaos ! 

As they approached the steep portion 
they saw that their descent was being 
watched by a couple of boys below, who 
were standing just where they would reach 
the sand. One of these boys was Beringer. 
He was unable to resist the temptation of a 
joke. He was carrying a cricket-stump, at 
which he had been practising shying 
Pebiites. This he held out horizontally 
before him, the point towards the descend- 
ing boy. 

“Look out, Pardon!” 
*‘you’d better go it slow! 
in such a hurry for?” 

Pardon’s face showed his feelings. He 
could no more stop himself than he could 
stop the tide. e was coming down at 
twenty miles an hour, so he believed—too 
| fast to be able to turn to one side, or check 
in any way his terrible career. All he could 
do was to ejaculate an unintelligible cry for 
mercy. 

‘“‘Here she comes!” cried Beringer. 
“Prepare to receive cavalry !” 

Pardon was within a couple of yards of 
him, his arms flying, his hat far behind 
him, terror depicted on his countenance. 
| His strides were about six feet long. In his 
fear he tried to swerve at the last moment. 
Beringer saw him falling, and_ hastily 
seized his arm to break his Fall 
| was that Pardon tumbled into the sand 
| with some violence, but did himself no 
injury, though he got his mouth full of 
sand, 

He picked himself up in a fury. ‘You 
beast!” he exclaimed. ‘I'll pay you out 
for this, you see if I don’t! You'd have 


he shouted ; 
What are you 


. Theresult | 


| killed me if I hadn’t jumped to one side!” ; 


Beringer was a trifle sorry he had carried 
his joke so far, so condescended to explain. 

“Why, you little idiot,” he said, ‘‘ what. 
was there to be afraid of? Do you think I 
was going to be fool enough to let you run 
on to that stump and get myself had up for 
manslaughter? Why, at the pace you were 
going it would have run through you.” 

“And jolly glad you'd have mn if it 
had,” retorted Pardon. “Just you look 
what you’ve done to my wrist.” 

He held it out for inspection, and the 
three boys looked at it; for by this time 
Selby had reached his destination and wiped 
the sand out of his features. 

“Tm awfully sorry,” said Beringer, as he 
saw how the wrist was swollen. “It's 
lucky for you I did catch hold of you, 
though, or you might have broken your 
arm at the pace you were going. You'd 
better bathe it in the cold water; it’s only 
a sprain.” 

But Pardon refused to be conciliated, 
though he kept his threats ef retaliation te 
himself. Calling to Selby, they pursued 
their walk along the sands, Beringer and 
his companion going in the opposite direc - 
tion. 

“That's rum, now,” thought Beringer, 
after a few minutes. ‘‘I could have sworn 
I caught him by his left arm, and the one 
that was swollen was the right. I suppose: 
Imade a mistake.” 

Meantime Pardon was congratulatine 
himself on his presence of mind. < 

“1 guess I'll have him this time,’’ he 
said to himself. “I'll teach him to bully 
me. How lucky it was [ didn't happen to 
tell Selby about my bad arm; every body 
will think Beringer did it.” ‘S 

He nursed his injured limb ostentatious] y- 
refusing to shy stones or do anything whieh; 
might strain it. On reaching home he went 
to the matron and got some vinegar, with 
which he bathed it. By this time the swel]. 
ing was considerable, though it gave hin, 
no pain worth mentioning. 

During the evening there was preparation 
of lessons for the next day. The class 
which Pardon adorned had to translate a 
passage of English into Latin, which passa ye 
was dictated by Mr. Macpherson from ix 
desk. Pardon took up his pen with a great 
deal of assumed difficulty as the Inaster 
began : 

“The army was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity of hunger. No food was obtain. 
able from the inhospitable desert. There 
never was a time—” 


At this moment Pazdon piped out 
E 
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“Please, sir, would you mind saying again | 


what came after * reduced ’?” 

“Why, boy ! what are you doing? 
you so far behind the rest as that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What's the matter?” 
“T've a bad wrist, sir.” 
Come here.” Mr. Macpherson inspected 
the few words which Pardon had written. 
They were illegible ; blots abounded; it 
wked as if a spider dipped in ink had been 
+t loose on the paper. ‘ Let me see your 
am. How did you manage to do this?” 

“Coming down the cliff, sir.” 

“Did you fall?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How then?” 


Are 


With every appearance of reluctance , 


Farton confessed in answer to questions 
that Beringer had pretended to spike him 
ona stump, and then hurt his wrist by try- 
sng to stop him as he fell. 

Pardon told the tale very cleverly ; the 
‘iMeners thought he was trying to screen 
Weringer as much_as could be expected of 
lin, whilst the impression left on Mr. 
Mavpherson’s mind was that Beringer had 
ven guilty of a little bullying which had 
wed in a sprained wrist for the victim. 

Mr. Macpherson interviewed Beringer 
hter on, and, though the latter put a some- 
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j; damaged arm ; or if he were, the injury was 


what new face on the matter, he did not 
escape without an annoying expression of 
opinicn from the master as to the growing 
tendency to bullying in the school and the 
foolishness of practical joking. 

Beringer felt decidedly snubbed ; he was * 
too big a boy and too high in the school to 
like to be talked to in that fashion. More- 
over, he had a strong feeling that he was 
being ‘‘done” in some way. He could not 
rid himself of the impression that he was , 
not the immediate cause of Pardon’s 


not so great as was made out. 

As the bell rang for prayers he ran against 
little Selby. 

“Come here, young’un,” he said, taking 
his arm. ‘Just write a note for me to 
Pardon. ,Say you've sot some money given 
you, and ask him to send you a note to say | 
if he’ll come to the town to-morrow and 
have a tuck out.” 

He gave the boy a shilling, and the note 
was quickly written, I regret to say on the 
fly-leaf of the dictionary which was under 
Selby’s arm. Beringer saw that the note 
reached Pardon directly he had gone to | 
bed. In two minutes back came an answer | 
by the hands of a good-natured monitor who 
was pacing the rooms to see that no boy 
left his own. 


Beringer took the note from Selby and 
found, as he anticipated, that it was written 
in Pardon’s usual tana: with no trace of the 
irregularity which had marked his dicta- 
tion. In point of fact Pardon had forgotten 
all about his bad hand in the hurry of 
answering Selby’s welcome note. 

The next morning Beringer interviewed 
Pardon, who recognised before long that his 
revenge was not so complete as he had 
thought. Under threat of exposure he con- 
fessed the truth, owning that it was his 
Jett wrist which Beringer had seized, and 
that the swelling of the right was entirely 
due to the mosquito bite, and had never 
been so bad as to interfere with his writing 
as well as usual. 

Beringer hesitated whether he would let 
Mr. Macpherson know the truth or not, but 
finally he let his good-nature prevail, and 
dismissed the matter with a kick, of which 
Pardon was the recipient. So that Pardon 
had now one more injury for which to be 
avenged. But Beringer was quite unaware 
of the fact; nor would it have much dis- 
turbed his equanimity had he even seen the 
fly-leaf of the geography book on which 
Pardon inscribed his vows of vengeance, 
vows which for the most part were destined 
to remain for ever unfulfilled. 

(THE END.) 


EXPERIENCES OF A POWDER MONKEY. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE Low, LN., F.R.G.S. 


WW" I was a youngster serving in | 


China, a great many years ago, I 
wmember seeing the American frigate 
Macedonian, which the Yankee officers 
ui men spoke of as the identical ship, 


aptured in the year 1812, after a desperate | 


t, during the war we waged with Ame- 
tra It was not a ple 
Briton, this of a ship flying the ‘Stars and 


leasant sight for a: 


Mripes,” which once carried at her peak | 
‘the flag that’s braved a thousand years | 


the battle and the breeze,” but there was 
wthing to be ashamed of in the circum- 
“tances attending the desperate duel which 
nded in our colours being lowered to the 
American flag. 

The crew of the Macedonian fought with 
meat gallantry, and only surrendered when, 
the ship being a wreck, further resistance 
sould have involved only useless slaughter, 
shile the Yankee frigate was of superior 
‘ue and weight of metal. 

The experiences of a boy of fourteen, 
sumed Leech, who served on board the 


Macedonian in the capacity of ‘powder ° 


tunkey,” published after his return to 
England on the conclusion of the war, 
afords an interesting view of the horrors 
‘i a sea fight. 

The Macedonien was launched at Wool- 
sich in 1810, and was commissioned by 


‘aptain Carden, antl in July sailed for , 


‘thead, where she embarked some troops 
+ Lisbon to assist the Portuguese in their 
nuggle against the French. From Lis- 
-u xbe sailed for Madeira, thence to the 
‘ut of Virginia, and afterwards cruised 
the French coast. When war broke out 
th the United States in 1812, the Mace- 
nian sailed on the 20th of September in 

year for the American coast, and on 

y the 25th of October sighted a sail, 
tumed out to be the American 

‘sate United States, Commodore Decatur 

ucommand, seven days from Boston. 

It had been a time of great anxiety for 
ers andl inen since the Macedonian left 
gland, for though our seamen held the 
trench in cuntempt, no one knew whether 


i every instance by a ship of superior metal. 


the Americans were worthy foemen. But ° 
this doubt was soon dispelled in the British 
navy by the capture of several of our crack 
frigates, though, it is only right to say, in 


Notable instances were the capture of the 
Guerriere and Java by. the Constitution, 
the Frolic by the Wasp, and the Peacock 
by the Hornet, though the fight went all 
the other way in the memorable action 
between the Shannon and Chesapeake. 

The captain, says the boy in his narra- 
tive, during the cruise appeared very 
anxious, and was on deck almost all the 
time, the ‘look-out ” aloft was more rigidly 
observed, and every little while the cry of 
“ Masthead there!” ashe hailed the ‘“look- 
out,” arrested attention. It is customary 
in men-of-war to keep men at the fore and 
main mastheads, whose duty it is to give 
notice of every new object that may appear. 
They are stationed in war time on the royal 
yards, if not on the topgallant-yards, but 
at night time a look-out is kept on the fore- 
yard only, Thus was passed several days, 
the captain constantly hailing the man at 
the masthead. Early in the morning he 
began his charge ‘‘to keep a good look- 
out,” and continued to repeat it until night. 
On Sunday, the 25th of October, there was 
a stiff breeze blowing. . 

All hands were on deck, dressed in their 
best, and were looking forward, after church 
service, to devote the rest of the day to idle- 
ness, for no actual amusements are allowed, 
when soon after eight, breakfast being just 
over, the look-out at the masthead shouted, 
* Sail, ho!” 

The captain rushed up on deck, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Masthead there !” 

“Sire” 

‘Where away is the sail?” 

“On the starboard bow, sir.” 

The captain then proceeded to ask,‘ What 
does she look like?” 

“CA square-rigzed vessel, sir,” 
reply of the look-out. 

After a few minutes the captain shouted 
again, ‘‘ Masthead there !” r | 


was the 


“Sir?” 

“* What does she look like?” 

‘A large ship, sir, standing towards us.” 

By this time most of the crew were on 
deck, eagerly straining their eyes to obtain 
a glimpse of the approaching ship, and mur- 
muring their opinions to each other on her 
probable character. 

Then came the voice of the captain, 
shouting, ‘‘ Keep silence fore and aft.” 

Silence being secured, he hailed the look- 
out, who to his question of ‘‘ What does 
she look like?” replied, ‘‘ A large frigate, 
bearing down upon us, sir!” A visible 
sensation was created by this rejoinder, and 
a whisper ran along the crew that the 
strange ship was a Yankee frigate. The 
thought was confirmed by the command, 
ee “Alt hands clear the ship for action !” 

The drum and fife beat to quarters, bulk- 
heads were knocked away, the guns were 
cast loose, the whole dread paraphernalia 
of battle was produced, and atter the lapse 
of a few minutes of hurry and confusion, 
every man and boy was at his post, ready 
to do his best in the service of his country, 
except the band of eight Portuguese musi- 
cians shipped at Lisbon, who, claiming 
exemption froma the affray, stowed them- 
selves away in the cable tier. Only one 
sick man was on the list, and he, at the ery 
of battle, hurried from his cot, feeble as he 
was, to take his post of danger. A few of 
the junior midshipmen were stationed be- 
low on the berth deck, with orders, given 
in the hearing of the crew, to shoot any 
man who attempted to run from his quar- 
ters. As the approaching ship showed 
American colours, all doubt of her charac- 
ter was atan end. ‘We must fight her,” 
was the conviction of every breast. Every 
possible arrangement that could insure 
success was accordingly made. The guns 
were shotted, the matches lighted ; for al- 
though the guns were all furnished with 
locks, they were also provided with matches, 
attached by Janyards, in case the lock 
should iiss fire. A lieutenant then passed 
through the ship, directing the marines and 
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boarders—who were furnished with yikes, 
cutlasses, and pistols—how to proceed if it 
should be necessary to board the enemy. 
He was followed by the captain, who ex- 
horted the men to fidelity and courage, 
urging upon their consideration the well- 
known motto of Nelson, ‘* England expects 
every man to do his duty.” In addition to 
all these preparations on deck, some men 
were stationed in the tops with small arms, 
whose duty it was to attend to trimming 
the sails, and to use their muskets when 
the ships came to close action. There were 
others also below, called sail-trimmers, who 
were detailed to assist in working the ship 
should it be necessary to shift her position 
during the battle. Young Leech was sta- 
tioned at the fifth gun on the main-deck. 
It was his duty to supply the gun with 
powder, a boy being appointed for this pur- 
pose to each gun in the ship on the side 
about to engage. A woollen screen was 
placed before the entrance to the magazine, 
with a hole in it, through which the car- 
tridges were passed to the boys, who, 
covering them with their jackets, hurried 
to their respective guns. These precau- 
tions are observed to prevent the powder 
taking fire before it reaches the gun. Every- 
thing being ready, all hands stood awaiting 
orders in Trotionlces suspense. 

Soon a shot came booming over the deep, 
towhich a reply was made from a bow-gun. 
The challenge had been thrown down and 
accepted, and the battle raged, the guns 
making a terrible uproar, while the shot 
tore through the rigging and ship, causing 
the splinters to fly, and scattering death 
and wounds on all sides. The scene be- 
tween the decks of the British frigate 
quickly became indescribably horrible. Yet, 
in the seeming confusion, all was orderly. 
The shouts of the officers and the seamen 
at the guns carrying out their duties, min- 
gled with the exclamations and cries of 
the wounded and the groans of the dying. 

Says young Leech—and his simple recital 
gives a graphic view of the terrible scenes 
that: mec the eye in a naval iia 
was busily supplying my gun with powder, 
when I is Mood ‘suddenly tly fom the 
arm of a man stationed at our gun. I saw 
nothing strike him; the effect alone was 
visible. In an instant the third lieutenant 
tied his handkerchief round the wounded 
arm, and sent the poor fellow below to the 
surgeon. The cries of the wounded now 
rang through all parts of the ship. These 
were carried to the cockpit as fast as they 
fell, while those more fortunate men who 
were killed outright were immediately 
thrown overboard. As I was stationed but 
a short distance from the main hatchway, I 
could catch a glance at all who were carried 
below. A glance was all I could indulge 
in, for the boys belonging to the guns next 
to mine were wounded in the early part of 
the action, and I had to spring with all my 
might to keep three or four guns supplied 
with cartridges. I saw two of these lads 
fall nearly together. One of them was 
struck in the ley by a large shot, and had 
to suffer amputation above the wound. 
The other had a grape or canister shot sent 
through his ankle. A stout Yorkshireman 
lifted him in his arms and hurried with 
him to the cockpit. He had his foot cut 
off, and was thus made lame for life. Two 
of the boys stationed on the quarter-deck 
were killed. A man who saw one of them 
killed, afterwards told me that his powder 
saught fire and burnt the flesh almost off 
his face. In this pitiable situation the 
agonised boy lifted up both hands, as if 
imploring relief, when a passing shot in- 
stantly cut him in two. A man namel 
Aldrich had one of his hands cut off by a 
shot, and almost at the same moment he 
received another shot, which tore open his 
bowels in a terrible manner. As he fell, 


two or three men caught him in their arms, 
and, as he could not live, threw him over- 
board. One of the officers in my division 
also fell in my sight. He was a noble- 
hearted fellow. A grape or canister shot 
struck him near the heart. He fell, and 
was carried below, where he shortly after 
died. Mr. Seott, our first lieutenant, was 
also slightly wounded by a mmet, or 
small iron ring, probably torn from a ham- 
mock-clew by a shot. He went below, 
shouting to the men to fight on; and, hav- 
ing had his wound dressed, came up again, 
shouting to us at the top of his voice, and 
bidding us fight with all our might. The 
battle went on. Our men kept cheering, 
and I cheered with them, though I confess 
I scarcely knew for what. Certainly there 
was nothing very inspiriting in the aspect 
of things where I was stationed. Not 
only had we had several boys and men 
killed or wounded, but mccral of the guns 
were disabled. The one I belonged to had 
a piece of the muzzle knocked off, and when 
the ship rolled, it struck a beam of the 


upper deck with such force as to become 
jammed and fixed in that ition, A 
twenty-four pound shot hi also gone 
through the screen of the magazine, imme- 
diately near the orifice through which we 
passed our powder. The schoolmaster 
received a death wound. The brave boat- 
swain, who came from the sick-cot to the 
din of battle, was fastening a stopper on a 
backstay which had been shot away, when 
his head was smashed to pieces by a can- 
non-ball ; another man, going to complete 
the unfinished task, was also struck down. 
One of our midshipmen likewise received a 
severe wound, and the ward-room steward 
was killed. A fellow named John, who for 
come petty offence had been sent on board 
as a punishment, was carried it me 
wounded. I distinctly heard the large 
Dlood-drops fall pat, pat, pat on the deck : 
his wounds were mortal. Even a poor 
goat, kept by the officers for her milk, did 
not escape ; her hind legs were shot off, and 
poor Nan was thrown overboard.” 
(To be continued.) 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS ; 


OR, HOW TO BEGIN SINGLE-HANDED SAILING, AND THE 
SAFEST PLACES FOR MAKING FIRST ATTEMPTS. 


By FRANK CowPER, M.A., 
Author of “How I got into Poole,” “The Captain of the Wight,” “Caedwalla,” ete. 


ny PART IV. 
f\ cy eed uT it would take too long to go through all 
a, 


the details of a single-handed sailor’s work. 
There are just a tew points which must 
be noted before you go off on a cruise alone. 
The chief difficulties in single-handed sail- 
ing are at starting and comingin. If you 
are brought up in a tide-way your difticul- 
ties are sometimes decidedly great. For 
instance, if the wind is blowing out and the 
tide is coming in puronig, you should in this 
case set the jib first, let the moorings 
before you attempt to set the mainsail, and 
yo out under the jib alone. This is all 
plain-sailing enough ; but supposing there is 
a turn in the channel which prevents you 
running out, you must then get the main- 
sail up as you go, and this may bother you. 
However, it is very easily done when you 
are used to it and are quite at home in a 
boat. Again, in coming in, if the wind is 
blowing in and the tide running out, you 
must then lower down your mainsail and run 
in under your jib, getting this sail in as you 
get near your moorings, which will be then 
very easy to get if you have allowed enough 
way to carry you up against the tide. But 
operations which sound difficult in descrip- 
tion are really easy in practice if you think 
well beforehand, and take all your steps 
deliberately. I have never had a man on 
board to teach me anything, and, what is 
more, never read a book of directions, Not 
but what I might have done better, ro 
doubt, if Ihad; but, as no harm has ever 
hay pened to me, I must conclude that the 
sailing a boat alone is not a very serious 

affair—if taken seriously, however. 
Remember never to make your halyards 
fast in such a way that they cannot be 
easily let go—and this especially applies to 
the sheets ; but the old idea that you were 
to hold the sheets always in your hands is 
very absurd. No doubt in an open boat it 
is necessary, but not in a boat such as I 
have descri Vou can always luff up— 
that is, put the helm down; and I have 
only once seen a boat capsized in all my 
wanderings, and that was a very large Una 
boat in a sudden squall ; but this is an inci- 
dent to which that sort of craft are very 
liable, and no one thinks anything of it. 
They are what a friend of mine, who had 
[lived 
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lived in the States and witnessed many a 


race on the Hudson, described as ‘very | 


bilious boats.” 

T have no wish whatever to make light of 
what can lead to serious accidents ; but of 
this I do feel quite sure, that if a young 
man will only use proper precautions—look 
well ahead, and think well what he is doing 
—he can come to very little harm, and that 
only to his boat, not himself. I know of 
no sport or amusement which calls for so 
much forethought, judgment, decision, and 
resource as sailing. I look upon it in a 
still higher light. [am sure that no young 
man who really manages his own boat, anc 
cares for the pastime to such an extent— 
and I feel contident all who have a taste 
for the sea and love adventure must care for 
it—will go very far wrong in his private life. 
I look upon the sea as a great purifier of 
the morality of young men. 

No lover of ease, or sloth, or low plea- 
sures will ever take to boating. Cruising 
such as Lam about to describe has no charms 
for any but the manly, the self-reliant, the 
self-respectful, the lovers of the beautiful 
in nature and art; and, looked at in this 
aspect, [ feel, in inviting young men to 
such a pastime, I am doing a good work, 
and helping to give that manly tone of 
natural purity to our young manhood 


RE than once during my journalistic 
career I have narrowly escaped losing 
important “copy,” which, for the informa- 
tion of the uninitiated, is the technical 
name of manuscript. 

The first mishap occurred in Cornwall. I 
had been dispatched on a special mission to 
a village in the neighbourhood of Penzance 
to report on some archeological treasures 
which had recently been unearthed during 
certain building operations. After examin- 
ing the curiosities, and putting this and 
that together, I completed my ‘ copy,” 
which filled some six or seven sheets of 
foolscap, and represented the result of my 
investigations and inquiries extending over 
four days. I rolled up the manuscript for 
the post, and set out for the village post- 
office, situated at the foot of the hill, on top 
of which my temporary “ diggings” were 
perched. 

Jt was a glorious afternoon in July, warm 
and balmy. The sea was smooth as glass, 
and of that cool, pale green colour so fami- 
liar off the Cornish coast. The desire to 
indulge in a swim crept over me. I con- 
sulted my watch, and found there was a 
clear hour before the post left. It was, of 
course, of'the utmost importance that my 
“copy” should leave by the night mail, 
otherwise it would arrive at the office too 
late for insertion in the current number of 
the journal for which it was intended, and 
thix would cause great inconvenience, and 
gt me into hot water with my chief. 

unctuality is of primary importance in 


the profession of letters. “Let a journalist | 


be as talented as he may, if he’ does not 
send in his ‘‘ copy” promptly to time he is 
worse than useless. 

Well, to proceed. I hired a rowing-boat 
in the harbour, and ere long was splashing 
about in the briny like an elderly porpoise. 
After a squatter of an hour's bliss I clam- 
bered back into the boat and dressed. As 
soon as J had completed my toilet I pre- 

ured to row back to shore, when, to my 
horror, I suddenly discovered that the pre- 
cious manuscript was missing from my coat- 
pocket, where I had placed it when en- 
gaging the boat I searched here, there, 
4nd everywhere, but the parcel was not to 


which Charles Kingsley so admirably 
aimed at in those noble works of his, 
“Westward Ho!” and ‘‘Hypatia.” So 
much for the moral aspect of sailing. 

But now as to the practical side of the 
question. While I have chosen a rather large 
type of boat to begin with—a type, I think, 
better suited for beginners than even a 
smaller boat—there is no reason why a 
smaller class of boat should not be used. Of 
course, the less the draught of water the 
easier it is to get about, and the lighter the 
work in getting her off if she should run 
aground. ‘The expense also would be very 
much Jess, but the comfort of cruising 
would also be proportionately diminished. 
Each year is bringing out fresh improve- 
ments in small boats, and every one can 
choose what is most to his taste. I have 
given my reasons for preferring the type I 
have described here ; they are chiefly based 
on easiness of movement in the boat her- 


self—a very important factor for a beginner . 


—easiness of handling, and great safety ; 
besides, such a boat is very much drier than 
the low freeboard of the sailing canoe type. 
However, there are some very good kinds 
of these latter class of ships now in vogue ; 
and there is one I saw the other day of an 
especially good design (by the kindness of 


Captain Du Boulay, R.A., of Bembridge, ° 


A JOURNALIST'S ADVENTURES. 


be found. Chancing to glance over the side 
of the boat, I caught sight of a white object 
floating in the sea a few yards away. With 


ashout of joy I seized the oars and pulled , 


vigorously towards it. 


proved to be—drifted into one of those cur- 
rents which abound outside the mouths of 
harbours, and shot off with lightning-like 


rapidity, followed by the miserable owner, ; 
perspiring at every pore, and pulling his , 


arms almost out of their sockets with his 


violent efforts to propel the lumbering old | 


fishing-boat at a speed commensurate with 


the rapid motion of the hurrying package. , 


In spite of all my efforts, however, the 
“quarry ” kept ahead. 

Completely exhausted and out of breath 
I ceased rowing for a moment and looked 
at my watch, Ten minutes to five, and the 
night mail was timed to leave at tive! This 
left me exactly ten minutes in which to 
coneare the aggravating manuscript, get 
ashore, and convey it to the railway station. 
The task seemed impossible, and knowing 
the result of missing the post, I nearly wept 
with annoyance. V hile 1 was, figuratively 
speaking, heaping awful anathemas on the 
annoying sheets of paper, a fishing-smack 
under full sail tassel me. Involuntarily I 
snatched at a rope dangling from the stern 
of the boat, and hitched it to my own 
“painter.” My little craft gave a jerk as 
the line became taut, and then started off 


full speed towards the harbour in the wake | 


of the smack. As luck would have it I 
passed my ‘‘ copy,” seized it, and a few 
seconds later was on shore tearing like mad 
to the station, where I found the night mail 
on the point of leaving. The most fortunate 
thing in connection with the accident was 
that I had rolled the sheets together so 
tightly that the water had not been able to 
permeate between the folds. The wrapper 
was wet and blotted, but a friendly tra- 
velling postman promised to dry it over a 
stove which warmed the railway sorting- 
van. 

My second adventure had to do with that 
devouring element—fire ! Chancing to take 


a fortnight’s holiday one November (chcer- | 


ful month for a vacation, but a journalist, 


As I approached, | 
| the manuseript—for such indeed the object 


I.W.) Its dimensions are seventeen fee 
water-line, five feet beam, and it draws onl 
one foot of water. She is a centre-boai 
boat, and remarkably stiff under canva 
while her appearence is everything th: 
can be desired, all her gear being as simp 
as possible, and her cost not great, cons 
dering the excellence of her design an 
materials. I am told by the builders th: 
one such could be made suitable for a lx 
of fifteen or sixteen for about £45. 

The kind of boat I have recommenda 
however, could be picked up second-han 
for a very much smaller sum. For quite ha 
the amount a sound, cruise-about, whol 
some boat such as I have described could | 
easily met with in any of our large or sma 
harbours, and for a novice I recommen 
everything of the strongest, simplest, roou 
iest kind. 

If my readers are interested in th 
article, I shall be very happy to reply { 
any correspondents who would like to lear 
mere technical details; and the courteor 
Editor will forward any letters addresse 
to me on the subject. shall hope, in m 
next paper, to describe some places suite 
in every respect for an easy, safe, and pir 
turesque cruise. 


(To be continued.) 


poor man! cannot pick and choose lik 
most other folks), I seized the opportunit 
to visit the Yorkshire moors, which forme 
the locale of a story I was writing at th 
time. 

I put up at a farm-house a few miles fro 
Maldon, and set to work to study th 
scenery and the natives with a view t 
imparting ‘‘local colour” to my narrative 
The weather was miserable; rain fell i 
torrents; a leaden-hued sky cast a de 
pressing gloom over everything, and th 
yround was drenched and muddy. Attire 
in @ capacious mackintosh, waterproc 
boots, and a helmet, I set out one mornin 
for a long tramp. 

My thoughts were naturally busied wit 
my story. I had arrived at a point whe 
it became necessary that one of the chi 
racters should ie’ disposed of, and I ha 
settled in my mind that ‘‘ the villain of th 
piece” should give him his quietus in suc 
a way that the foul deed should remai 
undiscovered for a considerable time. Whil 
debating within myself concerning the be: 
means to accomplish this, I arrived at th 
edge of the moor I had selected as a {fittiu 
place for my ruminations, and found myse 
surveying a natural chasm, full of roc 
brushwood, and stunted trees, which looke 
as if it had been sliced bodily out of th 
hillside. The very place for the deed 
The body of the murdered man might t 
easily concealed in the tangled vegetatior 
Not a soul, so I was informed, ever cam 
near the rain-soaked and wind-swept moot 
during the winter months, and so the corps 
would not be found (if is was found at al 
which appeared very problematical) unt 
it had become so decomposed as to be ur 
recognisable. 

Full of this gruesome idea, I retraced m 
steps homewards. Tea was waiting, an 
after a hasty meal I drew a table beside th 
roaring kitchen fire, and soon my pen wé 
speeding across the paper to the utter bewi 
derment of my worthy host and hostess an 
their numerous offspring, who watched m 
feats of penmanship with an expression ¢ 
mingled awe and astonishment on the 
healthy countenances. The incident wi 
worked out in all its blood-curdling detaik 
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:nlsoon & dozen sheets of manuscript lay | 


iefore me, and—the task was completed. 

The weather had cleared a little, and, 
iting somewhat cramped, I sallied forth ' 
windulge in another whiff of fresh air. Ere 
| hal gone a hundred yards the black 
comer-clouds began to discharge their 
uatery contents, and I was compelled to 
mmback. It was well I did so. When I 
«tered the kitchen an awful spectacle met. 

y gaze. Two playful cats had, in the 
ame of their mbols, overturned the 
‘vkety little table and sent my sheets 
ving into the grate. A smell of burning 
pyer Was distinctly apparent, and a thin 
vtumn of blue smoke rose from the pile of 
ms, Which was slowly but surely resolv- 
itself into a heap of ashes. All my | 
alle time wasted ; all my carefully 
rought-out ideas destroyed—and by two 
uivrable tabbies !_ It was really too bad. 
Ivas down on my knees grovelling among 
i ashes in less time than it takes to relate 
‘w undignified occurrence. With feverish 
rete [ turned over the unconsumed sheets, 
wl tomy intense joy discovered that only 
ve page had been destroyed, and that an 
iuimportant one. But it was a narrow 
twape all the same ! 

(mn another occasion I went to France to 
cvher materials for some sketches of Con- 
ntal life and character that I had under- 
n to contribute to a monthly maga- 


nie, 
After spending an enjoyable fortnight— 
alto short, of course—I one fine morning 


received a communication from town which 
necessitated my immediate return to Lon- 
don, I packed up my traps at once, and | 
drove to the nearest railway -station —Beau- 
jeau. A polite guard secured me a com. , 
fortable compartment all to myself, where 
I sat monarch of all I surveyed, with my ; 
belongings piled around me. The train 
moved out of the station, and, for some- 
thing better to do, I decided to run through 
my notes and arrange them, as far as pes- | 
sible, for ‘working up” when | reached | 
home. I soon became absorbed in the | 
manuscript, and did not notice that a pas- 
senger had entered my carriage during one 
of the stoppages. I was soon made aware 
of his presence, however, for, without warn- 
ing, he suddenly rose and snatched my 
papers out of my hand. I jumped up at 
once, and, boiling over with indignation, 
demanded an explanation and the imme- | 
diate return of the papers. Instead of com- 
plying with my request, the newcomer 
calmly turned over the pages, glancing 
down each in turn, and muttering at inter- 
vals—in French, of course—‘‘Ah, I thought | 
so,” ‘I felt sure of it,” and phrases of a 
similar mysterious character. Finally he 
calmly folded the papers together and placed 
them in his pocket. 

I_was fairly furious by this time and 
made no efforts to conceal my anger, but | 
the strange man was quite cool and calm, | 
and smiled blandly when I promised to | 
hand him over to the custody of the gen- | 
darmerie at the next station. Unfortu- | 


nately we did not stop again until we 
reached the terminus at Lyons. No sooner 
had the train come to a standstill at the 
platform than my silent companion went. 
to the window of the carriage and made a 
sign to a couple of gendarmes, who at once 
came to the door. 

“Take that man in charge,” I yelled, in 
very bad French, I am afraid. 

The gendarmes laughed and the mys- 
terious man laughed too. Then he pro- 
duced a document and gabbled a quantity 
of legal jargon which was to the eftect that 
I was charged with making plans of French 
fortifications, ete., for the purpose of con- 
veying such information to the enemies of 
the Republic, the Germans to wit, to which 
nation T was supposed to belong. I was 
bundled off to the police-office, but several 
English friends at once came to my rescue, 
and 1 soon proved to the satisfaction of the 
officials that I was plain John Jones, of 
Fleet Street, London, an inotfensive jour- 
nalist who scorned to injure a single hair 
on the head of Madame la République. 
Then followed apologies and I was per- 
mitted to depart. When I asked for my 
manuscript it could not be found. I was 
in fear and trembling that the fruit of my 
labours had gone from my sight for ever, 
when to my delight the innocent document, 
which the blundering detective had taken 
for an account of the military defences of 
the nation, turned up in a wastepaper 
basket ! 

A. J. D. 


MARATHON 490 B.C. 


iM by Aristocles, an Athenian officer, who had served in the battle under Miltiades, to his grandson Glaucus, at the outbreak of the 


IkE thunder rolling through a sky, | 


With cloud long overcast, 
liear the sound, the city round, 
(iwar declared at last : 
Fir Theban hate, and Spartan pride, ‘ 
And small Corinthian spite, ' 
Have foreed the state to look for peace | 
Across the field of fight. 


Pat words are wind, when blades are out, 
And passion pants for strife ; 

im, Glaucus!| Hark! The Athenian 

tramp 

Defies the Spartan fife ! 

Hare pity, Fate! My two brave sons 
To our dear land I gave ; 

4nd Vietory rocked them to their rest, 
Beneath the Samian wave. 


Thon'rt all that’s left me, Glaucus, 
Yet thou the foe must face : 

Who but thyself aright canst fill 
Thy gallant father’s place ? 

His word the Sea God keeps for aye ; 
Bind thou thy grandsire’s on, 

4nd sird thee with the good tough brass 
I wore at Marathon ! 


Tiere, wanderers say, when not a ray 
Lizhts up the midnight sky, 

Tae zhostly hosts still wheel and clash, 
And shout their battle-cry ; 

And memory stirs my soul to hear 
Old sounds of conflict sore, 

When Persian darts came hurtling fast 
Upon our shields of yore. 


Peloponnesian war, 431 B.C. 


A hero band we gathered there ! 
‘Twas Athens ‘gainst a world : 

And fearless, in her foemen’s teeth 
Their challenge back she hurled. 

Those Spartans, tethered to their priests, 
Stayed gaping at the moon! 

Alone the staunch Plataeans ranged 
With us that afternoon. 


Those friendly spears, those few stout hearts, 
Were all our help that day, 

When front to front we met a foe 
Eleven to one, men say. 

But, newborn Liberty had nerved 
Our arms with wondrous might, 

And twenty slaves to one free man 
Seemed no unequal fight ! 


And never fairer day might shed 
Its gentle radiance round : 
It lulled the breeze, it stilled the seas, 
It breathed of rest profound ; 
With fitful murmur on the air 
Was borne the insect’s hum ; 
And faintly, softly, from afar, 
We heard the Persian drum. 


The morn’s parade, the daily drill, 
Our ready troops had done. 

With helmet doffed, within my tent, 
Screened from the searching sun, 

Isat with Cynegeirus, while 
He touched his much-loved lyre, 

Whose strings his gifted hand could sweep 
In pathos, or in fire! 


And sweet, yet strangely sad, the song 
My comrade sang that day, 

How lonesome woman's loving heart 
Bewailed her lord away ; 

And while that chief on Trojan strand 
Led on his Greeks again, 

A Lycian arrow drank his blood, 
And stretched him by the main! 


In silence sank the trembling chords, 
No word the stillness broke ; 

A strange, a solemn sense of Fate 
We felt—and neither spoke. 

And there, unheeded, while we mused, 
The general’s herald stood, 

And stirring words he spake that well 
Might quicken warrior blood. 


For, somewhat ’mid the foe, that hour 
Miltiades might mark ; 

And turning to Callimachus— 
The cheery Polemarch— 

Said, quickly, ‘‘ Friend, the prize is ours t 
Dost note the Persian horse ? 

By all the gods, they’re foraging ! 
They lack nigh half their force ! 


“« And see! the horsemen still at hand 
All loose in their array ! 
Now then, for one good Grecian dash ! 
They’re lost, man! How can they 
Unshackle, saddle, bridle, and 
‘Then arm and form their ranks, 
Before our swift and eager steel 
Shall gore their slnggard flanks ? 
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“< Turn out the troops at once! Their posts 
Both men and leaders know. 
‘On this bright moment Victory sits ; 
She asks but one bold blow ! 
‘Themistocles the centre heads 
With Aristides true ; 
Platsea on the left, the right, 
Polemarch, follows you !” 


Then prompt and sure, from tent to tent, 
Sped on the chief's command. 

* The longed-for hour has come ! 
To arms, to arms, men, stand !” 

At once they muster, yet no haste, 
No dread the heroes knew : 

But shield to shield, and brand to brand, 

Athenian and Platan stand ; 

For stern defence of mother-land 
The sign for battle flew ! 


Fall in! 


Now here, now there, flit brilliant crests 
Mid slanting shimmering spears ; 
Along the sky soars Freedom’s cry, 
Far peal the proud wild cheers. 
An instant’s pause upon the hill— 
The clarion sharply rings, 
AAnd down the steel-fringed centre sweeps, 
Down sweep the brass-clad wings. 


Then, bravely forward, faster yet, 
And closer still we drew ; 
We baffled the range of their archers 
strange, 
And bloodless shafts they threw. 
And stalwart lissome Grecians, 
In white and gold array, 
Plunged deep within those dusky ranks, 
As falls in cloud the day ! 


<n right, on left, the thronging hordes 
In terror flinched, where flashed our swords 
That clove their thirsty way. 
Yn groans died out the laughter hoarse, 
‘That hailed our onset’s daring course, — 
‘Their spears, their bows, their foot, their 
horse, 
In wild confusion driven perforce— 
Dire was the disarray ! 
We broke the flying Bactrian’s bow ; 
We laid the gilded Median low : 
When, to retrieve the day, 
Full on our Grecian front o’erprest, 
Outnumbered, straggling, sore distrest, 
Dashed Persia’s strongest and her best, 
And backward thrust the fray ! 


But scarce the charge their trumpet siags, 

When fiercely in their staggering wings 

The Athenian spears drove deep their stings, 
And fright and fate they bore ! 

The invaders’ star sank down in gloom, . 
That mocking triumph wrapped their doom, « 
The fight was ours once more ! 

And foemen, scattered, pierced, or torn, 
Their courage crushed, their splendour 
shorn, 
Like helpless brutes to shambles borne— 
Lay smitten on the shore. 


Forth broke around the field the shouts 
That thundered from our lips ! 
While stiff and slow, the stricken foe— 
As wounded wolves to covert go— 
Crawled to the sheltering ships. 
Then on the fleet, in vengeful ire, 
The victors rushed with axe and fire ! 
But vain in air were torches flung, 
In vain the rattling weapons rung 
Round men with death at bay ! 
Ye gods! How well Despair can fight 
When naught is left to win but flight ! 
How many gallant Greeks ere night 
All stark and silent lay ! 


For madly, blindly, battling on, 
Aglow with shame and pain, 
All breathless, spent with strife and toil, 
At last they gained the main ! 
But lo ! as lengthening shadows fell, 
’Neath summer's drooping sun, 
Some guilty hand on distant height 
For Persia waved a buckler bright, 
That sparkled with a treacherous light ! 
But traitors’ hopes died out in night, 
The despot’s course was run ! 
For, spite of stress of battle o’er, 
The weary victors homeward bore, 
And scared the foe from Grecian shore, 
And the great day was won ! 


And faint and fainter rose and fell 
The troops’ departing tread, 

Till soon, in muffling distance lost 
It left us with the dead. 

For solemn trust was ours to keep, 
While shadow wrapped the plain, 

In wakeful bivopac, among 
The stricken and the slain. 


The golden moon, the silver stars, 
In pity lent their light, 


| While pain-wrung moan, or shriek, or prayer 


Rose fitful on the night. 


: And cold and white, in marbled sleep, 


Beside the watchtires lay 


, The dead, whose dust should hallow 


The land they saved that day. 


' Anon, at Aristides’ side, 


As steadfast guard I kept, 
The echo of a friend’s sweet song 
Most strangely o’er me swept. 
His face, that gently smiled at Fate, 
In vision beamed again ! 
Ah! where was he who sang that morn ? 
Ah! woe for me, in grief forlorn, 
Upon that death-strewa plain ! 


But calm for aye their happy lot, 
On fair Elysian strand, 
Who lived to serve, and nobly died 
To save their native land ! 
How great their deed, how deep their love 
For homes where dear ones dwell ! 
And seven times sacred to our souls 
The cause for which they fell ! 


Majestic Athens! Ruthless hands, 
In Fate’s resistless hour, 

May tear from off thy peerless brow 
The diadem of power ! 

The sons of sires thy valour made 
The lords of land and sea, 

May load with chains thy radiant form, 
That breathes of Liberty ! 


But purer light than conquest’s glare | 
Shall o’er thy name be cast ; 

Nor crash of arms, nor bolt of doom | 
Shall mar thy mighty past ! | 

Though statue, fane, and column fall— =‘ 
In desolation hurled— 

Their very fragments still shall set 
A pattern to a world ! 


Immortal, ’mid the wrongs and tears 
That cloud the tyrant’s day, 

Thy fire shall patriot hearts inspire 
Where Freedom points the way ! 

And, gleaming through the mists of time, 
For ever shall shine on 

The story of thy dauntless fight 
At glorious Marathon ! 


A. N. BLATCHFORD. 


oO” Crossbill Turk is not so brilliantly | 
coloured a bird as his relative the ; 


White-winged Crossbill of America. Still 
he is a handsome fellow. His eye is the 
most noticeable feature at first sight, ex- 
cepting his powerful crossed bill, of which 
you shall hear more later on. But in his 
eye there is a mischievous knowing twinkle 
that arresta attention at once—a fook that 
warns you he will play you a trick or two if 
you do not keep a sharp look-out. About 
the head there is a kind of concentrated 
jackdaw-like expression. His general tone 
of colouring is that of a greenfinch, but 


CROSSBILL TURK. 
By J. A. OWEN. 


when he was young his dress was 
and a crimson red in tone, varied with 
greenish yellow. That was after his first 
month, when he was a free and lively crea- 
ture, a to all sorts of pranks with other 
impish birds of his family in a great fir- 
forest in Thuringia. 

The Crossbill is uncommon enough to be 
somewhat of a curiosity with us in England. 
In Thuringia he is held in the greatest 
respect and veneration ; the peasants like 
to keep two in their cottages if possible, 
not only because they say his bill became 
crossed through trying to pull the nails out 


ayer, 


of the cross, but because of another super 
stition they have about the bill. If th 
upper part crosses from right to left th, 
bird is believed to ward off or charm awa: 
all fits or epileptic attacks from the male 
of the family ; if from left to right those « 
the women. It is strange that Buffon shou! 
have known so little of the bird’s halit 
that he called its crossed beak ‘‘ an errc* 
and defect in nature, and a useless d¢ 
formity.” As a matter of fact, it. is mos 
curiously and perfectly adapted to forcin 
open the scales of the fir-cones, the seeds c: 
which are the crossbill's natural food. . 

(8, 


“BIRDS AT HOME.’—No. 6. 


(Visited for the “Boy's OWN PAPER” by ARTHUR W. ALLEN.) 


Tae 
OMMON TERN 
STERMA FLUMIATILIS 


HERRING GULL (Larus argentatua). 


Food.—Fish, mollusca, crustacea, star fish. 
alll ber? y a Neat.—Usually bulky, formed of rough dry grass, 
y =] —with part of the sod attached, and fragments of seaweed, 
Position of Nest.—Usually on patches of grass or 
precipitous rocks, or on ledges of cliffs. 


Number of Eggs.—Two to three. 


LESSER BLACK.BACKED 
cue 


Lanes FUseUS 


“wune Rita 


LgsseR BLACK-BACKRD GULL (Larus fucus). CoMMON TERN (Sternia fluviatilis). 


Pood.—Fish, crustacea, worms, and insects in all stages, Also eggs of other | Food.—Fish, crustacea, and insects. 
Trock-frequeating birds. Nest.—None is built. 
Nest.A depression lined with leaves. Position oy Nest.—n flat, sandy, or shingly shores, and mud banks or hillocks. 


Position of Nest.—Or. bare and barren islands in a tuft of rushes, - of grass. 
Sumber of Eggs.—T wo to three. Number of Eggs.—Usually three. 
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He was such a rara avis in England in 
the sixteenth century that a very old manu- 
script describes him as follows : 

“The yeere 1593 was a greate and ex- 
ceeding yeere of apples; and there were 
greate plenty of strang birds that showed 
themselves at the time the apples were full 
rype, who fed uppon the kernells onely of 
those apples, and havinge a bill with one 
beake wrythinge over the other, which 
would presently bore a greate hole in the 
apple, and make way to the kernells; they 
were of the bignesse of a bullfinch, the henne 
tight like the henne of the bullfinch in 
colour ; the cocke a very glorious bird, in a 
manner al redde or yellowe on the brest, 
backe, and head. The oldest man living 
never heard or reade of any such like bird ; 
and the thinge most to bee noted was, that 
it seemed they came out of some country 
not inhabited, for that they at the first 
would abide shooting at them, either with 
pellet, bowe, or other engine, and not re- 
move till they were stricken downe ; more- 
«yer, they would abide the throweing at 
them, in so much as diverse were stricken 
downe and killed with often throweing at 
them with apples. They came when the 
apples were rype and went away when the 
apples were cleane fallen. They were very 
good meate.” 

When we first made Crossbill Turk’s ac- 
quaintance he was clinging—his body up- 
side down, parrot-wise—to the top of a 
miserable little German wooden cage in a 
bird-fancier’s shop in the region called 
Seven Dials, in a street which is almost 
entirely devoted to the trade carried on by 
alealers in animals, birds, fishes, and_rep- 
tiles. That particular shop was full of 
European birds—siskins, redpoles, chaf- 
tinches, yellowhammers ; almost every 
hard-billed British bird was to be found 
there. My husband took a fancy to Turk 
at once, bacatiec when the dealer took 
him down from the wall he cocked his 
head on one side and looked at the doctor 
as though he was thinking of buying that 
gentleman instead of being offered for sale 
himself. 

“Tl let yer have him cheap, seeing as 
how he’s taken a fancy to yer,” said the 
wily dealer. 

We soon found out he cost the man too 
much in new perches to be a desirable 
stock-in-trade. 

To occupy his ever-active faculties he 
tore up his perches and destroyed the bars 
«of his wooden cage with such perseverance 
that his owner was thankful at last to part 
with him for a few pence, and Turk came 
home to us in w silk handkerchief, in com- 
pany with a bullfinch, three siskins, and a 
Yellowhammer. The handkerchief was in 
holes before Turk left it. 

Our hawfinch, an exceedingly pedantic- 
looking old bird, received him with marked 
signs of disapproval ; the havoc Turk made 
in the great cage was such that a wire par- 
tition had to be put in and fresh perches of 
beechwood fitted such as we thought no 
bird would be equal to destroying. Our 
“*happy family ” of birds included a num- 


ber of avadavats and delicate little wax- 
Dills. These always roosted alongside of 


‘each other, closely packed for mutual 
warmth in a row, like the pictures one 
sees after the Japanese. 

‘Turk’s dear delight was to wait until the 
tiny creatures were sweetly asleep—little 
balls of fluffy feathers—then he would sidle 
up quietly along the wires parrot-fashion 
until he reached the point where the end of 
their perch could be operated upon. No 
matter how securely we imagined that to 
be fastened, Turk managed to loosen it; 
then of malice prepense he would tilt it up 
and let it fall suddenly with the whole row 
of dismayed little birds to the bottom of the 


cage. That little game successfully played, | 


he positively seemed to laugh at the result 
of his machinations, He would retire to 
his perch, cock his head on one side, and 
quietly watch the commotion he had made 
with a wicked twinkle in his eye that was 
expressive of the greatest enjoyment. 

“ How our naturalist friend would enjoy 
studying that bird,” said the doctor one 

lay. 

‘« Take it to him by all means,” I rejoined. 
“T never know what mischief he will be up 
to next.” 

Away from London smoke and fog Turk 
was carried, noways disconcerted, watchin; 
railway ofticials, passengers’ kets, an 
small boys eating buns, with the same 
knowing eyes that had looked philoso- 
phically on Vanity Fair in Seven Dials, 
down by train into Surrey to a house oppo- 
site the grand old trees amongst whteh 
nestles one of the fine mansions belonging 
to the family of the Duke of —_. 

The first thing the friend did was to get 
the bird a larger cage, one strong enough to 
stand the onslaught that was sure to be 
made by that crossed bill. When it was 
brought home Turk scuttled into it and at 
once climbed like a parrot all round the 
wires, using his bill as well as his powerful 
feet. 

“When you have had hima little while,” 
the doctor had said to the naturalist, on 
leaving Master Crossbill, ‘1 think you 
will find in the bird a depth of character 
that will surprise you. Let me hear how 
he goes on, and if he gets too much for you 
1 will find another home for him.” 


“« He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small,” 


said one of our best poets. As to Cross- 
bill's new master, whether he prays much 
ornot is best known to himself. This much 
I know, that no creature is too small for 
him to write lovingly about, and we soon 
had a full and particular account of Cross- 
bill Turk’s ‘tricks and manners,” which I 
give you here :— 

« After Turk had scuttled into and all 
round that cage, which was by no means 
too strongly made, it was placed on the 
table facing the window in my painting 
room, and I sat down to observe him ntore 
closely than I had as yet done. Turk re- 
turned the compliment, examining my 
general appearance most attentively as he 
sat on. one of his perches, that knowing- 
looking head of his twisted on one side. 
Presently I left him to go downstairs, leav- 
ing the door open. From below I soon 
heard a rattling sort of scuffle going on 
which made me run up to see what was the 
matter. There sat Turk on his perch, 
looking the very picture of innocence ; but 
he had seuffled nearly all the gravel out of 
his cage on to the carpet in an incredibly 
short space of time. Whenever he has 
made up his mind for a bit of mischief he 
has a mild contemplative look about him 
which is very deceiving. As he seemed so 
quiet 1 slipped downstairs again, but when 
1 returned T found he had loosened one of 
his perches and bitten the end into shreds. 
Then hanging on to the wires he seesawed 
the perch up and down with evident satis- 
faction. 

After that he had pitch-pine perches 
tightly lashed with fine copper wire. Whilst 
these were being fixed into his cage he was 
let out. The first use he made of his liberty 
was to fly on top of my little owl Patch’s 
cage and inspect him minutely, to that 
bird’s unbounded astonishment. The owl 
opened his large yellow eyes to their widest 
stretch, turning his head round as if ona 
pivot, whilst Turk climbed all round and 
over his cage, showing perfect fearlessness. 
The two soon became very good friends ; if 
Patch was let out he would visit Turk, and 


strangely enough never once offered to st1 
at him, although he can kill anyth 
quickly enough in that way when 
chooses. 

The wire binding round the psre 
seemed to afford Turk great satisfacti 
which he soon showed by cutting thro 
it. His next performance was to bite 
inner side of the bars of his cage into b 
or a kind of scollop work. When reaso1 
with about such matters he will listen m 
attentively, come and nibble my fing 
and then give me a song. 

Right opposite his window, which 
always open in warm weather, are gre 
fields and trees, a perfect paradise for s¢ 
birds. Turk can mimic all of them m 
or less, when he is in the vein for it. Of: 
he will burst out in rich full song. 

His general food is canary seed a 
almonds. These he will hold between 
strong feet, and using his powerful cros: 
beak as an opener, will get the nut ¢ 
very quickly. Groundsel he eats, and 
accident 1 discovered his carnivorous p 
pensity ; for one day I saw him maki 
desperate efforts to get something wh 
was outside his cage. It wasa small spid 
The hint was sufficient. I caught so 
and dropped them alive and uninjured ir 
his cage. 

There was a scuffling rush, and before 
spider could make tracks, Turk had hi 
So careful is he not to lose a morsel that 
always places things into his seed tin to e: 
Spiders of all kinds, big and little, beetl 
green caterpillars, earwigs, and pillbugs 
will devour, as many as you can get | 
him, when the craving for this kind of di 
comes on. I noticed it particularly t 
latter part of the summer. He drinks a. 
bathes much. 

After he has eaten the whole of : 
almond, his long-pointed tongue helping 
get all of it out, he will bite the shell 
pieces. 

His perches are now very stout ones wi 
square faces, the edges taken off with glas 
paper. On the flat surface he will We 
portions of his nut as he gets it out of tl 
shell, and then daintily feed himself fro 
this table. He often comes out of his cag 
always whilst I clean it. I would give hi 
the same perfect liberty Patch has were 
not for the havoc that terrible bill of h 
makes. No matter what the article ms 
be, he industriously, as though actuated L 
asense of duty, makes holes in it. The: 
is a general rip up, infact. Handkerchiet 
towels, window plants, nothing escay 
him. You were right in saying I shou! 
find a depth of character about the bird 
some fresh impish trick surprises me cor 
tinually. He and I are becoming strong! 
attached to each other, however. I shoul 
be sorry to part company with Turk.” 


(THE END.) 
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AMONG THE SNAKES AND VIPERS. 


\ OTHER of the South African snakes, of 
which I killed several specimens, is 

spuagh-slange or spitting snake, which 
ia reality the African cobra. I always 
nember this snake with much pleasure, 


“account of a lesson I learned in connec- 
con therewith. 


jears ago, I mentioned that I-had heard on 
:ed authority that this snake could spit 
~ poison, and with disastrous effects. Cer- 
“un persons who set up for critics wrote in 
be reviews of my book that they were 
surprised I had been taken in by such non- 
~n-e, and the fact of my believing this 
‘nance showed how easily I could a de- 
rived. At that time I was not as well ac- 
‘4ainted with the natural history of snakes 
+ I afterwards became, and’ was also 


‘nployed as reviewers who know nothing 
“i the subject on which they presume to 
‘nite. I therefore suspected 1 i 

‘alement on incomplete evidence. Soon 
aterwards, however, I found that the 
‘augh-slange was as well known to 
-turalists as is the common cobra, and 
bat none bat the most ignorant naturalists 
vald be unacquainted with this reptile, or 
uth its practice of spitting its poison. 

ne of these snakes that I shot was 
Vout six feet in length, of a light yellow 
ar with patches of brown all over it. 


‘cirant of the fact that some persons are ; 
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sive, and if come upon suddenly will not 


' retreat like most other snakes, but will 


ad made a | 


The reptile has a hood not quite as large as | 


“xe Indian cobra, but capable of being ex- 
~oled to the width of about three or four 
ches. This snake is disposed to be aggres- 


DO 


‘BE AVIARY.—We may mention that although we 
have not this year included foreign birds in our 
G3, we are willing to reply to any queries 
carding them. The reasons we do not include 
are, first, because their numbers and kinds are 

% vast that it would be almost impossible to 
*neralise ; secondly, because it is such an expen: 
'e fancy that very few boys are rich enough to 
adopt it.” However, take this hint: always buy a 
foreign bird at a good respectable shop, and be care- 
fl to inquire what food it should ‘have and what 
seneral treatment. If you are lucky enough to have 
a large aviary, you must also tell the “naturalist” 
what kinds are already domiciled therein, for it is 
tet safe to turn all strangers in together. Foreign 
\irds may be roughly divided into two classes—that 
“hich eats seed, and that which requires soft food ; 
tut all want sand or gravel, clean water, perches, 
Hil shelter from sun and storms of either wind or 


CaN ARIRS.—By the end of this month the breeding 
season will be over. It weakensa bird much to carry 
°0 too far. You will probably have some birds to 
sell Well, the sooner you get rid of them the better. 
Icdeed, it is better to give them away than to keep 
to many. Bat if you have one or two promising 
Youngsters, shapely, bold-looking, and well up in 
Properties, it may be well to retain them for another 
Season. hen you have weaned off the last nest 
Jou can separate cock and hen, but it may be just as 
Nell to continue feeding for, say, a week on the egg. 
mMittare. And, to set the birds up in form again 
after their summer exertions and worry, you may 
vat a nail (iron) in the drinking water and a few 
bits of eaffron. 

In selling your young birds you will naturally be 
‘wked for a pair unless a single bird is wanted 3 and 
Te sifieulty is el the cock from rhe hen. We 

We cannot help you avery great deal. Experi- 
‘nce inthis matter is the best guide; but the cock 
the more erect and upright carriage of the two ; 
be is bolder and more graceful, and usually bigger 


approach and if possible strike the in- 
truder. 

The most vicious and most dangerous 
reptile in South Africa is the snake termed 
by the Caffres the m’namba uncula or 
mnamba minyama, that is, ‘the great or 
black m’namba.” This dreaded reptile 
srows to a great size. I killed one fully six 
eet long and a foot in circumference. It 
will spring at an intruder, and will attack 
him without the least provocation if he ap- 
proaches it. The Natal Caffres often 
cautioned me agains t this snake, because it 
was said to be in great numbers in some of 
the localities where I was accustomed to 
hunt, and they assured me that if bitten by 
it I could not even ride home at full gallop 
before I should be dead. 

The first time I ever saw one of these 
snakes was when riding near the Umlass 
river at Natal. The grass had been lately 
burnt, and everything on the plain could be 
clearly seen. In front of me and distant 
about fifty yards was a deserted ant-hill, on 
the summit of which I saw a black object 


that I fancied was moving. Riding slowly | 


towards this, I saw a huge snake, black in 
colour, and with the form of head that I 
knew meant “poison.” From the descrip- 
tions I had received I believed this to be a 
black m’namba, so sent a charge of buck- 
shot into the monster. Instantly raising 
its head and half its length, it sprang about 
five feet towards me, but a second charge of 
shot turned it over appurently lifeless. 
Knowing the deadly nature of the reptile, 
I determined not to give it a chance, so, 


riding some fifty yards from the creature, I 
reloaded both barrels, dismounted from ny 
pony, and with both barrels at full cock 
cautiously approached the m’namba. The 
shots, however, had been effective; the rep- 
tile was dead, and a more repulsive-looking 
snake I never beheld. Fully six feet in 
length, and with a body about four inches 
across the back, it lay extended on the 
ground, a slight muscular movement caus- 
ing the tail to give deliberate wags. I 
| was glad to mount my pony and ride away 
from the scene, feeling great satisfaction, 
however, in having caused one the less of 
these monsters to remain in the country. 
Sometimes incidents occur which, al- 
though not attended with actual danger, 
remain long in the memory in consequence 
of the shock produced. One such I often 
recall. Being in search of rietbuck near 
Sea Cow Lake, about five miles from Natal 
Bay, I had dismounted from my pony and 
was walking through some long grass, when 
from almost under my feet a huge snake 
rose toa level with my face, and during a 
few seconds it remained erect in a threaten- 
ing attitude not three feet from me. At 
first I believed it to be a m’namba, and I 
| knew that the slightest movement on my 
rt would be followed by a lightning-like 
art from the reptile. I remained motion- 
not even winking. Face to face, as it 
were, we stood, each immovable. The 
reptile then turned, and was gliding away, 
when I shot it, and on examination it 
prosed to be a boom-slange (the tree snake), 
harmless as far as poison was concerned ; 
but it was a large snake—ten feet long. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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and longer, with a brighter plumage and a more 
searching voice. The singing, of course, is the 
Proof, and male birds soon begin to sing or chirrup. 

Tf you have a bird-room, where the canaries can 
fly about every day, it does much good ; only beware 
of rats and mice.’ As with pigeons, cats can be 
trained not to touch canaries. 1t is not generally 
known that canaries learn the songs of other birds, 
notably the lionet, but such is the case. They must, 
if desired to sing a Iinnet’s song, be taken when 
quite young and placed in the same room with a 
good songster. Continue to give green food, and 
give fresh water frequently. A sun bath does good 
also, but do not forget that the cage is out in the 
sunshine and leave it there too long. It is always 
safer indeed to cover one part of the cage over with 
some dark piece of cloth, 80 that the bird may have 
sunshine or shade just as it feels inclined. 


THE. POULTRY RUN.—What with heat and occa- 
sional soakings of rain, illness is often rife in the 
run in July. It is often brought on too by giving 
bad green food, or allowing stuff to lie rotting in the 
yards. Dirty water, or water that has got foul from 
standing in the sun, is another cause of illncss; but 
a filthy fowl-house floor in a badly-ventilated and 
overcrowded hen-house is perhaps the most prolific 
cause of any in producing disease. Fowls suffer a 
good deal from vermin at times, and it is to kill 
them that they sun and dust themselves so much. 
Hence the value of the dust-bath mixed with sul- 
phur. We have before told you of the value of 
warmth in restoring asickfowl. Warmth by the fire 
and food—easily digested food—for a day or two 
will often restore bad cases to health, though, 
mind, the trouble will return if they are drilled back 
to the fowl-run too soon. It is a merciful plan 
always to remove a sick or moping fowl from among 
its mates, because they invariably peck and bully it. 

Remember that whatsoever weakens a fowl, 
whether it be diarrhoa or wasting, interferes with 
the production of eggs. 

Weed out useless fowls now, and seH at a dis- 


advantage rather than overcrowd. Keep everything 
sweet and clean, and feed regularly. Preserve eggs 
now for winter use—for about Christmas-time an 
ecg is anegg. Rub them with grease and bed them 
iu salt, bran, or dry sand. 


THE YIGEON Lorr.—Last month's Doings will do 
for this. Beware of overcrowding now. If you 
have pigeons you think are good enough to show, 
you must tend them with great care and feed extra 
well. The shows will soon be coming on now. Get 
your baskets ready, therefore, and write for sche- 
dulcs. You will see all tho shows advertised in 
fanciers’ papers. 


THE RABBITRY.—Although it is our earnest endea- 
vour in these columns to give all the hints and 
information we can to our boys, still it is impossible 
in our limited space to tell you everything. This is 
the reason why we so earnestly advise you to get a 
good rabbit-book. If every boy who goes in for 
rabbits had such a work of reference, it would lessen 
considerably the number of letters we have to re- 
ceive, and you would be better able to follow and 
understand us in the DoiNcs. We would then be 
able to make use of the technicalities of the fancy 
without appearing to talk Greek to the reader. Just 
a word here to parents, and let us add uncles. We 
think yon very wrong to let your boys keep bad 
specimens of any, given breed when good ones are 
cheap enough, and just as easily kept. A fathor the 
other day took us round to the lawn to view his 
children’s lops, and asked our opinion. We blurted 
out what we thought very quickly, for a more 
measly lot it haa never been our unhappy fate to 
witness, Now, you know, a lop-eared rabbit, with 
its grand head, curvature of ear, and lines of heanty 
everywhere, is perhaps the most shapely and lovely 
of all rabbit But here was misery personified 
--thin, hollow-eyed starvation. One had an ear up 
and an car down half-lop ; another's ears stuck out 
| like oars; and a third stuck out like horns in front, 
+ or asif the beast wanted to shade its poor eyes from 
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the sun. Well, our friend asked a judge's opinion, 
and—he got it. 
You ought now to lay up stores of stuff for bed- 
ding. See that the hutches are kept even in tem- 
rature. Thatching hutches is a capital plan. It 
eeps them cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Tea-leaves about twice a week are relished by rab- 
bits, Read last month's Domncs. 


THE KENNFL.—Continue to exercise well in cool 
weather; bathe and feed regularly. Beware of dirt. 
Canker in the ear is sometimes known to follow too 
much pnddling in the water. It is a difficult thing 
to heal if it once gets a strong hold. The dog is in 
great paix, and constantly shakes his head. What- 


ever application is applied, the ears should first be 
most geutly washed with’ warm water—no suap ; 
then green tea infusion, strong enough to be about 
the colour of pale brandy, may be tried. Just pour 
a teaspoonful in twice or thrice a day, and retain it 
fora minute; then dry the ear gently with a soft 
rag. A lotion of sulphate of zinc, four grains to an 
ounce, may then be tried. 

THE BEE WoRLD.—Remove filled supers, Kee; 
the hives cool and well ventilated. Late swarms has 
better be returned, or two may be united. 

THE KITCHKN GARDEN. — Stake French beans 
Plant winter greens. Sow cabbage. Plant ont celery, 
and kill weeds. Keep everything trim and neat. 


THE FLowkr GarDEY.—This is the best mon! 
for budding roses. It is a most simple operatio 
but the results are charming. Get one lessou fro 
a gardener. Keep duwn weeds, and rake the be 
around the flowers. Remove decaying blossum 
Take cuttings of geraniums. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—This ought to be a ma 
of bloom now. ‘Train your climbers every da 
Watch whether they twive with or against the su 
and imitate Nature. Do not let the hanging baske 
suffer from want of moisture. Stir the earth we 
around the flowers in the box, and remove de: 
leaves and blossoms. 


ISAMBARD.—1. At your age you would spend your 
time most profitably ia studying mathematics, 
pure and applied. If ible, attend a course of 
mathematical lectures in one of the Science and 
Art Department schools. The cost is merely no- 
minal. A ‘white collie” would be suspiciously 
like a Pomeranian, and such dogs are certainly not 
rare. How do you know he is a collie? 


ANXIOUS.—No, the ferret will not have distemper. 
It was cruel to kill the cat. It would have been 
more humane to have nursed it. 


*,* This Special SumMER NUMBER is now ready, and may be obtained at the boo 
Price 6d. 


Correspondence. 


FRED Love.—Change your breed entirely, but see 
well to the hygienic condition of your loft. 


MESSENGER SENIOR.—Simply blow the eggs clean. 
You may then insert a drop or two of a strong 
solution of Calvert's Carbolic, and put some cam- 
phor in the egg-case. 


F. PHILLIPs.—Read our Dorxas for advice about 
guinea-pigs. We do wish boys would take Dr. 
Gordon Stables's advice, and never get a pet of 
any kind until they know how to treat it. 


Digitiz 


AN ANxiocs LosER.—Try again and take more car 
The mother rabbit ought not to have been di 
turbed for a day or two after having her your 
ones. 

G. P. J.—Feed your guineas on bread-and-milk, root 
and greenstuff. Do not give the latter damp. L 
them run about. Our own have liberty to got 
over the garden, and the cats do not touch them. 

INQUISITIVE.—There are Civil Service Classes at t] 
Birkbeck in Bream's Buildings, Fetter Lane, E- 
Cheap but good. 
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A STORY 


$ a is really jolly !” said Jack Pent- | 


land to his companion, Alick Sey- 
mour, as they cantered along a sandy 
road with a clear, starry sky over their 
heads. 
“Yes ; but we must not go so fast, or 
we'll get so hot that we shall never cool 
again!” replied his companion, laugh- 


ing. 
Sack Pentland, the son of an officer 


quartered in Delhi, was at the time of | 


our story—in the month of May, 1857, 
A.D.—in the eighteenth year of his age. 
He was tall and active, but his frame 
was slightly built, and it was evident 
that he had somewhat overgrown his 
strength, and that for some years his 
body could not endure much fatigue. 

Alick Seymour was two years older, 
and very different from Jack. Slightly 
below average height, he was strongly, 
almost heavily, built, and yet with such 
perfect symmetry that few were his 
equal in manly sports. He was espe- 
cially noted for his speed and endurance, 
and had won all before him in long- 
distance races at the large public 
school at which he had been educated. 
He was also famous for his skill with 
single-stick and the gloves, his quick- 
ness and activity enabling him to hold 
his own even with those whose weight 
and height gave them an advantage. 

He had joined, six months before, the 
native cavalry regiment of which Jack’s 
father was the colonel, and a warm 
friendship had sprung up between him 
and the colonel’s son, cemented by the 
fact that they were both keen sports- 
men. Many a long day had they spent 
together stalking the black buck in the 
country round Delhi, or pi -sticking in 
the scrub along the river's banks. This 
latter was their favourite amusement, 
and they were now riding out to the 
great tomb of the Emperor Humaiun, 
about three miles from the city of 
Delhi, where they had made arrange- 
ments to sleep the night, so that the 
next morning as soon as it was light 
they might enter a large piece of low- 
lying ground close to the river, and just 
beside the tomb, where they felt sure 
that they would find sport. 

They had started after mess, but as 
they were mounting their ponies an 
unusual thing had taken place. One 
of the troopers of the regiment had 
come forward and entreated Alick not 
to leave cantonments that night. Gulab 
Singh, for so the trooper was called, had 
been acting in a very mysterious manner 
for several days. He was the colonel’s 
orderly, and on several occasions, when 
in private, he had been dropping mys- 
terious hints as to the need of caution 
and of danger being near, which had 
greatly irritated the colonel. Ever 
since he heard of the projected pig- 
sticking expedition his manner had_be- 
come even more mysterious than before, 
and now. when he ventured to address 
Alick after Jack had mounted, the 
colonel got into quite a passion, and 
reprimanded him severely for daring to 
interfere in matters which in no way 


GULAB SINGH: 
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concerned him. The trooper retired 
respectfully, evidently much pained at 
the way in which he had been received, 
and Alick, mounting his pony, followed 
Jack, who had set off as soon as he 
heard his father’s burst of wrath de- 
scend on the trooper’s head. 

The cantonments lay two miles from 
the city. The road led the rider along 
the top of a ridge of ground which was 
soon to become famous in the history 
of the siege ; and here, though it was 
the night time, they could still feel the 
heat coming out of the great red sand- 
stone blocks of which the ridge was 
composed. Then for another two miles 
they skirted the walls of the great old 
city, which had been once the capital of 
an empire of an extent and importance 
which has rarely been surpassed in the 
history of the world. Here the great 
King-Shah Jehan, two hundred years 
before, had sat in his marble palace on 
the famous Peacock Throne, so-called 
because behind the throne there was 
the most beautiful representation of a 
peacock’s tail, the sole materials being 
the most costly and magnificent pre- 
cious stones. Now in the same palace 
—but not on the Peacock Throne, for it 
had been broken up and taken away by 
a former conqueror—there lived a de- 
scendant of the founder of the Great 
Mogul dynasty, who still held a nominal 
court, but whose power did not extend 
beyond the limits of his palace. 

After passing the city they rode in 
silence through a flat country, covered 
with the ruins of former cities, past the 
great walls of the fort built by Humaiun, 
at whose tomb they meant to sleep that 
night—a fort which drew forth Bishop 
Heber’s admiration and the words. 
“These men built like giants and 
finished like jewellers.” , . 

But Alick and Jack thought little of 
these ruins of bygone years, each en- 
grossed in his own thoughts, till at last 
Jack said, “I don’t like Gulab Singh.” 

“Ts that fair?” replied Alick. “Till 
to-day you have always done so, and we 
can hardly change our opinion of him 
in so short a time. I have always 
thought him the most frank and manly 
trooper in our regiment.” 

“IT dare say,” replied Jack ; “but why 
should he do his best to stop our sport ? 
He confessed to father that there was 
no reason, but said something silly 
about it’s not being a good time of year 
for Pig. I must say, though, that I am 
sorry father pitched into him so warmly 
for interfering.” 

“So am I,” responded Alick. “We 
English people use our tongues much 
too freely on these natives. It’s true 
that many of them are liars and 
cowards, but still they are men, and it’s 
a disgrace to our manhood to treat 
them as we do.” Then, after a pause, 
he added, “I wish I could understand 
what that fellow was driving at. He 
came to me as mysteriously as possible 
this morning, and said, ‘Don’t go to 
Humaiun’s Tomb, Stay here.” But 
there’s no good troubling ourselves. 


OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 


Here is the tomb. I hope that Hosei 
has everything comfortable for us.” 

Hosein, Alick’s servant, had cvery 
thing comfortable, and it was not lon 
before the two friends climbed up th 
stee stens leading to the flat roof of th 
tomb, where their beds were laid. 1 
the middle of the great flat roof ther 
rose a massive dome of white marbl 
and in the shadow of this, so as to 
protected from the moon’s rays, thei 

eds had been prepared. In a fe: 
minutes they were sound asleep. 

Early next. morning they were rouse 
by Hosein, a very small, wiry Mohan 
medan, between whom and Alick 
closer feeling of friendship had alread 
sprung than that which generally exist 
between a young officer and his beare: 

After an early breakfast they mounte 
their ponies, and as the sun was risin 
they entered the scrub in the river-be 
The River Jumna in the rainy seasa 
rushes along in a swollen torrent near| 
amile in width; but in the month « 
May it was, though still a quarter of 
mile wide, a shallow, sluggish strean 
across which in many places men coul 
easily wade. That part of the bed « 
the river which it covers in the rain 
season alone at other times of the yez 
is in many places covered with tangle 
tufts of long grass. Into this dr 
river-bed Alick and Jack entered o 
their ponies in search of pig. 

Jack had a mount which was tl 
envy of the station. No pony coul 
gallop as Micky could. Full of spir 
and life, he had not a particle of vic 
and if he was only allowed to go h 
own pace he could be managed with 
silken rein. But there was one thin 
that Micky would not allow—anothe 
pony or horse to pass him, and th 
sound of a galloping steed behind hit 
was always the sign for Micky to ru 
away. . 

Pig-sticking is considered great spoi 
in India. Each rider is armed with 
stout, sharp pig-spear, and, owing t 
the rough nature of the ground and tli 
sharp turns and twists round clumps ¢ 
grass when following # pig, it needs 
tight grip and a steady balance to kee 


a seat. 

They entered the scrub about thirt 
yards apart, and almost immediate] 
there was a snort and rustle. 

“Pig!” shouted Jack. “Look ow 
Alick !” And off started Micky, Alic 
closely following ; but on coming to a 
open space Jack saw that it was not 
boar, and the rules of sport forbade 
further chase. 

Five minutes later another pig wa 
raised, and this time it was a larg 
boar with enormous tusks. Twice Jac 
thought he had the tusker, and wa 
within a foot of him when round 
clump with a sharp turn the pig disay 
peared, and then the chase began agair 
Alick then got a chance, but his pon: 
stumbled when he was close up, an 
the pig again escaped. At last the pi 
burst out into the open, and Jack wit 
a whoop followed, sure of him now, ant 
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‘xeon his heels. The pig seemed to 
his danger, and swerved across 
y so unexpectedly that he shied 
tly and Jack was thrown heavily 
the ground. Before he could stir 

war had turned. It glared a mo- 
-at,and then dashed straight for him. 
Awild pig is a fearful animal when 
cars enraged on a defenceless foe, 
al it was lucky for Jack that Alick 
il been following close behind. Just 
sthe pig was commencing its rush 

urged. Straight through the 
and heart passed the spear, which 
tenched from Alick’s grasp. But 


- boar lay dead, and Jack, as he gazed 
sits quivering limbs, felt thankful 


at 


the ugly tusks had not ripped 
his side. 

He was little the worse for the fall, 
tagh very dusty and a trifle shaken, 
athe soon was able to remount his 
and as the sun was already un- 
rtably hot, he and Alick returned 
the tomb, 
After they had taken a cold bath and 

themselves in clean white suits, 
sat down to breakfast, for which 
morning’s ride had given them an 
lent appetite. 

not quite finished when 

e startled—in the midst of a 
peal of laughter at a remark of 
—by the sound of musketry firing 
y a discharge of cannon. 
What is that?” Jack quickly asked. 
ilickk was puzzled. For a few mo- 
its he sat silent, listening. Again 
-tecame the rattle of musketry. 
“There is a riot of some sort in Delhi, 
#. That is not blank cartridge 
eng fired, but ball !” : 

“What can have happened Alick ?” 
d Jack. ‘Could it be from some 
ion of this that Gulab Singh 
med us to stay in cantonments 4” 
‘We must not delay here, that is 
fain, 

Tuning to Hosein, his servant, Alick 
him directions to have the horses 
a led immediately for a return to 
elhi 

Then hastily finishing breakfast they 
xed to the clump of trees at the en- 
tance of the large garden in the centre 
ivhich the tomb stood. They found 
*0 grooms leading the ponies, on which 
‘yhad hunted that morning, up and 
m the road, for they were not yet 
‘ol, while other men were hastily put- 
8 saddles upon Alick’s Arab charger 

dasmall pony which belonged to the 
“lonel and on which Jack had ridden 
at the evening before. 

“Beas quick as you can,” said Jack 
the grooms. 

e words were not out of his mouth 
then they noticed a sawar (as a native 
‘walry soldier is called) galloping to- 
“ards them, 

_ "It's father’s charger Monarch,” said 
“ak surprised. 

Yes, and Gulab Singh is riding,” 
willed Alick. 5 

Gulab Singh was waving his lance 
ae as he came towards them full 


& 


“Mount ! mount !” they heard him 
shout, 


Jack mounted his father's pony, and 
‘lick ran to his charger. The girth of 
(saddle was not yet tightened when 
Gulab Singh reached them. 


“A massacre of the English,” he said, 


hurriedly. “A party of sawars are on 
my heels. You must ride for your 
lives !” 


As he spoke a party of twenty horse- 
men swept round the turn of the road 
a few hundred yards away. And when 
they saw the Englishmen they shouted 
loudly and waved their lances. 

A wrench at the girth, and Alick 
vaulted into his anillle, and he and 
Gulab Singh followed Jack. 

The tomb of the Emperor Humaiun 
lies off the main road between Delhi 
and Muttra, but there is a road leadin; 
to it from the side nearest Delhi, an 
this road, passing the entrance of the 
tomb, takes a turn back to the main 
road, which it rejoins a mile from the 
point from where it diverged. 

It was down this old road, which was 
very rough and steep, that Jack had 
dashed, leading as it did in a direction 
opposite to that from which the sepoys 
were coming. 

Before Alick and Gulab Singh had 
gone more than a few yards, Hosein, 
Alick’s Mohammedan servant, seized the 
rein by which the groom had been lead- 
ing Jack’s pony Micky, and though it 
was not saddled, he jumped on its back 
and fled after the others. 

The grooms ran through the gateway 
into the tomb and escaped, for the pur- 
suers did not heed them, but with loud 
exulting shouts followed the riders. 

As long as they were on the old rough 
road it was impossible for the horses to 

‘0 fast, but as soon as they reached the 
igh road leading to the great Hindoo 
city of Muttra they seemed to fly. 

x hundred yards alone separated the 

ursuers and pursued. It was a race. 
Time would show which had the better 
horses. 

Fighting was out of the question. 
Not only were they four to the troopers’ 
twenty, but also Jack and Hosein were 
unarmed, while Alick had only his pig- 
spear in his hand. Gulab Singh alone 
was fully armed, having his sword at 
his side and his lance in his right 
hand. 

Over the old bridge built by Akbar 
the Great, round the curve to the left, 
and along the flat road they galloped. 
Gulab Singh, on Monarch, the colonel’s 
splendid charger, and Alick on his beau- 
tiful Arab, which was perfectly fresh, 
had to restrain their horses to keep on 
the same level as Jack, who was worst 
mounted of all, for though Micky, on 
which Hosein was riding, had hunted 
all that morning, he was a much better 
pony than that which Jack rode, and 
seemed to enjoy the rapid pace at which 
they were going. 

Soon they had increased their lead 
from the main body of horsemen, but 
three of their pursuers, better mounted, 
kept close behind them. 

ot a yard on that first hundred had 
they gained, and only that the troopers 
had. already ridden seven miles from 
cantonments to the tomb their fate 
would have been quickly sealed. 

Already it was getting desperate, and 
after they had passed the temple of 
Kalka, nestling amidst the trees on 
their right, and as they swept round a 
turn over some rising ground Alick saw 
over his shoulder that the three sawars 
who were leading the others were gain- 


ing on them, while their comrades were 
close together three hundred yards be- 
hind them. 

Jack had to force his mount, and it 
was evident that if this terrible pace 
had to be kept up, in another mile his 
pony would be thoroughly exhausted, 
and they must fall into the hands of 
their pursuers. 

Noting all this, Alick made up his 
mind to try and check the three leading 
troopers. Speaking a few hurried words 
to Gulab Singh, who rode on his right, 
he turned to Jack and explained his in- 
tentions to him. 

“You and Hosein keep on at this 
pace; Gulab and I, who are better 
mounted, will gallop forward so as to 
increase our distance. We will then 
turn and charge the leading sepoys. 
You and Hosein keep to the sides of 
the road and leave us the centre.” 

It was necessary for them to gain a 
long lead, otherwise when they turned 
the pursuers would be on them before 
they could get up speed in the opposite 
direction. 

As soon as they gave their horses 
their heads the two gallant chargers 
raced away from the ponies, and Alick 
and Gulab soon made a wide gap be- 
tween themselves and their comrades. 

The troopers behind them, thinking 
that fear had prompted the two, who 
were better mounted, to desert their 
comrades, spurred on their horses with 
a loud cheer. 

When Alick saw that his lead was 
sufficient he gave the word to Gulab. 
They reined in quickly, and charged 
back over the ground they had tra- 
velled. 

It was but a short distance, and the 
horses could not get up full speed. 
This tells enormously in a cavalry 
charge, and the troopers were going 
faster than they were. But the move 
was a complete surprise, and, losing the 
advantage that they would have had, 
the pursuers stopped their horses. It 
was fatal to them. Before their horses 
could recover, Alick and Gulab were 
upon them. One of the troopers turned 
and fled, the two others were ridden 
down. But the spear of one as he fell 

ierced Alick’s charger, and Alick and 
bis horse rolled over and over. 

Gulab Singh could not rein in quickly, 
and was almost into the main body 
before he could turn Monarch. They, 
too, had halted to see the result of the 
charge. This gave Gulab a moment. 

. He rode back to Alick, who was stand- 

‘ing in the centre of the road, dazed 
from his fall and with his face and hands 
cut and bleeding. . 

“Quick, quick, sahib !” shouted Gulab, 
seizing him. . 

With an effort Alick swung up behind 
him. It was not a moment too soon. 
Already the spears of the lances were 
within a few yards of them. 

Could Monarch carry the two riders? 
He was a grand English horse, big- 
boned and full of power, accustomed 
to carrying weight, for the colonel was 
a heavy man. e did not seem to feel 
the difference, and galloped right away 
from the troopers. - 

“But he can’t keep it up long, 
thought Alick ; and he was right, for 

| weight must tell in a long run. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—HOW THE MISERICORDE SAILED FOR ROCHELLE, 


Y master 
was very 
surly 
with me 
when I 
refused 
to go his 
errand 
abroad ; 
yet he 
had too 
much 
need of 
my _ ser- 
vice in 
the busi- 
ness he was engaged on to fall out with 
me as he would have liked. And seeing 
me resolved to abide where I was, he 
bade me stay and look to the place 
while he himself saw after the removing 
of the stuff from Mistress Crane’s house 
to Moulsey. 

“As to the type,” said he, “ we will 
speak of that again. But mark me, 

umphrey, a ’prentice who is not good 
enough to do an errand like this is not 
good enough to be my son-in-law.” 

And he went off in dudgeon, leaving 
me very lonely and miserable. And, to 
tell the truth, at any other season I 
should have welcomed this voyage ; and 
when next day I saw lying near London 
Bridge the Mist¢ricorde herself, and hail- 
ing the captain (who was that same ship- 
mate who had steered us into Leith 
rouls) heard from him that_in a week 
he should sail for France, I wished I 
could divide myself in two and go half 
with him and half remain at my post in 
London. 

A day or two later, being evening, I 
had locked up the printing house and 
was wandering to take the air towards 
Smithtield. Thad Passed under Temple 
Bar and was making my way down 
Fleet Street, when there knocked up 
against me a great carter fellow, whom, 
by his gait, I took to be more than half 
drunk. Being a ’prentice, and not in 
the humour for knocks of that kind, I 
swung round on the fellow to kick him 
for his clumsiness, when he looked me 
suddenly in the face and uttered my 
name. 

t was Ludar! 

It was my turn now to reel like a 

drunken man; and so mighty a knock 


i 


did my heart give against. my ribs that 
I believe 1 should have fallen had he not 
roughly caught my arin and muttered— 

“Not aword, but lead on.” And he 
staggered away smacking his whip and 
calling to his horse to go torward. 

I walked on ina dream, knowing by 
the crack of the whip behind that he 
followed at a distance, yet never daring 
to turn my head. At Inst, as we came 
near Smithtield, I looked back. He 
lay on the top of a load of hay in his 
cart, singing aloud noisily and cracking 
his whip, and seeming no more con- 
cerned in me or anyone else than the 
patient horse he drove. 

The market place was full of carts, 
amidst which he was presently able to 
leave his own and come near where I 
stood with a crowd looking at some bulls 
just brought in. He had left his whip 

ehind, by which I guessed he had 
done with his cart and was free to fol- 
low me on foot. So presently I edged 
out and wandered slowly Lack city- 
wards. It was already dusk, and by the 
time I got back tomy master’s door and 
unlocked it, night had fallen. I durst 
not look back as I entered, and indeed 
made a great noise as of fastening bolts 
and bars within. Then I stood and 
waited in a fever. 

Had I been wrong after all? An 
hour passed and never a footfall on the 

avement. Then the watch marched 

y, and as their slow tramp died away 
in the distance the door quietly opened 
and there stood Ludar, very pale, but 
as cool and unconcerned as the day I 
first met him near Oxford. 

“ Are you alone 2” said he. 

“Ves,” 

“Ts there any food in the house 3” 

I flew to get him some, while he 
slowly took off his faded carter’s cloak, 
and flung himself wearily ona chair. 

He kept me waiting while he ate, nor 
had I the words to question him. But 
when his hunger was appeased, he said, 

“Six days J have waited and thought 
you lost. Yet I knew I should tind you 
at last, and I did.” 

“You escaped?” I asked, the words 
coming slowly and charily. 

“Yes, Humphrey, my friend. After 
six months, with great labour, and by 
the help of anail, I filed my wrist chain 
and freed my hands. Then when my 
warder came one evening later than 
usual, I flew on him and felled him. He 
was but stunned, and lay still scarce 
long enough for me to strip him and 
put himin my clothes. Then I left him 
and walked out, jingling the keys. In 
the dark, no one looked twice at me, 
even when at the porter’s lodge I went 
to hang up my keys. ‘You be late in 
your rounds to-night,’ said the porter, 
who dozed at the tire. I grunted in 
reply, and sat beside him till he was well 


asleep. Then I slipped the great key | 


from his belt, and bade him good night 
to which he muttered something. At 
the great gate stood a young sentry 
who, seeing me to be a warder, askec 
me where [ went at that hour. I tolc 
him a state prisoner was very sick anc 
I was bidden by the leech go to the 
druggist for a plaster. ‘ prett, 
errand to send an honest fellow,’ said 
‘who has work enough of his own with 
out being waiting gentleman to ever) 
knave in the place who hasa fit of thi 
colic. The soldier laughed and said 
"twas a pity they did not keep a supply o 
plasters in the place. To which I agreed 
and unlocking the gate, bade him guar 
the key while I was out, as ’twas a risl 
to carry it beyond the precincts, ‘Bu 
I pray you, comrade,’ said J, ‘ be at han 
toadmit me when I return.’ ‘Aye, aye 
said he, with a grin, ‘there be some i 
here who would not tap hard to get i: 
again.’ So we parted good friends, a1 
out I got. After that I went down t 
the river, where all was dark, and bein, 
anxious to part with my warder’s clothe 
which might tell tales, 1 stripped, an 
filling the pockets with stones, droppe 
them into the tide. Then I set out t 
swim to the other shore, and you ma 
guess if it was not brave to feel fre 
once more. "Twas a long swim, and th 
tide carried me far down to Rotherhitl: 
where, as luck would have it, as 
neared shore I struck against somethin 
floating on the stream. At first 
thought it was a log, but as I laid m 
arms upon it, I found it, to my disma: 
to be a corpse of a man drowned. 
was going to cast off again, when 
bethought me, here was a man whos 
clothes were no use to him_ or any on 
else, while I went naked. So I dragge 
him to a desolate part of the shore. H 
seemed to be a carrier, and having n 
wound or sign of violence on him, I cor 
cluded him to have fallen in the wate 
either by accident or of his own accor 
These garments I wear are his.” 

I shuddered as I looked at then 
They seemed scarce dry yet. 

“That was a month ago,” said he 
“since then —” 

“A month!” cried I, “ and I only fin 
you now %” 

“T have hidden here and there, an 
worked for my livelihood across th 
water, not daring to show myself th 
side, tilltwo weeks ago I was sent t 
Smithfield with hay, and after thi 
came daily. But till yesterday I neve 
saw you; nor expected it then. Bu 
you have news for me, Humphrey 
said he ; “tell it, for I can hear it.” 

Then I told him all that had haz 
pened since I saw him last, and muc. 
the story moved him. And when 
came to speak of the maiden, this grea 
strong man’s hand trembled like a lea 
ashe stretched it across the table, an 
put out the light which burned there. 
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“We can talk as well in the dark,” 
said he, hoarsely. 

So in the ‘dark, never seeing his face, 
yet guessing every look upon it, I told 
him how the maiden had gone often by 
boat and gazed up at the great Tower ; 
and how, when she left, she had said to 
me, “Stay near him ;” and how hardly 
she had torn herself away to return to 
her father. 

He heard me, and said not a word, 
nor moved a muscle ; and, when there 
was no more to be told, he sat on in the 
dark, breathing hard, until I supposed 
he had fallen asleep. 

But when, after a while, the early 
dawn struggled through the casement, 
itfound him still awake, with a look on 
his face half hope, half bewildermen 
and a light in his eyes such as I hi 
ven there only once before—on that 
day we cros: from Cantire to the 
Bann with the maiden. 

But the sight of day roused him. 

“ Humphrey, I dare not be seen here,” 
said he, “there is a hue and cry after 
me. Where shall I hide?” 

That was a question had been 
troubling me all night. For stay where 
he was he could not. 

Almost as he spoke there came a step 
without, and a loud tap on the outer 
door, at sound of which Ludar started 
w his feet, and his hand went by instinct 
to his belt. 

“Hush,” whispered I, “’tis only my 
master, the printer. Here, follow me,” 
said I, leading him up the narrow stairs, 
“here is a room where you should be 

safe.” and I put him into the chamber 
that was once the maiden’s. “ Presently I 
vill return. Meanwhile give yourself 
to guessing who once called this little 
toom hers.” 

Then I-went down drowsily, and 
almitted my master. 

“Humphrey,” said he, “the stuff is 
afely removed to Moulsey ; but with- 
cut type we can do nothing. As it ii 
I must take what we have here till 
cn get more. I have no one I can sond 
but you. Once again, are you willin; 
to go—or must I lose a ’prentice, an 

Jeannette a husband?” 

While he spoke, a thought had flashed 
on me, and, presently I replied, humbly 
enough : 

“Master, I am bound to obey you. 
When you asked me a week since, I 
answered you likea fool. [have thought 
better of it, and if you will yet trust 
me, I am ready to start to-nig ht.” 

At that he gripped my hand, and said 
he knew I was a good lad all along, and 
was content to torgive me. And _ he 
told me what grief my disobedience had 
«aused him and my mistress, and read 

me a long sermon on the sinfulness of 
my course. 

“ As to thy voyage,” said he, “I hear 
there sails a ship from the pool for 
Rochelle to-morrow at dawn. Make 
ready to start, therefore, and meanwhile 
I will write you your letters for my 
kinsfolks there.” 

It seemed he would stay all day ; and 
presently he sent me_a message toa 
stationer on Ludgate Hill, which [ must 
needs take, and so leave him and Ludar 
alone in the house. 

While out, I got a great fright. For 
the watch were abroad in search of the 
notable villain who had late escaped 


from Her Majesty’s Tower, and who was 
reported to have been seen lurking in 
the disguise of a carter, not many days 
since, near Newgate. And it was said, 
I heard, that he had been seen even 
later than that—to wit, yesterday—at 
Smithtield, where he had suddenly left 
his cart and disappeared. And some 
said it was known he had a confederate 
in the city, who was giving him shelter, 
and of whose name the watch had a 
pretty shrewd guess. Whereupon, ill 
at ease, I said, “ Pray heaven they may 
tind both the rogues,” and so hastened 
back as fast as my legs would carry me 
to Temple Bar. 

There I found my master ready to 
leave. 

“Here are the letters,” said he, “and 
money. While you are gone I must 
hire a man to see to the printing here, 
since my duties will take me elsewhere. 
Should aught befall me, Humphrey, you 
must keep the work going for the sake 
of your mistress and the children. For 
it is like enough my head is none too 
safe on my shoulders, or if it is, it may 
chance I must hold it up a while across 
the seas. My lad, God hath chosen you 
to assist in a mighty work, which, 
whether it succeed or fail, will be a 
thing to pride in some day hence. Fare- 
well, my son ; see you get good type for 
the money, and bring it quickly. ‘So, 
heaven speed you.” 

When he was gone I went up and 
found Ludar mad with hunger and im- 
patience. 

“What news?” said he, “and speak 
not to me unless it be to say, dinner is 
served.” 

He looked pale and harassed, and I 
think, although the little room hada 
bed and a chair, he had stood upright 
in it all day, touching nothing. 

But when I had him down to dinner, 
he touched a good deal, and told me, in 
explanation, that the meal I gave him 
Jast night had been the first for three 
days, and that, then, he was too eager 
for news to take all he might. 

When I told him of the hue and cry, 
and how near the watch was on the 
scent, he turned to me and said, 

“Where shall we go, Humphrey ?” 

Which meant, that wherever he went, 
he counted on me to follow. SoI told 
him of my errand to Rochelle, and of 
the Miséricorde, which lay below the 
Bridge. Then his face brightened. 

“That is well,” said he. “It matters 
not whether we go to France or the 
Pole, so I breathe some freer air than 
this of England. Let us start now. We 
must not start together. I will take 
the wherry while you go by land.” 

“First,” said I, “put on this cast-off 
suit of mine, which I thought to give 
away toa beggar man, once; but did 
not.” 

“You give it toa beggar now,” said 
he, “ and thank you, Humphrey, fora 
gift a never expected to take from 

‘ou. 
Then we hid the dead carter’s clothes 
in the river ; and, not long after, a skiff 

ut out from shore with a big ’prentice 
hed in it, who rowed lazily Rridge- 
wards. 

Istood watching him, when, suddenly, 
the outer door opened, and a company 
of the watch treoped in. 

“Good e’en to you, Master Deater,” 


said the leader of them, whose head I 

ad once chanced to break, and who 
had been monstrous civil to me ever 
since. “We must search this house, by 
your leave.” 

‘“ What for ?” I asked. 

“For villains and lurchers, said he, 
“and if you keep any such in hiding, 
you had best speak and save trouble.” 

“Wert thou not on a good service,” 
said I, blustering, “I would knock some 
of your heads together for supposing I 
harboured villains. The only villains 
in this place are some of you, sirs. What 
do you take me for?” 

“Nevertheless,” said the leader, “we 
must look round. And, if there be 
naught to find, there is naught for thee 
to fear, Master Humphrey.” 

“You must bring twice your number 
before I shake in my shoes at you,” 
said I. “Come, look where you will, 
and, when you have found them, I pra: 
you let me havea sight of the rogues.” 
And I went on with tny printing. 

Of course they found naught. But 
I, as I stood at the press, could see from 
the window far down the river a boat 
lolling down the stream, and was glad 
that all this had not fallen an hour 
earlier. 

They searched upstairs and down- 
stairs, in the wet cellar, and in the 
maiden’s chamber. They peeped in the 
cupboards, and up the chimneys, and 
put their heads out on the roof. Then, 
when they were satisfied, I asked would 
they like to spy in my pockets, whereat 
they departed somewhat ruffled, and 
left me to breathe again. 

Late that night I stood on board the 
Miséricorde. The captain was on the 
look out for me. 

“By your leave,” said he, “you be 
none too early, comrade. Your fellow 
*prentice,” here he gave we a knowing 
look, “ hath been here this hour, and is 
in his berth.” 

So I went below, and there lay Ludar 
sound asleep in a hammock, in the very 
cabin where he and I had lain once 
before. 

About midnight I could hear the 
prindin of the anchor chain at the 

ows, which was music to my ears, as 
was the heavy trampling on deck, and 
the shouting, and the dabbling of the 
water at the ports. Amidst it all, I too 
féll asleep ; and when I woke and stood 
next day on deck, I could see on our 
right the sullen forts on the Medway 
and, behind, the long, low, green line o 
the Essex mud banks. 

Ludar was there before me, pacing 
restlessly with troubled brow. The joy 
of his freedom had vanished before the 
sad memories which crowded the ship: 

“Humphrey,” said he, presently 
“when and where is all this to en 
How does it bring us nearer to our 
hearts’ desires?” 

“Indeed,” said I, with a sigh, “’tis a 
long way round. Yet, patience the 
farther East the nearer West.” 

He looked at me, as much as to say 
he knew I was not such a fool as my 
words.showed me. 

“ And after Rochelle,” said he “ what 
then?” 

“Time enough when we are there,” 
said I. 

Time enough, indeed ! 

(To be continued.., 
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py you dote upon the story of a plucky 
hit of play? 

Does the very thought of cricket seem par- 
ticularly gay? 

Are you longing for the rattle of the ball 
among the stumps ? 

Will a careless piece of fielding make you 
dismal with the dumps? 

Do you cherish very tenderly a beauty of a 
bat? 

Have you thrilled with pure emotion when 
you've really ‘done the hat”? 

Let me hail you as a brother, oh, enthusiast 
for cricket ! 

You will listen to this pwan on the struggle 
for a wicket. 


Hail to the brothers Barnard ! 
The tale I have to tell 

Of how their stand scored many a run 
Till victory befel. 


Old Spicer (that’s our captain) 
Addressed his faithful band : 

“ Alas! our chance with Fircombe 
Is anything but grand. 

T find myself bewailing 
« As one in dolefuk dumps,” 

For Tomkins has the measles 
And Johnson has the mumps ; 


Ani who shall fill their places 
‘To save our school from wrong ? 

The Fircombe club is mighty, 
The Fircombe club is strong. 


Then out spake artful Evans, 
Whose counsels never fail : 

“Tis true the club is mighty, 
But still it has a tail ; 


Ani as for our eleven, 
I know the two we need ; 
Just try the brothers Barnard.” 
Old Spicer said, ‘Agreed !” 


. * * * 


The village ground at Fireombe 
Is beautiful to see ; 
Musicians gaily tootle 
Beside the gay marquee. 


And ladies !—artful Evans 
Deelares them there in flock: 

But then he talks of multitudes 
Of country folk in smocks. 


No matter, we were ready, 
And thirsting for the 

We hoped our heavy scoring 
Would signalise the day. 


But Spicer’s brow was anxious 
And Spicer muttered low: 
“TJ fear their captain, Oxley 3 

I fear their wily ‘ pro.’” 


LAYS OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


MATCH WITH FIRCOMBE, 


(THIRD SERIES.) 


By Frep EpMonps. 


Oh, sinister foreboding ! 
They won the toss, and then 

In vain we strained our every nerve 
To separate their men. 


Their captain, once at Cambridge, 
Had fought his way to fame, 

And well the ancient “blue” could wield 
The bdton of the game. 


Magnificent his driving, 

His cutting clean and hard ; 
With warmest work at cover-point 
He kept alive in every joint 

Your much-perspiring bard. 


But when our thoughts were dismal, 
And things were looking blue, 

And though the ever-rising score 
Was all too sadly true, 


A change came o’er our leader, 
A flash was in his eye ; 

He looked as confident and cool 

As if for honour and the school 
Prepared to do or die. 


“Play up, play up, you fellows !” 
He hardly said the word, 

When Oxley drove a ball to Jones, 
Who caught it—“‘ like a bird.” 


Hurrah! Wellcaught! The youthful 
Jones 
Has doubled up with glee ; 
But, though the dreaded bat retires, 
His score is fifty-three. 
* * > * 
The interval is over, 
How fares it with the fray? 
Three wickets down for ninety— 
That’s not so very gay. 


But fortune now befriended 
Our efforts in the field, 

Or rather, less their skill by far 
Who sought the bat to wield. 


And artful Evans’ twisters 
Have laid the wickets low 

Of Jinks, the villaze cobbler, 
And Peggington, the ‘ pro.” 


And the bright star of Spicer 
An equal lustre shed ; 

He puzzled doubtful Fireombites 
By bowling “ with his head.” 


When the last batsman faced him, 
And the last batsman went 

With nothing but a big, big O 
Wherewith to be content, 


What was the final total? 
It stood at one, three, eight, 
Which found us in a frame of mind 
Half doubting, half elate. 


OR THE LAST WICKET. 


But Evans, like a hero, 
Of honour ever dreamt : 

“My comrades, we must win the day 
Or lose in the attempt !” 


Alas ! heroic Evans, 
Thou knowest not thy luck, 
How fate, without a sense of shame, 
Shall bid the scorer ’gainst thy name 
Inscribe an ugly duck. 
* . * . 
We met the Fircombe bowlers 
With Wilkinson and Jones, 
And soon the summer air was filled 
With melancholy moans. 


The sad prognostications 
About the ‘“‘ wily pro” 

Were verified by Peggington, 
Whose bowling wrought us wce- 


Why tell of every wicket 
When memory still is sore ? 

I only know when I went in 
They gave me ‘leg before.” 


But lo! the gallant Spicer 
Resists the deadly rot ; 

Nor should the skill of Mr. G. 
Be easily forgot. 


Not Grace, but Mr. Godfrey— 
A right good master he— 

Whose way of placing awkward balls: 
Was “beautiful to see.” 


And, thanks to their endeavours, 
The score was sixty-eight 

When all our wickets—save the last— 
Had felt the stroke of fate. 


With only Lawrence Barnard 
Small chance was ours to win; 
Indeed, in such a sorry plight, 
We thought the Fireombe people right 
Who valued it a pin, 


But woe to those who reckon 
On chickens ere they hatch ! 
Alas! for those who think too soon 
That they must win the match. 


For now to high heroics * 
I tune my lofty theme ; 

A wondrous change came over 
The spirit of our dream. 


The two were fresh among us 
Who wronght great deeds that day, 
And one was at the wickets 5 
And seemed inelined to stay. 


*Twas Barnard, Harry Barnard, 
A figure lithe and tall ; 

And see, his brother joins him, 
Right sturdy, if he’s small. 
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And shall we call him sturdy ? 
He’s like a little rock ! 

And over after over 
He’s quite content to block. 


Well cut! Hurrah, a beauty ! 
There goes the ball for four ! 
Our Harry, full of tire and grace, 
Is piling on the runs apace 

And sending up the score. 


Oh, yell away, you fellows, 
Just watch the leather spin. 

Isay, it surely cannot be 
That—Are we going to win ? 


Just look, a consultation, 
And Oxley tries with lobs ; 


Prepare for lamentations 
And handkerchiefs and sobs. 


Oh, no! the youngster plays them 
With confidence and care ; 

And—shout again !—another four 
Is flying though the air! 


An awful state of fever 
Through everybody spread ; 

I thought that Mr. Godfrey 
Was going off his hes. 


And Spicer in his anguish 
Devoured a mighty bun ; 

He couldn’t bear to watch the game 
And reckon every run. 


Atie! atie! Another ball. 
Another and another. 

And then a shout of victory 
We didn’t try to smother. 

The winning hit is made—hurrah ! 
For Harry and his brother. 


What recked we that next moment 
Young Lawrence skied a catch ; 
We cheered him to the echo, 
For his pluck had won the mateh. 


And still in after ages 
The story shall be told 
By all who love onr good old school, 
Uf those who proved so brave and cool, 
Although they were not bowled. 


TELEGRAMS AND TELEGRAPHING. 


F all the discoveries of modern times, | 


that of electricity has proved not only 
the most marvellous, but also probably the 
st useful. And there is, perhaps, no 
vartment of electric usefulness more 
arked and more appreciated than that of 
the electric telegraph. What a change 
inm the olden fashion of sending a letter 
ty a carrier, with the chances of its never 
raching its destination at all, or, if it did, 
oi taking perhaps several days to do so, to 
the present system of penny postage! But 
vhata still greater feat has been achieved 


ly the invention of the telegraph, through | 


ue medium of which it is possible to com- 
municate with one’s friends, if needful, in 

ix minutes than it would take hours for a 
iter to reach them ! 

And yet the mechanism of the telegraph 
i really very simple when you understand 
i, like most other wonderful things. 
'olambus’ friends thought it exceedingly 
to stand an egg on its pointed end 
drer he had taught them the trick; and I 
doubt not but that many of my readers will 
yonder, after I have explained the working 
of the telegraph, how it is that man has 
Jowed the nineteenth century of the 
(hristian era to creep on apace before dis- 
covering this wonderful mystery. 

The extraordinary ignorance of every- 
thing relating to the telegraph which (and 
n speaking from experience) seems to 
ail amongst the great bulk of our popu- 
ion is really astonishing. Of course 
stmongst. the lower or working classes this 
i. especially apparent, and many, many 
arty laughs do we clerks have behind the 
nes. To be a good counter clerk, pa- 
nee, tact, and no small amount of inge- 
auity are required. Some customers will 
jxent themselves, trembling and nervous, 
tually unable to collect themselves and 
‘rite out a clear, concise, and distinct mes- 
raze; then is the time for the clerk to exer- 
‘ise calmness, tact, and common sense. 
Uther customers, maybe, are anxious to 
wrangle and dispute about the counting of 
words and signs ; then is patience required, 
aye, and not unfrequently more patience, I 
jear, than many of us possess. 

Yes, indeed, the experiences of a clerk 
ho is receiving messages from the public 
over the counter are varied and interesting, 
tnt. like most other delights, they tarnish 
xith too frequent repetition. I shall not, 

wever, soon forget the 


amusement 1 —|! 


| mencing: 


By a Post OrFICE TELEGRAPHIST. 
PART I. 


afforded at my office one day when a young | 
woman, who was unable to write, presented : 
herself and asked me to pen a message for 
her. On inquiring the nature of her com- | 
munication, she replied that she merely 
wished to let her sister know what time to 
meet her at —— railway station ; and then 
proceeded to dictate a long rigmarole, com- 


‘“My dear sister, I hope to be able—” 
ete., etc. The message, when she finished, 
would have cost over two shillings, whereat 
she was greatly astonished, and * thought 
it was only sixpence to send a telegram!” 
After considerable persuasion she allowed 
it to be cut down to twenty-seven words, 
but would not on any account hear of leav- 
ing out the affectionate parts, All that 
was needed could easily have been con- 
densed into a message of twelve words. 

It ix also highly amusing to notice how 
carefully some people write out theif mes- 
sages, dotting the ‘i’s” with care, and cross- 
ing the “t’s” with unerring precision ; and 
if they happen to make a blot on the paper, 
t up and recommencing on a fresh 
I used to wonder why some people 
took so much care in this respect, but the 
cat was let out of the bag by an individual 
exhorting one of my fellow-assistants to 
“mind it was kept clean!” They think 
that by some occult process the paper is 
spirited along the wire to its destination ; 
in fact, I was plainly asked one day by an 
individnal who was really old enough to 
know better, ‘How do you fix the paper 
on the wire?” in all seriousness ! 

In order to explain the working of the 
telegraph, it is necessary to state that there 
are several kinds of instruments in use. 
There is the “A. B. C:,” in which a needle 
circumviates, pointing to the different 
letters or figures which spell out a mes- 
sage; the ‘‘needle” instrument, in which 
a needle deviates from side to side (these 
may be seen in any railway station; in fact, 
the railway companies seem to use them 
almost exclusively); there is also the 
“sounder,” which is undoubtedly the 
quickest means of communication, and 
works by the clicking of a brass finger ; and 
the ‘‘ printer,” which is closely allied to the 
sounder, as will be seen presently. All 
these instruments have their peculiarities 
of workingand management, although they 
are controlled by use of the same principle 
that of electro-magnetism. 


In the Post Office. the use of needle in- 
struments is being largely discontinued, 
and whenever new offices are opened they 
are invariably supplied with ‘sounders.” 
At the same time the ‘‘sounder” (or 
“«Morse,” as it is sometimes called) is a 
difficult instrument to learn; it requires at 
least three months’ tuition before the tele- 
graphist is allowed to send a messaye, and 
in most cases from four to six months is 
necessary. At all the great centres 
throughout the country there are schools of 
telesraphy under the supervision of com- 
petent instructors. The learner has to 
pass through a course of exercises very 
similar to what is required in learning to 
play the pianoforte, with this exception, 
that upon the quality of the instruction 
given to a telegraphist learner depends in a 
great measure the protection of the public 
from the results of serious errors ; whereas, 
in learning the pianoforte, it is a private 
matter whether the pupil frames well or 
badly, 

(To be continued.) 


Dr. KEATE, OF ETON, HOAXED. 


Once only did a head master attempt to 
stop an eight which he heard was to row up 
to Surley ; this was Dr. Keate, and he was 
so finely hoaxed that he never even made a 
second attempt. Hearing that an eight 
was to go out on a certain day, he threat- 
ened to expel any one who should take 
part in the expedition; and then went for a 
walk along the towpath to waylay them. 
There issued from the Brocas a crew of 
watermen dressed like the Eton eight, and 
wearing masks over their faces. Crowds 
of people followed to see what would hap- 
pen. Keate caught them between the 

opes, and shouted, “Foolish boys, I 
know you all. Lord ——, I know you. 
A—, you had better come ashore. Come 
here, or you will all be expelled!” The 
boat, however, pursued its course. Several 
of the masters followed on horseback, and 
the ruse was not discovered until the crew 
disembarked and took off their masks with. 
a loud “Hurrah!” Keate was furious. 
and vowed that there should be no Easter 
holidays unless the boys who had becn 
hooting him behind hedges gave themselves 
up, and some twenty victims were accord- 
ingly swished.—The Badminton Library. 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


A FRAGMENT FROM GERTRUDE’S JOURNAL. 


“ \ £ have now spent six times | 

twenty-four hours on the moon ; 
I could just as well believe it to have 
been six months if M. Mauny said so. 
One does not know what to expect 
about anything in this strange world ! 
A day of a hundred and forty-four 
hours, with no apparent reason why it 
should come to an end even then, gives 
a new meaning to the word intermin- 
able! 

“Oh night! what would we not give 
to greet thee again as of old! How 
little do our endless szestas here re- 
semble the regular sleep that we en- 
joyed on the earth! But I suppose we 
must expect some drawbacks in such a 
glorious enterprise as this ! 

“T shall go on with my journal. I 
began it for my dear father, and it is 
the only thing now that seems to bring 
me a little nearer to him. Poor father! 
What, I wonder, is he doing? Why is 
he not with us instead of being shut up 
in Khartoum? He must find it almost 
as hot as this, and perhaps matters are 
worse there. Poor father! When shall 
we meet again? I will at least write 
down my selenic experiences day by 
day for him to read, if we ever have the 
happiness of being together again. My 
uncle calls this life here a selenic exist- 
ence! It only means lunar; but it 
sounds better in Greek! Anyhow, 
this existence is hoth monotonous and 
strange. I am obliged to bite my finger 


at times to make sure that I am_not in 
adream. Every morning when I wake, 
after some hours of sleep in the arti- 
ficial night of my room, it takes five 
minutes and Fatima’s solemn assertion 
to convince me that I am really on the 
moon. But, alas! I am obliged to ac- 
knowledge it at last, and then I don’t 
know whether to laugh or cry. 

“Tt is like being on board a large 
vessel, except that one cannot go and 
take a turn on the bridge, for the few 
steps we are able to take on the espla- 
nade, thanks to those miserable boxes 
of oxygen, are not worth mentioning. 
The first time I went out I thought it 
rather amusing to breathe in jerks, just 
as one drinks, and to get over the 

round by leaps like a grasshopper. 

ut in the long run it is tiring. 
breath of sea air would be much nicer, 
especially if I had dear papa’s arm ! 
M. Mauny is the only one among us who 
enjoys being out. He went off again 
this morning—or rather, I should say, 
after breakfast—on a new expedition. 
He has gone to visit the other hemi- 
sphere of the moon, that one that the 
earth has never seen and will never see. 
It is somewhat curious that the moon 
should always turn one side only to us, 
and never the other. It seems absurd 
when one first hears it. Yet afterall it 
is only. natural, since she accompanies 
us in our annual journey round the sun. 


She is like a child walking round a | General Grammar of Gestures. 


merry-go-round, and keeping her face 
always turned to the man who grinds 
the central organ; the riders of the 
wooden horses lose sight of the child 
from time to time, but whenever they 
do meet her it is always face to face. 
M. Mauny gave me this explanation, 
and I was not sorry to be told it. Well, 
to return to him. He has undertaken 
to visit that side of the moon that no 
man has seen yet, not even with a tele- 
scope. We should not have minded 
being of the party, but he would not 
let us go. He said first that it was too 
far, being three hundred leagues off, 
and that it would take him at least 
forty-eight hours to go and return. 
Then he said that the cold there would 
be terrible on account of the lunar 
night now prevailing ; and, lastly, that 
he was obliged to take an extra allow- 
ance of oxygen, which it would be diffi- 
cult to manage about if we were to go 
too. He went alone, with Kaddour and 
a perfect museum of telescopes, retorts, 
and all sorts of instruments. I can hear 
you saying, ‘What ! take such a journey 
in forty-eight hours, across a_ country 
devoid of railways or even roads! Im- 

ossible!’ He is of a contrary opinion. 

e says he has made his calculations, 
and that it will take him eighteen hours 
to go (at the rate of fifty miles an hour) ; 
eighteen hours to return, allowing 
twelve to rest and take observations 
or notes. A journey on the moon, re- 
member, is) made with seven-league 
boots! All the same, I wish he were 
back. What would become of us if any- 
thing happened tohim? Don’t think I 
speak selfishly, dear papa; you_know 
who I am thinking of when I say, 
‘What will become of us?’ The baronet 
certainly would not be able to get us 
out of this and take us home. Poor Sir 
Bucephalus! He is beginning to get 
over his captivity somewhat, but he 
was in a sad condition at first. . 

“T was seying it was like being ina 
big steamer. Our life is as regular. 
Every twelve hours we sleep. On 
awaking, which we call morning, the 
Doctor goes his professional rounds: 
sees that the aeration isgoodand the ven- 
tilators are doing their work. He even 
extends his care to the three miscreants 
in the prison; you know how every 
human being is, in his eyes, equal in 
the sight of Hippocrates. On his return, 
we breakfast: then I give Fatima her 
lesson, or learn my own. Iam so glad 
to have the dear child with me, and I 
love her more and more every day. You 
will find that my pupil does me credit. 
She is wonderfully docile, and succeeds 
in everything she undertakes. 

“For instance, she is the best of all 
of usat the deaf and dumb language 
taught us by my uncle. Fatima is at 
the head of the class after M. Mauny. 
Already they converse by signs with 
Kaddour, who sets up for being quite 
an adept. Yesterday he held forth on 
the subject of what he terms the 
He is 
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ertainly making fun of us, but he him- 
self is the most ridiculous object on the 
moon! He will have it that it is the 
greatest mistake to bring up the deaf 
mute toexpress a particular vocabulary 
by signs ; he says there is a universal 
language of gesture, which is the same 
in every land, and is, perhaps, the 
primitive language of humanity ; and 
that this is the language that should be 
taught, not only to deaf mutes, but to 
children in general, in order that they 
way thus possess a universal idiom. 

“Virgil is invaluable. He is at 

present overseer of works ; he is super- 
intending the repairing of the solar 
Ipat Condehstis on which the prisoners 
areengaged. My uncle and M. Mauny 
keep the electrical apparatus to them- 
selves. I suspect that M. Norbert has 
kept to himself alone the secret of the 
terminals, for fear of some accident 
happening, such as that fatal escaj 
of Smith’s. Fatima and I spend three 
hours every day in making stuff bands, 
vhich are to play their part, I am told, 
in our homeward journey. 
“*No one here is idle except the 
model valet ;. and perhaps that is be- 
cause they do not want to lose the 
habit. But Smith can make very nice 
preserved turtle soup. 

“Sir Bucephalus will have it that he 
is here against his will; that he took 
no measures to get here, and never 
telieved, indeed, that the expedition 
would succeed. He says M. Mauny 
must get him out of it. 

“M. Mauny is the only one who is 
thoroughly satisfied. He says that the 
moon 1s the paradise of astronomers, 
and the finest observatory in space ; 
hat he would willingly pass two or 
ree years here, and is so sorry that 
the lack of air necessitates our speed 
leparture. He can hardly tear himself 
irom his telescopes, even in the day- 
time. I don’t know what it will be 
vhen night comes, the long night so 
favourable to astronomical research ! 
He will have some valuable notes of 
this lunar excursion, I imagine !” 

“Four hours later.—I have heen in- 
terrupted in my daily chat with you, 
dear papa, by uncle, who came to invite 
we to go out with him and Sir Buce- 
phalus. You know how, ever since we 
came here, uncle has had 4 craving to 
find some vegetable substance, even if 
only a little moss ora blade of grass. 
He says it would be the greatest prize 
in his collection of herbs, and would 
make him famous! He has already 
fixed upon a name for this precious 
vegetable; is to be called Brieta 
marima or parvula, according to its size, 
unless, indeed, it has to be simply Brveta 
wlenensis. But, sad to say, we have not 
as yet found a single plant. Uncle is 
uot discouraged, however, and we are 
how going out to hunt again. He de- 
clares also that the air of the moon (for 
want of a more exact expression) does 
ue a great deal of good, and that I 
ought to take exercise every day even 
in this climate, where fatigue is un- 
nown. 

“We started, therefore, in the best of 
humours. We descended the dried-u 
torrent from the Apennines, whic! 
¥ere so nearly fatal to Sir Bucephalus. 
He pointed out to us the spot where 
the three conspirators awaited him to 


steal his oxygen respirator, and I can 
assure you his tragic attitudes whilst 
describing the affair-did good duty for 
speech. By-the-bye, we found no air 
left in the torrent, which proves the 
truth of M. Mauny’s theory: the air 
that was there for a few hours was only 
a quantity of terrestrial air. Leaving 
to our mght the summit already ex- 


evidently been dug out of the rock by 
human, or rather by superhuman hands. 

“There was no doubt about it: what 
Isaw before me was no freak of nature, 
but most certainly the work of crea- 
tures as powerful as they must have 
been intelligent! A gigantic staircase 
of admirable proportions led by gently 
sloping wide steps to a vestibule, sup- 


“A day of a hundred 


plored by the baronet and M. Mauny, 
we continued our way down the long 
valley till we came to another gorge 
much deeper towards the south. There 
we found a coal vein level with the 
ground. The baronet stood and looked 
at it for some little time, thinking 
doubtless what a treasure it would be 
in Middlesex. But uncle and I did not 
take much interest in it,.so we pursued 
our way : getting over the ground, be it 
remembered, by leaps of ten or twelve 
yards at a time, and doing fifteen 
leagues an hour at least! 

“Suddenly uncle stopped short, He 
stooped down, knelt down, tore a mag- 
nifying glass out of his pocket, and set 
himself to a steady examination of a 
sort of little green moss, scarcely visible 
on the back of a blue pebble. He got 
up at last in a state of lively emotion, 
and beckoned me to come and look. 
Well, dear papa, we had made a dis- 
covery! The Brieta parvula lay before 
us. Oh! it was very parvula indeed ! 
A miserable scrap of moss, hardly per- 
ceptible, that I should have passed by 
a hundred times, or have taken it for a 
bit of the lava round about. 

“Uncle was quite delighted, and it 
was a pleasure to see him so overjoyed. 
He shook hands with me, and we con- 
gratulated each other by signs. 

“After a quarter of an hour spent 
thus, I began to think the Brieta had 
had enough attention, and as uncle did 
not seem disposed to move, and looked 
indeed as if he would like to take root 
beside his pebble, I made him a sign 
that I was going to the foot of the 
mountain, and. would come back for 

im. 

“Some secret instinct of coming 
glory must have impelled me surely ; 
‘or I had not taken two steps beyond 
a little spur of the Apennines that 
marked a gloomy valley, when an un- 
expected sight met my eyes! I stood 


‘ore an immense excavatior. that had | 


and forty-four hours!” 


rted by pillars, worthy of the Cyclops. 
They were four or five times loftier and 
larger than those of the colonnade of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and they were 
chiselled out of a single block of mala- 
chite, and upheld the whole front of the 
mountain itself. 

“ The vestibule led into a court that 
appeared seven or eight times larger 
than that of the Coliseum; it was 
roofed over, and lighted here and there 
by small oval windows. The whole was 
grand, lofty. and elegant beyond des- 
cription. e saw nothing like it in 
Egypt, dear papa, nor on the Upper 
Nile nor even at Nineveh. Gigantic 
monsters cut out of granite guarded 
the entrance to the court. The walls 
were decorated with frescoes and 
highly-coloured paintings. 

“T tore myself away at last, and 
hastened to communicate to the others 
the discovery of these marvels. I found 
uncle still poring over the Brieta_par- 
vula, and the baronet with him. With 
much difficulty I prevailed on them to 
follow me. But when they saw the 
building, their astonishment and delight 
knew no bounds! Uncle was quite 
beside himself. He threw up his arms 
and leapt about, embracing me spas- 
modically ; and after trying for some 
time in vain to show me by signs all he 
thought of the discovery, he at last tore 
a page out of his note book, and wrote 
on it in feverish haste : 

“My dear Gertrude, you are the 
first to discover a Selenic monument, 
and thus to place beyond the shadow 
of a doubt the fact that the Moon has 
been inhabited. It is a more important 
discovery than any that archeology has 
made in our days. 

“1 did not understand very well at 
first why the discovery was thus im- 
portant. But when I had thought 
about it, whilst Sir Bucephalus and 
uncle examined the mural decorations, 
Isaw that such a monument must have 
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been the work, not only of intelligent 
beings, but also of beings who had 
arrived at a high degree of civilisation. 

“For, just as you said, speaking of 
the Pyramids, the very cutting and 
lifting of such gigantic stones 1s _evi- 
dence that the workmen must have 
had a profound knowledge of mathe- 
matics, and the allied sciences. So now 
a doubtful matter is cleared up for us 
all. The dead Moon was inhabited ! 
and the inhabitants must have been 
experienced architects and engineers. 
What a privilege for little me, dear 


papa, to have been the instrument of 
such a grand discovery ! 

“On our return to the observatory 
uncle lost his high spirits. When he 
came to examine his Brieta purvula 
under the microscope, it turned out to 
be identical with a terrestrial plant 
whose name 1 forget, but which is most 
common in polar regions; and this is, 
moreover, only a stunted specimen of 
the kind! Poor uncle is dreadfully dis- 
appointed. 

“Tt was in vain that I tried to con- 
sole him by telling him that, at all 


events, it was the sole vegetable left 
upon the Moon. He answered that 
nothing but an absolutely new speci 
would be accepted in the way of proot 
by terrestrial botanists; that the 
would look with suspicion on the origin 
of the Brieta, and, perhaps, say that we 
had brought it here with our mountain 
and observatory! It would be rather 
unfair of them! But uncle believes his 
colleagues capable of anything in orde1 
to decry original work !” 


(To be continued.) 


EXPERIENCES OF A POWDER MONKEY. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, LN., F.R.G.S. 


“7 have often been asked what were my 


feelings during this tight. I felt pretty | 


much as I suppose every one does at such 
a time. We all appeared cheerful, but I 
know that many a serious thought ran 
through my mind ; still, what could we do 
but keep up a semblance, at least, of ani- 
mation? To run from our quarters would 
have been certain death from the hands of 
our own officers ; to give way to gloom, or 
to show fear, would do no good, and might 
brand us with the name of cowards, and 
insure certain defeat. Our only true philo- 


sophy, therefore, was to make the best of | 


or situation by fighting bravely and cheer- 
fully. 

“Grape and canister were pouring through 
our portholes like leaden rain, carrying 
death in their train. The large shot came 
against the ship's side like iron hail, shak- 
ing her to the very keel, or passing through 
her timbers, and scattering terrif 
which did more appalling work than even 
their death-giving blows.” 

The action commenced about nine, and 
about ten the fire of the Macedonian began 
to slacken, her carronades having been dis- 
abled. The superior weight of metal, and 
also, we may add, the superior gunnery of 
the crew of the United States, had told; 
and the Yankee frigate, having taken up 
an advantageous position on the lee bow of 
the Macedonian, shot away her mizzenmast 
and fore and maintopmasts and mainyard, 
and so cut up her lower masts and standing 
and running rigging, that the British frigate 
rolled the muzzles of her maindeck guns 
under water, and became almost unman- 
ageable. As a last resource, an attempt 
was made by the Macedonian to board the 
United States, but this was thwarted by 
an unlucky shot which cut away the lee 
fore-brace. 

Young Leech writes: 
rattling of the iron 


“Suddenly the 
vil ceased. We were 
ordered to cease firi ig. A profound silence 
ensued, broken only by the stifled groans 
of the brave sufferers below. It was soon 
ascertained that the enemy had shot ahead 
to repair damages ; for she was not so dis- 
abled but she could sail without difficulty, 
while we were so cut up that we lay utterly 
helpless. Qur head-braces were shot away ; 
the fore and maintop-masts were gone ; the 
mizenmast hung over ‘the stern, having 
carried several men over in its fall; we 
were in the state of a complete wreck. A 
council was now held among the officers on 
the quarter-deck. Our condition was peri- 
lons in the extreme ; victory or escape was 
alike hopeless. Our ship was disabled ; 
many of our men were killed, and many 
more wounded. The enemy would, without 


splinters, 


) which rent the air. 


PART IL. 


doubt, bear down upon us ina few minutes, 
and, as she could now choose her own 
position, would doubtless rake us fore and 
aft. Any further resistance was therefore 
folly, so, in spite of the hot-brained lieu- 
tenant, who advised them not to strike, but 
to sink alongside, it was determined to 


strike our colours. This was done by the | 


hands of a brave fellow named Watson, 
whost saddened brow told how severely it 
pained his lion heart to do it. To me it 
was a pleasiny sight, for I had seen fighting 
enough for one Sabvath, more than I wished 
to see again on a week-day.” His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s frigate Macedonian was now 
the prize of the American frigate United 
States. 

We will now let the same eye- 
ness describe some of the scenes he wit- 
nessed at the termination of the action, 
when he made bis way down below to see 
if he could be of service to the wounded: 


“The first object I met was a man hearing | 


alimb which had just been detached from 
some poor sufferer. Pursuing my way to 
the ward-room, I necessarily passed throngh 


the steerage, which was strewed with the | 
wounded: it was a sad spectacle, made j; 


more appalling by the groans and cries 
Some were groaning, 
others were swearing most bitterly, a few 
were praying, while those last arrived were 
begging most pitecusly to have their wounds 
dressed next. The surgeon and his mate 
weve smeared with blood from head to 
foot ; they looked more like butchers than 
doctors, “Having so many patients, they 
had once shifted their quarters from the 
cockpit to the steerage ; they now removed 
to the ward-room, and the long table, round 
which the officers had sat over many a 
merry fenst, was soon covered with the 
bleeding forms of maimed and mutilated 
seamen. I now set to work to render all 
the aid in my power to the sufferers. Our 
carpenter, named Reed, had his leg cut off. 
I helped to carry him to the after ward. 
room; but he soon breathed out his life 
there, and then I assisted in throwing his 
mangled remains overboard. We got out 
the cots as fast as possible, for most of the 
men were stretched. out on the gory deck. 
One poor fellow, who lay with a broken 
thigh, begved me to give him water. I 
gave him some. He Ake unutterable 
gratitude, drank, and died. It was with 
exceeding difficulty I moved through the 
steerage, it was so covered with mangled 
men, and so slippery with streams of blood. 
There was a poor boy there crying as if his 
heart would break. He had m servant 
to the boatswain whose head was dashed to 
pieces. 


Poor boy ! he felt that he had lost | United States 876. 


I tried to comfort him, by re- 
him that he ought to be thankful 
for having escaped death himself. Here 
also I met oue of my messmates, who 
showed the utmost joy at seeing me alive, 
for he said he had heard that I was killed. 
He was looking up his messmates, which 
he said was always done by sailors. We 
found two of our mess wounded. We held 
one while the surgeon cut off his leg above 
the knee. The operation was most painful 
to behold, the surgeon using his knife and 
saw on human flesh and bones as freely ax 
the butcher at the shambles does on the car- 
cass of a beast. One other messmate wax 
sadly mutilated about the legs and thighs 
with splinters. Such scenes of suffering ax 
Isaw in that ward-room I hope never to 
witness again. The great number of 
wounded Kept our surgeon and his mate 
busily employed until late at night, and it 
was a long time before they had much 
leisure. I remember passing round the 
ship the day after the battle. Coming toa 
hammock, I found some one in it, appa- 
rently, asleep. I spoke, he made no answer ; 
T looked into the hammock, he was dead. 
My messmates coming up, we threw tl 
corpse overboard—that was no time for 
useless ceremony.” 

The Macedonian commenced the action 
with a crew, exclusive of the band, who, 
being foreigners, were not called upon to 
fight, of 270 men and 22 boys. — The losses 
were 1 master’s mate, the schoolmaster 
boatswain, 31 petty ofticers, seamen, and 
marines, and 2 boys killed ; 2 seamen, mor- 
tally wounded ; 5 petty officers and seamen 
dangerously wounded ; the first lieutenant, 
1 midshipman, 23 petty otticers, seamen, and 
marines, and 4 boys severely wounded ; and 
the third lieutenant, 1 master’s mate, and 
30 petty officers, seamen, and marines 
slightly wounded. Total — killed 
wounded, 68. The crew of the United 
States numlieved 474 men, of whom onl. 
were killed and 7 wounded, including 3 
lieutenant who died of his wounds. Com- 
modore Decatur boasted that the grea 
portion of his men had served five years in 
the British Navy. It was no disyrace to 
the crew of the Macedonian to be beaten 
by their countrymen, and on being removed 
to the United States they found that many 
of the guns were named after Bri! ship: 
and some of our celebrated naval victories. 
The Macedonian’s men recognised several 
old shipmates, and an officer's servant, : 
young lad from London, named William 

earne, actually found among the hostile 
crew his own brother. The broadside of 
the Macedonian was 561 pounds, and of the 
The tonnage of the 
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former 1,081, and of the Yankee ship 1,500. 
Commodore Decatur says, ‘‘The damage 
sustained by this ship was not such as to 
render her return to port necessary,” and 
one of the ship’s officers writes: ‘It is 
remarkable that, during an action of an 
jour and a half, and a tire which I believe 
vas never equalled by any single deck, not 
an accident occurred, nota rope-yarn of our 
gn-tackle strained.’” 

All the guns on_the quarter-deck and 
iorecastle of the Macedonian were dis- 
nounted and unserviceable. A_ terrible 
incident of naval warfare, differing from 


tue circumstances of battles fought on! In many instances the losses were 


AMONG THE SNAKES 


FATAL was inhabited not only by poi- 
sonous snakes, but also by a very large 
snake of the boa tribe termed the Natal 
nek snake or python. 

The term rock snake is not appropriate, 
for among some dozen or more of these 
snakes that I killed, and some dozen more 
that L allowed to escape, not one was killed 
or seen near rocks. They all inhabited 
lvealities which were woody or marshy, and 
some were in tolerably open ground, where 
only a few bushes grew. I had heard of 
this species of snake from the Natal Caffres, 
who stated that it grew toa great length, 
and was strong enough to kill a man by 
emshing him. It was not poisonous, and 
was not therefore dreaded as much, or was 
a: dangerous, as the puff-adder or m’namba. 
Ihad been shown on two occasions the trail 
of one of these snakes near the Umgany 
river, and, judging from this, the reptile 
must have been a monster. ¢’rom the de- 
~ription received from the Catftres, I con- 
cluded that this snake must be upwards of 
thirty feet long, and its trail corroborated 
this account. Riding one day near some 
kraals west of INatal Bay, I saw an old 
Caffre busily employed driving some sticks 
inthe ground, amd on approaching him to 
ak him what he was doing, I found he was 
imsy pegging down an enormous snake. 

On inquiring, this Caffre informed me 
that he killed the snake with his assagaies, 
that it was a great rascal, and had some 
xeeks previously killed and swallowed a 
young calf. He had seen the snake on open 
‘round, had chased, caught, and assagaied 
it, and Was now pegging it to the ground, 
-o that if it came to life again it could not 
cape. Snakes, I afterwards ascertained, 
very hard-lived, and sometimes, when 
pposed to be dead, recover, and effect their 
scape. Dismounting from my pony, I paced 
the foneth of this reptile and found it fully 
even long ces in length—that is, about 
twenty-one feet. If asnake as large as this 
succeeded in getting some of its coils round 
aman, it could crush or at least. suffocate 
iim, and was certainly a reptile to be 
treated with caution. : 

It was several weeks after I had scen this 
snake that I killed my first Natal python. 
this python was concealed among some low 
ick bushes about a mile from the house 
4 Mrs. Dunn, the mother of John Dunn, 
xhoxe name as a Zulu chief is now so well 
snown. My companion on this occasion was 
an assistant surgeon attached to the 45th 
rziment, then stationed at Natal. Seeing 
uy dog examining this bush in a suspicious 
manner, a8 though afraid of some creature 
concealed therein, I suspected that a leo- 
ward might be in hiding ; so, calling off my 
Jeg, 1 dismounted, and with my compa- 
anion cautiously appreached the cover, and 


shore, is that boys between the age of 
twelve and fourteen, mere children some of 
them, not only witness all the unspeakable 
horrors of a desperate tight, but themselves, 
equally with the men, participate in the 
wounds and death which are on every side. 
The boy Leech, in the account of his per- 
sonal experiences, brings before us with 
graphic force the sights and sounds which 
thrilled through his heart and nerves in the 
action between the Macedonian and the 
United States, and the same and even more 
sanguinary scenes occurred in actions be- 


tween fleets or duels between single ships. 
far | 


By Magor-Gen. A. W. Drayson, F.P.A.S. 
PART Iv. 


peeping through the bushes saw a portion 
of the body of an enormous snake. From 
the size und the markings I knew the reptile 
was a Natal python, and instantly sent a + 
charge of shot into that part of his body | 
which was visible. Retreating some d 
tance from the bush, I reloaded my dis- 
charged barrel, and approached the bush to 
see the effect of my shob As I moved the 
bushes on one side with my gun, which I 
held at arm’s length, the snake lunged 
open-mouthed at me, showing a huge mouth 
opened more than a foot. Discharging the 
second barrel at the python’s head its fur- 
ther attacks were prevented. It was with | 
great difficulty that we could drag the 
python from among the bushes, but when | 
we did succeed in doing so its great size | 
astonished us. It measured upwards of | 
twenty-one fect in length, but was enor- 
mously thick, and the weight was so great | 
that the joint exertions of my companion 
and myself were uot sufticiert to raise the 
reptile from the ground. 

Shortly after this adventure I found a 
python lying in a bush path at the back of 
the Berea, and my pony was almost on the 
reptile when I saw it. A charge of shot 
killed this creature, but it was a mere child 
compared to the other python I had killed, 
not being more than fourteen feet long. 

I could obtain no really trustworthy evi- 
dence of the length to which these snakes 
grew, or could grow. One snake near the 
Sea Cow Lake was said to be more than 
thirty feet long, but I never even saw this 
reptile. When a python grew hig enough 
to kill and eat a calf, the Zulus thought it 
was time to destroy this reptile, and would | 
hunt it up and assagai it. zt hich 


there was a limit placed to the size to whic 

these snakes could grow. If they were al- 
lowed to go on growing it is impossible to 
say to what length and size they might 
attain. A case has been recorded of a boa 
constrictor having heen killed in the Forest 
of Travancore that was fifty-four feet long, 
and the anaconda in South America is said 
to reach to equally as enormous a Jength. 

Before Natal became what we may term 
civilised, and when the dense forests that 
extended some hundred miles up the coast 
were rarely if ever trodden by man, snakes ' 
of all kinds abounded, and it required the 
greatest watchfulness to avoid coming to 
close quarters with some deadly reptile be- 
fore it was seen. 

I was once a witness of a curious scene 
in the Berea bush when resting after a long 
journey in search of buffalo. Suddenly, | 
hearing a great noise, I crept through the 
bush, and then saw in the branches of a 
tree a large snake which had seized a small 
monkey. The old monkeys were making a 
great noise, but seemed afraid to attack the 


heavier, as in the action the same year 
between the British frigate Java and the: 
American frigate Constitution, when over 
150 officers and men were killed and 
wounded in the narrov confines of the: 
wooden walls of a ship of about 1,000 tons. 
The imagination can hardly paint, and no- 
words can exaggerate, the horrors of the: 
scene at the termination of the action in 
the cockpit and ‘tween decks of the cap- 
tured Java. Similar scenes will be pre-- 
sented in the battles of the future, thongh 
boys are not permitted to go to sea now at 
such a tender age as in the early days of 
the nineteenth century. 


AND VIPERS. 


snake. On coming near the tree, I found 
that the snake was a m-slange which. 
appeared to be about ten feet long. Having’ 
nothing to do with this affair, and not being’ 
on the side of the snake or the monkey, zi 
did not care to discharge my gun and thus: 
cause an alarm to be spread in the bush ; I 
therefore followed a neutral position and 
left the contending parties to settle the 
matter between them. I have no doubt as 
to how the business ended, for the young 
monkey was halfway down the snake's: 
throat before I quitted the locality. 

India is well furnished with snakes, 
mostly of the poisonous kind. On taking 
a bungalow in India I adopted certain pre- 
cautions in order to keep snakes out of my 
house. Several cartloads of broken bricks 
were used to keep a circle round my bun- 
galow, because snakes have an objection to 
cross very rough ground. All the drains 
from the house were protected by gratings, 
so close together that a snake could not 
enter between these. By such means no 
snake ever entered my house; but my 
neighbours were not so well guarded, con- 
sequently on more than one occasion cobras 
ani krites, the two most deadly reptiles in 
India, were killed more than once in the 
rooms of their house. 

On one occasion I was shooting in Raj- 
pootana, in Central India, and our camp 
was formed near a stream on one side and 
some rocks on the other; near these rocks 
I had seen the skins of some dozen cobras 
attached to the bushes, it being the time of 
year when they shed their skins. Sleeping 
out at night on a trestle bed Some two feet. 
above the ground was a risky proceeding, 
because snakes move about freely at night, 
but fortunately no accident happened. It. 
was in this place that I saw the largest. 
cobra I had ever seen, but it retreated into. 
a large hole before I had a chance of killing 
it. A specimen of the snake-eating serpent, 
the ‘‘elaps,” I also came across. This rep- 
tile is deadly and is also aggressive, and is 
the largest poisonous snake known, grow- 
ing to a length of twelve feet. 

n Nova Scotia, the country I last visited, 
snakes are numerous and are very brilliant 
in colour, but none are venomous. There 
was no feeling of anxiety as to the chance 
of being bitten by a poisonous snake in that 
locality, a condition which never existed 
either in South Atrica or India. Consider- 
ing that twenty thousand people are killed 
annually in India by snakes and savage 
animals, it is surprising how few Europeans 
ever die from this cause ; and when I recall 
the number of cases where I have been near 

isonous snakes I feel that I am fortunate 
in being alive to tell the tale, especially as 
T have destroyed several hundreds of these 
reptiles. 
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BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS; 


‘OR, HOW TO BEGIN SINGLE-HANDED SAILING, AND THE SAFEST PLACES FOR MAKING FIRST ATTEMPTS, 


By Frank CowPer, ™.A., 


Author of How I got into Poole,” “The Captain of the Wight,” “Codwalla,” ete. 


dhe pleasures of boat-sail- 
ing are so numerous that 
whenever I think about them 
with a view to their descrip- 
tion, I feel like a boy with 
plenty of money in his pocket, 
a capacity for containing many 
rcakes, and in the presence of a well-stocked 
pestnecoks shop—I don’t know where to 
in! 
nd just as in boating, so in eating—a 
great deal depends upon your first start. I 
nearly made a joke and left out the ‘‘s.” 
Fortunately my innate good taste preserved 
me from this weakness ; it will be very im- 
portant not to make a false beginning. 

Of course, wherever there is a large sheet 
of water and depth enough, boating is pos- 
sible; but to the large majority of our 
athletic population such places are not 
often handy. 

Look at the map of England and consider 
where boat-sailing, combined with such 
cruising as I have suggested in the first 
part of these articles could be enjoyed safely, 
combined with amusement and improve- 
ment. In looking at the map your choice 
should be guided by the conditions of your 
pastime. You don’t want too rough water, 
vor strong tides, or rocky shores, or mono- 
tony. I take it that the pleasure of a short 
-or long cruise depends upon the amount of 
adventure, variety, and sport that can be 
got out of it with the least amount of dan- 

~~ pright hard work. Of course a 
it of both are necessary to give 
to the amusement, just as a 
1ount of seasoning ix needful to 
{dish but all work and no play 


PART VY. 


well known. Even our old friend 
says— 


“ Otia corpus alunt, animus quoque pas- 

citur il 

Immodicus contra carpit utrumque 
Jabor.” 


Of course it will at once occur 
to you that, in order to procure 
all the qualifications which make 
cruising delightful, bays, indented 
shores, and creeks are the most 
suitable. I have known amateurs 
so devoted to the sea that they 
scorn the quiet repose of a safe 
harbour, and consider the only 

leasure in boating consists in 

ing perpetually tossed and 
rocked on the restless open sea. 
But however much beginners may 
eventually take to this uncom- 
fortable mode of experiencing 

rpetual motion, at first they 
find far better stick to more con- 
fined waters with a safe anchor- 
age near at hand. 

Once more let us look at the 
map of England--I leave Scot- 
land and Ireland out of the ques- 
tion in this paper. Where, ata 
glance, do you see a succession 
of inland seas, creeks, and a safe 
cruising ground protected by an 
island formin a natural break- 
water, and all within less than 
three hours’ rail of London ?— 
where the shores are pretty and 
diversified, the country full of old world 
associations ; where old churches, old 
castles, old villages are either on the 
shore or within easy reach of the water, 
and where fashionable modern water- 
ing-places, fortifications of the last and 
most improved type, ports thronged with 
the finest of our merchant navy, as well 
as being the headquarters of our Royal 
Navy, are all interspersed with these memo- 
ries of a past time, and jostle each other, 
so to say, within so small a space as sixty 
miles by thirty. Whose boundaries are the 
largest of our ancient forests on the west, 
the sunny slopes of the swelling downs on 
the north and east, and that veritable 
epitome of England—only fresher, prettier, 
more balmy—the Isle of Wight, for its 
southern limit, sheltering the entrance to 
all these creeks and waters like a lovely 
breakwater ? 

There are plenty of other places in Eng- 
land and Wales. But none carry off the 
palm from the Solent, the shores of Hamp- 
shire and a portion of Sussex, for offering 
so complete a cruising ground for smal 
craft, such as I have described as being 
suitable for a youthful amateur, besides 
having the at merit of accessibility. 
That tastes differ goes without saying. but, 
from my own experience, I think that a 

uiet place is always to be preferred toa 
fashionable one. Certainly, for learning to 
cruise, as in learning other things, one does 
not want an audience or spectators. Every 
beginner makes mistakes, but he does not, 
therefore, want others to know them. As 
M. de Talleyrand remarked, when an 


officer accuscd him of cheating at eards, , 


makes Jack a dull boy, as is very | “C'est 


possible, Monsieur, mais je n‘aime 
pas qu’on me le dise.” You will certainly 
make mistakes, but you don’t want others 
to tell you of them. 

For really quiet, safe, picturesque places, 
cheap and easily accessible, I do not know 
any better than Hamble, Bosham, or Ems- 
worth on the mainland, or Bembridge and 
Fishbourne in the Isle of Wight. In these 
places your boat is always safe. The worst 
that can happen to you is that you may get 
in the mud, and remain a tide; but your 
boat will come to no harm, and you need 
never be anxious. In other places you are 
not safe at all times. There are several 
other places to sail to, but not to make 
your headquarters ; as in some which are 
perfecily safe supplies are difficult to get 

yy reason of distance from any village; 
while in others, although there are excel- 
lent shops and fashionable society, the 
anchorage is exposed to certain winds. 
For myself, being alone, I like to feel, 
when I turn in, that I can sleep as soundly 
as if I were in my own bed. 

Of _course it will be clearly understood 
that I am only writing of places suitable to 
boats such as are handy for single-handed 
amateur novices; my remarks in no way 
apply to larger craft requiring three or 
more hands. 

As one must take some place to start 
from, and if I were asked which is the 
handiest place of those I have mentioned, 
I should unquestionably put Bembridge 
first, Fishbourne next, and Hamble in the 
third place. Although there is really very 
little to choose between these places, let us 
take Bembridge, since it is s0 much easier 
of access for a little boat, as well as open- 
ing directly upon a fine stretch of open 
water out of the track of large vessels and 
many steamers, besides being less affected 
by strong tides. I have always looked 
apen its picturesque harbour as the beau 
tdeal of a safe place for small craft. Each 
of the other places has its own peculiar 
anette, and they fall little short of Bem- 

ridge. 

However, let us suppose you have come 
down to Portsmouth, have taken the beat 
across to Bembridge—there is direct com- 
munication by steamer from Portsmouth 
harbour to the pretty little place—and that 
you have already profited by the practice 
you have previously had in your little ship. 

You are now prepared to leave the shelter 
of your nursery, and have come down re- 
solved to go in search of new places, new 
adventures; in fact you are imbued with 
the same roving tendency which urged your 
ancestors, be they Norman or Saxon, to 
sail into these very same inlets in quest of 
adventure and change, and which has urged 
the Anglo-Saxon race to sail hence all over 
the world. Although you are only a hum- 
ble citizen of this great nation, yet you 
may please yourself by thinking you risk 
as much as others have done. ou have 
doubtless staked a good sum on your ship, 
and although your life is not at hazard, yet 
there is a certain element of risk. We will 
hope then that after a good night’s rest in 
either of the hotels which the little place 
possesses you rise fresh and eager for your 
enterprise. The first glance at the morning 
sky tells you yon are in Iuck. There is 
. vonise of a.nice sailing breeze. The 
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plenty of butter you can even run to an 
| omelette ; but unless you have a lazy time 
| on hand, you will not indulge in these 
| 
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is no doubt quite as stimulating, only it 
cannot always be got. I write delicately 
here, for I feel I am treading on contro- 
versial ground. 

Among your stores should be a hammer, 
a bag of copper nails, a gimlet, and any 


air comes crisp and_ fresh over the long | 
stretch of sand on which the dancing ripples 
of the northerly breeze break in mimic 
waves. There is a haze over the distant 
Sussex coast, and the faint song of the 
fisherman, as he pushes his boat out to the 
floats of his lobster-pot, comes cheerily 
over the weed-covered rock and sands. 

You have made up your mind what you 
will do the night before. If the wind is 
gentle, and westerly or southerly, you will 
goover tothe Sussex coast. If itis easterly 
ornortherly, and is likely to keep so, you 
will go down the Solent and explore the 
creeks about Newtown and Yarmouth. 

You have excellent charts and a book of 
stilling directions. If you diligently read 
this latter, 1 don’t think you will go any- 
where. I never saw a copy of any book on 
sailing until I had found my way into most 
of the dangerous creeks and inlets of the 
Breton coast, and all the snug little places 
between Chichester and Weymouth on the 
English coast. There were many difliculties, 
certainly ; but by keeping a good look-out, 
and sounding continually, I never met with 

accident. But when I came to read in 
blood how ‘‘ To cross the bar from 
the south or east, keep the watch-house on 
the east point of entrance in line with the 
ion east of Bow Hill N, E. by F. J E.; 
icon this bearing till the water deepens, 
then steer in mid-channel between the 
entrance points. In entering from the west, 
Cackham Tower, on with Berry Barn £. by 
s $s. leads north of Hayling Knob. Be 
careful not to cross over beyond deep water 
the fairway, as this mark leads directly 
on to the highest part of the Kast Pole,”— 
leonfess I felt how desperately difficult it 
must have been for me to get in ; and yet I 
well remember [ sailed quite happily into 
this same harbour without any perturbation 
or difficulty. But then I ait not know ithe 
dangers. Perhaps that is why the Eng! ish ¢ 
from he days of Froissart down- 
wae are said to always fight best in their 
first battle. eee 

The fact is, books of sailing directions are 
written for very much larger craft than [ have 
recommended for you, and with a quick eye 
and handy pole cbout six feet long to sound 
with, you will “want no sailing directions, 
wabioust you will use them very little. A 
chart is a different matter altogether. If 

charts were on a very much larger 
oa for small places, it would help one 
much more, and besides even they are not 
to be depended upon, as I found to 

my cost years ago, when I sailed down to 
into Ghristehurch, and found the en- 
Eien Dlocked up. ay Bite only aites 
swimming ashore, for I had no « that 
I found out the entrance had shifted to 
two miles from where it was marked 
— chart. But this of course was a 
curious exception. Charts are very useful, 
and you cannot study them enough; but 
above all make your own charts, put down 
a plan of the way you get in, and 
pie note the time of the tide when 
you did it. So much for theory ; now for 


practic 


luxuries. A Huntley and Palmer cake will 
always keep well, and can be obtained any- 
where. Keep your bread in a biscuit tin, 
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"After breakfast you will go on board. 
and ship- 

You have plenty of good fresh 
r, either in tanks fitted into the stern 
water beakers; you have your 


away snug 


All has been stowed 


else in 
| of tinned meat, cocoa and milk 
and milk in those excellent t 
: a boon to asingle-handed ! 
Tshould also recommend a few tins of so 
c is so nourishing and warming 
‘ou have been wet, or had 
Asmall piece of cor 
beef put in with a little onion 
sperand salt, makesit all the mor 
and nutritious. With some 
milk, ex;<8, 
always have @ 


and sugar or jam, you can 
pudding, or if you have | 


and don’t get too much at a time. So much 
for the larder. 
has his own tastes, and knows of some 
especial brand of good things, so he can 
supplement these suggestions by his own 
proclivities. For the cellar I have not much 
vy. If spirits are taken—and I certainly 

ink, in spite of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, et 

“ genus omne, a little should be aboard-— 
whisky is the safest and most wholesome. 
When we remember the Eurydice accident, 
and how the life of one officer, if not of more, 
could have been saved had the schooner 
icked them up not been wholly a tem- 
ye esse], one is chary of advising no 
spirits to be shipped. But here again let each 
oue judge for himself. But coffee, if good, 


4 


Of course each individual | 


other tools which you have a fancy for ;: 
only don’t cumber yourself with useless. 
lumber. Now, as to a stove. There are- 
so many different kinds, and nearly alb 
fairly good, that you will have no difficulty 
about getting a useful article. I prefer 
paraffin stoves to spirit lamps. They are 
cheaper, burn longer, and are more econo- 
mica Anyhow, all your things must be 
stowed away quite tight and ship-shape, 
as you don’t want them to be all littered 
about the floor of your cuddy. Of course 
you will take a good warp—fitteen fathoms 
will be enough, and have a spare kedge 
anchor. With a ball of marline, you are 
set up, and can keep to sea for some days. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MEDALS OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


By W. J. Gonpon, 


Author of “The Spanish Armada,” “ Trafalgar,” ete, ete. 


A Wa great event of 1813 was the famous 

frigate-battle between the Shannon 
cand the Chesapeake in the war which 
the United States had on very insutti- 
-cient grounds declared against the United 
Kingdom in 1811. Though possessing 
no navy in the ordinary sense of the 
word, the Americans had yet a few power- 
ful ships, nominally of much less force 
than they really were, so that defeats 
-could be minimised and victories made 
much of ; and in a few contests they were 
at first successful. Similar victories over 
ill-matched opponents were won in dozens 
by the Britishers during the long war, and 
not being thought worthy of a medal have 
not concerned us in these articles ; but the 
Americans made a good deal of fuss over 
their successes, with rather more of the due 
adornment of fiction, so that in some 
quarters a levend of Yankee invincibility 
endures to this day. Their run of luck was, 
however, very short, and it came to an end 
_at the first contest in which there was any- 
thing like equality between the forces en- 
gaged. As it happened, the Chesapeake 
was rather the larger vessel; for her broad- 
side was the heavier, weighing 590 |b. 
against the Shannon's 538 Lb. 3. and her 
«rew was the more numerous, being 376 
against the Shannon’s 306. 

It was in Boston Bay that the Shannon 
found the Chesapeake, and in order to bring 
her to action Captain Broke sent a challenge 
to Captain Lawrence to fight him, ship 
for ship ; but his letter seems not to have 
been delivered, for before it could have 
reached Captain Lawrence the Chesapeake 
was observed coming out to fight. It was 
the lst of June, and a bright sunny after- 
noon. The Chesapeake was all spick and 
span, with a great show of stars and stripes 
in her rigging ; all the latest inventions on 
aleck, including casks of quicklime for the 
reception of boarders; and a Bible hung 
over every gun for good Inck. And acrowd 
of pleasure-boats followed in her wake to 
see the entertainment. The Shannon looked 
very shabby by contrast, and her flags, 
being only a small union and two blue 
ensigns, she made a very poor show before 
ithe gorgeous display of the Yankee. 

Captain Broke called his men aft and 


"made .them a speech, telling them how 


hitherto the Americans had won owing to 
their saperiprity, in force. ‘* Don’t cheer!” 
said he, in conclusion ; “ go quietly to your 
quarters, I feel sure you will all do your 
duty.” 

““Mayn’t we have three ensigns, sir, like 
she has?” asked a seaman. 

“No,” said Broke ; ‘‘ we've always been 
san unassuming ship.” 

The action Cogan at ten minutes to six. 
‘The Shannon, moving slowly through the 
water, was gradually overlapped by the 
Chesapeake, Mindham, the captain of the 
Shannon's fourteenth gun on the main 
deck, had his orders to fire as soon as he 
could bring his gun to bear on the Chesa- 
peake’s second port from forward. Quickly 
and steadily the Shannon’s guns one after 
the other followed Mindham’s lead and 
hulled the enemy. The effect of the broad- 
:side was terrible; more than a hundred 
men were laid low, and Captain Lawrence 
himself was mortally wounded. The Chesa- 
peakess return fire was not long in coming, 

ut it did little harm, and the frigate began 
to forge ahead, when she lutfed too sharply 
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and hung for a minute, during which the 
Shannon's guns did awful execution. 

Then the ships drifted together; the 
Shannon’s spare anchor entered the Chesa- 
peakes after-port and held her fast; and 
Broke lashed the ships su that they could 
not separate, and with ‘Follow me who 
can!” buarded the Yankee's quarter-deck. 
The resistance was but momentary. The 
Americans were driven along the gang- 
ways. Some sprang overbvard, some fled 
to the main-deck, some submitted. There 
was firing from the tops, but one of the 
midshipmen went out along the Shannon’s 
foreyard and stormed the Chesapeake’s 


maintop, while another from the main- | 


yard kept up such a fire on the mizen-top 
as to give the marksmen their quietus. 

Captain Broke, making his way to the 
forecastle, where the men had all surren- 
dered, turned round to give sume orders 
when he was set upon by three Americans, 
one of whom knocked him down with the 
butt-end of a musket, while the other cut 
him down with a bruadsword, to be himself 
cut down before he could recover by Mind- 
ham, the seaman gunner who began the 
action. Helping the captain on to his legs, 
and tying a handkerchief round his head to 
bind up the wound, ‘See there, sir,” said 
Mindham, ‘‘there goes up the old ensign 
over the Yankee colours.” But in hoisting 
the colours the halliards got foul; and the 
Yankee went up first for a little way ; and 
the Shannon’s crew, thinking the fight had 
begun again, fired from the ship and killed 
their own first lieutenant and four or five 
of their comrades. 

There was a short trouble in the hold, 
soon snuffed out, and all was over. It was 
one of the quickest actions ever fought. 
Between the discharge of Mindham’s gun 
and Captain Broke’s boarding only eleven 
minutes elapsed, and in four minutes more 
the Chesapeake was a British prize. She 
lost 146 killed and wounded ; the Shannon 
lost 83. 

The other medal actions of 1813 were as 
follows. The capture of the gunboats off 
Otranto by the Bacchante’s boats, under 
Lieutenant O’Brien, on the 6th of January ; 
the capture of the Danish gunboats in the 
Elbe on the 21st of March; the capture of 
the gunboats in the Bay of Boscalina, by 


Captain Black in the Weasel, on the 22nd 


of April; the capture of the Danish letter- | 


of-marque at Whampoa by the Orpheus 
on the 28th of April; the Susquehanna 
boat expedition in April and May; the 
blowing up of the battery at Morgion and 


the capture of the American brig Argus 
by the brig Pelican on the 4th of August 
the naval operations at the siege of Sav 
Sebastian ; and the gallant capture of the 
French privateer Neptune by the Thunder 
on the 9th of October. 

Of the ten medal actions in 1814 five 
were gained against the Americans. These 
were the capture of the Essex and the 
Essex Junior in the harbour of Valparaix: 
by the Phebe and Cherub ; the capture of 
twenty-seven vessels and stores in the Con. 
necticut River by the beats of the Hogue, 
Endymion, Maidstone, and Boxer, under 
Commander Coote ; the expedition up the 
Potomac to Alexandria under Captain 
Gordon, in co-operation with the advance 
on and capture of Washington ; the victory 
of the boats on Lake Huron and the cap- 
ture of the Tigress and Scorpion by Lieu. 
tenant Worsley ; and the cutting out of 
the five gunboats and the sloop in Lake 
Borgne by the boats of Sir Alexander 
Cockhum's squadron, The other medal 
actions of the year were the capture oi 
Gluckstadt ; the capture of the Iphigcnic 
and Alemine by the Venerable and Cyane 
on the 26th of January ; the capture of the 
Clorinde by the Eurotas in February ; thc 
capture of the Etoile by the Hebrus ir 
March; and the capture of the xebeck 
Aigle by the boats of the Elizabeth ai 
Corfu in May. 

In 1815 there were but two medal action: 
—that in which the Endymion captured thc 
American ship President, and the attach 
and reduction of Gaeta by the Malta anc 
Berwick. The long, long war was over. 

The next grant of the medal was for the 
bombardment of Algiers in 1816; the next 
for that of Navarino in 1827; the next for 
the capture of Acre and the Syrian cam 
paign of 1840. And with that we closc 
the lengthy list of services for which thi: 
Naval General Service Medal was grante: 
so many years after they had been per 


! formed, and when nine-tenths of tho.« 


who had participated in them were in thei 
graves ! 

For the capture of Acre the Sultan issue 
a medal to the fleet. It was in gold, silver 
and bronze, about the size of a halfpenny 
and had a red ribbon with white edges. On 
the obverse is the fortress of Acre, with the 
Turkish ensign hvisted ; above it are sir 
stars, and below it is an inscription ir 
Arabic signifying ‘The country of Sy 
and the fortress of Acre, 1256” (wh 


1 
equals 1840 by Mohammedan reckoning) 
On the reverse is a laurel wreath, with the 


Medal for Arctic Discoveries. 


the capture of the six vessels by the boats 
of the Repulse, Undaunted, Volontaire, 


and Kedwimg, under Lieutenant Shaw; |, 


Sultan's cypher, like the usual piece o 
tangled thread. 
Since then there have been only tw: 
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nedals specially issued to the Navy, one 
ior the Baltic cam paign in 1854, the other 
for the Arctic expeditions ; but in all our 
litle wars the Navy has had its share, 
chiely as a Naval Brigade on shore, and 
in all our seamen have shared with the 
witiers in the receipt of the medal. Hence 
itis that our sailors are to be found wear- 
ing the Indian Medal, the China Medal, 
the Crimean Medal, the Mutiny Medal, 


the Abyssinian Medal, and the Ashantee 
Medal, all previously noticed in our 
“ Medals of the British Army.” 

The Baltic Medal we have already de- 
scribed. There are two Arctic Medals, 
the first for services from 1818 to 1835, the 
other for the Nares Expedition of 1875-76. 
The Arctic Medals are recognisable at a 
glance by their white ribbons, and there is 
no chance of mistaking one for the other, 


| for the first is octagonal, while the second 
| is round. The first Arctic Medal has 
the usual Queen’s Head and “Victoria 
Regina” on the obverse, and on the reverse 

| aship and sledge party, and ‘‘FOR ARCTIC 
DISCOVERIES ” for its legend. The second 

| medal has for its obverse a ship in winter 
uarters, as copied from a photograph of 

| e Alert. 
(THE END.) 


ScHOOL Soncs. 


en, published in a neat little volume 
iy Longmans, and most of them also set to 
e by Mr. John Farmer, in which form 
may be had of Mr. Wilbee of Harrow. 
We quote the following as specially season- 
able just now :— 


Jack's a scholar, as all men say, 
Dreams in Latin and Gresk, 
G-bbles a grammar in half a day, 
And a lexicon once a week ; 
Three examiners came to Jack, 
“Tell to us all you know;” 
Bat when he began, “To Oxford back,” 
They murmured, “we will go.” 
But Joe is a regular fool, says Jack, 
‘And Jack is a fool, says Joe. 


Joe's a player, and no mistake, 
Comes to it bora and bred, 

Dines in pads for the practice’ sake, 
Goes with a bat to bed. 

Came the bowler and asked him, “Prey, 
Shall { bow] you fast or slow?” 

Bat the bowler’ 3 every hair was grey 
Before he hadi done with Joe. 

Bat Joe is m regular fool, says Jack, 
And Jacke is a fool, says Joe. 


Morning wakes with a rousing spell, 
Bees and honey and hive, 
Drones get up at the warning bell, 
Bat Jack was at work at five. 
Sinks the day on the qeary hill, 
Cricketers homeward flow; 
All climb up in the twilight chill, 
But the last to leave is Joe. 
Bat Joe is a regular fool, says Jack, 
And Jack is a fool, says Joe. 


“Fame,” says Jack, “with the mind must go,” 
Says Joe, ‘* With the legs and back ;” 
“ What is the use of your arms?” says Joe, 
“Where are your brains?” says Jack. 
Says Joe, ‘* Your Latin I truly hate,” 
Says Jack, ‘‘ I adore it 80,” 
“Bat your bats,” says Jack, ‘I nowhere rate,” 
‘My darlings,” answers Joe. 
But Joe is a regular feol, says Jack, 
And Jack is a fool, says Joe. 


Can't you settle it, Joe and Jack, 
Settle it, books and play? 

Dunce is white and pedant is black, 
Haven’t you room for grey? 

Let neither grammar nor bats be slack, 
Let brains with sinews grow, 

And youll be Reverend Doctor Jack, 
And you'll be General Joe! 

But Joe is a regular fool, says Jack, 
“Abd Jack is 2 fool, says Joe. 


‘Ha y Songs,” Mr. Edw: E. | 
Harrow Songs,” by Mr. Edward E. Lads’ Club dowemah” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


How To MaKe Boys’ Cirss 
SUCCESSFUL. 

The working lads of Manchester and dis- 
trict have a new monthly record of their 
clubs and gymnasiums, entitled “The 
In the second num- 
ber there are a few congratulatory words 
from Mr. Thomas Hughes, Q.c., author of 
“Tom Brown's Schooldays,” in the course 
of which he refers to football as getting 
quite beyond him, and expresses his 
opinion that the game has ‘“ become too 
much of a carrying business—that football 
ought to be football, and not armball—but 
is a famous tester of pluck and temper.” 
Then our good friend Mr. Talbot Baines 
Reed has a word, and a capital word too, 
on the secret of success in boys’ associa- 
tions. _‘‘ If,” he writes, ‘‘] had to condense 
what_I want to say into two words, they 
would be pull together. You have lots of 
work going on, lots of interests, lots of 


amusements, lots of lessons, and I daresay | 


lots of worry. One of you cares for foot- 
ball, another loves books, another is mad 
about camping out, another delights in 
swimming, and so on. And the club is big 
enough to hold you and help you all. 
remember, you are not there on your own 
hooks. You are all in the same boat. The 
strong fellows must look after the weak, 
the active must look after the lazy; the 
merry must cheer up the dull, the sharp 
must lend a helping hand to the duffers. 
In a boat, you know, the great thing is for 
every man to do his best, not for himself or 
his own glory, but for the boat. Your boat 
is your Lads’ Club. You are all respon- 
sible for it—every one of you. It-rests with 
you whether it shall be the crack club of 
its kind, or a second-rate concern, where 
fellows think first of themselves, and after- 
wards, if they have time, of one another. 
For my own part, I have little doubt you 
Manchester lads are of the right sort in 
this respect. Your ‘Journal’ reads like it. 
But don’t get slack. Pull together in all 
you do—in your learning and playing and 
working and praying—and I back you to 
put your clubs in the front rank of any in 
the country, and, greater credit still, to keep 
them there. God speed!” 


A WisE New DEPARTURE. 
Last Easter Tuesday afternoon, in ac- 


cordance with the annual custom on that | 


day, the scholars of Christ’s Hospital 
visited the Mansion House, on the invita- 
tion of the Lord Mayor, for the purpose of 


receiving from the hands of his lordship | 
The Bluecoat | 


their usual Easter gifts. 
boys, who numbered 729 in all, marched 
through the streets from Christ’s Hospital 
in double file, accompanied by their nurses 
and beadles, and, having first assembled in 
the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, 
they were received by the Lord Mayor and 
the Lady Mayoress in the saloon, As each 


But ; 


boy passed the Lord Mayor he was handed 
a new coin fresh from the Mint, according 
to his standing in the school, 14 Grecians 
receiving a guinea each, 12 junior Grecians 
half-a-guinea, 38 monitors half-a-crown each, 
and 665 of the rank and file of the school a 
new shilling. Each boy was also presented 
with two plum buns and a glass of lemonade. 
In former years a glass of wine was given to 
every boy, but on this occasion the Lord 
Mayor discontinued the practice so far as 
all the boys below the rank of Junior Gre- 
cian were concerned, and instead of the 
wine he gave each lad a new sixpence, in 
addition to the ordinary Easter bounty. 
The Grecians and Junior Grecians, who are 
young men leaving the school for a uni- 
ersity or business career, were ollered wine 
in the usual way, but few partook of it. 


BoDICULTURE. 


The Rev. Dr. Thain Davidson, in one of 
his recent monthly sermons to young men, 
took his text from Jer. xv. 12, ‘* Shall iron 
break the northern iron and the steel?” 
Too long, he said, religion was associated 
with pale, lanky dyspeptics, afflicted with 
‘ every form of invalidism, so that even 
Pascal observed that ‘‘disease is the 
natural state of Christians.” Thank God, 
that hateful fallacy is now exploded. The 
Church of Christ to-day wants strong, erect, 
full-chested, broad-shouldered men, men of 
vigorous constitution, high animal spirits, 
and dauntless courage, who will not be 
afraid to speak with the enemy in the gate. 
Bodiculture, if we may coin such a word, is 
a thing you ought by no means to neglect. 
See to it, that, in the most literal sense, 
you have plenty of iron in your blood. It 
used to be imagined that a religious young 
man was necessarily a soft, boneless crea- 
ture, a sort of hot-house plant that would 
wither up before the first chilling gust. So 
far from being of iron, he was generally 
! called a “muff,” I suppose because that is 
; about the softest thing known. Iam glad 
to say that the times have completel 
| changed in this respect. Any man with 
half an eye can see that it is amongst 
Christian young men you will find the 
noblest specimens of the race I can truly 
say that the most finely-developed young 
fellows I ever met with, the most splendid 
athletes, the most active and successful in 
; outdoor games and exercises, as well as the 
most firm in purpose, are the men who have 
the fear of God before them. 


You can’t prevent the devil from shooting 
| arrows of evil thoughts into your heart ; but 
| take care that you do not let such arrows 
stick fast and grow there. Do as an old 
man of past times has said: ‘I can’t. pre- 
| vent a bird from flying over my head, but I 
can prevent him from making a nest in my 
hair.” —Martin Luther. 
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Correspondence, 


AN OLD ScpscrIBER.—Skin the animal. Wash the 
skin thoropghly in cold soap-and-water, Leave it 
in water for twenty-four hours. Take it out, 
scrape it clear of fat, skin the ears on the inside, 
and plunge it into a hot solution of one part salt 
and two parts alum, and let it soak for twenty- 
four hours. Then stretch the skin, hair down- 
wards, on a board, nailing it with tacks round the 
edge. See that one side is not more stretched 
than a.other. Then apply a paste of one part 
finely powdered alum md two parts of chalk. 
When this is dry beat it off with a stick and apply 
sume more where the skin looks greasy. Take the 
skin from the board when it is quite dry and rub 
it well with the hands. This is from the article 
reprinted in ‘‘Indoor Games,” but there have been 
ot es methods described in back Lumbers now out 
of print. 


SOMERSET.—Black penny stamps are not rare. They 
are! priced in the dealers’ catalogues at a penny 
each. 


A REaDeR (Torrington). —1. Stand your boots in 
castor-oil tor a night. That will stop them creak- 
ing. 2. Pronounce your words properly, and you 
wili soon learn to spell. Nearly all the difficulties 
in spelling are caused by people clipping and mis- 
pronuuncing their words, and then complaining 
that the sounds they make are not represented b 
the combination of letters they expected. 3. Mar! 
Twain’s “ Book of American Humour,” published 
by Chatto and Windus. 4. The beet pets to pay 
are fowls. 


W. G. RENN.—Write for prospectns to Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Exhibition 
Ruad, South Kensington, s.W. 


Boy's OWN ABOUT ALL, — Apply at the Argentine 
Consulate, 16, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.c. 


A. J. Cox (Chicago).—A gratifving letter! 1. Now 
‘out of print. 2 Hewitson’s “ British Birds’ Eggs,” 
ublished by Gurney and Francis, 1, Paternoster 

w. 3. No articles as yet on Monograms and 
Crests, but some are in prospect. 4. There were 
three articles on Coins in the March part for 1886. 


D. GUTHR! The coloured picture of “The High- 
Jand Clans” was in the March part for 1883. 


©. E. Parsons.—Our articles on Photography ran 
from May to September, 1886. 


‘H.M.S. Mrnotaur.—The coloured plate of the uni- 
forms of the British Army was in the second 
volume, now out of print ; that of the uniforms of 
the British Navy was in the February part for 
1884. 

J. G. (Brighton.)—See the last number for September 
in every year. 


HANSEN.—The Navy {s the premier service of the 
United Kingdom, © It ranks before the Army on all 
occasions, and in cases of officers uf relative rank 
the sailor always leads the way. 


A. POLLARD.—1. ‘Mr. Meadowcot'’s First Brace” 
was in the Christmas Number for 1887. 2. Yes. 
In the “ Bookshelf.” 


A CRICKET ADMIRER.—Buy “Cricket” price two 
shillings. published by Mr. Tarn, 66, Paternoster 
Row, K.c. 


HERAPATH.— You will find the original story in Dr. 
WS G. Grace’s cricket articles in our second 
volume. 


E. J. FAULKNER.—Our annual article on School 
Cricket will give you a fairly representative list of 
our leading schools. 


E. A, THOMAS.—J. Clean copper coins with Sapolio. 
2. You could get an engine from Bateman, Model 
Dockyard, Fleet Street ; but it would cost you a 
good deal of money. 3.No. 4. The best substance 
to illuminate on is vellum, but good Bristol board 
works Very well. 


Meprcvs. — Get “The Bijon Calculator,” price 
eighteenpence, published hy Messrs. F. Warne and 
Co. It gives you a full list of all such symbols. 
Gr. is the abbreviation for grains, M. for minims 
or drops, 8s. for semis or half, and the “‘j""is simply 
along “i 


TyRANNY.—Write to French, 89, Strand, and get 
from him the latest book on the subject. 


ZEDEKIAH.— Hall Sunday is the Sunday before Shrove 
Tuesday. 


A. R. HoLLAND.—Use white pine for your boat, but 
and-butter fashion — that is, in 
layers of plank. The side of a model yacht should 
not be less than an eighth, or more than a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. 


ENGINRER.—Such a hoat with the machinery would 
cost you at least £100. 


OPoPpoNAX.—1. Since the institution of the Victoria 
Cross it has been bestowed upon 390 soldiers and 
sailors. Of course, no woman has received it. 
What nonsense! 2. Bicyclists have done the mile 
in 2min. 40sec. Raceborres do the furlong in 
13}sec., and as there are eight furlongs in a mile, 

Is gives the mile in Imin. 48sec. 


OMAGH.—1, The man fs out if the ball on its way to 
the wicket is touched by a fieldsman. A case 
occurred at Nottingham during the lust Australian 
match, McDonnell hit a ball hurd back ; Woods 
started to run, but Attewell, rushing in front of 
the wicket, just touched the ball with his finger, 
and the ball scattred the stumpa while Wouds 
was out of his ground. Woods was out; hit out 
practically by McDonnell, but technically run out 
through Attewella fielding. 2. Yes, with practice. 
We do not recommend machines. 


A Girt REAPER.—The colours are the best known 
on every cricket ground in England. They are 
those of I Zingari. 


A. D.—1. Indian clubs and dumb-hells can be had 
from any cricket outfitter. ‘The one nearest you is 
probably W. A. Woof (the Gloucestershire bowler), 
4, Suffolk Road, Cheltenham. 2. A sextant costs 
about £7. Write to Ellivtt Brothers, St. Martin's 
Lane; or Porter, 181, Strand, for price list. 8. The 
Lubeck Infant was Christian Henry Heinecken, 
who at one year old knew the chief events of the 
Mosaic books, at thirteen months knew all Okt 
‘Testament history, in another month knew all 
about the New Testament, at two years and a halt 
could answer any ordinary question in history or 
geography, at three years old knew well both 

ench and Latin, and at four years old died—jut 
before he was sufficiently accomplished to answer 
the correspondence of the Boy's OWN PAPER! 


Youno Jamaica,—You can trke the Renaissance at 
beginning with the sixteenth century. It means 
the revival of the arts of decoration, resulting in a 
great measure from the exhumation of the aucient 
paintings in the pontificate of Leo X.; but it wasa 
[Sardis awakening of the artistic sense all over 

urope. It is now becoming the fashion to write 
the word * Renascence,” and to pronounce it as ¢ 
spelt. 

Brrton.—Apply to the commanding officer, training 
ship Formidable, Portishead. 


THE “BOY'S OWN" GORDON 
MEMORIAL WARD. 


£64 
Previously acknowledged .. .. G02 14 2 
1889. 

May 15.—Three Readers of B. O. P., 38; 
J. M. Case, 1s. ; Collected by W. D. Har- 
vey, 38. ; Collected by J. Cox, 108. ; Col- 
lected by Albert St. John, 1s.; Collected 

by W. Barker, 1s. 6d. - 079 6 


May 18.—Collected by H. G. Ryland, 
12s. 3d.; Collected by F. R. Symmons, 
17a. ; Collected by T. F. Martin, 10s. ; 
Qvllected by 8. F. Guodchild, 5s. . 24 5 

May 27.—CoHected by Herbert V Marsh, 
28, 11d. ; Collected by W. Ernest Marsh, 
3a. 1d. ; A Scotchman, 1s. 6d. ; Collected 
by F. H. Lewis, 1s.; E. Beagley, 18. ; 
From Robert Stephenson and Co.'s 
draughtsmen, per H. Barker, £1 18. ; 
Longstop, 18. ; Collected by Jus. Con- 
sell Tdee te aia, ees, ae eee 

May 29.—Collected by Herbert ¥. H. Ehr- 
hardt, £2 48. 9d.; Coilected by 3. RB. 
Holder, 8s. 4d. ; R. Lenahan (Bombay), 
2s. 4d.; B.G.S. T. M., 58.; Vincent 
Wigglesworth, £1; C. Wigglesworth, 
bs. ; L. Wigglesworth, 6a. ; Coll: cted by 
wm. F. Maitland, 68, 6d. ; Collected by 
Chas. H. Bird, 3s.; Collected by A. E. 
Silversides, 23. os on - Ss 

May 31.—Members of the Engineering 
Student's Club (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), 
178. 6d. ; Collected by B. Reeve, 88. 2d. 1 5 

June 5.—Collected by E. W. Widdowson, 

2. 6d. ; F. Greenfield, 84d. ; Collected 
by Peter Edwards, £1 9s. Gd. ; Charley 
Brown, 2%. 6d.; Collected by Ernest 


4161) 


McCormick, £108. 6d... a ~~ 2 
June 11.—R. M. Ogilvie, 1s. ; Cellected by 
William Chadwick, 2s. 6d. ve oo. O81 
June 12.—Collected by David D. Honey- 
man, £2 2s,; Collected by H. Hawkins, 
8s. Gd. .. - . . ee 2a 
June 13.—Wm. G. Davidson, 128.; J. C. 
Moon, 58, .. o - - . ol 
£621 2 
—— 


Collection cards may still be had on application 
the Editor. We would advise all those who inter 
competing for the prizen to send for cards soon, 
they may find the Fund completed without the 
ald, All readers should send something. 


SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1889. Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Saves escaping from Arab Slave-Dealers. 


(Drawn for the “* Boy's Own Paper” by 
B. Munns.) 


GULAB SINGH: 


A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 
By Rey. R. D'O. MARTIN, M.A. 


CHAPTER II.—THE RUINED CITY. 


We check that the troopers had re- | lowed Jack and Hosein to get half a | more lasting power than the other pony. 
ceived from the courageous charge | mile ahead, and Hosein suggested a | They made the change as quickly as 
nvle by Gulab Singh and Alick al- | change of horses, for Micky had much | possible, and though they lost a few 
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moments, Hosein’s light weight made a 
great ditlerence to the pony. They 
were, moreover, approaching a walled 
village, through the centre of which the 
road lny, and if necessary Hosein could 
slip off the pony he was riding, and 
escape down a narrow street unnoticed. 

But the pony now went as well as 
the other, and when Monarch overtook 
them they were far ahead of their pur- 
sucrs, 

But they were not yet out of danger, 
for the troopers were still following 
them. 

The horses flew through the great 
gateway of the walled village, clattered 
madly down its central street and out 
at the other gate, and before the people 
ceased wondering their amazement was 
increased by the arrival of the sawars, 
who, without halting, dashed along at 
full gallop in_ pursuit. 

The fast ride through the air revived 
Alick, who had almost lost conscious- 
ness from the shock of his fall on the 
hard road. 

Their steeds were now covered with 
white foam, and the heat of the sun, 
which was high in the heavens, was 
trying both to horses and riders. But 
it was apparent that the extra seven 
miles to the tomb was telling on the 
horses of the troopers, and the fugitives 
rapidly increased their lead. 

“This can’t go on much longer,” said 
Alick, as he noticed that Hosein was 
forced to use every means to urge on 
his pony, while both Micky and 
Monarch were labouring heavily. 

“What are we to do, Gulab?” he 
added. 

“T have a plan, sahib. We are now 
two miles from the village ; in another 
mile we shall have reached a great 
nullah, which in the rains is a rushing, 
unfordable river, but is now perfectly 
dry. Let us gallop there as fast as pos- 
sible, and then dismount, all except 
Hosein. He will lead our horses, and, 
deceived by their tracks, the troopers 
will follow him, while we on foot rush 
up the nullah.” 

“But they will see us in the nullah,” 
objected Jack. 

“No, sahib, for there is a turn, round 
which we will have time to disappear.” 

“ And -where-will we go then” in- 
quired Aljek. .-+ 

“To the ruins of that great city that 
you see to the right, sahib. It is five 
miles away, and if we can reach it we 
may hide in safety till nightfall.” 


Then calling to Hosein and riding 
close to him, he said, 

“Hosein, do you try and lead the 
troopers astray, and return to Delhi; 
we will try and reach your house*before 
daybreak to-morrow.” 

“Bismillah! I am ready,” said Ho- 
sein. “The plan will succeed, Insha 
Allah-ta’ala ” (God willing). 

“But why to Delhi?” asked Jack, 
after a moment’s pause. 

“He is right, Jack,” replied Alick. 
“Delhi itself is the last place where we 
will be looked for.” 

“Ay! and perhaps we may hear of 
father,” said Jack. 

They had been spurring on their 
horses during this conversation, and 
the noble animuls had responded gal- 
lantly, as if they understood that it was 
their efforts alone which could suave 
their riders. The explanations had 
only been completed when the nullah 
came in view. 

uickly dismounting and handing 
their reins to Hosein, Gulab Singh, 
Jack, and Alick, turned to the right 
and rushed over the rough stones and 
gravel that formed the dry bed of the 
nullah. Hosein, meanwhile, galloped 
straight across it and continued along 


the road, going at full speed to be out | 


of sight before the pursuers arrived at 
the nullah. 

The three others had to run two hun- 
dred yards, and then a sharp turn in 
the bed hid them from those who 
might look up the nullah at the point 
where it was crossed by the road. 

They had only just reached this turn 
when they heard the rush of horses as 
the sawars galloped up. 

They had suspected some plan at the 
nullah and reined up a moment ; but, 
seeing the tracks of the three horses 
leading across it and up the other side, 
their leader shouted, 

“Forward! They are still before us.” 

It was a moment of breathless sus- 

ense to the fugitives, for, had the 
horsemen looked carefully, they could 
not have failed to notice their tracks 
in the nullah’s bed. As soon as they 
heard the soldiers in full gallop follow- 
ing Hosein, they went quickly along 
the nullah which wound back towards 
the road they had travelled. After a 
short distance it approached to within 
fifty yards of the road; and then Gulab 
begged the youths to ascend the bank 
and follow him to the road, making as 
plain marks as possible. 


i 


SIR LUDAR: 


“Why should we do this, Gulab?’ 


asked Alick. “The ruins lie in th 
other direction. Should we not haste: 
to them?” 


“The troopers will return and fin 
our tracks, sahib, I wish them to thin} 
that we have taken the road as if r 
turning direct to Delhi.” 

Alick and Jack saw the wisdom o 
the course suggested, and, followin; 
Gulab, they went to the road ; but afte 
walking along it a few hundred yard 
they came to a place where very dr: 
rocky ground enabled them again t: 
leave the road, without leaving am 
traces that they had done so, and 1 
enter the nullah at a point half a mil 
away from the place where they ha 
ascended the bank and gone to th 
road. 

From this point the nullah led almos 
directly to the ruins for which the 
were aiming. 

Till now excitement had kept ther 
from being tired, but the rough stone 
of the nullah tried their feet terribl) 
while the sun shone down fiercely upo 
them. At last, wearied out they reache 
the ruins, into which they entered, an 
choosing a place where they could con 
mand a view of the nullah and roa 
they threw themselves down to rest. 

‘They were hiding in a great deserte 
city. Nearly five hundred years ag: 
this city had been built to satisfy t] 
whim of an emperor, but was deserted 
few years later by his Stendeon 

Its walls are probably the most ma 
sive in all India, and are most extensive 
but now this great city is unpeople: 
save only that a small village nestles 
one corner, but so completely hidden: 
not to be seen from the greater part « 
the ruins. Great walls, massive bu 
tresses, and strong towers stand as 
monument of former greatness ; but t] 
walls are in places falling down, tl 
buttresses are crumbling away, and tl 
strength of the towers is gone, while t] 
silence and sense of desolation that pe 
vades the place tells but too plain 
that the greatness is departed—t! 
pride and the magnificence all passe 
away. 

The place in which the fugitives ]: 
was aruined upper-chamber from whi: 
they could see all around, and easi 
make their escape if danger threatene 

Here they determined to wait t 
nightfall. 


(To be continued.) 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TALBoT Baines REED, 


Author of “The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name,” The Fifth Form at St Dominic's,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—HOW THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA CAME INTO BRITISH WATERS. 


W E had scarce got our head round 
the South Foreland, when_there 
enough for our quick voyage to Rochelle. , 
June as it was, it was as cold as March, | 


and along with the rain came sleet and | would_run for shelter into Dover 
hail, which tempted us to wonder if | some English port where (who know 
met us a gale of wind, such as boded ill | winter had not suddenly come instead Ludar might be seen and taken. I 
‘ instead of that he stood out stou 


of summer. 
I feared good man Petrie, the captain, 


for the French coast, and, after a wee 
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tle with the waves, put in, battered 
1 leaking, at Dieppe. There we 
ited some two weeks, mending our 
ks, and hoping for a change of 
athe. But the gale roared on, 
ving us to get our nose out of port, 
isending in on us wrecks and cast- 
ayswhich promised usa hot welcome 
nm the open Channel. 
but after about. two weeks the wind 
ckened and shifted a point from the 
ward. So, although the waves still 
ahigh, we put out, and with short 
|laboured towards Cherbourg. 
This storm suited Ludar’s humour, 
dwhile all of us whistled for fair 
ather, his spirits rose as he turned 
sface to windward: and watched the 
«d ship stagger through the waves. 
this own accord he volunteered to 
‘ip among the seamen, and ordered 
+todo the same. And the captain 
«very glad of the aid; for it was 
\the crew could do to keep the Mis¢ri- 
de taut and straight in her course. 
When we came off Cherbourg we re- 
ted to lose no more time by puttin 
sand finding our timbers sound and 
reanvas well in the wind, we stood 
for Ushant. 
tat Master Petrie repented, a day 
2. that he had been so hardy. For 
nearer we struggled to the open 
van, the greater grew the seas, which 
ently broke across our bows with a 
“m+ that made every timber creak, 
lay us over almost on our beam- 
It was soon more than we could 
‘to carry any but a reefed foresail ; 
-tallday long some of us were hard 
«work at the pumps. 
usw long we laboured thus I can 
ly say. It must have been three 
s or more before we breasted 
nt; and by that time the water 
gaining on us in the hold, and our 
Ishad fallen short. Whether we 
sl it or not, we must try to make 
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‘gr captain, brave man as he was, 
“courage when he found the water 
ung higher in the hold, and saw the 
s~tcorde labour harder with every 
‘wave, shipping more water each 
‘ethan the last. As for the men, 
Tgave up labour at the pumps in 
‘fair, and took to what liquor they 
ail find to drown their terrors. 

bit Ludar alone never lost heart or 
i. He took charge of the deserted 
tu, and bade the seamen cut away 
Be and throw over cargo. And they 
td him as they would their captain, 
plucked up a little spirit at sight of 
Sevurage, 

Humphrey,” said he, on a night 
‘although the gale was slackenin, 
‘as plain, even to him, the en 

4 yage was near, “your master 
Hiwd to wait for his type. Come 
& std by me here, for there is 
Kung else to be done for the brave 
pow. T would have liked to save 
*rthe sake of one who once stood 
“sveryhelm. But it seems to me 
(near our last plunge.” 
Pthaps,” said I, “ Got has not done 
yet, and those who pray for us 
i net in vain.” 

“te the Miséricorde reeled upwards 
+ huge wave. For a moment she 
'? quivering on the top, and then 
need into the trough, 


I felt Ludar’s hand on my arm, and 
caught sight of his face, steady and 
stern, with a flash in his eyes as he 
looked ahead. He was right. It was 
the Miséricorde’s last plunge; for, 
instead of righting herself. she seemed. 
entangled in the water, and like one 
who writhes to get free, heeled half over 
on her side. ‘Then, before she could 
recover, up came the next wave, tower- 
ing high over our heads, and fell like a 
mountain upon us. 

The next thing I was aware of was 
that I was clinging to a spar in the 
water, with a strong arm around me, 
and a voice in my ear: 

“Hold on, hold on!” 

Then, when I opened my eyes, I saw 
Ludar and some floating timbers, and 
nothing more. 

But towards one of these timbers he 
was striking out desperately, which 
proved+ to be a small boat, bottom 
uppermost, which had lain on the deck, 
and which having been wrenched from 
its cords, had floated free of the wreck. 
Between us we reached it, and, with 
much labour, turned it over. It had 
neither oars nor sail. Yet, as we clung 
to it, we could see it was sound of hot- 
tom, and would at least hold the two 
of us. 

How we got in I know not; yet I 
think, between two waves, Ludar 
steadied it while I got'in, and then be- 
tween the next two, I hauled him in. 
At first, it seemed, in this cockleshell, 
we were little better off than clingin 
to the spar, for every wave threntene: 
to swamp it. Yet by God’s mercy it 
carried us somehow. 

Not a sign could we see of any of our 
late shipmates. Only once, a body, 
clutching at a board, even in death, 
crossed us. And when we reached out 
and hauled it to, 1t was one of the 
sailors, not drowned, but with his skull 
broken. 

Presently, as I said, the waves grew 
less, and drifted us we knew not 
whither, save that it was far from 
where we had gone down, with no land 
or sun in view, nothing but a howling 
waste of waves, and we two at their 
mercy. 

Ludar and I looked at one another 
grimly. It was no time for talking or 
wondering what next. For nearly two 
days we had not tasted food or moist- 
ened our lips ; and here we were. per- 
haps a week or a month from land, ina 
bare boat in a hungry sea. Might we 
not as well have gone down with the 
Mis¢ricorde? 

The daylight went, and presently it 
was too dark even to see my comrade 
across the little boat. The last I saw 
of him he had closed his eyes, and 
seemed to be composing himself for 
sleep. But I guessed it was the sleep, 
not of weariness, but of hunger. The 
night went on; and presently I could 
hear him mutter in his sleep. He fan- 
cied himself still ia the Tower with his 
warder, whom he charged with mes- 
sages to me and the maiden. And 
sometimes he was in the presence of 
the Scottish Queen, and sometimes in 
Dunluce with his father. It was alla 
fevered jumble of talk, which made the 
night seem weird and horrible to me, 
and full of dread for the day that was 
to conie. 


When it dawned, which it did early, 
the sea was tumbling wearily, shroude 
in a thick mist, which chilled me where 
I sat, and blotted out everything S 
yond a little space around the boat. 

udar by this time was awake, but still 
wandering in his mind with hunger and 
fever ; while I, after my sleepless night, 
felt my eyelids grow heavy. 

How long I slept I know not ; but I 
know I dreamt I was at the foot of the 
great rock of Dunluce, and, looking up, 
could just spya light on the battlements, 
and hear a gun and the shout of battle 
on the top; when suddenly I woke and 
found it was more than a dream. 

High above my head in the mist there 
loomed a light, and from heyond it there 
sounded the tolling of a bell, and, as I 
thought, a clash of arms. I looked 
across at Ludar, and saw him, too, look- 
ing up, but too weak to speak or move. 
Then the light seemed to plunge down- 
wards, towards us, showing us a huge 
black outline of a ship, within a few 
yards of where we drifted. 

Instantly I sprang to my feet and 
shouted, and called to Ludar to do the 
same. For a moment it seemed we 
were unheeded. The light swung once 
more upwards, and after it the great 
ship, carrying a swirl of water with it, 
and throwing off a whirlpool of little 
eddies, in which our boat spun and 
shook like a leaf in a torrent. Again 
we shouted frantically: And then it 
seemed the bell ceased tolling, and in- 
stead there came a call; after that 
something sharp struck me on thecheek, 
and flinging up my hand I caught a cord, 
and felt the boat’s keel grind sharply 
against the side of the great ship. 

What I next remembered was stand- 
ing bewildered on the deck, amidst a 
crowd of soldiers, many of whom wore 
bright steel armour, and who exercised 
on the heaving planks well-nigh as 
steadily as on dry ground. The deck 
was ablaze with pennons and scut- 
cheons. Somewhere near, the noise 
of trumpets rose above the roar of the 
waves. The sun, as it struggled through 
the mist, flashed on the Brass of guns 
and the jewels of sword-hilts. The 

yp behind rose like a stately house, 
illumined with its swinging lanthorns. 
Now and again there flitted past mea 
long-robed priest, to whom all bowed, 
and after him boys with swaying 
censers. There was a neighing of 
horses amidships, and a tolling of Fells 
in the forecastle. The great bellyin 
sails glittered with painted dragons an 
eagles and sun-bursts. And the men 
who lined the cross-trees and crowded 
the tops shouted and answered ina 
tongue that was new to me. Above 
all, higher than the helmsman’s house 
or the standard on the poop, shone out 
a gilded cross, which looked over all the 


ship. 

Little wonder if, as I slowly looked 
round me and rubbed my eyes, I knew 
not where I was. 

But Ludar, standing near me, steady- 
ing himself with the cordage, called me 
to myself. 

“This must be a Spaniard,” said he. 
“A Spaniard !” gasped I, “an enemy 
to our Queen and —” 

“Look yonder,” said he, stopping me 
and pointing seaward, where the mist 
was lifting apace. 
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There I could discern, as far as my 
eyes could reach, a great curved line of 
vessels, many of them like that on 
which I stood ; some larger and grander, 
some smaller and propelled by oars; 
all with flags fying and signals waving, 
and their course pointed all one way. 

Not even I, landsman as I was, could 
mistake what I saw. This could be 
naught else but the great fleet of the 
Spanish King, of whose coming we 
had heard rumours for a year past, 
but in which } for one had not really 
believed till thus suddenly I found 
myself standing on the deck of one of 
its greatest galleons. 

In the horror of the discovery, my 
first impulse was to fling myself back 
into the waves from which I had been 
saved ; my second was to seize my 
sword and fly at the first man I saw, 
and so die for my country then and 
there. 

But, alas ! I was too weak to do either. 
When I took a step it was to fall ina 
heap on the deck, faint with hunger, 
wrath, and shame. 

When I came to, I lay ina dark cabin, 
and Ludar, scarcely less pallid than I, 
sat beside me. 

“Come on deck,” said he, “this place 
is stifling. If the Dons mean to make 
an end of us, they may as well do it at 
once.” 

So, bracing himself up to lend me an 
arm, he made for the deck. 

A-sentinel stood at the gangway, 
whom Ludar, brushing past, bade in 
round English, give us food, and lead 
us to the captain. 

The man stared in surprise, and 
muttered something in Spanish, which, 
as luck would have it, Ludar, mindful 
of his smattering of Spanish, learned at 
Oxford, understood to mean we were 
to remain below. 

Whereupon he pulled me forward, 
and defied the fellow to put us back. 

We might possibly have been run 
through then and there, had not a 
soldier, who had overheard our parley, 
come up. 

“Are you English?” said he, in our 
own tongue. 

“ My comrade is English, I am Irish,” 
said Dudar, “and unless we have food 
forthwith, we are not even that.” 

“T am an Irishman myself,” said the 
soldier, who, by his trappings, was an 
officer, “therefore come and have some 
food.” 

I know I felt then hard put to it, 

whether, despite my famine, I could 
eat food in such a place and from such 
hands. But I persuaded myself, if I 
were to die so soon, I might as well 
meet death with a full stomach as an 
empty. 
While we ate, the Irishman questioned 
Ludar closely as to his name and the part 
of Ireland he lived in. He himself was 
the son of a southern chief—one Des- 
mond ; and, after living some years in 
Spain, was now attached to the enemy’s 
forces. He was close enough as to the 
movements of the fleet, and so soon as 
he had seen us fed, he bade us come 
with him to the Don. 

The deck was as crowded as Fleet 
Street, and, as we passed to the poop, 
very few of these gay Spaniards took 
the trouble to look after us, or wonder 
how we camethere. Only, when Ludar, 


as we reached the commander's door, 
suddenly took his sword and flung it 
out to sea, did a few of them stare. I 
followed my comrade’s example. The 
sea had as much right to my weapon as 
a Spaniard, and I was thankful to see 
that Ludar, in this respect, was of the 
same mind with me. 

In the cabin was a tall, elderly, 
slightly built man, clad in a fine black 
steel breastplate, with a crested helmet 
on the table before him. He stood 
bending over a chart, which several of 
his officers were also examining ; and 
as he looked quickly up at our entry, I 
was surprised at the fairness of his 
complexion and the grave mildness of 
his demeanour. 

Our Irish guide briefly explained 
who we were and how we came on board. 
Don Alonzo—for that was his name— 
eyed us keenly ; and addressing Ludar, 
said in broken English : . 

“You are Irish. Your name?” 

“Ludar M‘Sorley M‘Donnell of Dun- 
lace and the Glyns,” said Ludar. 

The commander said something to 
one of his officers, who presently laid a 
map of Ireland on the table, and placed 
his finger on the spot where Dunluce 
was situated. 

“Seiior has no sword. Your call- 
ing?” 

“ My sword isin the sea. It belonged 
to my father, my mistress, and myself,” 
said Ludar, shortly. 

The Spaniard inclined his head, with 
a faint smile. 

“His Majesty is unfortunate not to 
be a fourth in so honourable a com- 
pany,” said he. 

Ludar looked confused, and his brow 
clouded. He was no match for any 
man when it came to compliments. 

“Sir,” said he, “I am indebted to 
your watch for my life, and to his 
Majesty your King for my dinner. I 
am sorry it is so, but I cannot help it. 
If you command it, I am bound to make 
payment ; and since I have no money, 
yen have aright to the service of my 

ands till we be quits.” 

Don Alonzo looked him from head to 
foot and smiled again. 

“Sir Ludar is his Majesty’s guest on 
this ship,” said he, with a fine motion of 
the head. “Any service he may render 
I shall be honoured to accept. I refer 
him to Captain Desmond, here, for 
further intelligence. 

“ And you, Seftor,” said he, addressing 
me with somewhat less ceremony, “you 
are English 1” 

“I thank heaven, yea,” said I, “a 
humble servant to her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, and a foe to her eneniies.” 

“And your estate?” demanded he, 
coldly ignoring my tone. 

“T have no estate, I am a plain 
London ’prentice.” 

“We shall have the honour of restor- 
ing you to London shortly," said he. 
“WMeanwhile Sir Ludar_ shall not be 
deprived. of the service of his squire.” 

hen turning to his officers, he occu- 
pied himself again with the chart, and 
left Captain Desmond to conduct us 
from the cabin. 

Neither Ludar nor I were much elated 
by this interview ; but it relieved us, at 
least, of any immediate prospect of 
execution, and, unless the Don were 
jesting, consigned us to no very intoler- 


able service on board his ship. Fro1 
Captain Desmond, who was not a litt! 
impressed by the commander's receptio 
of Vadar, we learned rather more of tl 
expedition and its prospects than bi 
‘ore. 

“Tf all goes well,” said he, “ we sha 
be in English waters to-morrow, and 
week later should have dealt with th 
enemy’s fleet and be landed at Dove 
This Don Alonzo, it is said, will be a 
pointed governor of London, till tl 

<ing arrive. He is a prime favouri 

at the Spanish Court, in proof where 
the Rata carries a crew of the noble 
youth of Spain, committed to his ca 
for this great venture. They are hu 
gry for battle, but, alack! I fear \ 
shall none of us get more than will wh 
our appetite. As for you and n 
M‘Donnell, this business is like to sett 
scores betwixt our houses and t 
vixen— 

“Stay, Captain Désmond,” said Lud: 
interposing suddenly betwixt me a 
this blasphemer. “My comrade here 
a servant of Elizabeth, and has 
sword. As for me, my queen is deac 
dead on the scaffold. I hate the Eng] 
Queen as you do; but, ifI fight agai: 
her, it shall be in my own quarrel, a 
no man else’s. Therefore appoint 
a duty whereby we may repay ‘ 
Spanish King his hospitality, with 
fighting his battles.” 

The Irishman shrugged his should: 

“T understand not these subtleti 
said he ; “whom I hate I slay. Hi 
ever, as you will. This voyage will s 
be over; but if you choose, whik 
lasts, to keep the forecastle deck cle 
none shall interfere with you ; and | 
chance, when we-get into action, 
may find it an honourable and peri’ 
post. 

So we were installed to our ign 
office on board the Rata ; and since ( 
tain Desmond’s duties never brou 
him before the foremast, and since 
Alonzo, whenever he went his rou 
never looked at us, and since not a - 
on the forecastle comprehended a v 
of English, or could speak a Spa 
which Ludar was able to follow, we 1 
left pretty much to ourselves, ex 
that the sentry kept a close eye on 
movements. 

All day long the soldiers paraded. 
trumpets played, the pennons wa 
and the blazoned sails swelled with 
favouring breeze, so that towards a 
noon Ushant was far behind, and e 
eye wasistrained forward for the 
glimpse of the English shore. The c 
vessels of the fleet, which had Ss} 
out somewhat in the mist, now gr 
ally closed in at nearer distance, 
passed signals which Icould not ui 
stand. Some were so near we , 
hear their trumpets and bells, an 
the glitter of the sun on the muzz] 
their guns. Then about sundown 
great ceremony, a priest came for: 
and recited what I took to be mat 
and after him, at the sound of three 
thewhole eompany trooped to the m 
deck, where at the mainmast the p 
read aloud a long proclamatio 
Spanish, at the end of Which hu 
were given for the King, and the 
thorns lit for the night. 

_lconfess I turned into my bert} 
night uneasy in my mind. “For | 
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aw ships such as these ; no, not even 
inthe Medway. What could our small 
cat do against these floating towers? 
nd what sort of hole could our guns 
uake in these four-foot walls? And | 
uhen it came to grappling, what could 

oat slender crews do against this army 


of picked men, who, even if half of them 
fell, would be a match for any force our 
English ships could hold ? 

So I turned in with many forebodings, 
and all night long I could hear the 
laugh and song of coming victory, 
iningled now and again with the fanfare 


of the trumpets, and the distant boom 
of the admiral’s signal-gun. 

Next morning, when we looked out, 
there was land in sight ahead. 


(To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 
A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


\EUTER XXVL—THE INVISIBLE HEMI- 
SPHERE. 


juz making preparations for a 
'\ visit to the invisible hemisphere, 
Nwhert did not content himself with 
saely laying in a good store of chlor- 
#+ of potassium wherewith to renew 
setTgen in the respirators: he also 
Urented, as a protection from the burn- 
'Z3un,a kind of hat-parasol furnished 
tha paggaree behind, to protect the 
‘wk of the neck, and in front a linen 
Pek. having at the level of the eyes 
‘so blue glasses let in as a preventive 
“ohthalmia, Thanks to this ingenious 


aution, Kaddour and he, with their 
nite apparatus and sufficient pro- 

for two days, got through the 
‘mmey of three hundred leagues from 
(«tater of Rheticus to the other lunar 
“sisphere within eighteen hours, and 
“tout any accident. 

Had they not taken all this care, they 
tut have succumbed to the heat at 
ae end of a few hours. It was trying 
“al times, but it became really in- 
‘erable when walking was prolonged. 
qrbert and his com ipanion remembered 
“ «xperiences of the desert, and knew 
‘uctly when it was time to rest, eat, or 
"tew the gas in the apparatus with the 


fore, less tired than th 
been. It was a eruel privation, how- 
ever, not to be able to exchange ideas 
on a journey like this. But they 
managed to converse by signs, and 
Norbert improved in this simple art as 
they went along ; ina few hours he was 
able to express himself intelligibly, and 
to understand all the dwarf intended. 

As they drew nearer the hidden face 
of the moon, Norbert could scarcely 
contain his impatience, and kept 
gesticulating from time to time as 
follows :—- 

“Tam positively dying to know what 
it is we are going tosee! Just think, 
Kaddour, what a singular piece of luck 
for an astronomer! I am actually 
about to behold what no one as yet has 
any idea of! The sublime panorama of 
the lunar light is to be unfolded for our 
benefit alone, and from this vantage- 
ground in space, forbidden as it is to 
earthly telescopes, we shall contemplate 
the starry constellations of the solar 
world !” 

“But do you not think that the in- 
visible hemisphere will be just like this 
one?” asked Kaddour, wishing to be 
informed, and at the same time to save 
Norbert (whom he was daily learning to 
like better) from a dire disappoint- 
ment. 

“Tt is,” replied Norbert, “not merely 
the unknown surface of the moon that 


we long to see, but also the spectacle of 
the starry heavens from this new and 
incomparable point of view. It will be 
beautiful, Kaddour! We shall both feel 
that we are looking for the first_ time, 
as it were, upon the Great Bear, Cassio- 
peva, the Lyre, the Alilky Way, and all 
the other familiar details of the sky ; 
they will be brought out into high re- 
lief, and shown to the greatest advan- 
tage, on the black ground of this 
perfect night 1” 

Conversing thus by signs, Norbert, 
spurred on by his own enthusiasm, re- 
doubled the pace, and took great strides 
of forty or fifty yards at once, so that 
the poor dwarf could scarcely keep up 
with him. 

At length the travellers reached a 
height to the west that they been near- 
ing for some time past. Norbert right] 
supposed it to form part of the “ paral. 
lactic fringe,” an intermediate region 
sometimes visible and anon hidden from 
the earth on account of the moon’s 
libration. 

He was not mistaken. Scarcely had 
they ed the summit when the sun 
became only partially visible above the 
horizon. All at once it vanished, and 
our friends found themselves, without 
any transition, plunged into the darkest 
night ! 

Then, at last, the spectacle so longed 
for by Norbert burst upon him in its 
full splendour. 

Innumerable stars gleamed like dia- 
monds in an ink-black sky devoid of 
either earth or moon. They were as 

erfectly motionless as is the polar star. 
For three hundred and fifty hours con- 
secutively they reigned in the cloudless 
atmosphere, and offered to the beholder 
every opportunity of taking the 
minutest observations as to their alti- 
tude and configuration. It was, indeed, 
what Norbert had expected to see, but 
the reality was dazzling in its grandeur. 

When he recovered sufficiently to set 
up his telescope he found himself almost 
paralysed with cold. His jaws were 
contracted, and all his limbs felt 
numbed. His lungs could scarcely 
breathe the oxygen of his respirator, 
and there was a keen pain across his 
temples. Another minute and he would 
have been frozen. 

He was turning back with a gesture 
of impatience to tell Kaddour that they 
must perforce return to the lighted 
zone, when on a sudden he caught sight 
afar off of a red glare upon the surface 
of the moon. One might have taken its 
Hickering to proceed from a beacon 

re. 
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“Tt is a lighthouse or a volcano! 
thought Norbert. 

Taking Kaddour by the hand as if he 
were a child of four years old, they ran 
towards it as hard as they could. The 
violent exercis: soon warmed them both, 
and they went such a pace that they 


soon got over the three or four leagues ' ‘ 
, determine its orbit and calculate its 


separating them from the fire. 

t was, indeed, a volcano in miniature, 
for the orifice was not ten yards across. 
It was the last survivor of a myriad 
other craters now extinct for ever, the 
last spark of some gigantic fire that had 
once raged throughout the plain. 

But, small as it was, the miniature 
volcano gave out a welcome heat. Kad- 
dour and Norbert encamped thankfully 
beside the fire and warmed their frozen 
limbs, delighted to be able to breathe 
freely once more. Every now and 


again the crater belched forth fire and | 


smoke, and was lit by the expiring 
flames, whilst a subterranean grumbling 
rolled ever and anon with a kind of 
sigh, after which silence would reign 
for an instant. During these intervals 
Norbert fancied he heard water flow- 


ing. 

Tooking ahout for the cause of the 
noise, he discovered at the foot of the 
crater on the opposite side a tiny gey- 
ser quite in keeping with the volcano 
that fed it. From it rose a waterspout 
about a yard in height, that increased 
to seven or eight yards when the explo- 
sions took place. 

The water was not good—it was full of 
sulphurous cinders that made it nau- 
seous ; but still it was water, and a 
treasure, therefore, not to be despised. 
They determined to remain there, and, 
fortifying themselves with a substantial 
repast, of biscuit, cold meat, and tea, 
they wrapped themselves in woollen 
coverings and were soon fast asleep, 
taking the precaution to renew the 
oxygen in the heat of the waterspout. 

When he awoke Norbert set up his 
telescope and studied the sky. There 


was not time for him to take many 
observations, but he saw enough to give 
him an idea of what might have been 
the result to science had it been pos- 
sible to set up an observatory there. 
For instance, in the case of a comet he 
could have followed it at will, and have 
chosen the exact position from which to 


appearance and disappearance, and 
have resumed these observations when- 
ever he so willed at any time during 
fourteen times twenty-four hours! 
What a dream for an astronomer ! 


| There was no use thinking of it now, 


‘ then and there settle 


H 
i 


but Norbert resolved at least to study 
one by one, and without a veil, the sister 
planets of the earth at which he had so 
often gazed through the thick medium 
of our atmosphere. 

He turned his glass first on Mars, 
whose continents and seas, polar ice 
and twin-moons, were Blagnly to be 
seen. Then on Venus, dazzling with 
light, and so brilliant that she lit up 
the heavens around her, and cast vivid 
shadows on the surface of the moon. 
Leaving Mercury aside, since he is only 
visible before sunrise or sunset, Norbert 
turned to the giant Jupiter. He came 
into the field of the telescope, radiant 
and imposing, bound with his equatorial 


lines, and escorted by his four moons! | 
y 


Norbert could scarcely master his emo- 
tion at the magnificent sight of this 
colossal glohe, 1,234 times larger than 
the earth. Never before had he realised 
the full grandeur of this majestic 
planet. 

Uranus and Neptune were not visible. 


He looked at Saturn, remembering well : 


the first time he had seen the planet, 
when one day in his youth he had been 
allowed to look through an ordinary 
telescope in a public garden, and had 

§ on his future 
career. But what was that early im- 
pression to his present emotion as he 
noted the clear brightness of the mys- 


terious ring that surrounds Saturn as , 


with a golden band! The ring ap 
peared divided into three segment 
and formed of several concentric circle. 
The shadow it cast upon the planet, a: 
well as the shadow cast by the planet 
upon it, and the bands encircling the 
globe, all stood out like a flame-colourec 
drawing on the background of bla 
sky. One might have thought only e 
few yards separated the moon from tli 
planet, and that one only had to stretel 
out a hand, as it were, to touch that 
far-distant world. 

If he could have spared the time 
what discoveries might not Norbert 
have made from such a vantage-ground 
in the fervour of his scientific genius 
What interesting observations of the 
starry heavens! What studies in spec 
tral analysis! He gazed at the wonder: 
above him till time itself was forgotten 
and he no longer knew whether he wa: 
in the moon or suspended in_ space 
beyond the condition of mortality. 

On a sudden his sleeve was pulled 
and looking down, coming down frou 
the highest heaven, he beheld Kaddou: 
raising besecching eyes to hin. 

‘Ah, itis you, Kaddour! Do you wan 
to look through the telescope # Wait < 
minute.” : 

“Do you know how long you havi 
been star-gazing?” said Kaddour, it 
pantomimic language. 

“No; perhaps thirty minutes o 
more.” 

“Four hours!” answered Kaddour 
“T should not have disturbed you now 
only that I am afraid your friends wil 
be anxious.” 

“You are right, and I am mucl 
obliged to you for reminding me, Kad 
dour. We must not alarm them use 
lessly. But just take a glimpse at tl 
rings of Saturn, and at anything els 
you like in the sky, then we will pac 
up and go back.” 

Twenty hours later the two wean 
travellers returned to the observatory 
(To be continued.) 

. 


SOME ELEPHANT YARNS. 


MUST confess that_I have a weakness 
for elephants. They are the only 
animals I have read about that have 

not disappointed me. Now, your camel 
that I had read about in my early days as 
being a patient, meek animal, I soon found 
out to bea fraud. Hea putient animal ! 
A more fractious, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered brute does not e: 

I had an early demonstration of the 
camel’s meekness. Once, when a small boy 
of nine or thereabout, in round jacket and 
continuations, I was permitted to go to 
_ Wombwell’s menagerie for the improvement 
of my mind. An elephant was performing 
in the centre of the place, and I, being 
small, was pushed back by the crowd, until 
I came up against two camels, which were 
crouched behind me in a corner. I just 
turned my head to see what was behind 
me, when one of them opened his great 
mouth. Uttering a yell of fear, I sprang 
forward as the huge jaws inet with a 
snap. I escaped, ‘tis true, with a whole 
skin, but the seat of my—Well, it is too 
painful a subject to pursue. But do not 


| 
| 


By H. Gorpon STATES. 


talk to me of camels, nor yet of mules—of | having been captured by Shans, fre 


both animals I have had much experience. 
But for a downright fighting, quarrelsome 
brute, commend me to an Afghan yahoo or 
pony! I have seen these animals after a 
jong and exhausting day’s march heavily 
laden, instead of feeding, rear up and kick 
and bite each other, as fresh to all appear- 
ance as if they had never been out of the 
lines. 

But, the reader will say, what has all this 
to do with elephants? ‘Well, let us return 
to our muttons. 

Elephants have strange ways, and are 
peculiarly sensible to kindness, showing 
great affection for their attendants an 
others who are kind to them. The Indian 


Government maintains a large number of | 


these huge but sagacious pachyderms, 
chiefly for transport purposes, though 
some are attached to the Koyal Artillery 
for dragsing the heavy siege 
Those in use in the Bengal Presidency 
have been captured in the forests, but in 
the Madras Presidency they have been 


. imported from Burmah, most of them 


train. | 


whom they have been purchased. 

In their wild state the elephant is 
garious, and roams the forest in herds, n 
sadly diminished in numbers, owing to 4 
attacks of hunters, whose custom it 1 
been to kill both males and females in¢ 
criminately. But the Government has 
last put a stop to this cruel massacre. A 
T trust it may be long before this use 
animal becomes extinct. 

I was at one time in charge of a num’ 
of these animals, and had ample oppor 
nity of making myself acquainted w 
their peculiarities, 

In a tame condition they are liable 
many diseases, which in their wild stat 
believe they escape. On one occasion 
female elephant, a creat favourite of mi 
fell sick, and I wished to give hera 
gative, the principal ingredient in wh 
was bitter aloes. To disguise the tast 
the medicine, I had some pine apples 
which they are extremely fond, brough: 
the shed where the animal was; 


! having cut one or two up fed her v 
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them, at the same time directing her | in the centre of the bed of the stream, 
mahout, or driver, to cut a hole in one in , 
This was done, | 


which to place the bolus. 
iportion of the interior being scooped out, 
unl the bolus placed inside of the Masciaus 
it. I gave this to th® animal and stood 
ulking to the jemadar. She went on 
uunching contentedly, but presently came 
w a full stop and eyed me very hard; 


weing that I appeared to take no notice, | 


she quietly inserted her trunk in her mouth, 
«nd taking out the objectionable bolus, 
yuick as ‘lightning deposited it on the 
stound and put her foot on it. As she 
caught my eye on her, and felt she was 
detected, she looked so ashamed that I 
wuld not help laughing, upon which, see- 
ing she was to get off without punishment, 
sud on my going up and speaking to the 
mgne, she took ine gently and caressingly 


round the waist, and, drawing me close to ; 


ler, slipped her trunk into my coat-pocket 
and fone out some plantains I had there, 
and coolly devoured them, trumpeting in 
the peculiar manner which shows they are 


ler. 

(mn another occasion a very large tusker 
hal been charged by and gored by another 
sasker in must, while feeding quietly at 
picket out in the forest at their 
sammer quarters. I was sent for in hot 
laste, and on my arrival found that the 
imal was very seriously injured, part of 
the intestines protruding from a great gap 
in the abdomen, where a tusk had pene- 
trated, while another tusk had entered the 
vile, and, glancing upwards, ripped the skin 
itm off the ribs. 

The animal had been bowled over by his 
infuriated assailant, and in the struggle 
iad fortunately broke his chains and 


When I came up to the poor animal, 
meat sobs and sighs escaped from him, 


watifying to his sufferings. Having patted 
lis trunk and spoken kindly to him, I pro- 


eeled to do a little rough and ready 
cugery, replacing the intestines, which 
ree lortunatel y uninjured, and putting 
‘few stitches through the tough skin (the 
later by no means easy to do), finishing 
ap by dressing the wounds with carbolic 
aid and oil. 

Thad him moved in nearer to me, so that 
Imight look after him the better, and he 
reovered ; but for nearly two months he 
vould not lie dova—he slept standing, 
kaning his broad forehead against a great 
fost. This r animal was a model of 
Jttience. It took from a half to three- 
quarters of an hour to dress his wounds, 
and the pain he suffered must have 
intense. Yet he seemed to know it was for 
his good, and followed his attendant out- 
side the shed with alacrity. He would 
then coil his trunk round one of the massive 
tak supports of the shed, and remain 
notionless until the operation was com- 
picted, although the tears would run down 
is face and his whole frame tremble and 
shiver with the pain he was enduring. 

One morning I had occasion to visit some 


elephants which were in the jungle about | 
There was a river tocross, | 


six miles away. 
and when I rode across it at daylight in 
the morning, there was only a little water 


i ine grinding and the coaching is all o'er, | 


The wiggings, too, that fell to each 
one’s share, 
The tubbing, and the training runs on shore, 


pessed, aa I pretended to be angry with | 


through which my pony splashed up to his 
knees. I had transacted my business, and 
left for home about ten o'clock ; but on my 
arrival at the river, to my surprise it had 
risen with that rapidity so common to rivers 


, in the east, and was now a foaming rushing 


torrent. Here was a pretty fix! How was 
1 to get across? The river might go down 
in a few hours, or days. It all depended 
on the rainfall on the hills. I wanted to 
get home to breakfast, and besides, I had 
an important engagement to keep at all 
TISK. 

The bridge over the river had been carried 
away the previous year, and the ruins still 
lay in the river, causing an obstruction that 
made the torrent foam and roar as it dashed 
against it. I went to the Burman village on 
the banks of the river, and the Thoo-vyee, 
or head man, told me that none of his people 
would venture to take a canoe over—that it 
was certain death to venture. I asked if 
he knew how I could get across, and he 
pointed up the river, after some considera- 
tion, and said I might cross there on an 


elephant, but at the same time the current | 


might be too strong and sweep elephant 
and its riders to destruction. 

[ had more faith in the staying powers 
of the elephant than the old Thoo-gyee, and 
rode back to the camp, where, after con- 
sulting with the jemadar, I selected a small 
female elephant with a Burman mahout, an 
experienced man, who said he was con- 
fident he would take me safe across. 

Only a numdah was carefully strapped 
on its back, an extra rope tied on for me to 
hold on by, and we arrived at the bank of 
the river, having about one hundred and 
fifty yards of rushing water between us and 
the opposite shore. I asked the mahout if 
he thought we could cross in safety, and he 
replied that his elephant could do it, but 
that I would have to hold on very hard 
against the current. 

The elephant entered the stream without 
hesitation, and in a moment was submerged, 
her trunk alone appearing above water, 
while the mahout and I bobbed up and 
down, now gasping for breath, now buried 
under water, the mahout all the time 
steadily heading her up stream. And now 
we were in the centre, in the full force of 
the current, which threatened to sweep me 
off my precarious perch on the animal’s 


back, It was indeed hard work to hold on, | 


gasping for breath as I was, and every in- 
stant submerged for what seemed to be 
minutes. At last the animal found its 
footing on the other bank, and slowly 
emerged, the mahout and I dripping like 
water gods. 

The next morning there was only the dry 
sand in the bed of the river, and my pony 


was sent back to me; but I shall never for- | 


get crossing that river. 

One elephant, a fine old tusker and 
valuable animal, had a bad reputation, it 
being said that he had killed two men, his 
attendants, in a fit of passion. I always 
found him very docile and gentle, but that 
he had a good memory for any slights that 
might be offered him I was well aware, as 
the following story will show : 

One day Soorath Jumal, which was the 
elephant’s name, was at work as usual, he 


being employed in piling up and movin; 
timber in the engineer’s yard on the bank o! 
the river, a work in which he was very ex- 
rt. He was resting, when a soldier, named 
Smith, employed about the yard teased Soo- 
rath Jumal by offering him some plantains 
and then taking them away again, and per- 
sisted in this conduct, though warned by the 
mahout of the danger he ran. At last he 
ate the plantains without giving the animal 
any. Some three months after, Smith was 
coming up from the river to his home, when 
he met Svorath Jumal going to his work as 
usual. Smith had forgotten all about the 
plantains, and walked on to pass the 
elephant, which occupied the centre of the 
narrow road. The moment the man came 
in line with his head, the elephant swerved 
to his left, and, seizing the unfortunate 
man round the body with his trunk, flung 
him high in the air, and then rushed for- 
ward to trample him under foot. The 
mahout fortunately did not lose his pre- 
sence of mind, but, driving his spike deep 
into the animal’s head, drove him down the 
road trumpeting furiously.” This saved 
the man’s life. As it was, he was picked 
up and taken to hospital, where, with a 
broken collar-bone and three fractured ribs, 
poor Smith had plenty of time to repent of 
teasing a powerful and inoffensive animal. 

During the time I was in charge three 
baby elephants were born. What frolic- 
some things they were, to be sure—full of 
fun and mischief—as fond of a romp as any 
boy could be. When born they are the size 
of a good-sized Sussex porker, which they 
much resemble. The mothers were dread- 
fully fussy over their babies, not allowing 
them out of their sight; and if by chance 
the little ones strayed away. as they were 
fond of doing, they would call them back, 
and, if not heeded, would fill the air with 
their trumpetings until the youngsters 
were driven back to them. It was a pretty 
sight to see the little ones standing under 
their parents and feeding themselves with 
their trunks from their mothers’ dugs, 
while the mothers looked quite proud of 
their progeny. 

On one occasion one of the mother 
elephants broke loose at night, and went 
off to the jungle with her baby, now a fine 
promising youngster of some fourteen 
months old. A week elapsed before we 
could capture her, as she cunningly eluded 
all attempts that were made. And many 
were the complaints from the villagers of 
her nightly depredations. At last, one 
moonlight night, I took out twenty ele- 
phants and went to the place where she 
was last reported to be seen. The ele- 
phants were so disposed as to surround the 
small pineapple patch where we expected 
to find her feeding. Scouts were sent out 
on foot, and reported that she was feeding 
and enjoying herself mightily. At a signal 
the elephants moved on. As soon as she 
heard the rustling of their huge bodies 
through the long grass, she uttered a shrill 
cry and turned to flee ; but in vain, she was 
turned at every point, and her mahout, 
slipping off the elephant he was riding as 
the circle became smaller, caught hold of 
her ear, and, quickly mounting to his seat 
on her neck, marched her back in triumph. 

(THE END.) 


AN AWFUL GRIND. 


a A RETROSPECT. 


The dainties which to eat we did not 


dare. 
They one and all have reached their end, 


‘<* and now 


The moment for the race is close at hand, 

We're all of us quite fit, from stroke to 
bow; 

Our boat is ready waiting to be manned, 
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Our captain's won the toss, 
old chap!” 
Our rivals have already got afloat ; 
But we intend that, barring a mishap, 
The end shan’t find them in the winning 
boat. 
From off the hard we each step to his seat, 
Our oars are fitted ‘neath the rowlock 
strings, 
And while the crowd with cheers our coming 
greet, 
A paddle to the post our eight-oar brings. 


“< Well done, 


Our rivals there are waiting, and we peel. 
‘‘A stroke or two to keep her straight 
down stream,” 
Our coxwain cries. In what a funk I feel! 
And all the rest is more or less a dream. 
I hear the starter ‘‘ Are you ready ?” ask. 
Again he asks, and ‘Forward all !”’s the 
word ; 
Then “Go!” and off we dash upon our 
task. 
To say that I was cool would be absurd. 


I hear the roar that rises from the shore, 
My eyes I glue on No. 3’s broad back. 
I'm pulling as I never pulled before ; 
My muscles feel as if they all must 


crack. 
My mouth and lips are growing parched 
and dry, 
I feel I cannot last the whole course 
through, 


I must be going to faint at least. If I— 
“* Now put your back into it, No. 2!” 


That’s me. I do my best. 
ing now!” 

The fellows on the bank in chorus shout. 
| You're creeping up! Pull hard, you 
duffer, bow ! 
| Come, make her lift! 
Pull it out!” 
| I wonder how much farther we've to go. 
And—Hallo! Stroke is spurting; this 

is nice ! 
| I must cave in; I can’t last out, I know. 
| This really is too much at any price. 


“You're gain- 


That's better ! 


But somehow I keep bucketting along— 
“* Well rowed, you chaps! Well rowed! 
Now keep it up!” 
And so I do, thanks to the shouting throng, 
And fears lest J should make us lose the 
cup. 
When will the race be over? We have 
rowed 
At least ten miles, so it appears to me. 
The boat seems growing heavier ; the load 
Increases every stroke tremendously. 


I'd like to know for certain where we are, 
And whether we are leading, or behind, 
And if the winning post is very far ; 
But knowing not, I’m forced to be re- 
signed. 
Again stroke quickens, louder roars the 
crowd. 
Some chaps there are who say a race is 
fun, 
And who to row if chosen would be proud ; 
They've never pulled in one, or— There’s 
the gun! 


It’s over ! and, exhausted quite, I lean 
My head upon my arms; I’m fairly done, 
Until it strikes me what can these cheers 
mean? 
I breathlessly and faintly gasp, ‘‘ Who's 
won?” 


“Why we have, but by barely half a length. 


Feel better now, old man?” ‘Should 
think I do.” 
His words revive at once my drooping 
strength, 


I feel I now could row the race anew. 


BOAT-SAILING FOR AMATEURS; 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


OR, HOW TO BEGIN SINGLE-HANDED SAILING, AND THE SAFEST PLACES FOR MAKING FIRST ATTEMPTS. 


By FRANK COWPER, M.A. OX., 


Author of ‘‘How I got into Poole," “ The Captain of the Wight,” “Cadwalla,” ete. 


PART VL 


now, it is time to start; the breeze 
is fresh from the north-east, the tide is 
nearly slack. You can easily beat out 
now, and as the tide runs round to the 
westward for three hours after it has 
turned to go south-eastwards along the 
shore, you will have a fair wind and tide 
all down the Solent. 

Don’t waste any more time looking about 
you. Off with your main-sail cover. Up 
goes your burgee. There are so many 
different yacht clubs now that you will 
have no difficulty in belonging to one or 


another, and I advise you to join some, 
which I must leave to you and your 
friends. Now set the mainsail; up goes 
the jib; give her a cant on the starboard 
tack ; there she is ; chuck over the moor- 
ings ; let her fill well. There, now you are 
of Hark how the water gurgles past the 
stem and joggles away under the stern! look 
how the burgee flutters over the gaff! You 
will look smarter if you run up your ensign 
at the peak. You can do that on the next 
tack. There you are—you have stood in 
near enough now; ready about, and away 


ou go clear of everything, standing out 
between the fort and the big hotel. The 
tide is up over the sands, and you can se¢ 
through the clear water the circling sea 
weed as the set of the tide scours it ovet 
the hard sand, or here and there a scurry: 
ing crab, scared by the shadow of you 
ship, while your keel seems within a fev 
inches of the bottom. But you are no’ 
afraid. You have sailed over here before 
at this time of tide, and you know you 
have some six feet of water where you ar 
crossing. [How 
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How lovely it all looks! There are the 
little white cabins, where the visitors, in 
sweet simplicity, exchange their morning 
frocks for the lighter vestments of the sea. 
Behind is a yellow beach. Then a dark 
shade of sycamore, elm, and fir, amid 
which the spire of Bembridge Church soars 
skyward, and the chimneys and gables of 
a few of the pretty Bembridge villas peep 
out in coy suggestions of their half-hidden 
beauties. Behind all rises the long slope 
of Bembridge Down, crowned by its fort, 
and the well-known Yarborough obelisk, 
while the haze behind the opening pf what 
was once a large and glassy mere; but is 
now a dreary tract of reforming marsh, 
dimly veils Brading and the vale of New- 
church. Towering above the warm haze, 
Dunnose Head, St. Boniface, and St. Cathe- 
rine’s Down swell grandly up, sinking 
abruptly to the fertile valley below in a 
sharp succession of steep escarpments to- 
wards the north. 

But you have stood long enough on this 
tack. Round you go, and after ‘hauling in 
the lee jib-sheet you sniff the fresher breeze 
from the open sea, and lazily take in the 
different picture offered by your altered 
course. There in darker shadows ¢ 
under your lee are the woody promontories 
forming the lovely bay called after an 
ancient foundation of Clugniac monks 
whose pious orisons were abruptly ended 
by the policy of Henry v., lest, being an 
alien house, their prayers and their goods 


should help the fortunes of Enyland’s 
enemies. ‘he Priory then went to support 


the young foundation of Eton, and its 
woods have shelteved many a picnic party 
in more recent times. Fringing the northern 
shore a yellow streak with lines of houses, 
broken by the tall masts of the flag-ship, 
the Victory, and the other vessels in Ports- 
mouth harbour, ending in a line of dots 
towards the east, and seeming to merge in 
the Isle of Wight towards the west, is 
backed by the long ridge of the Sussex and 
Hampshire Downs once covered with dense 
woods, and known by the picturesque name 
of the Andreadsweald. 

Do not go too close in to the crumbling 

sea wall in Priory Bay. The farther you 
keep out towards the Warner light-ship the 
better will be your tide, for another two 
hours at least. So with a look of amaze- 
ment at the crowded sands of pretty-little 
Sea View, where children and_ bathers, 
more or less fair, interspersed with guileless 
males, turn this once unfrequented spot 
into a miniature Margate, you head your 
ship for the defiant fort rejoicing in the 
maidenly name as well as virtue of 
being No Man’s — whether it is any 
woman’s I never heard—and are not long in 
running into the stronger ripples caused by 
the west-going tide. And now you put 
down the helm as you pass the great round 
fort, and shooting up into the wind you 
put your little vessel’s head straight down 
the Solent. You have the world before 
you now, and can make for any number of 
pretty places. As it is the first day of 
your cruise, and sailing is in itself so de- 
ightful a way of passing the time, no doubt 
you will prefer to go on as long as the wind, 
the tide, and daylight will let you. In 
that case, you will glide past Ryde $ 
inany roofs glinting through the haze like a 
gossamer mesh bedewed with dew; its 
slender spires looking, as the child thought 
the fir-trees did, ‘close against the sky ;” 
and it brings no greater sense of joy to you 
than it did to the little child to know you are 
‘further off from heaven than when you 
were a boy.” 

You glidepast the long pier-head, crowded 
with buildingslike some Malay town built on 
stakes in the water, past the two old hulks, 
fondly snpposed to be waiting for cholera 
and Yellow Jack patients who never come. 


There in that bight is the snug little 
creek of Fishbourne embowered in over- 
hanging oak woods, and oltering a safe 
shelter to craft such as yours, where, unlike 
shady Avernus, the entrance only is ditt- 
cult, the exit easy. 

Beyond are the twin towers of Osborne, 
the structure a would-he Italian edifice, 
but looking for all the world like an en- 
larged edition of the Langham Hotel. 
Next come the cool green slopes and shady 
groves of lovely Norris Castle, at the dis- 
tance a wonderful imitation of an old ivy- 
clad ruin—in reality a mock reproduction 
of what in the early days of this century 
went by the name of a Gothic fortalice, an 
outcome of the revival of a taste for 
medieval work set on foot by Horace Wal- 
pole and nourished by such tales as_the 
‘Qld English Baron” and the ‘ Castle of 
Otranto.” 

But this will never do. If I were to 
describe all the places of interest you ‘pass 
on your way from Bembridge to the Needles 
I should never get done, and I am only 
allowed the short space of one article. 

Well, then, you Mave sailed away to the 
west, have passed the entance to Newtown— 
safest of snug harbours, but all lonely and 
deserted, mourning its lost estate, and never 
recovered from the ravaging of the French 
in the reign of Richard 11.—have glided past 
sleepy Yarmouth, more like a foreign town 
than any other in the Island, with its fine 
old governor’s house, now turned into the 
hospitable George Inn, whose fine old 
panels are the exact counterpart of those in 
my rooms at Queen's College, Oxford, thus 
fixing the date. You are gliding out with 
the last faint dribble of the ebb between 
the bleak spit on which stands the long low 
range of Hurst Castle with its formidable 
batteries encasing the ancient castle of 
Henry vil. on the north side and the 
stunted growth of young fir climbing the 
loftier southern shore, where the Block- 
house at Cliff-end stands up against the 
gleaming west like an ancient castle of 
feudal days. 

Beyond, looming up under the now de- 
scending sun, is the great breakwater, 
called Freshwater Island in old books, with 
its grassy slopes all turned to the north, 
while its southern face scorns all com- 
promise with the sea, and presents a sheer 
descent of some eight hundred feet of chalk 
cliff, against which the waves of the Chan- 
nel hurl themselves in the wintry gales, and 
the spindrift goes eddying and circling like 
smoke before the howling storm. 

And what are those three dots, like 
badly-made haystacks, with a short chim- 
ney at the end of the last? Are those the 
far-famed Needles, Infames scopulos Acro- 
ceraunia ? But how goes the proverb, “’Tis 
ill looking for a needle in a bottle of hay.” 
Tmaminaucn playsa great part in the naming 
of physical features in our globe. Those 
who first named them must have been poets, 
or 2 Well, well, they ve quaint 
names to the windy promontories, and they 
do as well as any other, whoever named 
them. But seen from the north a needle 
is the last thing you would think of in 
connection with those square blocks of 

ey rock. It is another thing when you 
have passed them, and turning round see 
them end on. Then the narrow wedges 
look, indeed, like sharp pinnacles of rock, 
looking at the base no wider than some 
twenty feet, and rising precipitately to 
more than seventy feet, perhaps. I do not 
know what they really measure, but this is 
the idea they give when seen edgeways 
from the open sea, or looking down upon 
their sharp point from the cliff above. 

Far away across the sea a faint shadow, 
like some huge sea monster raising his 

rey back out of the waves, shows where 
Purbeck Island lies, and another lower 


headland, perhaps twelve miles nearer, is 
Hengistbury, or Christchurch Head. 

As the tide is just on the turn, and the 
breeze is sinking with the sun, you had 
better put about. You cannot reach Tot- 
land Bay, and if you could I should not 
recommend your staying there your first 
night. The anchorage is not very saie. 
and if the wind should come strong from 
the west, or anywhere round from that te 
east, you wou d* be very uncomfortable, 
even if you did not drag and yo ashore. 
There are four places suitable for you te 
run into with the rising flood—Keyhaven, 
just inside Hurst-camber, Lymington, Yar. 
mouth, and Newtown--the two first on 
the mainland, the latter in the island. 

The first, although very snug, I do not 
recommend, as the entrance is difficult, 
and you are too early for the tide. Lym- 
ington is very safe, but as the steamers yo: 
up and down, and there is besides a fair 
amount of trattic—the Channel also, unless 
you anchor about a mile and a half trom 
the town, being very twisty—I should not 
choose that either. Yarmouth is snug 
when you are inside, but you have to go in 
with all sail set, and it turns so sharp, and 
there is very little room inside to shoot up. 
As you are single-handed, and unless the 
breeze is a leading wind, it is very difficult 
to get in and shorten sail in so confined a 
place, 1 should avoid Yarmouth. New 
town is left, and its harbour is certainly the 
best in the Isle of Wight, or, in fact, any. 
where on either shore of the Solent for 
sinall craft. It is absolutely deserted ; anc 
you have he choice of the hest anchorage 
protected from every wind that blows, to 
there are three arms, and the entrance i 
perfectly protected. Therefore, as ther 
are still two hours or more before sunset 
and the tide is now running in strongly 
with a gentle south-westerly breeze, sinc 
the wind, as it should do on a fine summe 
day, has been going round with the sun 
you slip back through the hissing wa:er 
which ‘is swirling round the beach o 
Hurst-spit, and surging against the conic: 
buoys which mark the torpedo ground o 
the miles of mud which he between yo 
and the southern shore of the New Forest. 

It is astonishing with what rapidity yo 
glide past Yarmouth. Now you are opp: 
site an old house standing in a dark copse 
in another ten minutes, as it seems, you ai 
running parallel with a crumbling cli 
crowned with firs and furrowed by mudd 
gullies. There is a buoy ahead, twistin 
and evarling. in the eddying tide as 
purls over the ledge of rocks below. Dt 
your helm down a little and go in closer { 
the shingle beach which is opening up wit 
astonishing rapidity, or you will be carric 

ast the entrance to the Newtown rive 

t lies close under the headland whic 
you are nearly past. It looks as if the 
were no opening ; never mind, stand fea 
lessly in. Keep closer to the shingle beact 
there is no fear, the tide is rising fast ; 
has only been flowing foran hour. If y« 
do touch, you will come off directly, and 
is all soft mud. 

You are now flying along the shiny 
beach. You have rounded the highlan 
and the valley behind is opening up. Ahe: 
you see alittle mound and an erection loo 
ing like asmall hut—at least, this was the 
alittle time ago, but, being only a shelt 
for the coastguard and made of furze bushe 
it may have disappeared by now. Mi: 
that spit running out on your starbo~ 
hand. Use your sounding polee Ah! v 
are rather near to the south-western si 
Keep her away a little. You still sec 
running against an impassable shore. Y 
look anxiously for any entrance. Just 
you think you have mistaken the chant 
a brenk appears in the low line of con 
and you see you are after all, in the best 
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the water, and running in rapidly with a 
ieam wind and a flowing tide. As you pass 
between the narrow entrance, keep in mid- 
Channel. 

You now see what a first-rate place you 
have got into. There isan arm, or ‘“‘ lake,” 
ef water leading up on your port or left 

. land, an equally wide and much longer one 
on your right hand, and still another ahead 
a you. As, however, you are going to 
nake a start again to-morrow morning, it 
ishetter not to go too far in, especially as 
there is every sivn of fine weather. Turn 
up the western arm, and when you have 
well shat out the entrance and are abreast 
ofsome oyster ponds on your left band, run 
ler up into the wind and anchor rather 
warer to the north-west shore than in mid- 
stream. But be careful to sound with your 
kad before you let go. You have learnt to 
'e pretty quick at lowering your sails, so 
lefore the ship has pulled out her cable taut 
sou have g 
vomfortabl y. 


: Downs. The tall elms of the ruined borough 


ot down the jib and are riding , 


In anchoring be very careful to see that | 
the anchor is well stocked, and that the pin ; 


isdriven tightly in. Throw the anchor out 
clear of everything, and with the fluke down- 
wards, let about ten fathoms of your chain 
mun, and then watch it to see how she rides. 
If she is lying comfortably, with the chain 
waking a very acute angle with the stem, 
srnearly up and down, you will be riding 
rasily. Now get the mainsail stowed, and 
then you can make tea. 
leave your culinary operations to you— 
thacun @ son gotit. As your stores are all 
tefore you, no doubt you made an excellent 
vepast in the middle of the day; but no 
meal is so good as the one when the day's 
labours are over. 
tarbonr, and are nearly secured for thenight. 
{n order to be quite so, while the kettle is 


You have reached a safe , 


wiling, there is one other thing you should ; 


do—that is, take out your kedge-anchor, 
and, bending on the warp, take it to the 
stem ; if you have no dingey you must let 
cat all your cable, and let her go as far as 
ever she will astern ; then throw out your 
kedge from the stern as far as you can; 
then bring the warp round to the bows clear 
of everything, lead it through the chock 
alongside -your chain, and haul in the chain. 
When you have got it into about ten 
fathoms again, haul the warp taut and 
make both fast, and put a stop, or tie your 
¥arp to the chain about six feet from the 
stem of your ship. 

You will now be riding exactly as if you 
ere at moorings. In fact, you are pro- 
pely moored, and cannot slew about much 
i the tide. Everything being quite 
“aug, you have time to look about you. 
How lovely the evening is! The sun is 
st setting over the shoulder of Hamstead 
fill; throwing all its eastern side into 
deep shadow across the long valley of 
Stalfleet and Ningwood, the level light 
pours over the slopes of Afton and Brixton 


' entrance, and then it is a fair wind right | 


of Newtown stand up ona rising ground a 
mile to your south, while northwards you 
can just see the masts of an outward-bound 
steamer over the low bank of coarse grass 
and sand which seems to bar all egress 
from this land-locked water; while in the 
silence of the evening the thud, thud, of its | 
screw, and the swish of the water at its bow, , 
are distinctly heard as it glides through 
the glassy sea. 

I have no room to describe the pleasures 
of your supper, or the delicious enjoyment of 
the lovely night. As the stars come out one 
by one, the landscape changes to an ex- 
quisive grey, and the cool breath of night 

‘ans your forehead as the fragranco of the 
warm fields is driven inland before the salt 
air of the sea. 

You will probably not sleep very soundly 
on this your first night atloat: but, en 
revanche, after a few nights you will never 
sleep so soundly anywhere else—that is 
if yon are to wake again. Waking at 
about six, if you are wise you will light 
your stove, go overboard and swim round 
to see that all is right, and then, in- 
vigorated by this tonic, while you rub the 
salt off you, you will be able to judge of 
the prospects of the day. 

After breakfast, and when all things are 
tidied up, you will take one more good 
look at the weather, and having made up 
your mind where you will go, you get in 
the kedge, letting the chain out to its full 
length as before in order to be above the 
kedge, having previously disconnected the 
chain and warp where you had fastened 
them together the night before. Now, 
after cleaning the warp and putting it and 
the kedge-anchor away down below, you 
can shorten on the anchor and get up the 
mainsail. As you are going to try Beaulieu 
(pronounced Bewley) river, you will just 
have a nice tide all the way up if you start 
at once. 

The tide is running in strongly, but the 
fresh morning breeze is good enough to take 
youoverit. Youcan see all your difficulties, 
There is plenty of room for a smart little 
craft like yours to turn out as far as the | 


into the middle of the Solent. Shorten 
the anchor chain until it is holding only by 
a few fathoms, up with the jib, Saul the 
sheet over to port, and run the anchor in 
hand over hand. There it is ; lift it in and 
lay it down. There is plenty of time; she 
is paying off on the port tack. Unstock 
the anchor, or lash it against the lee rigging. 
Now run aft, ease off the main-sheet, let 
the jib-sheet draw, and as she gathers way 
get the main-sheet in for going to windward ; 
now about. She will nearly fetch the en- 
trance ; she would quite if the tide were not 
on her weather bow. Round she goes 
again; the next tack will take you out 
easily. There, that is enough; now you 
ean stand right out. As you run through | 
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the narrow entrance, take a good lovk all 
round, observe all the landmarks, and note 
the banks that will be covered when the. 
All this will be useful for 
another time. 

Now you are outside; with the tide run- 
ning you up to the eastward, you will not. 
be long in making the entrance to the 
Beaulieu river. You cannot mistake it. 
Do you see that long range of red buildings 
with the everlasting flagstal! and white 
outbuildings? That is the coastyuar 
station at Needsoar, and it is at the western 
end of the long spit of mud whieh runs. 
nearly east and west along the southern 
side of Beaulieu Creek. Well, now, look 
along to the eastward; there is a white 
square building on a low cliff, and another 
longer range east of that. Between the 
two are two forts with boards on the top. 
When you have come opposite these so as 
to get them in line, or one covering the 
other, put your helm up and go in straight 
for them. “Do not open either of them, but 
keep right on until you are abreast of the 
innermost perch on your left ; now keep her 
away and run down before the breeze until 
you are close upon and inside of Needsoar 
coastguard-station. There is no difficulty, 
as at the time of tide you are entering all 
banks are visible, and you carry the flood 
tide with you. The Channel takes a turn 
nearly north, and at right angles to the 
long east and west passage you have just 
come in by, and you are struck by the love- 
liness of the shore. But again ? must not. 
pause to describe the beauty. You stand 
on for about two miles, and just as your 
further way seems barred by some tall trees 
and a dense wood, suddenly a gap appears 
to your left, and you turn in between oak 
woods towards a high hill, on the grassy 
slopes of which an old red brick hamlet 
stands. This is Buckler’s Hard. You can 
now either go all the way up to Beaulieu, 
or you can stay here; and here I must take 
leave of you. By this time you will have 
become a thoroughly competent single- 
handed sailor, and by remembering to use: 
your sounding-pole and corfmon sense, com- 

ined with your chart, you will be able to 
explore all the lovely spots whose names 
suggest adventure as well as repose. I 
should like to be allowed to take you 
from Beaulieu to Hamble and Bursledon— 
most romantic of snug corners—where the 
well-preserved remains of an old Scandi- 
navian war-ship still tells with what terror 
the long keel winding up the wooded creek 
must have been beheld by the Meanwaras. 
twelve hundred years ago. From Hamble 
to Fishbourne, and thence to Langston 
and Chichester harbours, and so we reach 
Bosham. : 

But I am told to keep this article short, 
and our excellent editor must be obeyed. 
So, hauling down my burgee and ensign, I 
wish you a pleasant cruise and many ot 
them ! 
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THE REV. J. G. WOOD AS A GYMNAST. 
By CUTHBERT BEDE, 
Author of “ Verdant Green,” etc., etc. 
WAS pleased te read, in the June | If I may be allowed to quote my own ' most certainly, I am not quite so active 


montifly number of the B. O. P., the 

editorial biographical sketch of my 
old friend—every boy’s friend, and every- 
dody’s friend—the late Rev. John George 
Wood. We were both the sons of medical 
men, and were born in the same year, 1827, 
tthough I was Wood’s senior by nearly four 
months. I did not make his acquaintance 
until we met at Oxford, where we dis- 
covered that we were alike in one other 
particular, and that was, that we had each 
taken our B.A. degree at an earlier age 
than enabled us to proceed to ordination. 
Each of us, therefore, had to fill up a year 
or more of our lives as best we could ; and 
Wood—whose rents were residing in 
Oxford—was sedulously studying anatomy 
fin the Anatomical Museum of Christ 
Church. These studies, pursued with his 
usual diligence, were of the greatest service 
to him in his future career, and he often 
referred to that period of his enforced pro- 
vation with great thankfulness. He, how- 
ever, when -the prescribed time came, when 
he might be admitted to holy orders, did 
not seem so anxious to avail himself of the 
epportunity; for, while I was ordained 
deacon in 1850, Wood did not follow my 
example till two years later, when he was 
ordained, by Bishop Wilberforce, as curate 
to St. Thomas-the-Martyr, just outside 
‘Oxford. He supplemented this curacy with 
‘the chaplaincy to the Boatmen’s Floating 
‘Chapel, a post in which he took the deepest 
interest ; and he continued his long resi- 
dence in Oxford until 1856, when he left 
for London, to be chaplain at St. Bartho- 
bomew’s Hospital. 

In the sketch of his life to which I have 
referred, it is said that ‘‘in his under- 
graduate days he was a noted gymnast and 
& magnificent swimmer.” To this testi- 
mony I can bear witness. As a boy at 
Ashbourne School he had distinguished 
himself in all athletic sports; and, when 
he graduated at Merton College, Oxford, 
he increased in his proficiency in running, 
deaping, and general sports, though, I 
believe, he never attained any at pro- 
wninence as an oar or with the cricket bat. 
But in all those gymnastic feats that were 
popularised in MacLaren’s gymnasium 
and fencing school, Wood was an expert. 
It may be one of those facts ‘‘not generally 
known,” that, wen I described MacLaren’s 
establishment in the third part of ‘ Ver- 
dant Green,” and spoke of little Mr. Bouncer 
being one of the professor's chief pupils 
and performers, I was really depicting 
J. G. Wood—and that, with his own 
knowledge and consent. 

He hi 
hand who stood to me, in costume, while 
aketched them as the enactors of the farce 
of making Mr. Verdant Green ‘(a Mason,” 
and initiating him as a member of the 
Lodge of Cemented Bricks. The lodge 
reom was at the top of a large house in 
:a certain small street not a hundred miles 
from the High Street; and MacLaren’s 
rooms were on the first floor and ground 
floor of the same house. The large room, 
‘for fencing, was immediately under the 
Masonic room; and here, in addition to 
‘parades of quarte and ticrce, and defence 
sand attack, there were exercises with 
-single-sticks, Indian clubs, boxing gloves, 
‘parallel bars, and flying leaps over a string 
on to a mattress. But in the lower room 
at MacLaren’s, Wood was seen even to 
greater advantage in his gymnastic feats. 


already been one of that merry | 


description of a portion of this room, I may | 


say, ‘‘ Opposite to the door was the vaulting 
horse, on whose wooden back the gym- 
nast sprang at a bound, and over which 
the tyro (with the aid of the spring-board) 
usually pitched himself headlong. Then, 
commencing at tne further end, was a 
series of poles and ropes—the turning pole, 
the hanging poles, the rings, and the 
trapéze—on either or all of which the pupil 
could exercise himself ; and, if he had the 


skill to do so, could jerk himself from one | 


to the other, and finally hang himself upon 
the sloping jadder, betore the momentum 
of his spring had passed away.” 

Wood could do this with apparent ease, 
and swing himself from one end of the 
room to the other, as though he were a 

erformer in a circus. One of my sketches, 
in ‘ Verdant Green,” shows him taking his 
“aerial flight,” and we used to compare 
him to one of the ‘‘ Bounding Bricks of 
Babylon,” so amusingly delineated by 
Keeley and Alfred Wigan in Albert 
Smith’s burlesque extravaganza, ‘The 
Alhambra.” Wood fairly revelled in these 
gymnastic feats, which he performed with 
as much elegance as ease. 

Substituting his name for that of Mr. 
Bouncer, I spoke of him as follows: ‘‘ Mr. 
Bouncer, who could do most things with 
his hands and feet, was a very dis- 
tinguished pupil of Mr. MacLaren ; for, the 
little gentleman was as active as a mon- 
key, and—to quote his own remarkably 
figurative expression —was ‘a t deal 
livelier than the Bug and Butterfly’ (which 
was a name given to Mr. Hope’s Entomo- 
logical Museum). Mr. Bouncer, then, 
would go through the full series of gym- 
nastic performances; and, finally, pull 
himself up the rounds of the ladder with 
the greatest apparent ease, much to the 
envy of Mr. Verdant Green, who, bathed in 
perpiration, and nearly dislocating every 

ne in his body, would vainly struggle (in 
attitudes like to those of ‘the perspiring 
frog’ of Count Smorltork), to imitate his 
mercurial friend, and would finally drop 
exhausted on the padded floor.” 

In addition to editing (as mentioned by 
the Editor of the B. QO. P.) an old _periodi- 
cal, ‘‘The Boy's Own Magazine,” Wood 
produced a book for boys’ games and sports, 
entitled ‘‘The Playground”; and he also 
edited a new edition of ‘‘ The Boy’s Own 
Book,” in all of which he made good use 
of his practical acquaintance with gym- 
nastics. In running and leaping he was 
also a skilled performer. 

The last time that I met my old friend 
was on Friday, February 10th, 1888, at 
Stamford, where he had come to give a 
lecture to the Institute, and where, as on 
similar previous occasions, we were the 
guests of Dr. Newman. His lecture was 
on ‘The Whale,” and, in the course of it, 
he referred to his earlier years when he 
was a good swimmer and diver, and how 
he was able to remain under water for a 
longer period than his fellow undergra- 
duates ; and that he had gained this power 
from his study of the whale, and, before 


| taking his plunge into the river, had filled 


his lungs with an extra supply of air. He 
went on to say, in his pleasant conversa- 
tional way (for he never pretended, as a 
lecturer, to any powers of oratory or 
elocution, his natural voice not being good, 
and his delivery husky and threaty), “I 
am not quite so young as I have been, and, 


as I have have been, .and, as you see, 
I am not quite so slim in figure as I 
have been; but, there is at least one 
gentleman present to-night who could 
tell you, that, in my undergraduate days 
at Oxford, I acquired a certain amount of 
fame as an athlete and gymnast, and that 
I could do most things that were required 
of the hands and feet. Since those days, 
I have had to depend chiefly on my 
brains.” 

Then, amid the sympathetic applause of 
his crowded and friendly audience, he 
turned to his huge black canvas, and, with 
his coloured chalks, continued his demon- 
stration of the whale’s powers of diving and 
remaining under water. It was a happy 
thought when he substituted pastels for the 
ordinary white chalk when sketching his 
diagrams for his ‘‘Sketch-Lectures,” whieh, 
in their earliest years, were chiefly de- 
livered at colleges and schools. But, the 
coloured crayons made the diagrams of fai 
greater interest ; so that, when he went tc 
America, and Oliver Wendell Holmes hearc 
him lecture on ‘‘ Pond and Stream,” the 
American poet wrote thus: ‘‘I looked a: 
well as listened, and saw the Stickleback 
and his little aquatic neighbours grow uy 
on the black canvas from a mere outlini 
to perfect creatures, resplendent in thei 
many-coloured uniforms. The lecture hac 
much that was agreeable, but the coloure: 
chalk improvisation was fascinating to th 
old and young alike, and was, as it de 
served to be, heartily applauded.” Th 
“improvisation”—like the ‘‘extempore 
lecture—was the result and outcome c 
careful private study, all his diagram 
being practised, over and over again, in hi 
orn room. I complimented him that 
notwithstanding the injury to his righ 
hand, he could stretch his arm to if 
utmost capacity, and draw, on his blac 
canvas, a straight or curved line withor 
the slightest ‘‘wobbling” or faltering 
This was a matter, in itself, that 1 

uired training, even with an accomplishe 
draughtsman. 

One day I told him, half in joke, th: 
was meant to be a warning, that the bi 
black canvas was like the black flag of tl 

irate, and was dooming him to deat! 

have helped him to put it up and tal 
it down—that is, so far as he would allo 
any one to help him, which was very littl 
for he prided himself on its being his ow 
invention in every particular, and that ! 
required no aid in placing it in position, 
in packing it up when it was no long 
wanted. But, after all, it was of necessi 
a heavy, cumbrous affair, and taxed ev: 
Wood’s powers to get it ready for | 
lecture. He made a point, on arriving 
a town, to go at once to the hall where | 
lecture was to be given, and there to s 
to every arrangement, including the putti: 
up of the canvas screen. He had no st 
vant on his tour, who should take tl 
duty off his hands; and his business age1 
Mr. George H. Kobinson, of Upper Ni 
wood, merely saw to the arrangement 
his country engagements, and the cor 
spondence that arose therefrom. The rs 
way people, too, often troubled him, a 
porters did not pay proper attention to | 
somewhat unwieldy tmpcedimenta of trav 
Sometimes he was temporarily bereft 
them ; but, in that case, he persisted, 
the company’s risk, of staying at 1 
station where he was until he Yad regair 


L Whet a alee y lof ! 
Aha: an dea 


\ Ul ave Them 
: “) such aaa 


e moon 
notappearto give a ‘*Sketch- 
Sam e dual ae 
ms his own coinage, and he 

it—unless he had 
is big sereen on which to 


This disaster happened to 
once, on his way to 
to give his lecture 
ers.” He was to 
usual, Dr. Newman's 
; and IT, as usual, had 
to be with him under 
i¢ hospitable roof. A 
y had been ar- 
| Miged to meet Wood ; but, when the hour came, the man 
ws absent, and it was ascertained that he had not come 
pt appointed. So we sat down to dinner without 
: came a messenger from the assembly-room that 
Me Wood had just reached Stamford by the other line of 
tail, but could not join us at dinner, as he had to put up his : r 
thekscreen. This meant that he would have gone without 1 " “ ‘ i 
Wy refreshment until after his lecture. Therefore, our hostess { y - WwW. t 
Kindly had a basket of provisions sent down to him, and I ! an \ ox I 
soon after to render what aid I could. Even in these | ath Shrieks, qroans. 
tatters of needful refreshment he was quite careless of himself . and lavahter 
0 long as he Raid with the public; and I think that he \ Ss 
titen endangered his health by the long hours that he went without 
fod while working hard with hand, voice, and brain. And, when 
the leectnre was over, and any inquiries put to him by members of 
theaudience had been clearly answered, and the ordinary vote of 
thanks had been replied to, even then he would not have any 
tireshment after his exertions until he had completed 
flat further exertion of taking down and packing up 
It was a veritable Old Man of the 
Sea lecturer Sindbad. But when the screen 
rily disposed of, then Wood was ready 
himself, and to enjoy the supper that 
hs had provided for him. On these occa- 
She was an excellent conversationalist, and, 


inftt his Stamford lecture on 
” Wood and [ left Dr. 
and travelled together so far 
dine, where I had to go north, 
on his way south, to his own 
‘the Isle of Thanet, from whence 
en absent for a prolonged lec- 
ar; and so we shook hands for 
time upon earth. He died in 
3rd. The strain of his 

ys was very great upon him ; 
help to'rest him between 
C 4s he so industriously 
otherwise weary hours by tle 


ei 


on of magazine and other articles. 
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AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING.—No. 7. 


T is sometimes advanced that hand- 
writing is an unfailing index to cha- 
racter. There is only a little truth in 
‘the assertion. It presupposes that a man 
has complete control 
so as to make his fingers move exactly 
as his mind requires. 
seldom the case we can see in every 
painted portrait. Before the picture is 
complete on the canvas it has to pass 
through, at least, two stages of possible 
error. First, the artist can only paint 
what he sees, and he may not see truly ; 
secondly, he endeavours to transfer to the 
canvas the impression on his mind, and to 
«lo that his hand must be so trained as to 
fully carry out his intention. But how 
often is this the case? Who has not heard 
of Giotto’s circle drawn in one sweep, true 
and unbroken? How many are there who 
could draw a circle complete like that? 

Our handwriting is formed by an attempt 
to copy, and the copies are not only those 
‘in our copy-books, but the letters and manu- 
seripts of our friends and acquaintances. 
As we advance in life we do not keep to 
the copy-book ; we invent for ourselves ; 
we proceed eclectically ; we take a capital 
letter from one friend, a loop that looks 
easy from another, a turn or a twist from 
our father’s script, a dash or a new sort of 
«ross from our mother’s, and so on; and 
the attempted imitation and annexation of 
of all these things forms our handwriting. 
To tell our ‘‘character” from it we would 
have to make sure that we all.had the 
same copies and stock of odds and ends, 
and all had equal facilities of committing 
to paper what we see in our mind’s eye. 
But do we? 

Again, how many are there who set to 
work to write in a certain way, because in 
that way alone they have a chance of get- 
ting a living? Look at the hands of those 
who have taken special lessons—‘‘a speci- 
men of my handwriting after six lessons,” 
-ete.,—and see how alike they all are from 
the same school. The boy has set himself 
to write as if he were going to draw. His 
muscles are specially trained to give free- 
-dom in certain movements that may enable 
him to copy as nearly as possible what he 
sees before him. And by this special 
training he becomes a better copyist. But 
because he writes the same as the hundreds 
that have had lessons from the same 
teacher, is his character the same as 
theirs? Assuredly not. 

In large offices the juniors get to write in 
the style of the house, because the copy is 
always before them. In the Board Schools 
there is now a tendency to a particular 
style of writing, so that we often get three 
or four letters in our correspondence every 
week so alike in character that they might 
all have been written by the same hand. 
And in Canada, where one sort of copy 
seems to be used throughout, we have the 
whole colony writing very much the same, 
so that we can pick out our Canadian 
letters from our weekly batch without 
looking at the address. Are all the young 
Canadians of the saine character, tempera- 
ment, etc., ete.? Hardly! 

But at the same time, in proportion 
perhaps to our failure to follow copy—and 
allowing for the peculiarity of the pen, ink, 
and paper, and the writer's attitude and 
bodily state—there is a certain individu- 
ality about handwriting that may help us 
to read character. An untrustworthy guide 
it is, however; and if the teachings of 
“graphology” are alone heeded, we shall 
find ourselves very considerably at sea. 
Let us take a few instances. During the 


over his muscles ; 


That this is very | 


last few months we have been giving pages 
of autographs in which every style from 
the clear commercial to the downright 
unreadable has had a chance of exhibiting 
itself. 

Now ‘‘affection,” the graphologists tell 
us, ‘is shown by sloping writing with long 
loops.” Let our readers turn to the pages 


indicated and pick out the affectionate | 


men! What.a number of characters must 
have been misunderstood! ‘* Ambition is 
shown by a tendency to curve upwards.” 
How great must have been the modifying 
influence in the cases we have chosen ! 
Here are a few other ‘ principles” for our 
readers to test. Benevolence 1s shown by a 
level hand without flourish. Literary taste 
and facility of speech are shown when the 
words run on together and are not separate. 
Diplomacy is shown by a wary, indistinct 
hand ; economy by the absence of super- 
fluous loops and tails. Extravagance is 
revealed by large handwriting and wide 
spaces between the lines. Firmness is 
shown by the decided crosses to the ‘‘t” ; 
refinement by the graceful curves of the 


capitals ; teinper by flying crosses to the ‘t” | 
| have the signature of Lord Iddesleiz! 


(butif thereisnocross to the ‘‘t,” the writer’ 
case is evidently hopeless). Versati i 
shown by the letters differing in he 
(Note.—Most bad writers are versatile.) 
Will is shown by heavy lines under the 
signatnre. (It will be noticed that there is 
no British author with a will.) Dissimu- 
lation is shown by low capitals; but 
modesty by small writing. (Alas, poor 
Burns !) 

In our third volume we had six sheets 
of autographs, as full as those we have 
given in this, so that altogether our 
‘readers from the first” have now about 
three hundred signatures to experiment on. 
But besides this will-o’-the-wisp of cha- 
racter-reading, the signatures of famous 
people have a great interest. A man comes 
nearer to us when we see his handwriting 
than he does when his message is in type. 


His own sign manual seems to bring us | 


from the outer circle of his readers into the 
inner circle of his acquaintances. 

And now for the details of our collection. 
Under Queen Elizabeth’s ornate specimen 
of caligraphy on page 268 we have the 
signatures of Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir 
Francis Drake, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
John Hampden of ship-money fame, and 
Prince Rupert, the Royalist General, whose 
sister, the Tilectress Sophia, was the mother 
of our George the First. In the left-hand 
corner is the autograph of Sir Philip Sidney, 
as we now call him, or Philippe Sidney, as 
he signed himself, the perfect knight of the 
days of Elizabeth. At the op of the page 
is a signature that has puzzled nearly all 
the readers who have written to us concern- 
ing these autographs. It is the sign manual 
of King Philip the Second of Spain, the 
husband of Queen Mary Tudor, and con- 


sists of ‘‘ Philip,” with a laborious flourish | 


at the end, in what was considered the 
correct style of the time. Below Philip’s 
signature is that of Sir W. Wynter, the 
Armada admiral ; below it is that of Went- 
worth Earl of Strafford, who lost his head 
for Charles the First ; and then we come 
to Lord Henry Seymour, of the Armada, 
and Sir John Hawkins, or, as he chose to 
call himself, “Jhon Hawkyns.” With 
Elizabeth in one corner, we have Victoria 
in the other, but note that Elizabeth signs 
herself ‘R.”—the ‘‘Queen ;” while Victoria 
signs herself ‘‘ R. I.”— Regina, Imperatrix, 
Queen and Empress. 

In our second plate, on page 313, we 
have some of the most distinguished names 


in our history. .At the head we have ths 
of Oliver Cromwell; beneath is that ¢ 
Robert Blake. It was these two men wh 
really made the British Navy as we hav 
it to-day ; it was they who divided it int 
rates and classes; and, by their policy ¢ 
making it superior to that of Holland, gay 
it the pre-eminence on the seas, which 

was to lose only for a time under th 
later Stuarts, Then we have the bol 
autograph of the great John Churchil 
Duke of Marlborough ; that of Admirs 
Lord Rodney ; that of Admiral Boscawer 
who beat La Clue; that of Lord Ansor 
who sailed round the world ; that of Lor 
Nelson, written with the left hand—an 
he wrote much better with the left tha 
with the right—and close to it we hav 
the very neat and prim signature of Lor 
Collingwood. Then we have Lord Clive 
who founded our Indian Empire; Si 
Ralph Abercromby, who saved it in 1s 
by driving the French out of Egypt; Si 
Jolin Moore, who died at Corunna ; and th 
Duke of Wellington and William Pitt, th 
greatest general and the greatest statesma 
of our century. In the outer column w 


better known, perhaps, as_ Sir Stafiur 
Northcote, following that of Daniel O'Cor 
nell, the ‘‘ Liberator”; George Cannin, 
the statesman of promise, follows; the 
comes Lord Ampthill, better known 4 
Lord Odo Russell, our celebrated ministe 
at Berlin at the time of the Franco-Germa 
war ; and then we have Lord Beaconstiek 
The signature of Henry Fawcett is inte 
resting as being that of a blind man—th 
only blind man who was ever a Postmaste! 
General. Below Mr. Fawcett’s autograp 
we have that of Lord Castlereagh, afte: 
wards Marquis of Londonderry, who ha 
so much to do with Irish affairs in th 
early part of the century; and in th 
corner we have the very plain signature ¢ 
Charles James Fox, the Whig statesma 
and orator. Between the Castlereagh an 
Fox we have placed the signature ¢ 
Napoleon Buonaparte at the time when j 
was necessary for him to write so as to b 
read. At the top of our middle column w 
have another signature of his when, as li 
greatness had ine’ 
much need of legibility ; and as he rose i 
eminence his signature got more and mot 
crabbed, until it changed into Napoleo 
when he became Emperor, and then th 
Napoleon shrivelled up with advancin 
years until, at St. Helena, it becan 
merely a blotch and a wriggle. Unde 
the Buonaparte is the characteristic aut: 
graph of the great orator, Edmund Burk 
Below Nelson we have Sir Francis Burdet 
the well-known politician, and below hi 
comes W. E. Gladstone from the usui 
posteard. Below Sir John Moore come 
General Charles George Gordon of Kha 
toum, and on the last line is August 
Keppel, the Admiral of the days of Georg 
the Third. 

In our third page, 381, we have a grou 
of men famous in a very different wa} 
Here are John Locke, of the Understan 
ing; Samuel Taylor Coleridge, of th 
Ancient Mariner ; John Milton, of Paradis 
Lost ; Alexander Pope, of the D.nciad 
Oliver Goldsmith, of the Vicar of Waki 
field; Matthew Prior, of the City an 
Country Mouse; and Thomas Campbel 
of the Mariners of England, which, to sav 
brother Scots the postage of a pamphlet, » 
hasten to say should of course have bee 


; ‘Sof Great Britain ’—-but then Campbe 


was only Glasgae! Here are Sir Jame 
Mackintosh, the historian; Henry Kirk 
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fe, the poet; and Charles Lamb, the 
vist. Here is the bold signature of 
wert Burns, contrasting with the neat- 
ies of Leigh Hunt’s and the decorative- 
sss of that of Andrew Marvell, who wrote 
the emigrant’s sacred song, and refused a 
iribe when, to the astonishment of the 
voald-be briber, he had only cold mutton 
or dinner! Here is the great Doctor 
sumel Johnson, whose name is so freely 
wed on dictionaries that in no way re- 
enble anything with which he had to do. 
Here is Mary Howitt, whose name, linked 
with her husband’s, is as familiar in almost 
«many homes. Here is George Crabbe, 
the Suffolk t, whose muse inclined a 
jitle too much to the parochial. Here are 
‘weph Addison, the poet and essayist, 
showas also a Secretary of State; William 
Wordsworth, the laureate of the Excursion ; 
ind Samuel Rogers, the wealthiest of verse 
writers. Hereare John Greenleaf Whittier, 
the Quaker poet of Barbara Fritchie ; 
Robert Bloomfield, of the Farmer’s Boy ; 
aud glorious John Dryden. Here are Percy 
Brshe Shelley; and Allan Cunningham, 
ithe British Painters, who signed his 
name with an ‘“‘n” less than the printers 
cvehim, Here are Erasmus Darwin, of the 
fotanie Garden ; Lord Byron, of Childe 
Harold; Tom Hood, of the Song of the 
Shirt; William Cowper, of the Task ; 
‘nbert Southey of the Life of Nelson; 
Thomas Gray, of the Elegy—Professor 
‘ry, though no one calls him so now— 
John Keats, of Hyperion ; Elizabeth Bar- 
vt Browning, of Aurora Leigh, and her 
‘nstand, Robert Browning, of the Ring and 
cle Book; Thomas Moore, of the Irish 


i: stated in Part 1., electro-magnetism 
44 is the agency employed in telegraphic 
communication. And, perhaps, the 
‘st means of conveying a good idea of the 
‘anagement of telegraphy will be to take 
‘ay “sounder” circuit, and explain the 
«hole apparatus. A and B, then, are two 
‘fires connected by a single wire, which 
‘of course, carefully insulated through- 
at its length. In each office we find 
tnilar apparatus; there is the ‘“bat- 
tety,” whence electricity is derived; the 
‘sonder,” from which signals are read ; 
“key,” by which signals are trans- 
vittel; “the **galvanometer,” by which 
are enabled to tell whether their 
mals have reached the other office ; 
aad the lightning-protector. A short de- 
~nption of each may prove interesting. 
The “battery” needs no description. 
Every boy knows what a battery is; and 
“not, he had better look up some of his 
~tool-books and find out for himself. Let 
* suffice to say that on ordinary short- 
‘tance circuits the sulphate of copper 
Mem is used, the power of the batteries 
“ course varying with the distance be- 
‘seen the offices. On long circuits, as, for 
‘astance, between London and Glasgow, or 
‘ablin, use is made of what is known as 
‘ae “relay” system, by which a current 
shich has nearly exhausted itself is en- 
1 to work an instrument from which a 
“¥ and strong current is liberated to 
*vomplish the necessary task of working 
instrament of destination. 
: The “sounder ” consista, practically, of a 
‘ws finger which is made to click, and its 
vton may be best shown by a rough 
wlazram, (Fig. 1.) 
Xis the finger, kept in contact with the 


ballads; Felicia Hemans, of the Homes of t 
England ; William Barnes, the Dorsetshire | 
poet; William Cobbett, the sturdy pam- 
phleteer; and Sir Theodore Martin, who | 
wrote ballads with Aytoun, and was the 
authorised biographer of Prince Albert. 

In our fourth group, on page 493, we 
have the autograph of the present Arch. | 
bishop of Canterbury, Edw. Cantuar, being 
Edward of Canterbury ; below it is that of | 
Dr. How, now Bishop of Wakefield, then 
Bishop of Bedford; below that again is 
that of the Bishop of Durham. On the page 
there are also the autographs of Bishop 
Fraser of Manchester, of the late Rev. 
Edward Thring of Uppingham, the Rev. 
Harry Jones, the Rev. James Fleming, 
and the Rev. Henry Lansdell. We have 
also Doctor Watts, of the Divine and Moral 
Songs; Richard Baxter, of the Saints’ 
Rest; the Rev. Rowland Hill, the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, the Rev. G. M. Murphy, | 
and the Rev. Edwin Paxton Hood. We 
have also the autographs of the late Earl 
Shaftesbury ; of Sir Edward Walter, of the 
Commissionaires ; of Mr. George Williams, 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association ; 
of the late Mr. F. W. Chesson, of the 
Aborigines Protection Society ; and of the 
late Duke of Albany. 

On page 525 we have a group of workers 
in science. We have Sir Isaac Newton, of the 
Principia, and Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect ; and Jolin Dalton, of Manchester, 
the originator of the atomic theory in 
chemistry. We have, as representative 
geologists, William Smith, the father of 
the science; his nephew, Professor John 
Phillips; Dean Buckland; Charles Dan- + 


TELEGRAMS AND TELEGRAPHING. 


By A Post OFFICE TELEGRAPHIST. 


PART II. ; 
bar Z by the spring Q. When acurrent of ' 
electricity is sent from the other office, X is | 


2 


Fig. |. 


attracted by magnetism, and strikes against 
Y, causing a clicking noise. 

The ‘‘key,” by which signals are sent, 
will be recognised in Fig, 2, 


Fig. 2. 


L is the wooden knob, held by the tele- 
graphist; N 0, and R T, are small solid | 
tubes of metal, capable of coming into con- 
tact by the motion of the spring M; s is 
composed of metal. When the key is 
untouched, the spring M keeps R and T 
connected ; N and 0 consequently are not 
in contact. When the telegraphist presses | 
down the knob L, N is brought into contact 
with 0; a current of electricity passes from 
it into 0, along the wire, and to the instru- 
ment in the other office, when X (see Fig. 1) | 


beny, cf the volcanoes ; Sir P. de Malpas 
Grey Eyzerton, of the fish collection; and 
Dr. O. C. Marsh, who in the discovery of 
Brontops has made good the pedigree of 
the horse. We have the Rev. J. S. Hens- 
low, the botanist ; James Nasmyth, of the 
steam-hammer; and’ Sir Mare Brunel, of 
the block-making machinery. We have also 
Siemens, ‘the metallurgist and inventor; 
Sir Richard Owen, the comparative ana- 
tomist ; Professor W. H. Flower, his 
successor at the British Museum; and Sir 
G. B. Airy, who used to be Astronomer 
Roy: We have William Scoresby, the 
Arctic voyager; Charles Babbage, the 
mathematician ; Professor W. B. Carpen- 


ter, the Rey ologist ; Lord Armstrong— 
then Sir W. C. Armstrong—the maker of 
great guns; Professor Leone Levi, the 


political economist; and Sir John Lubbock, 
whose signature we give in its earlier and 
later forms. 

On page 573 we have Victor Hugo and 
Professor Vambery, the wandering dervish, 
of whose wonderful adventures we have 
already had much to say ; we have General 
Espartero, the Spaniard; we have a whole 
batch of famous cricketers—Dr. E. M. 
Grace, George Parr, James_ Lillywhite, 
R. A. FitzGerald, and H. H. Stephenson— 
and a few famous travellers, such as Miss 
Gordon Cumming, Mr. H. M. Stanley, and 
Mr. Whymper, the mountain climber. We 
have also J. S. Bach and J. L. Bishop, the 
musicians ; David Cox and Holman‘Hunt, 
the painters ; and Johnston, the agricultural 
chemist ; and, as a curiosity for character 
students, we give a facsimile of the signature 
of Titus Oates, theman of many informations. 


is attracted down and strikes ¥Y. As soon 
as the telegraph operator looses 1, the 
spring M, of course, disconnects N and 0, 
and X instantly flies back to z.- (Fig. 1.) 
The ‘‘galvanometer” is an instrument 
connected with the other apparatus, 
through which every current from either 
direction passes, and its object is to enable 
telegraphists to know whether their signals 
reach the other office. This is effected by 
means of a needle fixed in the face of-it. 
For instance, when A is telegraphing to B, 
A’s galvanometer needle should keep de- 


| flecting to the right, and B’s to the left; 


and, vice versa, when B is signalling to A, 
B's galvanometer needle should detiect to 
the right, and A’s to the left. -When one 
or both galvanometers cease to work, it is 
a sign that there is a stoppage- somewhere 
on the line, or a fault in one of the instru- 
ments. 

Such, then, is the mechanism of the 
“sounder.” The other instruments are 
managed in a similar way, with only slight 
variations. The ‘ printer,” for instance, is 
merely a “sounder” having clockwork 
attached, which unfolds a roll of ‘‘slip” 
paper, which in its turn passes into contact 
with a revolving wheel connected with the 
finger x (Fig. 1). When x descends, this 
revolying wheel, which is kept supplied 
with ink by a small fountain attached, 
marks the ‘‘slip” as it passes under. 

But, it will be naturally asked, How can 
it be possible to make signals intelligible 
by the mere clicking of a small brass finger? 
Well, it really is very simple, but it takes 
along time to become able to readily dis- 
tinguish the different signals. There are 
two kinds of ‘‘click”—the long and the 
short—known as the dash and dot (— .). 
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Out of these two signals has been formed 


a code of letters and figures. Here is an 
example: 
[Be OBE 
= o = ae 
ia Fe EG. Gt 
5 ane ae ae seat 


It will easily be understood how it is | 


possible for the system to work, if it be 
borne in mind that the very instant L (Fig. 
2) is pressed down, X (F 1) clicks down to 
Y, and remains there just so long as, and 
not a thousandth part of a second longer 
than, Liskept down. Of course very much 
practice is required to'read and recognise 
the different clicks; but when I say that 
it is usual for clerks to be able to read these 
signals as fast as they can write their trans- 
lation on paper, it*will be understood that 
the difliculty is not insuperable. In the 
case of the ‘ printer” the dashes and dots 
are marked on the slip exactly as they are 
sent; and it is usual, if one office finds that 
the ‘‘sending” from another office is not 
perfect, to attach a ‘‘ printer” and ‘take 
a slip,” before making a complaint. It 
will be seen how necessary it is that every 
little dot should be clearly and distinctly 
sent, and the utmost care and attention is 
required to ensure accurate ‘ spacing.” 

Tere is an instance of what may occur if 
the telegraphist is not very careful—in fact, 
this very thing did once occur. A message 
was sent to a lady thus: ‘Your son is 
bad ; come at once.” Now, the signal for 
“b” is —..., thesignal for “d” is —.., 
and that for “e” is .; the message was 
sent: “‘Yoursonis—.. . ad!” The 
lady never recovered from the cruel shock. 
Now, imagine the care which has to 
used in signalling thus at the rate of twenty 
to twenty-four words a minute, and you 
will appreciate a little of the responsibility 
which rests upon telegraphists. 

Sometimes mistakes of this sort are very 
amusing; as, for instance, the case of a 
station-master who was greatly astonished 
at receiving a message from a lady asking 
him to look after those two little blac! 
“‘boys ” she had left under the seat of the 
waiting-room. ‘‘ Boxes” was, of course, 
the word, but through carelessness of sig- 
nalling it had become altered. 

And here let me say that, every letter is 
written down exactly as it is sent, and no 
telegraphist dare undertake the responsi- 
bility of altering a single letter in a message, 
except it be a counter-telegraphist, who 
corrects obvious mibepelling ‘before accept- 
ing the message. ‘onversation on the 
wires is forbidden by regulations ; but only 
in rare cases (and those generally of im- 
proper conversation) is it punished, the 
reason being that it affords practice, which 
is absolute! indispensable to every tele- 
graphist. At the same time the clerk is 
supposed to ta'!:e down a message without 
remark, unless 16 be for the purpose of a 
repetition or correction, for which official 
signals are provided. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


A LANCASHIRE LAD.—The infantry of the line are 
all under the same recruiting conditions, but when 
recruiting is brisk the commanding officers of some 
regiments are difficult to please, and exercise much 
care in choosing their men. To join a Highland 
regiment you must enlist at the depot. 


MARINE.—The only clerks now appointed to the 
Navy come through Greenwich Naval School. 


Mippy.—You must be under thirteen and a-half on 
the 15th of Javuary or 15th of July after the day 
of examination, You must get a nomination from 
a flag-ofticer or captain on first appointment. 
examinations take place in June and November. 


The subjects are—(1) arithmetic to decimals; (2) al- | 


gebra to simple equations ; (3) Euclid ; (4) English 
dictation, readivg, and parsing ; (5) French read- 
ing, parsing, and speaking; (6) Scripture history ; 
(7) Latin reading, parsing, and translating ; (8) geo- 
graphy and English history ; and (9) extra mathe- 
matics, including quadraties and the whole of the 
first book of Euclit; but of 7, 8, or 9 you have 
your choice to leave out one. Full particulars are 
wiven in the Quarterly Navy List, or they can be 
obtained on application to the Admiralty, White- 
hall, s.w. 

FENCER.— 
per pair; helmets cost a guinea each, 
by Corporal-Major Waite. 

A DUFFER.—1. Say “strawberries are the only fruit,” 
etc, 2. K igh is pronounced in Devon with the 
broad “a,” but then all Devon “a's” are broad. 


JACKANAPFS.—Our plate of birds’ eggs was in the 
second volume, now out of print. 


A Girt READER. —There are no such things as 
thunderbolts ; and that answers all your questions. 


QUEEN ANSE.—It is worth twopence, but you may be 
fortunate enough to zet more for it. The idea as 
to the value of such things is quite a popular delu- 
sion. 

VieTortA.—You had only to refer to Law XXXIV. to 
find your question answered. If “lost ball” is 
called, six runs are added to the score; if more 
than six runs have been made before lost ball is 
called, then as many as have been made are added 
to the score; but if less than six runs have been 
made before lost ball is called, then all that can be 
added are the six. You cannot run three runs, 
call lost ball, and add six more to the score. 


OGALLAH. — 1. From their moccassins. 2. Francis 
Francis's “A Book on Angling ;” or J-H. Keene's 
“ Practical Fisherman.” 3. Yes, if it is big enough. 
4, Use lunar caustic, or rub with cucumber peel or 
broad bean skin, 


J.D. N.—See our articles on the Aquarium, which 
we will soon reprint. 
you state; the whole thing is wrong, and no fish 
would live in it. 

Comyy.—Write for prospectus to the Secretary, Birk- 
beck Institution, Bream’s Buildings, Fetter Lane, 
Eo. 

Pompry.—1. At any first-class drysalter’s, 2. The 
instrument “that tells you how far you have 
walked” is called a pedometer. It can be had 
from any optician, such as Dollond, Browning, 
Steward, etc., etc., and costs from half a guinea to 
a guinea, ou are too old, 4. Please do not 
send us coins for identification. Take them to 
your local museum. 


Musician. —1. If you want it to look like gilt use 
Judson's gola paint; if you want to bronze it 
paint it with gold size, and when it has dried 
enongh to become “tacky” dust on the bronze 

wder, 2. You would probably play well enough 
‘or the post, but the occupation is not a desirable 
one. 


A. T. Scort.—Advertise in ‘Exchange and Mart.” 
Spink and Son, of 2, Gracechurch Street, E.c., are 


ncing masks cost from 7s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 
“Fencing,” 


On no account build one as | 


The | 


old-established dealers in coins. 


CoNSTANT.—No person should marry until at leas 
full age is reached; and the law very prope!!) 
requires that no son under twenty-one shoul. 
marry without his father’s consent. 


NEPoMUR.—Doubtless the story was meant to aston 
ish you, Why not write to the author of the bool 
in which the story appears? It is not our place tc 
explain away difficulties in current fiction. Where 
abouts in Africa are these “baskets in the shayx 
of men" so common that in a general way you ca! 
borrow one from a bystander as if it was the mus! 
ordinary thing in the world? 


PUZZLED.—A capital question, which we will leav: 
our readers to solve. Now, then, who. speak: 
first? A reel an inch in diameter is fixed in thr 
ground so that it cannot revolve. On it is woun: 
a length of two hundred yards of cotton, whic! 
has to be unwound by the unwinder walking rouu: 
and round it, keeping the end tight in his hand 
he does so. How many miles will he have to wall 
before he gets all the cotton off the reel? Cottor 
to be of 60 size, reel to be ina large field clear o 
ebstruction, and man to be 5ft. 8in. high, and no’ 
allowed to stoop after the first ten rounds. 


MovstTacuE (Auckland, N.Z.).—1. Shaving a mous 
tache may cause it to grow thicker, but it is no! 
likely to make it grow darker! 2. Russian Cort 
Solvent will remove corns; the only cure is t 
remove the pressure on the flesh. 3. We know o 
no market for raw silk. 


X. Y. Z.—1. A gentleman should wear a mourning 
ring on the third or fourth finger of the left han: 
2. Nominal horse-power is horse-power as calcu 
lated; indicated horse-power is horse-power ai 
indicated. 

F. W. M.~1. Originally inn had a double meaning 
just as hotel has in French to-day. ‘Yhe inn w 
the nobleman’s mansion or headquarters in town 
hence the Earl of Lincoln’s town house becarc 
Lincoln's Inn, the Lord Gray's town house became 
Gray's Inn. Temple came of course from the olt 
palace of the Templars. 2. There is some differ 
ence in the charges, Gray's Inn being the cheapes' 
and least fashionable. Apply to each inn for : 
prospectus. See London Directory. 


TrmoTHy.-—The first King of All England was Fd 
ward the Elder; but the title is sometimes giver 
to Egbert, and sometimes to Athelstan. 


J, McGEACHIN.—To print gilt letters on a book yor 
must dust the leather over with powdered driec 
white of egg, yellow resin, or gum mastic, and 1s} 
the leaf of gold on the powder. You then tak: 
your letter-stamp and warm it, and press it on th 
gold and into the leather, to which the egg or gun 
makes it stick. When all your letters are printe« 
you rub off the waste gold with a cloth. 


INVIDIA MaAron.—Particulars of all Cambridge scho 
larships and exhibitions are given im the Cam 
bridge University Calendar. 


GvrairEs.—You cannot be registered now, and yor 
are debarred from being a candidate for any ap 
pointment in which a certificate of birth i 
required. Yours is one of the unfortunately man: 
instances in which parents, by not obeying th 
law, have inflicted a life-long injustice on thei 
children. When you are married see that y-u 
children do not suffer in the same way. That i 
all that can be said. 


A. GopsaLL.— See “The Electrical Machine, ans 
how to make it,” in the July part for 2886. 


Price One Penny. 
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GULAB SINGH: 


A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 


By Rey. R. D’O. MARTIN, M.A. 
CHAPTER II.—A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


ee now, as they sat waiting in these old ruins, 
+1 they found an opportunity for questioning 
Gulab Singh, and eagerly they poured forth ques- 
tions to him. 

Gulab told them that he had noticed for some 
time that there were signs of discontent and a 
spirit of mutiny among the native soldiers; that 
lately he knew these feelings had given rise to much 
plotting and scheming; but he was distrusted by 
his comrades owing to his well-known affection for 
the colonel and his family, and so, although he 
could guess something, he had no reliable informa- 
tion. Hints that he had attempted to give the 
colonel secretly had only redoubled the suspicion of 


A Very Critical Moment. 
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his comrades, who never spoke to him, 
and ceased all friendly intercourse, while 
they kept a sharp watch on his actions. 
Ean on that fatal morning, the 11th 
of May, a company of native troopers 
had ridden into Delhi over the bridge 
and announced to the sepoy regiments 
that the standard of revolt had been 
raised at Meerut. At once mutiny 
broke out in all the regiments, who 
seized their officers, many of whom were 
murdered almost before they knew they 
were in danger. Gulab was in the 
midst of a number of his companions, 
when he heard one, who had private 
reasons for bearing spite against Alick, 
shout to his comrades, “There are two 
of the Kaffirs in Humaiun’s tomb ;” 
and he saw a number of men rush 
towards the stables; he, too, ran quick] 
with them, his spear in his hand, and, 
unnoticed at first, he seized Monarch, 
who was standing ready harnessed, and 
unloosed the rope that bound him ; but 
at that moment he was noticed, and he 
had only time to fling himself on 
the horse, when a rush of his comrades 
was made towards him. He put 
Monarch at them and charged them— 
some on foot and some al ly mounted 
—and in an instant was through un- 
hurt. He dashed away to the tomb 
with some twenty of his comrades in 
hot pursuit at his heels) He knew he 
must reach the tomb before them if his 
warning was to be of any use, so he 
gave Monarch his head and soon dis- 
tanced his comrades, although they, 
guessing his intention, put their horses 
to full speed, so as to give him as little 
time as possible. He feared it was al- 
most hopeless as he saw they were not 
far behind him, when, to his Joy, he saw 
Alick and Jack at the gateway, with 
their horses ready for mounting. De- 
tails he did not know, nor could he give 
them any particulars as to the events 
that had taken place that morning ; but 
he saw enough, before he left on his 
headlong ride, to know that a hideous 
massacre was taking place, and that the 
whole city was in the hands of the 
sepeys. 

‘t was dreadful news to the two 
ouths as they sat amidst the ruins. 
ack eould think only of his father, of 

whom Gulab knew nothing, but of 
whose escape he could hold out little 
Alick, too, was overwhelmed, 
neither seemed able to think or act 

for himself. Gulab alone seemed cool, 
though his danger was no less than 
that of his masters. If he fell into the 
hands of the mutineers his fate was 
only too certain. But Gulab was full 
of resources, and, unlike most of his 
countrymen, danger seemed only to 
nerve him to action. _He soon decided 
on leaving Alick and Jack, who were in 


no immediate danger, for they could see 
all the country round, and go to his 
friends in the village close by, from 


whom he could procure some disguise 
for his companions, so that they might 
be able to enter the city unnoticed. He 
promised to be back in two hours, or 
earlier if there was any prospect of 
danger. 
He had not left them long when 
Alick quickly called Jack’s attention to 
a troop of horsemen at the point where 
they had got out of the nullah on to the 
road. They at once recognised their 


pursuers, though, as it was nearly five 
miles away, they could not plainly see 
what they were doing, but they felt 
greatly relieved when they saw them 
soon ride off in a body in the direction 
of Delhi. These troopers had followed 
Hosein for some miles, and then saw the 
tracks of the three horses turn sharp to 
the right ; soon after they had come on 
the two ponies loose. For Hosein, after 
galloping hard, riding Micky and lead- 
ing the two other horses, and knowing 
he had created a sufficient diversion, 
had, after a turn to the right, which he 
hoped would embarrass the pursuers, 
changed his mount from Micky to 
Monarch, and abandoning the ponies, 
which were now almost unable to gallop, 
had gone as fast as ho could in his new 
direction down a cart track. 

The sawars, on finding the ponies, 
went into the village, where they learnt 
that one horseman—a native—had gal- 
loped past on a large horse a short time 
before. The villagers had not noticed 
him leaving the ponies behind, nor had 
they seen any Englishmen. There was 
much discussion among the soldiers, 
but as their horses were so exhausted 
it was decided that it would be best for 
the main body to rest for an hour and 
then return to the great dry nullah, 
where they now felt sure that the other 
riders dismounted ; but four of 
their number were instructed to go 
back immediately and try to find out 
traces of the fugitives. 

These men rode back slowly, and 
soon they saw the tracks leading round 
the corner; they traced these up the 
nullah to the point where they again 
left it and were lost on the high road. 
They then waited till their comrades 
arrived a short time after. Then, when 
the others had arrived, with horses very 
tired, but refreshed after their rest, it 
was determined to follow the road 
towards Delhi. When, however, they 
reached the walled village a couple of 
miles on their way hack, they heard 
that no Englishman had passed that 
way, but that a man from a neighbour- 
ing village crossing the country had 
noticed two Englishmen and a native 
get out of the nullah, walk along the 


road some hundred yards, and then 
strike back to the nullah again, when 
they entered and disappeared. He had 


taken no further notice of them, for, 
ignorant of the rising of the native 
soldiers, he never suspected that they 
were fugitives. The leader of the 
sawars at once saw that the intention 
of Gulab was to lead the Englishmen 
into the ruins, where they might lie in 
safe hiding till nightfall ; he therefore 
sent two of his men into Delhi to report 
to their comrades that Alick and Jack 
were in the ruined city, and that they 
were to send out a reinforcement at 
once, so that they might make a 
thorough search of the ruins and pre- 
vent escape from it. He himself, and 
his comrades, leaving their horses, went 
on foot, up the nullah, so that Alick and 
Jack could not see them. 

The sun was setting as Gulab came 
back to the hiding-place. He had been 
longer than he intended, but had at last 
succeeded in getting two shawls such as 
village women wear over their heads, 
two petticoats, and two pairs of shoes. 
He proposed that Alick and Jack should 


wear these and enter Delhi as native 
women, while he would discard his uni- 
form and walk with them in a dhoti (a 
piece of cloth wrapped round the legs 
and loins, the ordinary dress of a vil- 
lager). It was not necessary, however, 
to assume the disguise immediately | 
they would wait for dark before stirring 
from their retreat. Meanwhile he pro: 
posed that they should make a meal on 
some chipattecs, as unleavened wheaten 
bread is called, and drink some milk 
which he had brought with him in ar 
earthen vessel. They drank the milk 
for they were very thirsty; and al 
though the chipattees were not very 
tempting, they knew the necessity o 
eating to keep up their strength. 

They had just finished their mea 
when Gulab gave an exclamation whic 
caused Alick and Jack to look uy 
quickly. 

“They are searching the ruins! Fol 
low me quickly !” 

He sprang out of one of the window: 
of the room they had occupied, and 
sheltered by a wall, ran quickly, fol 
lowed by Jack and Alick. It was true 
The sawars had approached the ruine 
city, and by noticing the place wher 
the fugitives had left the nullah, ha 
guessed the part of the ruins they ha 
gone to for hiding. But cleverly the: 
judged that a watch would be kept o: 
this side, and so, after making a con 
siderable détour, they had entered th 
ruins in a long line at a point behin 
the place of concealment. Unfor 
tunately, when springing after Gulat 
Alick displaced a large stone, and | 
loud shout showed they were seen. 

“Keep after. me!” said Gulab, an 
then winding through lanes amidst th 
rubbish, he ran swiftly down throug 
the centre of the ruins, inclining tc 
wards the right. 

Happily the sun had now set som 
time, and the darkness was quickl 
approaching. They had, too, a lon 
lead, and soon, as it grew darker, the 

‘ot out of sight of their pursuers. Bu 

‘ulab held on in a straight line, in 
direction in which the ruins exten 
two miles, till at length, when only 
quarter of a mile from the wall, b 

loubled to the left; and soon, by tk 
shouts of their pursuers as they ral 
they found that they had been 

They then hastily retraced their step 
fort e disguises had unfortunately bee 
abandoned in their flight, and the: 
must be ined at all cost. Gula 
came towards the hiding-place fro 
the right, and when within a few hu: 
dred yards of it he told Alick and Jac 
to wait near a small doorway that le 
through the wall to the open countr 
He then went towards the hiding-plac 
but as he approached he was startle 
by an unexpected challenge, and he sa 
one of the sawars (whom he knew 
lance in hand, in it. 

Gulab answered quickly, “They ha: 
escaped from us, Jumna Das,” and a 
vanced quietly. 

The man did not recognise him t: 
quite close, and then rushed forwa 
with his lance. Gulab had lost his, bu 
dexterously stepping to one side, | 
avoided the point, and drawing h 
sword, which hung by his side, | 
struck him heavily, and the man fe 
when Gulab, quickly gathering the ge 
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rents together, rolled them into a 
dle and hastily rejoined Alick and 
uk, 
They assumed their disguises, and 
en left the ruins in a direction oppo- 
e to Delhi, but after a time turned 
mg a road to the right, which led 
an, after tive miles, to the ancient 
e of Delhi, eleven miles from the 
sent city, where for eight hundred 
irs the famous Kutab Minar has been 
: wonder of travellers and one of the 
st famous sights of India. 
they approached it as the moon rose, 
close beneath it, the great 


lar, 220 feet high, and richly carved 
cughout its length, brought a sad 
lection to the mind of Alick. It had 


stably been erected as a symbol of 
shammedan rule over the country at 
eir conquest eight hundred years 
fore. Would it again see that rule 
tablished and the English driven 
t of India? These sad thoughts 
ssed through his mind, but did not 
cupy it long, for he was tired and 
vary; and, besides, Gulab had insisted, 
the moon rose, that they should take 
their boots, which they had worn till 
+n, and use the pairs of Indian 
ppers that he was carrying for them. 
bee they could hardly keep on their 
=t. but they were forced to shuffle for- 
ard as best they could, getting more 
:d more footsore and uncomfortable. 
‘st was this their only discomfort. 
i» shawls which they had to keep 
we their heads, and ready to draw 
‘wn over their faces, prevented the 
:from reaching them. The night was 
twlerably close, and they almost 
sped for breath. Alick felt it hard 
‘goon, but a glance at Jack showed 
u that he must be bright and cheerful 
tJack seemed utterly worn out and 
most unable to walk. They still had 
~ven miles to go after they the 
mt pillar before they reached Delhi. 
dab said they would rest for two 
vs, but could not afford longer, and 
at rest could not be had till they had 
ve another mile. 
“lad they were when the mile was 
ashed to cast their weary limbs under 
cshade of one of the roadside trees 
d rest. Alick was thankful to see 
it. from sheer fatigue, Jack had 
"pped asleep. He and Gulab con- 
red in low tones together. 
They had been resting over an hour, 
ten Gulab an to look anxious. 
listen, Alick, sahib,” he said. Alick 
‘ened, and soon heard in the distance 
«sound of horses gelloping: “They 
* coming this way,” said Gulab. 
They were, that was certain. Alick 
rudy wakened Jack, who started 
w 
eg 
iat are we to do, Gulab?” asked 


“We can do nothi We cannot go 
the right or the left, See, the moon 
Mung on the plain! Where could we 
Wei replied Gulab. “We are best 
Let us get into the ditch in the 
fe of the tree.” 

4y it was the best thing, though there 
but a smaH chance of escape. The 
was but a depression not three 
deep ; the shade of the tree covered 
hu, bat’ what was that when a bright 

on shone above ? 
It is best go,” said Jack. “Escape 


death a little 


is hopeless. It is onl; 
n this morn- 


earlier ; I wish it had 
ing.” 4 
“Hush, hush, for your lives !” whis- 
pered Gulab. 

The three Joy. silent, side by side, 
Alick with Jack’s hand in his, which 
he pressed. Then stillness, hardly a 
breath drawn as they saw down the 
road a troop of cavalry coming, laugh- 
ing and talking of the men they had 
murdered that morning. How terribl 
clear came their voices in the still 
night! Not a hundred yards off! It 
was only a question of seconds! Death 
seemed very near to those lads as they 
lay in the shade, for how should they 
escape being seen when they themselves 
could see so distinctly. And then, at 
that moment, just when they seemed 
to be on the point of discovery, a won- 
derful thing happened. he boys 
thought it a miracle, and ever since 
have acknowled, the omnipresent 
hand of a God that loved them. For 
when the troopers were already so 
close, a small cloud passed over the 
face of the moon—a small cloud in that 
vapourless atmosphere! It was not 
dense, but just enough for a short time 
to cast a gloom over the earth, and to 
cover the ground with a shadow. It 
attracted the riders’ attention. One 
cried aloud to the others, “How sud- 
denly the moon has been clouded !” 
The gloom was but for a few moments. 
It rose while the last horseman was 
hardly past the hiders, but it had cast 
a shadow over them as they lay, and 
distracted the attention of the soldiers 
just at the critical moment. 

“Tt is the hand of God, Jack,” said 
Alick, reverently. 

But Jack had fainted. The suspense 
of those few awful moments had been 
too much for him, tired as he was. 
They could do nothing but fan him, 
and at last he recovered—dazed at first, 
and _ unconscious—and then came a 
sudden burst of crying. 

Crying from sheer nervousness. Me 
ay, and strong men, if in a state o! 
exhaustion they are brought face to 
face with a danger, or sometimes even 
a fright or a shock, will, when the 
reaction comes, sob and cry like in- 
fants. 

But they could not delay any longer. 
The weary journey to Delhi had to be 
continued: Soon, however, they came 
to a well, and by chance a leathern 
bucket with its rope lay beside it. 
Gulab drew water for himself and the 
others. They drank, and bathed their 
heads and their feet. It refreshed 
them, and they moved on more cheer- 
fully. That cloud, too, was like a good 
omen. “Surely,” they thought, “if 
God saved us from discovery then, He 
will save us the next time.” And then 
Alick thought of the words his good 
mother had said to him before starting 
for India: “ Alick, my son, you go to 
danger we know not of, but God is with 

ou. He has work for you of some 

ind ; and when you have done that 
work God will take you—not before, 
unless you are wandering far from the 
paths He would have you tread.” Alick 
thought of her words, though till now 
they had almost been forgotten ; and 
then he determined that the life which 
God had preserved so often that day, 


he would use as far as he could in the 
ways that God chose for him. 
lowly the miles passed by till they 

came to the subury in which Hosein’s 
house lay, and 2ow they had to pass by 
many persons, for few were asleep that 
night. At last Gulab saw Hosein at 
the corner of the street leading to his 
house. He touched him, and said, “It 
is I—Gulab.” Not till then had Hosein 
recognised his friends in the bare- 
legged villager and the two women; 
but now going before them he led the 
way to his house, which he entered. In 
a few hurried words he explained what 
he had done. After leaving the ponies 
he rode by village lanes to the town 
beside the Kutab pillar. Here dwelt 
his cousin, and he told him his tale, 
for he trusted in him like a brother. 

The cousin put Monarch into a stable 
and then drove Hosein in a_bullock- 
cart to his house in Delhi. They 
reached this soon after dusk, and onl 
two hours before his master’s arrival, 
Hosein’s mother, wife, and family had 
been driven out to the Kutab, so as to 
leave the house free and empty. It 
wanted but an hour to sunrise, and 
Jack and Alick lay down to rest, and 
though they were still in danger, yet 
soon, through fatigue, they dropped 
into a restless, troubled sleep, in which 
their desperate ride of the morning, 
that run through the ruins, those 
breathless moments as the horsemen 
rode by, all thronged together and 
mixed through their dreams, while in 
Alick’s, his mother’s voice, too, kept 
ringing, “ My son, God is with you.” 

(To be continved.) 


THE SOLDIER’S PRAYER. 


Dr. H. Bonar writes: It was the even- 
ing after a great battle. Among the man: 
who bowed to the conqueror, ‘Death, tha 
night was a youth in the first freshness of 
mature life. The strong limbs lay listless, 
and the dark hair was matted with gore on 
the pale, broad forehead. His eyes were 
closed. As one who ministe to the 
sufferer bent over him, he at first thought 
him dead, but the white lips moved, and 
slowly, in weak tones, he repeated : 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep ; 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep : 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 

Opening his eyes, and meeting the pity- 
in Tacs + a brother soldier, he exclaimed : 
es Ry mother taught me that when I was a 
little boy, and I have said it every night 
since I could remember. Before the morn- 
ing dawns I believe God will take my soul 
“for Jesus’ sake,’ but before I die I want to 
send a message to my mother.” He was 
carried to a temporary hospital, and to his 
mother he dictated a letter full of Christian 
faith and filial love. Just as the sun rose 
his spirit went home, his last articulate 
words being : 

“I pray Thee, Lord, my soal to take; 
And this I ask for Jesus’ sake.” 

The prayer of childhood was the prayer 
of manhood. He learned it at his mother’s 
knee in infancy, and he whispered it in 
dying moments, when his manly life ebbed 
away on a distant battle-field. God bless 
the saintly words, loved and repeated alike 
by high and low, rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant, old and young ! appy the sou) 
that can repeat them with the holy fervour 
of the dying soldier. 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


W's they had rested, Norbert and 
Kaddour recounted their adven- 


tures in the invisible hemisphere, and | 


heard in return a full account of Ger- 
trude’s discovery. Norbert at once 


announced his intention of visiting the | 


selenic monument without delay. Ger- 
trude, with her little maid and the Doc- 
tor, accompanied him. 

He had no sooner entered the _build- 
ing than his eye was ar by a 
strange peculiarity in all the frescoes 
and bas-reliefs, which was indeed well 
calculated to strike the eye of an astro- 
nomer. Two suns were represented in 
the lunar sky—one small, the other 


large. 

is companions looked on with the 
deepest attention whilst Norbert ex- 
plained on his fingers the reason cf the 
phenomenon. 

“There can be little doubt,” he said, 
“that the big sun in these decorations 
represents the earth still in the incandes- 
cent stage, which is in itself a proof of 
the extreme antiquity of this building. 
Its preservation is due to the non-exist- 
ence of rain, wind, or atmospheric dis- 
turbance of any kind, and the slight 
variations of lunar temperature have 
probably but little effect.” 

Remarking the pyramidal shape of 
the editice, he continued :— 

“Tt would seem that the Selenites were 
Sequsinted with the laws of mechanics 
lon 
cold to admit of life upon her surface. 
As weight is six times less here than on 
terrestrial soil, the buildings had to be 
raised accordingly on much wider and 
deeper foundations. The Selenites knew 


before the earth was sufficiently | 


CHAPTER XXVIIL—THE MANUSCRIPT. 


this; hence their monument stands 
r myriads of ages have passed.” 

“What can this be?” asked Gertrude, 
stopping short before a kind of trian- 
gular frame that she had not noticed 
on her first visit. 

On examination it turned out to be 
an immense door, closed by means of 
metallic slides shutting like a fan one 
over the other. This door gave access 
into a second hall, which, unlike the 
other, was not empty. It contained 
many articles of furniture, all of them 
broad and massive, reminding one of a 
pyramid, even the seats going up intoa 
point. These latter, of colossal dimen- 
sions, were intended, apparently, for 
forms as gigantic as the Buddhas of the 
Indian temples. This hypothesis was 
confirmed by the discovery that the 
were all ipde of fine gold, now much 
tarnished by time. On the earth these 
seats would have been of enormous 
value from a pecuniary point of view. 

“Tt is marvellous!” spelt the Doctor 
on his fingers. “The Selenites must 
have known how to make gold; they 
must have been possessed of the so-called 
philosopher’s stone of the alchemists.” 

“What, uncle!” asked Gertrude, “is 
it possible that you believe in the science 
of alchemy ?” 

“T do not believe that thay have ever 
found out yet how to make gold, but I 
do not see why they should not succeed,” 
answered he. “Modern chemistry is 
day by day reducing the number of ele- 
mentary bodies. For aught we know, she 
may one day prove that gold is simply 
composed of a soliditied gas as common 


| as nitrogen. It would only add one 


more to the long list of surprises in 
nature.” 

They had reached a door similar to 
the tirst, opening in the same way. In 
the third hall beyond, a marvellous 
sight awaited them. 

the middle of a pavement, made to 
all appearance of a mosaic of precious 
stones, rose an immense catafalque (if 
the eight or ten-storied structure could 
with propriety. be so termed). On the 
highest story lay a marvellous statue, 
of colossal proportions, in the attitude 
of sleep, a ray of light falling on it 
through the crystal apertures in_the 
roof. It was a sleeping statue of Her- 
cules; but how far superior to the 
earthly Hercules in every respect was 
this image of massive gold ! its propor- 
tions so far grander than any ea ne 
by sculptor, every muscle standing out 
with an exact fidelity to nature, and 
each limb rounded with a masterly and 
artistic touch. 

“T must measure it!” said the Doctor 
to himself, as, not without difficulty, he 
climbed the great steps of the cata- 
falque. 

"hen he reached the top he took a 
tape from his pocket, and had just 
ascertained the length to be thirty Feet 
from the head to the feet, when the 
statue crumbled away. Yet he had 
scarce even touched it. 

The features disappeared in a cloud 
of gold dust, and in place of the 
features that might have been the 
work of a Praxiteles, the Doctor saw 
only a colossal human skull, 

“A skeleton!” he cried. “It is the 
skeleton of a Titan !” 

Caught up and repeated ny four or 
five echoes, the voice resounded through 
the vast hall as if it had been the nave 
of some cathedral. 

There was air in the hall, then ! 

The Doctor’s discovery was so absorb- 
ing that they scarcely noticed this last 

t. 


It was indeed _a human skeleton 
thirty feet long. There it lay, still half 
covered with its gold cuticle. 

“Tt is just the length of the whale in 
the Jardin des Plantes,” remarked the 
Doctor, still bending over his treasure. 
“So we may conclude that the moon 
was inhabited, and the Selenites were 

jiants !” 

“ At all events this one was a giant,” 
said Norbert, laughing, and glad to find 
his tongue unchained at last. 

“Not only this one,” replied the Doc- 
tor from his high perch. “A gigantic 
stature was imperative for the inhabi- 
tants of the moon. As its gravity § 
six times less than that of our glol 
trees, plants, animals, and selenic me! 
(when there were such) were n 
sarily bound to develop proportionabl| 
in height and muscular strength.” 

“D+,” asked Gertrude, “how do y 
explain this sudden transformation of 
gold statue into a skeleton ?” 

“Tt never was a statue. Evident! 
the Selenites had a custom similar 
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that of Egypt, of enveloping their dead 
in thin metallic shrotds. Ishould not 
wonder if the specimen before us had 
been so treated. This explains its life- 
like appearance, and also its nobility of 
mien. Time, moreover, did his work, 
and_ left only the bony framework, 
whilst Preserving, the shape of the 
* metal. I, by my imprudence, have de- 
_ stroyed what even the centuries re- 
~ spected.” 
‘The Doctor was about to descend, 
* when he noticed a roll of paper in the 
skeleton’s hands. Taking it from its 
~ silent possessor, he found it was made 
’ of amianthus fibre, and inscribed all 
~ over with strange characters. 
*  “ Here is the greatest marvel of all!” 
he said, leaping down with his prize. 
' He was in such haste toexamine it at 
- ease, that he proposed an immediate 
- return. They retraced their steps, 
* therefore, conversing as long as they 
had air. 
“The air that we have just left,” said 
* Norbert, “ was at some time in the past 
’ hermetically sealed in that confined 
place ; it shows that at that period the 
. atmosphere in the moon must have been 
- like our own. Perhaps it has only lost 
' its oxygen in the course of the ages, 
and hence has become unfit to sustain 
| life. What remains must, in my opinion, 
: be pure nitrogen, more or less. It would 
be easy to ascertain the fact, and also 
exceedingly useful to us now.” 

On returning to the observatory, the 
Doctor made haste to study his papy- 
tus. But after some hours of vain 
effort he was obliged to own that he 
was about as far advanced as were 
Egyptologistsbefore the discovery of the 
famous stone of Rosetta. - 

_ Noticing his discomfiture, Kaddour 
asked and received permission to try 

his skill on the selenic document. At 
the end of a quarter of an hour he gave 
it as ruuning thus: 

“Sun, the son of the Northern Star, 
slept the last sleep on the fourth day of 

eee year of the thirty-second 
_eycle. 
This translation was received with 
some little incredulity at first; but 
Kaddour held to his point with so much 
vigour, eloquently demonstrating that, 
considered as an ideological rebus, the 
signs on the papyrus might at least 
bear his interpretation of them. The 
Doctor was at last convinced, and could 
not but admire the sagacity of the little 


man. 
On which the dwarf observed with 
some show of reason that the papyrus 
was a good instance of writing being 
used to represent not words, but ideas, 
that were independent of language, and 
could be understood by all men alike. 
Norbert at this moment returning 
from the chemical laboratory, where 
he had been shut up for some little 
time alone, inquired what was the sub- 
ject they were discussing. 
“T should be very much disposed, for 
my part,” he said at once, “to admit 
Kaddour’s theory. It has a tendency to 
prove that the Selenites were accus- 
tomed to take the names of stars, which 
is appropriate to a race that possessed 
such exceptional opportunities of know- 
ing the science of the heavens. The 
cycle here mentioned is probably a 
great astronemical dycle, which is a 


confirmation of our first impression 
concerning the very great antiquity of 
this papyrus. I myself, moreover,” con- 
tinued Norbert, “have made the im- 
portant discovery that the lunar atmo- 
sphere is composed of nitrogen, mingled 
with some traces of oxygen. The density 
of the nitrogen is only 0°162, which is 


equal to a sixth of the density of the | 


“Some hours 


same gas in our terrestrial atmosphere. 
This fact is a logical corollary of the 
feeble intensity of weight on the lunar 
globe. It explains also the perfect 
transparency of this atmosphere and 
its absolute dryness. Another phenome- 
non which puzzled me is now also made 

lain—that we can breathe for three or 
‘our hours or more with the small pro- 
vision of oxygen in our respirators. A 
proportion of 20 to 23 per 100 of this 
oxygen, mingled with 76 per 100 of 
lunar nitrogen, gives us air as breath- 
able as that of earth. As our respirators 
do not fit quite tightly on our faces, the 
two gases are able to unite, and so we 
are able to breathe freely.” 

“Well, that is something worth hear- 
ing,” said the Doctor. 

“We are certain,” continued Norbert, 
“to have sufficient air now, for instead 
of our being obliged, as I thought, to 
consume pure oxygen towards the end, 
we need only manufacture a mixture of 
nitrogen and oxygen, or in other words 
make as much artificial air as we want 
for internal use in the observatory.” 

“Then you are decidedly of opinion,” 
inquired the Doctor, “that the air of the 
moon has been analogous to ours in pro- 
portion to its density, and that she has 
gradually used up her oxygen?” 

‘Precisely. We have the proof in the 
remnant of old air in the crypt of the 
selenic building, and the fact that life, 
once existent on the moon, has now dis- 
appeared. You will note also the visible 
predominance of iron in all the sur- 
rounding rocks; they are all deeply 
oxidised. The animal, vegetable, and 
mineral world of the moon absorbed all 
its oxygen, and life then became ex- 
tinct.” 

Norbert’s news had 
into good humour. ey were all, 
therefore, eager to help him after 
dinner in storing up heat for the needs 


ut every one 


pose a number of solar-condensers were 
set to work to heat gigantic stones to a 

| white heat, which were then laid un/er 
the floor of the store-rooms. 

At the same time large quantities of 
oxygen were fabricat to renew the 
air of the crater, which was beginning 
to rarefy. Norbert took this oppor- 


| of the long lunar night, For this pur- 


of vain effort." 


tunity of ascer.aining the amount still 
left of chlorate of potassium. He found 
thirty tons—earthly weight, of course. 
It was just enough to furnish oxygen 
for eleven persons for eighteen or 
twenty days. The apparatus was most 
simple, consisting only of a large oxi- 
dation case, through which passed all 
the air brought by an automatic pump 
from the subterranean reservoir. 

It only remained to bear patientl, 
the long monotonous lunar night, until, 
with the return of the sun, the conical 
mirrors would be once more set going, 
and the weary travellers attempt to re- 
gain their native soil. . 

But what untold dangers might not 
attend this grand effort. of the cast- 
aways ! 

Norbert was resolved to leave nothing 


to chance, or to the possible imprudence 
of one of his companions, as the whole 
responsibility rested with him, the 
leader and chief. He invented a new 
mechanism to set the central apparatus 
at work, but resolved to keep it a pro- 
found secret. It was similar to the 
patented lock of a strong box, and 
opened at a given word only. He alone 
had it in his power to establish the con- 
tact, and transform the rock of Tehbali 
into a magnet once more. 

The last hours of the day were devoted 
to constructing a lofty iron fence on the 
esplanade to support a horizontal axis 
of polished steel. On this was to be 
suspended at the right moment a large 
silken parachute, held open by a mov- 
able framework, and furnished with a 
car, in which the eleven castaways were 
to seat themselves, in readiness for their 
descent the moment the moon was sufli- 
ciently near the earth. Their weight 
would act as ballast, and bear the aerial 
ship towards the greater attracting 


power. 
(To be continued.) 
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A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By Ta.sor BaINEs REED, 


Author of ‘The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name," ‘‘ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HOW THE DONS SAILED UP CHANNEL. 


r= a long while we could discern only 

a blue haze on the horizon. Then 
towards noon, when the sun stood 
higher, and the wind behind us 
freshened, there appeared a grey line 
through the mist, and above that a 
gleam of green. 

The sight was hailed by the Bay 
young Spaniards who crowded the dec! 
with a mighty shout and a defiant blare 
of the trumpets. And, ere the noise 
died away, we caught a faint answering 
echo from the vessels nearest us. Then, 
acting on some arranged signal, the 
whole fleet seemed to gather itself to- 
gether, and closing into a great cres- 
cent, at about cable distance, advanced 
with sails full of wind—a majestic sight, 
and, to me, who gazed with dismay 
from end to end of the magnificent line, 
fraught . with doom to my poor 
country. 

The Rata held a post near to the left 
of the line, and was thus a league, or 
thereabouts, nearer to the coast than 
the ships of the other flank. Alread 
out of the mist the black headlan 
were rising grim and frowning to front 
us ; and already, betwixt us and them, 
a keen eye might detect the gleam ot 
the afternoon sun on a little white sail 
here and there. But except for a fish- 
ing-boat or two which cruised alon, 
our line, taking a good eyeful of us, an 
then dartii ahead before the galleasses 
could give chase, we saw no sign of the 
Queen’s ships anywhere. 

Towards dusk we opened a great 
break in the coast, which we knew 
presently to be Plymouth Sound. The 

ions, as they stood fully armed on the 
decks and gangways, laughed at the 
sight, and all eyes turned to the Duke- 
Admiral’s vessel ahead, to see if he 
would sail straight in on the unpro- 
tected Sound, and so take possession of 
the coveted land before supper that 
night. It looked at first as fi this were 
his purpose, when suddenly there was a 
stir among the onlookers, and Ludar, 
taking my arm, pointed down the coast 
to our rear, where, from behind a high 
Besdland peeped out a small cluster of 
sails. 

“There are your ships,” said he, “ly- 
ing in wait, and with the wind of the 
Don, too.” 

My heart leapt up at the words. For 
till now I had supposed our poor fel- 
lows cooped up by the wind in Ply- 
mouth Water, unable to get out and 
waiting like sheep for the slaughter. I 
was tempted to cheer in the Spaniard’s 
face when I saw them thus clear, on 
the right side of the wind, and ready to 
show tight for their Queen and country. 

The sails were seen by other eyes 
than ours ; and presently up flung a 
light from the duke’s ship; and with 
that we hove to, and dropped anchor 
where we lay for the night. 


Great was the discontent of the 
grandees on the Rata to be thus put 
about by the sight of a parcel of her- 
ring-boats—as they chose to call them. 
But it came as a little comfort to them 
when a message went round for the men 
to be under arms and ready for battle 
at daybreak. And with a proud laugh 
they went off to their quarters for the 
night. As for Ludar and me, we sat on 
the forecastle with our eyes straining 
westward, and full of a strange excite- 
ment. 

“ Humphrey,” said Ludar, “if it be 
any comfort to you, I like not these 
Dons.” 

“T thank God to hear that,” said I. 

“And if it come toa fight,” said he, 
“T had as soon see yonder pirates 
sweep the sea as these milords. They 
did little enough for my queen while 
she lived, and they cannot bring her 
back now she is dead.” 

“Think you we shall come to blows 
in the morning?” asked I, anxious to 
hurry off the sore subject. 

“Tis said so,” replied he. “It would 
not surprise me if yonder sea-dogs did 
not wait till then.” 

After that we sat and watched the 
beacon fires ashore blaze up one after 
another and spi the news of our 
coming far and wide. Presently, too, 
the moon came up, and by its light 
looking westward we could discern sails 
to windward, which fluttered nearer 
and nearer, till it seemed a shot from 
one of our pieces could reach them. The 
news brought many of the Rata’s men 
on deck, some of whom doubted what 
to make of it all, while others cursed the 
impudence of this English Drake and 
his low-born salts. 

But at daybreak, when we looked out, 
there hovered some three score or more 
English craft, drawn up in an irregular 
line from south to north, looking at us. 
Foremost sailed their great flagshi 
named the Ark Raleigh, so near that 
could plainly discern the royal cross of 
St. George at the poop. Compared 
with the mighty Rata she was a small 
craft, yet, beside the light, low ships 
that followed her, she towered aloft like 
a castle, and looked the only ship of all 
that fleet which could stand a quarter 
of _an hour of our ordnance. 

While we looked, there came a dull 
boom from the Spaniard who lay 
neste er We could ie the shot, 

itched high, plough up the water some 

twent yards short. And then—as 1 
thought, rather foolishly—we sat glar- 
ing across at one another in the still 
air, waiting for a breeze. 

It came at last, freshly from west- 
ward. 

We could see the English catch it, and 
come along with it before ever it filled 
out our great sails. Nay, when it did 
reach us, there was not enough to give 


us way. I marvelled to see how | 
a log the Rata lay, while the liv 
Englishman slipped through the wa 

Then followed the strangest beg 
ning to this great sea-fight. 

Vor the Ark and one or two oth 
having run in towards the end of | 
line (which lay as near as possible w 
and east, looking into Plymouth), s 
denly put into the wind and | 
jauntily down our rear, putting 

roadside into each of the Dons as. 
went by, usincluded. Nor was that 
When ske reached the end of the | 
and everyone looked to see her sheer 
out of reach, she gaily wore round ¢ 
came back the way she had gone, giv 
each Spaniard her other broadside 
the road, her consorts behind follow 
suit. 

I think I never saw any men so tal 
aback as were the Spaniards by | 
performance. For the Rata and 
rest of them lay almost helpless in 
light wind, while these light-timbe 
Englishmen darted hither and thit 
at pleasure, almost as fast in the ey: 
the wind as down it. 

The surprise at first wasso great t 
the Ark was halfway down the line 
fore any attempt was made to c! 
with her and stop her. But she wai 
on no man. Even when one great | 
leon, with a mighty effort, swung rot 
to fuce her, she swerved not a fatt 
out of her course, but let off two bre 
sides instead of one to help the pres 
ing Don back again into his post. 

oud and bitter was the wr 
among the noble youths on the R 
as they saw the Invincible Armad: 
Spain thus flouted by a handful of E 
lishmen. Bitterer still was the rag 
the sailors, when by no manner of | 
ing and trimming of sail, could t 
stand out to chastise these impud 
cruisers. But when, after (as I h 
said) careering down the line, the E 
lish admiral put about and came bs 
the wind freshened and lent some li 
life to our great hulls, and one or | 
got round far enough to let fly with t] 
culverins and great pieces; but tl 
shot, if it reached the En; dishman 
all, whizzed over his head and ne 
stopped his course. 

on Alonzo, however, having rat 
better wind than his unlucky comra 
decided on a bolder stroke to pur 
the enemy. Ludar and I, as we st 
and watched, could see the tro 
paraded on deck, and grappling ir 
and chains laid in readiness. The sr 
arms were loaded, and every man st 
with his naked knife in his belt. 

“He means to come to close quar 
and board her,” said I. 

“A cow might as well try to boat 
cat,” said Ludar. 

And he was right. For as the . 
bore down our way, blazing out at ev 
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taleon she Don Alonzo, drop- 
ting cleat of the line, put his nose in 
fr course, and, so to say, bade her 
sand and answer him. 

Then, for the first time that day, the 
4k swerved on her tack and put out 
ter nose too, so that presently we two 
ay well astern of the line, closing in on 
‘ another’s course. Then there was 
at joy on board the Rata. The 
sile youths shook their lovelocks and 
raped their swords. The gunners lay 
wih their eyes on the captain, waiting 
lssignal to fire ; and the men on the 
tgs and in the rigging got ready their 
mppling tackle, and held their cut- 
ses betwixt their teeth, ready for a 


ging. . 
Madar and I on_ the forecastle 
ntched the Ark, as, half in the wind, 
g bore down our way. Her deck: 
He ours, were cleared tr action, ans 
dove the wales we could spy many 
thare head pe ping overat us. I mar- 
led that de! ad not long since given 
washot; but, like the Spaniard, she 
vened bent on close quarters, and was 
sring up for a hand-to-hand fight. 

So, at least, we and all who watched 
tem supposed, when suddenly, scarce 
sable length away, she put about full 
nthe wind, and letting fly at us with 
eery shot in her broadside, slipped 
iy under our helm, on her way to 
xxain the course she had left, and finish 
brcareer down the line of the Dons. 
tm Alonzo was so taken by surprise, 
uo] unready for this sudden move, that 
bk had not a word to say. His broad- 
te, when it went off, fell wide of the 
sark in the open sea, at the very 
coment when the English shot ran; 
aout his stern, riddling his sails, an 
tocking the gilded cross in shivers by 
theboard. Nor did they give us shot 
aly. for a cloud of cloth-yard arrows 
thistled through the rigging, picking 
a dozen or so of the men perch 
tere, and grazing the polished breast- 
Pates of not a few of the bewildered 
Fandees on the quarter-deck. 

Never shall I forget the Spanish howl 
which greeted this misadventure. The 
mandees raged at the sailors, and bade 
Sem pat. about and give chase ; the 
Slors swore at the grandees, and bade 
&m come and try to turn the ship 
picker than they, if they knew how. 
4¢ gunners blamed the captain for 
tiling them back, and the captain 
‘amed men and crew alike for behav- 
tz like spoiled children, and forgetting 

ir honour and dignity. 

Bat presently a message came for 
unds to go aft and look to the damage 

; and we, partly from curiosity, 
arly from duty, went with them. 

twas sad to see how the stately poop 
he jtattered about. Windows were 
cked in, flags tumbled, guns un- 
dynted, and, as I Sie He Lae cigne: 

“in pieces, while all around la: 
ities of men dead or wounded. y 
Jitk what troubled the Dons almost 
> uch as the better sailing of the 
“Delish was to find that these thick 
‘len walls of theirs were no proof 

inst the enemy’s shot, which crashed 
Seragh the stout timbers, sometimes 
NEw ay ht in, and here and there 
ug us plenty of work to do to make 
good against the inroad of the 


By the time the Rata had put back 
into line the Ark and her consorts had 
ended their merry jaunt by tumbling 
over the mizzen-mast of the vice- 
miral’s ship. And the other English 
ships having by this time come up, 
showing their teeth, the duke sent up a 
signal to give Plymouth the go-by and 
sail ap annel, which was done in a 
very chapfallen manner ; and the great 
Armada, huddled together, and standing 
not on the order of its going, turned its 
head into the wind, and struggled 
eastward, the Rata being near the rear 
of the procession. 

The Englishmen hung doggedly on 
our heels, now and then coming up 
within shot, and then, having let off 
their broadsides, dropping away before 
we could put round to engage them. 
Never once did they come to close 

uarters, much as the Spaniard longed 

‘or it; and never once did they give 
him time to try conclusions on equal 
terms. 

The rest of that day Ludar and I 
were so busy at our carpenter’s work 
abaft that we had no clear view of what 

We heard dropping shot now 
and then, and now and. again a bolt 
thundered on to our own hull and 
buried itself deep in our timbers; while 
once, a terrible blaze ahead, followed 
by. a rumbling which set the Rata 
shivering in her planks, told us of 
disaster and explosion somewhere near 
among our own company. What it all 
meant we could only guess, for the 
night came on us roughly, and, as 
darkness closed, it was all our helms- 
man could do, with a sharp look-out, 
to give his fellow-ships a wide berth 
without going out of his course to look 
after them. 

As soon as ever it was dark, Ludar 
and I and some dozen others were 
ordered over the stern in baskets to 
patch up the holes made by the English 
shot, and repair the insulted gilding of 
his Majesty of Spain. No light work 
it was—suspended betwixt wind and 
water, groping with lanthorns at our 
work, rearing and plunging with the 
waves, and every now and then hearing 
the boom of a gun behind, which made 
us wince and wonder whose head was 
wanted next. Once I thought it was 
mine; for a great crashing shot came 
past me out of the darkness, spinning 
iny basket round like a top, and lodging 
fair in the hole I was mending. Scarce 
had I time to thank God for my escape, 
when the man next me uttered a cry 
and flung up his arms; and there he 
hung a moment, pinned to the stern by 
a cloth-yard arrow which pierced his 
ribs, belote he tumbled back, a dead 
man, into the sea. One after another 
of our comrades dropped, till at last it 
peemed to me Ludar and I alone were 

eft. 

“Humphrey,” he said, when at last 
we stood on deck, “T reckon we be 
almost quits with the King of Spain 
by now.” , 

“ Ay, indeed,” said I, “and I think 
further that they who dream of us far 
away need not despair, for assuredly 
Providence wants something more of us 
before we go under, else we had not 
been standing here.” 

But the ship's master angrily ordered 
us off to the forecastle, to look to the 


tackle of the bowsprit. This, but for 
the plunging of the vessel, was safe 
work compared with our labour on the 
poop, for here we were clear of the 
enemy’s shot. But Ludar and I were 
clumsy with the tackle, not being sea- 
men born, and on that account a trouble 
arose. For the fellow who overlooked 
our work chose not only to rate us by all 
the saints in the Spaniards’ calendar (te 
which he was welcome), but he pulled 
out a whip from under his coat and 
gave Ludar a crack with it, which laid 
open his cheek-bone, and well-nigh sent 
him backwards by the board. : 

Whereupon Ludar, seizing the whip 
with one hand and the fellow with the 
other, gave him such a lashing, as the 
wretch, maybe, wished he could give to 
any man himself; and when he had 
done that he threw the whip over- 
board. But the fellow’s howls and yells 
(for he had a great voice) soon brought 
a parcel of his mates around him, who, 
seeing him wallowing on the ground 
and pointing at Ludar and me, asked 
no questions, but set on us, with Spanish 
cries of “English curs !” 

So we two had a pretty time of it; 
and, but that we got our backs agains! 
a bulkhead and had our splicing tackle 
in our hands, we might have seen no 
more of that great sea-battle. We 
fought for our lives for five minutes or 
so, and then, so great became the up- 
roar, that up came some of the soldiera 
and an officer, who, seeing two men set 
upon by twenty, ordered every man to 
stand. 

The officer, as fortune would have it, 
was our old acquaintance, Captain 
Desmond, who demanded what the noise 
was all about. 

Whereupon the fellow whom Ludar 
had flogged hobbled up in a white heat, 
and proclaimed his wrongs to heaven 
and earth, accusing us of being on the 
Rata for treasonable purposes, and 
vowing, even, he had heard us plot to 
get at the powder and blow up the ship. 

Before we could say a word up came 
a messenger from the Don himself, 
who, on hearing tie story, ordered us 
to accompany him forthwith to his 
excellency. 

I could not help observing, as we 
marched abaft, the gloom which seemed 
to have fallen on the ship. Not that 
the gay young lordlings did not still 
swagger and laugh, but it seemed to 
me their mirth was more hollow than 
it had been ; and, when now and again 
a sullen shot out of the darkness be- 
hind whizzed through the rigging or 
rattled on the hull, they ground their 
teeth angrily, and raged in their grand 
Spanish style at the fate that kept 
them beyond arms’ length of the foe. 

Don Alonzo stood on the quarter- 
deck, gazing earnestly in the direction 
of his admiral’s lanthorns, and between 
whiles discussing some grave matter 
with the lieutenants. 

We si a long time before he had 
leisure to attend to us. Then he 
beckoned to the officer to bring us 
forward. When he saw who we were 
he knitted his brows and demanded to 
know the cause of the uproar in the 
forecastle. 

Whereupon Ludar, his face still 
streaming with blood, saluted, and said, 

“Master Don, yonder is one of your 
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lads” (pointing to the smarting 
Spaniard), “ 
of his Majesty 
own galley slaves, and struck me. I 
have chastised him, as he deserves, and 
thrown his whip ove: board. 
be a crime in your country, I pray 
you hang me at once, for 1 shall not 
promise not to do the same thing 
again to-morrow if he touches me. As 
fer my comrade here, he has done 
naught but help me defend myself 
from a score of your brave fellows 
whe thought it not unworthy of their 
henour to set on us two.” 

“That I so offerfded,” broke in I, 
rather foolishly, “is the fault of m, 


Sir Don. 

Then. the fellow whom Ludar had 
flogged suddenly found words, and 
breke out in a torrent of rage with his 
accusations, which grew as he went on, 
and bade fair—had he but had breath 
to make an end of them—to picture us 
as fiends indeed ! 

"Twas a fine sight, by the glare of the 
swinging lanthorns, to see Don Alonzo 
stand there, calm and grave, with the 
admirable curl of his lips deepening as 
the fellow raved himself out. 

When the story was done he turned 


who has mistaken a guest | 
your King for one of his : 


If that | 


bein, an, Englishman, not a Spaniard, | 


shortly on him and said something in 
Spanish, which sent the wretch slink- 
ing off with his tail between his legs—a 
pitiful object to behold, but for the 
scowl of hate he bestowed on Ludar 
and me in passing. 

“As for you, Sefior printer,” said Don 
Alonzo, turning contemptuously to me, 
“ you shall not make me_believe all 
Englishmen are boors. I commend 
the top of the mainmast to Sefior as a 
spot of Spanish territory where he may 
learn better manners. ir Ludar,”— 
and he turned to Ludar before I could 
say a word, his bearing changing to 
that of a gentleman who speaks to a 
gentleman,—“I desire a letter of im- 
port to reach the duke admiral by an 

01 


mourable hand. Will you take the 


cockboat and deliver it?” : 
This sudden compliment—for it was 
nothing short—staggered Ludar for a 


moment, and he looked quickly up to ! 


see if the Don were not trifling with 
him. But Don Alonzo was grave and 
serious. 

So Ludar said, shortly : 

“T will;” and the interview ended. 

It went sorely against my stomach 
then to have to mount to my perch in 
the main-tops, and I felt a Yitte hurt 
that Ludar had put in never a word on 


my behalf. I remember reflecting, as I 
slowly scrambled to my penance, how 
strange it was that for so small a differ- 
ence of demeanour I should be sent aloft. 
while Ludar was appointed to a task 


of honour. But understood _ not 
Spaniards, nor did I know much about 
gentlemen. 


At the foot of the mast Ludar came 


p. 

“ T am sorry for you, Humphrey,’ 
said he. “Yet you are like to get < 
better view of the fight than most. |] 
shall see you soon again if the waves are 
kind to me and the Englishman’s shot 
falls wide.” 

“Think you not he means to escape 
and get clear?” said I. “ Would I were 
with you !” 

“Humphrey, you were ever a fool, 
said he, gravely. “Expect me back soon 
and if I come not, ’twill not be my faul 
or yours. Get aloft, comrade, and kee) 
a good look-out.” 

so I went up very sadly. And pre 
sently from my high perch I heard th 
running ofa cord and the splash of oars 
and saw, on the pale water below me, : 
black shadow glide out from the ship’ 
side, and lose itself in the darkness. 


(To be continued.) 


PLUS D'HONNEUR QUE D'HONNEURS. 


A SUPPOSED INCIDENT IN THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 


By EpitH E. CuTHELL, 
Author of “The Grey Cavalier,” ete., ete. 


Te king had sat before the town for many a weary day, 
With all his host of horse and foot encamped in proud array ; 
And still the Paynim crescent held the Spanish host at bay. 


He gathered round him then his knights, the chivalry of Spain. 

“‘ How long shall Moslim triumph still our glorious scutcheons 
stain? 

How long like bloodhounds held at bay will ye content remain ? 


To-day my culverin’s iron teeth shall tear their bastions down ; 
Yo-night, oh flower of Christendom ! retrieve your old renown ! 


| 


To-night, when darkness wraps the earth, assault and take the | 


town! 


And he who first his banner plants upon the Paynim height, 
Him will I deem my stoutest lance, him call my bravest knight ; 
And titles, rich rewards, and lands, they shall be his by right.” 


Count Cabra and Don Isodor, in all the king's array, 
The first in every feat of arms and daring deeds were they, 
And each vied with the other for the honours of the day. 


Count Cabra and Don Isodor, each vowed within his breast 
That he would he the first to do King Ferdinand’s behest— 
The first upon the city walls to plant his waving crest. 


The thunder of the culverins has ceased ‘gainst Coin’s walls. 
On city doomed and crowded camp the quiet darkness falls, 
And the Spaniards muster for the fray although no trumpet calls, 


Count Cabra and Don Isodor, you might espy them each 
As now they cross the boggy moat, as now the walls they reach ; 
And, with their armed bands behind, they clamber up the breach. 


The sentry hears a rolling stone, the city wakes to life, 
And in the darkness of the night begins a deadly strife, 
Amid the ruins of the breach death and destruction rife. 


But onward yet and upward struggle the dauntless twain, 
Leading their gallant men-at-arms over the heaps of slain. 
The enemy is falling back—shout for the King and Spain ! 


Count Cabra or Don Isodor—which knight the first will be ? 
The race is close, the goal near won; men hold their breath to se 
But Cabra rushes on alone. The other—where is he ? 


Don Isodor was pressing up the height with eager stride, 


» When suddenly he heard a groan sound heavy at his side. 


His faithful squire fall sorely hurt behind him he descried. 


The knight one moment hesitates, then turns him swiftly round, 

And bends him o’er the fainting youth, to staunch his bleediz 
wound, 

Heedless of Cabra pressing on, heedless of aught around. 


With tender skill, as woman might, he stays the flowing gore; 
The dark eyes open and the youth returns to life once more, 
Just as a deafening Spanish shout proclaims the battle o’er. 


The Moslim flies—on Coin’s height cluster the Spanish band. 
His banner Cabra on the walls plants with victorious hand. 
His meed is now a rich reward of titles, honours, land. 


| The banner of Count Cabra waves proud on Coin’s height, 


But Isodor has ta’en his squire and borne him from the fight. 
Oh! King Fernando, judge between which is the truest knight! 


Bound for Henley Regatta.—‘Cookham Lock.” 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by H. CArFIERI. 
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A NIGHT IN AN “OGHI” WITH A WILD ELEPHANT. 


By R. M. KING, LATE OF H.M.8. BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


HAT is an ‘“‘oghi”? Well, it is a 

trap to catch elephants in, a pitfall 

dug in a forest where elephants roam, made 

deep enough and large enough to contain 

the unwieldy monster which been un- 
lucky enough to tumble into it. 

A very clumsy and cruel way of catching 
elephants it is, and I do not think it is 
allowed now to be practised in British 
India—at any rate, wherever the superin- 
tendent of elephant kheddas has authority 
to forbid it. But some twenty or twenty- 
five years ago it was a recognised mode of 
capture by the Hindustanis in the lower 
belt of the Himalayan forest, where the 
elephant still roamed wild. 

Year by year their numbers decrease, and 
it was mainly in the forests which formed 
the northern frontier of the kingdom of 
Oudh, and in the comparatively low ranges 
of hills which enclose the upland valley of 
Dheré Din, that they were found in such 
plenty as to make it worth the trouble and 
expense of trapping them. For, of course, 
it 1s some trouble to dig a pit ten or twelve 
feet deep and as many broad; and these 
pits must be numerous enough to give the 

unters a fair probability of the wily and 
timid beast coming across them and go re- 
warding their labour. 

The object is not, as in Africa, to kill 
the animal for meat and ivory, but to tame 
him as a beast of burden; so, when you 
calculate the great chances there are that, 
even when you have caught one, it may be 
seriously injured by the fall and so unfit 
for domesticated use, it will be seen that it 
is a considerable speculation to invest much 
trouble and time in this rude mode of 
slephant catching. It is now, as I have 
said, rarely, if ever, practised ; but I have 
seen the pits used not long before the time 
when I came across Ramzan Khan, who is 
the hero of the adventure which I propose 
to relate, 

During a short holiday from Civil duty 
in India in the North-West Provinces, I had 
joined a shooting-party in the Din. There 
were four of us sportsmen, each with a 
howdah elephant; and some dozen pad- 
elephants to beat the jungle and carry our 
game formed the forces at our disposal. 

Colonel Aymer, of H.M.’s —th, a very 
keen sportsman, who had not been long in 
India, and had certainly not acquired much 
knowledge in the vernacular language of 
the country, was one of the four guns ; but 
though extremely desirous of bagging his 
first tiger, he scarcely got sufficiently 
accustomed to the motion of his howdah to 
give him a decent chance of success—in this 
campaign, at any rate. 

“Do tell this fool of a mahout—Ram 
something, I can’t recollect his name— 
what ‘right’ and ‘left’ are in his lingo,” 
said he to me, after a more than usually 
intricate beat had ended in bringing 
Colonel Aymer a long way out of his 
proper position in the fine which we were 
frying to keep in a difficult piece of jungle. 
*T could have had a good shot at a spotted 
deer if this nigger had not gone the wrong 
side of a thick bit of grass a short way 
back, and as it was I missed both barrels, 
because I had to shoot to the right instead 
of the left from this wretched howdah.” 

Now the colonel’s ‘“‘Ram something” 
was Ramzan Khan, and what with the 
terror he was in from the wrathful soldier’s 
threats, and confusion of sounds (miscalled 
orders) which the colonel poured out at 
him, he was certainly not doing himself 
justice as an elephant driver. So I told 


™my driver to get on the colonel sahib's | 


elephant, and took Ramzan on mine, very | the side of the pit was big enough for m 


much to his relief, and a very decided , 


im) rovemene in nisis capacity for woth 

e & capil lay’s sport, ‘in; 
two tigers and Tpeveral eer, beaides pos. 
fow] and black partridge ; and were on our 
way back to camp when Ramzan Khan 
said to me: “It was just hereabouts I fell 
into the ‘ oghi.’” 

‘Fell into an elephant pit !” T exclaimed. 
“Did you hurt yourself?” 

‘‘The fall did not hurt me,” replied he; 
“but I was not the same man when I got 
out, and never have been since. There 
was a wild elephant in the pit, too!” 

“Never! Well, we must hear this epi- 
sode in your life, Ramzan. Come and tell 
us the story this evening.” 

Accordingly, after dinner, when we were 
all sitting under the shamiana, or awning 
in front of my tent, and a good wood fire 
was blazing to keep us warm, Ramzan 
Khan was sent for and told to seat himself 
by the blaze and ‘‘fire away.” 

* * * . 

‘*T was forage cutter to one of the Com- 
missioner sahib’s elephants some ten years 
ago or more, when we were out shooting 
in the Din, just as it might be now. 

“T used to ride on the crupper behind the 
master’s howdah and pick up game as he 
shot it, drive the ‘clephant on when speed 
was needed to follow up anything, and cut 
the boughs of the trees which caught the 
howdah in our way through the forest. 
For this last work [ had an English axe, 
which my master gave me. 

“*Well, we were following up a tiger 
which was, it was believed, wounded, and 
had got into a thick tangle of creepers, and 
I was standing at the side of the howdah 
cutting them to let us , when the tiger 
charged and the clep ant swung round, 
and to save myself I had to cling on as 
best I could. The next quarter of an hour 
was spent in fighting and killing that 
tiger ; when it was over I missed my axe, 
and on the way home I told my master 
where I thought I had dropped it—where 
the tiger had charged our elephant—and_ I 
thought I could easily find the place. So 
I slipped down the elephant’s hind-leg and 
set of to look for it. I got on very well 
for a while and found the place where we 
had killed the tiger, and worked back 
thence to the spot wnere he had charged, 
but I could not find the axe, and spent 
some time in convincing myself it was a 
hopeless search. 

“«The sun had set and I struck out for 
camp in a straight line across a risin; 
ground of forest, and had nearly reach 
open ground when—smack ! headlong I was 
down in a hole which I had not seen while 
breaking through some long grass 

‘(As soon as Trecovered From the fall and 
made sure no bones were broken, I made 
out that I was in a pit about ten or twelve 
feet deep and some ten feet broad at the 
bottom. Looking up I could see that the 
top was covered with young sal trees laid 
across and grass Jaid on them. No wonder 
T had not seen the trap—for now it flashed 
on me I was in a trap, an ‘oghi’ or elephant 
pitfall. Even then I was not much 


alarmed, for I thought that with my long | 
hunting-knife, which I had in my waist- ; 


band, I should be able to dig my way out 
somehow. So I set to work at a place 
where a big boulder protruded out of the 
side of the pit; and at last, though it took 
me longer than Thad expected, I did get it 


out. It was an enormous boulder, weigh- 


ing several maunds, and the hole it left in | 


to sit in. 

“TI would have given a good deal for ¢ 
drink of water when I had finished thi: 
part of my work, but there was no chance 
of that; so, plucking up courage to gu on 
I got up into the great hole out of whicl 
the boulder had come, and began to cu 
steps in the side of the pit. There wen 
some roots hanging down a good cubit’ 
length below the pit’s mouth, and if I cou 
reach them I might, I thought, scrambl 
out. 

“Well! I worked with a will, when- 
crash! down came, almost atop of me 
some animal, which began to struggle i 
the pit. Though I could see upwards ly 
the light of the moon, I could see nothin 
in the bottom of the pit, so I stood still t 
listen, and find out what animal it wa 
which had fallen in. It might, perhaps, b 
@ leopard or a wolf; either of them nast 
companions in such close quarters. Yo 
can fancy, then, my relief when I hear 
the bleat of a spotted doe. 

***Good luck,’ I thought, ‘to mak 
amends for my bad luck in falling into tt 
pit.’ It was almost worth while to spend 
night thus, if I could take home some goa 
venison in the morning. So I slippe 
down into the pit, and after a seve: 
struggle, mana, to cut the doe’s throi 
in proper Mussulman fashion—and_ on 
more I was the only living prisoner in m: 


it. 
ee Digging away again I made a kind 
slope up which I could wriggle, and w: 
getting on fairly well, when in an interv 
of rest I heard the pattering of feet abo 
in the dead leaves—then grunting, and 
knew some wild pigs—the unclean beasts 
were going by. Allah! how I prayed th 
none of them might fall into my priso: 
No danger, however, of that. he he 
Battered on, and I could hear the grun 

lie away in the distance. They were « 
to the sugar-cane fields in the valley or 
the ashar fields, and I breathed freely on 
more and fell to work again. 

“‘T must have been dozing on my bould 
where I sat to rest at times, and I was qui 
cold, when I woke from a noise. T. 
pigs again, and no mistake! Such a grur 
ing, sav: and loud, as when swine a 
frightened and angry. Something had e' 
dently alarmed them, and I soon heard o 

ueak lustily, and then asavage grow! a 
a low roar, which told me plainly enou, 
that a tiger had sprung on one and w 
killing it. The herd began grunting st 
more fiercely and ran together, and the 
apparently, moved towards their squeaki 
brother and back again, and all the no 
and confusion was at its height when a 
in its terror came right into the pit and | 
a crashing fall to the bottom: How 
skipped on to my boulder and crept intot 
hole, now, luckily, big enough to hide | 
pretty well and high enough to be ont 
the pig's reach! 1 crept in and lay still 
a toad 


“« The pig had been rather dazed by { 
fall, but it gradually recovered, and bef: 
long began grunting in a half-savage, hi 
frightened way. I could tell, too, from i 
noise and churning of his tusks that it v 
a big boar. 

‘The brute soon got wind of the dead d 
and the smell of the blood seemed to wi 
it up into a state of fury. It would mo 
and then stand and listen, and give gr 
sighs and grunts, and churn the foam in 
jaws in a manoer perfectly horrible to he 
Softly I began to try and dig my hole a lit 
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deper into the side of the pit, for I had 
last all hope of getting out ; but I could not 
belp making noise enough to attract the | 
War's attention, and he got very uneasy, | 
and getting scent of me showed unmistak- | 
sblesigns of fight. He charged at me and { 
rared up to reach me, and I struck at him 
vith my knife to keep him off. I suppose 
Iwounded him, for he at length gave over 
attacking me and stood sentry below till I 
should quit my stronghold. I was not 
likely to do this, but it was almnnse eA bad 
w slay cram up in my hiding-place, 
shile every ER I made caused the 
bur to give threatening grunts like signals 
afresh attack. 

“Towards dawn I heard shots and then | 
shouts at_a distance. They were the | 
tres of villagers driving back elephants 
vhich had got among their sugar-canes. 
This went on for some time—now more, 
tow less—and I began to feel very sleepy, 
vheo I was aroused by the noise and shaking 
oi the earth all round and above me, an 
the crashing of branches caused by the 
herd of elephants hurrying to the hills. 

“Before I had time to be much fright- 
med, smash came an elephant down into 
the pitfall. Oh! the dust, the noise, the 
eaking of boughs, and rattling of stones, 
tll the huge beast had done struggling and 
vas upright on his feet ! 

“Luckily his rear was towards me, and 
thee was not room for him to turn about 
in The first thing the enraged monster i 
did was to discover and kill the boar, 
stich he did by furious forward kicks , 
vith his hind fegs and trampling with | 
tis fore feet, and this he continued long d 
vter the beast was stone-dead. My turn 
xxt, thought I, and imagined how the 
i felt while being smashed up in his 
eu pit. I should soon know the sen- 


“The elephant must have scented me, for 
he got very uneasy and turned his trunk in 
all directions, snuffing the tainted air, and 
I could see his huge hind quarters (which I 
could have touched with my hand) trying 
to turn round and bring his head to my 
side of the pit. It was, apparently, only a 
question of time. He would soon have 
battered down enough of the side to get 
room to turn, and once his trunk pene- 
trated the recess I hid in, it was all uw 
with Ramzan Khan. Drawn like a jack: 
out of his hole, I should soon be a shape- 
less lump in company with the wild boar ! 

“The chance, the only chance now was 
that the owner of the pit might come 

uickly and get me or the elephant out. 

ut, I retlected, sometimes an elephant 
was intentionally left in an ‘oghi’ for a 
day or two till hunger and thirst had 
somewhat weakened him. It was thus an 
even chance that the pit was not visited 
for a day or two—and there was an end of 


e. 

“But fortune favoured me—my kismet 
was a lucky one. It was now daybreak, 
and soon daylight, and I could see that I 
was hemmed in by a monstrous male ele- 
phant with a fine pair of tusks. But hark! 
surely I heard men’s voices. Yes; dis- 
tinctly I heard men shouting to each other 
as they followed up the track of the 
retreating elephants. You may imagine 
how intently I listened. Would they come 
to my pit or no? They came nearer and 
nearer, and at last, thank God, they came 
to the very edge of the pit. I could hear 
their exclamations of joy at the capture of 
such a prize. I could hear them describe 
his bulk and height, his tusks, and his 
angry eye, which gave me small hope of 
escape if he could get at me. 

“*Meanwhile, chattering and laughing 
as they did it, they cleared away the 


boughs, , and other litter which en- 
cumbered the mouth of the pit; and when 
they had done this and were quiet for a 
moment, I ventured to make myself heard 
in the smallest of voices. 

“When they had got over their astonish- 
ment at hearing a man speaking from the- 
pit and understood where I was, they pro- 
mised to get me out as soon as ible. 

“1 begged first for a drink of water, and 
after a bit they let down a ota full in front 
of my cave, which I drank to the last drop, 
and could have wished for more. I felt my 
life come back to me again. 

“They then began to arrange for my 
escape. They had their spears with them, 
and the man who had brought the water: 
had brought also a rope. They prodded. 
the elephant to get his hind-quarters away 
from my cave, and at the same time to pre- 
vent his coming right round so as to face- 
me. Then they let down the rope, and I- 
tied it under my arms and swung out of my 
cave, and, brushing against the frightened: 
beast, I was drawn up and laid on the 
ground. There I fainted away, but soon 
came to myself again ; yet I never got over 
the effects of that adventure. One night in 
the ‘oghi’ added twenty years to my life. 
I became grey-haired, ond for some time I 
used to dream of the pitfall, and talk in my 
sleep about wild pigs and wild elephants, 
and now I get muddle-headed when the 
colonel sahib is angry with me.” 

** And I don’t wonder at it,” said Colonel 
Aymer, when the concluding sentences of 
Ramzan’s story was explained tohim. “L 
dare say my Hindustani has something to- 
do with confusing his intellect. ere,. 
Ramzan, is baksheesh for your story, and. 
good night.” 

The old mahout salaamed low and dis- 
appeared. 

(THE END.) 


THE BOYHOOD OF JOHN ERICSSON. 


S the 8th of March last, in New ; 
York City, there died one of the 
greatest inventors of modern times. 

Inan obscure village of Central Sweden 
there has been for years a monument | 
“ his memory. It is a strange sort of 
tonument, being merely a pyramid of iron 
or, on one side of which is the following 
tneription : 

“In a miner's hut at Langbanshyttan 
rere born the two brothers, Nils Ericsson, 
Jamary 3ist, 1802, and John Er n, 
Jaly 31st, 1803, both of whom have served 
ud honoured their native land. Their 
‘ay through work to knowlede and last- 
ing fame is open for every Swedish youth.” 

And the other side has been used by the 

rifty Swedes as a, guide post, and bears 

e significant inseription :— 

“To the School House.” : 

A remarkable hint as to the most pro- | 
le means by which such eminence is to 

obtained ! 

The boys were the sons of Olof Ericsson, 
4Swedish miner, whose relatives had lost 
ll their fortane in minin; speculations, so 
‘hat all he had to give his sons was the 
valthy but somewhat painful inheritance 
“ poverty. Im fact, the earliest thin 

hn could remember was the having al 
family effects swept off py the sheriff 

Petes his father could have a fresh | 


tt 


wt Nils Ericsson we need not say much. 

¢ roxe to be Baron Ericason, Colone: of 
neers, and organiser of the Swedish 

ape of canals and railroads, a local 

celebrity of great eminence, in fact; while | 


' broken needle. 


the fame of his brother grew to be world- 
yer ingecioas: boy' plays 

ohn was an ingenious y, playin; 
about the mines and mills, ad busting 
himself, after school hours, in making 
many models with the inevitable single- 
bladed knife. When he was nine years 
old his great effort was a saw-mill with 
wouden frames, a jagged watch-spring for 
a saw, and a tin spoon melted and recast 
asacrank! Before he was eleven he had 
become an expert draughtsman and the 
owner of many model machines and phi- 
losophical instruments, all of his own 
mak 


Ww fin a@ year came his opportunity. 
His father had obtained employment under 
Count Platen in making one of the Swedish 
canals, and took his son with him into the 
depths of the pinewoods, where much of 
the timber was to be cut. It occurred to 
John’s inventive mind that much labour 
would be saved if a certain pumping 
engine could be worked by a windmill, and 
he set to work on the necessary plans. 

He had no mathematical instruments 
with him, and so he had to make what he 
wanted. His compasses he cut out of 
birchwood, and for the points he used a 
A pair of steel tweezers 
filed down made a workable drawing-pen. 
His mother’s fur cloak gave hairs for his 
paint brushes. 

The plans were beautifully drawn. One 
difficulty there was which had not been 
provided inst. John had never seen 
the inside of a windmill, and_had to invent 
all that part for himself. When he had 


nearly finished, it occurred to him that his: 
mill would only work when the wind was 
in one direction. His father suggested a 
ball-and-socket joint, and this put matters- 


Baht. 

'o get the authorisation for the con- 
struction the plans were shown to Count 
Platen, and the little engineer was sent 
for. 

“Well, my boy,” said the Count, ‘‘go 
on as you have begun, and you will one 
day produce something extraordinary. And 
meanwhile we must do something for you.” 

And so John. Ericsson, aged not quite 
twelve, was appointed a cadet in the corps 
of Swedish engineers, and started on canal. 
work, 

He was first employed in running the 
levels. A queer little leveller he must have: 
been! He was not tall enough to look 
through the theodolite, so that a man was. 
specially told off to carry a stool for him to 
stand on, and, perched on this stool, he 
took his observations. In a few months 
John was in a better position. The work 
was all done by soldiers, and he had to 
find employment for six hundred men all 
through the summer ; and in the winter he 
was busy with the plans and drawings for 
the work of next year. 

When he was sixteen he was appointed 
an ensign in the Swedish army; and he 
had to pass an examination, in the course 
of which it was discovered that he knew 
Euclid by heart. Proposition after pro- 
postion was tried, and it was found that 

e knew them all verbatim. This remark- 
able ensign did not wait long for promo- 
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‘tion. At seventeen he was a lieutenant; 
two years or so afterwards he was a 
taptain, and military surveyor of the 
sorthern highlands of Sweden. The mili- 
tary archives still contain maps of over 
fifty square miles of territory drawn by 
him when working in this position. 

In connection with Major Pentz, he was 
engaged on the great book on canals ; his 

tof the work was to furnish the sixty- 
four sheets of engraved plates. All of them 
he drew and engraved. To engrave them 
it seemed to him that much labour would 
be saved by an engraving-machine, which 
he forthwith set to work to invent and con- 
struct. And at other mechanical inventions 
he was constantly employed. One of his 
inventions was the “ flame ” engine, a small 
apparatus worked by the heat products of 
inewood as a substitute for steam. This 
lame engine was the predecessor of the hot- 
air engine which was to come. 

In 1826 he tired of soldiering and the 
limited horizon of Sweden, and, resigning 
this commission in the army, he came to 
London with very little with him except his 
sideas. He arrived in May, and stayed with 
us thirteen years, during which time he 
patented forty inventions. His flame en- 
gine was tried with coals, but the heat from 
coals is far fiercer than that from pine- 
shavings, and the first trial resulted in the 
melting of the working parts of his model, 
130 the flame engine was for a time laid 
aside. In 1829 he heard of the prize for a 
locomotive offered by the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. The news reached 
him seven weeks before the trial, and in 
that time he invented and built the Novelty, 
which would perhaps have had more success 
if it had been put together in less haste. 

The great trial of the engines took place 
«at Rainhill on the 6th of October, over a 
course two miles in length. It was the first 
and only railway race on record. The 
ground was as crowded as if the Derby was 
to be run for; there was & grand stand for 
the ladies, and among the crowd were all 
the leading engineers and mechanicians of 
the day. The starters were Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Ericsson’s Novelty, Mr. Hack- 
worth’s Sanspareil, Messrs. Stephenson 
and Co~’s Rocket, and Mr. Burstall’s Perse- 
verance. The contest really lay between 
the Novelty and the Rocket; the others 
were, sportingly, “not in it.” The Novelty 
had a bellows draught and winding-flue 
‘boiler. The Rocket had a tubular boiler 
and a steam blast. The Novelty was a 
light engine, very lightly built, andy weighed 
vunderfour tons ; the Rocket was thoroughly 
well built, and weighed nearly seven tons 
and a half. The Novelty proved to be the 
fastest engine, but the ket drew the 
heaviest load. The Novelty broke its bel- 
lows and started its joints, and Ericsson 
found full employment tinkering up petty 
repairs, while the Rocket puffed awa: 
merrily backwards and forwards as soun 
asa bell. It was a cruel disappointment 
for the Swede, but there can be no doubt 
the best engine won. Those who wish to 
see the winner will find the Rocket at rest 
in the South Kensington Patent Museum. 

And so Ericsson returned to his work as 
inventor-in-general and busied himself with 
file-cutting ‘devices, and sounding appara- 
tuses, and hydrostatic weighing-machines, 
and salt-making machines, and pumping- 
engines, and rotary steam-engines, and arti- 
ficial boiler-draughts, and such-like and so- 
forth, until in 1839 he came before the world 
as the introducer of a practical method of 
screw propulsion. 

His model of the first screw-boat is worth 
a note. It was a model yacht two feet 
over all, fitted with a small engine. But, 
like all owners of model steamers, he found 
the difficulty of the satisfactory boiler. He 
therefore took the boiler out of the craft 


altogether. He made a circular bath, in 
which he set his boat afloat, and from a 
steam boiler close by he led a pipe to the 
centre of the bath, and with a ball-and- 
socket joint he fitted a pipe on to this, 
which fe also fitted on to his engine, so 
that as soon as the steam was turned on 
the boat carried the small arm round and 
round with it, and was worked all the time 
at full pressure. 

Having succeeded with the model, he 
tried on a larger scale. He built a boat 
40 feet by 8, and fitted her with machinery, 
and in that wonderfully fertile year, 1837, 
he appeared afloat in her, to the wonder of 
the watermen of the Thames. She was 
called the Francis B. Ogden, after the 
American consul at Liverpool, whose ac- 

uaintance Ericsson had made probably at 

inhill ; but among the Thames people 
she was known as the Flying Devil, from 
the remarkable speed she showed without 
any visible means of propulsion. So obvious 
was her rapid progression, and so out of 
danger was her propeller, that the Board of 
Admiralty consented to have their bar; 
towed on the Thames by the Francis B. 
Ogden. On the appointed day the barge, 
containing Sir Charles Adam, First Lord, 
Sir William Symonds, of Symondite fame, 
Sir Edward Parry, the Arctic Navigator, 
and Captain Beaufort, of the Medal, pro- 
vided with a boat's crew of oarsmen in case 
of a breakdown, was taken in charge by 
Ericsson, and, lashed alongside the tug, hur- 
ried to Millwall and back at a rate which 
seemed rather alarming. The table was 
covered with the plans of the machinery, 
but “my lords” never looked at them; an 
initial ditticulty had suggested itself to 
them which settled the matter at once as 
far as they were concerned! Sir William 
Symonds, the great naval architect of his 
day, oracularly announced that ‘It was 
impossible to steer a ship which had a 
screw at the stern,” and so, and so, and so. 
In short, there was an end of the matter, 
and Ericsson was so disgusted that he 

ked up his belongings and shook the 

‘nglish dust off his feet for ever. 

e had made friends with Captain Robert 
F, Stockton, of the United States navy, 
who saw that if the British Government did 
not appreciate the screw the American Go- 
vernment would, and soon after Ericsson’s 
arrival in the States he was set to work on 
@ new frigate called the Princeton, in which 
the screw was the chief feature. Never 
was there a man-of-war with so many new 
inventions on board—such as telescopic fun- 
nel, range finders, gun locks, gun carriages 
—and nearly all of them proving successes. 
Soon afterwards he designed the Pomone, the 
first screw vessel in the French navy. Mean- 
while Francis Smith, who had taken out a 
patent in 1836, just prior to Ericsson, had 
uilt the Archimedes, and in 1845 the Rat- 
tler, built in the United States, was tried 
and approved by our Board of Admiralty, 
who had taken eight years to discover that 
a screw steamer could be steered in the 
same way as any other ship. 

In 1829 Ericsson had designed a steam 
fire-engine, and on reaching the States he 
set to work on another, which became quite 
famous in its way, and brought a gold 
medal to the inventor, who as soon as the 
Princeton was out of hand took up in 
earnest with his caloric engine. So far did 
this advance in time that in 1851 he built a 
2,000-ton ship, in which the caloric engine 
took the place of the usual steam arrange- 


ment, and on her he made the trip from 
New York te Washington. But the caloric 
engine on a large scale has not yet proved 
worth the trouble spent on it, though on a 
small scale over five hundred are in use in 
the States, forty of them driving the print- 
ing machinery for newspapers. 
uring the American war Ericsson came 
brilliantly to the front. The Merrimac 
appeared on the scene, and caused quite a 
ic among the Northern navy men. 
ricsson came to the rescue. He had his 
invention ready—the Monitor, and obtained 
permission ‘to build the craft he had de- 
signed. It was ‘‘a cheese-box on a raft,” 
and the idea was received at first with de- 
rision, but opinion soon changed when she 

‘ot towork. She did not take long to build. 
The day Ericsson received the order her 
keel plate was laid out, and she was ready 
in a hundred days. Ericsson did all the 
drawings, and so carefully were they mace 
that though the work was divided amon; 
three different firms, yet the parts fitte 
together like watchwork. As soon as the 
Monitor was afloat, and long before she was 
paid for, she was off to fight the Merrimac, 
and prove the success of the cupola as a 
means of defence. 

Lateron Ericsson invented his torpedo boat 
the Destroyer, which as yet has not been 
tried in action. During his later years he 
was engaged in perfecting his sun-motor. 
In this the heat is concentrated by means 
of a rectangular trough having a curved 
bottom lined with polished plates reflecting 
the solar rays towards a cylindrical heater 
placed longitudinally above the trough, and 
containing steam or air to give the driving 
power. 

A few words as to his manner of life may 
not be uninteresting. He went to bed at 
midnight. He was called every morning at 
6.40 and rose at seven, when he gave himself 
a good hard rub over with dry towels. Then 
he took a vigorous scouring in his bath with 
cold water; and in summer time the bath 
was improved by the addition of some 
crushed ice to make it cool. After the bath 
gymnastics were indulged in, and at nine 
o'clock he dressed and descended to break- 
fast. The breakfast was not an elaborate 
one ; it consisted of tea with plenty of milk, 
two or three poached eggs, and some dry 
brown bread made in a way of his own 
invention. At ten he was in his study, 
where he worked straight away till four 
o'clock, when he had his dinner. Dinner 
was a simple affair: an ounce of cooked 
meat, some vegetables, and bread and tea 
as before—nothing else, except, perhaps, 
some iced water, which he used to drink 
the quart nearly allday long. Atsix o’cloc 
he was back in his study working till ten, 
when he went out for a two hours’ walk. 

That was the day’s routine in his later 
years. He accepted no invitations and he 
gave none. He never took but two mealsa 
day; he never smoked; he never sat or 
slept in a room with the window shut; and 
he never touched intoxicating liquors. He 
had married, but had no family, and his 
wife died many years ago, so that he lived 
alone in the world, his only relatives being 
his nephews and nieces. 

The Swedes are very properly proud of 
him. Only recently they erecte ‘what they 
facetiously termed ‘a birth certificate” in 
his honour. This birth certificate weighs 
80,000 Ib. ; it is a block of granite eighteen 
feet high placed in front of the humble 
miner's cottaye in which he was born. 


POWDER AND SHOT. 
By CouLson KERNAHAN, F.R.G.S. 


OF CRICKET: A TRIOLET. 


I STEPPED in to drive, 
And the umpire said, “ Out, sir!” 
Being last of the hive, 
I stepped in to drive, 
For we wanted but five, 
And had made ‘em, no doubt, sir,” 
tt I stepped in to drive, 
‘And the umpire said, “Out, sir!” 


OF RIDING. 


I sarD I could ride, 

And they brought me “Red Ruin!" 
Did they know that I lied? 
(I said I could ride) 
When to mount him I tried, 

Through the window I flew in; 
I sald I could ride, 

And they bronght me “Red Ruin!” 


OF HUNTING. 


NELL “took” the deep ditch, 
And I couldn't decline it. 

She rose like a witch, 

And “took” the deep ditch ; 

I missed—“ ink” or “‘ pitch” 
Would fail to define it; 

Nell took the deep ditch, 

And I couldn't decline it! 


Storking and Talking; or, the Dinner that would not Wait! 
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‘A LTHOUGH a very small proportion of 
my readers may feel anxious to learn 

the telegraph, yet there are very few of 
them who will not be called upon to have 
some transactions with the department, 
sooner or later ; and it is indeed correct to 
remark that an individual who can calmly 
and coolly write out, under pressure of 
great excitement, a comprehensive yet con- 
cise telegray hh message, is a rara avis. 
So that the boy who can show “his folks” 
how to do this, should occasion arise—and 
-it can never be said when occasion may not 
-arise—will deserve a compliment. There 
really is not much difficulty in this if you 
will only bear in mind a few simple rules 
for guidance. Every word, whether in the 
:address or text, is charged one halfpenny, 
with a minimum charge of sixpence. Words 
may be written in any language; but all 
unintelligible combinations of letters are 
-counted at the rate of five letters to a word. 
Inverted commas, underlining, and bracket- 
ting, are charged at the rate of two extra 
words for each group of words so under- 
‘lined, etc. Figures are counted at the rate 
-of five to a word. The oblique stroke / used 
-with figures (e.g., 216/547) counts as a word 
unless it is to denote money (¢.g., 
216/5/4), when it is reckoned as a figure ; 
+30 that 216/547 is three words, whilst 
.216/5/4 is only two. In the same way the 
:full stop only counts as a figure when used 
‘to denote time (¢.g., 12.35). The horizontal 
bar, used in fractions (¢.g., $4), is counted 


.as a figure. 

If Mr Jones is a sugar merchant, and his 
customer, Mr. Brown, a grocer, wishes to 
telegraph to him to send ten bags of sugar 
by Loudon and North-Western Railway, 
he need never write it ‘‘L. and N. W. R.,” 
which would count as five words; but 
simply write ‘‘ Ten bags sugar Inwry off to- 
day certain,” in which case ‘‘Inwry ” being 
-an unintelligible (as far as the department 
is coneertied) combination, not exceeding 
five letters, would pass as one word. 

The names of towns and villages are 
entitled to go as single words whatever their 
length; but the names of places in towns 
sare cha according to the number of 
words which they contain. For example : 
‘‘ Melton Mowbray,” ‘ Hinton- on -the- 
Green,” ‘‘ Newcastle - under- Lyme,” are 
each entitled to go as one word. But 
“Kensal Green, London,” ‘‘ St. Martin’s-le- 
“Grand,” ‘King’s Cross Station,” are each 
three words. The ‘‘St.,” when written 
attached to another word, is not charged 
extra ; but if written in full, ‘‘ Saint,” it is 
charged as a word. 

Again, double words, which in the com- 
mon usage of the language are written 
together, or coupled with a hyphen, such 
as ‘lieutenant - colonel,” ‘fifty - five,” 
“‘watch-maker,” etc., etc., are entitled to 
go as single words ; but proper names, such 
as ‘Smith-Jones,” ‘ Knatchbull-Huges- 
sen,” ete., are counted according to the 
number of words which form part of them. 

Now, here is an example of how much 
information can be telegraphed for sixpence : 
“Constantine, fifty-six, Briggate, Liver- 

ol. Mother dangerous come meet 12.35 
rom Liverpool wire ;” which is far more 
businesslike than to say, ‘‘Mr. W. Con- 
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PART III. 


stantine, 56, Briggate, Liverpool. Mother is 
dangerously ill, please come at once, will 
meet 12.35 train from Liverpool, wire if 
you will come.” Of course, if the sender of 
the telegram has plenty of money to throw 
away, well and guvod; in that case by all 
means spin out the message as much as 
possible. Notice the ‘556” written as a 
word—“ fifty-six ;” the object of this is to 
guard against an error in the transmission 
of figures, and thus prevent any consequent 
delay. A slip of the finger would convert 
it into ‘46,” or several other figures, thereby 
perhaps necessitating non-delivery and 
serious delay. Where it is possible, always 
send words in preference to figures, since 
the signals for all figures are very similar, 
and errors in them are far more frequent 
than in words. 

When you hand in a telegram at an office 
the first thing the counter-clerk will do is 
to read it through, count up, and insert the 
number of words and the charge. Whilst 
you are fumbling in your pocket for the 
money he will insert the ‘ prefix,” the 
“code,” the name of his office, and ‘ser- 
vice instructions ” (if any). The ‘ prefix” 
is to enable the clerk at the office to which 
the message is about to be sent to know 
what sort of form it is to be written on— 
there being, of course, different forms for 
“‘service” telegrams, for ‘transmitted ” 
telegrams (telegrams, that is, to be sent on 
again by wire), and telegrams for delivery 
by. messenger. The ‘code ” is the time at 
which you hand it over the counter ; this is 
signalled in letters, according to a code in 
use throughout the department, and is 
translated when the message reaches ite 
destination, The ‘‘service instructions ” 


TELEGRAMS AND TELEGRAPHING. 


are merely any particulars needful for the | 


delivering office—as, for instance, whether 
you have paid any porterage, or paid for the 
reply, etc. Then he hands you the neces- 
sary stamps, which you affix, and leave the 
office. When you have gone the stamps are 
obliterated and the message numbered, and 
passed on to the instrument to be signalled. 

Every office has an official name ; for in- 
stance, London is TS., Liverpool LV., Bir- 
mingham BM., Wolverhampton WV., and 
so on, most of the smaller offices having 
three letters to their name. Suppose, now, 
your message is handed in at Liverpool to 
go to Wolverhampton. The clerk in charge 
of the Wolverhampton circuit, when the 
message is handed to him, will signal WV. 
three times, followed by the letter V and 
the name of his own office, thus—WV. WV. 
WV. V. LV. His fellow-telegraphist at 
Wolverhampton will reply WV. G. (the 
“g” meaning ‘‘go on”). The message is 
then signalled in the following order: Pre- 
fix, code time, office of origin, service in- 
structions (if any), number of words, ad- 
dress to, text, aldress from (if any). If the 
receiving-clerk misses a word he stops the 
instrument and gives the last word which 
he has written down. The message being 
completed, the Wolverhampton clerk will 
first see whether he has the right number of 
words; and, if so, whether what he has 
written down appears to be correct. If so, 
he will say RD., meaning ‘‘ received ;” the 
Liverpool clerk will say KT., meaning 
“right,” and signalling ceases. If, how- 


ever, the clerk at Wolverhampton finds 
that he has too'many or too few words he 
says so, and the clerk at Liverpool siynals 
the first letter of each word until the error 
is discovered. It will thus be seen how 
careful the Post Office is to guard against 
irregularities of every description. 

It is not only with ordinary public tele- 
grams that the Post Office has to deal ex- 
tensively, there is an enormous amount of 
work in connection with its own service and 
that of other Government departments, in 
addition to the tremendous “ press-work ” 
and the extensive number of railway mes- 
sages which the department undertakes to 
transmit. 

In order to meet the heavy strain of press 
teleyrams wires have been aid connecting 
all the great towns of the country, for press- 
work only. When there has been a great 
event the news is sent along one wire to 
several of them simultaneously, thereby 
saving an enormous amount of trouble and 
time. Take up any provincial morning 
paper and look at the news in it; reflect 
that every item contained in it has been 
telegraphed during the preceding twenty- 
four hours to every important paper in the 
country, and you will get a lig ht idea of 
what press-telegraphing consists. 

But we have by no means reached perfec- 
tion ; we are still making new discoveries. 
At the same time, is it generally known 
how far we have already progressed? Is it 
known that we are regularly (on busy cir- 
cuits) sending or receiving, or both, six 
messages simultaneously by one wire? Yet 
it isso. It has been found possible to have 
one wire with six branches at each end, at 
which six different clerks may work. I do 
not propose to explain how it is dune, the 
system is tov complicated and lengthy to be 


entered upon here. Nevertheless I state 
the fact. 
There are numberless other points of 


interest connected with the telegraphic 
system; I will, however, only refer to one 
more, and that is the signalling of time. 
Every morning, by means of the long-dis- 
tance wires, at ten o'clock, the exact time 
is signalled from Greenwich to every office 
in the kingdom. If, then, you wish to re- 
gulate your watch, go to the nearest tele- 
graph-office at two minutes to ten o'clock 
any morning, and if you could read the 
‘‘sounder” you would hear the word 
“time” called twice or thrice, as a signal 
to cease work ; and exactly at ten o’clock 
the signals would come ry - —.,the— 


E } 
(signal for T) being exactly ten o’clock te 
the second, Greenwich time. 

I trust these few remarks may prove of 
interest to the readers of the Bor’s Own 
Paper. The subject is so complicated and 
extensive that it 1s difficult to Know where 
to begin and where to leave off. But if any 
are desirous of onally investigating the 
practical working of the telegraph, they 
may casily do so by applying to the Secre- 
tary to Her Majesty's ostmaster-General, 
in London, or any head postmaster in the 
provinces : when, under certain conditions, 
any individual of respectability may have 
an opportunity of seeing fer himself the 
wonders of the electric telegraph. 


THE END. 
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OUR VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR WORK. 


{ae oldest authorised volunteer force in 
this country is the Honourable Artil- 
Company of the City of London, 
those cl ry of incorporation dates from 
he 25th of August, 1537. During the 
imada time there was much volunteering, 
sof course there was during the Parlia- 
tary Wars of Charles the First. But 
isaacient history ; the modern style of 
wlanteering is no older than the long war 
ith France. The French preparations to 
avade this country, about 1794, and also 
n 1803, provoked the inevitable reply, and 
volunteers took to arms in such numbers, 
hat nearly half a million were reported to 
¢ efficient enough to be reckoned on in 
we of need. When the scare was over, 
bwever, the force fell away, and in ten or 
ifteen years it had disappeared, and there 
xa a long period of fancied security. 
bout 1857 the state of the national de- 
ces again came under discussion, and 
ks once mare became anxious about their 
hs and homes. The Victoria Rifles— 
‘ill in existence as the Ist Middlesex R.V. 
-and one or two other corps were formed, 
oi from this time the movement spread. 
In 1859 the Government of the day took 
wtice of the efforts that were being made 
provide a new defensive force, and gave 
cuniary support, and by tae end of that 
ar many thousand men had been en- 
led. After a preliminary period of about 
iar years an Act of Parliament relating to 
te foree was » which was supple- 
vented by another in 1869, and these, with 
te Regulation of the Forces Act of 1871 
ad certain Orders in Council, constitute 
te laws by which the Volunteer Army is 
aremmed, saat enough of history; let us 
ome to the immediate subject of this 
wtle—how are the volunteer ranks 
atered, and what is the life in them like? 
Having chosen the regiment he desires 
join, the would-be recruit presents him- 


elf at its headquarters. Should he wish | 


iw any information regarding the service, 
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ae can obtain it at the headquarters, free 
of charge. One very important question 
he will have to ask himself at the outset is 
what expenses he will be able to bear. 

The cost of volunteering—that is, cost to 
the private—differs in the various corps, 
the Honourable Artillery Company being 
the most expensive ; but the efficiency of a 
corps in no way depends on its costliness 
to the members. Some regiments supply 
uniforms, etc., all free, whilst in others 
the cost of the unifotm and a small annual 
subscription have to be paid by aspirin, 
citizen soldiers. These last corps, whic! 
are some of the best known, and most 
efficient, are those to which I should re- 
commend any intending recruit. 

In more than one the cost of uniform is 
twenty-five shillings, and the annual sub- 
scription is five shillings. Some are about 
double this, but the amount does not in- 
clude helmet, cap, leggings, belts, etc., 
which are only issued for the term of years 
signed for, nor haversack or water-bottle, 
which are paid for in the corps of ‘‘ saints” 
to which I belong. Overcoats are a vexed 

uestion, many men objecting to pay for 
them and corps being unable to supply them 
free. This is now, however, in some cases 
compromised by the men signing for an 
extra year’s service in consideration of an 
overcoat being added to their regimental 
outfit. 

Many public offices, colleges, and some 

rofessions have corps recruited exclusively 
trom those engaged in them, such as the 
Bank of England, Civil Service, Oxford 
University, etc., and where their numbers 
| do not warrant a separate corps they form 
companies of the corps located in their 
| vicinity. To many regiments cadet corps 
are attached, and these are a splendid school 
| for future volunteers, the boys being drilled 
in all respects as their older comrades of the 
parent corps. The London Rifle Brigade is 
a good sample of this system, it having com- 
panies of cadets, one being recruited from 


the City of London School, another from the 
University College School, and others in the 
usual manner. Youths are eligible between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen, and must 
be over five feet in height. The annual 
subscription is 5s., the cost of uniform on 
joining is £2 Cadets attend all dress 

rades of the regiments to which they be- 
fon , and in addition have their own special 
drills. 

The standard of height for volunteer corps 
is now five feet six inches and the chest 
measurement thirty-six inches, but in spe- 
cial cases, such as young men likely to in- 
crease in height and otherwise eligible, a 

deal of consideration is shown. 

soon as the dimension question is settled, 
the recruit has to till up a form in which he 
states his full name and address, his 
business address, his age, his trade, and 
his employer’s name, and mentions any 
regiment, regular, militia, or volunteer, 
in which he may have previously served, 
and if he voluntarily resigned or was dis- 
missed such service. Having filled in this 
form, he takes the oath of allegiance, 
signing it in the presence of a witness, and 
taking it in affidavit fashion before a ma- 
gistrate or officer. The oath is not a very 
formidable affair. It simply reads, “I do 
sincerely promise and swear that I will be 
faithful and bear true allegiance to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and suc- 
cessors, and that I will faithfully serve her 
Majesty in any part of Great Britain for the 
defence of the same against all her enemies 
and opposers whatsoever, according to the 
conditions of my service.” 

The signed oath is then attested by the 
magistrate, and a description of the recruit 
is filled in on the same paper, which states 
his apparent age, his height, and his chest 
measurement, and the form is completed by 
the adjutant’s certificate at the foot, that 
the recruit has been regularly enrolled and 
numbered. 

(To be continued.) 


(Continued from page 607.) 


BLACK. 


ddd 


| WHITE. | 


ft h 


3+5=0 ploces. 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 
1115+, 05; 2, N add 


CHESS FOR BEGINNERS 
PART IV. 


BLACK 


c ad e z h 
White T+4=5 pleces. 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


It is tine play to block the black K with 
his own men. — The mates here are pure. 
1, Ld4 t, M a4; 2, © fat. 
N d4; 2, Ocdt2. 


Quiet moves, those in which White does 
not give check are still prettier. 


‘BLACK. 


| WHITE. | 5+4=9 pieces, 


White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 
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1, Me4, Ket; 2, N e2t. 

Net; 2, Nd7 ft. 

Na2; 2, O 93%. 

Oe; 2, Mes ¢. 
The three black minor pieces are em- 
loyed for double purposes, as they should 
in a well-constructed stratagem, when- 
ever they can be so utilised. The P prevents 
a check trom the N, and defends the N after 
1,Nd7+, N e6. Duals—that is, two in- 
stead of one mate—occur here, when the 
black O moves to any other square except 
e5, namely, 2, M ed ¢, or 2,0 g3 t. Duals 
of this kind cannot be prevented in many 

problems. 

The following is also solved by a quiet 
meve in two:—White, K a3, O a5, g4; 
Black, K e4, O d5, £6; P d3, d4, f3 f4. 
After 1, O c4, Black has sixteen replies, 
fourteen with the O’s and two with the P's, 
and in each case there follows one of four 
pure mates. The white K might stand on 
al or d8, or various other squares, for it 
does not take part in the play, but it is 
active in the following two-mover : White, 
K d5, N dl, 0 c8, e8, Pa6, c7, e7, g6. Black, 
K a7, Pd2. Solution: 1, K d4, K to one 
of four squares ; 2, N mates accordingly at 
ad or g4. Without the black P there would 
be two other solutions, beginning N_ to ¢2 
or e2. The mates here are not pure, for the 
squares d8 and d6 are doubly guarded. 


(To be continued.) 


—— 


QUR OPEN COLUMN. 


HOLIDAY HOMES. 

§1r,—Will the readers of the Boy's OWN PAPER, 
thousands of whom know all the delights of life in 
the country, help the Ragged School Union in its 
annual effort to give a fortnight’s holiday in the 
country to some hundreds of poor boys and girls 
attached to its schools and missions? We gave this 
holiday last year to 2,300 children. Some friends 
have built homes, others specially rent houses, re- 
ceive the children into their own homes, place them 
with respectable families, act as holiday mothers, 
brothers, and sisters, and’ contribute money, boots, 
clothing, and toys. So that it is very easy to in some 
way help us; and J am sure all unselfish boys will 
not rest till they have sent us a few shillings or 

nee, some cast-off clothing, or even a few bats and 

alls. I should also like to send those who will 
write for it a free copy of our ‘‘ Holiday Homes 
Pamphlet.” 


Yours obediently, 
JoHN KIRK, Secretary. 
1d School Union, 
13, Exeter Hall, Strand, w.c. 


——— oo 


Correspondence. 


CYLINDER.—The end points of your prime conductor 
should be turned more inwards; they must be 
rather nearer the end than was intended. You 
could insulate the wooden caps with a collar of 
wlass cut from a lamp chimney and fixed on with 
shellac. 


EL P. A.-You would get particulars and forms from the 
‘War Office, but you would be associated with the 
local corps, and have to pay all expenses, including. 
those for uniforms. e adjutant or colonel of 
the local battalion should be applied to, in the first 
instance, through some person of position. 


W. H. WricHrt.—Of the two eggs which you enclose, 
the first belonged to a chaffinch, and the second to 
a greenfinch. 

J. HowatH (Liverpool).—Your first egg is a puzzler. 
‘Where did you get it? It looks as though it had 
been carefully scrubbed with a nail-brush, and all 
the colour rubbed away, and we would rather not 
pronounce an opinion upon it. No. 2 is that of 
the little grebe; No. 3 that of the spgtted fly- 
catcher ; No. 4 that of the whitethroat ; No. 5 was 
laid by a greenfinch ; No. 6 bya whitethroat again ; 
and Nos. 7 and 8 by a sparrow. We cannot un- 
dertake to estimate your chances in a competition. 
All would necessarily depend upon the other col- 
lections sent in. 


J. W. J.—The Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Kow, 3.W. 


W. G. D.—1. For the snails, hand-picking would | 
probably be most effective. Lay down large pieces 
of turnip, and then just before going to bed take a 
lantern and seach, 2 For the worms (which, 
however, usually do more gvod than harm, unless 
it be to the lawn, which their casts” are apt to 
disfigure) limewater is usually found the most 
efficacious. Drop into a tub of water unslacked 
lime, and when the water has cleared use at once. 


PEBBLE, CANVAS CANOE, and Others.—The illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘Canvas and other Canoes, 
well as those on ‘Pebble Cutting and Polishi 
can now only be had by obtaining our ‘ Indoor 
Games and Recreations,” in which useful book 
they are all reprinted, 


G. F. H. (Hornsey.)—1. A small vertical boiler would 
be the most useful, as this kind generally makes 
steam better than the horizontal; but in either 
case you should make it tubular, and, if horizontal, 
areturn tube boiler is the most efficient. 2. The 
size of boiler should be always rather more than 
the N.H.P. of the engine, as you can then easily 
work the engine beyond its N.H.P. if required ; 
so 18in. by 3ft. will not be too large; and the 
plates fin. thick ; put in twenty tubes ‘Idin. dia- 
meter, and you will always have plenty of steam. 
8. Force-pumps should be 2in. stroke by }in. dia- 
meter of plunger. 


G. HutcutNs.—1. The list of soldiers who have died 
‘and left money unclaimed is published in the 
Army List, and particulars can be obtained from 
‘The Under Secretary of State, War Office, Lon- 
don, s.w."| Mark your letter outside, ‘Soldiers’ 
Effects.” The balances as a rule are ‘very small. 
2. Try “The Rubber Stamp Company, 15, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.c. 


A. E. Grpps.—See “Pebbles, and how to polish 
them,” in the parts for November and December, 
1885, and January, 1886. 


J. C. MaTTHEWs (Great Grimsby).—The egg which 
you send is rather an oddity, and is evidently mal- 
formed. You do not sufficiently describe the nest 
in which you found it. If it had a side entrance, 
it was probably that of a missel thrush. But the 
egg looks more like a very oddly shaped starling’s. 


W. G. GEARE.—The egg which you send is that of a 
blackcap. 


A GIRL ADMIRER.—1. Feed better. Give the puppy 
oceans of good milk, some meat. Cod-liver oil, a 
teaspoonful thrice daily, would do good. See 
reply to Inquirer. 2. If you take good care of the 
dog it will not have distemper. 


UNCLE LEONARD.—1. Give the rabbit roots and nice 
imashes, crusts of bread, and dry green food. He 
may come round, but the bed should be soft and 
the hutch kept clean. 2. Yes. 3. Either. 


SQUIRREL. --1. No; dumb-bells will encourage 
growth, 2. Cold bath in morning before breakfast, 
and not in afternoon. 


LIONEL.—Get Wright's 3s. 6d. pigeon book, or “ Home 
and Farm Favourites,” published by Warne and 


Son, price 1s. 


AN OLD Boy.—1. We do not know a Bible that git 
“on one side a chapter and on the other an exp 
nation of it and its price,” but Messrs. Spott 
woode have a Teacher's Bible that may ans 
your requirements. It must be annoyin 
* My hair (on my head) is a brown, and moustac 
quite a ginger or carrots.” Some vegetable pre] 
ration might help you? But it is best never tos 
dye. Why have a monstuche, if you cannot j 
one of a colour to suit? 


R. W. W. B.—1. If you do not take your opponer 
‘man he can hutf you, or force you to take hi 
whichever he pleases, and in either case he bas t 
next move. 2. fry a Waterbury (short win 
3. We consider your handwriting quite too exq 
sitely lovely. What other answer do you want! 


E. T. BULL.—1. Any musical-instrument seller ¢ 
‘procure you a barrel-orgau on hire for bazaar p! 
poses. The headquarters is at Saffron Hill, at { 
end of Hatton Garden. Louk at the address 
the first barrel-organ you see in the stré 
2. Apply to the Adjutant, Artist’s Volunteer Rif! 
36, Fitzroy Square, W. 

F. G. CoLes.—All ariny schoolmasters have to und 
go a course of training in the Normal School, i 
the only persons eligible for admission to 
school are non-commissioned officers and privé 
of the regular army who are recommended by tl 
commanding officers, civilian pupil teachers v 
have completed their apprenticeship, and ceri 
cated schoolmasters. ‘andidates have to be 
tween twenty and five-and-twenty years of age 
the day of their examination. For full partic 
apply to the Director-General of Military Edi 

ion, 


A. GRAHAM.—1. The wires connected with the I 
dles of the induction coil should be fastened to 
binding screws opposite to those at which the « 
rent enters—viz,, those marked 1 and 3 in y 
sketch. 2. No; it is not necessary to put fore 
note-paper round the core when making a r¢ 
lator, the brown paper being sufficient, as 
primary wire is not wound directly on the © 
but is some distance from it. 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAY.—Ordinary brown pi 
or whitelead. The latter best for a pigeon-cot. 


LovER OF Brrps.—Answer woul be now too I 
But we never recommend taking birds from 
nest. 


G. F. H—1. No: kestrels are cheap. Yous 
stantly see them advertised in ‘“ Exchange 
Mart.” 2 Not in this volume. 


J. Jackson.—Bread-and-milk and grains for m 
biscuit, crumbs, ete. Canary seed. We must 
that you, or any other boy who gets an ani 
before knowing how to feed it, are committi! 
serious wrong. 


E. ExrorTr.—1. Yes; we believe Greek is necess 
2. Redstarts are pretty birds. German pi 
meal worms, 3. The Rover Safety costs al 
£18 cash. 


STUART.—Bird-stuffing was fully treated of in 
B. O, P. some time ago. 


The End of the Day. 
(Sketched for the *‘ Boy's Own Paper” by G. F. Lxpow.) 
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SIR LUDAR: 
A ’PRENTICE ORY OF THE DAYS OF 
THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 
By TALBot BAINES REED, 


Author of “The Master of the Sheli A Dog with a Bad Name,* 
“ The Fifth Form at St. Domi 


‘*8enor has returned by a strange way,” said the commander. 
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CHAPTER XXVL—HOW LUDAR BROUGHT BACK THE DUKE’S LETTER. 


Tr may have been near midnight on | 


that Sunday night when I went 
aloft to the main-tops. The sea was 
still running high, and it was all 1 could 
do, in the drizzling rain and wild wind, 
to hold on to my perch. Now and then 


a wild gull, terrified by the invasion of | 


its peace, whirled past me and shrieked 
away seaward. Once, with a swish and 
a dull boom behind it, a shot passed 
below me, and once or twice a guiver 
up the tall mast told me the Rata’s 
guns were at work. 

I could detect nothing in the dark- 
ness save the twinkling of many a dim 
light ahead and the glare of the ship’s 
lanthorns on the deck below. But amid 
the howling of the squall I heard the 
shunder of a battle somewhere near, 
with now and then a loud shout and a 
rattling of chains, and knew that Kin 
Philip of Spain had not yet muzzl 
the English sea-dogs. 

So the night passed, and when morn- 
ing dawned, cold and grey, I was stupid 
with sleep and hunger and loneliness. 
The storm had died away, and the water 
lay sullen and still, while the sails below 
me flapped heavily in the wind. The 
Rata had dro to the rear of the 
Armada, which spead eastward in a 
long irregular line, very different from 
the grand curve with which she had 
swept on Plymofth. 

Behind us, some three miles away, 
cruised the Englishmen, looking at us, 
while betwixt us and the far-distant 
Portland headland, I could see the vast 
hull of one of our own galleons (the 
same which had blown up in the night), 
surrounded by a swarm of little cra‘ 
that picked her bones like crows on a 
carcass. Nearer still lay a great dis- 
abled Spaniard, with bowsprit and top- 
masts gone and flag struck, being towed 
by her capturers into port. As for the 
Rata herself, ’twas sad to see how dingy 
the gay gilding had beeome in one day, 
and how sails were riddled, tackle fly- 
ing, and sentcheons toppled over. 

et I kua but a passing glance for all 
these. Where was Ludar? Was he re- 
turned ? Or was he in the Englishmen’s 
hands? Or was the little cock-boat, 
perchance, floating somewhere bottom 
uppermost, and he beneath it? I scanned 
the waters till my eyes ached. Far 
ahead, miles away, I fancied I could 
see, towering among the other galleons, 
the Duke’s royal standard. But amidst 
these huddled ships, and water littered 
with many « spar and little boat, with 
galleys gliding here and there, signals 
going, with movings in and out, this 
way and that, who was to find a solitary 
man in a cock-boat? 

Yet I think love has keener eyes than 
most, and so I, looking again towards 
where a few stout English craft, return- 
ing to their line after a cruise up Chan- 
nel, cracked out their broadside on the 
nearest Spaniard within reach, I seemed 
to see between us and them something 
in the water which made me look twice. 
It may have been half a mile away, a 
speck on the water, like some _floatin, 
barrel or spar. Yet, for the stillness o} 
the water, it moved, as I thought, more 
than an idle log ; and once, as the sun 


the sur- 
head and 


flashed out for a moment alon, 
face, I thought it to be a 
shoulders. 

Presently I lost it, for the glare of the 
rising sun blotted it out like a speck on 
a shining mirror. I began to think it 
was but fancy, or, even if it be a swim- 
mer, it could never be Ludar, who would 
come from the other quarter, where the 
Duke's ship was; when once again I 
saw the figure, this time near enough 
to know it was assuredly a man, who, 
between each few strokes he took, waved 
a hand above his head. 

I was down the mast in a twinkling, 
caring nought if I were to swing at the 
yard-arm within an hour, and ran wildly 
to the quarter-deck. 

“Sir Don!” shouted I, breaking in 
upon him and his lieutenants, “ by your 
leave, yonder comes Sir Ludar, swim- 
ming for his life.” 

The Don rounded on me with knitted 
brows, but I cared not. 

“ Put out a boat to save him, or he is 
lost !” I cried. 

“ Has your night aloft, sirrah, taught 
ou no better manners?” said he. “Go 
ack—” 

But here, looking over towards the 

swimmer, I saw him throw up botb 


arms, and heard a shout which set | 


every vein in me tingling. 

I waited not for his donship, or any- 
one beside, but flung myself headlon, 
over the tall side into the ~sea, an 
struck out with all my might for the 
place. 

A Spanish sentinel on deck, seeing 
my sudden plunge, and smelling trea- 
chery and desertion in it, let fly at.me 
with his musket, grazing my elbow and 
sending me ducking a dozen yards or 
more, before I durst show head again 
above water. But I had somewhat 
better to think of than Spanish bullets. 
For a few minutes I could see nothing 
of the swimmer, and was beginning to 
fear I was too late after all, when sud- 
denly a wave brought him close beside 
me. 

Sure enough, it was Ludar, well-nigh 
spent, keeping himself up with short, 
breathless strokes, but unable to do 
more. He was alive enough to know 
me, and to lay his hand on my arm for 
supports Hard-pressed as he was, he 
held betwixt his teeth a ‘paper, which I 
guessed to be the duke’s despatch, and 
which, to give him better use for his 
mouth, I took from him and stuck in 
my own collar. After that he revived, 
and together we paddled towards the 
Rata, which lay, with sails flapping, 
almost motionless in the rapidly calm- 
ing sea. 

The Spaniards on board seemed to 
have chnoged their minds as to myself, 
for, instead of the sentinel with his gun, 
a sailor with a rope stood waiting at the 
gunwale to receive us. I think, had we 
gone down where we were, he would 
hardly have troubled himself to come 
after us. But since we held up, and 
drifted within reach of his line, he 
honoured us by casting it our way ; and 
80, with some hauling, we got aboard. 

Ludar had partly recovered from his 
fatigue, when he stepped once more on 


the deck and took the letter from my 
neck. 

“You have ‘one mea good turn,” said 
he, with a glow in his face which I prized 
as much asall the gold pieces in the hold 
of the Rata; “you have made it pos- 
sible for me to keep my parole with the 
Don. Thank you, Humphrey.” 

Then, bidding me follow, he led the 
way to the quarter-deck, and without a 
word handed his missive to the Don. 

“Sefior has returned by a strange 
way,” said the commander. 

“T have returned by the only way 
open tome. His majesty your King has 
lost_a cock-boat.” 

“He has found what will compensate 
him—a gallant servant.” 

“Your pardon,” said Ludar, shortly 
“T am no servant of the King of Spain. 
I was his debtor, as was my friend. 
We are quits up to now. What more 
we accept from him we shall be bound 
to repay—no more.” 

The Don frowned, and then smiled 
and then with a quiet gesture raised his 
hand to his helmet. 

Accepting this salute as a dismissal 
Ludar took my arm and walked away. 

No more was said about me just then 
but I think, after what passed, the Don 
however much he disliked me, deemec 
it not worth his while to separate nv 
from my comrade. 

Ludar told me, what he never tol 
the Don, that he had been captured a 
he returned in the cock-boat by a boa 
of the enemy’s belonging to the shij 
Revenge. e men of the boat, per 
ceiving him to be of their speech, an 
puspecting he carried news (though h 
had hidden his letter in his shoe), re 
solved to carry him to their Captai 
Drake, to which he seemed to submit 
But waiting till he came somewher 
near where he suspected the Rata to lic 
he had slip; overboard, and hangin 
quietly under the stern-sheets till the, 
were tired of looking for him, had gc 
off ; and after beating about an hour o 
more had sighted us in the dawn, an 
(as he confessed), but for my sight c 
him, might not have been there to te 
the story. 

Well, after that, for two days th 
weather remained calm ; and, as I saic 
the Spaniard, though now and again h 
had the better of the breeze, could d 
little with the enemy, which hung dog 
gedly on his skirts, sometimes comin 
near enough for a broadside, but neve 
as the impatient gallants on the Rat 
hoped he might do, running into clo: 
quarters. 

Twas pitiful to hear the grinding « 
noble teeth on board the ship, as da 
by day the English admiral plucked h 
Majesty’s feathers one by one, y: 
never gave a chance of a battle. Eve 
Don Alonzo’s grave, mild countenaan 
grew heavy, and as for the sailors fu 
ward, where we were, our friend of tl 
whip had a busy time with them 
keep them from breaking into oyx 
matiny. 

So there was much comfort all roun 
when, on the Thursday, the wind g¢ 
up and gave us a chance at last 
serious business. For, when we look: 
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atat daybreak, there, scarce two gun- 
shots off, crui a handful of English 
craft, giily hauling after them two 
great, peniards, which (so I heard) 
vere fall of stores for the fleet, an 

shich the Rata, had kept an eye on for 
uany a day. How, in the night, they 
had got separate from the main line 
and so fallen into the hands of the 
seepless Englishmen, I know not ; but 
this I know, that when daylight dis- 
covered them being towed at the tail of 
thir captors towards an English port, 
acry o} e and fury went up from 
the Rata. AIL hands were called, guns 
vere manned, arms were served out, 
und although by so doing he left the 
irmada without its rear-guard, the 
A luffed out into the wind and gave 


‘hase, 

Then followed merry sport. For no 
ooner were our backs turned than the 
ain body of the English (who wished 
wthing better) slipped into our place, 
ad blazed away at the Spanish line 
nght and left, till the whole sea was 
lite with smoke, and you might fancy 
thunder of the guns would be heard 
1Fleet Street itself. 
4s for us, we had better have stayed 
tere we were. While the fight went 
rily on ahead, a pretty wild goose 
use were we led, for we never got 
ar enough for so much as a broadside. 
le store ships lay between us and the 
iglish, who cunningly used them as a 
ield, so that from whichever quarter 
¢ approached, there were our own 
«sels betwixt us and them. Besides 
ut, we could see boats easily taking 
wer the chief of the treasure under our 
ty eyes, while every hour we stayed 
dropped further and further astern 
ithe main Armada, so that, had it 
kased the Englishmen to spare a ship 
two to look after us, I verily believe 
iemight have been cut off for good, 
ind towed into an English port, like 
‘hese same ill-starred store ships we 
professed to be rescuing. 

Two galleasses that joined us in our 
wrand made a gallant attempt, by 
wating company and coming suddenly 

n the enemy, one from either quar- 
‘zt, to compel an action. But the 
toglishman was ready for this. Keep- 
ng the store ships as a shield on the 
soe side, he a royal salute ready 
for the galley on the other—so smartly 
dealt and with such deadly aim, that 
‘te wretched slaves at the oars tumbled 
their benches and rolled over like so 
tany ninepins; and before others could 
ake their places a second broadside 
id a third swept the craft from stem 
astern. The Spaniard’s shot flew high 
ind harmless, and, for every broadside 
¥ let go, the English gave him back 
¥o or three. 

Thus all that morning and well into 
de afternoon the Rata Hung miserabl 
uthe wind, watching the sport whic! 
he Englishman made of the King of 
fain and his galleons, and never once 
ole to get within speaking distance. 

At length, amid many an angry 
aunt, the Don gave orders to put 

ut, and, leaving the store ships to 

fate, rejoin the fleet, where, at 

a rate (now that it seemed a general 

t had at last come about), there was 

Oe certain consolation in store for 

he fluttered grandees. 


Alas ! that I should live to pity her 
Majesty’s enemies! But I did so that 
afternoon. For when we came upon 
the scene the battle was well-nigh at an 
end, and the duke admiral’s ship, sorely 
battered in the bows, was hanging out 
signals to the fleet to draw off. The 
sea was strewn with helpless galleons, 
amidst which the active English craft 
slipped in and out, giving a broadside 
here, a shout there, a flight of arrows 
there, yet never getting within grap- 
pling distance, or offering the Don a 
chance of boarding. Not a single one 
of their ships could I see in distress, 
while many a Spanish topmast and 
bowsprit draggled shamefully, and 
many 2 Spank corpse could 1 mark 
being slipped overboard. 

Don xq ionzo, wrathful and _ baffled, 
affected not to see his admiral’s signal, 
and made one gallant attempt to close 
with the ships nearest him, and so re- 
trieve the honours of the day. But he 
got more than he gave, for the English- 
men suddenly slipped to the windward 
of him, despite all his efforts, and lying 
snugly on his flank, as he yawed over 
with the breeze, pounded him merrily 
betwixt wind ahdwatae, while his own 
shot, aimed at the sky, flew yards above 
the lish topsails. The young nobles 
shouted in vain to the enemy to come 
alongside if they dare, and try conclu- 
sions. The Englishman laughed back 
out of every port in his broadside, and 
bid them catch if they could. Mean- 
while, to pass the time, they slid round 
by our stern and new-blacked the gild- 
ing there, and even hovered a few 
minutes to leeward to pick off a score 
or so of the crew on the deck with their 
arrows, before running back to their 
quarters on the other port. 

How long it went on I_know not, for 
acry suddenly came of “Hands below!” 
and down we went to patch up with all 
our might the holes the English shot 
had vaade on the water line. And here 
we worked all night, amongst a savage 
gang, who threatened aloud to blow the 
ship up rather than fight an, 
and wished themselves safe bac! 
drinking-shops of Lisbon. : 

When, about midnight, half stifled 
with the heat, we came on deck, the 
Rata was running before the wind at 
the rear of the Armada, heading for the 
French coast ; and the lanthorns of the 
English had dropped a league behind. 

ever saw I a company so changed 
as were the gaHants of Spain by that 
day’s fight. They still raved, and 
laughed, and shouted. But when they 
shook their fists it was at the lights 
ahead, and when they dropped silent 
and downcast, their faces were turned 
to the lights astern. 

“ Humphrey,” said Ludar to me as we 
stood a moment looking round before 
we turned to go to our quarters, “I like 
not this business.” 

“Why?” said I. “The Spaniard is 
being beaten, and he knows it. Our 
English sea-dogs are too many for him.” 

“Ay,” said he, with a curl of his lip, 
“your English are brave enough when 
there is no helpless woman’s head to be 
taken. But it is because these Dons 
are a pack of curs that I like this 
business less and less.” 

“Tt contents me well enough 
them shuffled and routed,” said L 


more, 
in the 


to see 


“Yes; but howis it toend? A little 
more, and instead of sailing up Channel, 
we shall be sailing down ; instead o 
finding ourselves in London, we may 
arrive in Lisbon. What then?” 

This had never occurred to me. I 
had calculated so surely on findin; 
myself back in England, that I ha 
forgotten we were prisoners on the 
Rata, and must even go wherever she 
took us. 

“How can we get away?” I asked. 
“Tf we swim to the English they will 
mistake us for spies or Spaniards. And 
we are too far from the shore.” 

“In a day or two,” said Ludar, “ un- 
less the English stop us, we should be 
near the French coast. Wait till then. 
Perchance your master has a better 
chance for his type after all than he 
thinks for.” 

But any plan of escape was fated to 
be thwarted then and there, even as we 
laid it. Foras we passed a black corner, 
turning below towards our bunk, there 
came a sudden gleam out of the dark- 
ness, and Ludar, next moment, with the 
blood rushing from his side, staggered 
forward and fell to the ground. 

In an instant, before the villain could 
slink away, I had him by the neck. It 
needed no cudgelling of my brains to 
guess who it might be, for once and 
again that day while we worked I had 
marked the fellow’s evil eye on Ludar. 
Ludar had laughed when I had told him 
of it, and had not deigned so much as 
to turn his head to see if I spoke true. 
And in the bustle that had followed I 
too had forgot our enemy of the whip. 
But he had not forgotten us. 

Although I caught him in the dark, 
he was too quick for me. He had his 
blade still, and though he struck wildly 
and only scratched my arm, the blow 
loosed my grip for a moment, and in 
that moment he dashed past me and u 
the ladder. I followed madly. As 
reached the deck, I saw him before me, 
running forward, and casting a glance 
behind to see if I followed. Then. 
tripping on a rope, he lost his feet, and 
sprawled forward, as I supposed, my 
easy prey. 

But Heaven had taken his punish- 
ment out of my hands. For, at the very 
spot where he fell, the gunwale of the 
ship stood open at a place where the 
refuse of the late battle was being let 
out from the deck into the water. And 
here, before a hand could be stirred or 
a cry raised, the wretch plunged shriek- 
ing to the fate he deserved, and there 
was an end of him. 

When I returned below I found Ludar 
gasping ; but his wound, bad as it was, 
was not us bad as the villain intended. 
The blade which had aimed at his heart 
had turned aside on the rib, leaving, 
indeed, a hideous flesh-wound in the 
side, but not threatening life. He was 
faint with loss of blood, and, I think, 
with pain ; and when I spoke to him he 
turned a white face te me and said 
nothing. 

Therefore, in no little panic, I lifted 
him gently to his bunk, and went in 
search of help. 

By good fortune I met Captain Des- 
mond, to whom I told his fellow-lrish- 
man’s plight, and presently he came 
forward with a leech. This learned 
grandee, seeing the wound not to be 
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desperate,and having plenty of business, 
I suppose, elsewhere, among his sea- 
sick lordlings, bade us_ bandage it up 
as best we could, and find a better 
lace to lay the sufferer in than that 
‘oul hole. Saying which, he dawdled 
away. 

Then Captain Desmond questioned 


me as to how it all happened, and when | 


I told him, he shrugged his shoulders 
and said : 

“Help me carry him abaft. There 
are plenty of empty cabins on our ship 
to-night. The Don has enough to 


think of without this coming to his ears. 
Therefore, when we have him safely be- 
stowed, do you attend to your duties 
here, as before, and I will see to him. 
Comme now.” 

This was a sad blow to me, to be 
parted from my master and friend in 
this hour of danger. Yet it seemed 
better for him to get to the gentlemen’s 
quarters ; for in the hole where he was 


he could scarce have lived. So I was | 


fain to submit. Captain. Desmond 
promised me that once a day 1 might 
come to inquire; and further, that if 


| his man—a Spanish clown, who shook 
in his shoes whenever he heard a gun— 
should by any chance be killed, I might 
take his place. 

Next day I was too miserable toiling 
alone at the rents in the hold to see or 
care much what passed. But I know 
that, towards evening, when I looked 
out, the low cliffs of France were in 
sight, and that the English sail were a 
league in our rear, standing out, as it 
seemed to me, for the white walls of 
| their own land. 

' (To be continued.) 


A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


CHAPTER 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LAURIE. 


XXVIII.—AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


yer Norbert lost no oppor- 
tunity of studying the heavens, 
especially the protuberances of the sun, 
and he perceived that the sun was 
about to be eclipsed by the earth. He 
hastened to inform hiscompanionsof the 
interesting spectacle soon to be unfolded 
befere their admiring eyes. The enor- 
mous dimensions of the earth, as it 
appeared in the lunar sky, led them to 
expect some wonderful effects, but the 
reality far surpassed their imagina- 
tion. 

They had searcely time to take up 
their position on the esplanade (fur- 
nished with smoked glasses for the 

rotection of the eyes, and with the in- 
vispetieable store of oxygen), when the 
contact was established. 

First, a golden crescent slowly wound 
round the earth, casting a radiant 
aureole ever the black disk. Little by 
little, as the sun disappeared behind 
the earth, the golden aureole crept on 
until it surrounded the whole circum- 
ference of the terrestrial screen, and 


completed the occultation, to the in- 
tense admiration of the spectators. 

All around the immense disk, equal 
in appearance to fourteen moons seen 
from the earth, shone an orange-coloured 
ring of light, bordered by a scarlet ring. 
The lunar landscape, which was now in 
shade, assumed a rosy tint that softened 
all the details, touching the summits 
and craters with violet-coloured rays of 
fairy-like beauty. Our travellers were 
soenraptured with the soft effects of the 
waves of light on the lunar landscape, 
that they could not for some time tear 
themselves away from the spectacle. 
But at length they returned to the 
drawing-room to exchange their ideas, 
remembering also that the eclipse 
would last some hours longer. 

Norbert’s first care was to photograph 
the country under its new aspect, as he 
had already done in its ordinary dress. 
He managed to get a tolerably good 
negative. 

xertrude had her thoughts too. Im- 
pelled by pity, she suddenly said to him, 


| “Monsieur Mauny, I want to ask you 
favour !” 

“Is it necessary for me to tell yo 
i shat I shall only be too happy to grar 
it?” 

“T cannot help pitving those for 
| prisoners for not ene able to see th 

marvellous eclipse. It is hard enoug 
| that they should be exiled on the moo 
and yet know nothing of her curio’ 
sights. Could you not allow them 
see the eclipse?” 

“Nothing easier. Virgil takes the 
for a walk twice daily round the circ 
lar passage. He shall let them o 
now.” 

“Oh! give them a complete holide 
Let them come on the esplanade. Th 
could see nothing from the circu! 
passage.” 

“Be itso. You have heard, Virg 
what Mademoiselle wishes. Let them c 
at once.” 

At this moment Norbert, happeni 
to look at Kaddour, who was_helpi 
him in his photographic operations, v 
amazed at the expression on his face 

“What is it?” he said. “Are y 
surprised that a little humanity sho: 
be shown those unhappy beings, wor 
less though they be? 

“Unhappy! Those vile scound: 


unhappy !” roared Kaddour. ‘Do: 
call them unhappy when they are o 
imprisoned in their own lodging, : 


fed like princes? Are they to 
amused in addition? Ah! I we 
amuse them nicely if I had the chanc 

Just at this moment Virgil was bri 
ing the prisoners through the circ: 
passage to the edge of the esplan: 

here was no danger of any attemp 
escape, on account of the impossibi 
of breathing without oxygen ; t 
were therefore left entirely free. 

Norbert wat afraid that this m 
oxasperate Kaddour, and conseque 
senthim to the photographic laborat 
to take proofs from the negative. 
prisoners were allowed two li 
iberty, and only at the close of 
eclipse were they led back to 1 
prison. Kaddour and the others 
then summoned to witness the last 5 
of the phenomenon, which was < 
worthy of the beginning. 
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On his return to his room, Norbert 
tok the opportunity to question 
Virgil concerning the eral beha- 
viour of the prisoners. He learnt that 
they were tolerably submissive, and 
even grateful for the consideration 
stown them, but terribly lazy and most 
suspicious. 

“I cannot get out of their heads that 
youintend to leave them here when we 
go’ said Virgil. “TI have tried every 
argument I could think of to convince 
them of yur ood faith. But it is of 
nouse, They have a rooted conviction 
that itis but natural you should treat 
them as doubtless they would not hesi- 
late to treat you in like cas>.” 

“Tellthem,” answered Norbert, “that 
Tam not going to let them escape a 
public exposure. They need not think 
they are going to get off with a few 
day’ imprisonment. I intend to de- 
ounce them before the first tribunal 
available, before any jury, so long as it 
\e composed of honest men, who shall 
ubitrate between them and me. They 
dall lose nothing by waiting, they may 
épend upon that! But keep on re- 
rating that I have not the slightest 
dea of leaving them here. Moreover, 
Ishall take into account the assistance 
they have rendered in putting our 
nachines into working order, and my 
ndulgence shall be in exact proportion 
‘o their industry !” 

The succeeding hours were utilised in 
uaking the final preparations for the 
»ming lunar night. 

Twenty-two tons of chlorate of pot: 
ssium had been employed in the fabri- 
ation of the oxygen, that, flowing 
through a leathern tube, was to mingle 
vith the remaining air in the crater. 
They had eight casks in reserve, and 
there was every hope that nothing 
vould happen to prevent the final de- 
parture. e parabolic mirrors had all 
wen repaired. It only remained to 
stop up the doors and windows from the 
éttreme cold, and lay in a good stock of 
fatience for the prodigious night of 

ree hundred and fifty-four hours now 

& close at hand. 

_Having apparently taken his usual 
tme to complete the half circle, the sun 
drew near the western horizon of the 
«nar heavens. He reached it, and 
snk slowly behind the neighbouring 

mountains. 

The spectacle was curious from its 
tovelty, but there was none of the 
splendour that had signalised the 
‘clipse, nor was there even the beauty 
ofan earthly sunset. That marvellous 
'ghting up of height after height, the 
‘ouds of purple and gold, the fanlike 


rays of light which the great luminary 


displays at the hour of departure, were 
nown on the moon, for the reason 


that the lunar atmosphere, being per- 
fectly translucid, knows neither clouds 
nor vapour. The sun therefore simply 
went down without any firework parade. 
His disk slowly sank lower and lower 
for the space of an hour, and then dis- 


“Little by little the golden aureole crept on.” 


appeared from view, leaving a few 
go den streaks on the higher summits 
‘or a few minutes, after which, without 


the transition of twilight, night settled 
down in all its darkness over the visible 
face of the moon, whilst the other 
hemisphere awoke in its turn to bask in 
the light. 

(To be continued.) 


Wm Alick and Jack were sleeping 
.!¥ Gulab and Hosein had not 

ile. The position of all the men was a 
critical one. It was well known that 


GULAB SINGH: 


A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 


By Rev. R. D’O. MARTIN, M.A. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE DISGUISE. 


Hosein had been Alick’s servant, and , 
when the troopers should bring back | a secure place of concealment. 
ag: 


word that he had shared in the flight of 
his master, his house would be imme- 


diately searched. It was not therefore 


The two men conversed together in 


| low, eager tones, and then both Jeft the 
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house, carefully locking the door be- 
hind them. 

Gulab was the first to come back, 
bearing with him a small bottle con- 
taining a dark liquid and a large quan- 
tity of tow. He watched the two youn; 
men tossing restlessly in their sleep, an 
then lightly touched Alick. He sprang 
up excitedly, but, seeing it was Gulab, 
lay down again while the faithful 
trooper quickly unfolded his plan. 
They must leave Hosein’s house before 
sunset that evening, and the only dis- 
guise that he could consider a service- 
able one was that they should transform 
themselves into a party of fakeers. He 
himself, being a Sikh, had great long 
hair, which had never been cut. This 
he would let out from beneath his tur- 
ban and twist into matted coils, which 
would hang nearly down to his waist. 
He would then complete his disguise by 
adopting fakeer costume. He would be 
a guru, or religious teacher ; the English 
youths were to be his disciples. But 
they had no long hair, and herein lay a 
diffeulty. Gulab’s solution of this diffi- 
culty lay in the different ways in which 
fakeers dressed their hair. me had it 
in loose matted masses hanging round 
them, some plaited it into long ropes 
and twisted it on the top of their heads ; 
others gathered theirs up into a mass on 
the top of their heads and made a conical 
chignon of it, standing straight up, the 
hair being cemented and held together 
with mud and filth. Gulab intended to 
adopt the first of these plans for him- 
self, and, revolting as it was, he said the 
only course open to the youths was to 
adopt the last—unless, indeed, they 
chose to go with short hair, when their 
chances of detection would be much 
preater. To prevent their conversation 

etraying them, they were to be under 
a Vow of silence, and the party would 
strike to the west, among villages which 
Gulab knew intimately, and in one of 
which, about forty miles away, he had 
a brother. As soon as they arrived at 
Beri, where this brother lived, it might 
be possible for Alick and Jack to dis- 
card their disguises and be concealed in 
his brother's house, where they would 
wait till they heard where they could 
best go for safety. 

Alick saw at once the wisdom of the 

lan, and acceded to it. He then awoke 
Taek, and he too gave his consent—in- 
deed, he was always accustomed to do 
what Alick thought best. Gulab then 

ured some of the liquid which he had 
in the bottle into two vessels and added 
water to it. He then asked the youths 
to undress and wash themselves all over 
with this liquid, rubbing it hard into 
their skins. He himself superintended 
the operation, paying particular atten- 
tion to their faces and hands. Afteran 
hour’s hard work they had changed the 
colour of their skins to a dull copper- 
brown. Just then Hosein returned with 
a quantity of cloth dyed yellow, that 
being the proper colour for a religious 
devotee. ‘Alick and Jack were then each 
clothed in a dhoti. A dhoti is a long 
piece of cloth about a yard in width ; it 
is wrapped round the waist, and then 
the ends are taken up between the legs, 
so as to form a rough covering for each 
leg above the knee. They had a very 
unclothed feeling when they found that 
all the rest of their body above the 


waist was to be bare. They were each 
provided with a pair of native shoes, 
and then the important task of the 
headdress commenced. 

First a layer of gum was laid over 
their heads, to which the tow was at- 
tached, and then this was cemented to- 
gether partly with pam and partly with 
mud, for both youths stoutly refused to 
allow the ordinary method that fakeers 
use to be adopted. An ordinary fakeer 
uses what he calls gobar (7.e.. manure) 
for this operation, and as he considers 
the cow to be a sacred animal he has no 
feeling of repugnance or disgust. The 
cones were made only a few inches in 
height, as the disciples were young men. 
A regular fakeer will build up his ten 
inches to a foot in height. 

Gulab worked at Alick’s head while 
Hosein made Jack’s headdress. When 
the cones were finished a plentiful sup- 
ply of ashes was brought and rubbed 
all over their heads and bodies. Then 
Gulab wished to paint lines* across 
their foreheads to proclaim that they 
were devotees who served Siva, one of 
the Hindoo gods, but to this Alick 
stoutly objected. He would have no 
distinctive mark on his forehead stamp- 
ing him as an idol-worshipper, and at 
length Gulab said that although it 
would be best, still it was rha 
hardly necessary, as fakeers often did 
not use these marks, and that their 
disguise was complete. As he said so, 
each youth looked at the other, and cer- 
tainly he would not have known his 
companion: a body naked, except from 
the waist half-way down the leg, the 
darkened skin besmeared with ashes, 
while over the face was that mud head- 
dress, the mud almost entirely hiding 
the tow, so that it was impossible to 
know that it was not rough matted hair. 
Both were then provided with a yellow 
sheet to wrap round their bodies at 
night, and also, if they chose, when sit- 
ting down during the day tine, which 
would serve to hide most of their bodies 
from any critical inspection. Finally it 
was settled that Alick was to pass by 
the name of Jumna Das, Jack by that 
of Ganga Das, names which were both 
very common. 

ulab then proceeded to his own dis- 
guise, but retired to complete it, and 
while he did so Hosein advised his mas- 
ters to lie down and rest while he cooked 
their breakfast. They laid down, for 
they were very tired and had a long 
journey before them, but were quite 
unable to sleep, although they had not 
had more than two hours’ repose when 
Gulab had awakened them to effect their 
disguises. But indeed resting was also 
almost out of the question, for their 
headdress was so uncomfortable, and 
they had to be at such pains to keep it 
undisturbed till it hardened. They were 
also afraid of rubbing the colour off 
their bodies; but this Hosein assured 
them they need not fear, for it was a 
very effectual die, and would not eome 
off even with severe washing, though 
after a few days it would begin to gra- 
dually fade. 


* Followers of Siva have three horizontal lines 
drawn across their foreheads. Followers of Vishnu 
have a mark like this in the centre of their fore- 
heads, the short hori- zontal line joining the eye- 
brows, and the line beneath it reaching scarcely half- 
way down the nose. Others have one perpendicular 
arrow-shaped mark up the centre of their foreheads. 


As Hosein cooked they questionc 
him as to the events of the day befor 
and he was able to tell them somethin, 
though, indeed, the account was di 
torted and not very accurate. He al: 
told them that he Proposed starting fc 
his cousin’s house, where he had le 
Monarch, and as soon as he could g 
reliable information he would send the 
a@ message out to Gulab’s brother at Be 

They were still conversing togeth 
when they were startled at seeing stan 
ing in the centre of the courtyard 
the house a fakeer, almost entire 
naked, with great matted locks hangii 
over his shoulders, some irons in | 
left hand, and a wooden bow! in | 
right. This bowl he held out, a 
begged for some food in the name 

Hosein, who was afraid that 
might have overheard their conver: 
tion, abused him roundly for entering 
house, the door of which had been clos: 
and refusing to give him anything, 
pointed to the two young fakeers, w 

ad stood up as soon as they had se 
the intruder, and said, 

“T have already two Babdji’s to 
tend to, so you must go away.” 

The fakeer commenced to taugh, a 
then said, 

‘1 suppose I will pass muster.” 

All joined in the laugh as they fou 
it was Gulab; but indeed it was no w 
der that they had not known him, 
he looked the picture of a famous ba 
and by painting little wrinkles at 
corners of his eyes had made him: 
look ten years older, while the & 
marks on his forehead served to add 
the alteration of his appearance. 

“The door is tightly locked, Hos 
you need not fear,” said he. 

Hosein now served up breakfast, 
last good meal that they might ex} 
for a long time—a chicken curry wit 
plentiful supply of beautifully coo 
rice, and warm crisp chippatees, anc 
had even succeeded in making tea 
of some that he had in his house. 

It was true that instead of cl 
there were earthenware plates, 
little earthenware pots had to do ¢ 
as cups, but Alick and Jack did 
think of this, and worked away \ 
appetites sharpened by the long de 
for they had now been up for sev 
hours. 

While they were eating, Gulab 
them that he had been for some y 
living among fakeers, and that he 
learnt much of their ways and 

icked up many of their rhythn 

ymns, in which they teach their 
trines, as well as having a stock of 
quotations from their religious writ 
with which they so largely interla 
their discourses. This stock, thc 
small, he hoped would be sufficier 
enable him to pass muster as a ma 
sufficient learning to be followed ix 
travels by two disciples. 

He then gave them instructions : 
the way they were to sit with - 
legs crossed and their hands fo 
They were to endeavour alway 
keep their faces unmoved, neve 
exhibit surprise or amusement, bi 
maintain an air of stolid indiffer 
Above all, they were never to s 
word, not even to address him u 
in a place where there was abs 
certainty that they would not be 


herd. This was their only chance of 
afety. They were to travel as fakeers 


fahigh stamp, and professing to be | 


men who cared for no hardships, but 
sho were possessed of a superior sanc- 
tity. The vow of silence which was so 
necessary to prevent detection laid 
upon them the obligation of having a 


higher standard of life than the ordi- i 


nary fakeers. Abeve all Gulab re- 
ninded them that they were to remem- 
ter their position as his followers, and 
to endeavour to behave as such in 
ublic. This meant that they would 

areto act as his servants when stop- 
ping at any village, and also carry any 
gifts they received as long as they 
remained in a village. 

“If at any time you are doing any- 
thing contrary to your character, and I 
find that others are observing it also, I 
shall have to speak to you most harshly 
and severely, but oh ! my lords, remem- 
ter that I am your slave, that my life 
8 yours, to be spent in your service.” 

hen advancing, with deep respect, 
he prostrated himself at Alick’s feet, 
and then before Jack. “hey were both 
auch affected at the devotion of these 
faithful men, for Hosein had followed 
Gulab’s example. 

Alick assured them that neither Jack 
nor he would ever forget the risks that 
they had already run and were still 
running in their service; that should 
they escape they would always remem- 
ber what they had done and suffered ; 
and should they fall, they felt sure that 
Heaven would reward those who had 
given their lives for others. 

The two natives answered that they 
had eaten their master’s salt, and could 
not be unfaithful to it. 

Hosein then proceeded to remove all 
trace of the repast, and had just finished 
doing so when they heard a rush of foot- 
steps and a loud hammering at the door. 

“Sepoys,” whispered Gulab. “Hide 
yourself, Hosein ; remember your cha- 
tacters, masters.” Thenaloud he shouted, 

Jumna Das, you lazy oaf, untrue to 

your salt, son of a pig, why don’t you 

n to the door to open it? Stop your 
hammering there, you blackguards ; 
would you break open the door?” He 
as he spoke sat down with crossed legs 


near the fire, and motioned to Jack to do | 


the same, while Alick advanced to the 
door, his heart beating, madly within 

nm. Assoon as Gulab Singh’s voice 
was heard shouting these words, the 
Sepoys, evidently surprised, ceased their 
attempts to break open the door. The 
door opened into the courtyard of the 
ouse, and as soon as it was opened by 
Alick, Gulab could be seen sitting at the 
far end of the yard by the astonished 
sepoys. Alick slowly walked back and 
sat down beside Jack, carelessly throw- 
ae his sheet over one shoulder. The 
soldiers were led by a native officer of 
Alick’s regiment. Gulab knew that in 
toldness alone lay their chance of safety. 
He addressed this man severely. 

Oh, thou blackguard may jackals 
eat thy dead body ! Is it thus that thou, 
forgetting Bhagwan (a title of God), 
attemptest to force thy entrance where 
thou art not wanted !” 
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The sepoys were evidently puzzled ; 
they had not ex; 
house occupied by fakeers, and the dis- 
guise was so complete that they did not 
suspect they hod 


actually before them | 


the objects of their search ; while the | 


officer, startled at finding himself used 
with such scant ceremony, and abused 
in such strong language, was convinced 
that the fakeer before him was some 
celebrated and holy man whom he had 
disturbed in a profound meditation, for 
none other would dare so to address a 
man of position such as he was. He 
folded his hands respectfully, and said, 

“ Babéji, forgive me. is is the 
house of one Hosein, a Kafir, who loves 
the English ; he, and a dog, the son of 
a pig, Gulab Singh, Shaitan seize him ! 
have succeeded in aiding two vile Eng- 
lish slaves to escape from our hands. 
We came here to seek them.” 

Gulab sprang up erect, and shakin; 
his head til his great locks, matted an 
covered with ashes, hung all over his 
face, pretended to get into a great fury, 
and, lashing his arms about wildly, he 
shouted, 

“The English, hateful name! Scourge! 
sweep them off the face of the earth ! 
Smite and slay them !” 

Then, after a string of epithets which 
cannot be translated, he thus concluded 
his frenzied outburst : 

“ And those two traitors, Hosein and 
Gulab Singh, I spit on them. May the 
curse of Siva rest on them, his fire blast 
them! Would that m 
in my grasp—speedily would I rend 
them in pieces, even as the tiger tears 
its prey. Yesterday evening I found 
this house open and entered to ask 
alms, but it was empty. So I and my 
disciples, being wearied, stayed here 
until now.” 

“ Had we not better search the house, 
as we are here?” suggested one soldier. 

Gulab solemnly sat down, and then 
turning contemptuously on him who 
had made the rash suggestion, he said, 

“Search, there are the rooms. Search, 
and the curse of Siva be on him who 
doubts the word of the Babd.” 

“Tt is Mohun Lal himself,” whispered 
one of the soldiers to the officer; “I 
knew him well years ago at Lahore.” 

Mohun Lal was one of the most cele- 
brated religious devotees, whose fame 
was widespread throughout the Panjab. 
Gulab overheard the whisper and was 
not slow to avail himself ot it. 

“Who dares name Mohun Lal’s name 
when Mohun Lal has not himself pro- 
claimed it? Shameless ones, I spurn 
you. 
“we will leave them, as they will not 
leave us.” 

At once there was a loud clamour of 
voices. Not for worlds would they dis- 
turb him; and most of those present 

rostrated themselves at his feet, kiss- 
ing them and offering up worship. 

* Go,” said Gulab, “ere I curse ye.” 

The soldiers departed. 

The three fakeers quivered with sup- 
pressed emotion as the last soldier 
closed the door behind him, then Gulab 
rose and quickly fastened it. Hosein 
crept from his hiding-place, but all four 


hands held them | 


Rise” (this to Alick and Jack), | 


| sat in long silence, broken first by 
ted to tind Hosein’s 


Hosein. 

“ Al hamd ul Illah (praise be to God), 
our escape was a near one. You played 
your part well, Mohun Lal.” 

Gulab smiled, and then said, 

“ Heaven forgive me, and grant that 
my hard words may not fall on our 
heads. Surely, had it been Mohun Lal 
himself that so cursed us, we could never 
escape, O Hosein.” 

But Hosein was a Mohammedan, and 
had no sympathy with the religious 
belief of Gulab, who was a devout 
Hindu, and a great respecter of Mohun 

2. 


“It isa dangerous thing,” continued 
Gulab, “to be Mohun Lal. Many have 
seen him, though now for years he has 
stayed near Lahore, where he has 
founded a convent. I must pass for 
him now, though it will be hard if I 
meet one who knows him, for I am not 
like Mohun Lal.” 

“Surely you must be like him to a 
certain extent, or the man would not 
have thought that he recognised you,” 
said Alick. 

“Mohun Lal is tall, and my_hair, 
perhaps, is like his,” replied Gulab, 
“though his is six inches longer, and 
he is twenty years older than I.” 

“But you look many years older now 
than you did in uniform,” remarked 
Jack. 

“T hopeI am like him, for I must per- 
sonate him now, and it will be bad for 
us if the imposture is discovered. We 
are safe now in Delhi till this evening, 
but then we must start, for many who 
know Mohun Lal would be anxious te 
come and pay their respects to him. 
When we get out to the villages I will 
assume a different name. You played 
your parts well, sahibs.” 

It was decided that they should re- 
main where they were till nightfall, 
when they would depart, Hosein escap- 
ing over the wall at the back as they 
went through the door and_advanced 
boldly along the streets. There was 
no fear of immediate interruption. All 
the neighbourhood knew that Mohun 
Lal wished to be undisturbed. 

Hosein was unable to procure any 
food except chippatees ; but Gulab told 
Jack, who had heard Hosein’s an- 
nouncement with a grimace, that he 
would get no other bread and scarcely 
any other food for some time to come. 

“Tam content,” said Jack; “I don’t 
think you will find me grumble about 
such a trifle.” 

They waited quietly till after dark, 
and then prepared to start. Alick and 
Jack each took Hosein’s hand in theirs 
and shook hands with him, expressing 
their warmest gratitude for his noble 
efforts to save them, for without his 
aid they could not have effected their 
escape. 

Hosein then withdrew to the roof of 
the house, ready to drop down into a 
neighbouring street as soon as the 
departure of the others through the 
door drew public attention to them, 
and so gave him an opportunity to 
escape observation. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOD GRAINS OF THE WORLD. 


By Joun R. JACKSON, A.L.S., CURATOR OF THE MUSEUM, RoyaL GARDENS, KEw. 


Food Grains of the World.—Drawn for the “‘ Boy's Own Paper” by JOHN ALLEN. 


1. Job's tears (Coiz lachryma). 
2. Italian millet (Setaria italica). 


3. Great millet, or Dawa corn (Sorghum vulgare). 
4. Gero, or Bulrush millet (Penicellaria spicata). 


HROUGHOUT the whole of the numerous 
orders in which plants are classed in 

the vegetable kingdom, none are so varied 
4n their characters and habits, and certainly 
none are so important for the products 
ielded by the species, as the grass family 
nown as Graminacea, We need but point 
to the illustration which accompanies this 
article as a proof of their varied characters, 
and, indeed, of their beauty; and their 


6. Naku (Panicum miliare). 
7. Ragi or Raggee (Eleusine corocana). 


6. Indian corn. 
| 8. Rice (Oryza sativa). 


habits may be brought to mind by a 
moment's reflection upon some of the best- 
known forms, namely, the cereals so largely 
cultivated in our own country, as wheat, 
barley, oats, and rye. 

The first-named—wheat (Triticum vul- 
gare)—is the most important food-crop of 
the world, for it is not only cultivated very 
extensively in this country, but also in 
nearly all temperate countries of the globe. 


9. Wheat. 
10. Oats. 
11. Barley. 
12 Rye, 


Its culture dates back to such a remote 
antiquity that its original country is un 
known. With a plant so long under culti- 
vation it is only reasonable to suppose that 
a large number of varieties woul be pro- 
duced, and this is the case, for there 
more than one hundred and fifty named 
varieties known. The principal distin 
guishing characters, however, are absence 
or presence of awns in the ear—hence 
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known as bearded or beardless wheat; by 
the softness or hardness of the grains. 
hence called soft or hard wheats; or by 
their dark or light colours, by which they 
are known as 
or summer wheats indicate the date of their 
sowing, the former being sown in autumn 


or white wheats. Winter , 


ever, were needed, the trade returns may 
be referred to, which tell us that 57,224,934 
ewt. of wheat were imported into this coun- 
try during the year 1888. 

ARLEY (Hordeum vulgare).—This y 
which is a closely-allied plant to Wheat, 


was originally a native of western tem- 


| 
| 


the grain is rounded and forms Scotch or 
pot barley and pearl barley, both of which 
are used for soups and puddings. Barley 


| flour used alone does not make a sufficiently 


light bread, but it may be used mixed with 
wheat flour. Besides the produce of our 
own country, we imported from foreign 


y 
‘ 
o 


* and the latter in spring. The most impor- 
tant distinction in wheats are the hard and 
soft varieties, as it corresponds to a real 
difference of chemical composition and of 
their value for food, the grains of the hard 

2 wheats being tough and horny, while the 
soft wheats are tender and floury. 

The importance of wheat as a food- 
Product in the preparation of bread re- 

: quires no proof, for in every country where 
it has been imtroduced ‘it has “become 

« adopted as the ataple food. If proof, how- 


rate Asia, but is now grown in Great 

ritain to the extent of between two thou- 
sand and three thousand acres; it is also 
largely grown in many other countries. It 
is hardier than either wheat or oats, and 
can be successfully grown in high northern 
latitudes. Though barley was in ancient 
times very much used for human food, its 
chief use at the present time in England 
is for conversion into malt for brewing. 
Ground into meal, barley is used for feed- 
ing pigs ; and, when freed from its husk, 


An English Harvest-field.—Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper” by A. BARRAUD. 


countries 21,277,477 cwt. of barley in 
1888. 

OatTs (Avena setiva).—This plant, though 
belonging to the grass order, is very distinct 
in appearance from either wheat or barley, 
having a lighter and more praceful appear- 
ance as a growing crop. The native coun- 
try of the cultivated oat is unknown. 
Though the oat is grown to a very Jarge 
extent in this country, its chief use is for 
feeding horses. Under the name of oat- 
meal, however, it is a valuable and whole- 
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some article of human food. In the oat the 
husk adheres to the grain very firmly, so 
that it is necessary to dry the grains in a 
kiln to loosen it, and then by a process of 
milling to remove it; the grain is then 
known as ‘‘ groats,” or “grits,” and these 
when ground form oatmeal. Scotch oat- 
meal is always considered the best, and 
feom it porridge and oat-cakes, very nutri- 
tious articles of food, are made. In 1888 
we imported oats to the extent of 2,278,209 
ewt. 

RYE (Secale cereale).—The culture of rye 
has been carried on so long in this country, 
that its native home is scarcely known, 
though it is thought by some to be a native 
of Candia. It was formerly much more 
extensively grown in this country than it is 
at the present time, though it is still grown 
to some extent, especially in the eastern 
counties. Its use with us is chiefly as a 
green fodder, but the grain is used for malt- 
ing and ground into flour; it is used for 
making bread which is a favourite food in 
Northern Europe. 

RIcE (Oryza sativa).—Next to wheat this 
is the most important of all the food grains. 
It is, indeed, consumed for human food in 
larger quantities even than wheat, and is 
said to form the chief food of about one- 
third of the entire human race. It is a 
tall-growing grass, native of India, where 
it is extensively cultivated, as well as in 
China, and in the East generally. In Caro- 
lina and in South America it is also_ grown 
to a very large extent. In southern Europe 
the plant also thrives. Rice is known 
under a large number of varieties, particu- 
larly in Tndia—-some being soft or hard, 
white or dark grained, red, or even black. 
Each tribe of people prefer their own special 
kind that is grown in their own part of the | 
country, and it is said that they will often | 
refuse to eat other kinds, even in times of | 
scarcity. Rice contains a large proportion 


of starch, which is extracted for stiffenin, 
linen. As a food in this country it is used 
either in its cleaned state or ground into a | 
fine flour. The principal countries that | 
supply us with rice are Patna, Bengal, ; 


Arracan, in India, and Carolina, in America. 
In the husk rice is always known as paddy. 
INDIAN CoRN, OR MAIZE (Zea mays). 
—This very ornamental grass is a native of 
America, but was very soon after its dis- 
covery introduced into the Old World, and 
is now cultivated to a very large extent, 
not only in North America, where it is the 
chief corn crop, but also in North Africa 
and Southern Europe, and also in many 
parts of India. Maize is frequently grown 
in this country, and will often, in hot sum- 
mers, ripen its grains; but it is not remu- 
nerative as a crop. A very large number | 
of varieties are grown in different countries, 
varying both in the size of the ear, or cob, 
as it is generally called, as well as in the 
shape and colour of the seeds or grains, 
some being different shades of yellow, while 
others are red or black or mixed. Maize 
is used in a great variety of ways. When 
the grains are broken into small pieces it_is 
known as hominy; ground into fine powder 
they form corn flour, or maizena ; and in all 
these forms it is used for making puddings. 
Forty years ago it was scarcely Known in 
this country ; now we import the grain to 
the extent of 25,338,551 ewt., which was 
the amount imported in 1888. Steeped in 
sugar or lioney and then roasted so as to 
cause them to Wiest, the grains are known 
as popcorn, largely eaten in America. In 
many parts of India the young green grains 
are roasted and eaten by the people. 
ITALIAN MILLET (Setaria italica).—An 
annual grass, said to be originally a native 
of China, Japan, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. It is much valued as an article of 
‘ood in some districts of India, and is used 
for making cakes and porridge. It is gene- 
rally regarded as nutritious and digestible. 
LITTLE MILLET (Panicum miliare).—An 
annual grass, native of India, and cultivated 
in the Punjab, but not to any great extent. 
The grains are an article of food with those 
Hindus who inhabit the higher lands. The 
straw is eaten by cattle. 
GERO, OR BULRUSH MILLET (Penni- | 
setum typhoideum).—This is a tall-growing 
grass, going to a height of from three to six , 


feet, and bearing close, erect, cylindrica 
spikes from six to nine inches long. Thi 
is a native of tropical Asia, Nubia, anc 
Egypt. It is cultivated to a large extent ir 
Northern and Southern India, as well as it 
Western Africa. In India it is groun 
into flour and made into cakes, or parche 
and then ground. In West Africa it i 
also ground and made into bread. 

Raat (Eleusine corocana).—An annua 

ass, native of India. In some district 

agi is commonly used by the poorer an 
lower classes, while in Patna and Behar i 
is more esteemed than maize, though it i 
not a popular or favourite food, as it is con 
sidered difficult of digestion and to b 
somewhat astringent. Cakes are sometime 
made from the flour, and a fermente: 
liquor is prepared from the grain. 

AWA, GREAT MILLET, OR GUINE. 
CorN (Sorghum vulgare).—A tall, han¢ 
some grass, abundantly cultivated in Indi 
as well as in tropical Africa, of which, i 
both countries, a large number of varietie 
are known, differing in the form of th 
panicle or in the colour, some forms bein 
dense, erect, and contracted, and othe: 
drooping and lax, and in colour yellov 
white, black, or red. In India it is know 
as JOAR, and is one of the most _importar 
rainy season crops, forming one of the stap! 
foods of the country, being more Palatal 
but less wholesome than maize. he me: 
is made into cakes, or the grains are parche 
and eaten with salt. It is also a very in 
portant food plant in West Africa. 

Jop’s TEARS (Cotx lachryma).—This 
an annual Brass, occurring a8 a weed in tl 
rice fields of Bengal, and is found also | 
many other parts of India and other tr 
pical countries. The grains, especially 


, the wild kinds, are exceedingly hard, shin 


of a bluish tint almost like china, and 
consequence are much used for beads. TT! 
centre part of the grain, however, is edibl 
and throughout Assam and in the easte 
frontier lands of India it constitutes : 
important food of the hill tribes. In Burn 
the grains are parched and eaten lil 
Indian corn. 


OUR VOLUNTEERS AND THEIR WORK. 


FTER the oath is taken, the recruit signs 

a contract to serve for a term of years, 
usually three, though under some circum- 
stances, sometimes in consideration of extra 
outfit supplied, the time is lengthened. All 
efficient volunteers are allowed by Govern- 
ment a grant of thirty-five shillings per | 
annum, and to earn this a recruit has to 
complete sixty drills during his first two 
ears’ service, besides firing a certain num- 

r of rounds of ball and blank cartridge, or 
making a given number of points at short 
ranges, viz., 100, 200, and 300 yards, tive 
shots each at the first and second, tenat the | 
third distance, fifty points having to be 
made. 

For an efficient volunteer—that is, one 
who has served more than two years—a 
much less number of drills suffices to earn 
the grant, though the revulation as to the | 
number of rounds of ball-cartridge to be 
fired, or points made, remains the same. | 
There are three classes—third, second, and 
first, the first being the most difficult, and 
it is optional with volunteers whether they 
fire either that or the second. A volunteer 
passing all three classes is styled a marks- | 
man, and is entitled to wear a badge, con- | 


By ONE OF THE ST. GEORGE'S. 
PART II. 


sisting of crossed rifles, worn on the left ' 
sleeve below the elbow, during the year 
following that in which he prsses. Com. | 
paratively few sport this addition to their 
uniform. The difficulty men find in devoting 
three separate half-days and the necessary 
amount of time for practice probably ac- 
counts for this deficiency, London volun- 
teers especially being very badly off as 
regards accommodation ; and, with the cer- 
tainty of the closing of the extensive ranges 
at Wimbledon, there does not seem much 
prospect of improvement in this respect. 

It takes me full half a day to go to 
Harrow, where our range is situated, to 
fire my class, the result being that, as my 
spars time is limited, I have never been 
able to get through more than the third 
class, ‘is applies to many of my volun- 
teer friends, as, almost without exception, 
the ranks of the force are recruited from 
the middle and artisan classes, who do not 
as a rule find their spare time hang heavily 
on their hands. 

Now a few words as to drill, which, after ' 
all, is of quite as much importance as good 
shooting. A body of men who are dead 
shots but cannot be depended upon for 


steadiness in the field would not be 
much use on active servi 
The recruit on first joining is plac 
under the care of either a sergeant who i: 
member of the corps, or more generally 
is put through his preliminary paces by t 
sergeant-instructor, one of the staff p: 
by Government. He is first taught 
know his right hand and foot from his le 
and to invariably step off with the 
foot. Marching, counter-marching, tu: 
ing, forming fours, ete., are included 
this, and when pretty well versed in t 
various movements he is entrused with 
rifle. Then commences his instruction 
the use of the weapon, shouldering, sk 
ing, ete., which drill any one Who 
curious can study more fally in the ‘1 
book.” When a squad of recruits ha 
reached a certain standard of efficien 
they are reported to the adjutant of 1 
corps, who fixes a date on which to 
amine them, before passing them into t 
ranks to drill with the rest of the battali 
If unsuccessful, they have to go throug! 
further course of squad drills but 1 
adjutant is not, asarule, hard to plea 
In my own case we were passed into | 
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naks after being 


tol i 
the squad to wire id that we—that is, 


\ I belonged—had done 
ourselves and the sergeant-instructor “a 
certain sutticiency of credit.” I did not 
know whether to take it as praise or blame, 
but as the result was satisfactory I sup- 
poe it was all right. 

When passed imto the ranks the recruit 
drills with the company he joins, the ad- 
vantage being that he gets to know his 
comrades and to work together with them. 
Anyone who has been through the mill will 

erstand the satisfaction felt by front 
and rear-rank man when both feel confident 
ies the other knows what is required of 


Nothing tends more to promote good 
drill than intimacy between the men. I do 
not mean the intimacy that makes men 
langh and talk In the ranks, than which 
nothing is worse, but a knowledge of one 
another which infuses that confidence of 
which I have just spoken. It is a good 
plan for the men to accustom themselves to 
work together on parade. I have a com- 
rade about my own size, with whom I 
always endeavour to drill—that is, when we 
chance to turn up on parade together. Of 
course, therein lies the great difficulty ; but 
there are occasions when this is avoided, such 
as the Easter mancuvres and the annual 
week’s training at Aldershot, the ad- 
vantage being shown after a few days’ drill 
together by the greatly increased steadi- 
ness on parade. 

Before going into any details as to either 
of the two great events of the volunteer 

ear, a few lines must be devoted to the 

i e and inspection days, which are of 
some moment to the volunteer. On the 
brigade days some three or four battalions 
assemble at a central place—Hyde Park 
being the usual parading ground for Mid- 
dlesex co id are there put through 
various brigade movements, including the 
mevatetle mmareh past, by a officer ap- 
poin ior the purpose, who reports to 
the War Office. Avimbledon ‘Common is 
ancther happy hunting ground, the 
“Queen’s,” “Artiste,” and others being 
usually brigaded here. 

Thered letter day, however, to both officers 
and men is the inspection, when the repre- 
sentative of the War Office attends and 
sees the corps put through battalion move- 
ments. On entering the parade ground he 
is received with a general salute, and he then 

to make a minute inspection of 
the ranks. Then follows the march past, 
in column with shouldered arms, and in 
guarter-column with arms at the trail, first 
in quick time, then at the double. The 
colonel then puts his men through some 
battalion drill ; after which the major puts 
them through the manual and firing exer- 
ces. Then the company officers have a 
tar both at company and battalion drill. 
In some _ corps the bayonet exercise is per- 
formed, but as a rule this is conspicuous by 
ite absence, it being found that men gene- 
rally caianot attend a sufficient number of 
ills to “warrant a trial of skill in this re- 
spect ; indeed, to put a whole battalion of 
voluntee‘rs through the bayonet exercise with 
anythi like credit, means an immense 
amount «of trouble and perseverance on the 
of all concerned ; and those corps who 
inclade } this in their annual show fully 
deserve! the praise bestowed on them by 
the inspercting officer. 

Every; effort is made to bring every man 
up to scratch on the day of inspection, any 
man beng absent without leave rendering 
himself mt once liable to be proceeded 
against for the amount of the capitation 
grant, which is lost to the corps by his non- 
attendance. The only excuse allowed is 
illness, anti only for this, or in case of 
urgent business which may call a man 
away, is leave of absence granted by the 


commanding officer. It should be—and in 
Most cases it is—a point of honour with 
men to attend both the brigade and inspec- 
tion. 

The first important event of each volun- 
teer year for corps in the South of England 
is the Easter march and maneuvres. One 
or more points, usually on the South coast, 
are selected to march on. The corps are 
carried by rail on Good Friday morning to 
within two days’ march of these, and then 
the work begins. Route-marching is, as a 
rule, all that is attempted on the first day, 
varied occasionally by a brush with the 
enemy or outpost duty. Then comes the 
bivouac in barns, empty houses, or schools, 
and then on Saturday, either as invaders 
or reinforcements, they fight their way to 
chet destination, arriving on the Saturday 
night. 
on these marches, as the weather is not, as 
a rule, settled, and anything from snow 
to sunstroke may have to be met with. 
The roads on the last Easter march to 
Portsmouth were very trying, and the 
Sunday rest before the final mancuvres 
and march past on Easter Monday is al- 
ways very welcome. Different arrange- 
ments are made by the various corps, some 
going in for the barrack style in forts, 
etc., whilst others stick to the more ex- 
pensive but much more comfortable method 
of billeting men in private houses. My 
own experience of billeting has always 
been most satisfactory, but I think if aman 
wants to do a bit of unmitigated soldiering 
Aldershot is the place, and not the towns 
selected for the ter outing. 

Some enthusiastic officer will sometimes 
get up an advance party, who walk the 
whole distance from torn, and ae the 

it- , ete, are en in & eage- 

van, which also gives a lift for the footsore 

and weary ones, though it is not often 
uired. 

‘he most practical part of a volunteer’s 
life, however, is the annual week’s training 
under canvas at Aldershot. A colonel ap- 

lies for leave to bring 8 battalion, and this 

i ‘anted he makes up what is called a 

rovisional battalion—viz., detachments 
‘rom various corps, the corps to which the 
colonel commanding the battalion belongs 
usually furnishing the nucleus. The period 
is from Saturday to Saturday, some time 
during August. An advance party, with 
the quartermaster, down on the Thurs- 


day previous, with stores, etc., takes 
over their camp, sees the tents pitched 
according to a plan laid down by the 


brigade-major of the brigade to which the 
battalion is attached during its stay, and 
gets everything in readiness for the bat- 
talion by the time it marches in on Satur- 
day afternoon. Men are then told off to 
their tents, and an orderly-sergeant and 
corporal appointed for each line. The 
orderly-sergeants then muster their order- 
lies, one From each tent, and proceed to 
draw blankets and waterproofs from the 
store tent, the regulation allowance being 
two blankets and one waterproof per man. 
By the time their other allowances are 
served out the cooks, who have arrived on 
the Saturday morning, are ready with a hot 
dinner, and the bugle goes in for ‘tent 
orderlies,” who are mustered as before and 
marched to the cook’s quarters, where they 
are quickly supplied with hot meat and 

tatues. This, with whatever each man 
likes to purchase from the canteen in the 
shape of cheese, pickles, etc., constitutes 
dinner for privates at Aldershot, and by the 
time this is discussed, and soup-kettles 
and mess-tins cleaned for the morning’s 
coffee, it is time to turn in. There is gene- 
rally a good deal of noise in camp on the 
first night, young soldiers especially find- 
ing it a hard matter to quiet down, the 
novelty of the surroundings tending to 


Rough work often has to be done | 


banish sleep for a while. However, the 
noisiest at last subsides, and the guards, 
which had been ted as soon as possi- 
ble after the arrival of the main ly, 
have a few quiet hours before reveillé, 
which sounds at 5.30 am. Then, if it is 
fine, the blankets are piled on one side of 
the tent, the men go off for a wash at the 
pump—and cold enough it often is; and 
when this is done, the tent brailed up and 
tidied, and boots cleaned, breakfast-time 
will be found close at hand, when orderlies 
parade as before, and are off for bread and 
coffee. 

This morning, being Sunday, there is 
always church parade at ten o’clock, usually 
a short service conducted in the open air 
by the chaplain, the men standing in a 
hollow square. After this every man in 
camp is mustered, and the Articles of War 
are read, the colonel generally adding a few 
words of encouragement, ant gent! allud- 
ing to ‘‘the noise last night.” There is 
generally a little latitude allowed the first 
night, but after then military discipline is 
strictly adhered to, and all lights must be 
out at ten o’clock. Men who want to be 
absent from camp after this time must ob- 
tain passes signed by the colonel, otherwise 
they are liable to arrest by any military 
picquet, or by the guard when they return 
to camp. There is no excuse for this, as 
pes are readily granted, the only trouble 

‘ing that of asking for them. 

After dinner on Sunday, with the excep- 
tion of the main guard and picquet, which 
go on duty about three o’clock, and are 
then told off for camp duties, the men are 
free for the rest of the day. 

On Monday morning work commences 
in earnest, there generally being a short 

rade before breakfast, another before 

inner, and, if the weather is not too hot, a 
third in the afternoon. The guard and 
picquet are off all drills the day after they 
come off duty, and this they uire, as 
they have to be alert and vigilant for 
twenty-four hours, besides taking their turn 
assentries. A report has to be made out 
by the sergeants of both main and rear 
guards and sent to the orderly room every 
day, with a list of the men who constituted 
the guard, the list of any prisoners made, 
with the offence, etc. Defaulters are usually 
pet on fatigue duty and confined to camp, 

ut the number of course is happily very 
small, very often none at all, which speaks 
well for the character and discipline of men 
who probably are not at all in the habit of 
having their daily life marked out so nicely 
by rule and square. There is plenty of 
spare time in camp, and any one with ordi- 
nary good health need not be afraid of being 
overworked during a week of soldiering at 
Aldershot. In a few days the men have 
settled down and are pulling well together, 
and the result is seen in the greatly in- 
creased smartness und steadiness. During 
the last two or three periods opportunities 
have been given the volunteers at Alder- 
shot of joining with their comrades of the 
regulars in marching and fighting ; and, to 
judge by the praise bestowed on them by 
officers who know what soldiers are, we are 
quite in the running with Thomas Atkins. 

To speak of the ‘Lattalion with which I 
served last August, we marched out and 
home over twenty-five miles, and only four 
men fell out from any cause, which must be 
considered pretty good for men the majority 
of whom are, I know, employed all the year 
round indoors ; and this was not the longest 
distance covered by volunteers that day, 
anether battalion doing its thirty miles. 

What between pleasant companionship, 
stiff drill, and social evenings, the week flits 
rapidly away, and then on the last Satur- 
day tents are struck, blankets and water- 
proof sheets folded for the last time, packed 
in transport waggons, which are waiting on 
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the ground, and returned to store to be 
cleaned and stowed away. Trenches have 
to be filled up, the ground throughout 
cleared of all refuse by the pioneers and 
fatigue parties, and then, with the band of 
the regiment to which the predominating 
corps of the battalion is affiliated playing a 
quick march, the scene of a cheerful week’s 
work is left, the regimental baggage being 
brought to the station under a baggage 
guard, who have charge of it till it reaches 
the headquarters of the corps to which it 
belongs. 
(THE END.) 
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A GANG OF ELEPHANT LABOURERS: 


A RECOLLECTION 


“ pore are your famous ‘timber-yard 

_L elephants, you see,” said the captain 
ithe Ramapoora, to Mrs. Ker and myself, 
as the steamer rounded the last bend in the 
river, and glided up to the Burmese fort of 
Moulmein. ‘* There used to be plenty of 
thm at Rangoon, too, but you vont see 
many of ’em there nowadays, for most of 
the work ’s done by steam. This is the 
place to see them properly.” 

There, sure enough, half seen amid 
niling clouds of dust, were five or six huge 
grey masses, moving slowly to and fro 
among the piles of timber that stood up like 
walls along the low bank of the river. 

“I hope the Moulmein elephants are not 
quite so black as they are painted,” said I, 
“for 've heard some rather queer stories 
about them. Somebody was telling me 
cooly the other day of a sea captain who 
wed to pass through one of these timber- 
yards every morning, and always gave one 
of the elephants a sugar-cake. Well, it hap- 


jened one day that he forgot the cake, and | 


the elephant came forward for it as usual, 
and, not getting it, struck him dead on the 
spot,” 

“Rather ungrateful of Mr. Elephant, I 
must say,” laughed the captain ; ‘‘ but as a 
tule they’re quiet beasts enough, although 
they do play queer tricks now and then. 
Now, I'll just tell you what you'd better do. 
As soon as we land, take a gharri (hack- 
variage) and drive down to M—’s timber- 
yard (that is the nearest one to the landing- 
place), and Ae’lZ show you his elephants at 
work, and tell you all you want to know 
alsut them.” 

We followed the captain’s advice, and 
found ourselves, half an hour later, at the 
entrance of the great yard, where we saw.a 
very curious sight. 

Right in front of us, as we ploughed on our 
way through the ankle-deep dust that had 
drifted up like snow between the piles of 
timber, a huge elephant, with a slender 
Hindu mahkout (driver) perched like a mon- 
key on his neck, bad wound his trunk 
around a chain attached to several planks 
of the lai t size, and was hauling them 
steadily up the incline that sloped down to 
the water's edge. Half a dozen strony 
horses would have shad quite enough to do 
in dragging such a load up a slope so steep 
and slippery ; but the elephant seemed to 
make nothing of it, and drew it upward 


over that dusty, uneven surface as easily as ° 


achild trundling a toy cart. 

How the huge beast knew or guessed 
vhat it had to do, I could not imagine ; for 
its driver (who carried in bis hand a short 
iron hook, very much like the top of a boat- 
hook broken off ) seemed to give it no in- 
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structions except such as could be conveyed 
by sticking the point of the hook into its 
head every two or three minutes. But had 
it had a printed code of instructions stuck 
on the end of one of its mighty tusks, it 
could not have drawn the planks more 
exactly to the right place, or disengaged 
the chain more c! iverly when it got them 
there. 

We were still admiring its dexterity, 
when up came the foreman of the works, a 
big, jovial, frank young Englishman, whose 
jolly red face, seen beneath the shadow of 

is vast white ‘‘sun-hat,” looked like a 
sunset in the Alps. 

“*T see you're watching our gang of 
labourers,” he began, taking off his hat 
politely. “It’s almost a pity that you 

idn’t happen to come here three or four 
months ago, before we lost the best of our 
elephants, as fine a worker as I ever saw. 
That's the worst thing about elephants, 
their falling ill and dying so easily. All 
those that we've got here now work very 
well ; but this dead beast was quite an out- 
of-the-way sort—he did things that were 
really clever.” 

*« Do you think, then,” asked I, ‘judging 
from what experience you have had of the 
elephant and his ways, that he’s not so 
sayacious as the book-writers make him 
out?” 

“Well, I think that most of them know 
very little about him, You can teach an 
elephant almost anything, and he'll do it 
first-rate when he i taught; but as for 
these stories of his inventing things out of 
his own head, like putting planks together 
when he wants to cross a river, or hunting 
up a bucket to draw water out of a well, 
that’s all sheer nonsense.” 

“ You think so?” 

“I’m sure of it. Take, for example, that 
tale that you see in all the story-books, of a 
shoemaker that pricked an elephant with 
his awl, and the elephant revenged himself 
by spouting a lot ot water from his trunk 
right into the shop, spoiling everything that 
was in it, and half eowntag the man him- 
self into the bargain. Now, considering 
that an elephant’s greatest pleasure is to 
splash water over himself, I should like to 
know how on earth it would ever enter his 
head that it would be a punishment to 
splash it over some one else. But come and 
take a walk round the yard, and then you'll 
be able to see for yourselves what an ele- 
phant can do, and what he can’t.” 

The first elephant had by this time gone 
down the bank again for another load ; but 
we had only gone a few steps when we 
encountered a second, which was pushing 
together some heavy logs, and piling them 
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ina heap. It was certainly a curious sight 
to see how, with one quiet movement of his 
huge forefoot, or one shove of his massive 
forehead when that failed, the mighty beast 
sent these enormous masses of timber slidin 
along the ground as easily as one would 
push a newspaper along a table. 

Then came the fine, at which this 
pint seemed equally dexterous. Thrust- 

is immense tusks like the prongs of a 
pitchfork beneath each log in turn, he 
rolled it up the side of the heap, giving a 
pull with his trunk or a push with his 
forehead whenever any difficulty occurred ; 
and so quickly was all this done, that the 
pile was completed even while we stood 
looking at it. 

A little farther on we found another 
elephant laying a number of planks 
squarely upon each other, looking round 
occasionally to see that none of them 
stuck out beyond the rest at either end. 
Wherever there was any unevenness, a 
touch of his trunk or forefoot instantly put 
it to rights; and when the heap was 
finished, a carpenter's rule could have 
found no fault in its adjustment. 

Still going forward, we next encountered 
a lady-elephant accompanied by her baby, 
@ queer little bristly fellow, hardly bigger 
than a cart-horse, staring around him with 
a half-puzzled look in his small grey eye, 
just like a human baby gazing at some 
unaccustomed object Whatever his mother 
did, he must of course try to do too; and to 
see him trying to coil his little short trunk 
around a log at least three times too thick 
for it, was as good as a circus. 


And so we came at last to the gan of 
elephants on the river-bank, one of which 
was just untying a rope that had been 


knotted around a | of newly-sawed 
timber. Fixing the finger-like tip of his. 
trunk upon the knot, he gave it a peculiar 
twist, and the fastening gave way as sud- 
denly as if it had been cut away with an 
axe. 

But just at that moment a bell began to. 
ring on the other side of the yard; and the 
instant its clang was heard, the elephants . 
stopped short in their work—one throwing 
down a plank, another dropping a chain, a . 
third letting go a rope—and away they all. 
marched in a Body. 

‘*That’s the six o’clock bell, which is our: 
signal for leaving off work,” said the young | 
foreman, laughingly ; ‘‘and you see the- 
elephants know it. You won't get them to 
do another stroke of work when once- 
they’ve heard that sound. And new, as. 
I’ve got a little business to attend to- 
before the yard closes, I must wish you. 
good evening.” 


COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


By FRANKLIN Fox, LATE CAPTAIN P. AND O. SERVICE, 


tT would be hard to exaggerate the 
1 horrors of the scene when two power- 
ful steamers crowded with human beings 
crash into each other at night, in thick 
Weather or in a yale. 

The brief outlines of these calamities, 
which the morning papers so often supply 
under the familiar heading, ‘ "Ancthes 


Author of “How to Send a Boy to Sea,” &e. 


collision in the Channel,” are alone enough 
to harrow the feelings and appal the hearts 
of those who read them; and all this is 
of course intensified when such accounts 
appear as recently described the Ostend 
mail Doat's calamity: 

But, while it is not easy to imagine any- 
thing much more dreadful than aweollision 


at sea may be under certain circumstances, . 
except perhaps a fire, it is undoubtedly not 
very difficult to magnify the frequency of 
these disasters, and to overrate the proba- 
bilities of their occurrence. 

In order to form an estimate with some 
approach to accuracy of the risks of col- 
lision at sea, it is necessary to look at the 
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statistics given in the annual Wreck Regis- 
ter published by the Board of Trade, and 
to compare these figures with the number 
ef vessels eng in commerce and the 
vovages they make. 

Daring the year ending the 30th June, 
lss4, the total number of collisions in 
which British ships were concerned all 
over the world, whether with foreign 
vessels or with those carrying the same 
flax, and the collisions between foreign 
ships on the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
amounted to 1,034. In the year 1886 this 
number had increased to 1,090, and in 
1888 to 1,232. 

Taking the year 1886 we find, from 
Lloyd’s Universal Register of Shipping, 
that at that time the number of merchant 
vessels in the world was 35,408, and what 
will probably be a piece of surprising intel. 
ligence to some, 25,766 out of that total 
were sailing ships; the remaining 9,642 
steamers being allotted thus: 5,020 to the 
Tnited Kingdom, and the balance to the 
rest of the world. These figures do not 
include anything under 100 tons burthen. 

So much for the number of ships liable 
to collision at sea. The next point is the 
aggregate of voyages they are engaged in. 
In order to arrive at that we will take the 
number of ships that entered and cleared 
at the Customs of the United Kingdom, 
which has been officially stated in a Par- 
liamentary return for the year 1885-6 to 
be 653,794, of which 827,425 were steamers 
and 328,369 sailing ships. It has been 
assumed by the “Nautical Magazine” 
that this does not fairly represent the total 
number of voyages with which the 1,090 
collisions should be compared, because it 
does not include either vessels sailing on 
voyages from colonial to colonial or foreign 
ports, nor between foreign ports, nor ships 
that voyage round the coasts of the United 
Kingdom without clearing from the Cus- 
toms at all ; and that the number of voyages 
recorded at the Customs, swollen by these 
additions, would amount to not less than 
1,700,000 in round figures, with which the 
collision total must be compared. 

If any of my readers would like to do a 
nice little sum, the result of which ma: 
tend to calm their nerves and soothe their 
fears if they are intending to go afloat just 
now, let them work out how many voyages 
to a collision these numbers mean. he 
“Nautical Magazine” makes it one col- 
lision for every 1,500 voyages, but adds 
that the whole calculation must be taken 

as an estimate. 

onthe reason that the English Channel 
should be the scene of so many of these 
mishaps is probably due to its being the 
most frequented waterway in the world; 
but assuming the accuracy of the propor: 
tion of collisions to voyages which I have 
uoted, the question still arises whether 
even that number cannot or ought not to 
be even less. , 

To be an authority upon such a point 
one ought to have experienced many col- 
lisions, I suppose. If that be the case, I 
cannot lay claim to a right to say much on 
the matter; but perhaps some of my 
readers will think that having been for- 
tunate enough to escape such misfortunes 

ives a still better ground for judging. At 

all events, I can safely assert that in 
twenty-eight years of sea service I was 
never in one serious collision, although I 
must plead guilty to “assisting” at three 
trivial events of that kind. 

About fifty years ago, or to be precise, 
jn November, 1840, I was a middy in one 
of our old Blackwall frigates, which was 
entering Table Bay with a leading wind. 
Near Robin Island a small brig was lying 
gt ancher. She was directly in our course, 

id we were anxious to pass her without 

her going about and incurring the delay 


of making a tack, or keeping away any 
more and losing our weatherly position ; 
so we kept our ship straight on, heading 
right for the brig. Te was in the middle o: 
the day; the weather was fine, the wind 
light, the sea smooth, and the bluff, old, 
massive Table mountain at the back of 
Cape Town uncovered by the white 
clothing of clouds which heralds a gale in 
those parts. Steering thus in bright sun- 
shine for the anchorage off the cluster of 
white houses which composed our colony 
situated at the head of the Bay, nothing 
appeared easier than to pass this brig 
lying so inoffensively at her moorings. 

‘he fates ordained otherwise, for by some 
unaccountable mischance, which to this 
day I have never been able to quite com- 
prehend, we ran bang into her with a 
crash, our jib-boom catching her head- 
stays and bringing down her foretop-gallant 
mast and a bit of her topmast crosstrees 
on our deck. Just a minute before the 
collision took place I heard the chief officer, 
who was on the forecastle, shout out, 
‘Hard a-starboard !” and at the very same 
moment our captain, by whom I was 
standing ready to convey orders upon the 
break of the poop, sung out to the man at 
the helm, ‘Hard a-port.” The quarter- 
master and the sailor threw the wheel up 
to the left first, and then, in obedience to 
the captain’s command, spun it round the 
other way to the right. 

“Hard down!” halloed the chief officer, 
from forward. . 

“Hard up!” roared the captain, at his 


it. 

Pm and immediately afterwards we ran into 
the brig. 

As the skipper rushed forward to ascer- 
tain the damage, a bit of the crosstrees of 
the brig fell upon his toe ; so he turned and 
came att limping, in a great passion. The 
storm burst upon the quarter-master and 
the man at the wheel, and then upon me; 
so I ran before it to the other end of the 
ship, which soon cleared the brig, not so 
much harm having been done after all. 

My second experience was even still 
slighter in character. 

We were running up Channel in the old 
Bombay before a fresh S.W. breeze and 
thick weather. There were a lot of coast- 
ing craft in sight beating down Channel, 
and one of these vessels—a north country 
collier schooner — stood right across our 
bows, going about just aahie was directly 
ahead of us. By a close shave we cleared 
him, but his main boom fouled our mizzen 
rigging as the Bombay was hove up in the 
wind. 

““Where are you going to, sir?” cried 
Captain Furley, through his trumpet, in 
indignant tones. 

«And where be you a-driving to?—you 
big copper-bottomed sarpint,” replied the 
north-country man. 

“Call the carpenter, panester !” cried 
the captain to me, ‘‘and tell him to chop 
away the fellow’s boom ;” and [ ran off to 
execute this order. But before it could be 
carried out the collier had gone clear, and 
the old Bombay was smoking along up 
Channel again, homeward bound, my boys. 

My third and last collision occurred upon 
the coast of China, coming down from 
Shanghai towards Hon; ‘ong, in the 
P. and O. steamship Pekin. It was the 
custom in those days to pay but little 
regard to the safety of the fishing-boats, of 
which there were Tange fleets to be met off 
different parts of the coast; they were sup- 
posed to be perfectly capable of taking care 
of themselves. Many people held them 
to be fishermen to whose nets nothing came 
amiss, or in other words pirates, when the: 
happened to fall in with anything wort 
pirating ; and perhaps it was this impres- 
sion that led some of the old sea dogs who 


commanded the opium clippers whieh raced 
up and down the coast, beating the mail 
steamers in their , to issue such 
orders as the following to their look-out 
men: — 

‘*Masqui (never mind) the fishing-boats, 
but report the land!” 

I could never quite reconcile myself to 
this reckless kind of treatment of any 
fellow-creatures, even if their private cha- 
racters were not quite spotless, and con- 
sequently felt not a little distressed when I 
found that I actually had most unwittingly 
destroyed one of their fishing-boats. 

It was about five o’clock in the morning 
when the accident occurred. We were nearly 
abreast of Amoy, and had come across 
several groups of fishing-boats standing in 
for the land, right across our course. 

The morning broke calm and fine, but 
a dense fog lay over the water, obscuring 
everything around the ship. Standing upon 
the bridge of the steamer I could not see 
ten yards ahead of her, so I ordered the 
envines to be eased down to dead slow, and 
called out to the look-out upon the fore- 
castle to keep his eyes about him. 

In a few minutes the look-out man, whe 
happened to be our No. 1 boatman, 
A-hung, a Chinaman, shouted out, 

“* Boat right ahead, sir!” 

“ Hard-a-port the helm!” said I, at the 
same moment, turning the engine-room 
telegraph to ‘Stop her.” 

Quick as had been my proceedings, they 
unfortunately were not rapid enough to 
avert the catastrophe which immediately 
ensued. A slight crackling noise reached 
my ears from forward, and then a shout or 
two in Chinese. I had run down a fishing- 
craft. 

“Where's the boat number one?” 

“Have go down side, sir,” was the 

reply. 
Of course preparations were instantly 
made to rescue the crew of the fishing- boat, 
but before we could do this they were all 
picked up by the companion craft to the 
one that been sunk, 

The fishing-boats always sail two-and- 
two, frequently with large nets towing 
overboard attached to both boats, a prac- 
tice not favourable to speedy movement in 
such -cireumstances as I have described. 
They all have an eye painted on their 
bows, which they seem to fancy affords 
some guarantee for vigilance. 

“* Suppose ship have no eye, no can see; 
no can see, no can savey : tho can savey, no 
can make walkee.” This was the way 
No. 1 boatman explained the idea to me. 

Having made a clean breast of my own 
share in collisions at sea, I cannot help 
thinking that, with regard to a few of those 
which have befallen others from time totime, 
in some cases, the mishap, as described when 
it occurred, appears almost unaccountable, 
or, in other words, possible of prevention. 

In the mercantile marine our seamen are 
subjected to no test of physieal fitness for 
their duties officially, and it has been -con- 
sidered not impossible that this omission 
may, in certain cases, have had something 
to do with collisions. 

Tests for colour blindness, however, are 
being introduced by some of the large 
shipping companies, and probably, in time, 
more attention will be paid to the physique 
and capabilities of our merchant ships’ 
crews, 

(THE END.) 


It is interesting to note the fact that a 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
organised at Nazareth, where Christ lived 
for thirty years, and at Jerusalem, where 
He was crucitied. 
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H hes PouLTEY RuN.—There is one advantage in 
being a ponltry-fancier—viz., that you may be 
ley all the year round, and always making a little 
That is, of course, ee go the right way 

b work and never weary in well-doing. If you have 
Ist good breeds in 
erains, the probability is that you may possess a 
let cockerel fit to win at a local show, if not 


it 

ran aif to cheiz two selves, or, better still, keep 
Yum in separate places; there will thus be no chance 
the destruction of the pullet’s plumage, and this 
inearly everything —half the battle at least. 

We mast continue to weed out the good from the 
ld, fattening and selling off all we do not wish to 
Tt is the silljgst species of waste, keeping 
lywis to eat their own headsoff. Kill old fowls after 
beir second season of laying. 

We must watch the weather this month and be 
prepared for extremes of any kind. It will be time, 
therefore, to overhaul your fowl-house and run. 
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tang. 
jat Fi dust of cayenne in it, or some bruised and 
shredded chillies. 

In feeding fowls excess should be avoided. Fowls 

should not eat for eating’s sake, but to satisfy nature. 
Do not put the soft food of the morning in a dish 
or pan, however wide it may be, else all will not 
\ave afair chance ; the gentlemanly cock will simply 
stand aside, taking a kind of pleasurable pride in 
sing his hens feed, but starving his noble self. 
Not so the hens, however. They will choke them- 
selves with greed, and if a young pullet gets in front 
of a matron fowl woe betide her back. have the 
saft food dry enough to be taken up in the fingets 
and thrown here and there, that they may all run for 
it, and all share and share alike. Beperenae will 
sson teach yon how much each should have, and 
when to leave off feeding. 

We have never tried to hasten moult in our own 
benries. By-the-bye, that is a very good word just 
invented, just dropped brand new from our pen. 
Henries ' but if it was spelt with a eapital H it would 
ean something very different. The moult is hastened 
by penning the hens in warm comfortable quarters, 

giving warm food, little and often, Nothing of 

3 tonie natnre is given at first, because the fowl is, 

of coarse, slightly fevered, but afterwards the food 

contains ’s acraps and boiled bullock’s lights, 


your runs from celebrated | 


with cayenne, and fron is placed in the 
drinking Though we do not re- 
commend this treatment as a general 
thing, it does excellently well in cases 
of hard late moulting, as it takes place 
sometimes in younger fowls and in 
breeds like the Spanish. August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, and Decem- 
ber are the moulting months, especially 


the latter three. Chickens get their 
first complete plum: arly in spring, 
and older fowls moult late. 


N Lort.—We should allow 
ng after this month. It 
arate your birds. 
vholesale for you. autumn 
ing. This includes 
it and hy ny 
of disinfectants 


THE Pia 
no mere bree 


will then be time to 
and go in 
5 

ing 


the after u 
elong. Pen up your birds some- 
giving them a handful or two of 
smaller grains. Get some 
one to assist you. Start early in the 
morning and “heave round" with a 
will, a8 sailors say. Choose a drying 


day, so that by afternoon the pigeons 
may return to a clean place with a well- 
filled hopper and fountain, and gravel 
on the floor, 
‘Weed ont. "Feed well. "Ware wet and draughts. 
Do the autumn cleaning of dove-cots. 


THE AVIARY.—Well, the breeding season is past 
and gone, or ought to be now ; sosexes are separated 
and flight or singing cages are once more filled. You 
must treat: the birds now according to the well- 
known roles of health for the aviary. Plain diet, 
no dainties, no dust or dirt, no hanging of the cage 
in an unwholesome atmosphere or above the gas- 
burning line ; no steamy air, fresh water, a sun bath 
now and then, fresh air. and protection from cold at 
night. We had almost forgotten to add green food. 
Plantains are now seeding by the wayside, and chick- 
weed is still in its glory. 

We suppose yon have sold or gifted away your 
extra stock. Well, on the whole we trust you are 
not out of pocket ; ‘at all events you must bea gainer 
in one thing—namely, experience. 

Clean your breeding cages thoroughly before you 

ut them away. Clean your flight cages as thoroughly 

fore you place a single bird in them. 


THE RABBITRY.—The same advice must he given 
here as in other fancies. Get rid of extra stock. 
‘That means you are to fatten and sell. Continue to 
feed well and judiciously. 

Rabbits are subject to a great many diseases, but 
they are for the most part preventable by attention 
to the ordinary rules of health, and this means per- 
fect housing, an even temperature, clean au 
abundant bedding free from damp and dust; the 
sweetest and freshest of food, clean water, and sweet 
hay; quiet and general comfort; exercise in fine 
weather and sunshine: and last, but not least, 
judicions breeding —that is, not too much in-and-in— 
for in ordinary rabbitries fresh stock always brings 
additional health, if the new arrivals are themselves 
strong and happv looking. 

In buying rabbits be most particular as to ante- 
cedents : for we are sorry to say many rabbit dealers 
are not the real Sir Rogers of this earth. 

Wash and clean hntches thoroughly now, for we 
know not how soon the bad weather may come on. 
Choose a tine sunny day for the work, and do not 
turn the bunnies in, nor even put in the bedding, 
until the hutches are perfectly dry. 


THE KENNEL.—We would not advire too much 
washing of dogs now, but the hard brush may be 
used every day ; that and the comb will succeed in 
keeping the skin clean, Guard against damp in the 
dog's kennel and you will be guarding against ill- 
health at the same time. Still give your pet a swim, 
Indeed this is capital exercise all the year round, if 
yon dry him down and feed him after his plunge, 
and do not permit him to go into his kennel wet. 


THE BEE WorLp.—-Wasps are great enemies to 
bees. Kill them whenever seen, and find and destroy 
their habitations. These are found in banks, on the 


top of old turf walls, and even, in hedges, where they 
look like white nightcaps or bladders of lard. Re- 
move surplus honey. If you have many hives, and 
are near to hills where heather grows, it will pay to 
transport them thither. This is done regularly in 
Scotland. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.— Plant cabbages for winter 
use. Plant out endive. Earth up celery. Keep all 
tidy and trim. 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.-Read last 
month’s Doings. Roses may still be budded. You 
may sow silene (crimson compact), myosotis, Can- 
terbury bells, and many other spring flowers. It 
will be better to do so on a sunny border all to them. 
selves. When they are big enough in the early part 
of the year you may place them round the borders. 


Correspondence. 


CAVENDO TuTUS.—The best and safest tooth-powder 
is simple bicarbonate of soda. 


AFFLICTED.—We do not answer by post. Give up 
evil habits and live a healthful quiet life, and all 
may be well. See your own doctor. 


FRED. DICKENS.—1. Use sulphur ointment sparingly 
to sores on pussy. 2. Press the flowers and leaves 
in padsof blotting: pa rtodrythem. 3. We have 
often thought a Wild Flower Cinb should be formed 
for the interchange of specimens from different 
parts of the country. 


ALFRED WyMAN.—The lump under the tail of the 
parrot should be painted with iodine ; if hot and 
painful, foment and anoint with oil. Squeeze out 
matter geutly. 


EXPECTANI.—The fees are no cheaper in Scotch Uni- 
versities than in English; but you can live more 
cheaply in Aberdeen, and it is very healthy. 


Ficaro’s JuNIon.—Wash the hair once a week and 
brush daily with a medium brush; a lotion is 
better than grease. Get one at any hairdresser’s. 


HAWKER.— Look in columns of ‘Exchange and 
i Hawks are constantly being advertised 
therein. 


UsTEOLoGy.—We do not think you have curvature. 
‘Take moderate exercise regularly, and for a fort- 
night at a time take a dessertspoonful of Parrish’s 
Chemical Food. Omit a few days and begin again. 


VIOLIN and SwiM.—Sweating in the hands while 
playing shows you are out of form. There is no 
remedy except toning the system by attention to 
diet, exercise, the bath, etc., and taking a tonic. 
Try iron and quinine. 

LANSDOWN.—1. Certainly milk the goat if the kid 
capnot drink all the milk. 2. You will find all 
you want about fowls in a small book, price 6d., 
published by Messrs. Dean and Son, Fleet Street. 


QuERIST.—The perch is too big for the fowls’ feet. 
NAVAL.—You cannot enter the service. 
CHAFFINCH.—They do not breed with canaries. 


J. J. B.—Weakness, Take more exercise and an irop 
tonic, 

E Me TAYLOR.—Cover the seed lightly with fine 
h. 


REcTopus.—The dog will row out of the joint weak- 
ness if you feed well and give plenty of milk. 


BEEHIVE.—You must get a book on bees if you want 
to do anything with them. They are not very 
profitable. 


S. SPENCER.—Pumice-stone will take it off if not 
deep. 

Woutp-BE M.D.—Yes. Apply for information to 
the secretary of any of the Scottish Universities— 
say Glasgow. The living is cheap. 


C. H. B—No wonder you are lanky. A boy of four- 
teen smoking. ‘What will you be at thirty, if you 
ive? 


LONG-LEGGED 'ARRY.—See answer to G. A. M. 


A. E. H. BuTcHER.—If you flush in the face after 
taking tea, by all means give it up. Take ten drops 
of tincture of iron thrice daily in a little water. 


H. M. V.—Wash the sore in the rabbit's ear and 
anoint with zinc ointment. 


W. X. Y. Z- The soil wants turning over and dress- 
ing with lime at the end of the year. Better renew 
it, if only a garden plot. 

OoLoaist.—We have every wish to oblige. but the 
editor is not born who could describe bird's eggs 
Dy words alone. earn, as we did. Picking up & 
knowledge of birds’ eggs in woods and fields does @ 
deal of good, but do not rob the nests. 

P. McCarty.—A boy's voice breaks after fifteen or 
sixteen. Yes; it does harm to smoke, either during 
gymnastics or any other time. Yes; gymnastics 
(moderate) are good for a weakly boy, but smoking 
ruins him. 

You can't cure a pigeon-breast ; but consult 

a doctor. 


Di 


NEXT NuMBER.—We do not answer anybody in onr 
next number. Next number went to press a 
month ago, and this reply must take its turn 
months hence. 


ENGINEER (Blackwall).— Particulars as to the Whit- 
worth Scholarships are given in the Science Direc- 
tory, price sixpence, obtainable of the Secretary, 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
s.w. In the directory you will find your other 
queries answered. 

Ruaby.—You could get the knights from Fentum, 
ivory carver, Soho Bazaar. In the museum in 
Kew Gardens you can see the various stages in 
the carving of a knight—tirst the turning in the 
round, then the cutting off the sides, then the 
trimming. The way to begin is to throw the 
knight's shadow on to paper and get the silhou- 
ette; take the side where the nose comes as the 
pattern for your lathework, aud then cut away for 

she cheeks and back and inane. 


W. SMITHTE.—Get ‘‘Cricket,” eer two shillings, 
published at 56, Paternoster Row. It tells you all 
about the treatment of bats and materials. 


CocHIN CHINA.—Had you looked at the Table of 
Affinity in your Prayer Book your anxiety woul 
soon have ended. The marriage of cousins is not 
unlawful, but it is not desirable. 


C. C. UPToN.—The prospects of promotion are best 
in the combatant corps. The conditions of 
enlistment are the same in all. Get the pamphlet 
from the nearest post-office. 


B. J. 8.—You can fish for roach and perch all the 
year round except between the 15th of March and 
the 15th of June. 


Look BEFORE You LEAP.—There are now no “gen- 
tlemen volunteers” in the army. You would have 
to join as a private in the usual way, and be sub- 
ject to the same rules as to pay, pension, and dis- 
charge as an ordinary soldier. 


A GIRL READER.—We have had articles on the 
Aquarium in back numbers, which we intend to 
reprint and issue in one of the volumes of our 
“Bookshelf” series. 

B. HARRISON.—1. The chief points in a guinea-pig 
‘are cuat, conditien, shape, and markings. 2. All 
animals should have water within reach, whether 
they drixk it or not. 


FooLIsH.—Once tattooed, always tattooed. 

Prive and Others.—There is no certain method of 
either making hair grow or preventing it. Eye- 
lashes inay be tipped, but this a boy should be 
ashamed of doing. 

Frep.—Feed the goat well. The horn will grow 
again. 


We Diean neko to Casgell and Co., Ludgate 
ul. 


C. F. G.—Read back Doings about guinea-pigs, or g¢ 
© Home and Farm Favourites.” 


A. H. DRAKE.—1. One of the Rev. J. G. Wood's books 
‘on Buttertlies.. 2. “‘ Home and Farm Favourites,” 
published by Messrs. Warne and Son. 


A SUBSCRIBER.—Try Messrs. Routledge and Son, 
the Broadway, London. 


R. F. M.—No; part of the cage mnst be shaded from 
the sin, A’ bird may have too much of a good 
thing. 


‘A Former READER.—Yes ; you would want to be a 
druggist’s assistant. Apply on buard any flagship, 
or write to the Admiralty. 


Nu, SINE LABORE.—1. Try the juice of the ordinary 
milch weed for warts, touching them daily, or 
burn with caustic silver. 2. The pimples proceed 
from a watery state of blood. Take more exercise, 
live well and temperately, and have a cold tub 
every morning. 

H. THompson. You cannot make a dog plucky by 
training, he must be born so. Be gentle, kind, 
and fi th him. Get him to love and under. 
stand you, and he will do anything a dog can do. 


AMBITIOUS.—Wash the hair once a week, using a 
very mild soap. Moustache “forcers” are of no 
goo.l, except to the pockets of the quacks who 
recommend them, 


Sir LupAR.—It is best to keep the sexes apart. 


InquireR.—Feed the seven-weeks-old puppy on 
plenty of milk (tive times a day) thickeved with 
boiled Spratt biscuit and bread. After eight weeks 
feed four times; after three months three times 
till six months. Kindness and a good warm bed 
will keep it quiet at night. 


SporTSMAN.—No; legitimate sport, such as fishin; 
‘and shooting, can hardly be classed among cruel- 
ties, if fairly carried out. 


PEDESTRIAN.—The frigate bird, for example, is sup- 
posed to sleep on the wing, but it is all hypothesis. 


Lizarp.— We will have an article on the Vivarium 
by-and-bye. 

Tom BALSHAW.—Your plan of keeping squirrels is 
excellent, because you give them a very large cage. 
The only way to tame them is to accustom them 
to handling from their infancy. 


Bono.— You have no business to keep a jackdaw in a 
small cage. Give him his liberty. 

A. F. H.—Guinea-pigs. Feed on bread-and-milk, 
roots, and green food. 


By 


Youna@ MkcHANIC.—We should think that any loci 
ironmonger would undertake to get the job do. 
for you, but you could be more certain of havin 
it finished properly by taking it to a Lendon modi 
engineer, such as Messrs. Lee, of High Holbor 
Boiler ends may be turned up on a “jenny,” bt 
most amateurs are not provided with one, and : 
have to ‘‘hammer ” the ends upsquare, and it on 
requires a little practice. ‘The tubes can be braze 
in position through the space left at bottom : 
boiler for the fire-bars, and not through the doo 
If you think carefully for one moment you will s1 
that by brazing the tubes in at first to the inn 
shell you would be unable to introduce them in! 
the boiler at all. The boiler rests on a mall flan, 
fastened to the bed-plate, and not to the sprins 
and the curve for link-motion may be got by str 
ing a circle from centre of crank-shaft and 
sufficient diameter to reach up to the after end 
slide-valve rod. The pressure obtained will d 
pend on how you regulate the safety-valve, whi: 
ga beiecesnged to blow off steam at any pressu 

esi 


Four.—We do not think you could stand a walkir 
tour a eet present condition. If you try, ti 
miles a day will be enough, 


F. WALL.—We do not knew the price of the boo 
but Cassell’s would give you all information. 


PreBALD.—Rats are fed on bread-and-milk, grai 
and a little fruit, such as apples. Keep very clea 


ROWLAY Recis.—You must have the dog seen to! 
a proper vet. He has been hurt by the collar 
chain. ‘Our Friend the Dog,” by Gordon Stable 
‘The publishers are Messrs, Dean and Son. 


SouTHPoRT.—The canary is asthmatic. We fe 
there is no real cure; but feed carefully, gi 
oo water and sand, and do not forget gre: 
food. 


WILFRED.—Yes, give the doe guinea-pig bread-an 
milk, and the buck as well. Do nut separate t) 
sexes. 

G. H. GRINDLEY.—1. Redpolls and siskins are fed 
‘same way. Seeds: Canary, maw, and. flax, ai 
(sparingly) hemp. Green food. 2 A half.crov 
should buy a good starling. 

AN AFFLICTED ONE.—You are awfully foolis 
Why, you ought to be proud to he hirsute. 


Sartor.—1. Yes; very great competition for cle! 
ships in Royal Navy. 2. The clerk is often unc 
fire during anengagement. 3. Must be well-gro1 
and healthy in every way, and eyesight Al. 

A TEN YEARS’ RBADER.—Keep up your heart, 1 
It is thin men and not fat that make the wor 
move along. Fat is generally a disease. 


GENERAL G.—You must carefully wash the eggs a 
put camphor in the box. 

RETLAND.—Eight or nine hours’ sleep for a lad 
eighteen. 

MoNKEYFACE.—Macerate the snake in water till | 
flesh easily comes away. 

Capricorn us—* Boek of the Goat" (pcott Gill), 
“Hints about Home and Farm Favourites,” p! 
lished by Warne and Sen, London. The forw 
costs 38. Gd., the latter 13. 


G. Bistory.—ake the birds to a naturalist. Th 
is no fixed value. 

WHiIsTLING Dick.—Any naturalist can identify 
eggs. 

F. H. S.—Write to E. Sumner, 135, Oxford Street. 
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GULAB. SINGH: 


A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 


By Rey. R. D'O. MarrIN, M.A. 


CHAPTER v.—THE FAKEER’S FEAST. 


had no sooner opened 

the door than they were 
surrounded by a number of 
persons who had been waiting 
for them, for the fame of the 
great Baba had gathered many 
together. Among them Gulab 
knew there must be some 


“Grasped him.” 
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who had known Mohun Lal, or at 
least seen him. He was convinced 
that, as far as his appearance went, 
he should be able to pass muster, espe- 
ially in the darkness ; but, lest his 
voice should be him, he preserved 
a dignitied silence. 

All those who had gathered together 
bowed themselves down before him 
with deep obeisance. Of this he took 
no notice, but, followed by Alick and 
Jack, made his way through the suburb 
of the city in which they were, and 
then along the high road to the town 
of Rohtak. They were stifl followed 
hy a crowd, but after a short distance 
he, with a wave of his hand, dismissed 
them. 

After walking a few miles he struck 
off the main road on to one that led 
off to some villages to the left, for he 
was still apprehensive of discovery, 
and going westward they were goin 
in a direction which would never lea 
them to where the English still pre- 
served their power in their last con- 
quered province, the Punjab, and so it 
was the direction in which fugitives 
were least likely to be sought. 

That night walk was one of great 
fatigue, especially for Jack. Neither 
he nor Alick had recovered from the 
effects of their flight of the day before. 
Their feet were blistered and sore, and 
their joints stiff and tired. They soon 
discarded their shoes, which Gulab 
carried, as they preferred walking in 
bare feet. The moon, which rose early, 
helped them considerably, by enabling 
them to avoid the great cart ruts 
which existed in the road. 

Gulab was very anxious to reach a 
village that night which lay twenty- 
four miles from Delhi; but, when they 
got within a mile of Najafghar, which 
was only fourteen miles from the city, 
Jack was unable to move farther. 
Gulab had to leave Alick with him, 
as he lay on the ground seized with a 
severe attack of malarious fever, while 
he went to find a place where they 
could rest with comparative comfort 
during the next day. 

He had the good fortune to meet 
one who was in charge of the Rest 
house, built here for the district officers, 
when engaged in their tours through 
the districts under them; and when 
he asked this man where he and_his 
disciples could remain during the day, 
announcing himself as Mohun Lal, the 
man at once suggested that the Baba 
should occupy the bungalow that he 
had the keys of. Mohun Lal told him 
to go and open it while he went back 
for his disciples. At this the man 
opened his eyes, and said, 

“Oh, Baba ! What sort of disciples 
are these who rest while their master 
searches out their lodgings ?” 

“Cease thy babbling, thou fool, pos- 
sessed of no understanding,” replied 
Gulab, “When thou knowest Mohun 
Lal thou wilt learn that he never 
spares himself trouble.” 

He then returned to the youths. The 
house lay on the near side of the vil- 
lage, and was not much more than half 
a mile from them, and, though the 
fever was still on Jack, it was thought 
best to move him to the bungalow, 
which they did with some difficulty. 
The malarious fever so prevalent in 


India is a non-infectious fever, and is 
intermittent in character. It comes for 
a few hours, then passes off, and returns 
the next day at the same time ; or, in 
some types, omitting one day and at- 
tacking its subject every second day. 
More rarely it omits two days, and 
comes every third. 

When a person is weak he is more 
liable to fever than at another time ; 
indeed, with many people it seems to 
come with the slightest provocation. 
Over-futigue, exposure to the sun, a 
chill—all of these are, with many per- 
sons, but the preludes to an attack of 
fever. 

Jack now lay on a charpai, or native 
bed, trembling in every limb with 
shivering fits, while at the same time 
his skin was dry and hot, his head burn- 
ing, and every joint aching with pain. 
After a time «violent perspiration set 
in, which is the last stage of an attack, 
and he soon fell into a deep sleep, as 
also did Alick, though both he and 
Gulab slept on the floor, as Gulab 
thought it was better, if possible, to 
maintain a character of indifference to 
luxuries. They were only able to slee 
for a few hours, as the stars were al- 
ready paling in the early dawn before 
their anxiety for Jack enabled them to 
lie down themselves. Gulab, indeed, 
arose in an hour, as he did not wish to 
he caught asleep by any one who might 
come to visit him attracted by the fame 
of his name, for he knew the advent. of 
so celebrated a fakeer as Mohun Lal 
would soon spread through the village. 
It was not till two hours later that a 
party of men were seen approaching, 
and then Gulab awoke Alick, as it would 
be suspicious for the master to be awake 
while his disciple slept. They took up 
their positions in the verandah. Their 
visitors carried brenkfast with them for 
their distinguished guests. 

The bill of fare consisted of a number 
of chippatees, plentifully soaked in ghee 
(ie. clarified butter), a bowl containing 
some vegetable curry, in which the 
chief vegetable seemed to poor Alick 
to be chili pepper. One small mouth- 
ful of this suthced for him. There was 
also a saucer containing melted ghee, 
thickened with sugar, in which they 
might dip their bread ; there were some 
excellent pickles of various sorts, and a 
small round basket filled with mittdi, or 
native sweetmeats—something like very 
greasy, uncooked toffee, flavoured with 
different spices. 

It was fare for a king, and Gulab 
showed his appreciation. Alick was 
hungry, but chippatees and_ pickles 
soon took off the edge of his appetite. 
His hosts pressed him with true Oriental 
politeness to eat some more, till at last 
Gulab, who saw that he could not eat 
keenly food so different from that to 
which he was accustomed, interfered 
and said that his disciple was not per- 
mitted by him to eat more than a cer- 
tain quantity. No one could blame 
Gulab for not eating ; he had hardly 
eaten anything for two days, for he, as 
a Brahman, could not eat what Hosein 
prepared. nor had he been able for the 
same reason to eat the food which he 
procured in the ruined city on the day 
of their flight for his English com- 
panions. 

Now his rich Bunnia host had con- 


veyed food for him by the hands of his 
own. Brahman cook. All castes will 
receive food or drink from the hands of 
a Brahman, though they will not eat 
anything which has been cooked by any 
one else except one of their own caste. 
Poor Brahinans are therefore largely 
einployed as cooks. 

Gulab’s scruples being overcome, he 
attacked the viands with true relish. 
The way those chippatees and pickles, 
that curry and melted butter, and 
finally the sweetmeats, disappeared was 
wonderful! The fat old Bunnia shop- 
keeper sat opposite, rubbing his greasy 
hands together in an ecstasy of delight. 
To feed a fakeer or Brahman was a work 
of high religious merit, and the more 
the holy man eats the greater the future 
reward in store for him who provides 
the feast. The Bunnia had fed many 
fakeers before, but never had he seen 
such justice done to his worthy efforts. 
and pictures of the great reward that 
was in store for him delighted his heart 
At last Gulab Singh, when nearly satis- 
tied, took a long drink of fresh milk 
from a brass lota, and declared that he 
had finished. But now it was his turn 
to be the subject of the host's solicita- 
tions. The choicest norsels were picked 
out by the Brahman cook, while the 
Bunnia, clasping his hands, implored 
his highness to eat just another mouth. 
ful. A few times Gulab Singh acceded 
to the request, each time the pressing 
being of a more urgent nuture, and 
then at last the Bunnia cffeed him a 
rupee—a silver coin worth two shillings 
—if he would eat one sweetmeat more. 

Fortunately Gulab knew Mohun Lal 
and some of his customers. He knew 
that sometimes a fakeer, led by his 
cupidity, has died of a surfeit through 
being bribed to eat just another mors. 
Against this practice Mohun Lal had 
set his face, and so Gulab drew up his 
body and erected his head as he proudly 
said, 

“Mohun Lal is not covetous. He is 
not one who can be bribed into doing 
an action against his judgment.” 

That was final, and the Bunnia ceased 
his solicitations. 


CHAPTER VI.—“ DISCOVERED.” 
Jack was very sick, and it was impos 
sible for the party to leave Najafghar. 
They were only fourteen miles from 
Delhi, and Gulab Singh and Alick wer 
in a state of constant apprehension lest 
they should be discovered, for trooper . 
were busily engaged in gathering sup- 
plies of forage and grain for the lare 
army that was now collecting in Delhi 
One day at sunset Jack was in thr 
midst of an attack of great violence, 
and was raving in delirium, when a 
young man from the town came to py 

is respects to the great religicc 
teacher. He had prostrated himself 
before Gulab Singh, and implored the 
blessing of Mohun Lal, when Jacks 
ravings burst out afresh. Louldly call- 
ing upon Alick to fly, he shouted out, 

“The sepoys, Alick! Fly for your 
life !” 

The young native sprang up in evi- 
dent surprise and consternation. 

“The English !” he cried out. “ Eng- 
lish !” he again repeated, staring wildly 
at Jack and Alick, and before Gulat, 


i 
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who for the moment had lost his pre- 
sence of mind, could stop him, he fled. 

Gulab and Alick followed in hot pur- 
Suit, and before the youth reached the 

ate of the enclosure Alick caught him. 

he next second Gulab also seized him, 
sand, throwing him on his back on the 
;ground, grasped him by the throat and 
vowed that he would strangle him if he 
uttered a sound. Quickly tearing a 
strip of cloth from the garment with 
which he was clad, Alick gagged him 
sas he lay, and then le was ordered to 
vise and go to the bungalow. This he 
adlid in evident fear and trepidation, 
which was: not lessened when he was 
thrust into an inner room and bound 
‘securely hand and foot. Gulab warned 
chim of certain death if he stirred or 
‘made a noise, and, leaving him, went 
with Alick to the verandah, where, 
‘beside Jack, who was still restlessly 
‘tossing from side to side, they con- 
:sulted on what was to be done. 

Gulab wished to kill him at once, and 
to bury the body during the night, for 
already darkness had set in, but Alick 
sternly refused. He could not and 
would not be a party to murder, even 
‘though it seemed that in the young 
man’s death alone lay their own chance 
of life. It was in vain that Gulab 
pointed out that their disguise was 
penetrated, and that if this youth were 
aallowed to escape they could not hope 
to reach Beri in their disguise ; and 
ven if they did they would not be safe. 
Alick was firm ; he was only supported 
now by the echo of his mother’s voice, 
~*My son, God is with you,” and he 
‘knew that that voice would not sound 
if he consented to such a deed. 

“T have no right,” he said to Gulab, 
““to bind you. You have saved our 
lives. Leave us, faithful friend. I do 
mot wish to endanger your life, but I 
would rather die, and so I am sure 
‘would Jack, than that this murder 
should take place.” 

“Ts it my own life I seek?” replied 
‘Gulab, much moved. “Sahib, sahib, 
what is my life? It is yours and Jack 
ssahib’s. How should I live if those 
whose salt I had eaten were lost?” 
and he fell before Alick and touched 
the ground with his head. 

The next instant there was a rush of 
men; Gulab as he was rising was 
thurled violently to the earth, and 

inioned by powerful hands. Alick 

ad barely time to jump to his feet 
when a man rushed at him. A quick 
left-hander under the chin sent the man 
flying backwards ; but two strong men 
had their arms round him almost im- 
mediately. Even then he kept his feet as 
he struggled to get free; but the man 
whom he had knocked down speedily 
came to the help of his comrades, and 
Alick was borne to the ground and his 
arms were tied behind him. 

The party who had captured them 
consisted of five men, of .whom the 
leader was an elderly Sikh, a man of 
the same race to which Gulab also be- 
longed. He held a position in the 
government of a neighbouring prince, 
and _ had been to see the fekeers more 
than once, accompanied by his four 
sons, three of whom were among the 
captors, and the fourth—the youngest 
—was the prisoner whom Alick and 


Gulab had captured. 


One of the captors then entered the 
bungalow, and soon appeared with the 
young man who had penetrated the 

isguise. 

“Art thou hurt, my son?” asked 
Gobind Sahai, the elderly Sikh, who 
acted as leader of the party. 

“No, my father, somewhat stiff from 
lying an hour so securely bound, and 
my jaws ache from the gag.” 

“Tt is not half an hour,” replied the 
father ; “but time is long to those who 
lie in the hands of others.” 

“And yet I was not without hope, 
my father,” said the son, “for I knew 
that you were close behind me.” 

“Tell us, my father, and you, my 
brother,” broke in one of the others, 
“what has happened, for we hardly 
know what has taken place.” 

Gobind Sabai made a sign to his son 
to speak, and the young man com- 
menced. 

“After my father and I left the house 
to pay the visit we promised to these 
holy men, who turn out to be im- 
postors, he bade me to go on quickly 
and announce his approach to our holy 
father—‘Cursed be thy locks, thou mad- 
man,’ he said, ‘my throat is still sore 
from _the grasp of thy fingers’—and 
this, I did, my brothers, and prostrated 
myself to Mohun Lal, little thinking 
how I demeaned myself. But for this,” 
and he shook his tist in Gulab's face, 
“thy blood shall pay, ay ! and that of 
the English swine— ” 

“Cease, my son; you and your 
brothers know that I care not for 
bragging over a defeated foe,” said 
Gobind Sahai. 

Alick’s heart beat with hope at hear- 
ing words that betokened a. nobleness 
of spirit in the father of their late cap- 
tive. 

The young man continued, after mak- 
ing a salaam of respect to his father, 

“As I lay before him, the young 
fakeer with the fever cried out to his 
companion in words which, from my 
studies in the Government College in 
Delhi, I knew to be English. I started 
up in amazement. They were struck 
with terror, and so was J, and turned 
to fly, but an antelope could not escape 
from him,” pointing to Alick. “Then 
they bound me and laid me in the 
chamber where you found me.” 

“And I,” said his father, “heard the 
ery of ‘The English! The English !’ 
from your brother, and, dropping the 
basket of sweetineants that I carried, I 
fled to the town for help, and for- 
tunately met you, my sons, and you, 
my son-in-law, at the gate, and led you 
hither to save your brother.” 

This he had done with great caution. 
They saw Alick and Gulab coming 
out of the house and sitting ,down 
evidently to consult together, and then, 
by keeping the house between them- 
selves and the party in the verandah, 
they had crept up till they reached the 
corner of the house within a few yards 
of where Alick and Gulab were talking. 


“They heard Alick’s warm refusal to 


murder his captive, and Gulab Singh’s 
faithful reply, and then rushed forth 
with the result that has been described. 

Now, lighting a little wick of cotton 
which hung over the edge of an earthen- 
ware saucer filled with oil, they pro- 
ceeded to consult together in low tones 


Alick, understanding the Urda language 
very imperfectly, could not catch what 
they said ; but Gulab, though atfecting 
to be unconcerned, strained his ears to 
listen, and although the voices occa- 
sionally sank very low, he was able to 
make out the general drift of the con- 
versation. 

The sons were eager that the pri- 
soners should be at once conveyed to 
Delhi and delivered over to the King of 
Delhi, who had proclaimed the re- 
establishment of the Mogul Empire. 
But Gobind Sahai hesitated. He had 
fought in the Sikh wars against the 
English, and had been taken prisoner 
and had received great kindness at. the 
hands of an English officer. He had, 
moreover, been struck with Alick’s re- 
fusal to kill his son, though as long as 
his son lived his own life was endan- 
gered. ‘ 

As he hesitated, Gulab Singh spoke. 

“ Listen to me, even though I be your 
prisoner. I adjure you, by the memory 
of Ranjit Singh, the Lion of the Panjab, 
whose name will be dear to you Sikhs, 
my fellow-countrymen. Was a Sikh 
ever untrue to his salt? I am a sawar. 
For years have I been orderly to a 
sahib who has ever treated me well. 
His son I have carried on my back 
when he was but alittle lad. There lies 
my master’s son. It may be that he is 
dying” (and he pointed to Jack, who 
was calling for Alick and for water). 
“The slaughter began a few days ago. 
My master I could not save. is son 
and his son’s friend I tried to save, and 
them would I have saved but for the 
ravings of fever. Them would I have 
brought safe to their English friends. 
See! Lam a Sikh, Iam your brother, 
Slay me; but may Bhagwan, the god 
whom you acknowledge, slay you if a 
hair of bis head be injured who even 
now refused to slay your son.” 

While Gulab was speaking, Gobind 
Sahai’s son-in-law, who hitherto had 
been least interested, had turned sharply 
towards him; and now, when ke had 
finished, he seized the light and held it 
to Gulab’s face, which he scanned 
eagerly and with intense excitement. 
Gulab did not notice him, his eyes were 
tixed on Gobind Sahai, who was evi- 
dently hesitating as to the course he 
should adopt. 

“What number is your regiment?” 
asked the young man who held the 
lamp, his voice quivering with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“The 31st,” replied Gulab, without 
taking his eyes from the face of Gobind 
Sahai. 

“My father,” said the questioner, 
turning to Gobind Sahai. “ My father, 
the fakeer is Gulab Singh, my brother.” 

At once the party sprang to their 
feet, and Gulab recognised the brother 
to whom he was flying. 

He who had been their captive was 
the first. to seize a knife and sever the 
cords that bound their prisoners. And 
while Alick turned to soothe Juck, 
hasty explanations took place between 
Gulab Singh and his brother, the other 
natives standing round him. An eager 
consultation again took place, but now 
the question was not whether they 
should be handed over to the sepoys, 
but how they were to be saved. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


CHAPTER 


IN THE EARTHLIGHT. 


IGHT on the visible side of the Moon 
is not nearly so dark as on the 
other hemisphere. It is rather a kind 
of clear twilight that softens all the 
surroundings. 
dile. Kersain had seated herself 
near one of the drawing-room windows 
to look out on the lunar landscape 
under its novel aspect. It was more 
fantastic now than it had been even 
under the rays of the Sun. The little 
flock of craters nestling at the foot of 
Tehbali were bathed in the silvery 
light on one side, whilst the other slept 
in utter darkness. Everythi was 
rfectly motionless, and the cold clear 
‘ht lent such a strange weird appear- 
ance to it all that Gertrude, mechanic- 
ally as it were, looked about for the 
cause. Leaning out of the right side 
of the window, she caught sight in the 
heavens of an enormous star that she 
had never before seen. Its disk was 
immense, measuring apparently two or 
three yards, and it diffused a wan light 
similar to that of the Moon, only fifteen 
or twenty times stronger. Gertrude 
could not repress a ery of admiration 
mingled with fear. Norbert heard her, 
and came up at once. 

“Look!” she said, pointing to the 
marvellous star. “ What is that?” 

“Do you not recognise your native 
land ?” said Norbert, laughing. ‘That 
is the Earth. Our very own old Earth, 
who is kindly lessening the horrors of 
our lunar night by giving us her light. 
We shall have it all along.” 

“How strange, and yet it is only 
natural! I might have known that 
we should enjoy here the earthlight in 

lace of the moonlight of other times. 

ut it startled me at first to see that 
grand disk! It reminded me of the 
aspect of the Moon on the third day of 
the grand experiment, and I was really 
half afraid of another catastrophe ! 
What are those clearly defined marks 
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on a black ground? One looks a little 
like Africa,—there to the left?” 

“It is quite the shape of Africa! It 
is Africa! If you will come to the 
Hall of Telescopes I will show it you 
through the glasses.” 

“Really. Let us godirectly! Fatima! 
Uncle! Come and see what no one has 
ever seen yet! The whole of Africa in 
the field of vision at once!” 

“With the addition of half Asia and 
Europe,” said Norbert, going towards 
the observatory, followed by all the 
others. 

Here, seated in a comfortable arm- 
chair in front of the telescope, Ger- 
trude enjoyed the great happiness of 
seeing not only Africa, but the region 
bounded by the Red Sea, the Soudan 
itself. There it was spread out like a 
map drawn in bright lines on a back- 
ground of black clouds. The black 
clouds were the ocean. 

“Tt is really wonderful !” said Ger- 
trude. “How clearly and distinctly 
we can see it! And to think that my 
dear father is there, grieving over the 
Joss of his daughter! I feel quite near 
him, and yet never have I been so far 
away! My poor dear father! I know 
at least where he is! But he does not 
know where I am! How anxious he 
must be! What must he think? Oh! 
Monsieur Norbert, you who are s0 
Jearned, can you not devise some means 
of sending him a message 1” 

“Alas! it is perhaps not impossible, 
but it would in any case entail very 
long preparations, without any strong 
pro ability of bein 


even seen,” answered the young man, 


understood, or , 


deeply grieved to see tears in the girl’s | 
é 


beg you,” he continued, 
“not to be so wretched. You shall see 
him again soon, I promise. We shall 
only remain here so long as is unavoid- 
able. Wait till this night is past, and 
you shall see! Courage, Mademoiselle 
Gertrude! You have been so brave 
hitherto !” 


eyes. “But I 


“T will try,” she said, with a faint 
attempt ata smile. “ But you have no 
idea what I feel in seeing the world 
that contains my father, hanging as it 
were in the sky. It seems to me that I 
must be dead, and looking down on 
him ; or else that he is dead! Never 


' did f realise till now the terrible dis- 


tance between us !” 

“What matters the distance, since. 
we can traverse it? We have done so 
already, and we will again by means of 
a machine that will not tarry on the 
way, and will travel twice as quick as 
a cannon-ball.” 

But Gertrude could not recover her- 
self at once. Her voice was broken 
with sobs ; she leant disconsolately on 
Fatima’s shoulder, and they wept to- 
gether for some little time. 


' “Come! come!” said the doctor, 
| brusquely. “You are not reasonable, 
; dear child! Kersain is not any farther 


off because we are looking at the moon- 
light, or rather, the earthlight, without. 
him! He sees us in the same way 
when the night is tine at Khartoum.” 

“Do you think he sees us now?” 
said Gertrude. 

“Perhaps he does,” evasively an- 
swered the doctor, making a sign to 
stop Norbert from expressing _ his 
epinen of the extreme improbability 
of this being the case. 

The idea amused Gertrude, and some- 
what diverted her from her grief. 

“If he could but know I am here!” 
she murmured: “I could then fanc 
that our spirits communed one with 
the other across the intervening space : 
and yet, perhaps, it is best that he 
should remain in ignorance,” she added 
in a melancholy tone. 

“There is something else to see be- 
sides the Soudan,” cried the doctor, to 
rouse her. “I see,” he continued, “a 
scrap of country down there that looks 
like France. She comes out well, seated 
comfortably between the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, holding out her two arms to 
the Atlantic.” 

Gertrude looked in the direction her 
uncle indicated, and saw, to her de- 
light, France, situated between the 
clearly detined line of Italy and the 
two little white spots that were the 
Britannic Isles. But her heart was in 
the Soudan, and her glance soon re- 
verted to that side again. It was 
necessary to find out some way of 
diverting her thoughts from their sad 
subject. Happily Norbert hit upon 
the right chord. 

“T think I have something to show 
you, too,” he said on a sudden. ‘“ But 
you must look in another quarter of 
the heavens.” 

He turned the telescope towards the 
constellation of Cygnus, that stood out. 
brightly and distinctly as if cemposed 
of large diamonds. 

“Look,” said the young astronomer, 


moving aside to let Gertrude draw 
near the instrument. 
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“I see a little red ball, about as big 
asa mandarin orange.” 

“That little red Ball is no less than 
your namesake in person !” 

“My star?” joyfully exclaimed Ger- 
trade. 

“Your star. The planet Gertrudia of 
happy nomenclature, who has come to 
pay us & visit after her fashion, by 
appearing in the heavens just while we 
are here to see ner 

it is very polite on her part, and I 
am very pleased to make her acquaint- 
ance. She is not very big yet, poor 
little thing ; but I hope she is going on 
well.” 

“As well as possible, rely upon it. 
She is certainly of small dimensions as 
yet, for she is only equal to a thir- 
teen-hundredth part of the terrestrial 
globe. But she has a very advanta- 
geous place between Mars and Jupiter, 
and with her sisters, the other tele- 
scopic planets, she revolves in a most 
interesting region of the solar world, so 
that, though rather long, her journey 
round the Sun is tolerably amusing.” 

“Do_ you think that she is in- 
habited ?” 

“I have not the least idea. But 
there is no reason why she should not 
be inhabited. She possesses an atmo- 
sphere, and a geological constitution 
analogous to that of the Earth and 
of ars. Her inhabitants (if they 
exist) must, it is certain, be extraordi- 
tarily light, and capable of tremendous 

leaps without any danger of breaking 
their bones. The possible inhabitants 
of Gertrudia must be much taller than 
the Selenites.” 2 

“Therefore, the smaller a world is, 
the taller must its inhabitants be?” 

“Just so.” 

“T am not at all pleased to think. that 
my star is pled with giants, bigger 
than the Pid. Selenites. How much 
taller are they?” | ‘ 

“Perhaps sixty times as tall. 

“Sixty times thirty feet! They 
must be giants, 1,800 feet high !” 

“About ten times the height of the 
towers of Notre Dame. It would be 
rather curious to, 880 a review of those 
fellows,” said the doctor, 

“I would much prefer them to be 
small, in proportion to their world, 
continued Gertrude. 

“We must take them as they are. If 
you want Lilli wtians, you must look 
Yor them in the largest of all the 
planets revolving roun the Sun. You 
must look to Jupiter.” | 

“They must no bigger than ants 
there !* cried Gertrude. J 

“Perhaps,” said Norbert, laughing, 
“they are quite microscopic. But one 
must own that all these comparisons 
ought to teach human vanity @ lesson, 
especially the kind of vanity that takes 
a complacency in some inches more or 

in height. 

sett neak said for the benefit of Kad- 


dour, who saw the delicate attention, 
and bowed his thanks. f 

They had returned to the drawing- 
room, as the hour of breakfast had come. 

“T’ really feel cold already! cried 
Gertrude, surprised at a fit of shiver- 
ing, which was now an unusual sensa- 
tion with her. 

“It is cold, and 
swered the doctor. 


no mistake !” an- 
“T fancy that we 


stand two or three degrees below zero 
already ; and see! the baronet’s teeth 
are chattering.” 

“I! The idea!” exclaimed Sir Buce- 
phalus. “I can assure you, my dear 
doctor,” he continued, “I have gone 
through much worse cold than this. 
Why, I went up Mont Blanc in nothing 
warmer than a woollen vest !” 

The baronet prided himself on his 
hardihood, and never wore an overcoat, 
even in the depth of winter, takin, 
good care, though, to be clothed wit! 

nnel from head to foot. 

“TI congratulate you, my dear sir, if 
you are impervious to cold,” answered 
the doctor, somewhat ironically. “I 
can’t flatter myself to that extent, and 
I must own that I should not be sorry 
to see a good fire, for I am simply 
frozen.” 

Just as he finished speaking, his 
words were suddenly emphasised by a 
loud report inside the walls. 

“What is that?” asked Gertrude. 

“Only a stone bursting,” replied 
Norbert, simply. “It is freezing hard 
enough to make the pipes burst, as we 
say on the Earth, and one of our stones, 
slightly damp still, probably, in spite 
of the lunar Sun, has burst like a shell. 
Fortunately, there are very few of 
them in the observatory walls; other- 
wise we should be treated to a perfect 
concert of reports. But the pyrites 
employed in the construction will not 
burst, for it is perfectly water-tight, 
and almost as ductile as metal.” 

“Anyhow, we must prepare for severe 
cold,” said the doctor. ‘“ [f it is as bad 
as this only an hour after sunset, what 
will it be in twenty or thirty hours’ 
time! I doubt very much if we shall 
be able to stand it.” 

“Tf it comes to the worst,” replied 
Norbert, “we can but migrate to the 
sunlit hemisphere. But I hope we shall 
not be compelled to do so, for judgin; 
by the cold when I was there wit! 

addour, ten degrees below zero, I 
think we shall be able to bear the cold 
here.” 

“Bear cold ten degrees below zero !” 
cried the doctor. “You must have 

raduated at the same school as Sir 
Bucephalus 

“Get out two or three hot stones, 
Virgil,” said Norbert ; “ they will warm 
us somewhat. Mademoiselle Gertrude 
had better open her trun too, and 
take out her shawls and mantles.” 

“T am rather badly off in that re- 
spect,” said Gertrude. “I did not think 

should require much at Suakim and 
Khartoum.” . 

“ Well,” answered Norbert,“ Sir Buce- 
phalus and I must in that case turn 
out our wardrobes and see if we cannot 
find some warm coverings for you and 
Fatima.” : 

But Sir Bucephalus shook his head. 

Virgil appeared at this juncture, 
laden with three enormous stones in a 
copper basin. They had been heated 
to a white heat by the solar-heat con- 
densers, and buried. ahey were still 
very hot, and soon raised the tempera- 
ture of the drawing-room in an appre- 

jable degree. 
on What a capital idea!” said the 
doctor. “It is a great pity that it is 
not known on Earth ; when one thinks 
of all the poor wretches who freez2 in 


winter time, and that if they would 
only utilise the solar heat, they would 
be warm! Civilisation has a great deal 
to learn yet. They know that the 
easterly wind is sure to come sooner or 
later, and yet they do not store up the 
blessed heat that is showered down 
upon them !” 

“They do utilise it in the shape of 
coal, wood, and the other combustibles,” 
said Norbert ; “for wood and carbon in 
their various forms are nothing else 
but stored-up sunshine.” 

“That is true. But you must own 
that they might collect it more di- 
rectly.” 

“Have I not been one of the first to 
rove that fact, since the solar heat 
rought us here 1” 

“It was not the best thing to do,” 

said the doctor. 

“Butit will take us home again, dear 
doctor.” 

“Oh, in that case I shall be most 
grateful.” 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Some ScHvo. SrTorIies. 

The following story is told in the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” of one of the public schools. 
A certain master opened lessons one day by 
reading or announcing as follows :—‘‘ Aode, 
I wash. Middle: Aovoxa, I wash myself, 
but this is very rare.” The statement was 
well received, with an interest not always 
observable in a class of boys in summer 
time ; and the unfortunate master was the 
last to perceive any special cause for the 
round of laughter and applause with which 
he was greeted. 


_ im the “City of London School Maga- 
zine” a report is given of a recent ‘*Old 
Boys’” Supper, in the course of which it is 
stated that to Professor Percy A. Barnett, 
of the Borough Road Training College, fell 
the toast of ‘‘ The City of London School,” 
and in the course of a humorous personal 
exordium he introduced three good stories. 
First came that of the three answers given 
to the ‘‘ Little Go” question : “* Why won’t 
a pin stand on its pomt?” 1. “ A point is 
that which hath neither parts nor magni- 
tude ; now a pin cannot stand upon 
nothing!” 2 ‘A pin won't stand on its 
head ; 2 fortiori, it won’t stand on its 

int!” 3. ‘Stick it in, and it will!” 

ext came that of the man who bought 
carpet for what the seller considered too 
low a price. ‘ Bismillah,” said he, ‘‘you 
will send me another customer, and I will 
get it out of him!” And, lastly, his own 
reception there made him think of the little 
boy who wrote about Henry vir. and Car- 
ginal Wolsey is “ The: gan by being 
riends, an iterwards 
acter being contempo- 


In an article on Herbert Spencer in th 
- British Weekly ” occurs the following a 

Once Mr. Spencer took me out for a walk. 
As the little boy said of his grandmother, 

Her thoughts were too high for me, and 
my thoughts were too low for her 80 we 
never said nothing.’ Our walk took place 
in silence. But Estore we went indoors 
Mr. Spencer stood still, lookin very serious, 
and said, ‘You havea bad habit of wrin. 
kling your forehead. If you place three or 
four strips of sticking-plaster across it when 
you, go x bed, you mall be cured of this 

. ou can put them on ig) 

take them off when you get ap nsht, sr 
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SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By TaALBoT Baines REED, 


Author of ‘The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name," “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—HOW LUDAR SAILED NORTH AND I SOUTH. 


hee next day (it was Saturday) I was 

hovering near Captain Desmond's 
quarters on some excuse to inquire 
after my comrade, when there came a 
summons for hands forward, and a 
general stir as of something untoward 
afoot. 

So far as I could judge, we were 
bowling along before a smart westerly 
breeze with all canvas set, just about 
where the Channel straitens betwixt 
Dover on the English side and Calais 
onthe French. ‘Though we were towards 


the French.side, we could clearly see the | 


white cliffs of England to our left, and 
betwixt us and them, scarcely a mile to 
rear of us, hovered a certain number of 
English craft which had not followed 
their greater ships into Dover. ‘To our 
right the towers and steeples of Calais 
town rose up clear and bright, while 
straight ahead of us the long line of 
the Armada, of which we closed in the 
rear, swept forward as though it would 


dart clean past the Straits and make i 


for the Dutchman’s land beyond. 

But as I went forward I marked a 
rapid passing of signals along the line, 
and 2 crowding on each ship at the 
Jorecastle. 
Rata were swung in readiness over the 
prow, and a score of men stood by to 
pay out the cable. ‘Then, as we strained 
our eyes eagerly ahead, we could see the 
tall masts of the Duke's ship, and of all 
the ships betwixt him and us, suddenly 
swing round into the wind’s eye. There 
was a great flapping of canvas, a rattle 
of chains, and a plunging of anchors, 
and then, asif by magic, the great 
Armada stood still, at bay. 

It was easy to guess the object of 
this strange movement, and as I looked 
away towards the English fleet I felt 
uneasy. For so suddenly was the 
Spanish fleet halted, and so near upon 
its heels were the pursuers, that unless 
‘hese could haltas suddenly, they would 
assuredly slip past, and so give the 
Spaniard—what he so greatly desired 
and longed for—the wind of them. 

Already the young nobles on the Rata 
were laughing at the smart, policy of 
their Admiral, and rejoicing in the near 
prospect of a turning of the tables—(for 
could they once get the Englishman he- 
twixt them and the Duke of Parma’s 
tleet, which was waiting on the Dutch 
coast, they would crumple him up ‘like 
chaff between two mill-stones)—already, 
T say, they were counting on seeing the 
enemy run past them, down the wind ; 
when, lo! with a derisive shot or two 
into the air, the Englishmen put about 
quietly, and after hovering a Tittte. and 
running a little in the teeth of the wind 
to get a nice distance from us, they 
dropped anchor too, and turned every- 
one his broad-stern upon us, so that 
we might all have an eye full of the 
Queen's ensigns which floated there. 


The great anchors of the j 


| So overjoyed was I, that without 
leave I went off, laughing, to tell Ludar 
| the news. But alack! at the very 
entrance to the ofticers’ quarters, whom 
should I run against hut Don Alonzo 
himself? So smartly did I come against | 
him that, had I not caught him roughly 
by the arm, he might have fallen back- 
wards. 

When he saw who it was, his brow 
darkened (and little wonder !), and he 
said something in Spanish that I was 
glad 1 did not know the meaning of. He 
recovered himself, however, and .drew 
up coldly a moment after. 

“This eternal printer!” said he. 
“The way to the mainmast you know 
already, sirrah. Take with you this time 
to the top three days’ rations. If you 
are found lower than the topmast yard 
before then, you swing at the bow- 
sprit.” 

I was sorely tempted to retort then— 
so put about was I—that there was less 
chance of my countrymen seeing me if 
I swung at his bowsprit than if [swung | 
at his stern. But I prudently forebore. 

“Sire,” said I, “ permit ine tirst—” 

He turned on me with such a look 
that I ventured no more parley ; and 
sad at heart, wondering what Ludar 
would think of me for not coming to 
him, and wishing this wretched sea- 
tight was at an end, I went to the hold 
for biscuits and a bottle of water, and, 
with no better armour than this, crawled 
miserably aloft. 

Little I guessed what a revenge I was 
to have on the Dons before my three 
days were over ! 

‘or a while, no little of my pleasure 
in seeing Her Majesty’s ships on the | 
right side of the wind was lost_ by this 
untoward accident. And since the wind 
freshened increasingly during the day, 
and the Channel in those Straits is 
wickedly rough, I was soon too ill and 
out of humour to think of anything at 
al]. Ihad more than one mind to ven- 
ture an escape. and perhaps swim to the 
French coast. Yet, so long as Ludar was 
on the ship, I could not do it ; and he in 
his grandec’s quarters wns as close a 
prisoner from me as if he had still been 
in the Tower. 

I wes growing tired of. the Invincible | 
Armada, and thought with’ longing of | 
the snug parlour in the printing house , 
without Temple Bar, chive I Tad sat . 
of old, listening to the music of a cer- ! 
tain sweet voice which now seemed all j 

\ 
i 
j 
| 
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hut lost to me in the howling of winds 
and booming of guns and grinding of 
Spanish teeth. 

Where now was she, and that fair 
maiden whom Ludar loved ? What hope | 
was there of our ever meeting or hear-. | 
ing of one another's fate? | | 

The night passed, and as Sunday | 
dawned I could see the English ships ; 
stil] hovering not far to rearward ; while | 


across towards the English coasts shone- 
many white sails, as of the greater 
Queen’s ships returning to join the 
fleet. ’ 

The wind slackened, so that the 
anchorage of the Armada, which had 
been sore strained in_the night, held 
good ; and with the French town so 
close on their flank, T thought, despite 
their loss of the wind, they rode sately 
enough where they were, and would 
have leisure to say mass and celebrate 
their popish rites without fear of dis- 
turbance that Sunday. 

So it fell out. All day long bel 
sounded instead of cannons, and instea 
of powder the smoke of incense rose to 
where I perched. Moreover, I could 
guess, by the laughter which now and 
then came the same way, that their 
Donships were in better heart than 
yesterday. Perchance the Duke ot 

arma was already on his way. 

As for the English, they lay quietly 
in their moorings, sparing powder aud 
shot too, and, as it seemed, ready to 
wait on the Spaniard for the next 
move. 

Towards nightfall I seemed to detect 
astir in their direction ; and present] 
some seven or eight moderate-sized craft 
fell out of the line, and, with sails set. 
bore down our way. I marvelled very 


EF 


much that, if an attack was to be mad 
it should he left to ill-armed craft like 


ey 


Strange to say, they saved their pow- 
der. The last 1 saw of them, as night 
closed in, they were bearing down full 
in the wind, each with its cock-boat is 
tow, within a gunshot’s distance of the 
centre of our line. One of the Spaniani: 
there gave them a disdaintul shot. by 
way of challenge ; but they gave never 
an answer. 

Then, all of a sudden, there wasa flar. 
and a roar of flame which leapt up and 
lit the heavens: and eight blazing 
vessels drifted full into the middle ct 
the Invincible Armada. 

Never shall I forget the scene that 
followed. There was a moment <i 
bewilderment and doubt: then a hurried 
random shot or two; then. as the unr 
ing masses, spreading before the wi: 
seattered their tires within the lin 
a mighty shout, a rush of footstep 
deck, a hacking of cables and runniiz 
of chains, a frantic hauling round inte 
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the wind ; and then, amid panic cries, 
the galleons of Spain swung round, and, 
huad led together with tails turned, stood 
out for sea. 

The glare of the English fire-ships lit 
up the sea like a volcano, and amidst 
the roar of the flames, and the yells of 
the Spaniards, night be heard the crash- 
ing of bowsprits, and tumbling of masts, 
as galleon ran into galleon in the race 
for safety. A few of them took fire from 
the English tire-ships ; some blew up; 
others, stove in by their own consorts. 
foundered miserably ; some went ashore 
on the shallows ; but most got into the 
wind and fled for their lives out of the 
straits. 

The Rata, being last of the line, es- 
caped with little hurt ; for all the vessels 
ahead of her had cleared otf before she 
got under way. 

That was a merry night for me up in 
my perch. I hallooed and. cheered, and 
shouted “ God save the Queen till I 
was hoarse. I jeered the King of Spain, 
and hooted his men. No one heard me ; 
but it did me good. 

When day broke, there we were, the 
glorious Armada, like a scared flock of 
sheep, six miles away from Calais, look- 
ing round at one another with white 
faces, and counting the cost of that 
night's fireworks. A few charred hulks 
drifting in the distance were all that 
were left of the terrible brands which 
had routed the Don from his beauty 
sleep ; while many a. disabled galleon 
on our side told of the panic they had 
caused. Like sheep, at a safe distance, 
the Spaniards swung round cautiously 
to face the danger that had passed ; and 
a cry presently arose, not unmingled 
with shame, of “Back to Calais!” 

But the cunning Englishmen had 
risen too early in the morning to permit 
that. Already their sails crowded the 
western horizon, and, as we lay in a long 
crooked line, waiting the Admiral’s sig- 
nal to beat up again for our lost anchor- 
age, down they bore upon us—half of 
their sail swooping on the right of our 
line, the other Kral on the left. 

Then followed the biggest battle of 
all that great sea fight. For, taking us 
on either flank, the Englishmen, comin, 
for the first time to close quarters, hud- 
dled our ships in towards the centre, 
sending us one on the top of the other, 
so that for every ship they sank by 
their own shot, another went down 
stove in by her next neighbour. Where 
I was, the smoke was soon so dense that 
I could see but little clearly. More than 
once. I know, the Rata was in the thick 
of the fight, pounding away at the 
Englishmen, and receiving broadside 
after broadside in return, which crashed 
against the hull and shook me where [ 
hung atthe mast-head. The sails round 
me were riddled with shot, and once or 
twice I, coming suddenly into view, 
became a special target for the enemy’s 
marksmen. 

Presently, I remember, an’ English 
ship named the Vanguard slipped sud- 
denly in betwixt the Rata and another 
tall Spaniard, so close that we swung 
there all three together, with our yards 
entangled, and blazing away at one 
another, till I wondered if there could 
be a man left alive below. 

As for me, up where I was, I thanked 
Heaven that the smoke around me rose 


in clouds and hid me. As it was, many 
a bullet, shot at random, whizzed 
through the cords to which I clung, and 
once a great booming shot tore away 
the streamer at the mast-head. But so 
busy were all down below that no one 


troubled himself to look for the skulker ‘ 
; him off his perch. 


aloft, who sat there, as it seemed, above 
the clouds, not even knowing, as the day 


went on, whether the Rata still belonged | 


to the King of Spain or to her glorious 
Majesty. 

Suddenly, hard by, I heard a loud 
shout, and, looking round, y, on the 


yard-arm of the Englishman’s ship, a | 


smoke-bedimmed fellow, with his knife 
betwixt his lips, crawling towards where, 
at every lurch, the pole on which I 
squatted swung across his own. I was 
in a sore strait when I saw him. For 
how could IJ fight against my Queen ? 


Yet, if [ let him and the fellows that | 


swarmed up the tackle after him pass, 
what of my debt of honour to the King 
of Spain? 

The matter was settled for me ; for, 
perceiving me as we swung together, 
the fellow made a wild grab at me, and, 
slashing with his knife at the hand by 
which I clung to the mast, forced«me to 

uit my hold and clutch at him instead. 
Then as I did so the masts swung 
asunder, and, lo and behold, I was no 


longer on the Rata, but a prisoner of my ! 


own Queen. 

I made a dash to spring back to the 
Spanish ship, but it was too late. The 
Don was already hauling off, and every 
moment the gap between him and the 
English ship became wider. Half a 
dozen stout British hands held me 
fast, and as many blades at my breast 
warned me that the game was up. 

“Hands_ off, comrades !” I shouted ; 
“Tam an Englishman.” 

At that they laughed and bade me say 
my prayers, for my hour was come and 
they had other work on hands. 

“God save Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, and destruction to the King 
of Spain !” cried I. 

Then one or two of them stared round, 
and called me a Jesuit. 

“Tam no Jesuit, but a London ’pren- 
tice lad,” said I, “and have broken 
heads better than yours. for my Queen 
before now, as I will prove to any two 
of you that like, even here.” 

This pleased them better, and they 
bade me, as I loved my Queen, take a 
musket and use it against the first 
Spaniard I could spy on the enemy’s 
deck. 

“Give me the gun,” said I, with a 
laugh, “and bullets enough for every 
dog of them.” 

t this moment the smoke below me 
drifted, so that I could just espy, as in 
a frame of cloud, a little spot on the 
deck of the Rata, where stood a man. 
He was tall, like a giant. His tawny 
hair waved carelessly in the wind. He 
carried no weapon, but leaned with both 
hands heavily on the rail, like a man 
wounded ; and his face, when he turned 
it, was pale. There was a grim smile on 
his lips as he watched the panic-stricken 
sailors hauling off their ship ; and once 
he turned and looked up, not at me, but 
at where I had been. 

“Fire !” shouted the men at my side, 
“or we strike.” 

I dropped the gun into the waves 


below, and with a mighty lump in my 
throat whipped out my knife and 
waited for what should follow. 

They fell back, amazed at my madness, 
and, while they consulted what to do 
with me, [ took my chance to grip the 
first of them by the throat and swing 


At that moment a shrill whistle came 
up from below. 

“You are wanted on deck, comrade,” 
said I; “will you go down by the mast, 
or a shorter way?” 

“The mast,” he gasped. 

So I had my way, and we all went 
below together. 

The English captain—one Aduiral 
Winter—. ed when he saw me; and, 
when he heard my story, said he had 
bellies enough to fill without a great 
hulk of a fellow like me to eat more. 
And he promised me, if he caught ne 
idle at my work, he would trip me by 
the heels himself. Whereat I thanked 
him, and went forward. 

3ut I was in doleful dumps. For I 
had lost my friend—perhaps for ever. 

“Come, haul away, landlubber that 
thou art,” cried a voice at my side. 
Looking round whom should I see but 
that saine Will Peake, the mercer’s man 
of London Bridge, with whom I had had 
so many a merry bout in times past. 

He was too busy just then to d> aught 
but grin in my face and bid me haul 
away. For the other Spanish ship had 
fared worse than the Rata, and was 
already heeling over on her side. 

“Haul away, you hulking lubber,’ 
yelled Will, “or she’ll be on Fer beam- 
ends before we are clear.” 

So, for five minutes, we and a parcel 
of other fellows worked might and 
main to cut away tackle and clear our- 
selves of the doomed galleon, which set- 
tled over farther and farther, showing 
her_whole broadside from gunwale to 
keel, and blazing despairingly heaven- 
ward with her guns. : 

“Why not give her a broadside to 
help her over ?” asked one who worked 
near. 

“Because,” said Will, wisely, “we have 
no shot left to do it.” 

“What !” I asked, “are we in such a 
plight as that ?” 

“Tis true,” said Will; “I heard it 
from the gun officer an hour ago. And 
not only are we at an end, but so is all 
Her Majesty’s fleet.” 

“Then we are lost !” I said. 

“No doubt,” replied he. “Yet we 
had rare sport with the Don while it 
lasted ; and methinks he will run a bit 
without our help, before he finds out 
that we fight him with one arm 
bound.” 

So it turned out. The fight dragged 
on ‘through the afternoon, and ani 
after ship of the King of Spain went to 


-her doom, or drifted helplessly on to the 


mud banks of Gravelines. But the 
English fire dropped shorter and 
shorter ; and, as evening closed (had 
the enemy but known it !), we had searce 
a broadside left among us. 

Yet Heaven remembered us in our 
extremity. Forno sooner had our guns 
become mute than the south wind 
came down on us with a burst, catching 
us in the small of our backs and send- 
ing the Don away in front of us, stag- 
gering seaward for his very life. 
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"Twas a sad spectacle for me. I had 
long since lost sight of the Rata. In 
vain I scanned the smoke-laden horizon 
for a sign of her. I never saw her 
more. I could fancy Ludar stalking 
the deck, or scaling the masts wildly, 
in search of me; and then when he 
found me not, with the cloud deep on 
his noble brow, crawling to his berth in 
the dark to tell himself that I was dead. 

I wished that night he could have 
thought it truly ! 

Will Peake, when the work of the day 
was done, was in vast great humour to 
find me of the ship’scompany. He had 
scarce known me at first, so changed 
was I by the perils of the last weeks. A 
score or more of swashbuckling ‘pren- 
tices were on board the ship, he said ; 
and presently, when I saw them all, 
and heard their jests, and knocked some 
of their heads together, I could have 
believed myself in Cheapside. Having 
been some two weeks on board, they 
were mightily proud of their seaman- 
ship, and delighted to call me (who had 
sailed as many seas as they had ponds) 
landlubber. 

However, it mattered not, and we 
spent a‘merry night—at least they did 
—scudding before the wind, and watch- 
ing the Spanish lanthorns rocking 
uneasily in the darkness a mile ahead 
of us. 

When daylight came, there they were 
in a long disorderly line, never looking 
back, with canvas set, and still running. 
Some of our ships hung close on their 
heels, like dogs at a flying ox; but 
scarce a shot hoomed, and never a tack 
did the Dons slack off their northward 
course. 

As for us, there were two good 
reasons why we, on the Vanguard, 
should not keep up the chase. We had 
neither shot to fire nor food to eat. 
When I came forward that morning to 
receive my morsel of biscuit with the 
rest, I understood how ill-pleased Mas- 
ter Winter had been to see another 
hungry body on board his ship. Even 
yesterday, as we had helped overboard 

he bodies of the brave fellows who had 
fallen for their Queen, it was plain to 
see that there was something of consola- 
tion joined to the pity we all felt for 
our lost comrades ; and the sight of my 
beggarly rations when I received them 
made it clear what that consolation was. 

So when, aftera day’s chase, the word 
was given to put about, and beat up 
for Margate Roads, scarce a man among 
us had the stomach to grumble. 

"Twas a long, dismal voyage that, in 
the face of the tempest—with short and 
tedious tacks that sometimes left us at 
the day’s end little nearer our haven 
than at the beginning. And long before 
Margate was reached half of our com- 
pany were sick with famine. 


I think as brave as any men who 


fought in that great sea-fight were the | 
few fellows of Will Peake’s sort who | 


kept up heart and spirit on that sorry | 


voyage back to Margate. I know I 
myself had been tempted often enough 
to give over but for his cheery word in 
my ear; and if half the crew remained 
loyal to their captain till we reached 
land, Master Winter owed it not a little 
to his ’prentice-sailors. 
was plague-stricken before we passed 
the Thames mouth, and when at last we 
dropped anchor in Margate Roads, Will 
told me he doubted whether I was 
worth the lifting ashore. 

Yet he did as much for me and more. 
He nursed me like his own brother, and 
when, a week or two later, I was able 
to stand on my feet and set one foot be- 
fore another Londonwards, I owed it to 
him that I found myself at last once 


As for me, I | 
| Senate of the University. 


more in the great city, and had life le 
in me to look round and know where 
stood. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Hoops or MusicaAL GRADUATES. 


The question of the proper robes an 
hoods to be worn by musical graduates; 
Cambridge has just been settled by él 
It seems th: 
Mus. Docs. may now wear their old searli 
robes until worn out, but that afterwar 
they are to be resplendent in a gown an 
hood of ‘‘ damasked cream white silk line 
with dark cherry-coloured satin;” the 
Mus. Baes. will wear, as usual, the gowr 
of Bachelors of Arts and Law, but wil 
hood of dark cherry-coloured satin; an 
that a Mus. Doc. will also be entitled ¢ 
wear the round velvet “‘doctor’s bonnet 


as a head-dress when in his white gown. 
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By Ascott R. Hore, 


_ author of “ The Parlour Boarder,” 
* Bobby Bounce,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEN I came back to 
| school after the holi- 


ys, I found the fellows, 
as usual, all agog with 
ity about the new 


‘boys and the new masters, 
‘but especially about the 
|new matron, This was 
not one of the motherly 
Persons—the ee as 
ve most impolitely nick- 
Lame Who ineach 
‘karding -house _looked 
after our socks and shirts, 
ministering to us also in 
olds, stomach-aches, and 
‘mch_ petty ailments. A 
tegular Sanatorium had 
recently been built, a neat 
cottage in a secluded cor- 
ner of the college grounds, where cases | 
of serious illness might be attended to, 
and if necessary isolated under the care 
of a regular nurse. The first matron 
=ppointed to this charge had turned out | 
not a success—a crabbed and punctilious 
~old dame, who stood upon her dignity 
a8 much as she dropped her /’s, and | 
somehow did not get on with us trouble- 
some boys, unwilling to take long 
lectures as well as nasty medicines at | 
her hands, It was said that she even 
Yent the length of boxing one naughty 
Sungster’s ears, a thing the very 
rite len durst not do without having 
“te whole school up in arms. Now the 
a matron seemed to be a very | 
jiferent sort of person, and we hardly | 
Rew what to make of her. | 


_To begin with, she was a trained hos- 
ital nurse of the class that is fast 


driving last generation’s Sally Gamps 
out of the field. She belonged to a 
religious order also, wearing a Quaker- 
like uniform of black and white ; and 
we were informed that she wished us to 
address her not as Mrs. Robertson, but 
as Sister Mary. We hardly knew how 
we should get used to that apparent 
familiarity. She was still young, this 
widow—that is, in comparison with the 
false-fronted frump whose place she 
took ; and she was not  bad-looking 
either, as some of our Sixth-form critics 
were pleased to pronounce, while her 
face wore a look of quiet resignation that 
hinted at trouble or struggles in her 
past life ; yet report soon ran that she 


CL. 


IS/ER MK 
A Prablic Schoo Shery 


| ance in chapel, sitting in the c' 


T| <== 


had cheerful, pleasant manners for all 
that austere costume, which to some 
good Conservative Protestants among 
us had a suspicious and forbidding air, 
Martin Major, who was always so 
stupid, made that term the mistake 
of coming back a day too soon, and 
thus had to tell how he had seen the 
matron playing lawn-tennis in the 
Warden’s garden. A matron who could 
play lawn-tennis, and mix on equal 
terms with those ineffable beings the 
head’s daughters, was decidedly a phe- 
nomenon among us ; and we all looked 
with no little curiosity at the new nurse 
when she made her first public appear- 

Eanoel 
among the masters’ families, and not in 


those back seats allotted to our inferior 
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officials. From this we understood that 
she was to be treated as a lady. 

For some time, however, our curiosity 
remained unsatistied. We were all very 
healthy that term, which killed off so 
many old folks with its sharp east winds, 
so that not much opportunity occurred 
for our cultivating Sister Mary’s ac- 
quaintance, and she had a lonely time 
of it in the Sanatorium, “ eating her 
head off,’ as my friend Shaw expressed 
it, who is the hero of this story, and 
must be here made known to you now 
that I have duly introduced my heroine. 

He was the nephew and heir of Lord 
Foulis, a Scotch peer, and it became a 
disputed point with us whether he him- 


selt were or were not entitled by cour- | 
tesy to the style of the Master of Foulis, | 


hy which we understood he was known 
at home. Anyhow, our autocratic War- 


den, who claimed to be the only source | 


of honour in the school, did not recog- 
nise this outlandish title--nor, I think, 
did the peerage ; and the boy was put 
down on the school lists as merely 
Ronald Shaw. Among us he was more 
otten styled “ Puggy ” Shaw, because of 
his nose, certainly too short for an aris- 
tocratic feature. At our school we 
generally had a sprinkling of young 
lords and such-like, so we knew better 
than to expect them to be all of distin- 
guished appearance like the footman, 
who, as we are told, would have been 
taken for a nobleman “ by one who had 
not seen many noblemen.” But there 
could be no mistake about Shaw’s an- 
cient blood ; you had only to look into 
the history of Scotland to read of his 
ancestors as overawing kings and com- 


manding armies, or at the worst con- | 


spiring and being banished in right 
lordly fashion. Young Bung, the rich 
brewer's son, used to laugh at the Shaw 
family and its somewhat decayed pre- 
tensions, but that was only jealousy ; 
and few of us at heart would not have 
been glad to come from a stock that had 
notably set its mark on the past. Shaw, 
for his part, wasas little stuck-up about 
it as might be, and seemed far more 
concerned to get his remove or win the 
high jump than to plume himself on 
being the descendant of a once-illus- 
trious house—representative and heir, 
indeed, as maintained by some genecalo- 
gical experts, of that fierce Clan Chat- 
tan whose thirty champions fought the 
famous duel on the Inch of Perth com- 
memorated by Sir Walter Scott. That 
peculiar and dubious handle to his 
name was rather an embarrassment 


to our schoolfellow than otherwise, | 


especially when we chaffed him about 
it, as irreverent and untitled boys 
would do. 

I remember one day a disreputable- 
looking. grey-bearded tramp finding his 
way into the grounds, who declared that 
he was an ancient retainer of the house 
of Foulis, and insisted on gladdening 


his bloodshot eyes with a sight of the | 


young Master. The interview took 
pk in public, amid a group of jeering 
10 they roared with laughter at the 


old) Highlandman, who seemed half 
erazy or half drunk, pouring forth a 
flood of maudlin sentiment, boasting of 
the greatness of the Shaws, vowing that 
he would willingly die for his chief, 
and hinting at his need of a little as- 
sistance to help him on the way to 


London. It was like a very faded bit 
of clan tartan let into the sober stuff of 
the nineteenth century, an appearance 
in our uncongenial south of the last 
minstrel, with his voice broken and his 
harp in pawn. Shaw looked thorough], 
ashamed of the part he played in such 
ascene. I think I can see him, as he 
stood, red and confused in his white 
football flannels, not knowing what to 
say or do ; but the fellows mischievously 
retused to let him go till he borrowed a 
shilling of me with which to get rid of 
the clansman, heaping Gaelic blessings 
on his head to the last. He had been 
brought up mostly in England ; and, [ 
suppose, anyhow, there are few Scot- 
tish chiefs of the present generation 
who know how to bear themselves 
before such effusive loyalty. 

This was the boy with whom I was 
then in the hottest stage of a romantic 
schoolboy friendship. It began in a 
very unromantic manner. A term or 
two before we had both been laid up in 
the Sanatorium with ringworm—a vul- 
gar ailment that spares neither peer 
nor peasant, it would appear. That 
fidgety old matron, with her deaf maid, 
was not the best company ; and, for 
weary weeks, months, we saw nobody 
else, except one of the masters who 
came to set us daily tasks in our quar- 
antine. We had all the inconvenience 
of being infectious invalids, and all the 
restlessness of being in active health, 
and in summer, too, when the other 
fellows were having their jolliest time. 
One alleviation of such misfortune wa 
that in school hours we had the tive 
courts all to ourselves ; then we used to 

© out walking, and bathing, and boat- 
ing together, when there was no chance 
of meeting our schoolfellows, who, of 
course, were not allowed to come near to 
us. The result of being so much thrown 
together for mutual amusement, was 
that we swore eternal friendship : 
did it end with our restoration to si 
society. We becameinseparable, cheris 
ing one another with a deeper vein of 
affection than is often found under the 
blunt good-nature of schoolboy inti- 
macy. 

Now the time of the spring sports 
came. Shaw and I had just been taking 

art in a “tug-of-war,” pulling for our 
fouse against the school-house ; and, I 
am sorry to say, the latter got the best 
of it. We two were literally sore from 
defeat, since our hands had been skinned 
by the rough rope. On the outskirts 
of the crowd we stood exhibiting these 
honourable injuries to one another, and 
did not notice who was beside us 


“Tam afraid you have got hurt,” said 


a gentle voice at my elbow. 

Turning abruptly, I saw the new 
matron, in her long black cloak and her 
Quakerish bonnet with white strings. 

“Oh, it’s nothing, thank you!” said 
I, putting my paws out of sight, as if 
ashamed to be making a fuss about 
hurts like this. 

“But you had better have something 
done to it. If you will come to me 
presently in the Sanatorium, I will 
dress your hands for you. That’s my 
business, you know.” 

“Tt isn’t worth while,” said Shaw. 
“They will be all right to-morrow. We 
are much obliged to you, though.” 

“They will get right all the sooner 


for being properly attended to,” she 
persisted, with a smile. “Won't you 
come ?” 

“ We'll see, thanks,” answered Shaw 
“But I have got to run in the quarter. 
of-a-mile presently.” 

Thus it was that we made the a 
quaintance of Sister Mary, little gues: 
ing how eager she had been to tind 
chance for speaking to one of us | We 
talked to her for a few minutes abou 
the sports, then went off, and, as we 
said good-bye, we both thought wel 
to raise our caps to this lady, a cere 
mony which we should by no_meun: 
have observed to old Mother Brown 
her predecessor. 

We did not intend to take advantag: 
of her offer, because, at the first blush 
it seemed rather babyish to be doctore: 
for such a trifle. But the new matror 
had made so favourable an impression 
upon us, that, on thinking over it, wi 
agreed, as she had been so kind, wi 
might as well pay a visit to the Sana 
torium, and see something more of it 
mistress, especially when our hands fe} 
so stiff and sore that they would b 
none the worse of a soothing applica 
tion. 

So we went and found Sister Mary i 
her ofticial quarters, familiar to us fror 
past experience. She quickly and neat]. 
dressed my smarting palm, applyi 
strip of linen, smeared with vaseli 
and putting on an old glove on the to 
of all, which was certainly a relic 
worth coming for. But when she cam 
to deal with Shaw, I noticed that sh 
did not show herself so deft-handed ; sh 
fumbled and fiddled over his hurt in suc 
a way, and took so long a time abou 
it, that 1 thought she-could not be muc 
of a nurse as yet to be upset at tl 
sight of a little raw bruise. When : 
last with trembling fingers she finishe 
it was time for us to be off to our boar 
ing house: and, as we laughingly e: 
cused ourselves from shaking ham 
with her, she said, 

“I hope to see you again—both « 
you.” 

“Oh, you needn’t expect to see mux 
of me. [am never ill!” laughed Shay 
I was more polite, for my part. 
fancied I saw a shade of vexation cro 
Sister Mary’s face at this blunt way | 
treating her friendly advance ; and 
assured her that I would not fail to p 
her another visit soon, to show what 
good cure she had made of my hands. 

“It must be dull work for her, livin 
there all by herself,” I said, as we race 
across the grounds. 

“T wouldn't be a nurse for all t! 
world!” said Shaw ; and, indeed, de 
cate sympathy and patient tenderne 
were hardly his strong points. 

My next visit to her came sooner th: 
either of us expected. On the seco 
day of the sports, running a hurd 
race, I slipped and sprained my ank 
badly. hey cartied me to the San 
torium, and there I lay on my back 
two or three weeks, most careful 
tended by Sister Mary, who now h 
me for her first regular patient. 
couldn't help liking her, she was 
kind and pleasant, so different fre 
that old Mother Brown, always on |}; 
ps and q’s lest we should take libert 
with her. Every day Ronald came 
to see me, and brought me-Looks fri 
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the school library. Sister Mary told 
lim to come as often as he liked, and it 
not every friend who would have 
t'so much time with a helpless in- 
sad 
I wrote long letters home, where for 
ee the family had not to complain of 
s shortcomings as a correspondent ; 
Ronald and I carried on a frequent 
ange of notes written in a cypher 
whad invented, to be communicated 
tno one else, which was a mania of 
uxsat the time, and afforded plenty of 
pation in the difficulty—-even for its 
ors—of writing, and the still greater 
culty of interpreting it. Then my 
virse had some nice books of her own 
‘lich she lent me ; and when I was 
ualof reading and writing she would 
st beside me chatting for Flours over 
ter work, herself never tired, appa- 
r.of hearing about all my boyish 
tnals and scrapes and aspirations, such 
sone could not expect to be interest- 
70a grown-up person. 
What pleased me especially was that 
neouraged me to talk about Shaw. 
umay be sure I had plenty to say on 
a subject. I told her what a tine 
w he was, and what all the other 
thought of him, and sung his 
prises the more loudly because I feared 
ae might be set against him by a cer- 
‘ainofhand thoughtless manner he had 
Uat seemed sometimes to come short of 
‘he respect due to this lady earning her 
slihood. But the young widow 
niled at Ronald’s schoolboy bluntness 
ind his back ; she quite agreed with 
w about his good qualities, and we 
et into the way of speaking of him 
‘tween ourselves by his Christian 
tatoe, 
oT had not a bad time of it at the 
‘natorium, apart from the irksomeness 
dcontinement ; and, as for Sister Mary, 
[thought she must be glad of having 
snething todo: Whereas I was natu- 
nily a little restless and impatient to 
*on my feet again, this zealous nurse 
towed herself willing to keep me as 


CROSS 


rm great examination question has lately 


come to the front again—lIs it good for | 


“sto be examined? On this point many 
“ys could: give a very decided opinion ; 
uthen they are prejudiced perhaps. 

Atany rate, a large number of eminent 
a issued a protest against the ex- 
‘ive use of examinations, This protest 
alelupa reply, in which it was pointed 


t that the protest was couched in exe- | 
ule English. Then individual com- | 


tants joined the fray. A plucked youth 
eat up his algebra paper, pointing out that 
S problems were insoluble. History ques- 
+t: were quoted in the public press, 
wking us older boys feel how ignorant 
have grown. Of course, when we were 
‘hool we could have answered all these 
ions easily, but now: 
Whatever the upshot of the controversy 


ay be, there is small doubt that examina- | 


‘us viten serve a useful purpose in bring- 
t to light the dense ignorance of the 


‘aninee. A boy learns “his daily lesson | 
th fair suecess ; his master is under the 


Upression that he is making tolerable pro- 
™s. Then comes the half-yearly exam., 
ul he discovers that his pupil learnt his 


long as possible; at least, when the 
doctor began to speak cheerfully of my 
getting out in a day or two, I noticed 
that she interfered to make the worst 
of the matter. I flattered myself that 
she enjoyed my company ; yet it once 
or twice occurred to me that she seemed 
even more plensed to see Ronald. Her 
eyes used to light up whenever he en- 
tered the room ; and I liked her all the 
better for her appreciation of my friend, 
which, indeed, dia not at all surprise 
me. I know now that Ronald Shaw 
was not so very much unlike the ordi- 
nary run of boys, with many good 
points of his own, and some less admir- 
able ones; but at the time he seemed 
to me a paragon of perfection, and the 
wonder was that any one could help 
liking him. 

“You have been seeing too much of 
me lately, but it’s all this young man’s 
fault,” he used to say in fun. ‘“ You 
don't catch me here on my own account, 
Sister Mary, or I'll give you leave to 
dose me with your very nastiest medi- 
cines.” 

“T shall be sorry if you need them. 
But I hope you will both come back and 
see me sometimes, if I go on ‘eating my 
head off, as you call it. Come when- 
ever you like; come on Sunday after- 
noons, and have tea with me.” 

This was her invitation to us, when I 
came to be discharged as cured ; and 
we took advantage of it next Sunday 
afternoon, a time when schoolboys turn 
kindly to anything that reminds them 
of home. Unfortunately, there we found 
another visitor—Jenkins, the prefect, 
who by way of showing off as a great 
Ritualist, spoke with mingled pity and 
contempt of the Warden as a “ bigoted 
Protestant,” and had taken to cultivat- 
ing Sister Mary, I believe, because of 
the ecclesiastical suggestions of her 
mission and costume. We neither of 
us liked Jenkins. I remembered how 
he used to fag me to blow the chapel 
organ for him on fine afternoons ; and 
the risk cf meeting such company at 


the matron’s kept us away for a time. 
We went once or twice again upon wet. 
afternoons, but, now, always found 
other fellows came to enjoy the mat- 
ron’s hospitality ; even more than one- 
of the young masters did not disdain to 
be among her callers. To tell the truth,. 
Shaw only went to oblige me. He did 
not take to the matron so readily as she- 
appeared to take to him. 

“IT wish she would not paw me so,” he: 
used to complain when we came away ; 
and, indeed, Sister Mary had a trick o 
stroking his hair or laying her hand on 
his shoulder, which a little went against 
the grain of his upper fourth form dig- 
nity, while she seldom favoured me- 
with any such marks of feminine in-- 
terest. 

Before the end of the term the- 
matron had no lack of visitors in that 
large parlour of the Sanatorium, which. 
she had turned into quite a neat draw- 
ing-room, bare and scantily furnished,. 
indeed, but a great deal too elegant for- 
the fidgety young convalescents that 
would have to be accommodated there.. 
She became highly popular among all: 
the boys who got to aoe her ; and,. 
while no more serious ailments were onc 
hand, we fell into the way of going to- 
her with our toothaches and cut fingers. 
and the like, somewhat to the jealousy- 
of the house matrons, who were in- 
clined to sniff over the superior qualifi- 
cations of this new-comer. So now she- 
had something to do besides sewing in 
the empty Sanatorium, or taking long 
walks all by herself. The masters” 
wives, it was said, rather held aloof’ 
from her, as of doubtful status in school 
society. But we boys never made any 
doubt about her being a lady. And 
she was kind to us all, but her chief* 
favourite, oddly enough, appeared to. 
be Ronald Shaw, by no means the sort. 
of boy cut out for a lady's favourite.. 
The reader will not be so much sur- 
prised at this when he comes to learns 
who Sister Mary was. 

(To be continued.) 


QUESTIONS AND CROOKED ANSWERS. 


lesson by rote, that he has not grasped the 
most elementary principles of his subject, 
and that he is capable of answers such as 


' the following : 


“Give the derivation of the word 
‘polite.’” 

«+ * Polite’ comes from ‘ Pole,’ as Polish 
people are remarkable for their politeness.” 

Boys seem under the impression that it is 
wise to make an attempt to answer every 
question set. It isa mistake. Suppose the 
boy who perpetrated the above had simply 
omitted his answer, the conclusion would 
have been that he did not remember the 
correct one. But answering the question 
as he did let in a flood of light on the limit- 
less expanse of his ignorance, and could not 
fail to impress the examiner unfavourably. 

From time to time I come across speci- 


ays gratifying to 
flects 


ignoramuses in the world than oneself. 
Here are a few gems from a recent report 


in connection with the Scottish training: 
colleges. “Charity” was derived from 
“«¢chair,’ whence the Queen doled out. 
ifts.” ‘ Heathen” from the Latin ‘“ he- 
thum” (faith), and ‘‘en” “not.” The- 
knowledge of mathematical definition. 
seemed on a par with that of philological 
derivation. A straight line was said to be- 
a line which lies in the same regular length. 
from point to point. Another attempt was, 
“a line having no curve from a given point. 
to another ;” a third, ‘‘it may be con- 
sidered as the production of a point.” 
These are by no means the worst. What 
are we to think of the youth who thought 
(or at least wrote) that a circle is a figure 
bounded by a straight line? or of him who- 
was of opinien (on paper) that a superficies. 
is the point taken between any two lines ?° 
What did he mean? Had he any meaning, 
or was he simply filling up Ins ‘ime by 
scribbling whatever came into his over-- 
filled brain? 

The elementary schools in London furnish’ 
their full quota of eccentricities. ‘ Write 
a short account of the conquest of Ireland ” 
was the request of an examiner. He read 
in reply, ‘‘The conquest of Ireland was. 
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de; in the year 1170, and is still going 
on Many people think so, but not inany 
have the courage to say so. 

“‘A compound sentence,” wrote one boy, 
‘ig a sentence about many things in general, 
and about nothing in particular.” A good 
many compound sentences come within the 
definition, it is true, but most of us who 
write would think it a little too sweeping. 
But boys are not piven to refinements of 
truth, they state a fact broadly. 

: Here is a good instance of putting the 
art before the horse. ‘Why were Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels called the Waverley 
Novels?” ‘ Because they were written wit! 
a Waverley pen.” 

A final example, this time by a girl, of an 
attempt to cover up ignorance under a guise 
of knowledge. It was an examination in 


Household Economy. ‘‘ Describe fully the 
method you would adopt for the preparation 
of beef-tea.” ‘Buy a pot of Liebig’s ex- 
tract of beef, and rigidly follow the direc- 
tions on the lid.” 

The boys at school may, however, com- 
fort themselves by reflecting that those 
older than they often make as big blunders. 
In the report of the Inspectors of Schools 
occur the following answers given by pupil 
teachers: ‘‘ An alderman is a man from 
Alderney.” ‘‘A Norman is a man from 
Normandy; we owe them everything.” 
“The fox is found in almost every country 
in Europe, but the fox is not found in 
England.” ‘‘ King John signed the Magna 
Charta in 1815.” 

We have all heard of the boy who, on 
being asked who signed Magna Charta, 


replied, ‘‘ Please, sir, I didn’t.” I nev 
until recently heard the examiner’s rema 
in continuation. Seeing that he had u 
intentionally frightened the urchin, he sai 
in a kindly tone, ‘‘ My dear boy, there w 
nothing wrong in signing it; on the co 
trary, it was an act meriting t praise 
Whereupon a youngster shouted ot 
‘Please, sir, I done it! I done it by m 
self!” 

The last example I shall give has nev 
been published, I believe. It occurr 
during a vivd voce exam. The boy w 
not paying much attention when the f 
lowing question was sprung on him: ‘‘ W1. 
are the different kinds of moisture?” | 
reply was, ‘‘ Blue Points and Whitstables 
He thought he was being questioned abc 
oysters ! H. M. P. 


ERWAPS I had better begin by saying that 
it was suggested to me that I should con- 
tribute to the pages of the Boy’s Own 
PAPER this short account of a rather ex- 
citing incident which happened to me on 
the river three years ago. 

At that time I was the owner of a small 
sailing-boat, 15ft. long by 5ft. beam, which 


AN EVENTFUL SAIL. 


I had sailed on the Thames for ten years 
previously without the slightest accident. 

I resided at Wandsworth, and, although I 
occasionally managed to get down below 
Gravesend into the Lower Hope or Sea 
Reach, my usual cruises were confined to 
the river between Woolwich and Tedding- 
ton. My boat was a wholesome little craft, 
sloop-rigged, with fixed ballast, drawing 
about sixteen inches of water. 

During the first years of my ownership 
my cruises were generally made single- 
handed, and, although all my running gear 
led aft, I used to tind quite enough to do 
with only one pair of hands to attend to 
the tiller, jibsheet, mainsheet, and the 
tackle for lowering the mast at the bridges. 
With a fresh breeze against a strong 
weather-going tide, quite a little sea 
knocks up in the more exposed reaches of 
the river, even above bridge, and, although 
the spray which finds its way on board on 
such occasions is not so clear as one could 
wish, nevertheless the excitement of beat- 
ing to windward more than compensates for 
this direct contact with Father Thames. 
My boat being considerably under-can- 
vassed, the weather was rarely too bad for 
me to make a start; and as it was a rule 
that my children, who generally formed my 
crew, and were then unable to swim, should 
never be allowed in the boat without cork 
jackets, no serious risk was run. 

The Rertieulas afternoon on which this 
eventful sail took place was a gusty day in 


March; at times the wind blew with gre 
violence, and the waterman who look 
after my boat gave a serious glance 
windward as I expressed my determinati 
of getting under way. However, I 1 
been out worse days, and knew the ca) 
bilities of my boat, so, with two of | 
boys, duly “jacketed,” I was put on bos 
the Sea Belle, which lay at her moorings 
the bight. We took down three reefs 
the mainsail (all there were to take), set 
small jib, aud, casting off, away we wen 

It was terribly squally, and had I fu 
realised the force of the putfs I do | 
think I should have ventured; but Saturd 
afternoons are not too numerous, and 
were anxious not to be done out of our s: 
Three times we successfully beat up | 
reach, having occasionally to luff up for | 
heavier puffs, and the old boat his: 
turouge the water as we flew back over 
tide. 

As a boat-sailer of many years’ exp 
ence, perhaps I may venture to give a wi 
of warning to those of my younger read 
who may find themselves in an open b 
running dead before a strong wind. 
novice considers this a very easy perfo: 
ance, but, on the contrary, it is the m 
dangerous part of the business, for an | 
expected jibe may capsize the boat at « 
moment. It is far better, therefore, 
keep the wind a little on the quarter, t] 
lower your peak, jibe, and run on the ot 
tack. Your jibe then comes when you | 
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pred for it, and, even then, you may 
the manceuvre quite exciting enough, 
‘ywever handy you may be in rallying in 
mar mainsheet.. 

Well, as I was saying, we had safely 
vathered the squalls so far, but the wind 
raaso cold that we decided on bringing our 
il toa close, and accordingly bore up for 
te moorings. The jib-sheets were let go, 
ve boat shot up into the wind, and the 
zon the mooring-buoy was duly hitched 
none of my crew, when, alas! in endea- 
aaring to save his hat, which the flapping 
ibhad knocked off, he lost his hold of the 
wy, and we drifted fast astern. There 
ano time to be lost, as some barges were 
shored immediately astern of us; so, 
ith a pull on the weather jib-sheet, the 
rats head was canted to starboard, and 
® prepared for another tack out and in to 
ulle us to fetch the mooring for the 
«ond time. The peak, which had been 
wered when the boat was brought to the 
inl, was in the act of being hauled up, 
‘ten, before the boat could gather way, a 
aritic squall caught the sail, and literally 
dore one could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson ” the 
ride of the boat was right under water. 
4s the squall struck us the sheets were 
tmptly let go, but the peak halliards and 


topping lift being adrift, the boom and part 
of the mainsail were immersed, and pre- 
vented the boat righting before she tilled. 
In far less time than you will take to read 
these few lines—in fact, in a few seconds— 
down went my gallant little craft in about 
four or five fathoms of water. Thanks to 
our precautions, the boys were all right. 
The cork jackets kept their heads well 
above water, and, in spite of the cold, the | 
youngsters seemed to treat the affair as a 
very good joke. It was more than that, 
however, as it proved an expensive busi- 


ness to recover the boat, which, fortu- 
nately, was not much the worse for her trip | 


to the bottom; and, although no harm 
came to any of us from the catastrophe, 
matters might have taken a very different 
turn. Boats soon put off to pick us up, 
and a warm bath, dry clothes, and some 
hot tea proved very acceptable. 

One word before I close. Boat-sailing is 


| a healthy and most enjoyable pastime, but 


I am convinced that an accident may hap- 
pen even to the most cautious and expe- 
rienced of skippers. Therefore learn to 
swim before hat attempt to handle a sail- 
ing boat ; and, even then, keep the sheet in 
clear of the 


your hand and your feet wel 
fall of the mainshect. 


THE BOY'S OWN FERNERY, WITH HINTS ABOUT ROCKERIES. 


study of botany is a very delightful 

one, yet it is a science from the very 
treshold of which a boy may easily be 
‘ehtened away. Human nature will not 
t foreed; you may lead, but you will 
arily succeed well Hf you attempt to drive. 
Then a lad, I myself used to have the 
worous poems of the great Milton con- 
‘ntly droned into my ears, and, I am 
tamed to say, I have hardly ever read 
e immortal bard since. It is the same 
ith botany ; a boy knows that this flower 
hich T hold in my hand is beautiful to the 
fe, and smells, oh! so sweet; and he will 
ani by my side and admire it, and speak 
as if it were'a living thing, and heard 
Wd knew all we said to it, and had a life 
ory all its own which it could tell us in 
fam; but the moment I begin to dissect 
eflower, and talk about carpels, stamens, 
‘als, pollen-grains, rhizomes, and all the 
of it, why, the boy begins to yawn. I 
eto, | know that much, and I dubbed 
‘any a bore; and if it had not been for 
bees I do not think I should ever have 
md much about it. I used to think that 
«bees flying from flower to tlower had 
‘other use in nature except simply to 
ther honey and wax for their selfish little 
‘sea, till a gardener showed me one day 
+ difference between the seed - bearing 
wer and that which contained the dust 
at alone could give life to the seed. I 
Uched the bees with a new interest from 
atday forth. I used to think that one 
wer sent mest by the bees to another 
ver, and that thus they lived and loved, 
‘a great deal else which might well be 
‘down as the poetical nonsense of an 
“native child. 
it the bees made me think, and by-and- 
instead of merely admiring the colours 
(scents of flowers, I began to ‘‘ open 
‘mup,” as I called it, in the same spirit 
curiosity I used to open up my eldest 
‘r's mechanical toys. 


tany became a joy instead of a weari- 
s 


As with flowers, so with ferns. If I were | 


Then I had to go | 
books for information, and by-and-by | 


' eagle fern, the adder spit, etc. 


By GorDoN STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


to commence this little paper with a lot of | long, a faithful dog as my protector and my 


erack-throat words manufactured of bad 
Greek and worse Latin, it would serve me 
right if our boys did not read a word of it. 
SoIwon’t. For example, is it not much 
easier to aay the ‘lady fern” than Poly- 

odium filix-femina? Of course the 
Totanie names have their uses, but we can 
learn them after we learn the English, can’t 
we? 

Just a word parenthetically. I trust that 
those of my readers who are studying 
botany will not forget to give attention 
to the various mosses and lichens. They 
are very modest morsels, as a rule, but 
many are extremely beautiful, and in your 
rambles over hill and dale and moorland 
you will meet them everywhere, and feel 
you are among old friends. 

That I think is one of the chief delights 
of knowing a little about natural history — 
no one cuz know much. Wherever you go, 
by land or sea, you cannot feel alone; you 
are not a stranger to the wild things near 
you, and the Great Father who made them 
seems to speak to you by and through them. 
However silent they may be to others, to 
you they are eloquent. 

Everybody knows the common bra¢ken 
of the woods and hills. It grows most 
luxuriously in low, warm situations where 
it can obtain plenty of moisture, fresh air, 
and now and then a blink of sunshine, or 
on banks by the roadside near copses. Its 
brown fingers look very lovely curling up 
through the ground in spring-time ; fates 
on, when the fronds expand, its colour is a 
most tender green, but in summer it looks 
its best, especially when interspersed with 
the tall and stately racemes of the crimson 
foxglove (Scottice—dead-men’s bells). 

The bracken is also called the brake, the 
In some 


parts of Scotland they make good use of it, 
cutting it down for bedding for the cows or 
thatch for the ricks. Bedding for the cows 
—ay, and for buman beings sometimes. 
Many a night, when away among the hills, 
have I made a bed of bracken in preference 


pillow. 

The Osmundee, or Osmunder, or Royal” 
fern, is what is called a flowering fern, 
having barren and fertile fronds. It likes 
adamp, shady situation, and looks well 
and does well in the rockery. In fact, the 
rockeries of the heaths and wilds are its 
natural home. 

The common Hart’s-tongue is a truly 
English variety, that grows by hedges, in 
the sides of ditches, on old walls, and once 
seen can hardly be forgotten. 

The Hard Fern is also a beautiful fern. 
It is sometimes called by botanists the. 
Osmunda borealis. Osmunda, by the way, 
is another name for the god Thor. 

The Polypodies, or Polypodia, are very 
numerous and very lovely. The common 
Polypody has very large spore-cases of a 
golden. brown colour on its fronds. By this 
you may easily distinguish it. It grows on 
wet Fock ides, old walls, fallen tree trunks, 
and many other situations, and makes a 

show on a rockery, but it needs an 
open soil and plenty of shade; it can also 
be grown well in pots. 

igh upamong the Highland hills, and in. 
the north of England, we find the prettily 
branched oak fern—also a polypody. There. 
is also the beech fern polypody, and if shel- 
tered it will grow on rockeries. The soft, 
prickly shield fern is a graceful addition to- 
the rockery, although it may sometimes 
take up too much room. It is found in the 
south and west of England, in woods, and 
at the foot of hedges where there is plenty 
of water. 

The Common Male Fern is a strong, 
bushy plant, of which there are many 
yarieties. It likes a shady situation, and 
is common everywhere throughout this 
country, withering down in winter, and 
coming up smiling when the snows fly 
away. It is very much at home indeed in 
a rockery. The same may be said for its 
brothers, the crested and the rigid buckler 
ferns. ‘There is another species not so com- 
mon, the triangular, which is exceedingly 


to going home, and slept soundly all night \ pretty, and not at all shy in growing. 
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The common lady fern needs only to be | 
It is somewhat like the 


seen to be loved. 
male fern in general appearance, but is far 
more delicate and fragile looking. Never- 
theless, given a gvod soft soil, shade, 
and moisture, it does excellently well, 


and rewards one for the care he takes | 


of it. 

Some species of the bladder ferns, with 
ordinary care and good soil, will do well on 
rockeries. About stove or tropical ferns I 


need say but little, as every one of our 
readers does not possess a hot-house. Just 
a hint to those who do, however. Do not 
sinother your pets; they are usually kept 
too hot, and do not get enough fresh air. 
Wardian case ferns must be both small 
and beautiful, else the whole effect is com- 
pletely spoiled. Usually there is too much 
crowding of ferns in these cases, and the 
one plant murders the other to save its own 
life, or all become an unhealthy mass to- 


! gether. The maiden-hair fern is almost 
well known to merit description, Itde 
exceedingly well in the Wardian cax. | 
wants a light, peaty soil, mixed with sik« 
sand. 

Before stocking your Wardian cae, 
avisit to a good nursery and pick wit 

| Gardeners, I find, are, next: 
| guards, the most civil and obliga, 
| the world. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOG-WATCH YARNS. 


By JoHN A. HIGGINSON, (LATE) ROYAL MAIL SERVICE, 


PART I. 


ea ESSEL on the weather bow, sir!” 

“Allright !” sung out the master. 
Then, turning to me, he said, ‘Go for’ud 
and see what it is.” 

The Juno was close-hauled, and forging 
ahead under close-reefed topsails, reef 
spanker and foretop-mast staysails. The 
night was very dark, for the moon had not 
yet risen, and the stiff southerly gale swept 
the spray in dense showers across the fore- 
conlle head as the waves dashed against the 

bow. 

Hurrying forward I accosted the look-out 
man, who gazed intently to windward. 

“Where is the ship?” I asked. 

“Right out there, sir,” he said, pointing 
mearly right ahead ; ‘‘but,” he continued, 
“it’s come on so thick, 1 cannot see her 
mow.” 

« Are our side-lights all right?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

Peering anxiously to windward, I sought 
‘for some indication of the supposed ship, but 
the night was so dark that nothing could be 
clearly distinguished at a greater distance 
than two cables’ length away. 

“Did you see any lights?” I asked. 

‘© No, sir.” 

My mind was becoming disturbed, for if 
a vessel was where the sailor stated, and 
going in an opposite direction, great care 
awould be required to avoid a collision. 

Still I could see nothing, and was be- 
coming doubtful of the man’s statement. 
I was well aware that imaginary objects, 
upon such occasions, frequently float across 
a watcher’s vision. 

I was about to question him further, but 
the sentence remained unfinished, for the 
man suddenly seized my arm in a vice-like 
-grip, as, speechless, he pointed nearly right 
ahead. 

The impenetrable darkness had, for a 
unoment, hfted ; and, looking in the direc- 
tion indicated, I was horrified by the dim 
:ghost-like appearance of a large ship, with- 
cont lights, and evidently under a heavy press 
of canvas, bearing straight down on us. 

Could it be an optical delusion? I 
«lashed the spray from my eyes in hope it 
were some horrible phantom; but could, 
even then, perceive the white foam surging 
round her bows as she raced Dlindly 
forward. 

With the wind well free she swept 
throngh the boisterous ocean, but no lights, 
«or any indication that we had been ob- 
served, were visible ; and nothing short of 
a miracle could avert the disaster, so close 
were the ships. 

A single glance sufficed to take in the 
appalling situation; then, in a voice of 
despair, L shouted, 

“Hard up, hard up the helm!” 

Whether the cry were ever heeded I can- 
not say; but, leaping to the forecastle door, 
I yelled, wildly, 


Author of “Mutineers of the May Queen,” ete., ete. 


IV.—THE WRECK. 


“Heave out for your lives, men! A ship 
close aboard !”” 

The half-conscious, half-naked sailors 
rushed tumultuously on deck, where, with 
a rapid glance to windward, they perceived 
the dim outlines of the stranger's sails 
looming above their heads. 

“The boats! The boats!” shouted 
several voices, and the alarmed crew imme- 
diately disappeared in the darkness, leaving 
me and the look-out man standing on the 
deck alone. 

By this time the crew of the unknown 
vessel had discovered their terrible position, 
for we could hear their hoarse cries, mingled 
with the noise of running ropes and blocks, 
as they sought to avert the impending col- 
lision. 

But all exertions or seamanship could 
avail nothing. The crisis was close at 
hand, and their gross negligence alone to 
blame. 

Like a fearful nightmare vision the 
stranger loomed above our heads as she 
rose on the summit of a wave. 

“Look out!” I yelled, as, seizing his 
arm, I dragged my companion towards the 
forecastle-head. ‘‘ She’s into us!” 

Yells of execration and fear burst from 
our crew as the bow of the unknown rose 
above our rail, and, with a terrific crash, 
struck our vessel immediately abaft the 
fore-rigging. 

Stanchions, heams, and deck appeared 
like matchwood as they crumbled Peneath 
that tremendous blow; and our ship was 
so heavily pressed downward that the sea 
fueled over the lee-rail and half across the 

eck. 

The crash which immediately followed of 
falling spars and rending timbers was 
enough to scare the stoutest heart; whilst 
the hoarse cries of excited men rose high 
above the gale. 

The jibboom of the stranger snapped 
short off, partially wrecking the deck-house, 
and shivered the long-boat into a thousand 
atoms. 

My companion and I were thrown flat 
upon the deck by the force of the impact, 
but, quickly regaining our fect, made ao 
dash tor the unknown vessel in hope of 
reaching her. In that attempt we failed, 
for she had rebounded after the shock and 
was now clear of us. 

Both stood still, not knowing what might 
next occur. To reach the stern was im- 
possible, for a gaping rent to windward, 
with a heavy sea rushing across the lee, 
cut off all hope in that direction. Both 
were convinced the ship could not long 
remain afloat, for she now rolled in an 
ominous manner. 

T looked closely in my companion’s face, 
and every line of his weather-beaten coun- 
tenance indicated a determination to strug- 
gle hard for life. 

“You'll stay close by me?” I sang out. 

* Till the end, sir,” was his reply. 


“Let us try to get aft,” I said “\ 
might reach the boats.” 

“ Hold on!” shouted the sailor, as, seint 
my arm, he held me back. ‘She's comit 
into us again!” 

Once more the stranger dashed down‘ 
us, and blow followed blow in quick « 
cession. All control over either ship sex: 
lost, and both rolled ominously in 1! 
trough of the sea, whilst the srioi 
together of their timbers was plainly hew 

Suddenly the bowsprit of the unkna 
ship tore away all our weather main rig 
and the mast, deprived of every supp 
swayed heavily to windward. "Then. 
the ship rolled to leeward it snapped + 
off and crashed over the lee-rail. 

The fore and :nizen masts quickly follor: 
and as the latter went by the board a ie 
ful ery of agony rose from our poop wh 
we knew most of the sailors ae 
bled. 

My blood seemed chilled by that ag 
ing cry, but we were helpless. 

“They've been all swept overboanl 
exclaimed my companion, hoarsely. “! 
us get back to the fok's’le head 

‘ogether we rushed forward, but on 32 
looking aft the stranger was no la 
visible. 

‘She must have gone down!” Ici 
“* Look out ! our vessel is settling fast 

“‘ Shake hands, sir !” exclaimed my ¢ 
panion, as calmly as though it wer 
most ordinary occasion, ‘We may 0 
be shipmates again.” 

I grasped his hand warmly, for be ' 
truly as brave a fellow as 1 ever knew 

“So long, my lad!” I said.“ It» 
over with us!” 

What followed I can scarcely re 
There was a significant trembling ber 
our feet, and we felt the vessel teat 
stern foremost. The forecastle deck 
tained an almost perpendicular pst 
The wind shrieked in our ears; th 
roared above our heads, as, with ine 
ible power, we were both test 
the’surface of the sea. 


PART IL 


THE sensations connected with * 
agonising moments can never be ei 
In a half-conseions condition I was ¥E 
from side to side of the seethins * 
of waters that closed alove the ii 
ship. Deeper and deeper still the % 
less power dragged downwards ©: 
brain seemed on the verge of burtin: 
a darkness, that death alone could ¢ 
surrounded me. 

Suddenly all motion seemed art 
The intolerable pressure became 
tense, and immediately afterwards | & 
the surface. 

With renewed hope the pure 2! 


again inhaled, aud, being a good s¥3 
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[struck out for some wreckage that loomed 
ahead. 

Suddenly a dark object rose close by and 
seizel my arm in a death-like pA 
shriek of horror escaped my lips, for a 
drowning shipmate had clung to me. [was 
almost powerless, but fought desperately 
tor freedom. 

Again the waters closed above my head, 
as the limbs of the suffocating sailor twined. 
about my bedy. By a last despairing effort 
T tore myself free, and instantly rose to the 
surface of the water. 

This time JT succeeded in reaching a por- 
tion of the deck-house, and, after much 
lificulty, gained the roof. My hand acci- 
lentally struck against a ring-bolt, to which 
was fastened a rope that had secured the 
ong-boat. With this I lashed myself to 
the wreck, clinging closely to the side as 
the sea oceasionally broke over it. 

Tn a half-conscious and exhausted con- 
lition I waited for the dawn of day. The 
ht seemed endless, but I shortly per- 
-eived that the gale had broken. Presently 
ithin grey band of light appeared on the 
vastern horizon, and iny heart rejoiced. as 
he darkness slowly disappeared in the 
vestern sea, 

A bright sun shone forth, and under the 
fluence my hopes revived. The wind and 
ea quickly decreased, and by midday I 
vas enabled to cast off the lashing and stand 
ipright. Some distance off I perceived a 
arge spar floating in the sea. I watched 


or any sign of life, but nothing was clearly 
iscernible. My support was raised a few 


vet above the water, and the wind, 
ing on it, drove me slowly toward the 
ibject. 

Studenly I perceived a human form 
aoving upon the wreck. My heart beat 
‘ith excitement as I felt that I was not 
one, 

“Wreck, ahoy !” I shouted, as loudly as 
could. 

© Hullo!” was the and the 
usky features of our ‘“doctor”—in short, 
16 ship’s cook—were turned toward me. 
fe stood erect, and waved his arms wildly 
bove his head. 

“We all safe, sah!” he shouted, “sea 
in’ down. Be picked up shortly !"” 

We! Then perhaps some other hapless 
mmrade had survived the night. 

As I drew closer the prostrate form of my 
te brave companion was seen. He was 
idently injured, for he did not move. 

“ What's the matter?” I sang out. 
“Tom's leg broke, sah!” replied the 
wetor, 

After much consideration I determined 
‘at the man should be removed to the 
tck-house. There he would at least be 
it of the water, and more comfortable. 
When the wreckage closed we effected 
object, and then prepared to set the 
oken limb, _'Two splinters were wrenched 
ym the deck-house, and, with cordave 
ken from the broken mast, we soon suc- 
eded in our attempts. 

He could give noaceonnt of the accident, 
it the cook informed ine that, shortly 
ter the foundering of the ship, he per- 
ived the sailor strugeling in the sea, and 
sened him. 

Under the warm influence of the sun’s 
vs the injured man soon fell asleep, and 
uso felt drowsy. 

“Me keep watch, sah?” exclaimed the 
ad-hearted cook. ‘S'pose you sleep now, 
2 snooze by-’n-by.” 

[ lay down, and was soon fast asleep. 
esently a loud ery rang out, ‘Sail right 
ead, sah!” shouted the doctor, ‘she 
inin’ dis way !” 

Leaping to my feet, I looked in the 
‘ection indicated, and perceived a small 
‘ite speck to the southward. It was a 
p, but so far off that my- hopes of rescue 


answer, 


A 


were nearly dispelled. I saw that the sea 
was almost smooth and only a gentle breeze 
blowing. 

“Shell never see us,” I said. ‘The 
afternoon is «Tipping away, and she can do 
nothing in the dark.” 

“She come close by, sah continued 
the cook. ‘ S’pose we holler, she hear us, 
p’raps.” 

Slowly the sun sank toward the western 
horizon. Slowly did our hope of rescue | 
loom larger as the breeze wafted her across 
the sea. Night at length shut out all hope 
of ever seeing ker again. How anxiously 
did we watch, as the stars shone out, but 
sign of the ship could be discerned. 
When day broke our weary eyes scanned 
the horizon in every direction. Not a 
speck was anywhere visible. Our injured 
companion was partly unconscious, but 
craved for water. Our own sufferings were 
considerable, but all strove to look the 
position calmly in the face. 

Nota breath of wind stirred the sea, which 
was now smooth as glass. The sun shone 
fiercely on our heads, and a keen thirst 
raged within us. I think the doctor had 
fallen asleep, and I, also, was in a half-un- 
conscious state. 


Suddenly, a thin cloud appeared upon the 
eastern horizon, and I leaped to my feet 
In great excitement. 

No, there was no mistaking its appear- 
ance. In a long, thin, black streak it 
tloated just above the sea. As 1 watched 
it, the appearance became more and more 
distinct. 

“Wake up, lady!” I shouted, ‘there's 
a steamer bearing down on us !” 

Swiftly and surely the vessel approached. 
Our hearts beat loudly as we watched the 
splendid ship nearing the wreck. 

Like madmen—as, perhaps, we were— 
our arms were thrown wildly in the air. 
Yes, she had seen us! The ensign was 
hoisted as a signal. The black cloud of 
smoke suddenly ceased to pour from her 
funnels, A white, hissing cloud of steam 
took its place. She had stopped. A boat 
quickly pushed off. Our voices were raised 
in a shout of joy, as many willing hands 
lifted our companion carefully from the 
wreck and laid him in the boat. 

We were saved. 

Every search was made for the rest of our 
ill-fated crew, but neither they nor the men 
of that unknown ship were ever heard of 
again. 


CHESS FOR 


BEGINNERS. 


PART V. 


HE next requires three moves, White | 
playing first: White, K 14, L 3, M £8, 
N e6, O c4, e2, P h2; Black, K e4, N {6, 
P d3, dd, £3, g7. 


The main purpose of the 


WHITE 7+6=18 pieces. 


White'to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 
first move, L bl, is to pin the P d3 so that 


it cannot move to d2. Black's answers are 
Pe2, Ne7 t, Nes, P x6, P f2. These five 


moves produce five variations, requiring the | 
replies: Ld3: t, K a4, K a4, M{6:, Lh t. 


The various mates are N f5, L f5, L b7, 
L hl, M f4, or UO «3. Both K's are here 
made useful, as they should be, for they, 
being the principal pieces, must alwa; 
on the board, tlteaghi sometimes the white 
K is only an idler, or even a hindrance in 
some elaborate problems. The white K 
should be there for one of these purposes— 
1, to attack some of the eight squares of 
Black's domain; 2, to take some of the | 
opponent’s pieces ; 3, to stop a black P; 

4, to stand in the way of a white piece 
5, to be posted so that it can in one or more 

moves be attacked ; 6, to move for the pate ; 
pose of yaininy time ; 7, to be stationed on 

some safe square, simply because it is the 
essential piece, and must be present. The 
white K in the above problem defends the 
squares c3 and c4 in the main variation, | 
and in the very position it prevents a solu- | 


tion in one move as it blocks the way of 


' the L to b7; in the third place it is posted 


so that it can be checked, and thus produce 
the variation in which the N takes the M, 
and the L mates on b7. After 1—N e7 t, 
2, K a4—there are three mates threatening, 
and if Black were to play 2, P f2, there 
would be four mates possible; but these 
duals, which are drawbacks, do not render 
the problem incorrect. Duals may occur 
on the second move of a three- or four-move 
problem, and though they are then more 
serious, they are still permirsi lle as long as 
they do not occur in the main play. Some- 
times duals can be prevented by additional 
pieces, but these pieces may be drawbacks 
In other respects, and it is then left to the 
judgment of the composer to balance the 
various advantages and disadvantages in 
order to render his stratagem as pleasant 
and as perfect as possible. 

Let us now go back to the provlem of the 


K, N, AND O AGAINST THE K. 


When the white pieces are situated at el, 
el, and bl, and the black K at e8, the K 
must be driven into a black corner, for 
when the N is on # black square the K can 
be mated only on al, a2, bl, h8, g8, or h7. 


BLACK 


White plays his K forward in front ef the 
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other K, which latter tries to remain in the 
middle of the board, or near a white corner. 
1, K e2, Ke7; 2, Ke3, Ke6; 3, Ke4, Kd6; 
4, 0 03, K 05(if K e6, then U d5); 5, N a3t, 
k efi (if K ¢4, Od5); 6, K e5, K e757, K dd, 
K b6; 8, K d6, K b7; 9, N c5, K 8; 10, 
K c6, K b8 (if to d8, O e4, K e8, O g5); 
11, O bS, K a8; 12, Oc7 +, NK b8; 13, N dd, 
Ke8; 14, Naz, Kd8; 15, O 5, K e8 (if 
K 8, mate follows on the twenty-eighth 
move); 16, K d6, K f7 (if K d8, O e7, and 
mate follows soon) ; 17, O e7, K £6 (if K g7, 
Ne 18, N e3, K f7 (if K 7, K e6); 19, 
N d4, K e8 (if K £8, K e6) ; 20, K e6, K dS; 
21, N b6 t, K e8; 22, UO f5, K £8; 23, N 8, 
K eS; 24, N f6, K £8; 25, N e7 t+, K 28; 
26, K f6, K h7; 27, K f7, K h8; 28, K g6, 
K g8; 29, O h6 t, K h8; 30, N {6 +. 


Correspondence, 


eer) 


Hlarry.—1. Keep hutches and bedding clean, 2. 
Don't let ravbits breed before ten months. 


G. A. M.—Pure loam and shingle for bottom of your 
‘aquarium. Plants: Valieneria spiralis, the water 
soldier, frog-bit, brook-lme, etc. See back volumes 
of the B. O. P. for capital articles on the Aqua- 
rium. 

REAvErR oF B. O. P.—Do not put the bird in the sun 
if it pants. 


‘VEELY BROWN.—Wash the feet in salt and water 
every night. Wear soft woollen stockings ant 
easy shoes. Let out the blisters by running a 
needle and thread through them. 


Mousry.—If you mate two cock canarles they will 
ht; this is nature. They won't have eggs; 
nature again, 


ROBERT.—No ; you can’t remove hair safely unless 
you pull it out, 


H. TREVERTON.—They would fight if thus kept 
together ; cocks always do. 


A. FIRTH. —From 11s. 6d. 8 day, rising to 25s. or 30s., 
is physician's pay in the Royal Navy. 

PISCATORIAL.—Break the fishes’ necks by bending 
the head right back on the spine. 


QUESTIONER.—Spratt’s Food for worms in dogs. Any 
chemist, 


E. D.—Better not bathe till quite free from rheu- 
matism. 


8. E.—Yes: Wright's book on pigeons. You'll find 
all about “salt-cat ” therein. 


Prroy E. Ho.Mrs.—Friendship between rabbits and 
cats Is nothing uncommon. 


A. STEEL and Others. —Read back correspondence. 


CHERRY-BEAK.—1. Red nose comes from weak con- 
stitution or liver being out of order. Eat only the 
piainest of food and obey the lawa of health. 
2Y 3. Yes; ifweak. 4. A belt would be better 

c 


NEVILLE SMITH.—You're a queer boy. We do not 
know about the book covers. Prevention is better 
than cure. But we do know that Kepler's Extract 
of Malt, with or without cod-liver ofl in it, is an 
excellent substitute for cod-liver oil, and very nice 
to take. 

Cc. B. H., R. H. TayLor, and Others.—Too serious. 
Consult a doctor, Catarrh may or may not be 
serivus. R. H. T. does not describe symptoms. 


RUSHING RIVER, ANXIOUS, HARRY WISR, RUDOLPH, 
and CALLIOPE must not think about their troubles. 
You will grow out of them all if you live regularly, 
take exercise, the bath, and plain diet. Be all you 
can in the ope 


EboaR Squire. Prevent vermin in your pets by 
cleanliness. 

ANXIovs.—You must get a book. 
“Capricornus” in No 550. 


GREEN FRos.—Green frogs and all kinds of reptiles 
at Mr. E. Sumner’s, 135, Oxford Street, London. 


La Qurripa.—Skin the bird, put on preservative, 
and simply fill up with tow. ‘The birds can be 
stuffed when you get home. Refer to our “ In- 
door Games and Kecreations,” or consult back 
volumes of the B. 0. P. 


W. C. G. H.—To remove grease from the locomotive 
take half a pound of soda and place in a saucepan 
with one pint of water. Whilst boiling this should 
be applied to all the portions requiring it by means 
of an old brush, and when all grease is removed 
thoroughly rinse in clean hot water several times. 
If this Is done carefully, any paint or enamel wili 
take on the metal-nicely. It is easier and gets the 
grease off quicker, if it is only a small model, to 
Place it in the saucepan and boil it for about ten 
minutes, washing it round with the brush meau- 
while. 


8. BeToor and J. WEBB.—1. You cannot compel a 
bird to take a bath. 2 Dumb-bells and Indian 
clubs should be light in proportion to the strength. 


AULD Rosin GRay.—They are growing pains; never 
mind thera. 


W. C.—Rub the blackbird’s head gently every day 
with a little olive oil. The feathers will come. 
Try Soddy's German paste. You will get it at any 
grocer's. 

AN EsERGETIC RUNNER.—A mixed diet, but no tea, 
beer, or tobacco. M ig bath essential. Do not 
fast long before breakfast. . 


J. HitcHMAN.—In distemper experts treat 
as they arise. But warmth, fresh air, nourishing, 
easily-digested diet, and nursing are half the battle, 
and more. 


‘W. Agagon.—1. Take too long to explain. 2. A pro- 
vincial name, probably, for the tree sparrow. rT 
tainly not a correct one. 


Jack.—Yes; too old at fifteen for middy in the 
navy. We shall have a paper soon about boys 
going to sea. 

ANTWERP.—1. Orange-peel juice will take tar off. 
2 Not fersometime. Read Doings. 3 Tumblers 
and funtails to begin with. 


LoNGSHANKS.--No; you are all right. 
Memory and Others.-- Consult a doctor. 
W. VAILE.—See reply to “Lionel.” 


J. BastiN.—Buy white mice through the columns of 
“Exchange and Mart” or “Small Pets.” Any 
newspaper agent would get these for you. 


JOLLY SAILoR.—1. See back. We have described it 
so many times. 2 If the bail merely ‘‘ rebounds 
off his leg" the striker is not out. 3, Grease your 
boots with castor-oil or rub in dubbin. 


A.J. N.—1. There were about 5,280 men in a legion. 
Each legion was divided into ten cohorts, and each 
cohort had six centuries. There were about eighty 
men in a century. Legions, like regiments, were 
not always up to their full strength. 2 The 
legions stationed in Britain were the IL, VI., VIL, 

+. XIV., and XX, The second legion was the 

its badge was Capricorn, and its head- 
quarters were at Cnerled 

legion was the ictrix.” and had its headquarters 

at York. It was the “crack” corps in the island. 

The seventh legion was not here permanently. 

The ninth, the ‘ Hispanica,” was eventually in- 

corporated with the sixth, aud had its headquarters 

at York. The tenth went back to the Continent 
very soon, and the fourteenth was withdrawn in 

70. The twentieth legion was with the Britons till 

the final withdrawal. Jt was the “ Victoria Vic- 

trix” or “ Valens Victrix,” and had for its badge a 

boar. Its headquarters were at Chester, 


MoXKLFIGH.—Copper coins are worth very little, no 
matter how rare they may be. If you wish to dis- 
pose of yours give them to the neurest town 
museum. You will in that way get more credit 
shag you would cash in disposing of them to a 

lealer. 


See answer to 


Tourist.—The Roman roads tuok time to make. 
First two parallel furrows were made on the sides, 
and the loose stones were picked out and the earth 
levelled between to form tue pavimentum ; on this 
came a mass of small square stones with fresh 
mortar poured betwee, a sort uf macadam con- 
crete, in fact, called the statumen ; on this came a 
mass of small ~*unes broken and ruixed with two- 
thirds of their buik of lime, a finer concrete, in 
short, and called the rudus; over this came the 
nucleus, a mixture of lime, chalk, and broken tiles, 
or whatever was handiest; and over this came 
summa cruata, the upper crust of paving stoves, 
squared and fitted, or else a good concrete of lime 
and gravel. On these roads a milestone was erected 
at every thousand paces. Do not forget that the 
Roman mile was shorter than the English one. 
It was only 1,611 yards long. The Norman mile, on 
the uther hand, was longer than the statute one, 
being half as long again. It is this mile the rustics 
think of when estimating the distance from place 
to place in answer to your inquiries. 


LupgaTE HILL.—The Black Friars were the Domini- 
cans, founded by St. Dominic, a Spaniard, about 
1c71. Their first English settlement was at Oxford 
in 1221. When at home they wore a white cassock 
with a white hood, but when they went out they 
wore a black cloak with a black hood. The Austin 
Friars, who first appeared in England in 1250, were 
also, in a sense, Black Friars, for when they were 
away from home they always wore a black cowl 
with a large hood and a black leathern girdle. 


B. L. 3.—At ten miles from the earth's surface the 
atmosphere is too rarefied for respiration. At 
forty miles from the earth the atmosphere is 80 
rarefied as to be unable to refract the sun’s rays. 
At two hundred miles it probably ceases to exist. 


M. C.—The metric tables are given in ‘‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack.” The meters are measures of length, 
the ares of area, the liters of volume, and the 
grams of weight. The series is millimeter, centi- 
meter, decimeter, meter, dekameter, hectometer, 
kflometer, myriameter ; but in practice dekameter 
and hectometer are nut used. The same affixes 
go with the grams. ‘he micter is 30°37 inches. 


F. W. C.—Cameos are now mostly cnt on Queen's 
‘Conch shells. These give a pinkish gieund. Those 
cut on Bull's Mouth shells have a red sardonyx 
sort of ground. The dark onyx cameos are cut on 
Black Helmet shells. 


FRED. HENRY.—There is no “invention” abont the 
bread-fruit-tree. Look up Arctocarpus incisa in 
some botany or encyclo; ia. The tree is nearly 
50 feet high, has leaves 18 inches long, and the 
fruit is about as big as a round Dutch cheese, and 
weighs some three or four pounds. Do not mistake 
the bread-fruit for the bread-nut. That is a 
Jamaican tree, the Brosimum alicastrum. 


T. H. ALLAN (Montreal).—1. Use a sheet of macin- 
tosh. 2. Yes. 3 A kite 12 feet high should be 
8 feet wide; ove 10 fect high should be 6} feet 
wide. 4 Use cod-line about of an toch in 
diameter. 5. No centre-board neceasary, but 
one would do no harm. 6. We cannot undertake 
to tell the real names of contributors to other 
magazines. 


HH. Hargis.—The boy will have to begin as an engine- 
cleaner. If you have no special influence, write a 
letter stating the case to one or two of the locomo- 
tive superintendents of the leading railways. 


YGRAYNE.—1. No; you must not gory. patented 
articles. 2. Not that we know of. A three-masted 
vessel, tully square-rigged on the foremast only, is 
a barynentin ; but if there were no tupgaliant- 
mast she might be a three-masted schooner. 3. 
A knot isa geographical mile; a mile is a statute 
mile. A knot is 7954 feet longer than a statute 
mile. The statute knot is 6,082°66 feet, but the 
Admiralty knot is only 6,080 feet. 


AN ADMIRER.—The problem is of the same class as 
that set himself by the Lord Mayor's coachman, 
when he undertook to drive from the Mansion 
House tv Buckingham Palace without passing 
through a street. To get from the Swan at Stock- 
well to the City without passing through a street 
or under a railway arch you must enter Waterloo 
from the south and leave it down the slope station 
into York Road, and then proceed by way of West 
minster Bridge and the Embankment. 


CoacH CALLs.—A book on the bugle and other 
calla used by coach guards and omnibus men i 
published by Kohler and Son. Its title is “ The 
Coach Horn: What to blow and how to blow it,” 
by An Old Guard. 


G. N.—1. The Wild Birds’ Protection Act does nof 
protect the eggs, but only the birds. 2. There is 
“The Tea Planters’ Manual,” by T. C. Owen. 


BEGINNER.—Safety razors can be bought of Hult 
zapflel aud Co., o4, Charing Cross. 


8. A. B.—1. We would strongly dissuade you frum 
attempting dealing in stamps. There is quit 
enough buying and selling in the world without 
introducing it amongst schoolboys. To be knowl 
us a dealer” will not make your school life any 
the easier for you. 2. Perhaps you would like te 
see how your query looks in type? ‘Which wat 
instituted first, the British Army or Honourabk 
Artillery Company 2” 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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GULAB SINGH: 
A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 
By Rey. R. D’O. Martry, M.A. 

CHAPTER VII—GULAB SINGH'S BROTHER. 
“Overturned the poor Merchant."—Sve Chapter 8. 


RA inca, Gulab’s brother, had | home in Beri, with his wife and family, ; fortunate for the fugitives that when 
come a few days before from his | to visit his father-in-law. It was most | Gobind Sahai had fled for help he had 
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not met any one till he found his sons 
and son-in-law, who had resolved to 
follow him and pay their respects to 
Mohun Lal. 

The secret was known only to him- 
self, his four sons, and his son-in-law, 
and each prontised absolute secrecy. 

It was determined to take no further 
action that night, but if they could 
manage it the fakeers were to start 
on the following evening, an hour after 
dark, while Hira Singh would_ start 
about the same time from Gobind 
Sahai’s house in his bullock-cart. He 
would meet the fakeers a short distance 
outside the town, 

He would have to go by another road, 
but the two roads joined a mile from 
the town, where they appointed to meet, 
and it would excite no remark even if 
the fakeers were seen to ascend the 
cart, though it was most improbable 
that any one would so see them. Jack’s 
fever had by this time abated, and he 
was much distressed at hearing how 
nearly he had been the cause of their 
lives being lost. But Gulab pointed 
out that evil had turned into good, for 
now the difficulty of their journey to 
Beri was over. 

Indeed, other advantages arose from 
their disguise having been penetrated, 
for whereas it was impossible for a 
fakeer to ask for quinine at a dis- 

nsary—for they would be considered 
‘ar too much above.any tampering with 
foreign drugs—there was no such im- 

ssibility in the case of their new 
riends ; and on hearing Alick lament 
the want of this most useful preven- 
tive and cure for malarious fever, 
Gobind Sahai at once offered to pro- 
cure a supply at a branch dispensary 
in a town six miles away, and romptly 
sent one of his sons to get it. Travelling 
by night is so common in the hot 
weather that a demand for medicine 
at the late hour that the messenger 
would reach him would excite no re- 
mark from the native doctor ; and in 
four hours the young man returned, 
and Jack was given as large a dose as 
was considered: safe in his weak state. 

The next morning at daybreak Gobind 
Sahai and Hira Singh again appeared, 
bearing a quantity of food, but they 
were met by Gulab, who told them that 
he so dreaded lest another accident 
should lead to exposure, that it would 
be well for them both to return at once 
and announce at the gates of the town 
Mohun Lal’s determination to devote 
that day to meditation, which he de- 
sired should not be disturbed. 

As soon as they departed Gulab Singh 
placed himself in the position adopted 

y a devotee in meditation, which he 
with commendable patience preserved 
throughout the day, for although no 
one entered the eielisare many of the 
townspeople flocked to see the fakeers, 
and the slightest movement on Gulab’s 
part would have broken the spell of 
meditation, and the gazers would, with- 
out doubt, have disturbed their privacy. 

At last the weary day of enforced 

uietness passed, none of the three 

ering to speak to each other, and at 
nightfall the onlookers departed, and 
an hour later the three fakeers started, 
Jack very weak indeed, but, thanks to 
the quinine, free from fever. 

On arriving at the junction of the 


-reality the wiser, although the bolder 


rons, they waited in the shade of some 
trees till Hira Singh’s bullock-cart ap- 
peared. With it came Gobind Sahai, 
who had taken such an interest in the 
escape of the English youths that he 
had determined to accompany Hira 
Singh to his house in Beri, so as to aid 
by his presence and counsel in any 
danger of detection that might ensue. 

Slowly the bullocks lumbered on at 
the rate of two miles an hour, and 
though the great cart was without 
springs, and the road very rough, yet 
Alick and Jack, in the sense of security 
which now inspired them, slept soundly, 
and it was not till the sun had been up 
an hour that they were awakened by 
the cart stopping. 

They had travelled over eight hours, 
but had still tive hours of travel before 
them ; and Hira Singh proposed to rest 
his bullocks for the day in a small wood 
of stunted trees near the roadside. Here 
the day passed without anything of 
a startling nature taking place; a 
few natives from a village a mile away 
came and chatted with Hira Singh and 
Gobind Sahai, the fakeers meditating 4 
under different trees, while in answer 
to questions Gobind Sahai answered 
that they had come across the holy 
men in the night, and offered them a 
ride in the cart. In the afternoon a 
start was again made, and though the 
heat was terrible, yet the fierce hot west 
wind prevented them from feeling that 
sense of suffocation which heat in a 
still atmosphere produces. 

An hour after sunset they arrived at 
the mud wall which surrounds the plea- 
sant little town of Beri. Here they were 
unexpectedly stopped by some armed 
villagers, but when it was seen that it 
was only Hira Singh, who was well 
known, with his father-in-law, whom 
the armed men had also often seen, with 
some holy men who were to be their 

uests, they were allowed to pass. Hira 
Singh had a comfortable house, one of 
the largest in the village, and did his 
utmost to make his guests comfortable. 
They were given water in which to 
bathe their fimbs, and then sat down 
before a steaming dish of hot rice and 
an exquisite vegetable curry, to which 
they did ample justice. 

On the way there had been much 
debate as to the exact course to be pur- 
sued by Alick and Jack. Gobind Sahai 
suggested that they should be given a 
courtyard in Hira Singh’s house, and 
never be allowed to stir outside it, and 
to this Hira Singh was also inclined to 
accede; but both Alick and Jack felt 
that this was not a wise plan. It would 
be sure to be noticed that there was 
some mystery attached to the house, 
and suspicion would be excited. It was 
much better for them to go in and out 
with the others, preserving their vow of 
silence when amongst those who did 
not know of the disguise, and to this 
Gulab Singh also consented, as in 


course. But while they were still con- 
sulting and debating the matter, it was 
settled for them by the entrance of a 
fat old Hindoo merchant. News had 
been brought by a man from Delhi of 
the doings there, and he had incident- 
ally mentioned that as he passed 
through Najafghar he saw Mohun Lal 


with two disciples. 


Now Janki Das, the fat old merchant, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Molin 
Lal's, whose disciple he professed to ie, 
and whose guest for a month Mohun 
Lal had been some ten years before, 
when Janki Das lived near Lahore. 
before he moved to Beri, which was th: 
town of his forefathers for many ge 
rations. He had never tired of speni- 
ing of this visit, and what Mohun Lal 
had said and done. Now, hearing «ct 
Gobind Sahai’s arrival, with Hir: h 
from Najafghar, with three fakeers in 
their company, he at once jumped to 
the conclusion that these were Moliun 
Lal and his two disciples, who had 
come to Beri. He speedily left th: 
bazaar, where he had been gossiping. 
and, forgetting the etiquette demand: 
of a visitor, fe entered Hira Singhs 
house, and threw himself panting be- 
fore Gulab Singh. 

“Baébaji!” he gasped. “Babaji! To 
think of this honour! Again is thy 
servant honoured by thy presence. 
Once more do I kiss the feet of my 
guru, Mohun Lal.” 

The fat old man gasped this forth, 
taking breath between every word, anid 
much distressed from the unusual hastv 
which he had made. He was tor- 
tunately so discomposcd himself that li 
did not notice the agitation into which 
he had thrown the party into the midst 
of which he had so unceremoniously ol) 
truded himself. Even when he stopped 
speaking, neither Gulab nor his brothe: 
had sufficiently recovered their preseiice 
of mind’ to address him ; but indeed it 
was not needed, for poor Janki Das was 
hardly in a state to notice any of them 
Despite the danger that threatencd 
Jack could not help laughing at the 

uaint figure of the old man. He was 
short, and extremely corpulent, and 
unaccustomed haste to embrace the tert 
of his guru had put him into a grea‘ 
heat. Beads of perspiration stood ou! 
on his forehead, and the linen garment 
which covered his body had been burs 
open, and left him a picture of distress 

e squatted down on his hauncehic: 
when he had finished speaking, and wa: 
mopping his forehead with a cloth 
while his whole body heaved, his heac 
the while spasmodically nodding. 

Hira Singh was the first to recove 
composure sufficiently to address him. 

“ Brother, you do not seem to remem 
ber that this is not your own hous 
into which you have entered.” 

Janki Das tried to speak, but failed 
and shook his head, while the sec 
became _still more ludicrous by tl. 
poor “Fatty” (as Jack persisted i: 
afterwards calling him) blinking hi 
eyes as well, his eyelids and waggin: 
head keeping time together. 

Gulab Singh consulted a momen 
with the others; Gobind Sahai he-i 
tated, but Alick saw that the mistak 
must be brazened out, and Jack, by » 
expressive sign, showed that this wi 
also -his opinion, and ‘so Gulab Sing 
braced himself for what might prov 
a most awkward position. He sat dow 
opposite Janki Das, and regarded hit 
with apparent indifference. Soon Fatt 
tried to speak again, but was inter 
rupted by Gulab, who, holding up hi 
hand, said, 

“ Peace, fool ; 

Janki Das, at 


eace—speak not.” 
earing himself calle 
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a fool, gave a gasp, compared with 
vhich his former attempts to get 
breath seemed very insignificant. His 
eyes stopped blinking, and, with his 


hands clasped, he looked humbly at , 


Gulab, though unable to cease the 
motion of his jaws, which seemed to 
vork on springs, opening as he drew 
in his breath, and closing as he emptied 
his lungs, puffing and panting the while 
like a lunatic steam-engine. 

lt was with the greatest difficulty 
that Jack and Alick could refrain from 
laughing, and at last they were forced 
to retreat into the court that had been 
arranged for them, where they relieved 
themselves by indulging in a hearty 
peal of laughter. 

“Did you ever see such a puffing 
grampus?” said Jack. 

“And did you notice how he had 
burst his coat, or waistcoat, or shirt, or 
whatever that garment is that seems to 
do duty for all three?” asked Alick in 
return. 

And then again they burst out laugh- 
ing, till, recollecting their vow of 
silence, they went to the doorway be- 


tween the two courtyards, where they . 


were able to see, though Janki Das 
could not see them, as his back was 
tumed towards them. He had now 


sutficiently recovered to be able to ' 


prostrate himself before Gulab Singh. 
e latter touched him and _ motioned 
to him to sit c.s before, and then spoke 
very slowly. ‘ 

“Hast thou not learnt, my son”—the 
old man was old enough, by the way, to 
be Gulab’s father—‘that Mohun Lal 
loves not to be disturbed when he seeks 
w be private ?” 

“My father, forgive me,” said Fatty. 
“I have sinned, but methought that 


| continued to 


Amritsar for the space of a month, 
might rash to embrace the knees of the 
father whose every word and look he 
treasures up. Dost thou not remember 
me—Janki hasng father ?” 

“Mohun Lal never forgets one whom 
he has seen,” replied Gulab, remember- 
ing that this was one most remarkable 
fact about the celebrated fakeer, and 
congratulating himself on having learnt 
something already from the fat old 
mortal opposite. And Janki Das showed 
that his love of talking would soon tell 
more if only he was given opportunity. 

“Truly, my father’s memory is won- 
drous ! How long since is it, my father ? 
Surely I have not forgotten, but my 
father knows.” 

“ Mohun Lal knows,” answered Gulab, 
with a firm conviction that hewas speak- 
ing the truth. 

“Tt is,” continued Janki Das, “ won- 
derful how you remember all things, 
maharaj [great king], my father. It is 
ten—or is it eleven ees Nay, ten ; 
but it will be eleven in three months 
time,” and then the garrulous old man 
our forth the story he 
had told so often of how the maharaj 
had graced his house, and what he had 
said and done. Once only it seemed as 
if the ground was again growing dan- 
gerous, when Janki Das said, “ But 
maharaj, my father, is younger-lookin; 
now than he was then. Hast thou found 
the secret of youth, my lord, as thou 
hast the secret of strength ?” 

“The secret of strength have I not 
forgotten,” said Gulab, seizing Janki’s 
fat right hand in his and wringing it 
till the old man in his pain begged the 
maharaj not to prove his strength on 
him, and then in the tingling of his 
fingers forgot his awkward queries as 


your son, in whose house you dwelt at | to youth, and rested satisfied in the 


erfect assurance that it was Mohun 

al in very deed, for none other could 
have hurt his hand so much. 

Ina few moments he withdrew on a 
hint from Gulab, and then Alick and 
Jack came into the courtyard where 
their friends were, and again and 
again burst out laughing, to the grave 
surprise of Gobind Sahai and the 
alarm of Hira Singh, who was afraid 
that his neighbours would hear the 
hearty English laugh, so unlike any- 
thing that an Indian would ever dream 
of. All united in praising Gulab 
Singh for the excellent way in which 
he had nmnaged the poor old mer- 
chant. 

The next day many visitors came to 
Mohun Lal, and when several were 
gathered together Gulab Singh told 
them of the visit that Mohun Lal had 
paid to Janki Das in Amritsar, and, for 
once forsaking his habit of reticence, 
he told them as much as he could re- 
member of what Janki Das had so con- 
siderately told him before, and ex- 
pressed his sorrow that the poor 
merchant was so ill from his excite- 
ment of the day before that he could 
not come to make his obeisance that 
day. This was a politic step, for most 
of the audience went straight from the 
guru to Janki Das and repeated to him 
the fakeer’s sayings, and how he had 
recounted in detail the incidents of his 
visit to him so many years before. The 
old man was so flattered by the notice 
that had been taken of him in his 
absence that his love and admiration 
for the great guru grew stronger and 
stronger, and he never for an instant 
doubted that Gulab Singh was in reality 
the object.of his devotion. 


(To be continued.) 


DONKEYS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


APort seven or eight years ago I went 

down from town to report a mule and 
donkey show for the ‘ Live Stock Journal,” 
and then and there I saw a good many 
things that astonished me. ules, for 
example, seventeen hands high, with great 


flapping ears like the sails of a windmill, | 


and as hard all over as a well-fed camel. 
Their owner and breeder, Mr. Sutherland, 
assured me that they were as strong and far 
wore hardy than horses, that they lived to 
avuble the age, being quite young even at 
five-and-twenty, and that, In addition to 


their docility and willingness to work, there ; 
A pair of/ 


was scarcely any tiring them. 
them, for example, had been sent to Brist 
with a heavy load of luggage, a journey /of 
over ninety miles from their home and ly¥ick 
again; but the next day they were plogizh- 
ing in the field as briskly and contenfedly 
asever. IL confess, for my own part¢ that 
one reason why I never bought a mle in 
wteference to a horse was that I had 
yea to believe they were exceedingly 
born beasts, and made such nimb 
indiscriminate use of their heels. 
wrong as applied to the well-fed anfl wel 
eared-for mule. Since that show {I have 
seen some marvellous mules in Afnerica, 
and have come to the conclusion tlfs 
are quite as gentle and wise as horses. 

think they even understand languajve better 
than the latter, and can be driv¢n almost 


, 
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by word of mouth. You see, the mule 
thinks a deal. 

At that Crystal Palace show I also 
gathered a far higher opinion not only of 
the costermonger’s donkey, but of the 
sostermon ser himself, than ever I had 
entertained before. 
of them were—the donkeys, I mean—so 
neat, so active, well groomed, kind, and 
intelligent, it really did one’s heart good to 
behold. them. 
ci the lower classes really do take a pride 
in the sturdy little fellows that draw their 


carts or barrows; and I believe that the cus- , 
tom of thwacking donkeys—and, I may add, 


schoolboys—is very nearly obsolete. Kind- 


ness and a, bit of carrot is far better than the | 


rattan-cane or the ash-plant, though as re- 
gards the schoolboy I do not know that 
teachers have as yet tried the bit of carrot. 


The speed that can be got out of a well- | 
I must give it | 


used donkey is astonishing. 
as my belief, however, that the farther north 


* you go the greater cruelty you find inflicted 


upon the animal. I think I never saw such 
a poor lot of donkeys, for example, as in 
Aberdeen. Slow, badly fed, dirty and un- 
kempt, overloaded and beaten. _ It is prin- 
cipally the herring-cadyers, coal-carters in 
a small way, and sand-boys that have 
them. The poor beasts are far and away 
the nobler animals, but then they are also 
the slaves. 


Such beauties some | 


This only proves that some | 


| Here is an example, and an amusing one, 
| a different way of doing things. At a 

small and pretty roadside inn, where I had 

put up my horses for the night while cara- 
| van-cruising, there appeared a turn-out that 
, made me stare and smile. The place was 
about thirty miles from London, but this 
; ‘swell trap” had done the journey in 
* about four ieee including, as one of the 
“gentlemen * told me, ‘‘ time for drinks.” 
(N.B.—I suppose the drinks were for the 
donkey.) Well, the turn-out consisted of 
one of the nattiest little gigs you could wish 
to sit in—lamps and rugs, and all complete, 
a lovely, sprightly, slate-coloured donkey, 
smooth and clean all over, brass-mounted 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


CHAPTER 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. Laurie. 


XXX. 


THE LUNAR NIGHT. 


pe the lunar night our friends 

were oftener together, chatting 
round the stove filled with hot stones. 
In spite of all precautions, they felt the 
cold terribly. It was all in vain that 
they collected every bit of available 
clothing, even making use of the silk 
stuffs in store in the laboratory. In 
vain they invented the most fantastic 
toilettes, made of any non-conductor of 
heat they could tind. The doctor even 
appea in a suit lined with news- 
papers. Nothing was of use to keep 
out the intense cold; and even the 
baronet could not stop his teeth from 
chattering. 

The strangest thing was that the cold 
was absolutely independent of atmo- 
spheric influence, for there was neither 
hoar-frost nor snow, nor black frost, nor 
indeed the least breeze astir. The ther- 
mometer fell hour by hour below freez- 
ing; it fell 20, 25, 30, 35, 40 degrees ; 
but the landscape presented always the 
same monotonous aspect of silence and 
desolation, lit up by the pale clear light 
of the earth. 

The fact was easy to explain. The 
atmosphere of the moon being abso- 
lutely free from damp or vapour of any 
sort, all the attendant phenomena of 
these varying conditions of the earth’s 
atmosphere were conspicuous by their 
absence in the moon. The monotony 
of the long night was broken from time 
to time only by the splendid aurora 
borealis that ever and anon flooded the 
heavens with gorgeous streamers of 
blue or purple light, disappearing as 
suddenly as they had appeared. 

Briet had been very anxious at the 
beginning of the severe weather about 
hisniece. Keeping his fears to himself, 
he was more than doubtful whether she 
would be alle to bear the intense cold, 


and in his solicitude neglected nothing 
to warm and strengthen her. But, to 
his extreme surprise, he saw at the end 
of a few days that she bore it better 
than any of them. She seemed in fact 
to be getting stronger. She no longer 
coughed, and had lost the alarming hec- 
tic flush which had caused her father so 
many anxious, sleepless nights. Never 
had she appeared in such radiant health 
as now, and the doctor ventured to hope 
that the dread malady of consumption 
had been checked. 

“The dry climate of the moon must 
be decidedly the very one for consumnp- 
tive patients!” said he. “Never did I see 
so rapid, so extraordinary a cure! Not 
only has she lost all alarming pulmonary 
5S mptoms, but her general health is 

ecidedly quite restored! She stands 
this Siberian cold better than any of us. 
It isa veritable transformation! If we 
ever see her father again, and he 
demurs at his daughter having been in- 
volved (without any fault of ours, cer- 
tainly) in our adventures, the brilliant 
hue of her cheeks will plead on our be 
half !” 

Gertrude threw herself with renewed 
vigour into the work Norbert had en- 
trusted to her and Fatima. They had 
to collect all the pieces of silk, and sew 
them together with strong twist, for the 
purpose of making a large parachute. 

‘here were many parachutes in the 
storerooms ; but Norbert would have 
one large enough to hold them all. This 
entailed making a cage thirty yards in 
diameter, and woul certeinty have 
been a task impossible for Gertrude and 
her little maid to have executed in the 
limited time at their disposal, had not 
Virgil obligingly offered his help. He 
could sew as well asa sail-maker, which 
is saying a great deal. 


Norbert, with the doctor and Kad- 
dour, concerned himself with repairing 
his great electric magnet. They had 
enough to do, for the terrible shock had 
strained the delicate mechanism. Nor- 
bert had to steal hours from his sleep 
to take the astronomical observations 
he so prized. He alone, of all the colony, 
was thoroughly happy, and he would 
have contentedly borne a much. longer 
night. 

ever, he said, had it beem given 
him before to be able to take such pre- 
cise and fresh observations with so little 
trouble as to the commencement or end 
of his operations. A year in such sur- 
roundings would be productive of 

reater results to science than a 

undred years of study in the terrestrial 
atmosphere. What would it have been 
had he but some of the powerful tele- 
scopes of the great observatories! But 
he must be contented with the means 
at his disposal. ‘I should be glad,” he 
continued, “could I but count on five 
or six lunar nights of fourteen or fifteen 
times twenty-four hours! Nothing 
more would be needed to place me in 
the first rank of astronomers.” 

“Let_us stay, then, in that case!” 
cried Gertrude. “We will willingly 
make the sacrifice, although it is cer- 
tainly not inviting.” 

“The intention is gracious, and I 
thank you for it. But you know well 
that it could not be. Our time is. 
strictly limited by our provision of 
breathable air.” 

“Then do we start at the dawn of 
day?” 

“Not exactly at dawn, but about 
forty-eight hours after the return of 
the sun, That is the minimum of time 
necessary for the preparations, which 
can only be made in daylight.” 

Amidst these labours the prisoners 
were not forgotten. Norbert made a 
point of being extra kind to them, to: 
make up for their sufferings from the 
severe cold. He had charged Virgil to 
see that they had their share of the 
heat derived from the hot stones, and 
additional clothing was given them. 
Every time that Kaddour witnessed 
these indulgences he was seized witha 
fresh access of rage that found vent (do 
what he would to suppress it, out of 
regard for Norbert) in savage howls 
and convulsive contortions and gri- 

aces, Once more Norbert essayed to 
reason him out of his petty rancour. 
“X have already told you,” he would 
say, “that I will not encourage your 
feelings of revenge. I do not wish to 
heay any more on the subject. Why 
you give up this violence? It is 
so upworthy of your education. Forget 
it, dd, my dear Kaddour, for your own 
sake \and for ours !” 

“Forget it, indeed!” replied the 
dwarf, with inexpressible bitterness. 
“Let {him forget who has not suffered 
as [ have! But as for me, poor despise 
vagabdnd, treated everywhere with 
contuntely, the deformed monster at- 
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whose appearance women and little 
children shudder—how can you expect 
we to forget? Think what these men 
have made of my life! Had it not been 
for your goodness I should never have 
known the meaning of gratitude or 
affection! If you could only have one 
day's experience of my lot during thirty 
long years, you would then under- 
stand my intense hatred of these 
wretches !” 

_“Kaddour,” answered Norbert, put- 
ting his hand affectionately on the poor 
dwarfs shoulder, “Kaddour, you will 
never convince me that you are justified 
ingiving way to youranger. I know 
you were very cruelly treated by these 
follows; but try to be superior to 
them: show them that they have not 
deen able to degrade your heart! For- 
give them! Rise above the sadness of 
your lot! I know it is hard, but let me 
have the happiness of seeing you 
conquer yourself !” 

The dwarf looked at him wildly. 

“You ask too much!” he cried, ina 
hoarse voice. ‘‘I know you are right, 
but I can’t ; I can’t doit! Iam anac- 
cursed being who is out of place among 
respectable men! Leave me to act in 
accordance with the character they im- 
printed upon me !” 

He wept copiously as he spoke, and 
hid his face in his hands with a wild 
gesture of despair. 

Norbert saw that he had had some 
effect upon him, and went on to add,— 

“Listen, I shall try an experiment. 
Your hatred is fed chiefly by memory. 
To accustom you to see your enemies 
without emotion, I shall permit you to 
accompany Virgil to the prison, trust- 
ing that you will abstain from insulting 
defenceless men.” 

From that day forward the dwarf 
became calmer outwardly. Twice a day 
he went to the prison with Virgil, and 
slaked his vengeance by looking at them 
doing their enforced work. This seemed 


to suffice, for he ceased to talk about 
them. 

The interminable night dragged its 
weary way along, each hour growing 
colder and colder. As the thermometer 
sank, the buried stones lost their heat, 
and ceased to affect the tem 
At last the cold was so terribly severe 
that even Sir Bucephalus could hold 
no longer. 

“I would give my eyes for a good 
fire!” cried he, on rising from the 
dinner-table. 
wish, and Norbert yielded to the general 
consensus. 

“It is folly on our part,” he ex- 
claimed ;_“but for once we must be 
foolish. We will have a fire. There is 
coal in the valley, let us go and fetch it.” 

In less than ten minutes Virgil and 
Smith were ready. Seizing some sacks, 
they reached the valley with great 
leaps, and brought back a good supply 
of anthracite from the dried-up bed of 
the torrent. This was heaped up in a 


hole made for a chimney in the wall of | 


the circular passage, and set on fire. 


rature. | 


Everyone chorused his | 


For two hours they enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly, roasting their backs and 
faces, and making tea, and winding wu 
with a dance. It did them all good, 
and strengthened them to go on bravely 
to the end. Bi 

“Well, we are extravagant!” said: 
Norbert, shaking his head. “To think . 
that we have just burnt up for our en- 
joyment the breathing ammunition for 
twenty hours!” 

Fortunately, the long night was now 
near its close, and after a little more 
suffering, during which the thermo- 
meter sank two or three degrees lower 
still, the sun made his appearance in 
the east, just as they were getting up 
from dinner. There was no dawn, 
fringe of rays was seen on the horizon, 
followed by a fragment of disk peeping 
up as if over a wall. This soon in- 
creased in size, and rose into the hea- 
vens, tipping all the craters and sum- 
mits with gold. 


The day had returned for three hun- 
dred and fifty-four hours. 


(To be continued.) 


SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By Ta.Bot BAINEs REED, 


Author of “The Master of the Shell,” ‘A Dog with a Bad Name,” “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXVIIIl.—HOW I ENLISTED ON A NEW SERVICE. 


-making with bon- 

fires and_pealing of bells, when 
Will Peake and I entered it. Every day 
that ed, men took in more of the 
great victory which had been gained 
against the King of Spain, and rejoiced 
louder and louder at the deliverance 
God had vouchsafed theland. 

S>, when it became known (as it soon 
did among our old friends) that Will 
and I had fought in that glorious fight, 
we lacked neither food nor shelter for 
our poor bodies. At first Will fared 
hetter than I; for he was monstrous 
little altered from the swaggering lad 
who tried a bout with me years before 
at Finsbury Fields. But as for me, 
men looked once, twice, and thrice at 
ame before they would believe it was 


ONDON was mi 


Humphrey Dexter. And whenone day 
in a tavern I came upon a mirror 


learned the cause. My beard, unkempt | 


now for many weeks, had grown till it 
made my face look very fierce and 
manly ; and my hair, once close-crop- 
ped, now fell heavily below my ears. 
And the scar I got on the Rata gave me 
so ferocious a look that I had a mind to 
well-nigh doubt myself, when I first 
saw it. 

“Tis little wonder if they know thee 
not,” said Will, “for thou art passably 
handsome now, whereas once—’ 

Here he left me to guess what I had 

een. 


Be that as it may, I was pleased | 


enough with the change so far, and 
spared my fee to the barber. And as 


for my old comrades, I had other signs 
to make myself known to them, as they 
soon discovered by the aching of their 
heads and the soreness of their ribs. 
For I soon shook off my sickness and 
was as ready for knocks as ever. 

Yet you may guess if, with it all, I 
was merry ! 

The printing-house without Temple 
Bar was as black and desolate as a 
tomb, with a great lock belonging to the 
Stationers’ Company hanging on the 
door. When I asked the neighbours 
concerning my master, they pulled long 
faces and told me he was given over to 
desperate ventures, and, with his family. 
had fled the country ; and ‘twas well 
for hha, said they, no one knew where 

e hid. 
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I knew not which way toturn. My 
sweet Jeanette was far away amid 
perils I little dreamed of. Ludar was, 

erhaps, even now a prisoner in Spain. 
My_ occupation was gone, and m 
pocket and my stomach were both 
empty. 

‘ould I have lived on nought, I think 

I should even have tried to make my 
way to Spain (as if it were no bigger a 
place than Temple Gardens !) and_so 
tind Ludar. Anon I changed my mind 
and thought to set out for Ireland to 
seek Jeanette. Then when I saw a fel- 
low enlisting troopers for the Dutch 
wars, I well-nigh sold myself to him. 

I might have done so straight out, 
had not there come a loud thump on my 
back as I stood in the crowd, and a 
voice in my ear that made me start. 

“Are you so weary of life, comrade, 
that you want a leaden pill or two to 
cure it 1” 

“Verily, I am,” said I, wheeling 
round and facing Tom Price, Captain 
Merriman’s man. 

At first he knew me not, nor when I 
told him my name would he believe he 
spake to Humphrey Dexter. But when 
at last he knew me, he clapped me 
again on the back and said— 

“Thou’rt well met, my little Lord 
Mayor. I might have walked a league 
and never met thee.” 

“You might have walked farther 
than that,” said I. “What villainy are 
you and your master now upon? for I 
take it you still serve the Captain 1?” 

He laughed. “As for my master let 
him be. He’s snug enough. [ left him 
—Look you here, comrade,” said he, 
taking my arm and looking hard at me, 
‘where saw I thee last ?” 

“Once when you lay drunk asa dog in 
Finsbury Fields. And a good turn you 
did me, comrade, and more than me, by 
what you blabbed then.” 

He paped rather foolishly at this, 
and asked did I want my ears slit for a 
noisy malapert ? 

Then I told him just what passed, 
and how I had been able thereby to 
save the maiden from the Captain's 
clutches. When he heard that he 
laughed, and thwacked me on the back 
till [nearly dropped. 

“ By my life, you gallows dog you, if 
my master only knew what he owed 
you! Why, my pretty lad, I never saw 
® man so put about as he was when he 
came back from Canterbury that time 
without his prey.” 

“ Where is he now?” I asked. 

“Where else, do you suppose, but 
smacking his lips near the dove’s nest.” 

“What!” [ shouted. “Has he fol- 
lowed the maiden to Ireland ?” 

He laughed. 

“So, then, you know where the pretty 
one has flown? I warrant thee, if thou 
couldst see her at this moment, thou 
wouldst_see my master not a bow-shot 
away. Ha! ha! I do not say nearer ; 
for when I left, the fair vixen still held 
him at arm’s length. But he is getting 
on sand now, since the maid's lover is 
aead-— 

“ He is not dead,” said I; “I parted 
from him scarce a month ago!” AndI 
told him where and how. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“A fig for his life if that be his case,” 
said he. “ At any rate, he is believed to 


be dead ; and the Captain, as I say, is 
getting on, having made himseif_mon- 
strous civil to Turlogh Luinech O'Neill, 
who, J think, favours him somewhat for 
a son-in-law.” 

“The dog!” I exclaimed. “ Would 
I had him standing here, for my friend’s 
sake. ‘T'ell me, Tom, what of a little 
maid who went from London as waiting 
gentlewoman to the lady. How fares 
she?” 

“Sadly, I hope, since she and I are 
parted,” said he. “ For, to tell you the 
truth, Master Dexter, she is the 
sweetest wench and hath looked kindly 
on me. Indeed, ‘twas for this reason I 
think my master sent me off here on 
this business to get him more men. For 
he is apt to amuse himself, while he 
waits for the mistress, with the maid ; 
and I doubt when I return I shall fin 
the little witch hath clean forgotten 
how to smile on me.” 

I hope I may be forgiven the words I 
uttered when I heard this. I flew at 
honest Tom Price like a wolf, and 
cried : “ Why, what mean you, hound?” 

Tom shook me off roughly, and 
pulled out his sword. 

“Look ’ee here, Master Humphrey, if 
that be the wa; you ask your questions, 
your ribs shall. now the way I answer 
them.” 

“Task your pardon,” said I, panting 
hard. “But for mercy’s sake say what 
all this means 7” 

“Tt means,” said he, “that you are 
mightily concerned with this same little 
waiting lass.” E 

“She is my sweetheart,” said I, “and 
is to be my wife.” 

It was his turn to look blank now, 
and catch his breath. He whistled, and 
stared at me from head to foot, and 
whistled again. Then he found words, 
and held out his hand. 

“Tf she be thy sweetheart, she is none 
of mine. I go halves with no man.” 

“And this Merriman?” I asked, 
scarce heeding what he said. 

“This Merriman!” said he; “why, 
take a shame on yourself that you 
stand skulking here, and leave the de- 
fence of those two fair maids toacrack- 
brained poet and a swashbuckling 
soldier. I tell you, Humphrey Dexter, 
those two fellows, little as I love them, 
are your friends and your master’s ; and 
if the maids be still safe, they owe it to 
them, and not to your idle whimpering 
here.” 

“Heaven bless them!” said I. “But, 
Tom Price, how can I, who have scarce 
shoes to stand in, or food for one day, 
go to them?” 

“This way,” said he; “I am here to 
engage men for my master’s troop— 
join us.” 

“What!” Texclaimed ; “serve that 
villain? I had as soon serve the Evil 
One himself.” 

“May be you can serve both at one 
time,” said he, with a laugh ; “but join 
us you must.” 

“He would hang me at the nearest 
tree, so soon as he saw me.” 

a ‘ He would never know you. I scarce 

id.” 

We stood eyeing one another a 
minute. Then I held out my hand. 

“When do you start?” 

“Tn two days, if I can find the men 
by then. Meanwhile, come with me 


and put your big carcase in a soldier’s. 
trappings, and drink health to her 
Majesty.” 

A week passed before Tom Price got 
his company together. I chafed and 
grumbled at every hour that passed- 
On the day before we set out, I went to 
show myself in my soldier’s bravery to 
Will Peake, on London Bridge. 

“Every_man to his taste,’ said the 
latter. “I think thee not as fine as 
thou thinkest thyself. By the way, 
thou art like to have knocks enough 
where thou goest, I hear; for news is. 
come that the Spaniards mean to land 
on Irish shore, and strike at us from 
that quarter.” 

This was great news tome; and on 
every quarter I heard it repeated, till, 
at nightfall, there was something near 
a panic in London, and_ orders were 

iven for all troops possible to set out 
forthwith. Therefore, Tom Price, though 
his company still wanted a few of its. 
number, bade us be on foot and ready 
spurred at daybreak. 

The road from London to Chester was. 
full of straggling companies of soldiers 
hastened forward like us by the alarm of 
the Spanish attack on Ireland. We, 
being mounted, distanced most of them. 
And so eager were the country folk 
along the march to see our backs, that, 
had we been minded to tarry long in 
any place, we should have soon outworn. 
our welcome. 

I saw little of Tom Price during the 
early part of our march. But when, 
presently, he had leisure to gossip, he 
told me one piece of news which moved 
me not a little. 

1t was that Sorley Boy, being now an. 
old man and broken down in spirit, 
longed for his lost son, Sir Ludar, as. 
eagerly as he had scorned him not long 
since. He lived a restless life at Dun- 
luce, often and again stalking abroad 
as of old and seeming to expect him 
who was lost. He had even made 
friends with Turlogh; and the only 
time Captain Merriman had hung his. 
head and slunk out of Castleroe, said 
Tom, was when the Lord of Dunluce 
came hither to visit his new ally. So 
long as he stayed the captain found 
business elsewhere. 

Sorley Boy, when at Castleroe, saw 
the maiden, who, after what had passed, 
scarcely durst meet him. But by 
degrees her sweet, brave ways took the 
old man captive, and, ere he left, he 
knew her whole story, and loved her 
as if she were indeed already his 
daughter. 

He well-nigh broke his truce with the 
Q’Neill, because he would not permit 
the maid to visit Dunluce ; for Turloch 
(dreading, perhaps, the ill graces of the 
Captain) would not part with her from 
Castleroe. So Sorley Boy departed dis- 
contented, like a man Polbed: 

All this I heard, and more than ever 
chafed at_the slackness of our laggard 
steeds. How I wished that, looking 
round, I might but see Ludar spurring 
at my side! ie 

Alas! Isaw him not. But one day, 
as we neared Chester, I did seea face 
in a troop that had joined ours on the 
road, that made me rub my eyes, and 
wonder if ghosts truly walked on 
earth. 

If it was not Peter Stoupe, my old 
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‘prentice, it was like him as one 
toanother. Nay, once, when, to 

-cify myself, I made a pretext to ride 

arhim, I could have sworn I heard 

» humming of a familiar tune amid 
-»clatter of the hoofs. 

Our frogs parted company a day 
tor,and IT was left: marvelling if all 
~‘sworld and the next were marching 
-wards Ireland. 

Ely next day I had no leisure left 
 tocogitate more on that ; for Tom 
ive ers his horse in beside mine, 
cil said, 

“Humphrey, here is a message come 
inu the Captain in hot haste, to pre- 
our going north, and ordering us 
ablin.” 

[let my reins fall with a groan on my 
seals neck. Tom heeded it not, but 

nitinued, 

“The Spaniard, it is said, has been 
cthering in the northern seas, and_is 
ming down on the western Irish 
wt. where he counts on_the Papists 
ithe country to further him. We are 
red to stay in Dublin for orders 
my Lord Deputy. Why, how 
k you look, comrade !” 

“Who would not? You know, Tom 
Price, why I came on this venture. I 
«re better in London, unless our 
jarney lead us to Castleroe.” 

Tom laughed, and I could have 
tnocked him from his horse, had he not 
wickly added, 

“Gently, my fire-eating jack printer. 
I came not to tell thee only this. The 
‘ptain addeth these words: ‘Send 
ix trusty men here, for my affairs 

such before I am free to join 
Send them forward with all speed. 
you cross leisurely to Dublin, and 
wreawait me. Iam in hopes it may 
‘othe needful for me to return again 

ther, Send trusty men and speedily.’ 
‘Nhat say you, Humphrey? Art thou 
‘trusty lad? Could I trust thee to 
nck out five honest fellows like thyself 
nd show them the way to a certain 
nir of black eyes and rosy lips on the 
'anks of the Bann?” 

loved Tom Price like a brother then, 
‘nd told him as much. In an hour's 
‘tue I had chosen five stout fellows, all 
‘t whom I could trust with my last 
thing, and whom I could count on 
‘rany service. I had them armed to 
‘le teeth, well mounted and_ pro- 
‘stoned ; and then, without a moment 

st, called them to horse. 

“Farewell, comrade,” said Tom, as he 
~wime go. “T could even envy thee, 
cough it is like to cost thee somewhat. 
“t the Captain hath twenty men 
ready, and hath eyes and ears in his 
oad. Commend me to thy lass, and 

her know she hath had a narrow 
cape of a sweetheart in Tom Price.” 

“She shall thank yor for your 

nesty, comrade, with her own sweet 

Spe I, and holloaed my men 
sr 


Next day we were at the sea, and 

‘barked—horses and all—on a barque 
at was even then weighing anchor 

ith other troops on board for Knock- 
n rgus. . 

i) ry surprise, among the men_that 
«rowded the deck was the fellow I had 
“n two days ago, who had reminded 
‘n* of Peter Stoupe. When I saw him 
tow, I knew for certain it was he. 


I stood full in front of him, to see if 
he would know me again, for I cared 
not if he did. He looked at me meekly 
without a sign of recognition, and, 
humming ever, passed his eyes to some 
other place. 

“So, so, Peter,” thought I, “as you 
know not your old shopmate, why 
should I disturb your humming ?” 

And I carelessly asked a man who 
stood next him whither his company 
was bound and on what service. 

“Westward,” he said, “to look for 
Spaniards. And you?” 

“To join one Captain Merriman in 
the north.” 

It tickled me much to see Peter start 
and change colour at that. 

“Ah, ’tis a brave gallant, I’m told,” 
said the man. “’Twas he that slew 
Sorley Boy’s son, was it not?” 

“Ay, a brave deed that was,” said 
I. “I saw it.” 

The fellow laughed. 

“You know him, then? Ha! ha! 
You can satisfy Peter here better than 
I can. He desireth to know the Cap- 
tain’s whereabouts; and when I tell 
him he is no further off than the 
nearest pretty face, he turneth up his 
eyes as if he had expected to see him 
at hisown side. Ho! ho! What say 
you, Peter?” 

“T say, alack that such men should 
wear her Majesty’s colours,” said he, 
with a snivel. 

“ Amen to that,” said I, giving him a 
thwack on the back that made him 
jump. “’Tis a pity her Majesty hath 
not more like you, Peter. How do 
you call your name?” 

“Stoupe.” said he, looking up at me 
meekly and rubbing his shoulder. 

After that we went to look to our 
horses, and I saw little more of him 
that voyage ; for from the moment we 
put out to sea he fell as sick as a dog, 
and lay on the floor of the ship till we 
reached Knockfergus. 

Then 1 suddenly missed him, and 
heard he had had so sorry a time 
serving her Majesty thus far, that he 
had skulked so soon as ever the ship 
came to land, and made for the hills, 
where no doubt he meant to lie till he 
could go back the way he had come. 

Whereat I laughed, and ordered my 
men to horse. 

At the town gate, much to my vexa- 
tion, we were met by a guard, who 
ordered us to report ourselves to the 
English governor. 1 had looked to get 
a fair start of the other troops going 
west. But now, so far from that, two 
days passed idle on my hands before I 
even got audience of the. governor, 
and by that time many companies had 
started westward. For the panic of 
the Spanish invasion was very great 
among the English soldiery at Knock- 
fergus ; and every man that could be 
had was being hurried across the 
country. 

When I saw the governor and told 
him my orders, he said, shortly, “Cap- 
tain Merriman has already had orders 
to go forward to Tyrone’s land, 
will have left Castleroe before nofv. 
You will join him sooner by sea tian 
by land. Be ready to sail three days 
hence. Till then, leave not the town, 
but abide at the hostel for further 
orders.” : 


This was a thunderbolt to me. I 
knew the Captain well enough to be 
sure that, if he had indeed left Castle- 
roe, he had either not left it alone or 
had left worse than desolation behind 
him. He was too well known to his 
comrades in these parts to leave much 
doubt of that; and when that same 
night I heard by chance that Turlogh 
for a month past had been away in 
Dublin, leaving the protection of his 
castle to this mglish champion of his, 
I made sure, what I had feared al 
along, that I was come too late. 

One thing I was resolved on. Come 
what would, I would make for Castle- 
roe and learn the worst for myself. 
*Twould be better even to be hanged 
for a deserter than live a day longer 
in this misery and suspense. 

So I bade my men, if they were 
minded still to serve me, be ready and 
stand by for the first chance of escape. 

It came soon enough. Bands of 
soldiers were coming in and going out 
of Knockfergus all the night long ; and 
while we sat in the hostelry and 
watched them depart with longing 
eyes, like prisoners through a dungeon 
cage, I suddenly found myself calling 
myself a fool and starting to my feet. 

“Follow me,” I cried to my men, and 
led them to where our horses stood, 
still saddled in the stable. 

“Mount,” I said, “and stay under the 
shadow of this wall, till you see me 
ride out. Then fall in quietly at my 
heels.” 

Presently, as we stood there, came a 
noise of trumpets and a clatter of hoofs 
down the steep street. As they passed, 
we could see y the torches of those 
that marched beside them that this 
was a great company of foot and’horse, 
dragging a gun or two with them. 
*Twas more of a rabble than a troop ; 
for the horses, frightened by the plare 
of the torches and the shouts of the 
footmen, reared and plunged, and scat- 
tered the townsfolk, who had turned 
out to see them pass, right and left. 

As they passed the corner where we 
lurked, some of the horses plunged in 
among us, and in the darkness all was 
confusion for a moment. 

Then I quietly rode in among them 
with my five men at my heels, and so, 
unseen and unheeded, we joined the 
troop and passed the gate in safety 
into the black country beyond. 

Once outside, ‘twas easy enough to- 
get clear. I bade my men lag behind 
all they could; till at last we must 
have dropped fifty yards or so, where, 
in the darkness, we were quite lost to 
view. Then I gave the order to gallop; 
and overtaking the company, as in 
hot haste, I rode up to the officer, and 
saluted. 

“A good journey to you, Captain,” 


said 1 JWT be ‘Slower than ours, 
for ‘troop we are to join is already 


‘ond the Bann, and we ride post- 
aste to overtake it.” , 
“You are of Merriman’s troop, then?” 
said the officer. 
“That are we. Good night to you, 
Captain. Lay to, my men, and spurs 
all!” And so we rode forward. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO CORNWALL WITH A CAMERA. 


U Weare p.m. _Scene—Paddington 

Station ; a broad-gauge compartment 
in the night mail; seven passengers filling 
the same with the help of their bags and 
rugs and coats. Agitated old lady appears 
at the open door. 

“* Does this train go to Notting Hill?” 

“No, mum ; it goes to Penzance !” 

“Dearie me! How can I get to Notting 
Hill?” 

“Well, mum, you can either walk, or 
you can come with us to Didcot and change, 
and go on in the moming !” 

Here the guard came up. The lady had 
been sent from Praed Street to pass through 
the station to Bishop's Road, and had 
halted short of the mark. We saw the 
guard politely take her to the foot of the 
steps and put her on the right road. 

he facetious gentleman was, I think, a 
commercial traveller, whose humour proved 
inexhaustible as long as he remained with 
us. There were two of us bound for an 
August holiday in Cornwall, of which we 
hoped to secure a few ‘‘ negative ” impres- 
sions. In the opposite corner to us was & 
long-faced, simple-looking young man, from 
whom the Thames had no risk of contlagra- 
tion. At the other end was a seafaring 
fellow, plump and good-tempered—an en- 

ineer he turned out to be—who proved to 
fe capital company all the way to Ply- 
mouth. The two other passengers need not 
trouble us. All they did was to laugh! 
And why it was I know not, but there was 
more fun on that long journey than I ever 
met with before on a railway. There must 
have been something in the air. 

The commercial knew all about every 
station we passed. Not only did he know 
the facts, bat he also knew the fiction. 
When he stopped, our engineer took up the 
running. He had been on every sea in the 
world, and his observations on the animals 
he had shot and caught were really worth 
hearing. 

The youth in the corner sat open-mouthed, 
and said nothing till we were nearing Swin- 
don; then, on the engineer saying something 
about sleeping on the water, he ventured to 
improve on the statement on the strength of 
“*a b-book he had read.” 

“Well, that may be,” said the engineer; 
“but I never saw it, and shouldn't like to 
say. But 1 can tell you something about a 
turtle, now. Did you ever see turtle, sir?” 

This to the sleepy youth. 

**N-no,” saia the long-faced one; ‘I’ve 
seen m-mock turtle—” 

There were shouts of laughter at the man 
who had seen a mock turtle—an animal not 
supposed to exist out of Wonderland. And 
at Bristol the sleepy one left us. Time— 
12.15 a.m. 

At Exeter (time—2.40 a.m.) the ‘‘com- 
mercial ” left us. 2 

“Now,” said he, ‘‘ the best thing for you 
all to do is to go to sleep, and wake up Just 
enough to give a gant at Newton Abbot. 
When you get to Plymouth don’t wait for 
the train to stop, but as soon as you reach 
the platform jump out and run— hands up, 
hard as you can—to the refreshment-room 
atthe end. On the counter you will find 
twelve cups of hot coffee—they never have 
more than twelve, and if you don’t get one 
of that dozen yon are done !” 

True enough, when we got to Plymouth 
we jumped out as the train slowed, and 
found we were two of some twenty, all full 
rush at the refreshment-room. Helped by 
the start given us owing to our being in the 
front part of the train, and a desperate spurt 
at the finish, we managed to secure cu’ 

7 and 10, and there seemed to be only the 
twelve to satisfy about fifty clamourers. 


sun just rising, as we crossed the Tamar by 
the Saltash Bridge into Cornwall, the ships 
in Hamoaze looking wonderfully quiet in 
the still morning air. As we get on, and 
begin to sway about on the tall scaffolding 
that serves for viaducts, we are not particu- 
larly reassured by the stone bridges build- 
ing alongside. “ Sir,” said Professor Carne, 
as he dangled in the air in a basket at the 
top of a Cornish mine, ‘your rope looks 
rather frayed.” ‘‘ Yes, sir, it be. Our ropes 


| last six months, and we’re going to change 


this one to-morrow !” 

On we went, in a leisurely sort of way, 
stopping at every station, I think, for about 
three hours, when suddenly, as we ran out 
of a cutting, there was St. Michael’s Mount 
rising from the blue waters of the bay. In 
a few minutes we were at Penzance. It was 
a quarter to eight, a bright, clear, sunshiny 
morning, as we started up the long street 
for the Western, where we ought to have 
gone to bed, but really we hadn't the heart 
to; so we had a wash, and, resolving to 
keep sleep off till the night, attacked a 
substantial breakfast, and went out to look 
about us. 

We saw a notice that a steam launch 
would start across the bay to the Mount. 
“Just the thing to freshen us up!” 
We found our way to the harbour, 
where a man in a white jumper was lean- 
ing over the wall. ‘‘ When does the launch 
start?” There was one at anchor about a 
cricket pitch off the shore. ‘In half an 
hour, I reckon!” ‘But, does any one 
know for certain?” ‘No, I think not.” 
“How do you know?” ‘Well, you see, I’in 
the captain!” 

In twos and threes other would-be pas- 
sengers arrived. The captain was in a 
quandary. At last he addressed the smal] 
crowd : 

“You see, ladies and gents, I ain’t 
licensed for all this lot.” This was awk- 
ward. ‘And I can’t take you all aboard. 
But there ain’t nothing in the law, as I 
know of, to prevent my towing a few ex- 
tra ; so, if so be some of you Son't mind, 
and will pay up like the rest, I can put you 
in the boat there and tug you over!” The 
suggestion was received with applause. 

‘We volunteered for the boat, which lay 
alongside. The launch came in and loaded 
up, and the long painter was fastened to 
her rail. We two sat dead aft in the boat, 
which was crowded, and, being shoved off, 
began to drift into the bay and bub up and 
down pleasantly. The tow-line was slack, 
and the launch lay at right angles to us. 
Our bold skipper gave the word, ‘ Full 
steam ahead!” Off shot the launch, the 
slack of the tow-line grew tight all of a 
sudden, round we were swung as on a 
pivot, up went the bow, down went the 
stern—and our sterns—into the water, and 
away we went at a dozen knots an hour, 
with @ good deal of Mount’s Bay pouring 
into the boat between our legs. ‘Hi! Hi! 
Stop her!” But it was no good ; the cap- 
tain was too busy to notice us at the end of 
that very long tow-rope. Damp were our 
understandings when we reached the 
Mount. “How much?” we asked the cap- 
tain, who was very sympathetic. ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t suppose as how it would be dear at 
sixpence!” Neither did we! 

We ‘‘did” the Mount—you'll find all 
about it in ‘The Castles of England ”— 
and left D. Siculus’s Iktis to part with 
some of our “tin” at Market Jew. And 
we went to Cuddan Point, and we walked 
back to Penzance. 

Next morning, all fit for work, we were on 


the break for the Land’s End. It was a de- 


It was half-past four in the morning, the ! lightful drive; the air splendid, the countr 


most beautiful. We stopped at St. Buriar 
on the hilltop, and looked away to th 
Scillies, from whose conquest Athelstan re 
turned to found the monastery that onc 
occupied the site of the church; and w 
noted the old crosses with the strange kno 
work. We went to the Logan and tried t 
rock it, but it didn’t rock much, The attrac 
tion is not so much the rocking-stone as th 
wild granite cliffs and the silvery sand dee 
down below, and the thin band of emeral 
where the sea shallows on the beach. 

At the Land’s End that night we wer 
for hours looking out over the Atlantic 
watching the twinkling stars and the flas! 
ing of the lighthouses—the Longships, th 
Seven Stones, the Wolf, and the Bishop- 
and listening to the wash of the wave 
against the crags. The Land’s_ En 
thoroughly looks its part; it is what 
Land’s End ought to Me; it is the onl 
showplace I know in which it is not po: 
sible to be disappointed. At the door c 
The First and t, the most solitary « 
inns, and more like a bush hotel in th 
colonies than a holiday resort in Englan¢ 
we were asked Ww a lady what time the su 
would rise in the morning. With muc 
trouble we made out from our pocket 
books in the moonlight that that interes: 
ing event would take place at a quarter t 
five. ‘Ah, then I must ask them to ca 
me at a quarter-past four.” Astonishec 
we asked why. ‘‘I do not wish to miss it, 
she replied; ‘(I have heard it is so fine 
sight to see it rise from the sea!” She ha 
come all the way to the Land’s End to se 
the sun rise over the Atlantic! We ex 
plained the difference between east an 
west, and advised her to get up a littl 
earlier and climb Sennen church tower, o 
the distant ridge; but she went off uncon 
vinced, and we heard that she had bee: 
out early, doubtless in a vain search for th 
westerly rising sun! We should hav 
liked her photograph, but we did not lik 
to ask her. 

Next day we were down in Whitesan 
Bay, and, I regret to say, spent most of ou 
time in the water. We stripped and wen 
in seven times! We really could not he); 
it. The wonderful sands, the gloriou 
water, the cloudless sky, the enchantin; 
quiet of the grandly curving bay, over 
whelmed us. We did not want all tha 
washing, but the temptation was too great 
and we washed. We would have stayed a 
the Land’s End for a month, and founc 
each day something to take a picture of 
something to interest us, among the might) 
crags to the south of the wide bay up t 
Cape Cornwall on the north, but we had tc 
be off. It was not so much the Land’s En¢ 
country as the Lizard that we had come 
from London to see. 

And so the morning after we returned 
to Penzance we were off by the coach tc 
Helston, past many an abandoned mine, 
with its engine-house and scars, gaunt 
and ugly on the hillside. Helston seemed 
chiefly noticeable for a watercourse down 
each side of the hilly main street ; but we 
were soon out of it. The road across the 
river to Lizard Town did not strike us as 
remarkable, nor did the small, straggling 
village. But the coast! The smoothly 
polished cliffs of serpentine—purple, and 
red, and blue, and gold, wet with the spra: 
bounded by the floury sand, and the rich 
green grass, and framed in the emerald 
sea and the pure blue sky—sure never 
was such harmony of colour on any other 
coast line in the world. It seems as if 
the rocks had been kept under glass, so 
highly polished are they, and so deep aad 
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varied in hues that belong more to flowers 
than stones. 

All round Lizard Head day after day we 
roamed ; up to Cadgwith, to take views of 
the “ Frying-pan ;” round to Mullion, to 
Professor Blackie’s Mary Munday; bath- 
ing from the caves of Kynance; climb- 
ing every cliff right up to Poljew; not 
a cloud in the sky by day or night. We 
were out on the cliffs and on the beach and 
in the caves in sunlight, moonlight, and 
starlight, and all was pure enjoyment of 
the healthy and the beautiful. : 

We called in at the serpentine workers, 
and brought away things we saw turned; we 
went over the lighthouse ; we made friends 
with all the natives; we heard the local 
legends ; we collected specimens of the rocks 
and flowers, not forgetting the lovely Cornish 
heath that grows only on the serpentine 
soil ; and we went to the signal station and 
played the harmonium, and, regardless of 
cost, despatched telegrams to our friends 
irom “the most southerly point in Eng- 
and.” 

And we stood on the farthest stone of 
the Batha, at Polpeer, in what we were 
told_was lat. 49° 57’ 32”, the most southerly 
of English southerly rocks, and threw 
pebbles into the sea, upon whose green, 
rippling waves was a constant panorama of 
shipping—ocean-liners homeward and out- 
ward bound, coasters, three-masters, two- 
masters, barquentines, brigantines, ketches, 


schooners, yawls, and cutters, all gay for a 
moment with strings of bunting as they 
“made their number” to the signalman 
on shore to notify their first arrival or last 
departure. And all day long, in some part 
of the wide horizon, would be a scattered 
group of local luggers with their rich brown 
sails, making the picture perfect. 

Once, on the cliffnear Cadgwith, we found 
a ‘‘huer” watching with binoculars for the 
coming of the pilchards, A strange business 
it appeared to he—a man on the look-out 
over the sea, watching for the silver patch on 
the waves that betrayed the presence of the 
shoal, with as much eagerness as if he were 
Watching for the approach of an enemy’s 

leet. 

The “bits” we took of character and 
scenery were only limited by our plates, 
and few were the failures. We did not, 
however, use all our Plates, but kept a few 
for Penzance, to which we had arranged to 
return. Back then we went by coach, and 
then we thoroughly explored its neighbour- 
hood. All round the bay we went to New- 
lyn, Mousehole, Lamorna, Boscawen; by 
beach or cliff, up every gully, and into 
every glen. We went to Boleits ‘«the place 
of slaughter” where the Cornish were 
beaten so badly in 936, and we “took” 
the two unhewn pillars known as the 
Pipers, and with them, close by, the ring 
of Merry Maidens, “all turned to stone for 
dancing on a Sunday.” 


And of course we looked in at the ruins 
about, that all the guide-books tell of ; but 
the most remarkable ruins to us were the 
almost indistinguishable ones of the Wherry 
Mine, between Penzance and odoriferous 
Newlyn. The mine was so bold and stranze 
an enterprise. Its shaft was sunk throush 
the sea two hundred and forty yards from 
the shore, the upper portion being a strong 
wooden shoot rising twelve feet above the 
waves, and the pump-rod being led along a 
row of piles! The men worked a hundred 
feet below the bay, the sea drained through 
the roof, and the pounding of the wave: 
sounded loud in the levels. From this 
wonderful mine, the only one known to 
have been really sunk in the sea, as much as 
£3,000 worth of tin was raised in one sam- 
mer! Once in a storm a ship crashed into 
the upper works and swept them all away. 
No wonder that ‘‘it was at length aban- 
doned owing to the high rate of its working 
expenses !” 

ut all good times must have an end. 

One day we went to St. Ives to study the 
building of the luggers, and the next mor- 
ing saw us crawl out of Penzance station at 
half-past six in the morning, on a long, 
weary twelve-hour ride to London. And, 
oh! what a very broad county Somersetshire 
seemed, to be sure! We might say much 
on “Somerset as a soporific” were not the 
recollection so overpowering as to bring our 
impressions abruptly to an end. 


Author of ‘‘The Parlour Boarder," ‘“ Bobby Bounce,” etc., 


A days came Shaw’s birthday, which 
we two were minded to celebrate in 
some special manner, because we had 
recently got our long-cherished wish of 
moving into the same study. Boys in 
our part of the school did not have a 
study to themselves, but were paired 
off to share one in couples ; and hitherto 
my friend and I had been most uncom- 
fortably situated in this respect, he 
having a partner with whom for several 
weeks he was not on speaking terms, 
while my uncongenial companion was 
one of the most rackety and untidy 
fellows in the school. The latter, how- 
ever, through certain proceedings on 
his part which I need not mention, 
becoming deprived of the privilege of 
having even half a study, and turned 
down into the “den of lions,” as we 
called the room where the small boys 
did their work in noisy company, till 
they had earned promotion to study- 
rank—I thus being left mateless, a new 
arrangement was made, and Shaw and 
I set up housekeeping together on the 
small scale open to us. 

We meant that our study should be 
one of the most elegant establishments 
in the house, and to that end clubbed 


together to purchase an American clock, | 


which set us a deplorable example of 
punctuality, but looked very like busi- 
ness; also a set of chromo-lithograph 
scenes from Switzerland, with the 
whitest of snows, the bluest of moun- 
tains, the greenest of pine-trees, the 
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CHAPTER II. 


Few days before the Easter holi- | most picturesque of chalets, and the 


ruddiest of merry Swiss boys herding 
the piebaldest of cows in the fore- 
ground, all forming very striking effects 
in glowing colours, which we fondly 
imagined to be the highest art. Where 
the walls still looked a little bare, we 
hung up as decorations boxing-gloves 
and single-sticks and fives’ bats, and 
by-and-by we proposed to add other 
tasteful ornaments, as the state of our 
finances allowed. 

When the new ménage was in some- 
thing like order, a large hamper duly 
arriving for Ronald’s birthday, we had 
the bold idea of signalising it by in- 
viting Sister Mary to take afternoon 
tea with us, by way of a house-warming 

arty and in return for her hospitality. 
‘To be more exact, coffee was the refresh- 
ment we had to offer her. As we were 
not supposed to use our studies for eat- 
ing or drinking, cooking facilities were 
wanting, but it would always be pos- 
sible to boil a little coffee over the gas, 
and for cups we had a whole regiment 
of empty jampots. Plates and knives, 
I think, we either bought or borrowed 
for the occasion. Nobody else was 
asked,.since there would be a difficulty 
in finding room for more than three 
persons at once round the somewhat 
rickety table. Indeed, we had only two 
chairs, but one of us sat on the empty 
hamper, while the seat destined for our 
guest was gorgeously draped in a 
striped flannel jacket, and padded by 
means of a folded dressing-gown. 


ete, 


Sister Mary good-naturedly accepted 
our invitation, and the entertainment 
passed off with success. She seemed iu 
unusually good spirits, quite pleased 
by this opportunity of inspecting our 
den. We, you may be sure, were on our 
best behaviour as hosts, though Ronald 
and I, after some dispute beforehand. 
had not been able to settle whether it 
would be the correct thing to ask hert 
take off her bonnet or not. While I ex- 
hibited to her our common treasures, 
and the view out of the window, my 
partner made the coffee, of which, with- 
out complaining, she drank a whole 
marnalade-jarful down to the dregs 
and eat a slice of his birthday cake. 
which we insisted on smearing both 
with Devonshire cream and with honey 
to make it more worthy of her accept- 
ance. We for our part nibbled genteelly 
at the cake, having eaten several hunks 
of it before she came. 

The banquet ended, and the things 
cleared away under the window-sill, our 
visitor produced from her reticule 4 
pair of warm grey knitted gloves, such 
as we had often seen her working at i= 
her long hours of leisure. 

“See, I have made you a little birth- 
day present,” she said to Shaw, with 
her brightest smile. “Will you accep? 
this, as you don’t fall ill to let me de 
anything else for you 1” 

“Oh, you are awfully kind! But. 
Sister Mary, however did you _kno¥ 
it was my birthday? You could nct 
have knitted these in a day.” 
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He had some reason for surprise, since 
twas only that morning we had told 
ier about the birthday in issuing our 
nvitation. 

“Never mind. A little bird told me, 
verhaps.” 

“Do you know how old I am, then?” 

“Fifteen, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; your little bird knows all 
tbout it, I see,” said Shaw, hardly 
mowing what to say as he drew off 
ind on the gloves. “I begin to feel 
yuite old—I don’t mean regularly old, 
of course, like you. Can you remember 
iow you used to feel when you were 
young?” 

“Do you think I am so very old?” 
smiled the matron. 

“Pretty well—old enough to be my 
nother, anyhow,” said Shaw, in his 
aureless way. - 

I kicked him under the table, having 
notion that ladies did not like their 
ies to be talked about in this free-and- 
‘asy manner. But she was not in the 
east offended, for after a little more 
dleasant talk, as she was standing be- 
tind Shaw, looking over his shoulder at 
he book I had given him for a birthday 
oresent, she su: denly stooped down, as 
f by an uncontrollable impulse, and 
xissed him on the forehead. 

“Oh, I say !” exclaimed he, starting 
1p in confusion, and Sister Mary turned 
irst red, then white. 

“I beg your pardon,” she faltered ; 
‘Tcouldn’t help it. You reminded me 
f—of some one I once knew. I won't 
lo it again.” 

“Well, it hasn’t done me any harm,” 
aid Shaw, a great stretch of politeness 
or him, as I could see he was rather 
ore at being made a pet of by this sen- 
imental matron. 

But her presumption had thrown 
{uite a damper over the visit, and before 
ong she took leave, with a certain awk- 
vardness on both sides. As soon as we 
iad seen her out I began to laugh at 
tonald about her extraordinary fond- 
1ess for him. 

“She seems to be quite spoony on you. 

don’t suppose she would give the like 
ff me a birthday present, much less a 
css.” 

“Bosh! She’s not a bad soul, but I 
vish she would not make such a fool of 
ierself!” growled he, and was very 
irgent that I should tell none of the 
ellows about that compromising kiss. 

Before long this tender-hearted ma- 
ton gave my friend fresh cause for 
nnoyance through her too warm in- 
erest on his behalf. Next Saturday 
ternoon, it happened, was devoted to 
paper chase—-our favourite half-holi- 
lay diversion in the interregnum be- 
ween football and cricket. Sister Mary, 
is [ afterwards heard, had expressed 
owe curiosity to see this sport, and one 
f the hares privately gave her the tip 
sto which way they meant to run, that 
he might take her afternoon walk in 
hat direction. 

‘The two hares had the usual ten 
ninutes start, then the pack was let 
ose, trotting along to the admiration 
f the staid elderly folks in carts and 
arriages, some of whom perhaps would 
‘ave given much to be able to face the 
‘itter March wind in our light and airy 
ostume. Shaw and I started well in 
Tont, and stretched out with keen 


eagerness, while older hands held back 
at a more business-like pace, saving 
their breath at the outset. The scent 
was as plain as could be, leading us for 
half a mile down the high road, then up 
a lane, then over a fallow field and 
through a little wood, from which we 
could see some way ahead across a 
broad, sloping pasture of young grass. 
The hares were not in sight, which 
showed that they had madg good use of 
their legs ; and here for s moment we 
lost the trail, but, casting about, we 
soon came upon a little line of white 
dots that clearly marked their course 
over the meadow towards a red-roofed 
farmhouse peeping out from an orchard 
on the other side. 

Shaw, leaping a stile to look around, 
had been first to hit the scent, and at 
once, with a whoop, raced away across 
the meadow all by himself. The Sixth- 
form fellow who acted as huntsman 
shouted in vain to him to hold hard, 
for indeed it was not his business to 
lead the pack. He had got beyond hear- 
ing, then some more of us eager young 
hounds, following his example, also 
broke away and scudded after him as 
if we were running a handicap, and the 
huntsman let us go, knowing that it 
would be easy for him to get us in hand 
again before long, when this little out- 
burst had worked off our spirits. But 
Shaw kept the lead he had got by his 
start, and was alone in his glory when 
he reached the gate by the farmhouse, 
advanced guard of the bare-legged 
troop of invaders who in a long, scat- 
tered string came charging over the 
meadow, while two or three excited 
colts scampered in frisky sympathy 
along the other side of the hedge. 

We saw Shaw put his hand on the 
gate as if to vault it. But somethin, 
seemed to baulk him: he stumbl 
against the bars, staggered back with 
an. angry exclamation, and next mo- 
ment he was down on his knees, rub- 
bing his hands upon the grass in an 
unaccountable manner. What could be 
the matter with him? The cause of 
this check soon became apparent. As 
we came up panting and laughing, he 
displayed his hands and his clean white 
flannels all besmeared in front by 
patches of sticky tar, with which the 
gate had been newly daubed, within 
the last few minutes indeed, unless the 
hares had meant to play us a trick, for 
ee scent lay over it into the farm 
yard. 

“Serves you right for your cheek in 
taking the lead,” was the huntsman’s 
judgment; and the derision that at 
first greeted poor Ronald’s plight did 
not help to calm his feelings of wrath- 
ful disgust. 

“They have done it on purpose, when 
they saw we were coming!” he raged ; 
then, having had our unfeeling laugh 
ata oir in a mess, we began to 
share his indignation against the 
spoilers of our sport. 

Somebody got a stake and shoved 
the gate a little way open, letting the 
rest gingerly edge themselves into the 
yard beyond, where we found ourselves 
in the presence of the farmer and two 
or three ploughboys, all grinning mali- 
ciously at our discomftiture; and a 
tar-pot in the hands of one of them 
showed that they did not care to make 


any secret of what they had been 
about. 

“What do you mean by tarring your 
gate when you knew we were coming 
to it?” began the huntsman, trying to 
be fierce, but putting our grievance 
rather feebly, for quarrelling was out 
of his line. 

At this, the farmer came slouching 
forward, his hands in his pockets. He 
was a little old man, with a sly look 
of humour on his face; and now he 
affected an air of innocent surprise, as 
he answered, after some deliberation, 

“Seems I ought to ask you why you 
come to my gate when I have just 
tarred it?” 

The other rustics haw-hawed at their 
master’s repartee 5 and our leader, 
though he had the sense to see that 
nothing could come of blustering, was 
provoked to a sharp reply. 

“You must be an ill-natured sort of 
fellow to play a trick like that.” 

“Thankee for telling me of it,” said 
the farmer, imperturbably. “ You col- 
lege gents think a fine sight of your- 
selves. You come galloping over my 
land as if you was the masters; and 
now you want to give me orders when 
I’m to tar my gates! Perhaps you'll 
come and tar ’em yourselves, to suit 

our own convenience. They’d need to- 
e kept in order, with all the trespass- 
ing that goes on hereabouts.” 

“You are an old fool!” burst out. 
Ronald; impatiently fuming under this. 
heavy sarcasm. 

“May be. But I’ve heard tell there’s. 
young fools as well as old ones ; and it 
isn’t me that’s got the wrong end of the 
stick this time.” 

Then there was another chorus of haw-- 
haws, which made Ronald’s temper boil 
over, 

“Tf you weren't an old man, I 
would—!” he exclaimed, and did not 
finish the sentence, but his flashing eyes 
and clenched fists spoke the rest. 

“D'ye mean you would like to be had 
up betore the magistrates for assault /” 
said the little man, who indeed seemed 
no match fora well-built boyish athlete. 
“Or I can speak to your schoolinaster, 
and he will make you crow to another 
tune, my bantam. You sing small 
enough before him, I’ll be bound, for ail 
your bounce to the likes of us!” 

The elder fellows saw that there was 
nothing to be got out of this war of 
words, the old chur] being clearly in his 
right ; and they were about to deve us 
off discomfited, when a coarse thick-set 
lad, the farmer's son as I guessed, halt 
a head taller than Ronald, started tor 
ward, to accept the challenge of 1 
defiant attitude. 

“ What would you do, then?” cried he, 
sneeringly, flinging off his jacket and 
standing up to ourbellicose school fellow. 
“Tm not too old, am I, if it’s fightin 
you want? It was me that tarred the 
gate.” 

For answer Ronald rushed upon him; 
then ina moment they were hotly at 
fisticuffs, the bystanders hastily giving 
way and forming a ring about then 
with instinctive English respect for 
that kind of encounter in which boys, 
countrymen, and other imperfectly 
civilised Britons still find the line of 
least. resistance for the escape of their 
angry passions. Gentle and simple, we 
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forgot our ill-will, as if by tacit consent 
leaving the quarrel to be settled by the 
ordeal of combat between these volun- 
teer champions, who seemed not un- 
equally matched ; for if the schoolboy 
were the more active of the two, the 
young rustic was heavier and stronger, 
and had a very fair idea of boxing, 
though he might never have seen the 
inside of a gymnasium. 

But Ronald was in no temper to 
recognise that he had met a worthy 
foeman. He rushed in blindly, and no 
sooner did they close than down he 
went, measuring his length in the dust 
and litter of the farmyard. Alas! for 
the descendant of a hundred proud 
barons, overthrown thus by a_base- 
blooded boor. Up he sprang at once 
and rushed afresh to the attack, to be 
foiled again by the cool wariness of his 


opponent. I looked on in breathless 
suspense. Ronald had never appeared 
so heroic to me as in this ignoble 


boxing bout, dirty and dusty as he was, 
his head held high, his lips set tight, 
his eyes shining with all the spirit of 
his warlike ancestors. So easily do 
schoolboys revert to the savage! But 
because the feelings of the nineteenth 
century also were upon me, I was con- 
cerned to see my friend’s face already 
marked with blood, and feared that he 
might be about to get the worst of it. 
was too much excited to note the 
cletails of the fight, and my account of 
it must seem unsatisfactory. Fighting, 
to tell the truth, is not in my line, 
though at that moment I felt as if I 
could stand up to the brawniest plough- 
boy in England, so inspiring was the 
glow of my enthusiasm. If, now, I were 
making up a tale on the regular models, 
I suppose I should have to relate how 


“ Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon fist drank blood.” 


As a matter of fact, however, the fight 
came to a speedier end, though in a 
sufficiently dramatic manner. Over 
the babel of shouts encouraging the 


pugilists on one part or the other, rose 
a woman’s voice, and through the ring 
broke a lady, who, having approache 
unnoticed, suddenly came to throw her- 
self between the two lads just as, with 
heaving chests and quivering lips, they 
drew off for a short breathing space. 
It was Sister Maty- 

“For shame!” she cried, in indignant 
tones, addressing herself by name to 
one of the prefects, who had been 
hugely delighted by the spectacle, but 
now looked rather abashed. ‘“ Why do 
you let this go on?” 

“Tt was a fair tight,” he muttered. 

“Tt must be stopped!” exclaimed 
the matron, moved with strange excite- 
ment. ‘“ What would the warden say? 
Surely it was your duty to interfere. 
He is not_big enough to fight that great 
fellow. Oh, stop it, boys! You, sir, do 
you allow such brutality?” And she 
turned her flushed face upon the farmer, 
who stood sheepishly chewing a straw, 
not knowing what to say to this re- 
proachful lady. 

Her appeals were not in vain. The 
combat could not go on before her. The 
ring was already broken up into chat- 
tering knots. The senior fellows, stirred 
by her rebuke to some sense that they 
had been encouraging a not very cre- 
ditable episode, now remembered their 
Hee fort e pursuit ot the chars. mane 

‘farmer, for his part, began to display a 
more mollified disposition, Blood hav- 
ing been drawn, it was felt that the 
quarrel might come to an end. 

A brief negotiation went on, asa result 
of which we got free leave to proceed 
on condition of not passing over young 

Tass or spring wheat, and being care- 

ul to shut gates behind us. The rustic 
champion slouched off, casting Parthian 
glances of defiance at his late anta- 
ponist, who still burned to fight it out, 
put had been peremptorily ordered by 
his superiors to “shut up.” The matron 
wanted to deal with his injuries on the 
spot, but he turned ungraciously away 
from her sympathy to hide himself 


among a group of youthful admirer 
Then we all set off again upon tk 
scent, with an uncomfortable feelin 
that the sooner we got away from th 
place the better, since so little good ha 
come of our stoppin there. 

Ronald hurried along with the res 
affecting to make light of the swolle 
eye and cut lip. But I could see th: 
he was sore in mind as well as in bod: 
by no means grateful to Sister Mar 
for having ended the fight, of which I 
had certainly not got the best, so far < 
it went. Our compliments on his pluc 
could not console him for his discon 
fiture, mixed, as they were, with son 
thoughtless chaff on the matron’s cai 
for him, which he had to endure i 
frowning silence. All his high spirit 
had evaporated, and now he came su 
lenly at the tail of the pack, as if k 
only wanted an excuse to drop behin 
And, indeed, after we had run a mile ¢ 
two without seeing anything of th 
hares—and no wonder, when they ha 
by this time nearly half an hour's star 
of us !—he suddenly stopped and tol 
me he was going home. 

Of course I went with him, for m 
friendship was of a sympathetic kin 
rare among schoolboys, and there we 
nothing I would not have done to sooth 
his ruflled feelings. We had rather 
dismal walk by the high road. Ronal 
did not say much, but I guessed wha 
his thoughts were. I knew that hi 
usual sunny temper was liable at time 
to overcloudings of ill-humour, in whic 
he was hard to deal with. There wa 
nothing for it, then, but to wait till th 
ugly mood had passed away. , Onct 
indeed, I ventured to say a word i 
excuse of Sister Mary’s interference: 
but he answered me so sharply that 
dropped the subject. When we gc 
home I saw him take those new glove 
she had given him and set savagely t 
work trying with them to rub the ta 
stains from his dirty knickerbocker 
So much for her kind birthday present 

(To be continued.) 
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N the Conemaugh flood on the last da 
of last May over 10,000 persons perished. 
it was a great disaster, but by no means 
the greatest in historical times, though its 
nearness to us makes it the most terrible. 

On the 17th of April, 1421, there was a 
great flood in Holland. The sea broke in 
at Dort, and 100,000 people perished. This 
was not the greatest of the Dutch floods, 
for a hundred and thirty years later there 
was another failure of the dykes, and the 
<lead reached the appalling number of 
400,000. Never before or since has there 
been such a sacrifice of human life in 
Europe. 

In_ 1866, in the province of Orissa, in 
Southern India, when many swollen rivers 
Pouring down from the hills simultaneously 

uirst their banks, the surging waters over- 
whelmed a tract of 275 square miles, and 
claimed 412,000 victims. Even this was 
not the largest of modern floods ; that sad 
pre-eminence belongs to the great Yellow 

River inundation in China in September, 
1887. On the 28th day of that month 
about a hundred yards of the southern 
embankment of the Hoang-Ho gave way. 


TERRIBLE INUNDATION. 


The waters, twenty feet deep, swept out 
over the province of Honan, and in a few 
hours had covered an area half the size of 
Scotland, dotted over with three thousand 
villages and cities, inhabited by millions of 
some of the most industrious people on this 
earth. Out of the 25,000, of the’ in- 
habitants of Honan, more than a quarter— 
that is, nearly 7,000,000— found their 
grave in the waters. To such a disaster 
that of Conemaugh is but child’s play. 

In onr own country floods have been fre- 
quent, but never of great extent. As in 
so many other respects, this has been a 
favoured land. In 758 there was a flood 
of the Clyde at Glasgow, in which 400 
families were lost. In_1280 the sea broke 
in at Winchelsea and overwhelmed 300 
houses. In the first year of King Richard 
the Third the Severn overflowed in ‘the 
great waters,” as the flood was called, and 
simply cleared its valley of everything 
living. In 1771 we had the ‘Ripon 
Flood” in Yorkshire ; in 1829 we had the 
‘Moray Flood,” so ably described by Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, in which the Spey 
and Findhorn rose fifty feet; and in 1841 


even the peaceful Thames broke its bound: 
and, overflowing as near home as Brentford 
did enormous damage to property and lift 
But more akin to the Conemaugh cata: 
trophe have been the floods caused by th 
bursting of reservoirs. On the 5th of Fet 
ruary, 1852, the Bilberry Reserveir, abov 
Holmfirth, near Huddersfield, ourst it 
banks, and, devastating property wort 
more than £500,000, swept away ove 
90 persons. A more serious flood hal 

ened in 1864 at Sheffield. The Bradfi 

eservoir gave out and inundated th 
country for fourteen miles round, and ove 
250 persons perished. 

In America floods have been frequent 
One of the most rememberable was at Pitt: 
burg, in Pennsy]vania, in 1874, when the rive 
overtlowed and 220 persons were drownet 
It was in the same district, and on the sam 
river system, that occurred this year’s di 
aster. 

The Conemaugh River runs through 
gorge in the Alleghanies, about eightee 
miles long and a few hundred yards wid 
with precipitous hills on either side. 
‘the gorge are two branches, which unite & 
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the end, just above the massive stone bridge 
of the Pennsylvania Railway. At the head 
of the valley, 300 feet up among the hills, 
was a reservoir of water, formerly a natural 
lake, but increased to many times its 
original size by a dam thrown across its 
throat. This reservoir was three and a 
half miles long, a mile wide, and in places 
‘over a hundred feet deep. The dam which 
held the water back was 110 feet high, 
90 fect thick at the base, and 20 feet thick 
at the top. Scattered along the valley were 
eight townships, the largest of which was 
Johnstown, at the lower end, which had 
about 25,000 inhabitants. 

Johnstown was one of the model towns of 
the United States. Its inhabitants were 
entirely dependent on the Cambria Iron 
Company, whose works stretched for a mile 
and a half along the ordinarily dry bed of 
the Conemaugh, and comprised a whole 
town of blast furnaces, steel mills, and 
rolling mills. For fifteen years there had 
‘been no labour troubles in Johnstown, and 
no failures among its business men, and it 
was probably the most prosperous and con- 
tented community in America. The houses 
in which the people lived were pointed to 
with pride by the industrial magnates of 
Pennsylvania, as examples of what Protec- 
tion did for the American working man ; 
and photographs of these model tenements 
were freely circulated during the recent 
Presidential contest, ranged side by side 
with carefully chosen specimens of the very 
wretchedest shanties, which the most im- 
provident of our drunkards are not ashamed 
to call their homes. The inhabitants of 
the model city were, however, very few of 
them of American birth; those of German, 
Irish, Welsh, and English extraction pre- 
dominated, with a few Swedes and French- 
men, so that the city’s destruction has 
‘caused perhaps even more family sorrow in 
Europe than in America. 

There had been heavy rains; the reser- 
voir was full to the brim ; and the sluices 
were not large enough to let by the water. 
‘The dam grew leaky, and in its lower por- 
tions jets of water began to appear and 
shoot straight out for yards. In vain 
warning was given that a disaster was 
imminent. The railway company issued 
notices in Johnstown that the valley was in 
danger, and the notices were looked upon 
as merely bids for business in carryin, 
additional passengers. One man—Daniel 
Periton his name—saw the dam giving way. 
Instantly he mounted his horse and, rove 
«down the valley giving the alarm. With 
the speed of the wind, in a ride excelling 
the ride of Paul Revere, he swept along 
the road, shouting the warning as he went. 
He stopped his gallop in the streets of 
Johnstown and shouted his message. But 
no one heeded him. In vain he tried to 
rouse the people, to assure them that he 
was not mad—that he was not a practical 
joker ; but all he received was incredulity. 

he people insulted and scoffed at him, 
and he left them to seek his own safety. 
He had stopped too long. Before he was 
far enough up the hillside the waters were 
upon him, and Johnstown had been wiped 
out of existence. 

A gap two hundred feet in width had 
broken in the dam. _ Through it the water 
leapt, seeming scarcely to touch the ground 
as it bounded down the valley. _Its front 
was like a solid wall twenty fect high, 
crashing, roaring, and carrying everything 
before it behind a cloud of dust and ‘spray. 
The houses tottered for a moment, rose, 
and crushed against each other like ege- 
shells. The first villages, Woodvale and 
Conemaugh, were wholly destroyed; at 


Johnstown, eighteen miles from the reser- - 


voir, the river rose thirty-six feet in five 
minutes. In an hour the reservoir was 
empty. 


When the wave reached the railway 
bridge it struck with a great noise, but the 
solid structure did not give, and instantly 
became a mighty dam, shutting off the last 
hope from the submerged villages. A mass 
of wreckage sixty feet high piled up against 
it, and, keeping the water back, left the 
valley under a lake forty feet deep. The 
mass, nearly half an acre in extent, caught 
fire, and hundreds on rafts and roofs were 
swept into the flames to be slowly roasted 
to death, 

A goods train was at a signal-box await- 
ing orders. The engineer heard the boom- 
ing roar of the advancing wave two miles 
away up the valley. Shouting to the 
shunters to save themselves, he uncoupled 
his engine, and went off at full pressure. 
Looking behind him, he saw the signal- 
box, the train, the houses, the trees, and 
his comrades in one wild group thrown 
about in the water, which chased him and 
almost caught him before he could work up 
to such speed as to outrun the wave. But, 
fast as he was going, he only just held his 
own. On he went, with the wall of water 
roaring behind him until, as he turned into 
a curve, he found the line blocked! To 
slow, to leap, was the work of a few mo- 
ments. A friendly bush saved him. He 
was out of it in an instant, and at a run 
was up the hillside; and, when he turned 
to look, the engine and all had vanished 
beneath a foaming torrent. One man was 
saved ona telegraph pole, which had car- 
ried him twenty-three miles. A woman had 
been helped to a place of comparative safety 
beside him, and the whirling wires on 
another pole had caught in her hair and 
dragged her to death. One mother, who 
had been crushed against a roof by the 
rising waters, set her seven children afloat 
through the window on buoyant pieces of 
furniture. She had scarcely finished her 
task when the building collapsed, and yet 
she was the only one of the family to sur- 
vive. 

One house was lifted on the top of two 
others, and settled down between them so 
as to hang in the air, and had to be en- 
tered by a ladder. The trunk of a tree 
was driven like a lance through the hotel 
walls, and still remains there. Another 
house fell into a whirlpool, which carried it 
three times past the same spot, its owner 
on each return shouting to those who could 
not help him directions how he wished to 
be buried. 

A young man with two women was seen 
coming down the river on part of a floor. 
At the upper end of the bridge a rope was 
thrown to them, which they failed to catch. 
Between the two bridges the man was seen 
to point towards the older woman, who it is 
supposed was his mother, and to instruct 
her and her companion how to catch the 
rope which was being lowered from the 
other bridge. Down came the raft with a 
rush. The brave man stood with his arms 
round the two women. As they shot under 
the bridge he reached up and seized the 
repe, and was jerked violently away 
from the women, who failed to hold it. 
Seeing that they would not be rescued, he 
dropped back on the raft and floated down 
the river. The current drove them towards 
a bank, and the man seized a branch. He 
helped the two women into a tree, and heid 
on with his hands, with his feet resting on 
a pile of driftwood. A piece of wreckage 
struck the drift, sweeping it away, and he 
hung with his body in the water. Then 
more driftwood collected, and he got another 
footing. But farther up the river there 
was a crash, and a bridge fell and rode 
down on to the tree and washed it along, 
and the man and the women were hurled 
into the water and drowned. 

A beautiful girl came down on the roof 
of a building which was swung in near the 


shore. She screamed to the spectators 
save her, and one big, brawny fell 
walked as far into the river as he could. a 
shouted to her to try and guide herself 
shore with a bit of plank. She was a plucl 
girl, and stood upon the frail support 
evident obedience to the command. 
made two or three bold strokes, but t 
plank swerved and went under her. S 
tried to swim ashore, but in a few secon 
she was lost in the swirling water. 

Men and women in dozens, in pairs ai 
singly, children, boys big and little, 
smal. babies, were ere drowalng; rs 
ing, struggling, and fighting desperate 
for life. vo ‘men on a tiny raft shot in 
the swiftest f the current, cowerin 
and stolidly looking at the shores; betwe: 
them, dressed in white, and kneeling wi 
face turned heavenward, was a girl of s 
or seven years old. When she came op} 
site to the onlookers she turned her face 
them, and she was so close that they cou 
sce the big tears on her cheeks. The m 
on the shore shouted to her to keep up h 
courage, and she resumed her devout at 
tude and disappeared under the trees whi: 
grew on a point some distance below. “I 
you see that fringe of trees?” asked one 
the crowd, pointing to the place where ti 
little girl had gone out of sight. “We 
we saw scores of children swept in there. 
believe when the time comes they will fi 
almost a hundred bodies among tho 
bushes.” 

Nobody really knows how many perishe 
The borders of the valley were strewn wit 
dead bodies. In one ten-acre field sevent 
five were found. The bodies were cover 
with mud. Slimy ooze to several inches 
depth covered everything. The thrustir 
of acane into likely spots discovered mar 
a corpse. In an apparently empty field tl 
accidental displacement of a clump of ma 
disclosed a woman’s face. The workme 
having their attention directed to it, fou 
one hundred and thirty bodies in this or 
deposit. In many cases cards and oth: 
means of identification had been conspic 
ously and securely fastened by the unfo 
punate people who foresaw their inevitab 

late. 

After the flood there were men scoundre 
enough to rob the dead, and even to cut « 
the fingers for the sake of the rings. Son 
with their pockets full of fingers wei 
promptly lynched, and others were shot i 
the very act of robbery. 

The strength of the current was amazin; 
Three miles below Johnstown a d pian 
was found on the bank ininjureds It mu: 
lave been lifted on the crest of a wave an 
yently deposited. In another place wer 
two large boilers. A whole express trai 
was borne bodily away, and even the grea 
machinery of the ironworks was torn u 
and hurried along by the stream. A fe: 
things were picked up three hundred mile 
below Pittsburg, carried nearly four hur 
dred miles from the scene of the disaster. 

Amidst all these horrors there shone 
few bright examples of heroism that wi 
be remembered when the horrors are foi 

‘otten. And among these there is on 
instance of quiet devotion to duty worth 
of our sincerest admiration. In ‘the tel 
graph office a woman—Mrs. H. M. Uzle- 
was in charge. She sent through a me: 
save that the dam had burst; then si 
tried to send another, but the road wa 
blocked. Switching quickly to anothe 
system, she began to send word that th 
waters were rising around her, but th 
message broke off short in the middle, fo 
the office and all within it were swep 
aay by the flood. 
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THE BOY'S OWN FERNERY, WITH HINTS ABOUT ROCKERIES. 


eS look very nice in hanging baskets. 
The baskets themselves should be of 
ised, not copper, wire. After the 
is planted you must not forget to 
ater well, or all will be “love's labour 

i.” Many of the Adianta do well in 
cise baskets, and look lovely—the cunea- 
tm and candatum, for instance—while 
amongstthe spleenworts there is abundance 
wpiek and choose from, 

If you have a nice large hanging basket 
you might introduce a few flowers as well 
asthe ferns, just for sake of contrast; but 
once more 1 bid you beware of overcrowd- 


lag. 

Avery pretty effect is had sometimes in 
enntry gardens or lawns by sinking a piece 
c{the trank of an old tree some feet in the 
ground, leaving about three feet above the 
wil. The top is hollowed out deeply, and 
here, in suitable mould, is planted a large, 
pretty fern, while in holes made in the sides 
tiny ones can grow. Hollow, gnarled trees 
in paddocks and orchards ma: decorated 
ia the same way, only mind the lodger does 
wt kill the host. 

Mould for Ferns.—Wherever you grow 
tour ferns, whether out of doors, in pots, 
takets, or pockets of virgin cork, one thing 
aust not be lost sight of, namely, the fact 
that they are all thirsty souls, and there- 
ire must have .plenty of water and good 
‘iminaze. You want a sandy, porous, peaty 
kam, If it is only needed in small quanti- 
ties, perhaps it will be as well to have it 
tom the nursery for baskets and pots, etc. 
Now, peat, after all, is only decayed vege- 
uable matter, so that in well-decayed leaf- 
would we have by no means a bad substi- 
ute. Anywhere in the country urchins 
nay be found to gather you bags of leaves 
iva trifle, and these must be put away in 
a heap till they are in a fit state. The 
haves may be best got in woods—indeed, 
the mould itself can be found there under 
the freshly-fallen crop. Get the smaller, 
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softer leaves, if 
Do not make a deep heap, and turn fre- 
quently, watering well when required. In 
a year or less they will be decayed enough 
to pulverise. This leaf-mould is invaluable 
in gardens where flowers, etc., are grown. 
It is mixed with earth and silver sand to 
form a compost. If you are near the place 
where ferns grow in the wild, and can get 
a barrowful or two of the soil, it will be of 
much use. But get peat to mix with your 
compost if possible. 

Some other day, please our Editor, I may 
have something to say about garden pests, 
meanwhile watch to see that your ferns are 
not attacked by insects, Fumigate if you 
see any. Remember that ‘‘a stitch in time 
saves nine.” 

T could tell you a vast deal more about 
ferns did space only permit. If, however, 
I have in any way encouraged you to seek 
for further knowledge on your own account, 
I may consider that my ink and time to-day 
have not been wasted. 

Rockeries.—Nothing, I think, looks more 
charming than a well-arran; and well- 
situated garden rockery. Indeed, situation 
is half the battle. Any out-of-the-way place 
or corner will not do for such an object, you 
must have a certain amount of sun, a cer- 
tain amount of shade and shelter as well. 
If you were to ask a good gardener how and 
where to build your rockery he would most 
likely ask you the question, ‘‘ What are you 
going to grow on it?” Well, but some- 
times beggars cannot be choosers. You 
have perhaps only one place for it. Very 
well, up with it. 
to begin with, then pile up the earth and 
stuff of all sorts you mean to build it with. 
Have it reasonably high and wide, so that 
the plants you put in can send their roots 
well down and get decent foothold, else 
they will soon die. 

After you have 


t a good foundation 
and a fair height, 


id up with your peaty, 


Ease up your foundation | 


ossible, not the sticky. : 


sandy loam toa depth, for this is the 
principal part of the business, Then you 
can put down, or in, your stones, old roots, 
ete., to form pockets between, in which 
your favourites can grow, and over thich 
some of them may climb and crawl. The 
arrangement of this rockwork will prove 
whether or not you are an artist. I have 
seen very small rockeries that were posi- 
tively things of beauty, and others, with 
every convenience, that had no more taste 
or arrangement about them than a badly 
lashed-up hammock. If you are young you 
had better have a peep at some one else's 
rockery before you begin, and so carry away 
knowledge in your eye. 

You must not crowd nor crush too much ; 
remember that many ferns have very big 
roots, and that when they grow up they are 
apt to overshadow and blind their feebler 
bed-fellows. So you must keep a watch for 
fair play after you have planted your 
rockery. I have already told you what 
ferns do well in the garden rockery, but 
we must have flowers and mosses as well— 
sedums and saxifrages, London pride, 
money worts, auriculas, primulas—and, in 
fact, anything that will grow and show 
well. 

I want you, indeed, to have a good show 

all the year round, so you may have lobelias, 
and golden pyrethrum, and talips, hya- 
cinths, primroses, etc., in spring, while 
later on, here and there, you may stick in 
geraniums and other summer flowers. You 
can go on planting and transplanting all 
the year round, but the ferns and some 
Alpine things may be fixtures, and tall fox- 
gloves may rear their beautiful heads among 
these. 
Well, I have little more to say. Surely I 
have given suggestions enough. In conclu- 
sion, let me remind you to water well and 
gently, to renew your compost dressing now 
Bod then and to keep all clean and clear of 
weeds. 


OUR BRITISH DRAGON FLIES. 


By THE Rev. THEODORE Woop, F.E.S., 


Author of “Our British Sea Anemones,” “ British Bats,” etc., ete. 


Tis a great pity that Dragon Flies 
are such unsatisfactory creatures to 
collect, They are easy enough to catch, it 
Is tre; aad they have no scales to be 
tabbed off in the net, like a butterfly of a 
mth, which is decidedly a point in their 
favour; and they can be ‘‘set” with scarcely 
any ditticulty at all. But, with all these 
wlvantages, they have two fatal draw- 
lacks, “The first is that there are so very 
'ew of them. ‘There is a big fellow with 
*inss about four inches across, and 
4 yorgeously variegated blue-and-green 
‘sly; and there is another, rather smaller 
ant stouter, which always looks as if it 
‘ul been sat upon, and whose solitary hue 
+a bilious yellow; and there is a third, 
smaller still, with an abdomen of a brick- 
‘ut red ; and there are two or three of the 
slender and graceful Demoiselles, some 
¥ith wings beautifully marbled with black, 
sthets entirely plain. And when one has 
spared these, which are generally to be 
wand 
hardly anything more, in most localities, 
\% te done with dragon flies at all. For, 


in one’s first season, there is really | 


| 
i 


though there are other British species, 
they are either rare or local, and only to be 
met with by the favoured few. 

The second drawback is that, when set 
and placed in the collection, dragon flies 
will fade. They are even worse in this 
respect than the Emerald Moths them- 
selves. It is useless to keep them in the 
dark. Only a very few days after they 
are killed, the once brilliant colours are 
gone for ever, and the most beautiful of all 


| Our species becomes but a dull and colour- 


less object, hardly to be recognised for the 
exquisite creature it was when alive. 

So dragon flies, unless one is very enthu- 
siastic indeed upon the subject, are hardiy 
creatures to collect. But, if they have 
their drawbacks in one way, they have 
their advantages in another, for, of all our 
British insects, they are perhaps the most 
suitable to be kept as pets. Not so much 
when they are perfect dragon flies as when 
they are only grubs. The dragon fly him- 
self wants about a square mile of country 
to roam over, and is not at alla satis- 
factory creature to keep in captivity. But 


you can keep half a dozen or more grubs 
with scarcely any trouble, and all that you 
will want for their accommodation will be a 
tolerably large vessel—such as an oJd aqua- 
rium, or a good-sized gold-fish globe—and 
liberal ideas on the subject of food. For, 
if you ever keep them waiting for a meal-— 
and dragon-fly grubs are always hungry— 
your pets will settle the matter for them- 
selves by feeding upon one another, and all 
that you will find when you come to look 
at them will be a lot of odd legs lying seat- 
tered about, and one grub looking rather 
fatter than usual! So never let them be 
without food, just for fear of a little acci- 
dent of this nature. 

Now, hew are dragon-fly grubs to be 
procured? Well, that matter is a very 
simple one. Make a small fishing-net, 
such as that which one uses for collecting 
water-beetles, fasten a string handle to a 
good-sized glass bottle, and go off to the 
nearest weedy pond. Fill your bottle with 
water, in readiness for the expected cap- 
tives, and then work your 1¢t backwards 
and forwards underneath tha weed-masses 
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near the edge of the pond. Then examine 
the contents, and you will probably find a 
few long, narrow, dull olive-green creatures 
struggling to set themselves tree, each with | 
a sharp horny point at the end of its tail. 
These are dragon-fly grubs. Put as many 
as you Wish to keep in your bottle, return 
the rest to their native waters, and then 
lose no time in transferring your captives 
to the vessel which you have prepared 
for their reception. By way of tood you 
can. give them either other insects, espe- 
cially those which live in the water, or 
scraps of uncooked meat. I haye mostly 
fed my own grubs upon the latter, and 
very odd it was sometimes to see half a 
dozen of them hard at work upon the same 
morsel, their long bodies radiating on all 
sides like those circular watch-keys which 
at one time were so commonly hawked 
about the streets of London at the mode- 
rate price of one penny apiece. And it was 
also astonishing to find how very soon they 
demolished such a morsel, leaving nothing 
but a few floating fragments from which al 
the goodness had been extracted. 

This voracity, by the way, is character- 
istic of the insect throughout its whole life, 
and the perfect dragon fly is never tired of 
eating, never weary of hawking for prey. 
Apropos of this fact there is a story which, 
were it not related by a well-known autho- 
rity, we should find it hard to believe, and 
which illustrates the insatiable appetite of 
the insect in a very remarkable manner. A 
certain entomologist, while looking out for 
butterflies, saw a dragon fly flitting past, 
struck at it, and succeeded in capturing it ; 
but, in so doing, he managed to knock off 
its body with the rim of his net. One 
would naturally imagine that an injury 
such as this would have been too much for 
the insect, and that, deprived of its whole 
abdomen, it would almost instantly expire. 
But the dragon fly in question had no idea 
of doing anything of the sort. His captor 
took him up by the wings, thinking him to 
be dead, and was surprised to find him 
very lively indeed, opening and shutting 
his mouth as though quite ready for some- 
thing toeat. So, still holding him by the 
wings, he captured a fly and presented it 
to him. In a few moments it was gone, 
the dragon fly’s appetite seeming quite 
uninjured; whereupon another fly was 
offered, with precisely the same result. 

Now of course the injured insect had no 
longer any stomach into which to put his 
food after eating it; so his capacity for 
eating was simply unlimited. He was, 
indeed, very much in the position of Baron 
Munchansen’s famous horse, which, having 
had a little accident with a portcullis, got 
sliced in two, and, attempting shortly 
afterwards to quench its thirst at a pond, 
finished off nearly the whole of the con- 
tents without producing the desired result ; 
for, of course, as fast as it drank, the 
water flowed away in a stream behind. 
Just the same was the case with the 
dragon fly, except that the stream was a 
stream of fly, and not of water. As fast 
as his captor presented him with flies, so 
fast he devoured them, and finally, after 

lishing off a couple of dozen or so, he 
Fnished up the feast by eating his own 
severed body ! 

Now it is obvious that the appetite of a 
creature which can eat with so much gusto 
immediately after being divided in twain 
must be tolerably keen; and so also is 
that of the grub. The insect is always 
eating. All aay long, and all night too, 
most likely, it is engaged in capturing, 
killing, and devouring its victims; the tiger 
of the water then, just as it is afterwards 
the tiger of the air. And there are very few 
indeed of its fellow-dwellers in the pond 
which it cannot easily overcome. Even 


the sticklebacks and the newts cannot 


escape from it, for it comes up so silently 
that they do not notice its approach, and 
before they are aware of its presence the 
deadly jaws are fixed in their flesh, Only 
the larger water-beetles, in their coats of 
horny mail, are secure from its attacks; 
and they are rather apt to turn the tables, 
and feed upon the dragon-fly larva. 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence, 


8. J. Setwyn.—1. Thanks for your note that Eton 
now has 970 boys. 2. The Dukedom of Norfolk 
dates from 1483, the Earldom of Arundel from 
1139, and that is the oldest Howard title. 3. 
“From Powder Monkey to Admiral” was in the 
first volume, long since out of print. The story 
has been reprinted in book ferm, price 5s., by 
Ponta Hodder and Stoughton, of Paternoster 

ow. 


Licut Bve.—A racing eight-oar is from 55 feet to 
56 feet long and 26 inches or 27 inches wide. 


JACK LEWELLYN.—A fives court should be about 
15 feet wide by 20 feet long, measuring from the 
wall. The floor is best of asphalte, but any smooth 
floor will do; and the cost depends so much on 
local circumstances that an estimate is impossible. 


AN APPRENTICE.—Try Badenoch’s “Art of Letter 
Painting made Easy,” price 1s., and Delamotte’s 
«Examples of Modern Alphabets,” price 2s. 6d., 
both published by Lockwood and Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.c. 


G. NEWSHAM.—1. The articles will be reprinted in 
the Bookshelf Series, 2. Neison’s ‘‘ Boat-building 
for Amateurs,” revised by Dixon Kemp, price 


K, J.—Mr, T. B, Reed’s stories in the Boy’s OWN 
PAPER have been the Parkhurst series in the first 
and second volumes, ‘‘ The Adventures of a 
Guinea Watch,” ‘‘ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” 
“My Friend Smith,” ‘The Willoughby Captain: 
“ Reginald Cruden,” ‘A Dog with a Bad Name,” 
“ The Master of the Shell,” and ‘Sir Ludar.” 


W. BARNET?.—The quickest way to clean the inside 
of a bugle is with a little dilute oil of vitriol and 
some brickdust, which should be well cleaned away 
when done with, 


H.C. REID.—The best book on rowing is “ Boating” 
in the Badminton Series, published by Longmans 
and Co. It costs 10s. 6d. 


G. E. LEx.—Nominations for bank clerkships are 
always given by the governors or directors. The 
exaniinations are in most instances mere matters 
of form, but they always include interest, dis- 
count, and practice. 


TEMALCHUs.—1. A Bermuda stamp with Gibraltar 
printed over it should be put with the Gibraltar 
ones, as it was evidently used to pay the postage 
from Gibraltar, not Bermuda. 2. It may have 
come from Guiana, What said the postmark? 


H. B. P.—Your best plan is to buy the volume 
through which the information is scattered, and 
get your apparatus ready made. 


N, 


DICKEY Birp.—l. Wings of insects do very welK 
moututed dry, aud seed vessels and suchlike veget- 
able subjects’ make good slides ; but for good work 
with the microscope you must learn to mount beth 
in balsam and glycerine. 2. Dust the bird over 
with sulphur. Give the cote a good cleaning out, 
wash it with carbolic soap, and whitewash it, 


DRAUGHTSMAN.—One of the best of the moderate- 
priced books is Thearle’s ‘‘ Nava) Architecture,” 
with plates, in the series published by Collins aud. 
Co., of Glasgow and London. 


W. Ho.—The plate of British Birds was in the part 
for June, 1882, but it is now out of print in part 
form. It is in the fourth volume, of which only a 
few copies are left. . 


VIOLET.—1. Malvina was the daughter of Toscar 
and the betrothed of Oscar, who was the son of 
Ossian that Cairbar slew. For all of whom see 
Macpherson’s “Ossian.” Medora was one of the 

Byronic heroines. She was the wife of Conrad, 
who died when her husband was in captivity. See 
“The Corsair” and “Lara.” 2. Who first said 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness” is not known. 
Matthew Henry the commentator used to have the 
credit of inventing the phrase, but “ prior pub- 
lication” has destroyed his claim. It was doubt- 
less a popular proverb in Tudor times. 3 The 
only way to prevent the skin growing up the naila 
is to brush it back with the nail-brush every time 
you wash, 


E. PrTMaN.—There are no admissions now to the 
Indian Navy. ‘The service is merely a survival. 


ReENzop.—Pr’ythee is a contraction for “ pray thee.” 


A DESPERATE POET.—-‘ But still we take no notice 
though they are on Death's rim!” What is 
“Death's rim"? Is it the only rhyme to dim yon 
could find? We do not remember to have heard 
it before. Your imagination must be somewhat 
remarkable. You only want two things to be a 
poet—sense and sound—aud at preseut you have 
neither. 


Poss.—What is thunder? The noise you hear or 
the noise that is made? No flash of electricity 
can take place without a noise of some sort, but 
whether you hear it or not is auother matter. 


©. G. W. B.—Cricket-bats should be oiled with raw 
linseed oil, and they should be lightly oiled once a 
week, ‘The best plan is to clean them with an oily 
rag after every time you have played with them. 
If you put too much oil they will get dull and 
sodden. Get “Cricket,” price 28., in our Book- 
shelf Series. 


SHIPWRIGHT.—We have frequently explained that 
the depth of a boat depends on its breadth. If 
you have a narrow boat you must have a deep one, 
if you have a broad boat you must have a shallow 
one. It is therefore impossible to answer you. 
The dimensions of the spars depend on the rig 
you adopt, and of that you say nothing. Your 
best plan would be to get Grosvenor’s “ Model 
Yachts and Boats,” price 5., published by L. U. 
Gill, 170, Strand, w.c. 


CIRcE (Montreal).—Change your paint. Coat your 
boat with unti-fouling composition, which you cap 
obtain of any colour. 


F. C. HAWKER.—Speaking generally, a city is a town 
in which a bishop has his headquarters. But there 
are exceptions, Westminster is a city, though it 
has no bishop. 


C. C. ANTHONY.—Make a wooden pattern of your 
keel. Then take a mould from that in sand, plaster- 
of-Paris, or wood, remembering to put’ wooden 
pegs in where the screw holes are to come. Then 
pour in the lead, and when cold bore through the 
screw holes, and, using long thin screws, fix the 
keel on to the boat. 


GEoRGE and “SEAWEED.”—We had a series of articles 
on Seaweed Collecting in our first volume which 
we intend reprinting in the Bcokshelf Series. 
‘Lhere is a shilling book on Seaweeds published by 
F. Warne and Co. 


Corns. —The quarter-guinea, if in good preservation, 
might fetch a sovereign, but such things have no 
fixed value. Spink aud Son, of Gracechurch Street, 
are buyers of gold and silver coins. 


J. Popg.—1. Southward’s “Modern Printer,” pub- 
lished at the Printers’ Register Office. ‘2. The 
trombone is a more difficult instrument to play 
well than the cornet. 3. Improve your general 
state of health. It is notalocal affection, 4. Yes. 
5, There have been several articles on Graph 
Making. 6. Most of the indexes are out of print. 


STABLE RAT.—1. Armatage ‘‘On the Horse” is the 
best general book. There is no good cheap book 
on the subject. 2. A little oil of vitriol, not tuo 
strong. 


K. M. H. Y.—Apply to the Secretary, Londom Hos- 
pital, Whitechapel Road, E. 


A. B. P.—Try Mallet’s ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,” and 
almost every book on Early German and Norse 
literature. In fact the authorities and the relics 
are too numerous to mention. 


AN INQUIRER.—We would advise you not to build a 
coble. It is not a sort of boat suited for experi- 
ment, You will probably find something to help 
you in Dixon Kemp's ‘' Yacht and Boat Sailing.” 
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SIR LUDAR: 
A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS 
OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 
By TaALsor Barnes REED, 

Author of “The Master of the Shell.” A Dog 


with a Bad Name,” “The Fifth Form at 
St. Domitnic's,” etc., ete. 


“I saw his hands cast wildly up.” 


TAX 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—HOW CAPTAIN MERRIMAN CAME AND WENT BETWIXT ME AND THE LIGHT. 


0”. speed did not last long, for very 
soon the hard road turned off to 


the coast; whereas I, being chary even ; 


of minutes, resolved to strike inland 
and make direct for the Bann. 

I was a fool for my pains, as I 
presently found; for we were soon 
crawling and  flounderin; among 
thickets and morasses like blind men. 

Add to this that the weather grew 
boisterous and stormy, that our provi- 
sions were sunk very Yow, that now and 


again we were set upon by the clans- , 


men of the Glyns (who, for all the 
truce, hated England with all their 
hearts), and you may guess if we made 
quick progress. 

At length we captured a countryman 
who, to save his neck, offered to guide 
us out into the Route country, where 
Castleroe was. But ten precious days 
had been lost us in that journey; 
during which, who was to say what evil 
might not be befalling those two help- 
less maids ? 

Twas a dark evening when at last we 


swam the river and rode to the gate of - 


Turlogh’s house. 

Lights were moving in the courtyard. 
There was a noise of horses standing, 
and of men calling toone another. Even 
the sentry at the gate was not at his 
post to challenge us, and we rode in 
almost unobserved. 

“Where is your captain?” demanded 
I, dismounting, and addressing a fellow 
who stood busily harnessing his horse. 

He looked round, and, seeing a 
stranger, dropped his saddle and 
shouted : 

“Here they be at last! Tell the Cap- 
tain.” - 

Presently, as I waited, scarcely 
knowing what to make of it, Captain 
Merriman himself came up. And at 
sight of him ’twas all I could do to hold 
my hand from my sword. 

e ordered lights to be fetched, and 
when they came, said : 

“So you are here at last, sirrah? On 
my word, I know not what Tom Price 
calls nimble men; but I could have 
walked as far on foot in the time. Come, 
who is your leader? Let me see your 


papers. 

stood forth and handed him Tom’s 
letter, whereby the captain was to know 
we were the good men and true he was 
in_ need of. Te eyed me keenly, and 
said : 

“Had you come an hour later, you 
would have had a longer ride still, for 
we are even now setting out westward. 
Nevertheless, laggards as you be, you 
are come in g time. Harkee, you,” 
said he, beckoning me aside, “a word 
in your ear.” 

was ready to make anend of the 
villain then and there; for I smelt 
falsehood and mischief in every word he 
spoke. But I waited to let him say his 
say out first. There was little fear in 


the dark night, and the unsteady flare * 


of the torches, of his guessing to whom 
he spoke. 

“I require you and your men to stay 
here,” said he, “to guard this place. Tom 
Price tells me you are a trusty fellow, 
that understands his business and asks 


no questions—which is well. In this 
house are two fair maidens, who, when 
we leave, will have no other protector 
but you and your men. Now, then, I 
bid you guard them close. Let no one 
in to them, and see they go not out. 
They are my captives, and but for this 
miserable war I should not be leavin; 
the charge of them to a stranger. Hold 
no talk with them, and, if they be 
riotous, lock them fast in their cham- 
bers. So soon as I have shown myself 
to the Lord Deputy I shal] return ; or 
I may send you word to bring the 
maids to me. Remember, hands off; 
and if you serve me well in this, I may 
perchance—for they are both fair—” 

“T understand you, Captain. Depend 
onme.” . 

“Thanks, good fellow,” said he, not 
heeding my troubied voice. “ We shall 
meet again soon. And, by the way, see 
specially that a certain hare-brained 
poetic fool and a swaggering bully, his 
companion, come not near the place. If 
you catch them, you will do well to 

ang themon the gate. And now, fare- 
well. Your hand on this.” 

I gave him such a grip that he well- 
nigh danced with pain, and let him go. 

I was in a state of wild tumult. 
Within those very walls then, uncon- 
scious of all that came and went, lay 
the two sweet maids for whose sake I 
had travelled thus far from London. 
And this villain was even now leaving 
me to guard them, while he went to 
show himself to my Lord Deputy ! 
Twas more like a dream of g for- 
tune than real fact; and I dreaded 
every moment to find myself awake 
with all my hopes vanished. 

But no! The Captain and his men 
went to horse, and presently the order 
was given to march out. 

“Farewell!” cried he to me as he rode 
forth ; “be trusty and vigilant. Draw 
up the gate after we be gone, for there 
are rogues in_ plenty about. 
ineet again. Meanwhile, when you see 
my angel, tell her L left in tears, breath- 
ing her name. Ha! ha!” And he 
spurred off gaily. 

I stood stockstill, I know not how 


long, till the sound of the hoofs had | 


clattered away into silence, and the 
voices were lost in the gentle moaning 
of the night wind among the trees. 
Then I turned and glanced up at the 
house. All was dark; 
flickered, nor was there aught to show 
behind which of these windows slum- 
bered my sweet Jeannette or her fair 
mistress. 

“Sleep on for to-night, dear hearts,” 
said I. “To-morrow by this time ye 
shall be safe for ever from the talons of 
yon hawk.” 

Then, bidding my men draw up the 
gate and dispose themselves for the 
night, I took up my post by the door, 
and waited impatiently for morning. 

My men were soon snoring, for we 
had travelled hard and long. But slee; 
was never further from my eyes. As 
sat there, listening to the rising wind 
in the trees, and the rush of the river 
below. with now and again the wail of 


| to hate the darkness. Despite the fair 
innocents who slumbered within, and 
the sturdy rogues who slept without, 
the loneliness of the place took hold 
upon me, and made me uneasy and 
anxious. Once I thought I heard re- 
turning footsteps without, and rushed 
to the gate. But it was only a creakin; 
of the trees. Another time I seemed 


j to hear a calling from within, and 


sprang wildly to the door. But it was 
only a hoot-owl. And when the leaves 
tapped on the window above, I looked 
up, expecting a face to appear there. 
And when a Forse in the stable whin- 
nied, I imagined it the mocking laugh- 
ter of a troop of traitors left behind to 


' rob me of my trust. 


We shall . 


not a light | 


| 


\ 
| fell from my hands, and 
| 


At length I grew so restless and weary 
of waiting that I determined to delay 
no longer, but enter the house. 

As I stood a moment at the door, 
hesitating, the wind suddenly dropped, 
and there fell a silence on the place 
which made me shudder, and tempted 
' me after all to await the dawn. but, 
with a mighty effort, I gathered up my 
courage, and, laughing at my qualms, 
pushed the door. 

It was not even shut-to, so that, 
piving way unexpectedly under in 

hand, I stumbled heavily into the hall. 
-As I did so, I struck my face against 
something icy cold. 

In the darkness [ could see nothing ; 
but I felt. the thing swing away from 
my touch; and before I could step back, 
or put out my hand, it returned and 
struck me once more, harder than be- 
fore. I clutched at it wildly; then, 
with a gasp, flung it from me, an 
rushed, shouting to ny men, into the 
open air, 

For what had touched my face was 
the hand of a dead man! 

It seemed an age before, amongst us 
all, we could strike light enough to 
kindle a torch. Then, shuddering in 
every limb, I returned to the house. 

There, just within the open door, 
from a beam in the hall roof, hung a 
corpse, still swinging slowly to and fro. 
And when I held up the torch to look 
at his face, there leered down upon me 
the eyes of my old fellow ’prentice, 
Peter Stoupe! At the sight the torch 
reeled_back 
into my comrades’ arms, stark and cold 
well-nigh as the corpse itself. Then 
there came upon me, with a rush, an 
inkling of what all this meant. I seized 
the light again, and dashed past the 
hall and up the staircase. Every room 
was still and empty as death. We 
searched every nook and corner, and 
called aloud, till the place rang with 
our shouts. The only occupant. of Tur- 
logh Luinech O’Neill's house was that 
lonely corpse swinging in the hall. 

Now all the truth dawned upon me, 
as if I had read it in a book. Peter, 
little as I dreamed it, had both known 
me and guessed my errand. He had 
overheard: enough to know where the 
Captain was, and how he might revenge 
himself on me. He had contrived te 
slip away at Knockfergus, and, being 
better guided than we, had reach 


a sea-bird crying out seaward, I grew | Castleroe in time to warn the villain of 
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zy coming. Whether he lent his hand 
tthe carrying off of the two maids, 
washard to say. But it seemed plain 
that, at the first warning, they had 
‘rencarried off, and that the Captain 
that night had ridden away, not to 
‘ave them behind, but to make good 
tis possession of them elsewhere. Why 
Yeter should be left hanging thus ’twas 
wot bard to guess. He never played 
sight, even in villainy, and doubtless 
fal ven the Captain reason to desire 
ne shortest way to be rid of him. As 
ime, thanks to Peter, the villain had 
known me through my disguise, and 
vrily he had had his revenge on me 
this night. 

While I speculated thus, I wandered 
‘o and fro in the house like a man dis- 
taught, till presently my . footsteps 
trought me back to a little chamber at 
‘he end of the lon; passage into which 
Thad scarce dared peep before. The 
dawn had already begun to chase the 
right away, and was flooding the room 
uth a flush of light that suited its 
suredness better than my flaring torch. 
~T left that without and entered in 
the twilight. 

Allwas in the sweet confusion of a 
hamber whose owner expects to return 
it anon. The bed had not been 
turbed since it was last settled. 
laiment lay scattered here and there. 
(nthe table lay a book open, and be- 
ale ita jewel. What moved me most 
aisa little searf, which lay for a cover- 
-t over the pillow on the bed. For it 

a the selfsame scarf I had once seen 
‘adar fasten round the maiden’s neck 
‘hat night she took the helm beside him 
board the Miséricorde. 

Idurst touch nothing I saw, yet that 
‘ugle glance roused fires within me. 
How could mortal man stand thus and 
tot be stirred ? 

I passed on softly into the tiny 
chamber beyond. 

There the air was fragrant with the 
sent of a sprig of honeysuckle that lay 
yet anwithered in the window. Onthe 
‘oor lay scattered a few papers, written 
‘anotable poetic hand, and addressed 
~3 I could not but read—* To one who 
tade the poet give o'er his singing,” or 
“To the it moon, handmaiden to the 
zbrious sun,” or in such wise. On a 
chair was another paper half written, 
anl beside it a pen: “Humphrey,” it 
aid, in Jeannette’s loved hand — 
“Humphrey, come over and help ——” 
ene the pen had hastily ceased its 
ork. 

This mute appeal, lying thus to greet 
x, roused the whole man in every 
pulse of my body. I seized the paper 
ny hands and kissed it, and then, 
facing both it and the maiden’s scarf 
ra my m, I dashed from the room 
‘ith drawn sword and called my men 
‘9 horse. 

“To horse!” I cried ; “and ride as 
rou never rode before, men, for I vow I 
sill not quit this saddle till I find the 
‘ulture who has robbed me of my 
dearest. jewel !” 

_ They ‘obeyed quickly and cheerily, 
tr the horror of that night had given 
them enough and to spare of Castleroe. 

A mile through the forest road was a 
*oolman’s hut, whose master looked 
out curiously to see us pass. It seemed 
‘ome worth while, being the first man 


we had met, to question him. So I 
ordered a halt. 

“You are an O'Neill 1” said I. 

“Who told you so?” growled he in 
Trish ; and I guessed from the look of 
him that he was the man I wanted. 

I signalled to two of my men to dis- 
mount and seize him. 

“Now,” said I, fumbling for my pistol, 
“time presses. Tell me which way the 
O'Neill has gone?” 

“ How do I know 2” said he. 

I cocked my pistol and laid it across 
my saddle. 

“He went to Dublin a month since,” 
said the fellow, quickly. 

“ And the English captain ?” 

He growled, and said, “He passed 
here last night for Tyrone’s county.” 

“And the Lady Rose O’Neill and 
her maid—who carried them off, and 
when?” . 

He paused, and looked doggedly at me. 

I raised my pistol and laid it at his 
head. 

“Two days since they rode hence 
under escort of three of the captain’s 
men.” 

“ And whither went they ?” 

“The Captain knows. Follow him, 
and you shall find them.” 

“Look you here!” said I; “if what 
you say be true, you shall have your 
life. If not—” 

“T’m no liar!” said he ; “and I hate 
the English !” 

“Then,” said I, “help me and my 
men to save your chief's daughter, and 
cry quits with yonder Captain.” 

He pricked up his ears at that. 

“T know no more than I have told 
you,” answered he. “He is gone to 
Tyrone’s county, and the maids have 
been carried thither before him. I will 
guide you so far.” 

Without more words he came, spring- 
ing at our sides over the heather and 
along the mountain paths: at a pace 
that put our nags toshame. 
to follow the tracks of the soldiers on 
the wet ground, and once, towards even- 
ing, as we mounted a tall ridge, I fancied 
I could descry on the crest opposite 
some figures that moved. 

At our first halting-place, where we 
paused but to give our horses and our- 
selves a hasty meal, we heard that about 
midday certain English soldiers had 
passed the place at full gallop. And 
two days back, as night fell, some tra- 
vellers, amongst whom rode two women, 
had likewise furried by, westward. 

With news such as this we could 
scarce afford our weary horses the rest 
they needed before we set forth again. 
Our guide led us down a steep track 
into the valley, and then, striking 
straight across, we toiled up the moun- 
tain path which ascended the high ridge 
opposite. 

e checked our pace as we neared 
the top, advising us to await daylight 
for the descent. 

When at length at our backs rose the 
glorious sun over the eastern hills, 
flashing his light past us into the 
valley below, we saw stretched out a 
great plain like a map, through which 
the windings of a river sparkled ; while 
beyond rose another ridge of hills higher 
still than that on which we stood. 

Our guide beckoned us to a place 
whence we could look out without 


Twas easy | 


being exposed to the view of anyone 
in the valley. For awhile we searched 
the plain in vain. Only a few herds 
drove their cattle afield, and now and 
then the sharp bark of a dog broke the 
stillness. At length, on the slope of the 
hill opposite, we saw a flock of sheep 
break suddenly into panic flight, and 
there appeare: Srawine up the ascent 
a body of horsemen, who, by the ocea- 
sional glancing of the sun upon ‘steel, 
we knew to be soldiers. 

Whether they were the troop we 
sought, and whether amongst them 
they carried the captive maidens, ‘twas 
too far to determine. But at sight of 
them we plunged with new hope to- 
wards the valley. 

Half way down, in a wood, we found 
a wounded trooper prone on the ground 
and gasping for breath, while beside 
him grazed his horse. He was bleeding 
from his side, and too faint to turn his 
head as we came up. 

Our guide started as he saw him, and 
whispered, “This is one of Merriman’s 
men.” 

I knelt beside him and tried, in my 
clumsy way. to bind his wound and help 
him back to life. But twas plain we 
were all too late for that. He lay gasp- 
ing in my arms, his eyes, already glazed, 
looking vacantly skyward, and his arms 
feebly ‘tossing in his battle for breath. 
Twas no time for questions. I ventured 
but one: 

“Where is O’Neill’s daughter?” I 
asked in his ear. 

He turned his head and stopped his 
panting for a moment. 

“T could not save her!” he 
“Merrim—” and here he fell 
my arms, a dead man. 

We covered him hastily with the 
fallen leaves, and, taking his-horse for 
our guide’s use, spurred grimly on. 

There was nodoubt now. The villain’s 
plot had succeeded only too well, and 
the fair innocents were already de- 
livered over to his clutches. 

At a little cluster of houses in the 
valley we halted a moment longer. 

“Has a troop passed this way?” 
asked our guide of a cowherd. 

“Surely,” said he, “they will scarce 
be over the hill by now.” 

“Carried they two women in their 
company ?” 

He laughed, and said, “No.” 

We looked blank at one another. The 
fellow seemed to speale true, yet his 
story agreed not with that of the dying 
man. 

There was naught but to spur on, and 
by all means come level with the villain, 
wherever he was, 

As we comnenced the steep ascent 
we could discern the moving figures of 
horsemen on the skyline above—as it 
seemed tc us—in two bands, one of which 
suddenly disappeared on the other side, 
while the other, numbering some half 
dozen men, made southward along the 
ridge. As we came higher we saw these 
last still there, moving hurriedly to and 
fro, as though seeking what they found 
not. It could hardly be us they looked 
for, for their faces were set southward ; 
nor was it till we came within a mile of 
where they stood that they turned and 


asped ; 
DacK In 


suddenly perceived us. Then they, too, 
vanished below the skyline, and we lost 
them. 
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By the time we reached the ridge-top 
the first party was clattering far down 
the plain, raising a cloud of dust at 
their heels, and, as it seemed, pushing 
on with all speed to their journey’s 
end. 

Of the other party for a while we saw 
nothing, till bioeently our guide pointed 
to them as they stole from out a wood 
below us and suddenly broke into a 
canter in a southward direction. 

It seemed to us their desire was, by 
doubling on their track, to regain once 
more the ridge on which we had tirst 
discovered them. Whereupon, smelling 
mischief, I called to my men, and, turn- 
ing after them, gave chase. 

‘Twas a fool’s errand! For, whatever 
their purpose had been, they abandoned 
it, and half an hour later we spied them 
striking westward once more, as if in 
haste to overtake their fellows. So near 
upon them were we by this time that 
not only could we count their number, 
which was seven, but could spy the 
feather on their _leader’s hat, by which 
I knew for certain that this was indeed 
the man I sought. For an hour and 
more we followed close on his heels, 
sighting him now, missing him now, and 
neither nearer nor further for all our 
riding. 

At last, towards afternoon, when, 
after swimming a strong river and 
skirting a town, we already stood, as 
our guide told us, in Tyrone’s county, 
we could see the party suddenly halt 
and hold a hurried parley. The result 
was that while the leader rode on, his 
six men stood, and, spreading them- 
selves across the road, waited for us. 
Twas a spot not ill chosen for standing 
at bay. For on either side of the steep 
track, the land fell away in desolate bog 
on which we scarce dare venture; so 
that there was naught to do but either 
fall back ourselves or come face to face 
with those who stood in the way. 

“Men,” said I, “for me there is but 
one goal, and that is yonder flying vil- 
lain. I keep my sword for him. Look 
you well to the others. They must not 
hinder me.” 

And before the lurkers had time to 
prepare for our coming, we charged in 
upon them full tilt, and I, slashing 
right and left, cut my way to the far 
side, while those who followed me held 
them there in hand-to-hand tight. ~ 

How that battle betwixt Englishmen 
and Englishmen sped I know not, for 
before it was at an end I was a mile on 
the road, with my prey little further 
beyond. Yet, to my woe, I perceived 
him to be better mounted than I, and 
better acquainted with the roads. So 
that every hour the distance betwixt us 
widened, till at last, when night fell, 
I could see him disappear, with a de- 
fiant wave of his hand, over a hill well- 
nigh a league ahead. 

know not how my wearied horse 
ever carried me that night ; but when 
at sunrise I staggered into the yard of 
a wayside farm, he sank dead-beat be- 
neath me. Therefore my vaunted boast 
not to quit my saddle till I had met my 
man went the way of other boasts, and 
came to the ground too. 

The lad who came out of the barn to 
me told me that an hour since a soldier 
had gone through at a hand’s pace 
ard for the coast, where already, it 


was suid, the Spaniard had landed and 
was devouring the land like locusts. Of 
women, either to-day or for many aday, 
he had seen or heard nothing. 

My faithful beast was too feeble, even 
after a halt, to carry me further, and I 
had perforce to proceed on foot. My 


one hope was that ere long the Captain: 


might find himself in a like plight. But 
that was not to be for many an hour 
yet. 

Towards night the wind, which had 
been blowing in gusts over the hilltops 
and along the valleys, gathered into a 
fale, and in it I could hear the distant 

oom of surf on an iron-bound coast. 
Ever and again I met country folk 
hurrying inland, with now and then a 
soldier in their company. And once, as 
I passed a lonely moor, there slunk past 
me a fellow who, by his swarthy face 
and black flashing eyes, I knew to be a 
Spaniard. 

As hour passed hour through the 
night the storm raged fiercer, till pre- 
sently I could scarce make head against 
it, and sank for an hour on the turf, 
hoping only that this weariness might 
befall mine enemy also. 

When at dawn I struggled to the 
hilltop and looked out fareaded to 
tind him vanished. But no! He stag- 
gered on scarce a furlong ahead of me 

lown towards the valley. 

‘Twas a narrow valley, with aswampy 
tract below, and rising again sharply 
to the hill opposite. Halt way alon, 
that hill, through a narrow gap, £ 
standing on higher ground, could catch 
a glimpse of the grey ocean beyond, 
sending its white horses in on the land, 
and moaning with a cry that mingled 
dismally with the rush of the wind. 
Surely our long journey was near its 
end now ! 

Looking again towards the gap, I 
perceived—-what my enemy below must 

ave missed—the form of a man who 
stood there, motionless, clear out against 
the sky, with his back on meas he gazed 
seaward. He was too far off for me to 
see if he were a soldier or only a pea- 
sant. Yet I renember marking that he 
was great of stature ; and as he stood 
there, with his hair floating in the wind, 
he seemed some image of a giant god 
set there to stand sentinel and brood 
over the wild landscape. 

Then, as the sun broke out from 
behind the sweeping clouds, it flashed 
on a sword in his hand, and I concluded 
this must be an English soldier placed 
there to keep the road inland against 
the invading Spaniard. 

Twas a fine post of defence, verily, 
for, looking round, I perceived that the 
hills on every hand seemed to close in 
and stand like the walls of a basin, 
with no outlet save the crest on which 
I stood on the one hand, and the gap 
where he stood on the other ; while be- 
twixt us stretched the moist plain, 
across which the Captain was even now 
spurring. 

So intent had I been on the solitary 
sentinel, and the strange form of this 
wild hollow, that I had forgot for a 
moment my quest. But I remembered 
it as the sun suddenly fell on the form 
of my enemy labouring heavily through 
the swamp below. 

A sudden fierceness seized me as I 
flung myself forward in pursuit ; I 


I can remember seeing the form of 
the soldier in the gap turn quickly and 
look my way. Next moment there rose, 
below me, a yell; and I stood where | 
was, like a man petrified. 

For the Captain, having spurred _his 
jaded steed some way into the hog, 
reined up suddenly, and tried to turn 
back. The horse’s legs were already 
sunk to the knees, and in its struggle 
to get clear it plunged yet a yard or 
two further towards the middle. Then 
it sank miserably on its side, throwing 
its rider to the ground. The wretch. 
with a wild effort, managed to fling 
himself on the flank of the fast sinking 
beast ; but ’twas a short-lived support. 
With a yell that rings in my ears as | 
write, he struggled again to his feet 


and triedtorun. But the bog held hin 
and pulled him down inch inch— 
so quickly that, before I could under. 
stand what was passing, he was 


struggling waist-deep like a man swim. 
ming for his life. Next moment I saw 
his hands cast wildly upwards. After 
that, the bog lay murky and silent 
with no record of the dead that lay in 
its grip. 

Before I could fling off the awfu 
spell that held me and rush to the 
place, the man on the other side of th 
valley had uttered a cry and dashed it 
the same direction. 

And, as we stood thus, parted by the 
fathomless depth of the dead man‘ 
grave, we looked up and knew one an 
other. 

For this was Ludar. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


REMARKABLE TORTOISES. 


There was a very curious little inciden 
(says the ‘Daily Telegraph ”) at the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury’s last garden party 
Professor Flower showed the tortoise o 
Archbishop Laud, which he brought fron 
Fulham to Lambeth when he became Arch 
bishop, and which lived 130 years, and dur 
ing that time saw out eight Archbishop: 
It would have lived probably many year 
longer but for the carelessness of the gar 
dener, who dug it out of its hole one winte 
and did not find it another. Its shell ha 
been preserved and was in the palace, bu 
from being much knocked about had los 
some of its parts. Professor Flower got th 
Archbishop’s permission to look it up ani 
have the description, which was almos 
obliterated by time and ill-usage, deci 
phered, and have it placed under a glas 
case, with its history properly engraved o 
a silver plate. The tortoise at Pete 
borough Cathedral was a still more wondet 
ful one even than its Lambeth brother. fe 
it was known to be over 180 years ol 
when it died, also from an accident, an 
Bishop Jeune had its shell preserved, wit 
an inscription narrating its age and hi: 
tory. 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE COMMISSIONERS 
AGAIN. 


Be, Bice ia cried Norbert, “let us not 
lose a minute, but do our best to 
get out of this misery as soon as pos- 
sible ! 
will go at once and overhaul the 
solar-freat condensers and the other 
machines, and Virgil and Kaddour shall 
set them going. In forty-eight hours 
at the latest, we will begin the descent. 
In six days eleven hours and eight 
minutes we shall reach the earth !” 

“Why,” asked Gertrude, “are we 
to take three hours longer to descend 
than it took the moon to come down to 
the earth?” 

“ Because she is at present farther off 
from the earth. But first of all we 
must renew our store of onygen for 
this last week. Virgil will do this, 
whilst I go on a tour of inspection. 
Will you come, doctor ?” 

The doctor assented, and joined Nor- 
bert. Gertrude and Sir Bucephalus 
were glad to accompany them into the 
welcome warmth of the sunshine after 
their long deprivation of its cheering 


eye _ 
e inspection of the conical mirrors 
made, they were turtiing back after 
their agreeable walk of about twenty 
minutes, when Virgil suddenly made 
his appearance at one of the side doors 
of the observatory. He was waving 
his arms, and signalling to his master 
to hasten. They ran up to him. 

“A great misfortune has happened, 


It will not last long now. I ! 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. Lavriz 


sir!” he exclaimed, as soon as Norbert 
had come back into the hearing atmo 
sphere of the observatory. 

“What is it?” 


“The chlorate of potassium !” 

“What about it 7” 

“You know that there were eight 
barrels full just before the lunar night. 
Now there is only one !” 

“ How ! only one left?” 

“T am as much mystified as yourself ; 
but so it is. All the barrels are empty 
excepting one alone !” 

Norbert could not believe his ears. 
It sounded incredible. He ran to the 


store-room, where the barrels had been 
placed. 

They were there, all ina row, as he 
had seen them fourteen days previously. 
But Virgil had spoken true. All but 
one gave a hollow sound when struck. 
They were empty. Some one_had 
stolen seven tons of chlorate, and the 
prisoners must be the culprits. It 
was a terrible situation. One ton of 
chlorate of potassium could not pos- 
sibly furnish sufficient oxygen for eight 
days’ consumption. 

A cold chill of horror crept over Nor- 
bert. Was it to be his fate to see Ger- 
trude suffocate for want of air in this 
strange world to which he had brought 
her? A hundred times no! Anything 
but that. The prisoners shouid be put 
to death, the others placed on rations, 
rather than that Mademoiselle Kersain 
should be in want of oxygen for asingle 
minute ! 

Followed by Kaddour and Virgil, 
Norbert went to the prison (where the 
three commissioners received him with- 
out a word), and proceeded to make a 
thorough search throughout the build- 
ing. 

Seven tons of chlorate of potassium,” 
said he, “are not a trifle, and it could 
not be very easy to hide them !” 


The walls were sounded, the ground 


taken up in ever so many places. But 
all in vain, no chlorate was to be found. 

Then they searched all about. The 
circular passage, the store-rooms. the 
whole observatory were examined with 
the help of the electric light and the 
pickaxe and hammer. They could find 
no trace of chlorate. Yet it was im- 
possible that it could have been used 
up, or have evaporated. There had 
been no heat for fourteen times twenty- 
four hours. Besides, how could the 
prisoners have managed to carry out 
such an operation ? 

Norbert and the doctor felt a growing 
suspicion stealing over them. Was it 
possible that Kaddour——But, no! the 
thought was too odious. The dwarf 
must, in that case, be a very monster of 
hypocrisy. The whole tenour of his 
behaviour since the castaways had ad- 
mitted him to their intimacy militated 
against such a supposition. Norbert 
would not entertain the idea for a 
moment. 

Kaddour himself seemed to have a 
kind of intuition that he was being 
suspected, and was naturally therefore 
more upset than any one about their 
loss. He ran about the observatory, 
looking frantically for the chlorate 
everywhere ; and vis very excitement 
increased the suspicions of the others. 

He divined their thoughts, and on 
a sudden he thus addressed Norbert : 

“The thief is either I or Wagner, 
the leader of the three scoundrels. If 
I cannot prove that it is Wagner I 
will blow my brains out !” 

“Why take things so violently, my 
dear Kaddour?” answered the youn, 
astronomer. “I shall be only too gla 
if you succeed in proving the guilt of 
Wagner.” 

ia Then let me question him before 
Let us return to the 
prison.” 

As they went along Kaddour ex- 
plained how the ex -commissioners 
might have got into the store-rooms 
during the night through their air- 
hole. No one else would have stolen 
the chlorate ; they alone were capable 
of doing so. 

“To what end?” asked Norbert. 

“ We shall soon find that out.” 

Kaddour was not mistaken-—at all 
events, on this point. Wagner did not 
deny his guilt. He even boasted of it. 

“T did not tell you just now,” he said 
with a jeer, “because you did not ask 
me. If, instead of sounding the walls 
and looking under the flooring, you had 
deigned to question me I would have 
told you!” 

Such insolence of demeanour was in- 
sufferable. 

“And may I ask you,” cried Norbert, 
“how and why you have committed 
this theft?” 

“That is our secret. Why? I will 
tell you why. We are tired of being 
kept in a cage, working like niggers 
for no practical end. looked about 
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for some way of forcing you to set us 
at liberty, and I have found it. You 
will either admit us instantly to your 
society, or you will go without chlo- 
rate 1” 

“Enough!” cried Norbert. “Come, 
Kaddour, I shall consider what had 
better be done.” 

He went out, rather relieved to find 
that the chlorate of potassium was not 
irrevocably lost. If the worst came 
to the worst, they could but accept the 
conditions laid down by the scoundrels. 
If only himself were concerned, he 
would of a certainty have made short 
work of them and their threats. But 
the safety of Gertrude was at stake ! 

“Well, Kaddour, what would you do 
in my place?” asked Norbert, on his 
return to the drawing-room, where only 
the doctor, Sir Bucephalus, and Virgil 
awaited him. 

“T should accept their conditions, and 
when they had restored the stolen goods 
I would shoot the scoundrels!” said 
the dwarf, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

“Those may be the tactics of the 
Soudan, but they are not mine,” replied 
Norbert. ‘My poor Kaddour,” he con- 
tinued, “why are you always so blinded 
by hatred as to lose all sense of 
honour?” 

Kaddour bent his head at the re- 
roach, but after a minute he said, 
‘In that case, we must find the chlorate 
without the assistance of the villains. 
Will you give me a pickaxe and an 
electric lamp?” 

“Willingly. Take all that you need. 
I shall be only too pleased if you suc- 
ceed.” 

Kaddour equipped himself, and, tak- 
ing a store of oxygen, sallied forth. 

“Where is he going?” they all won- 
dered. “Does he suppose that the 
prisoners could have buried seven tons 
of chlorate in the ground?” 

It seemed a ridiculous idea. 

At the end of an hour the dwarf 
returned. 

“The chlorate of potassium is at the 
bottom of the crater of Rheticus,” he 
said. “ Those villains took it in sacks, 
and threw it down the opening of the 
well that supplies us with air. I have 
found it all in a heap underneath the 


well. 1 opened the crater, and after 
a thorough examination closed it 
again.” 


“Can it be possible that you have not 
made a mistake, Kaddour ?” cried Nor- 
bert, scarcely ‘daring to believe the 
good news. 

“Here is the proof,” continued the 
dwarf, taking out of his pocket a hand- 
ful of chlorate of potassium, which he 
laid on the table. 

There was no gainsaying the fact 
now. After warmly congratulatin; 
him on his discovery, they took counse 
together concerning the fate to be 
awarded the three criminals. 

“What is your opinion, doctor?” 
asked Norbert. “What ought to be 
done with these wretches under the 
circumstances 1” 

“It is an atrocious crime,” said the 
doctor, “and on board ship it would be 
visited most certainly with death. It 
is, perhaps, rather more heinous, under 
existing circumstances. I am not a 
man of violence, and it is very much 


against the grain to have to utter such 
a verdict. But the scoundrels deserve 
the worst.” 

“And what do you say, Sir Buce- 
phalus?” 

“There cannot be two opinions about 
it,” peremptorily replied the baronet. 
“These villains are @ permanent source 
of danger. Fraud and treachery are 
their favourite weapons, and it is 
useless to expect either gratitude or 
repentance from them. I vote for their 
death.” 

“ And you, Kaddour ?” 

“Death is too good for them—that is 
all T have to say.” 

“ And you, Virgil?” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the brave Alge- 
rian, “I have seen many a poor wretch 
of a soldier shot for not a quarter of 
what these villains have done—and in 
time of peace, too! Discipline is dis- 
cipline.” 

“What do you say?” 

“ Death.” 

Norbert was silent and thoughtful. 
He was, perhaps, about to endorse the 
verdict of his companions, when Ger- 
trude opened the door. She had come 
to fetch her work, some cloth slippers 
she was embroidering in spare moments 
for her dear father. 

“Pardon me!” she said. “I am 
afraid that I am disturbing you. You 
all look like conspirators, sitting round 
the table.” 

The agitating crisis of affairs had 
been kept secret from her. Not one of 
the five judges could shake off his stern 
mood sufficiently so as to answer her 
back as lightly as she spoke. Gertrude 
was slightly affronted at this unaccus- 
tomed want of courtesy. 

“T shall go,” she said. 
that I am not wanted !” 

She disappeared. But she left behind 
her, as it were, the “gentle dew of 
mercy,” and Norbert could not resist 
its influence. 

“Tt is too horrible to think of putting 
these men to death when she is by,” he 
thought. Then aloud: “My dear 
friends. there is one difficulty (which 
has perhaps also occurred to you) in 
the way of executing summary justice 
on these criminals. We stand in the 
position of being at the same time both 
Judges and prosecutors in the case. I 
cannot but own for my part that we 
have the strongest personal interest in 
their death, inasmuch as it would 
lessen the consumption of oxygen, and 
consequently increase the amount of 
our breathing gas. It appears to me 
that this is sufficient to render our 
sentence invalid. It is true that these 
men have deserved death; but that 
does not give us the right to be their 
executioners. I propose, therefore, to 

rant them a respite, and take them 

efore an impartial tribunal on our 
return to earth.” 

The doctor, the baronet, and Virgil 
agreed. But Kaddour screamed aloud, 
and nearly choked with anger. 

“T quite understand, and, to a certain 
extent, sympathise with your feelings,” 
said Norbert to him. “But it is settled. 
The prisoners shall have the benefit of 
arespite. All that I can do for you, 
my dear Kaddour, is to put them under 
your surveillance, as well as under that 
of Virgil ; but I forbid you to illtreat 


“T can see 


them in any way, or even to speak to 
them at all. You have only to see that 
they do not go beyond the limits of the 
prison.” 

“Till take good care of that!” cried 
the dwarf, his eyes aflame with disap 
pointed anger. “1 shall begin by wall. 
ing up all the openings, and leave then 
only just enough space to get air 
through.” 

“That is precisely what I term an 
unnecessarily hard measure,” said Nor- 
bert. “Wall up by all means, but not 
more than is needful.” 

Virgil and Kaddour were not long in 
collecting materials wherewith to close 
up the prisoners breathing-hole, till it 
was no bigger than the port-hole of a 
vessel. The prisoners looked on in 
horror, terribly afraid that they were 
to be buried alive. 

“My good friends,” said Wagner in 
hurried accents, “can it be possible that 
you intend to wall us up alive?” 

“Since we have only a ton of chlorate 
left,” replied Virgil, “we must at least 
take care to keep it all for our own 
use.” : 

Wagner and Company looked at each 
other in dismay, and conversed apart 
in low tones. 

“We have not destroyed the chlorate,” 
explained Wagner, “and we are quite 
ready to indicate its whereabouts, if we 
are only treated a little better.” 

“Indeed !” replied Virgil, plastering 
on with supreme unconcern. “ You are 
too late with that offer. 1t just hap- 
pens that we can do without your 
chlorate.” 

“Tam delighted to hear you say so,” 
said Wagner, whose countenance de- 
noted anything but unmixed satisfac- 
tion. “In that case, you would surely 
not punish a harmless offence so 
severely ?” 

“Everything depends on the inten- 
tion,” said Virgil, as he laid his first 
stone. 

“But surely you do not really mean 
to suffocate us?” cried Vogel, more and 
more terrified. 

“What was your intention in taking 
away our air?” retorted the Algerian 
sharpshooter. 

The rascals were so ill-advised as to 
turn to Kaddour. 

“Sir,” said Gryphins, “ will you not 
intercede for us? We have not the 
pleasure of knowing you, but we cannot 
believe that such an odious crime will 
be perpetrated in your presence.” 

“No!” shouted the infuriated dwarf, 
who, up to this moment, had kept 
silence with difficulty, out of obedience 
to Norbert’s instructions. “No! You 
cannot believe that so odious a crime 
can be perpetrated? Such things do 
happen, though, sometimes! Have you 
never heard talk of a certain child who 
was stolen from his family by two pro- 
prietors of a travelling circus, who 
walled him up for fifteen years ina steel 
corselet to prevent his growing? The 
story was related to me, and I thought 
{ had never heard its equal for_bru- 
tality. Shall I tell it to you, Peter 
Gryphins and Ignaz Vogel?” 

_ The two wretches became perfectly 
livid ; their eyes dilated, and seemed as 
if starting out of their sockets. 

“Shall I tell you, my masters,” pur- 
sued Kaddour, “how this child was sold 
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by you to the Viceroy of Egypt ; how 
at Chiro he lived the life of a curious 
beast or domestic animal for twelve 
years; how he fled to the desert, where 
he instigated rebellion and incited the 
natives to war ; how he subsequently 
found himself in the moon ; and how, 
throughout it all, one tixed ideagoverned 
hin—the determination to be revenged 
om you? But I need not detail the 
history ; you have recognised me, and 
you know now what to expect. Yes, 
Peter Gryphins ; yes, Vogel; it is I— 
Midgy, Ex-Genera]-in-Chief of the myr- 
nidons of the Sultan of Batavia ! 
whose flesh you cramped and mutilated, 
wo sell it, first to the gaping public, 
than toa Viceroy. I 


have grown a 


little—at least four inches—since you 
lost sight of me. The child’s chin now 
bears a man’s beard. But it is I, all 
the same, you scoundrels! I have you at 
last within my grasp, and I- won't let 
you go!” 


Kaddour might have gone on in- | 


definitely in this strain: the unhappy 
men had ceased to listen to his words. 


Beside themselves with amazement | 


and fear, they had fallen on their 
knees before him, beseeching mercy 
with outstretched hands. But he would 
not even look at them. Maddened with 
rage, he heaped stone upon stone in 
feverish haste, while Virgil quickly 
worked the plaster; and in a few 
minutes only a square aperture of a 


GULAB SINGH: 


A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 


gee for the next few weeks Alick 
and Jack lived quietly and un- 
suspected, for, in the face of Janki Das’ 
sistent puffing of him, no one 
loubted but that it was really Mohun 
Lal who was here in their midst. But 
it was not a happy life that they lived, | 
for the vague rumours that reached | 
the town were for the most part exag- 
gerated reports of the success of the | 
wutineers. ‘The English had been 
entirely slain and driven to the sea” ; 
“The whole country was in the hands of 
the sepoys”; and “Not a city remained | 
that not surrendered to the Mogul 
Emperor at Delhi”—such were the dis- 
quieting statements that formed the 
subject of bazaar gossip, though Gulab 
told Alick and Jack that they must 
remember other stories were also heard 
of English troops at Karnal ; indeed, it 
was as much as he could do to restrain 
the boys from determining to make for 
this town, some fifty miles from Beri, 
and lying seventy-five miles due north 
of Delhi. 

Except for their fears for their com- 
trades, and the anxiety that suspense 
caused, their life in Beri was not an 
unhappy one. Janki Das, the fat old 
werchant, was never tired of acting 
as their cicerone, and Gulab Singh felt 
certain that with him the youths were 
safe. He himself found it necessary to 
put a curb on Janki Das’ enthusiasm, 
and so the old man was forced to be 
content with the disciples, whom he 
used to take everywhere, showing them 
all the sights of the neighbourhood, and 
socontinually talking himself, that even 
if Jack or Alick had wished to speak, 
they could not have found an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The small town of Beri contained 
about 9,000 inhabitants, and the people 
Were very contented and_ prosperous, 
although, indeed, they had some diffi- 
culty with their neighbours—a Mo- 
hammedan Nawab, who owned the 
nearest village, harassing them on one 
side, and the more formidable Nawab 


By Rey. R. D’'O. MARTIN, M.A. 


CHAPTER VIU.—A NIGHT ATTACK. 


of Jajjhar, whose capital was about 
eleven miles away, being a source of 
erpetual annoyance on the other. It 
is true that when the country, under 
British rule, was quiet, the people of 
Beri were free from molestation ; but 
now that the strong hand of their 
ower was relaxed, the reign of law- 
essness began, and every man’s hand 
was raised against his neighbour's, 
while armed bands of villagers sallied 
forth to attack and plunder the sur- 
rounding villages. everal 
smaller villages near Beri had met this 
fate at the hands of the troopers of 
Jajjhar and Doran within a few days 
of their arrival at Beri; but, partly 
owing to the size of their town, and 
partly to the fact that a regular watch 
was kept round the mud wall, and a 
considerable number of men were al- 
ways uuder arms, no attack was made 
ri itself ; and as the traders sent 
a substantial gift of money to the 
Nawab of 
substantial one to 
Jajjhar, they lived in hopes that the 
would not be molested. They reckoned, 
however, without their host. 

On the Ist of June, the sixteenth 
night of their arrival in Beri, just thrée 
weeks after their flight from Humaiun’s 
tomb, there was a great “tamasha” in 
Beri. It was a holida: , and on that 
evening was to be celebrated the wed- 
ding of the 
Tulsi. A few hundred yards outside 
the walls of the town was the temple of 
Krishna, and here, towards sunset, cer- 
tainly half the town collected. All day 
long bells had been rung and gongs 
beaten, and conch-shells blown at the 
temple ; and now, as soon as it was dark, 
there came forth the Brahmin priests, 
carrying on a platform the bride an 
bridegroom, while in a great irregular 


the Nawab of 


Dojana, and a still more | 


god Krishna to the goddess j 


few inches in size remained for the pas: 
sage of air. 


(To be continued.) 


| a strange scene in which Jack and 
' Alick found themselves, for Janki Das 


of the , 


' with the crowd ; but, 


procession the people flocked before and ° 


ehind, singing wedding hymns, and 
tossing their arms in the air, while the 
conch-shells blew, and the bells rang, 
and all the drums were beaten. It was 


had come to fetch them. The number- 
less torches cast a lurid glare over the 
thousands gathered together, showing 
the dusky forms of the scantily-cloth 
men, while the many-coloured shawls 
of the women—red, blue, and yellow— 
of the softest and richest vegetable 
dyes, combined to make the scene pic- 
turesque and of great interest. At first 
the young fakeers could not make out 
what it was all about, for Janki Das 
was in a state of great excitement, 
spluttering and puffing as he followed 

leaving him, they 
pushed close to the canopy, where the 
saw that the bridegroom was a civall 
stone image of Krishna, barely three 
inches high, against which, in loving 
repose, there leaned the bride—a few 
blades of sacred Tulsi grass. 

This was the marriage over which 
the village was going mad ! 

First outside the wall, and then down 
through the streets, the music (if music 
it could be called) seeming to make the 
people more and more excited, the pro- 
cession passed, tiJ] just when they had 
reached the far side of the town a cry 
was raised, and then from a hundred 


; throats behind them was heard a wild 


shout, “Loot, loot!” (“Spoil, spoil !”). 
The shout was followed by loud cries of 
despair and terror, and in a moment the 
crowd turned, and froin one to the other 

d_ the word, “The soldiers of Jaj- 
jhar!” Now the men of Beri were, for 
the most part, Jats, and by no means 
cowards, and many of them armed with 
rusty swords which for several days 
they had kept buckled to their sides, and 
others with only a lati m their hands (a 
stick about five feet long, with a heavy 
iron tip), rushed where the shouts were 
loudest, prepared to fight for their 
homes. Jack and Alick, too, ran with 
them, for the sounds came from the 
direction of Hira Singh’s house, in 
which they knew Gulab had remained. 
Jack picked up a lati which had been 
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dropped, and Alick, as they scrambled 
over a fallen house for a short cut, 
picked up two bricks. 

As they approached Hira Singh’s 
house, they saw that it must be in the 
very centre of the fray, for already they 
could see groups of the townsmen and 
the attacking soldiers fighting fiercely 
together. One group of about half a 
dozen villagers, armed only with their 
iron-tipped sticks, were fighting in the 
narrow street, a few yards in front of 
Hira Singh’s house, with a number of 
the Jajjhar soldiers, whom they were 
holding in check, though they were 
armed with swords. 

As Alick and Jack came up to them, 
three of the townsmen were cut down, 
and the others turned, pursued by the 
soldiers. The street was only 81x or 
seven feet wide, and Alick, who was 
just in front of Jack, rushed at the 
foremost of the soldiers as he had his 
sword lifted to cut down one of the 
three townsmen. He saw he would not 
be in time, so when still a few yards off 
he hurled the brick, which he held in 
his right hand, in the soldier's face. The 
man fell, and Alick, unable to stop him- 
self, fell over him, and would undoubt- 
edly have been killed by a soldier who 
was close behind had not Jack stunned 
this man with a furious blow from the 
long stick which he carried. Alick was 
up in an instant, and, seizing the sword 
which had dropped from the soldier 
whom he had knocked down, and who 
lay bleeding under him, he and Jack 
threw themselves upon the other sol- 
diers, followed by the three townsmen, 
who with great pluck turned as soon as 
they saw they were reinforced. There 
were about a dozen soldiers, who had 
halted when they saw their two com- 

anions fall. On these, with a loud 
English shout, Alick and Jack flun, 
themselves. Swinging the brick which 
he still held in his left hand into the 
midst of them as he approached, knock- 
ing down one, Alick cut down another 
with his sword, and Jack on his left 
accounted for a third with a crash from 
his stick. The soldiers turned and fled. 
Slashing at one man and wounding him 
in the shoulder, Alick stopped at the 
door of Hira Singh’s house, into which 
Jack had already pushed. They were 
not too soon. ira Singh and Gobind 
Sahai both lay at the feet of Gulab, 
who, with a trooper’s sword which he 
must have procured from one of his 
assailants, was holding the doorway 
leading to the inner apartments. Five 
dead sepoys lay in the courtyard, which 
showed that Gobind Sahai and Hira 
Singh must have played the part of 
men before they had fallen. As Alick 
and Jack appeared in the courtyard 
they saw Gulab facing them, while in 
front of him were ten sepoys, drawn 
back a pace or two, but making ready 
for a rush. 

“Strike !” yelled their leader, makin; 
= lunge at Gulab, only to find himsel 
impaled on the point of Gulab’s sword. 

“Strike!” yelled Alick and Jack to- 
gether, rushing on their enemies, two 
of whom fell beneath their strokes. The 
diversion was not a moment too soon. 
Gulab was helpless, his sword fixed in 
the dead man’s body; but the seven 
survivors turned on Jack and Alick. 
One as he came was hurled to the 


ground by Jack with his heavy stick, 
but before he could recover himself a 
sepoy made a cut at his head. Up he 
brought his stick, but too late, and the 
full force of the sword-cut descended 
on the top of his head. Alick saw the 
sepoy in the act of striking, and plunged 
forward, only to find his sword snap at 
the hilt against that of one of the 


sepoys. 

“Oh, he’s killed!” roared Alick, as 
he saw Jack fall, entirely forgettin 
for the moment that he stood unarme 
in the midst of half a dozen foes. He 
sprang forward on them with the 
courage of a lion. 

Now the lessons he had received in 
boxing came to his aid. He had always 
been proud of his skill with the gloves, 
and few of his weight could match him. 
But this was something of a different 
kind from ordinary sparring. Crash 
went his right fist, still holding the 
handle of the broken sword, straight in 
the mouth of the nearest sepoy, while a 
left-hander on the chest sent a second 
flying to the corner of the courtyard, 
though practically unhurt. The next 
instant several hands were on him, and 
he was thrown to the ground. 

All this had happened in a few 
seconds, and now it would have fared 
ill with Alick had not the three villagers 
whom they had assisted in the street 
followed them and at this instant fallen 
on the sepoys. Gulab, too, from whom 
all.attention had been turned at the 
onslaught of the Englishmen, had re- 
covered his sword, and in another 
minute the conflict was over, and the 
sepoys lay dead or wounded. Beside 
them two of the villagers lay, severely 
wounded, while Jack, Gobind Sahai, 
and Hira Singh were to all appear- 
ance dead. 

But Jack was not dead, the cone of 
mud and tow had saved him. Indeed, 
this was only half cut through, though 
the force of the blow had stunned him. 
As Alick knelt over him he opened his 
eyes, and in a short time was perfectly 
recovered. Then they turned to Gulab. 
He had just completed an examination 
of Gobind Sahai and Hira Singh. They 
were dead. Each had carried a sword 
from the time they left Najafghar, and 
the spirit of Ranjit Singh had indeed 
animated the old Sikh soldier, Gobind 
Sahai, by whose sword three of their 
assailants had fallen. At first but tive 
sepoys had appeared, and two of these 
had fallen, Gobind Sahai and Hira 
Singh each accounting for one, when 
their numbers were reinforced. Gulab 
had seized a sword from onc of the 
fallen sepoys, and the three had tried 
to reach the inner courtyard, which was 
smaller, when they were brought to bay 
at the door. Here Gobind Sahai slew 
two more of the sepoys, he and Hira 
Singh being in front of Gulab. Hira 
Singh fell first, Gobind Sahai only at 
the moment that Jack and Alick ap- 
peared. 

As Hira Singh’s wife was at Najaf- 
ghar there was no one remaining to 
defend in the house, and after reverently 
placing the bodies of Hira Singh and 
Gobind Sahai in one of the rooms, they 
went forth to aid in the work of re- 
pelling the attacking sepoys. It was 
soon evident that in the first rush these 
had succeeded in gaining possession of 


a part of the town, but the brave men 
of Beri had turned the tables on their 
assailants, who had numbered about 
two hundred, half of whom were merely 
untrained villagers, and the others very 
imperfectly disciplined sepoys. There 
was still the noise of strife in one part 
of the town some distance away, and to 
this quarter they were rapidly proceed- 
ing, when they were stopped on the 
way by the peculiar noise which only 
Janki bas could make as he puffed and 
panted, gasping for breath. Reaching 
the house from the doorway of which 
the noise came, they entered, and found 
Janki Das spluttering and gasping. 
lying on the broad of his back, and 
ejaculating, 

“Killed ! killed !” 

“What art thou doing, Janki Das, 
thou madman ?” said Gulab. 

“I am killed, Baba! Killed, maharaja! 
They have slain me !” 

“Truly, madman, thou dost make 
much noise for a dead man!” said 
Gulab, as he examined Janki Das. 

There was no sign of a wound,and soon 
Janki Das was persuaded of the fact. 
He had been near his home when the 
alarm was given, and had gone there as 
quickly as he could, though the speed 
was of the slowest, and in entering he 
had disturbed a sepoy who was search- 
ing for booty. This man had rushed 
for the door, being alone, and had over- 
turned the r merchant as he entered. 
And now, being certain that his skin 
was whole, and assured of the fact that 
the sepoy could not have found his 
securely buried treasure, Janki Das re- 
covered his composure, and commenced 
to thank his father for having saved his 
life, in terms of great length, when to 
his surprise he found that the fakeers 
had left him alone. 

All sounds of fighting were over when 
they reached the street. The attack had 
been repulsed with heavy loss. Half of 
the,attacking force had fallen, but not 
without inflicting an even greater loss 
upon the townsmen of Beri. 

Now, instead of the noise of shoutin; 
as men fought, the air was filled with 
the wailing of the women as the dead 
and wounded were found and identified 
and brought to their own houses. ‘The 
custom of the country demanded that 
the dead should be burned the next 
morning, and so shortly after sunset 
almost all the survivors were engaged 
in bringing forth their dead friends and 
relatives. 

Having performed the funeral rites 
of Gobind Sahai and his brother, Gulab 
returned to Alick and Jack. They had 
been consulting together, and had deter- 
mined that they would stay in Beri no 
longer. And as soon as Gulab appeared 
they told him of their resolve. The 
reports of the last few days had shown 
that without doubt the English were in 
force at Karnal, fifty miles away, if not 
already marching upon Delhi. To Kar- 
nal they would go, and as the sun was 
not yet high in the heavens they wished 
to start at once. Gulab tried to induce 
them to wait till evening, but was forced 
to submit, and a start was accordingly 
immediately made. They felt sure of 
hospitality in every village, and three 
wandering fakeers would never be at- 
tacked. 

They were only able to travel some 
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sx or seven miles when the great heat 
athe sun forced them to take shelter 
ina village to which they had arrived, 
and where they were treated to the best 
that the village could afford. As soon 
asthe great heat of the day was over a 
start Was again made, and all that after- 
.oon and throughout the night they 
narched, till at sunrise they were glad 
tnsee a well-cultivated garden of fruit- 
trees, into which they entered, meanin; 
co spend some hours beneath the coo 
Iter of the plantain-trees before 
g into the village, not a quarter 
of a mile further on. 
They had travelled without halting 
iorfourteen hours, and were now within 
twelve miles of Karnal, having walked 


nearly forty miles in the last twenty- | 


two hours. Footsore and weary, they 
flung themselves down in the shade, 
and in a few minutes were all three 
sound asleep. 

They had slept some hours, and the 


sun was now high in the heavens, when ; 


@ voice aroused them : 

“ Brothers, whence come ye ?” 

And instantly Gulab and his com- 
panions sprang upright, to tind opposite 
them an old fakeer of a venerable age, 
and, unlike men of his class, of a pecu- 
liarly benign appearance. He was 
small in stature, and his body was thin 
and shrivelled ; indeed, it appeared to 
be a mass of wrinkles, judging at least 
from such parts of him as could be 


the thick coating 


seen, for, although this extraordinary 
individual wore scarcely any garment, 
yet he was so covered with wood ashes, 
that it was hard to make out the colour 
of his skin, or even to penetrate beneath 
which covered it. 

“Ye are tired,” said the old man, who 
was known as the Father of Ashes. 
“Come with me.” 

‘Whither shall we go, father?” said 
Gulab. 

“ Where I lead,” replied the Father of 
Ashes, leading into the centre of the 
garden. 

“Follow,” said Gulab Singh to Alick 
and Jack. 


(To be continued.) 
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* Bobby 


CHAPTER III. 


\{' friend soon got over his fit of ill- 
‘ humour, the rather as all the 
‘ehool showed flattering interest to 
tear how he had stood up to a gigantic 
bloughboy, whose proportions, as comes 
‘bout, in such tales, Rad readily been 
tagnified by rumour, and our champion 
¥a8 held to have lost no kudos in the 
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she hoped to see him before the holi- 
days—even if he stood in no need of her 
surgery. 

“T don’t want to be coddled up and 
made a fool of,” was his glum answer, 
which he left me to put into what more 
apologetic form I pleased. 

For my part, I had to see her once 
more, and it was in a joyful mood that 
I sought this fair dame’s bower in the 
Sanatorium. I had just had a letter 
from home, giving consent that I should 
ask Ronald to spend Easter with us. In 
her letter my mother impressed upon 
me to be sure to go and thank the 
matron for her kindness to me while 
laid up with that sprained ankle. When 
I had given her my mother’s polite mes- 
sages, and told her as great news how 
Ronald was to go home with me for the 
holidays, since neither he nor his uncle 
seemed to care much about seeing each 
other, and expatiated to her on how 
sure I was that my people would like 
him as well as I did, Piva no more to 
say till I thought of showing her a new 
photograph, taken by a lecal artist, of 
us two boys standing together arm-in- 
arm in boating costume. Sister Mary 
seemed much interested, and agreed 
with me that the likenesses were excel- 
lent ; then as I put back the picture 
into an envelope she said, in a half- 
playful way, which yet struck ‘me as 
curiously earnest, “I thought you had 
brought this as a present for me.” 

“Sorry!” said I, and explained to her 
that it was meant for my mother, that 
I was just taking it to the post, else I 
should have been glad to let her have it. 
But as she looked disappointed, what 
could Ido but promise to get another 
copy to be made at once for her ? 

“Oh, thank eee she cried; “I 
should so much like to have a picture 
of—you.” 

I ordered the photograph, which did 
not come till the day of breaking up, 
when all was bustle and glee, none more 
excited than myself—so happy to be 
taking home my friend for the first 
time that I had almost forgotten that 
promise to Sister Mary. But at the last 
moment I remembered it, and ran across 
to the Sanatorium, where I found her 
gazing out of the window at the lively 
scene in the school grounds, thronged 
with cabs, omnibuses, and knots of boys 
hurrying on their way to the station. 
She welcomed me with her usual kind- 
ness, thanking me heartily for the pho- 
tograph. Yet there seemed to be some- 
thing wrong, and I thought it was a 
look of sorrow that had crossed her pale 
face as I presented myself in breathless 
haste. 

“T hope you will both enjoy your- 
selves at home,” she said; but it was 
with such an evident etfort to control 
painful feelings that something moved 
me to respond, though I could wellnigh 
have bitten out my tongue a moment 
afterwards, 

“Are you not going home, or any- 
where, Sister Mary?” 

She shook her head and forced a 
smile to answer. 

“My days for going home are over.” 
Then she asked me rather eagerly, 
“Will no other boys come to say good- 
bye to me? I thought Shaw might 
have been with you.” 

“Oh, he hadn’t time! 


Will you ex- 


without further delay, explaining that 
the train was almost due. But in my 
hurry I left behind me a fishing-rod I 
wascarrying. ‘his I remembered only 
when I got almost as far as the corner 
of the chapel. I turned and ran_back 
to fetch it. On leaving I had carelessly 
left the door open ; now, without stop- 
ping to knock, I burst into the room, 
and started to find Sister Mary, her 
head bowed upon her arms, in an atti- 
tude of utter dejection. She looked up 
for a moment, and I saw she was crying. 

I stammered out an apology, snatched 
up my fishing-rod, and, with a school- 
boy’s dread of emotion, fled in more 
haste than before, vexed with myself 
for having thus disturbed her in this 
incomprehensible trouble. As I raced 
down to the station, my thought was 
that after all she must be as touchy 
as the old matron, if, indeed, she had 
taken such deep offence at Shaw for 
not having the civility to say good-bye 
to her. Then I thought no more about 
it in the excitement of catching the 
train with just one minute to spare, 
and of starting off upon the happy 
homeward journey. 

Among the boisterous party of us 
that crammed a double compartment, I 
soon forgot to be sorry for Sister Mary, 
left to weary out the holidays in vacant 
loneliness, while we sped merrily over 
the green country, by sunny woods 
flushed by the first bloom of spring, and 
here and there a fruit tree already 
white with blossom, and hedgerows 
bursting into tender leaf, and slopes 
dotted with staring and scamperin 
lambs, and sheltered nooks gay wit! 
yellow daffodils—the “Lent lilies,” that 
seldom failed us to brighten the coming 
of those Easter holidays. How we 
chattered and rattled, and bandied the 
stalest chaff, and talked of all we were 
to do at home, and all the pleasures and 
sports of the next term, and shouted for 
the gleeful hope of the spring in our 
blood ! Even the batch of Fifth and 
Sixth form fellows in the next carriage 

ad to be at pains to maintain that 
dignified air of indifference which they 
were wont to cultivate as beseeming 
their position. There were two or three 
of the masters among our fellow-pas- 
sengers, and they, too, carried them- 
selves with something of a holiday 
lightness. Old folks who saw the car- 
riage windows thronged with fresh 
young faces, smiled or frowned accord- 
ing to their disposition, and toddled on 
to look out for room in another _com- 
partment, but could hardly. find one 
which was not already invaded by some 
detachment of restless schoolboys. 

On, on, the express train putied and 
clattered and whistled its steady way, 
in a few hours carrying us half over 
merry England. At every stopping 
place it discharged afresh load of us boys 
and our belongings, and some school- 
boys nowadays travel with no little 
luggage ; there would be hasty good- 
byes and hurried rushes for refresh- 
ments, which to the juvenile mind is 
one of the most natural features of 
travel ; then on we went, fifty miles an 


hour, yet not half quick enough for o 
impatience. 

arly in the afternoon Shaw and 
were deposited at a certain junctic 
taken leave of with a shrill chorus 
cheers from the fag end of our band 
friends who still kept the main lir 
Next, an hour of more tedious bumpi: 
and creaking along the branch li: 
through hills and dales whose look t 
came more familiar mile by mile, a: 
at last the little roadside station whe 
old John was punctually in waiting wi 
the spring cart, half grinning in friend 
welcome of me and half solemnly touc 
ing his hat in honour of my guest. 
mile’s trot through the well-knov 
lanes, and a good pull up the steep dri 
between its old eli now swelling in 
buds, and there I was in sight of hom 
Shaw and [ ran on and reached the dc 
before John and the old mare had g 
half-way up the hill. 

Now, you will imagine, came t 
bursting in upon the family, the raci 
from room to room, taking father a 
mother and sisters and little brothe 
by surprise, the introduction of 1 
friend, the kisses, the questions, t 
answers, the home news—all the bal 
of tongues that break loose on a scho 
boy’s return to the bosom of a lar 
family ; or if not, there must be son 
thing wrong either with the boy or ] 
people. Atsuch a time we could 1 
sit down for a moment. After all t 
cakes and ginger-beer we had indulg 
in on the way, we could despise t 
fashion of afternoon tea—I at least h 
come off the journey with my veins st 
full of quicksilver—so, the first burst 
salutations over, I had Ronald out 
doors to show him all over the pla 
We went to visit the garden, the grec 
house, the pond, even the new drain,t 
stables, the pig-styes, the dogs—h 
poor old Juno used to bark and le 
when I came home from school !—a 
from one sight to another I dragg 
him about in such a whirl of eagerix 
that it was a wonder he so ga 
naturedly bore with it, who must 
doubt be used to a far finer style 
things at his lordly home. 

For an hour or two [ kept him 
his legs till it was time to dress for t 
Jate dinner, which was a sure sign 
being at home. It was only when ' 
had settled for the evening in t 
drawing-room, the first exuberance 
the holiday spirit having calmed dow 
that I began more soberly to reali 
my satisfaction, and to bethink 1 
what I should do to make this visit 
feel also at home. There I sat in x 
glory beside my mother, with a bevy 
sisters around, making much of me 
the hero of the evening, and even n 
father condescending to look up fre 
his newspaper now and then to sm: 
at some of my reports of school lii 
But I was concerned to see that Rona 
did not seem to enter into the sar 
spirit of enjoyment. He was not sl 
or awkward; at dinner he had be 
modestly quiet, yet quite at his ea 
like a gentleman; now, however, | 
held aloof from our busy tongues, an 
after exchanging a few civil words wi' 
the governess, had drawn off into 
corner all alone, where he sat lookit 
over an album. Every now and aga 
he stole a glance at our circle by tl 
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fre, and once I was surprised to see 
his frank brow shadowed by an expres- 
sion which somehow or other strong}: 

lrought back Sister Mary’s face as I 
had seen it that morning. I stared at 
him; and did I see or fancy that there 
were tears in his eyes, where I had 


never seen tears before, not even when ' 


he stood that tremendous thrashing 
imm a bullying prefect? I at once 
jumped up to cross the room ; but at 
that moment my mother interrupted 
ne with a question as to whether I had 
given her message to the matron. 
After answering her, I turned round 
tofind that Ronald had left the room. 

“Why don’t you do something or 
other to entertain your visitor?” said 


my father, in the gruff way fathers | 


sometimes have of teaching their sons 
politeness. ‘“ He doesn’t seem to be a 
very sociable youngster.” 

“Oh, he’s tired ; that’s it! But you 
vill all like him no end when you get to 
to a better.” F rate 1 

“Perhaps,” sna: my father, who 
had just been r ane accounts of agri- 
cultural depression, and was inclined to 
\ in a critical humour. “ He doesn't 
come of a very amiable stock.” 

“Do you know his people, sir?” 

“Lonce knew something of his uncle, 
and I nevereenew a more cantankerous 
old curmudgeon. The boy’s father was 
right enough, for all I ever heard.” 

Without waiting to defend my friend’s 

r I followed him out of the 
tom. He had slipped away throughan 
open window that gave access toa little 
terrace leading to the conservatory. 
There I found him standing, bareheaded 
inthe moonlight, gazing out at the stars 
or the twinkling lights on the other side 
of the valley. 

“What’s the matter, Ronald?” I 
asked, putting my arm on his shoulder. 

“Nothing ; it’s no matter. I was 
thinking,” he said, very low, with his 
head turned away from me, and he tried 
towhistle a tune, but it was a failure. 

“There isn’t anything wrong, is 
there?” 

He did not answer for a moment, 
then, with a catch in his voice, “I was 
afool ; I couldn’t bear to see you all so 


happy.” 

Pesala, of all fellows—the blunt, 
unsentimental Ronald—for once in the 
nelting mood! I didn’t know what-to 
3 to him, 


“ How 
again !” 


pause. 

“Why, old fellow, and aren’t 
people glad when you come home ? 

“T never knew my mother,” he almost 
whispered—“ never that 1 can remem- 
ber. I was thinking how jolly it must 
be for you.” 

Side by side we both looked straight 
before us into the moonlight, and I was 
aware that Ronald had actually to wipe 
his eyes. 

“ Bosh !” he suddenly exclaimed, in a 
firmer voice. “Never mind; I'll tell 
you all about it some day—not now! 

et us go back, or they will wonder if 
we haven’t gone owl-hunting.” 

Arm-in-arm we returned into the 
lighted drawing-room as tea was com- 
ing in. Ronald had shaken off his dole- 
ful fit, to all appearance, and held him- 
self up like the fine fellow he was in the 
velvet jacket and kilt of Shaw tartan, 
which he wore as evening dress, having 
put on all his Highland war-paint by 
special request of my sisters. After tea 
he played a game of chess with the 
eldest of them, and now it was my turn 
to be thoughtful. 

Now that I came to think over it, 
there must be some mystery about his 
family relations which had never struck 
me before. Intimate as we were, he 
hardly ever spoke of his home, though 
I had freely 
schoolboy confidences of the kind. He 
had plenty of pocket-money, and on 
coming back to school usually brought 


glad your mother is to see you 
e broke out, after another 


your 


bampers large and rich enough to stock | 


a village shop; so I had taken for 
granted that he was as well off as the 
rest of us in the matter of domestic 
affection. Yet it was significant, as I 
now saw; that he seldom got letters 
from home, and had none of those little 
keepsakes and home treasures to show 
which other boys bring to school with 


ured out my store of , 


came to know how good she could be to 
her son’s friend as well as to myself. 
The rest I picked up by bits here and 
there, but I may as well give the outline 
of it all at once, as it came to be known 
to me in the end. 

It was a sad tale of orphanhood, 
trials, and family pride. The present 
Lord Foulis had been on bad terms with 
his brother, and, indeed, with all his. 
relations. Ronald, I fancy, spent his 
first years in something like poverty, 
though too young to know that such 
surroundings were hardly in keepin 
with his birth. His mother had di 
when he was a baby ; then he had been. 
brought up by his only sister, who was. 
many years older than himself. He 
could just faintly remember how good 
she had been to him before they 
were separated, and that was all the 
mother’s care he ever knew. His father 
died also in his childhood; and about 
the same time his sister was engaged 
to be married. Lord Foulis, he un- 
derstood, had strongly disapproved of 
the marriage as below his niece ; at all 
events, he had refused to countenance 
her henceforth. But, being himself a 
childless old bachelor, he had offered to 
adopt Ronald, and bring him up in a 
way becoming the heir to the title, on 
condition that he should have no more 
to do with his sister and her new con- 
nections. She agreed to the terms, 
probably feeling that she could not 
educate the boy as befitted the rank he 
must some day hold. Ronald had some 
dim memory of his distress at being 
parted from her; but, childlike, he 
soon forgot. From that day he had 
never seen his sister; and, in the very 
different life he now led, she had almost 
passed out of his thoughts. He had 

eard that she was a widow, and that 
her own children were all dead. But 
she made no attempt to communicate 


' with him; and his uncle forbad him 


them and do not shrink from revealing | 


to their closest cronies. Could there be 


some unhappy story here which he did , 


not care to have known? I had sur- 
prised him into a half confession of as 
much, but of course I wouldn't say 
another word to get his secret out of 
him if he chose to keep it. 

That night, as we were undressing, he 
opened his heart to me as to a brother, 
and told me some of the story. Another 
part he confided to my mother, when he 


OUR BRITISH DRAGON FLIES. 


By Rey. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S., 


| after as a thing long strange to 


ever to mention her. He knew that 
she was alive, nothing more. Of his 
uncle he made no complaint ; but 
one thing we could guess, the old lord 
had not to give the affection which, 
seeing it now and then in happier 
family circles, Ronald might well yearn 
im. 
How could my mother not be sorry for 
the poor boy ? 


(To be continued.) 
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PP ratch one of these grubs capturing its 
A is one of the most curious sights 
Magnable, Yn the first place, one can- 
kad e out how it swims. It goes 
‘wiftly gliding along, shooting through the 
Water as if by magic, and yet not a limb is 
‘ored. Imagine a bird flying with light- 
Ung rapidity through the air, and yet pos- 
Haug no wings, and you will have some 
fe,,the manner in which the dragon- 
em swims through the water. But 

€ it out of the tank and examine it 


PART II. 


carefully, and you will soon discover the 
key to the mystery. At the end of its tail, 
as already mentioned, is a sharply-pointed 
organ, generally about the eighth of an 
inch long. Hold the insect between your 
finger and thumb, and carefully open out 
this organ with a pin. You will thon sind 
that it consists of no less than five se;'r -ate 
points, which can be opened and shut at 
will, and which cover the entrance to a 
sort of round tunnel, about large enough to 
admit a tolerably stout pin. Now this 


tube is a swimming-organ and a breathing- 
organ in one. Dragon-fly grubs do not 
breathe air, like almost all insects, but get 
the oxygen that they require out of the 
water, something after the manner of the 
fish ; and their gills, or rather the substi- 
tutes for those organs, are placed inside 
this tube. So much for the breathing. 
The swimming is conducted in this wise. 
The tube is filled with water, which is then 
violently expelled. Co juently, by its 
action upon the surrounding fluid, the 
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‘insect is driven sharply forward, just as 
a sky-rocket is foread: upwards by the 
action upon the air of the gases which rush 
so furiously out of the narrow neck. The 
dragon-fly grub, indeed, is a living water- 
rocket, with the power of re-charging itself 
as often as necessary; and if you puta 
thin layer of sand at the bottom of its 
tank, and then startle it suddenly, you 
will see the sand behind it forced up ina 
perfect cloud by the stream of water which 
it expels from its swimming-tube. Or, if it 
should happen to be resting at the surface 
when you alarm it, a small jet of water 
will very likely be squirted up into the air. 
But this tube is not the only wonderful 
part of our grub’s structure; he has an 
apparatus underneath his head which is 
quite as remarkable, although in a different 
way. Still holding him between your 
tinger and thumb, turn him carefully over, 
and you will see an almost square plate 
lying beneath his chin. Now this plate, 
just like the spike at the tail, can be 
opened out, and is then seen to be a most 
curious instrument for capturing prey, con- 
sisting of several joints, the last of which 
is furnished with a pair of strong horny 
jaws. This ‘‘ mask,” as it is called, can be 
* darted out to some little distance in front 
of the head, and the victim, seized by the 
powertal jaws, drawn back until it is 
rought into contact with the true jaws, 
which leisurely pull it to pieces; so that 
one pair of jaws holds it while the other 
devours it. And so the grub is greatly 
aided in catching its prey ; firstly, by its 
dull greenish colour, which renders it very 
hard to see; secondly by its swift but 
noiseless manner of swimming, which 


allows it to approach without giving the 
alarm ; and thirdly by this singular folding 
mask, which permits it to seize its victim 
while still some little distance away. So 
that if the insect has an enormous appetite, 
every facility for satisfying it is provided. 

Every two or three weeks you will find 
that your grubs will change their skins, 
throwing off their old garments just asa 
caterpillar does, and increasing sensibly in 
size at every moult. By and by, if you are 
successful with them, they will become 
pupz, still, however, swimming and feedin; 
as before. And then, one day, they wi 
leave the water for ever, and creep for the 
last time out of their cast-off skins ; perfect 
dragon fies at last, all equipped for their 
forays in the air. 

There are some fifty different dragon flies 
to be found in Great Britain, but most of 
these are so scarce that the average ento- 
mologist is very unlikely indeed ever to 
meet with them. Perhaps the most plenti- 
ful is the great schna cyanea (dragon flies 
have no popular names), whose body is 
nearly three inches long, and which is most 
gorgeously decorated with pale green and 
vivid blue. Look out for him in the ridin; 
of woods, or in open places near water; he 
is very fond of sitting on the ground in 
sunny spots, and may be easily taken with a 
butterfly net. Only, don’t let your shadow 
fall upon him, or he will be a hundred 
yards away before you have brought your 
net to bear ! 

The yellow dragon fly which looks as if 
he had been sat upon is Libellula depressa ; 
him you will find without any difficulty at 
all. But catching him is another matter. 
Your best chance is to come upon him while 


he is engaged in the chase, for he is then 
intent upon his own doings that he forge 
altogether to look out for enemies. Anoth 
yellow dragon fly is Sympetrion vulgatui 
whom you will Know by the fact that 1 
body is flattened only beneath. Thi 
there are the Demoiselles, fairy-like cre 
tures whose appearance sadly belies the 
character, of which we may select Calopter: 
virgo for special mention. This is rather 
puzzling insect, for the male is blue, wii 
lack patches on his wings, while tl 
female is altogether green; so that th 
seem to belong to two perfectly differe 
species. Look out for it near water, for 
never wanders far from its native pon 
Also, take care how you remove it from t] 
net, for its wings are exceedingly delicat 
and will be hopelessly broken unless y« 
take special pains to prevent that cata 
frophe: 
Tomphus vulgatissimus is a black insec 
about two inches in length, with a yellov 
banded thorax, and a streak of the san 
colour running along the back of his body 
and the tiny Agrion minium, most fragi 
and delicate of all, is vermilion red, ar 
can scarcely be seen as it flies, except | 
a practised eye. And these are the on 
species that most of us are likely to me 
with. Pity it is that their colours are 1 
fleeting, for they are most lovely insec 
when alive, and would add greatly to tl 
appearance of one’s collection if they wou 
only retain their hues after death. Bi 
this nothing will induce tlm to do, ar 
by the time they are fairly dry their beaut 
has departed, and one who had known the: 
only when alive would scarcely be able | 
recognise them at all. 


MM’ years ago I was journeying by 
d\ steamboat up one of the 
‘bayous or creeks in the southern part of 
the State of Louisiana. I was then about 
the sprightly age of fifteen, an age when 
danger seems romantic, and the unknown 
full of splendid possibilities. 

In the course of the morning the steam- 
boat drew up at a wooding station to take 
in a supply of fuel, and, led by curiosity, I 
went ashore with a young lad about my 
own age. Growing tired of watching the 
negroes carrying the split wood on board, 
we yielded to the temptation to venture a 
little way into the forest. A squirrel 
crossed our path. We gave chase, and the 
frisky little sprite led us on till we found 
ourselves almost out of hearing of the 
hissing of the steam, and the voices of the 
negroes at the wood-pile. With the easy 
contidence of youth we roughly calculated 
that we had half an hour, at least, at our 
disposal, and so proceeded to explore the 
neighbourhood. 

Une thing after another engaged our 
attention, so that we did not perceive that 
the sounds from the boat had become 
almost inaudible. Happy as the hum. 
mning-birds that every now and_ then 
Hashed across our path like living jewels, 
‘or the orioles that, with splendid orange, 
vermilion, and black plumage, swung from 
hough to bough, our thoughts were too 
deeply engrossed to attend to any such 
mundane matters as our whereabouts. 

Suddenly a bell rang. This we knew to 
be the signal for the steambeat’s departure, 
and were horrified to note how faint and 
far off the sound appeared. However, 
shouting at the top of our voice, we turned 
back. iow the silence of the forest 
seemed to engulf our teeble cries! 


For 


many ; 


A NIGHT AMONG ALLIGATORS. 
By a Lonpon VICAR. 


those on board the boat, no doubt, our calls | 


were drowned by the roar of the escaping 
steam and the dash of the paddle-blades. 
Our friends there, with easy nonchalance, 


assumed that we were upon the hurricane- | 


deck, superintending, as boys are wont to 
do, the general operations of steering and 
SoLniandig the boat. Meanwhile, through 
brambles and briers, thorns and thickets, 
climbing over fallen logs and splashing 
through marshy places, we scrambled an 
leaped onwards, our hearts beating like 
hammers within our breasts. Then we 
distinctly heard the coughing of tc steam 
and the dash of the paddle-whee:.. The 
boat had started! Alas! the sounds grew 
more indistinct, and our hearts sank within 
us as we heard them rapidly die away in 
the distance. 

We stood gazing at each other in de- 
spairing silence. Breathless, bespattered, 
thorn-scratched, in as dismal a plight as 
two boys could well find themselves, we 
sat down. What was to he done? There 
was nothing for it but for us to discover 
the river, and to follow its course till 
the wooding station was reached. With 
this purpose in view, we set forth. To 
add to our discomfort it just then began 
to rain; and the woods, dark even in the 
blaze of noon, were doubly dark beneath 
a cloudy heaven, the trailing wisps of 
Spanish moss hanging from the trees giving 
a peculiarly funcreal aspect to our sur- 
roundings. We thought it would be an 
easy thing to find the river; yet, in effect, 
our efforts were utterly in vain. The sun 
being hidden by clouds, we had nothing to 
guide us. Around us was an apparently in- 
terminable forest. After a time, no river 
appearing, we realised the fact that we 
were lost. From point to point we 


scrambled on, lured by the hope th: 
through some fresh break in the trees w 
should catch sight of the river, or com 
across some signs of human_ existenc 
But we were doomed to disappointment. 

An hour or two passed thus, and we x 
caine sensible of the pangs of hunger. W 
searched our pockets, and discovered the 
one biscuit was our entire stock of prov 
sions. This we divided and gloomily at« 
not knowing whence the next meal wast 
come. 

We tried to recall what we had read ¢ 
travellers who had lost themselves. M 
companion reminded me tliat the mariner 
compass had been found very valuable 
That, no doubt, had been the case, but, a 
neither of us possessed this valuable guide 
the suggestion was of slight value. The 
we talked of the compass flower. We ha 
heard that it grew on the prairies of Texas 
but this was net prairie, neither was i 
Texas. We nevertheless spent some tim 
looking round for a compass flower, al 
though, not knowing what it was like, w 
could hardly expect to be able to recognis 
it. Then we remembered that in the ‘Las 
of the. Mohicans,” or ‘‘The Pathfinder”—w 
did not know which—an Indian was repre 
sented as finding his way readily by observ 
ing how the fine particles fringing the bar! 
of the pine and other trees poin West 
erly winds prevail on the North Americal 
continent, so that these fine particles woul: 
he found pointing to the east. Happ: 
thought! we had but to find this out, tur! 
westward, keep on, and ultimately w 
should come to the Mississippi. This hop: 
too, was vain. Few trees had fluff o1 
them: those that had, had it fairly al 
round. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FISHERMAN’S HOME SONG 


L 


Vv at our back, and the freshness of } 


morn in it ; 
Harbour in sight and our courses free ; 
Wind from the south, and the warmth that 
is born of it 
Rippling to laughter the silvery sea. 
Clouds white and high 
In a pale azure sky, 
Anda sony in the shrouds like a mermaid’s 
sigh. 
lay her cheek to the wind, lad, and keep 
her head steady, 


Anal we're over the bar ere the sun’s o'er 
the hill. 


By Rosert RICHARDSON, B.A. 


Il. 


Luck has gone with us, a brave night we've 
had of it ; 
Netsdragying heavy and tearing theseine; 
Many a mother and child will be glad of it, 
Watching our coming, nor watching in 
vain. 
Stern is the fight 
Through the grim winter night ; 
But the fisherman’s labour in summer is 
light. 
Ease her off, lad, a point by the light-ship 
ahead there, 
And we'll sight the pier head ere the sun’s ; 
on the hill. 


It. 


Half of the town will be there to receive us, 
Joy in each bosom, and never a fear ; 
Sweet are the kisses wives, mothers, will 
give us, 
Thronging us close on the old wooden 
pier. 
For the fisherman’s fate 
Is to toil long and late ; 
But heaven is a port for the poor and the 
great. 
We'll tack when the pier and the buoy are 
in line, lad, 
And be snug at our moorings by strike of 
eight bells. 
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DONKEYS, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


Eare told that donkeys are exceedingly 
stubborn animals. All my experience 
goes to prove that they are the very reverse 
when properly cared for. But they seldom 
are, and as for the treatment on the streets, 
especially at seaside places, it is ten times 
more cruel than it is at Cairo or Aden. The 
donkeys that I have ridden in Aden were 
fairly Rood, and, bar that some of them had 
a playful trick of standing on their heads 
Whenever it occurred to them, they and I 
got on very well together. It is not con- 
venient for the rider when a donkey stands 
upon his head, because the rider must follow 
suit, and both roll over together. 

I hope when at the seaside, if any of my 
readers desire to have a donkey-ride, either 
for themselves or younger relations, they 
will refuse to take an animal that looks 
worn and miserable. Pick out a clean, 
happy, healthy-looking beast, and do not 
-even have that if it be tired, or if it should 
be eating. 

The donkey is an_ exceedingly hardy 
animal, but this should never lead us to 
overtax its strength. He is strong, too; a 
couple of donkeys will draw nearly as much 
as an ordinary-sized horse—that is, how- 
ever, only if well fed, and therefore hardy 
and healthy. You cannot expect to get a 
ver t deal out of a badly-fed animal. 

feeding or insufficient food makes 
‘the anima] sulky, dull, and morose. Ke- 
member that, though the proverb associates 
stupidity with the animal, he is fer wiser 
than you could possibly imagine. If you 
treat him well he will show great affection, 
quite as much as a cat will; but if, on the 
contrary, you think that anything is good 
enough for him, he soon comes to know 
that you merely keep him for a convenience, 
and care no more for him than you do for 
the garden-roller. 

It is strange but true, that wherever a 
donkey is permitted to go loose with other 
animals—say, in a field at a farm—he is 
loved and respected by every other creature, 
and he gives proof of not only his wisdom 
and cleverness, but his goodness of heart, 
by doing many little things for cows or 
horses they cannot do for themselves. The 
cattle will wait patiently in a group while 
the donkey opens a gate for them. If it is 
merely a matter of opening an ordinary 
stile a horn will do it, but when it comes to 
a hasp or fastening, only asinine skill can 
circumvent it. In the New Forest I have 
known a donkey take a herd of cattle, fol- 
lowed sometimes by geese, to a distant 
stream on a hot summer's day. 

“Come along, you lot,” he seems to say ; 
‘never mind the flies. I know where there 
‘is a drop of deliciously cool, clear water. 
And when we have all drank our fill we 
‘ean roll in it.” 

And away they go, the donkey fore- 
most. 


By GorRpoN STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


PART II. 


The donkey drinks before he bathes, re- 
member. He will go a long way through 
the forest to get pure water, But he will not, 
drink out of a dirty pond. At a running 
stream he will even prefer drinking above 
the herd, not below, and this is surely 
a proof of his cleanliness. 

ndeed, donkeys, on the whole, are a 
somewhat curious study. When a boy 
oing to school, a distance of about three 

Scotch miles over a roughish country, I 
used to make friends with every creature 
in field or hill or wood. A young donkey 
was for a time a particular friend of mine. 
He would be waiting for me morning and 
evening at one stile, and we would walk 
quietly together to the next. Once or twice 

proposed riding, but he said, ‘No, you 


are best walking ; familiarity breeds con- | 


tempt.” I used to do the talking, he the 
listening. I poured all my sorrows into his 
long ear, told him how muddled I had got 
over my Latin irregular verbs, how Euclid 
and I made a mess of it between us, what 
boys I had fought with, and how often 
during the day the schoolmaster had 
warmed me—generally about nine times. 

“« After all,” he said solemnly to me one 
day, ‘I think I'd rather be a donkey than 
aschoolboy. But,” he added, with a saucy 
wag of one ear, ‘isn’t there a possibility of 
being both?” 

Arrived at the other stile, there was one 


performance that my friend never failed to | 


go through, to my extreme delight, namely, 
tumbling on the grass and turning somer- 
saults. After this I would say, ‘‘(iood 
night,” and go on. 

Well, now, I hope I have so interested 
some young reader that he has made up his 
mind to get adonkey. Some boys who live 
in the country really could not do better ; 
and if the donkey had a little cart, what 
glorious little trips you could take, and 
what a lot you could see and do! 

What does a good donkey cost? 
where can you get one? Well, it does not 
cost much to advertise for a donkey, and if 
you are in the neighbourhood of a city you 
would be sure to get, say, anice little young 
mare, thus: by watching the columns of 
the ‘“‘Exchange and Mart,” under the 
heading of ‘‘ Riding,” you may often notice 
what would seem to suit for, say, £1 or 
£1 10s.; but you will really have to pay 
more than £2, or even £3, to get a really 
good one. £5 or £10 is a common price for 
what you might call a well-broken beast. 

A good donkey should be of fair size; I 
rather like a big one. If in coaf—not 
clipped—he ought to have abundance of 
hair. The dead should be small, with a 
wise-looking eye, and erect carriage; the 
neck thick and strong, and broad in the 
arch—that is, the back of the neck. The 


back should be straight, though some good 


| ones are a trifle hollow, the tail nicely 


And | 


planted on, the barrel well tucked up, and 
the legs sturdy and strong. That is the 
kind of donkey to do a bit of work and to 
last about a hundred years, after which you 
would hardly require him. 

Now what you do want your donkey to 
be is, willing, active, obedient, docile, 
healthy, and happy. He must therefore be 
taken good care of, and never allowed to go 
hungry and thirsty. 

He must have a little place to call his 
own at night—the corner of an outhouse 
or stall in a stable, but it must be his own, 
You must keep this place clean and airy. 

The bed must be comfortable and dry. 
It is exceedingly cruel to make the poor wee 
beast abide in mess all night long. 

Moreover, the animal, if kept in an un- 
healthy stable, and allowed to yet dusty 
' and dirty, is apt to breed vermin; then, 
surely he can be no comfort to any one. 

Feeding.—It is true that a hungry donkey 
will eat almost any growing thing that he 
can get his tongue round. Ris shows at all 
events that it does not take very much to 
keep the little animal. If you have a bit 
of paddock. yon have a nice chance to keer 
your pet cheaply at all times, of the year 
when there is no snow on the ground. But 
before turning him out in the morning, give 
him water, and either a handful of sweet 
hay, @ root or two, or a little barley or 
oats. If you'want him to be really well, 
and sleek and fat, you must give him oats 
every evening. It does not take much ; or 
you may alternate the oats with roots of 
any kind, carrots, turnips (sliced)—any- 
thing, in fact. Really the most gentle and 
best of donkeys, and those most willing to 
work, are pets whose masters never forget 
them, and. think it a pity to throw away 
anything poor Neddy will eat. 

Water, pure and sweet, they ought to be 
offered three times a day. 

As for the hay, you can make this your- 
self. You can cut it at the roadside if you 
have no paddock, and bring it home in 
Neddy’s baskets, which if you have no cart 
you will find very handy. 

If you have harness, see that it is soft and 
easy fitting, else you may make the best 
donkey that ever brayed_ ill-tempered. 
Braying is not an accomplishment that is 
} much admired by human beings. But 
donkeys will do it, and I am of opinion 
that they often bray when thirsty. 

Sroolistig. = Hate regular brushes and 
combs, and groom Ned every night as cer- 
tain as sunset. It does him a world of 
good, and keeps his coat nice and sweet. 

In springtime have him clipped when the 
weather is fine, but I advise you to leave 
his coat on all winter. Nature knows 
better than we do what is best for the 
creature. But be kind to your pet above 
| all things, and never task him above what 
| he is able to bear with comfort and ease. 


THE ENGLISH VERSE PRIZE AT ST. SALOME'S. 


sé Bl fects junior, go and take off Bampton; | 


he is longstopping for Garth.” 
“Can't. Lam fagging for Boulter.” 
‘‘Humbug! You aren’t, Whatare you 
doing?” 


By Rev. R. V. FAITHFULL DAvVIEs, M.A., 


Author of “Concerning a Certain Paper Chase,” ete. 


“Finding tags for the English verse.” 
| Oh, allright.” 
| Perhaps this dialogue requires a word or 
two of explanation. 
The ancieut custom of fagging was kept 


up at St. Salome’s with great strictness. 
The sixth form was large, in proportion to 
the size of the <chool, and they could all 
fag. All beiow the sixth were liable to be 
| fagged, except some half-dozen of those 
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~»had been longest in the school without 
zing into the sixth. The fagging, more- 
vas managed strictly on the principle 
niority. If a mew comer found a boy 
had been longer at the school than 
lf fielding at cricket, or standing on 
xiook-out for balls at rackets or fives, he 
‘x obliged to take his place and release 
in. True, no boy was obliged to fag for 
oe than two hours a day; but as that 
we exactly measured the time spent out 
xhool on a whole school-day, a junior 
w was practically fagging whenever he 
snot in school, during the daytime, and 
tight there was tea-making and other 
ronal service to the seniors wherewith to 


capy him. 

Thea, therefore, Jones junior was told 
wo and take off Bampton, he was not 
sen to go and put him to ridicule by 
»emly imitation, as the words might 
em to the uninitiated to imply, but to 
ke his place as longstop behind the wicket 
the vigorous Garth, with the certainty 
atif he failed to stop two balls running 
é would soon find by practical experience 
ut that redoubtable arm could apply a 
tmp to his person with unpleasant results. 
at then, after a course of such discipline, 
‘e fielding of the St. Salome’s eleven was 


b. 

‘Teore we can describe the occupation 
tich prevented Jones junior from taking 
anpton’s place as longstop, we must say 
vord about the English Verse Prize. 

‘ome time in the last century a certain 
4S8alomian chanced to be elected Member 
¢ the county in which the school stood. 
te head master, of course, wrote to con- 
ntulate him on his success, and in his 
ply the newly-fledged M.P., who was of a 
wary turn of mind, and had published a 
‘lume of verse in his youth, enclosed a 
inne for five guineas, with the request 
‘utit might be spent on books and given 
prize for English verse. Ever since 
it time successive Members for the 
vanty had followed his example. If any 
ithem were inclined to grumble at the 
‘upon them, they said nothing about it, 
yerially to the head master, but regularly 
‘at their cheques. There was indeed a 
udition that one Member had ventured to 
yect any encouragement being given 
‘the writing of English verse by any- 
ody, especially by schoolboys. He wasa 
eehanical engineer, who had lately bought 
place in the county, and had ‘got into 
uliament because the son of the late 
ember was not old enough to stand for the 
tnty at his father’s death, and it chanced 
at no member of the three or four families 
» had supplied the Members from time 
memorial was available. He offered to 
able the value of the prize if it could be 
‘en for mechanics and Euclid; but the 
ad master atood firm. The prize had 
rays been given for English verse; if 
*re were budding poets in the school they 
vrved encouragement; and so forth. 
%® Member was silenced, if not convinced. 
e head master took advantage of the 
‘ung to mention the case of one of his 
*t promising boys who was unable to go 
the University because his father, a 
tinguished officer, had been killed in 
‘on in India. The Member rose to the 
asion like a man ; for, finding that the 
‘had a turn for mechanics, he put him 
9 his own works, and gave him a good 
ttin life, 

The English Werse Prize, then, was a 
uerable institution. It had not, indeed, 
avn forth from the ranks of the school 
* pet whove fame was spread wherever 
* English language was spoken, but the 
‘nats and friends of the school, who 
~enbled on the prize-day, always ex- 
evel themselves as highly gratified with 
cceseful poem, which was duly recited 


he sn 


before them. And what more could you 
expect? 

Nevertheless, the annual recurrence of 
the English Verse Prize caused great per- 
turbation in the ranks of the sixth form. 
For it so chanced that, on one occasion, 
many years before, there had been only 
two competitors for the prize. The head 
master was on tenterhooks all the prize- 
day, iest the Member, who came down, 
and beamed benevolently on the successful 
one as he handed him the prize, should 
make unpleasant inquiries as to the num- 
ber of poems sent in. Never would he 
spend so bad a quarter of an hour again, 
was the head master’s firm determination. 
So next year the edict went forth that 
all the sixth, poetic or prosaic, must go 
in for the English Verse Prize, and ever 
after that the number of competitors had 
been equal to the number of the sixth. 
But this had been settled in the dim and 
distant past, and, by the time of which we 
are speaking, each member of the sixth 
took it quite as a matter of course that he 
should give into the head master's hand 
something that professed to be a poem. 

Still, the necessity weighed heavily on 
some of them. A few—very few—thorovehly 
enjoyed it; others sat down dogvedly and. 
ground out a sufficient number of lines with 
rhymes at the end of them, and handed them 
over to be copied out with a sigh of relief ; 
for no competitor was allowed to send in 
his poem in his own handwriting. Juniors, 
therefore, who wrote a good hand, unspoiled 
by the writing out of many hundred lines 
as impositions, were much in request. One 
of the sixth openly boasted that he had got 
hold of the cleverest junior he could find, 
and made him write his m for him, 
adding that it was so good that he thought 
it would very likely get the prize. When 
he was asked what he would do in that 
case, he replied that he should certainly 
give the junior five shillingsworth of ices 
wherewith to entertain his friends. Boulter 
could not quite bring himself to think of 
sending up, as his own, verses with which 
he had nothing to do; but he was not above 
petting some help. Like others before him, 

6 


“Would not play false, and yet would wrengly win.” 


So, coming across Jones junior, he ordered 
him to find him some tags for the English 
verse. 

Jones junior had not the remotest idea 
of what he meant, but it was impolitic for 
a fag to express ignorance of anything. He 
therefore looked about for an older boy who 
had often stood his friend, and discovered 
that his task had nothing to do with boot- 
laces, as he had at first been inclined to 
suppose, but consisted in looking out thirty 
or forty pairs of words which rhymed, of 
which Boulter might make use at the end 
of his lines. The subject given out for the 
English verse was an old abbey which stood 
near the town. Part of the building was 
in ruins; part was in good repair, but 
empty; part was used as a hospital. 

So Jones junior, arming himself with an 
English-Latin Dictionary, which he fancied 
would help him, sat down to puzzle out. 
some rhymes. What would go with abbey? 
Shabby? Well, part of the place was 
shabby enough, but one could hardly say 
so ina m. Cabby? You could cer- 
tainly drive out there in a cab; but, some- 
how, the combination did not sound digni- 
fied enough. Tabby? He fancied that 
there was a cat somewhere about the place, 
but Boulter could hardly bring her into the 
poem. So the word abbey certainly pre- 
sented difficulties. 

Still in the course of a few days, by giving 
most of his time out of school to the task, 
he managed to produce the required num- 


ber of words, with, as Boulter condescended 
admiringly to remark, not a false rhyme 
among them, 

So Boulter sat down with a livht heart to 
concoct his poem, with the aid of the tags 
provided for him. But, somehow, his ideas 
would not arrange themselves properly. 
Some of his lines, which he had laboriously 
fitted in, would not scan after all. Boulter 
began to despair. His resolution to send 
in a set of verses which should be, at any 
rate, ly the result of the labour of his 
own brains, began to seem unnecessarily 
particular. Just at that moment in came 
another member of the sixth. 

“TI say, Boulter, come and play fives. 
I've got a court.” 

««No, I can’t, I must do this abominable 
English verse.” 

““Never mind the English verse. 
along.” 

Away went poor Boulter’s honest reso- 
lutions. 

“Here Jones junior, you nad better do 
the whole thing, now you have begun it. 
Only, mind, I must send it in on Friday.” 

So Jones junior started on his task at 
once. He had not an ounce of poetry in 
his composition, but by dint of a musical 
ear he could tell when a line would scan, 
and in the course of his labours in finding 
rhymes for Boulter he had formed some 
sort of idea as to what might be said, in 

rose or poetry, about the abbey. So on 
Friday the required number of lines were 
handed in by Boulter to the headmaster. 

Now, it chanced that a young master 
who had lately joined the staff at St. 
Salome’s had won the Newdigate at Ox- 
ford. He was also a devoted student of 
Browning, and Was proposing to lecture on 
the obscurer parts of that author to a class, 
chietly of young ladies, which assembled 
week! y in the mayor’s drawing-room. To 
him, then, did the headmaster, meaning no 
harm, hand over the poems sent in for the 
English Verse Prize. 

The boys in that young master’s form 
could not make out what had come over 
him; during the next fortnight, never a 
smile or a joke enlivened their lessons, and 
the number of lines he gave was somethin, 
portentous. But it was only the English 
verse ; and when the prize had been once 
assigned he was all Tight again. 

He took his bundle of papers into the 
headmaster’s study. 

‘* Well, what do you make of them?” 

“Oh, one is distinctly the Lest; two 
more are good, and one very fair; but some 
of the others are perfectly dreadful. Just 
listen to this, sir :— 


Come 


Be passes by the tower to see the ancient cells, 

But ‘tis not in this tower that the sweetly-sounding 
bells 

Are hung. ‘A ticket then obtained, the visitor pro- 
ceeds ; 

He goes across a fine old court, all green with grass 
and weeds, 


Surely, sir, it is doing a boy a great injury 
to compel him to write, when he can only 
concoct such stuff as this. Suppose he is 
unable to forget it afterwards? Suppose it 
comes back upon him in after years ?” 

‘That is a dreadful idea,” said the head- 
master, thoughtfully. ‘‘I never looked at it 
quite in that light before. I will think 
over it.” 

He did. The result was that when, in 
the next year, the subject of the English 
verse was given out, it was also announced 
that no one need try for the prize unless he 
liked. 

There was great rejoicing in the sixth, 
and the cause of honesty in the schvol had 
a considerable impetus. 

But it was Jones junior’s verses that 
did it. 


1. Price. 
the old cathedrals 
were built all at 
once. They were 


crypt dates from 


1100, the south 
aisle of the nave 
from 32 the 


south transept from 1330, the cloisters from 1400, 
the west front from 1430, the central tower from 
1455, and the lady chapel from 1490. These dates 
are approximate, but you will find them as nearly 
right as you can get them. ‘ When so-and-so 
was abbot” is the usual fourm. The point is that 
Gloucester, as we now have it, took four hundred 
years to lee 


ACTIVE.—1. You should take off your hat to ev 
lady, isa thus you will be saved worrying yourself 
over such nice distinctions as to whether it is 

roper or improper to remove it for your aunt 
law. 2. “Tom Brown's Schooldays” and “Tom 
Brown at Oxford” are published ut several prices 
by Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


8. R. B.—1, Aristotle's Economics really treated of the 
practical science of household management ; the 
science of money making he called Chrematistics, 
and treated it as quite a subordinate affair, 2. One 
of the latest books on Political Economy is that by 
Rees, “From Poverty to Plenty,” published by 
Wywan and Sons. Unlike most of its predecessors 
it is readable and interesting. 3. Aristotle was 
porn at Stagyra, a Greek colony on the Mace- 
donian peninsula of Mount Athos, in B.c. 384. His 
father was pisaielac: -in-ordinary to King Amyntas, 
who was Alexander the Great's grandfather. 


E, B. LAVAL.—1. Go to Avebury, it is much the best. 
of the three places. It is about seven miles west 
of Marlborough on the River Kennet. The outer 
ring of stones is 330 yards in diameter. 2. “ The 
Ship of Fools” was written by Alexander Barclay, 
rector of All Hallows, London, who died in 1552, 
aged about 77. “The Apologist of the Quakers” 
was Robert Barclay, of Urie, who was born at 
Gordonstown, in Morayshire, in 1648, and died in 
1690. He was associated with William Penn and 
others in American colonising projects, and was at 
one time nominal Governor of East New Jersey, 
but we never heard of his having crossed the 
Atlantic. 

B. ROWNTREE (Missouri). —Colonel Dodze’s ‘“* Hunt- 

ing Grounds of the Great West” is out of print in 
this country, but there may he an American edition 
obtainable. Write to Scribuer, Welford, and ( 
New York. 

A. M. GoURLAY. Articles have appeared in 
“Amateur Work,” published by Ward, Lock, and 
Co., Salisbury Square, B.C. Write to the editor. 
2. Get Shaw's “Manual of English Literatur: 
published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


T. B.—Books are usually written on loose sheets of 
aper. It is when the manuscript comes back 
from the printer that the author, or more often an 

admirer, goes to the expense of having it bound. 


QUFSTIONER. —Get “ The Lifeboat and other Poems.” 
hy GR. Sims. Any bookseller will get it for you. 
It costs 1s. and is published by J. P. Fuller, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.c. 


None of | W. 


McK. e eighth volume, in which we had 
cles on Pebble Polishing. We 
are republished in our “ In- 


ames and Recreations.” 


copyright and answer no other boy's queries 
is heading).-1. The Paladins were originally 
the guards of the Palatium or Byzantine Palace, 
Dut the name is by consent now contined to the 
Knights of Charles the Great. The Paladins of 
romance wer Allory de l'Estoc, Astolfo, Basin 
de Genevois, Fierambras, Florismart, Geotfroy de 
Bordelois, Geottroy de Frises, Guerin’ de Lorraine, 
Guillaume de I'Estoc, Guy de Bourgogne, Hoel de 
Nantes, Lambert de Bruxelles, Malagigi, Nayme 
de Baviere, Oxier the Dane, Olivier de’ Gennes, 


Richard de Normandie, Riol du Mans, Koland de | 


Cenouta, Samson de Bourgogne, and Thiery d’Ar- 
daine, 2. Pragmatic means ‘relating to State 
affairs,” and sanction means primarily a “decree, ' 
whence Pragmatic Sanction. There were Prag- 
matic Sanctions of St. Louis in 1268, of Charles vir. 
in 1438, of Germany in 1439, and of Naples in 1759. 
3. The Great Eastern was broken up in the Mersey. 


G. A.—During the last ten years Lancashire has 
beaten Yorkshire eight times, Yorkshire has beaten 
Lancashire five times, and seven matches have 
been drawn, Lancashire won both matches in 
1879 and 1581. In 18s0 both matches were drawn, 
In 1883 and 1984 the counties won a match each ; 
in 1882 and 1836 Lancashire won the undrawn 
match; and in 1835, 1887, and 1888 Yorkshire won 
the undrawn match. 


W. H. T.—An army chaplain on probation has 
jos. 6d. a day; after five years’ service he has 
12s. Gd. ; after ten years’ service 15s. ; after twenty 
years’ service 20s. The Chaplain-General to the 
Forces has £800 a year, There is no book which 
will tell you everything about the army and navy ; 
but ‘The Service Almanac,” price 1s., published 
by Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, contains a 
great deal of the sort of information you seem to 
require. 

E.R. W.- 


-Batley is a manufacturing town in the 
Yorkshire West Riding, about eight miles south- 
west of Leeds, It is the headquarters of shoddy,” 
and has about 30,000 inhabitants. 


AsTRIOL,—1. Mr. John MacGregor has written many 
books on his voyages alone, nearly all of them 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. The 
first was ‘‘A Thousand Miles in the Roh Roy 


Canoe” The best is Dixon Kemp's “Yacht and 
Koat Sailing,” published at the ‘ Field” office, ned 
costing 25s. TI pene is ‘* Boat Sailing for Amate' 


published by LU - Gin, 170, Strand ; and there is 
“ Practical Canoeing,” published by G. Wilson, 56, 
Minories 

£, T. D.—There is no additional examination for the 
degree of M.A, at the older Universities. It is only 
a question of residence and fees. The examination 
is at the B.A, stage. 

TAYLor.—See ‘The Colours of the British 

“in our last volume. 


SNAWDOON.—There are portions of the Roman wall 
between the Tyne and Solway in excellent. pre- 
servation, hit the traces of the more northerly 


one are obscure. Neither can be seen from the 
railway. 
ve TEER. —1, Clifton College has a cadet corps of 


Volunteer Engineers, 
cadet corps. 


2 Yes; Haileybury has a 


Digitiz 


ARcHXO.—1, The cross was not adopted as tl 
Christi: ymbol until the middle of the fifth ce 
tury. Previous to that the monogram of Chri 
was used, This monogram was 

Labarum of C 


i 


hal ith a 
extra horizontal bar. The Papal cross is a Roma 
cross with two extra horizontal bars. 3. ae In 
first occurs on a gold coin of Basilius L of dai 
ane letters are sometimes I HC. Both forn 

the same meaning, being an abbreviation : 
Iksous (the H being the Greek E). The 1.H.5., tl 
initials of Jesus Hominum Salvator, was first use 
by St. Bernardine of Sienna, who lived from 13) 
to 1441. 4. The Wansdyke was at one time tl 
Mercian boundary ; it began at Portishead and wet 
to Malmesbury, Cirencester, Bampton, Kinse 
etc, Offa's Dyke was the Welsh boundary. 7) 
Devil's Dyke was the East Anglian boundary ( 
course this is not the Brighton picnic dowi 
Both dykes are, however, of British age. 


LANCASTER.—Manchester Cathedral is 216 feet lor 
and 112 feet wide, Salisbury is 450 feet long 
82 feet wile, but then it has transepts 206 
wide, and Manchester has nothing of the sort. 


A. Z.—Get Bagehot’s “‘ Lombard Street,” and Bethel) 
“Counting House Dictionary,” the first publisht 
by Kegan Paul and Co., the sccoud by Routieuge 


G. Osborne. — See “Coins, and how they # 
found,” in our eighth volume. You will 
find an illustration of the petition crown of Ch: 

u, We cannot undertake to value coins for 
readers, i 

J. Ckoss.—We know nothing of a story with U 
title you give; but you seem to have no notion 
what accuracy means, as you cannot even 5 
correctly the hame of the road in which you 
If you will look again at the title of the story 
admire so much, and let us know what you 
of it, we will see what we can do for as 


A SEEKER AFTER KNOWLEDGE. — Messi 
Lackwood ‘and Co. publish Dowsing’s Tl 
Merchants’ Companion,” Richardson's “ Pi 
‘Vimber Merchant,” and Grandy’s “ Timber 
porter's Guide" The first costs 3s., the others 
(id, more each, and the last is likely to be of most! 
to you. But we do not know cf any book of 
cient importance; you want a cyclopmdia, 
search through the ‘tile of the “Tumber Trad 

Journal” might help you. 


EAD.—1 The stamp is Austrian. 2. The i: 


Buc 


T. S. Millington is the author of “Boy and M 

3. Cyanide of potassium will remove rust, bul 
very poisonous. 

W. CROMBIE.—1. You can get Newton's “ Princi 
through an: bookseller, either in English or L 
An edition is published by the Clarendon Pre 
2. In the coming by-and-by. 

G. H. ROMANEs.—1. A striker cannot be caught 
from a no ball. 2 The expression is a vulza 
having different meanings on different gro 
mud never used in first-class cricket or di 
society. 3. There has been no alteration in 
law for the last twenty years. 


1 by G oogl 


-Vol. XI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 24, 1889. Price One Penny. 
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GULAB SINGH: 
A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 
By Rey. R. D’O. Martin, oa 


CHAPTER IX.—THE FATHER OF ASHES. 


fi Father of Ashes led Gulab Singh, Alick, and Jack 
| as @ winding path through the trees of the fruit- 

Tt was delightfully cool compared to the heat 
ae for the garden was constantly watered by a tiny 


“It seemed they must be roasted alive.""—Chap. % 
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stream which was fed from a well in the 
centre. The well was sixty feet deep, and 
the water was dragged up in a great 
leathern vessel. To this was a rope at- 
tached, which passed over a winch at 
the top, and was fastened to the yoke of 
a pair of bullocks, who were then driven 
down a steep incline. Their strength 
and weight pulled up the vessel full of 
water, which was then emptied into a 
small reservoir, from which a stream 
about three feet wide went through the 
garden, the banks of the stream being 
opened here and there as the garden 
needed watering. 

This well stood in a large open space 
which occupied the centre of the garden, 
and close beside the well was a large but 
low building, square in shape, having a 
single entrance, which led into a court- 
yard, from which forty little chambers 
opened, each about twelve feet long by 
eight wide. 

The Father of Ashes did not, how- 
ever, lead them into this building, but 
beckoned to them to lie down upon 
some mats in a cool spot in the shade 
of the trees, and this the English lads 
were glad to do, though Gulab con- 
tenied himself with sitting cross-legged 
at the foot of a tree, against the trunk 
of which he rested his back. 

“ You are a Brahman,” said the Father 
of Ashes, “and so am I, and your food 
shall be prepared by one of your own 
caste.” Then, addressing one of a group 
of fakeers who were at the well superin- 
tending the working of the bullocks and 
the process of raising water, he said, 
“My son, tell the cook to prepare some 
food for our brothers.” 

He then left his guests, and in a few 
minutes the young Englishmen were 
sound asleep ; but Gulab Singh, though 
intensely weary, felt that now there 
was 1 for even more caution than 
before, and kept a sharp look-out. 

As soon as the Father of Ashes ap- 
proached the well one of the younger 
takeers stepped forward and whispered 
to the eld man, who, despite the com- 
mand he usually had over his features, 
made a gesture of surprise, and soon 
after, as the cook appeared, he took 
from him the chippatees and dal which 
he carried, and brought them to Gulab 
Singh with his own hands, 

“T did not know, father, till my dis- 
ciple told me,” he said, “that our con- 
vent was honoured by the presence of 
one whom all fakeers acknowledge as a 
fakeer among fakeers.” 

“Call me not ‘father,’” replied Gulab 
Singh ; “that title is your own.” 

“Tt is true, Mohun Lal,” answered 
the other, “that men call me the Father 
of Ashes, and have done so, as you know, 
before you, whom I call now my father, 
had by the force of your austerities 
earned the title. My lord will ex- 
cuse these old eyes for not having re- 
cognised him. Little, indeed, did 
think to see Mohun Lal so far from 
home, but these are days when the 
strange has become common, and some 
of my young men lately come from 
Beri say that you have come from 
Delini.” 

“ Ay, from Delhi,” said Gulab, “ with 
any disciples.” 

“They are strange disciples,” said the 
old man, noting the heavy sleep of the 
young fakeers. “When I was a disciple 


I dared not sleep before my guru while 
he watched.” 

“A hard life is theirs, and they are 

oung,” said Gulab. “ This indulgence 
Thave granted, for not all can bear 
fatigue as Mohun Lal does; but for 
this indulgence they p:y by silence.” 

The old man seemed satisfied, and it 
was not without a sigh of relief that 
Gulab Singh observed this, for it was 
evident that the Father of Ashes knew 
Mohun Lal well, and had not seen the 
likeness he bore to him, while the beha- 
viour of the disciples was indeed sutti- 
cient to excite reniark, wrapped, as they 
were, in the heaviest sleep. 

“This evening,” thought Gulab, “ we 
must make for Karnal. I would start 
this hour but that the sun would surely 
kill them, so fatigued are they.” 

After a short silence the Father of 
Ashes again addressed him. 

“ Whither is my father going?” 

“T go to Karnal,” repli Gulab, 
judging that in boldness lay security. 

“Is there not danger in thus thrust- 
ing your head into the lion’s mouth? 
Those hateful white Englishmen are in 
Karnal, gathering an army, and soon 
they march for Delhi,’ said the old 
fakeer, adding, “They hate us who are 
fakeers; rightly do they judge that we 
have borne the chippatee from village 
to village.* We dare not stay so close 
to the hornets’ nest but that we have a 
way of escape, anda place of hiding 
which none could find.” 

“T know no danger,” replied Gulab. 
“ But what noise do I hear /” 

“Tt can be nothing that would bring 
danger, or my watchers would have 
brought me word. It sounds like an 
ekha, (7.e.. a native vehicle drawn by a 
pony) and it has stopped at the garden. 

will return soon, my father.” So 
saying, the Father of Ashes arose and 
walked down the little path, round a 
turn of which he soon disappeared. 

Very reluctantly Gulab awoke his 
companions, but prudence demanded 
that every caution should be used. 

In a few moments they heard the 
well-known voice of Janki Das. 

“Father of Ashes! Father of Ashes! 
T have flown for shelter to your convent. 
Often have I given hospitality to you 
and your disciples. You will allow me 
to spend this troublous time with you.” 

The reply spoken in the low tone of 
the Father of Ashes they could not 
catch, but in a short time they saw 
Janki Das appear, following the old 
fakeer. As soon as he saw Gulab Singh 
he hastened forward, thereby losing the 
little breath he had left, and, falling be- 
fore him, paid to him the highest form 
of devotion. 

“Ts it you, my father ?” he spluttered 
out. “Now, indeed, am I blessed and 
happy. Not only do I find my Father 
of ‘Mohes, but my guru, Mohun Lal. 
But how didst thou get here? It was 
the night before last that you saved my 
life in Beri.” 

Alick and Jack smiled at the exag- 
gerated account of their last interview, 
but Gulab answered, solemnly, “ We 
walked.” 


* As the tidings of the rising reached a, village, 
it was sent forward by the inhabitants to other 
: 8 chippatee, a piece of bread not unlike 
pancake im appearance, being carried by the 
messengers as a token. 


At this the fakeers, several of whon 
had gathered round, were much sur 
prised. It was very far from Beri,and 
considering the time of year, a walk o 
forty miles within the compass o 
twenty-four hours was what the har 


| diest of their number would have shrunl 


from. Even the Father of Ashes showe: 
surprise, and turning to Gulab Singh lv 
said, 

“1 do not wonder now that the dis 
ciples slumber soundly.” ° 

Janki Das now commenced a. lon; 
account, to which the fakeers paid grea 
attention, and in which they wer 
much interested. He told them c 
Gulab Singh’s residence in Beri, and c 
the attack on that town by the sepoy 
of Jajjhar. With his account of th 
events of that night we need not | 
concerned, but they lost nothing in hi 
hands, and the numbers and valour ¢ 
the assailants were largely magnitie 
to enhance the victories of the brav 
townsmen. 

He had not quite completed his tal 
when the gaunt figure of a tall fakee 
was seen to come through the trees ¢ 
the garden, and to enter the open spite 
by the well,sonie twenty yards from t)i 
group of which Janki Das was th 
centre, and farther still from Gula 
Singh, who, with Alick and Jack, ha 
withdrawn, and were resting beneat 
the shelter of the trees. 

As the fakeer stepped forward. Aliv 
and Jack were at once caught by tl 
striking look of the man. Gulab Sing 
was the tallest trooper in the regime: 
to which he belonged. The new-conr 
must have been nearly, if not quite, tw 
inches taller. His body, though le: 
showed indication of great strength, a1 
though between fifty and sixty years: 
age, and looking older, his step w: 
elastic, and the frame seemed as activ 
as that of a young man. His hair hur 
in matted coils round his body, ar 
reached nearly tohis knees. But it w: 
his eye that attracted their particul: 
attention. As keen as that of an eag] 
it seemed to have the power of piercit 
through those on whom it fell. Now 
tixed on the central group, evident 
not having noticed Gulab Singh and tl 
Englishmen, as they lay beneath tl 
shade of the trees and partly out 
sight. 

“ Alick, look at Gulab,” whisper 
Jack. 

Gulab Singh was staring at the ues 
comer, his face showing signs of terr 
that they had never seen in it befor 
Alick touched his arm, and Gulab, tur 
ing, said slowly, 

“A lie turns on the 
Mohun Lal !” 


(To be continued.) 


liar. Beho 


In the New Gallery, Regent Street, h 
been exhibited this season an enlargeme) 
in oils, by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, with o 
permission, of the coloured plate—* / 
Arctic Expleration”—which we issued wi 
our last February Part. As exhibited, 
was entitled, ‘In the Uttermost Part< 
the Sea,” and the catalogue price of it ~ 


, £500, 
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\oz minutes after the late terrible 
i) scene between Kaddour and his 
ad tormentors, Virgil took provisions 
them, and reassured the unfortunate 
vn with the intelligence that the only 
pualty inflicted on them was to fetch 
te chlorate back from the bottom of 
teerater of Rheticus. 

They did this with such alacrity that 
the chlorate was all restored within 
twlve hours, although this entailed 
cvarging the oritice ef the crater, 
ng down it, and filling their sacks 
wtake them to the observatory twenty- 
~ven times in succession. The fabrica- 
ton of oxygen now proceeded rapidly, 
thilt the machines were set going to 
varge the electro-accumulators. At 
expiration of forty-eight hours, the 
“me fixed by Norbert, the preparations 
were pup led: The young scientist 
unounced the welcome fact at break- 
isttime, and then proceeded quite 
ulmly to establish contact. 

ow we start,” he said, looking at 
hs chronometer and making a note in 
lis pocket-book. ‘‘ We shall arrive in 
ahundred and fifty-five hours and eight 
minutes, not counting the seconds.” 

“Arrive where 3” asked Gertrude. 

“In the Soudan. I had # motive 
‘sterday in hurrying matters so. The 
ition of the earth at this moment is 
ach that we have every chance of de- 
sending on the desert of Bayouda. 

I waited one hour longer we 
tould have fallen on Bengal or Cochin 
‘hin. It was, you see, advisable to 
vike as much haste as possible.” 

“If you had asked me,” said Gertrude, 
ating alittle, “I would have preferred 
devending at Khartoum.” 

“Believe me, I should have been only 
‘w delighted to please you in that re- 
speet,” nacre Norbert, “ but there 
“one great difficulty in the way.” 

“What was that ?” 

“We should have had to wait seven- 
years longer !” 

ry one laughed on hearing this, 
ist excepting Gertrude herself. 

And if ‘some accident,” pursued 
dorlert, “should have prevented our 
Yprture at the precise minute, the 
bug delay would have been perfectly 


less, 
de less, 


Life in the observatory went on the | 


ne as before, and it was difficult to 
~ieve that they were on the move. 
ily their implicit reliance on the cal- 
4tions of the young astronomer led 


‘tat they had really started. Before 
se to rest, however, they perceived 
swnsible difference in the diameter of 
‘earth, now in her last quarter and 
Norbert ‘contirmed by micrometrical 
jeasurements the fact of her increased 
athe descent proceeded _ rapidly. 
Seventy hours after starting, the earth 
Nisibly increased in diameter, appear- 
ing like a large ball of a uniform colour, 


“em to place faith in his assurances | 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 
By A. LAURIE. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—THE PARACHUTE. 


on which the continents stood out dis- 
tinctly, and were of a yellow hue, whilst 
the seas were steel grey. The rotation 
was so plainly evident that the different 
regions of the globe made each their 
separate entry at the eastern side of 
the disc, passed like light clouds over 
- face, and disappeared on the other 
side. 

“Tt reminds one of the figures in a 
magic-lantern,” said Gertrude, “making 
their appearance to the right and their 
exit at the left corner.” 

It was in truth a fairy-like scene. 
Through the telescope they could 
plainly discern mountain and_ forest, 
snow tipping the summits and cloth- 
ing the Polar regions, whilst a line 
no thicker than a hair was guessed to 
be the Missi: 


evidently some large town. 
Towards the hundred and twentieth 


hour, which corresponds to the fifth | 


day, the interposition of the earth be- 
tween the sun and the moon was suffi- 
ciently marked to bring on a night of 
seven hours. It could not be called an 


eclipse, for it was not a partial nor an | 


instantaneous occultation of the solar 


disc, but its total disappearance behind | 
a gigantic screen across all one side of | 


the horizon. 

When the sun reappeared, the clouds 
obscuring the earth parted for an in- 
stant, and Norbert distinctly saw 
through the telescope a sea covered 
with vessels. It was the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The waters were so limpid 
that they did not hide the conforma- 
tion even of the ground intervening 
between Sicily, Sardinia, and Tripoli. 
Then the clouds closed again, and the 
scene disappeared. 

The tinal moment was approaching, 
and it was time to put the last touches 
to their preparations, Aided by the 
doctor, Virgil, and Kaddour, Norbert 
began by fitting the parachute on a 
large frame that had stood ready for 
the past eighteen d in the middle of 
the esplanade. It was shaped like a 
triumphal arch, and bore in front a 
steel arm that turned freely on two 
well-greased hinges. From the arm 
hung the cord that suspended the para- 
chute, and a small electric cable was 
wound round the latter, having direct, 
communication with the terminal of 
the imagnetic mechanism. Close by 
hung a chopping-knife in its sheath, 
and by pressing a spring this knife 
would cut the cord and electric cable 
clean through. This would, at one 
and the s: time, set the parachute 
free and arrest the magnetic action of 
Tehbali. 

No one but Norbert knew the secret 
of this machinery, and he fully intended 
to keep it to himself, and leave nothing 
this time tochance. The parachute was 
thirty yards across. It was made of the 
pieces of silk prepared in the store- 


sissippi or the Amazon, and | 
a black speck every here and there was ; 


room, and pieced together by Gertrude 
and Fatima under Norbert’s superin- 
tendence. ‘The cords of suspension were 
passed through a large hole in the 
centre, and it was held open by a steel 
frame like an umbrella. 

The car was hung by silken cords to 
the edge of the parachute, and was made 
of aslight circular framework two yards 
in diameter. Round this was a silk 
netting at elhow level, with eleven 
spaces left for the oxygen respirators 
that were subsequently to serve also for 
seats. A basket of provisions, a box of 
clothing, an anaroid. barometer, and a 
thermometer completed the contents of 
the car. 

The parachute had been ready for twc 
or three hours, when the sun disap- 
peared anew behind the terrestrial 
screen, and deep night prevailed in that 

art of the esplanade where the travel- 
lors were assembled. It was darker 
than any night they had ever seen, for 
not only was there not the slightest 
gleam of starlight, but the sky itself 
was completely gone—its place was 
occupied by the terrestrial globe. 

Seated round a table, on which burnt 
an electric lamp, in the observatory 
drawing-room, the castaways were 
silently awaiting Norbert’s signal for 
departure. 

n a sudden Norbert rose, and, turn- 
ing to Gertrude, said, 

“It is time. We have beena hundred 
and fifty-four hours on the journey. In 
thirty-eight minutes we shall be on the 
earth. It is time to seat ourselves in 
the car.” 

“T am ready,” answered Gertrude 
rising at once. “Come, Fatima!” 

Led by the doctor, they went out to 
the esplanade, and took their seats in 
the car of the parachute. Norbert, who 
had accompanied them, returned to 
hurry Sir Bucephalus and Smith. 

“There is no time to lose,” he added. 
“T have just ascertained that the para- 
chute is already considerably out of the 
vertical position. In a quarter of an 
hour, at most, all niust be finished! Do 

ou and Smith take your places. Virgil, 
Kaddour, and [, will go and bring the 
prisoners.” 

The baronet and his model domestic 
hastened to the esplanade, whilst Nor- 
bert proceeded towards the store-room 
to choose some respirators for the vri- 
soners. 

He had just reached the circular pas- 
sage, holding his electric lamp, when a 
sharp blow onhis right shoulder knocked 
the lamp out of his hand, and two strong 
arms at the same moment seized him 
round the waist. 

“You were going without. us, were 
you? But you shall not !” cried a voice 
that Norbert recognised as Wagner's. 
He struggled vigorously, and caught a 
glimpse between whiles of two more 
tigures close at hand. 

“Kaddour! Virgil! Hekp!” 


eried 
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Norbert. ‘The prisoners have re- 
volted |” 

Happily, Kaddour and Virgil were 
not far of They saw in the twinkling 


of an eye what had happened, and each 
rushed upon his man. Norbert, with 
the energy of despair, had mastered his 
assailant, and held him pinned to the 
ground by one knee on his chest. It 
was Peter Gryphins. 

With a well-directed blow in the sto- 
mach, Virgil knocked over Wagner, 
whilst Kaddour seizing Vogel with his 
strong arms, brought him down with a 
bump. 
“There ou are, all three!” cried 
Virgil. “Scoundrels! to behave so, 
just when we came to liberate you. 

ut how did they get here?” continued 


he, looking all round. 
The electric lamp which had been de- 


the store-house. The prisoners at once 
struggled madly to escape, but the: 

reckoned without their host, for Kad- 
dour could have easily settled them all. 

“Tf you dare to move again I will 
throttle you,” he said, squeezing their 
throats, and chuckling horribly. The 
savage threat had the desired effect ; 
not one dared to move again. - 

Virgil had already returned with a 
rope. He cut off several lengths with 
his pocket-knife, and in a few minutes 
the three prisoners, strung together in 
a row like sausages, were placed stand- 
ing against the wall. The tight had so 


exhausted them that they said not a 
words but submitted sileutly to their 
rate. 

“Quick now, the respirators!” said 
Norbert. 

Then he continued : 


Making for the Car. 


posited on the ground threw a ray of 
Fight on the wall, and made it evident 
that the stones had been quietly and 
patiently loosened ; so that it needed 
Put a well-direeted blow to knock them 
out and leave a great breach, through 
which the prisoners must have pene- 
trated into the circular gallery. 

It was necessary, however, to come to 
some immediate decision. Had the three 
victors been armed, there could be little 
doubt that they would have summarily 
settled the matter. But as it was, they 
were at a loss how to turn their victory 
to account. 

“Tf master and Kaddourcould manage 
to hold this villain,’ said Virgil, “I 
can get some rope and have them all 
bound in a trice.” 

“(Quite right,” answered Norbert. 
“Hand us over your charge, and make 
haste.” 

Virgil did ashe was bid. Seizing the 
already half-strangled Wagner by the 
neck, he brought him over to Norbert 
and Kaddour, who gripped hold of him 
without slackening their grasp of the 
other two. 

“Take the lantern with you!” shouted 
Norbert. “ Don’t lose a minute !” 

Virgil obeyed, and disappeared into 


“We will fasten them on their chests, 
and carry these rascals to the para- 
chute.” 

“What!” eried Kaddour. “Do you 
mean to take them after this attempt 
of theirs |” 

“Their attempt has nothing to do 
with the question,” replied Norbert. 
“These men ought to be judged and 
sentenced by a regular tribunal. [have 
vowed that the world shall know what 
they have done, and I will keep my 
vow. Come, Virgil, bring the respira- 
tors, and let us make an end of it, once 
and for all.” 


The Algerian sharpshooter obeyed | 


with military promptness, but Kaddour 
was not going to be silenced. 

“It is incredible!” he said. “ When 
you have ready to your hand such an 
easy way of punishing them, how can 
you take the trouble to drag them down 
to another tribunal? You shall leave 
them here. Have they not, by this last 
mean treachery, lost all title to your 
indulgence? Think you, had the tables 
been turned, that they would have saved 
you?” 

“T do not model my conduct on 
theirs,” replied Norbert, coldly. “Not 
another word, Kaddour ; these men are 


to come with us. It is true that the) 
are vile wretches, the blackest villain 
ever seen, perhaps. But it shall neve 
be said that 1 took upon myself to leay 
them exiled on the moon, with th 


inevitable prospect of death from sufia 
cation. They are now harmless, and 


am not going to lower myself to thei 
level by doing what you suggest.” 

Virgil came back with the respirators 
and fastening one on each prisoner, pu 
the mouthpiece over their faces. 

“Take this one first,” said Norberi 
pointing to Peter Gryphins. 

Virgil took him up, but the dwarf div 
not move. 

“T suppose I must help you, sine 
Kaddour won't,” said Norbert, stoopin 
down to grasp the legs of the boun 
man. 

But the dwarf planted himself at th 
door, and muttered hoarsely, 

“These men shall not go oat fron 
here! J will not have it!” 

“ Kaddour, have you lost your senses 
Tam master here, and these men shal 

‘0 out.” 

“Not if [ can prevent it,” replied th 
dwarf. 

“Do you mean to employ force ?” sai) 
Norbert. 

“Certainly, if it is necessary.” 

“Kaddour, I did not expect you t 
rebel. Have you forgotten our relativ 
positions, and the tidelity you promise: 
me? 1am sorry to be obliged to remini 
you of your protestations. But you ar 
acting in a way that is quite inconsis 
tent with your duty.” 

This appeal went home, for Kaddour 
eyes tilled with tears. But he did no 
move an inch, ° 

Thinking he was perhaps ashamec 
Norbert signed to Virgil to take wu 
Peter Gryphins by the shoulders whils 
he grasped his feet. But Kaddou 
would not yield. 

“Tt costs me more than I can say t 
appear ungrateful and to disobey you, 
he said, sorrowfully. ‘* But these me! 
shall not go out from here while I live 
They belong to me, and I do not fee 
inclined to give them up to any othe 
tribunal.” 

Norbert looked at his chronometer. 

“We have scarcely seven minute 
left,” he said. “ Kaddour, in the nam 
of all that is sacred, let us go by; 
not oblige us to use force. You ar 

utting us all in danger. Don't yor 

now that every second is precious 
Soon it will be too late. We shall al 
be lost.” 

The dwarf folded his arms, and re 
mained motionless. 

“Got” he said. “T do not preven 
you. But these men shall stay ere” 


(To be continued.) 
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SIR LUDAR: 


A PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By Tasor BaINEs REED, 


Author of “‘The Master of the Shelt," ‘A Dog with a Bad Name,” “ The Fifth Form at St Dominic's," etc., ete. 


CHAPTER XXX.—HOW THE SUN WENT DOWN BEHIND MALIN. 


THINK it was the sudden shock of 
this great discovery, and naught 
‘~ that arrested our feet, and saved 
fiuti madly rushing on the doom 
jour lost enemy. 

at such a time how could we think 
a of him ? 

allmy long fierce journeyings, no 
tart seemed half so long as the few 
uinutes it took me to skirt round the 
fal bog and reach the hand of my 
ng-lost friend. 

“Humphrey,” said he, presently, 
ter we had stood silent awhile, “f 
saree knew thee. How rose you from 
the dead ¢” 

“The God who parted us hath 


brought us ether again,” said I. 
‘Thanks be to Wim: ° 

“Amen,” said he. “Therefore, while 
Tlead you to the Don ——” 

“The Don!” cried I; “is he here, 
then?” 

“Why not, since the Rata came 
uhore weeks ago on these coasts ?” 

“And are the Spaniards all here, 
to!” said I, with my hand feeling 
tund my belt for my sword. 

“Nay,” said he, laughing. “That is 
uy story. Tell me yours.” 

Sol told him, and he listened, mar- 
velling much. His brow grew black 
shen I came to speak of the lost 
widens. He wheeled round, and, 
ying his hand with a grip of iron on 
hy arm, pointed to the black bog 
telow us. 

is certainly Merriman who lies 
re 
“As certain as this is you,” said I. 
“God forgive him!” said Ludar, and 
talked on. 

Then he told me how, missing me 
iter the battle, and seeing the mast on 
sbich I had perched shot away, he had 
‘tourned for me as dead, and, for my 
ake, taken a gun with a good will 
wainst my Queen. How, when after 
jravelines the south wind sprang up 
ind the Invincible Armada began to 
min, the Rata sailed as rear-guard and 
‘ore the brunt of the few of the Eng- 
ish ships that dogged them. How it 
*as resolved by the Spanish captains, 
{kn Alonzo himself not protesting, 
that the shortest road back to Spain 
ow lay by way of the Orkneys and 
tu¢ Atlantic. How, thereupon, that 
clorious fleet trailed in a long draggled 
Ine northward, never looking behind 
tem, even when the Englishmen one 
by one drew off and abandoned the 
chase. How, after a while, when they 
looked out one morning they found the 
Nata staggering through the stormy 
torthern seas alone. 


‘You would not have known the 
queenly vessel we had met scarce a 
month before off Ushant. Her main- 
mast clean gone, her tackle dishevelled 
28a wood-nymph’s hair ; with flags and 


Twas a sad sight,” said Ludar. , 


' 


sails and pennons blown away, guns 
rusted in their ports, and the ver: 
helm refusing to turn. The bells, all 
save the dismal storm bell in the 
prows, were silent; the priests had 
crawled miserably to their holes. No 
one read aloud the King’s proclama- 
tion ; and even the gallants of Spain 
sat limp and listless, looking seaward, 
never saying a word but to salute and 
cheer their beloved Don, or talk. in 
whispers of the sunny hills of Spain. 


“Captain Desmond, the one man on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


board who, after you, was my friend, : 


had died in the fight off Gravelines. I 


had not the heart or the wish to seek | 


new comrades: and, save when the 


brave Don himself gave me a passing ' 
word of cheer, I forgot what it was to 


speak or listen. 


“ Well, when off Cape Wrath (just as , 


: we sighted a few of our scattered 


consorts and hoped for food and com- 
fort), a new storm overtook us from the 
north-east and drove us_ headlong, 
under bare poles, southward again, 
we none of us, | think, cared if the 
next gust sent us to the bottom. Many 
a weary young Don did I see fling 
himself in despair overboard ; and but 
that we daily drew nearer to Ireland, 
I had been tempted to do the same. 

“How long we drove I forget, or 
what wrecks we passed ; but one day 
we found ourselves flung into a great 
bay, where, for a_ while, we held on to 
our anchors against the storm. But 
the Rata had lost her best thews and 
muscles at Calais, and after two days 
dragged towards the shore and fell 
miserably over—a wreck. 

“We came to land in boats, or on 
floating spars, but only to meet worse 
hardships than on sea ; for the savages 
on the coast, aided by your gallant 
Englishmen, fell on us, defenceless as 
we were, stripped us of all we had, and 
drove us from the shore in an old 
erank of a galleon, which, if it carried 
us thus far, did so by the grace of God 
and His saints.” 

“ And where are we now ?” I asked. 

“ At Killybegs,” said he ; “and Heaven 
grant that we may get out of it. Fora 
while, Tyrone, the O’Neill in these 
parts, sheltered and fed us. But since 
the English came, he has left us to our 
fate, and the men lie rotting here as in 
a dungeon.” 

“Why,” said I, “’twas rumoured in 
England that the Spaniards had de- 
scended on Ireland to take it, and so 
strike across it at the Queen.” 

He laughed. 

“ May your Queen ne'er have sturdier 
foes, Humphrey! Come and see them.” 

As we turned the corner of the hill, 
we came suddenly on three men, stand- 
ing with their faces seaward and en- 
gaged in earnest talk. The oldest of 
them was white-haired and slight of 
build. But the nobleman shone through 


his ragged raiment and battered breast- 
plate, and I knew him in a moment to 
e Don Alonzo da Leyva himself. 

He greeted Ludar kindly, and looked 
inquiringly at me. 

“Do the spirits of English printers 
walk on earth?” asked he. 

“No, Sir Don, not till their bodies be 
dead,” said I, saluting ; “I am here to 
warn your Excellency that the English 
soldiers are drawing a cordon around 
this place, and will fall speedily upon 

ou in force.” 

“Tis well they come only to slay and 
not to eat us,” said he, with a grim 
smile. 

And I perceived that both he and his 
companions were half starved. 

“Yet they should not delay, for if 
they haste not they will find us gone. 
Sir Ludar, the Gerona”—-here he pointed 
to a large galleass that lay at anchor in 
the bay—“‘is ready, and sails to-night 
for the Scotch coast. I claim your ser- 
vices yet, as you claim those of your 
squire.” 

Ludar looked at me. I knew what 
passed in his inind, for ‘twas in mine 
also. How could we leave Ireland thus, 
on a desperate venture, while those two 
fair maids—— 

But before we could even exchange 
our doubts, there sprang out upon us 
from behind a rock alt a dozen fellows 
with a horseman at their head, who 
waved his sword, and called loudly on 
us, in the-name of the Queen, to yield. 

1 groaned inwardly as I pulled out 
my sword. Once more I was about 


' wickedly and grievously to wage war 


on her Majesty, and break my vows of 
allegiance. Yet, how could I do other- 
wise now 4 

The Don deigned no reply, but waited 
calmly for the attack. We were but 
five to six, and the two Spaniards were 
so lean and ill-fed as searce to count as 
aman betwixt them. At the first on- 
set one of them dropped dead, and the 
other, after scornfully running his ad- 
versary through, fell back himself in a 
swoon of exhaustion. 

Meanwhile, the Don was struggling 
with the horseman. I can remember, 
occupied as I was with the sturdy 
rogue who flew at me, how noble he 


‘ looked, as with head erect and visage 


calm he parried blow after blow, step- 
ping back slowly towards the rock. 

‘Twas a sharp fight while it lasted ; 
for, though Lada made short work of 
his first man, the other three were stub- 
born villains, and, being well fed and 
well armed, put us hard to it. 

Presently, he on the horse, enraged 
that, for all his advantage, he gct no 
closer to his foe, pulled out a pistol 
from his holster and levelled it full at 
the Don's head. 

With a shout like a lion’s, Ludar flung 
away his own assailant, and rushed be- 
tween the two, dealing the horseman a 
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blow which sent him headlong from the 
saddle and echoed among the rocks like 
a crack of thunder. 

He was none too soon, for the shot 
had flashed before ever the blow fell, 
and, only half diverted, rattled on the 
Don's breastplate hard enough to fell 


and draw blood, though, happily, not | 


hard enough to kill. 

After that, Ludar and I had a warm 
time of it, with our backs against the 
rock, and four swords hacking at our 
two. I know not how it was; but as I 
found myself thus foot to foot again 
with my dearest friend, listening to his 
short, sharp battle-snort, and seeing 


ever and anon the flash of his trusty | 


steel at my side, 1 felt happy, and could 
have wished the battle to last an hour. 
1 forgot all about my Queen, and, but 
for sundry knocks and cuts, had half 
forgotten my opponents themselves. 
Nor were they any the better off for my 
day dream ; for the four swords against 
us presently became but two, and these 
ere long were in the hands of flying 
men. 

When we had leisure to look at one 
another and see how we stood, we found 
we had been playing no child’s play. 
Ludar was ale, his sleeve was vlood. 
stained, and his sword was broken in 
two. As for me, drops were trickling 
through my hair and down my cheek, 
and I needed no astronomer to tell me 
the earth turned round. But the Don, 
when we cane to him, was in a worse 

light yet. For he lay where he had 

‘allen, white as a marble statue, his eyes 

closed, his breath coming and going in 
quick, short gasps. As best we could 
we tore off his breastplate, and looked 
tothe wound beneath. "T'was but « gash, 
the ball having grazed the ribs and flat- 
tened itself on the steel beyond. But 
the blood he had lost thereby, and the 
feebleness of his ill-nourished body, 
made it more dangerous a wound by far 
than our vulgar scratches. 

We caught the Englishman’s riderless 
horse, which grazed quietly near, and 
laid the gallant gently on his back ; 
and so, painfully and slowly, brought 
him off. 

Even as we did so we could see on the 
crest of the far hills behind, the figures 
of men on foot and horse moving our 
way ; and, nearer at hand, when we 
stood and halted a moment, the sound 
of a trumpet broke the air. 

There was no time to lose, verily, if 
these worn-out Dons were to leave the 
place alive. And as for Ludar and me, 
wounded and weak as we were, what 
chance was there for us to break through 
the lines and wander on foot in search 
of our lost. ones ? 

“Humphrey,” said Ludar, guessing 
what was in my mind, “ we sail with 
the Don to Scotland ; thence we will 
cross to the Glyns, and so be where we 
must be sooner than if we ventured by 
land.” 

“So be it,” said I. 

The sight of the wounded Don com- 
pleted the panic which had already set 
in among the Spaniards at the report 
of the coming of the English. 

“To sea! to sea!” they cried, and 


tollowed us as we bore their beloved | 


captain to the bay. 
‘he Gerona, Ludar told me, had been 


found on the coast, a half wreck, some ! 


weeks since, and by dint of great labour 
and patching had been made passably 
seaworthy. 

“She will carry but three out of every 
four of this company,” said he. “ After 
the nobles are all on board there will be 
but place, I hear, for one hundred be- 
side, and these must work at the oars. 
Lots have already been drawn, and, 
unless [ inistake, ‘twill be a hard part- 
ing betwixt those who go and those who 
stay.” 

So. indeed, it was. No sooner had we 
the Don safely on board, and delivered 
him to the leech (to whom he opened 
his eyes and showed signs of returning 
life), than a strange turbulent scene 
ensued on shore. ‘The Don's second in 
command, fine gentleman as he was, 
had little power to deal with a_rabble 
that was fighting for dear life. He drew 
up his men on the beach and bade no 
man stir for the bouts till his name was 
called, under penalty of death. 

While the young nobles (who of course 
were exempt from lot) silently and 
anxiously took their places in the boats 
and were rowed out to the ship, all 
stood gloomily by, mute and obedient. 
But when, these being safely embarked, 
the order was given for the hundred 
who had drawn the lot to follow, a hub- 
bub and tumult began which it was 
pital to witness. Men, desperate with 
hunger and fear, fought tooth and nail 
to reach the boats. They that had the 
tight and they that had none were 
mingled in a fray which strewed the 
water's edge with corpses. Some flung 
themselves into the sea after the boats, 
yelling and cursing till the flash of a 
sword or the pitiless thud of an oar 
sent them back into silence. Some, 
rather than otners should go and not 
they, tore the craft board from board, 
and fought with the fragments. Some 
with muskets poured fire on the boats, 
and some wreaked their vengeance on 
the haughty Spanish gallant and hurled 
him from the rock on which he stood 
into the depths below. 

Twas a hideous scene; and when, 
after all was done, sixty gasping souls 
scrambled on board, glaring at one 
another like beasts of prey, and hissing 
defiant taunts at the wretches on shore, 
it boded ill—very ill—for this voyage. 

For a while neither Ludar nor I was 
tit to take a seat on the thwarts or 
lend a hand with the oars, much as help 
was needed. 

For two days, indeed, the Gerona’s 
sails were of little service owing to the 
perverse south-wester, which threatened 
to imprison us in the bay of Killibegs, 
and well-nigh defied every effort of the 


' erew to bring the galley beyond the 


great headland of Malinmore. 

But once out in the open, where the 
south-wester would have favoured our 
course to Scotland, the wind veered to 
westward, and drove us in perilously 
near the rocks. So that we at the oars 
(for, by then, Ludar and I perforce had 
to take our share of the toil) were kept 
hard at work, and the roar of breakers 
on our starboard quarter never ceased, 
day nor night. 

The Gerona, moreover, had been but 
indifferently patched. and in the heavy 
sea across which she laboured, answered 


' her helm hardly, and could by no means 


be counted upon to sail more than a 


point or two out of the wind. So ir 
this hard cross gale her canvas was al 
but useless, and, had it not been for th 
oars, she would have been on the rock 
about the Bloody Foreland before 
week was out. 

How we rounded that dreadful hea 
I scarce know. Strong man as I wa 
I was well nigh dead with the endle: 
toil of the rowing, broken only by shor 
snatches of repose when I lay my hea 
down in the galley-slaves’ reeking hol 
Ludar, on the contrary, grew mightic 
and bolder day by day. He neithe 
wearied nor lost heart ; but like a ma 
who has recovered faith in his destin; 
he talked as if each stroke brought 1 
nearer, not to Scotland, but to the en 
of our hopes and the arms of those 
loved. 

“Courage, Humphrey,” said he, 
can row for you and me both. Sav 
your heart, brother, for those who sha 
welcome you when all this tossing a 
toil shall be pas-ed.” 

“You talk of beyond the grave.” 

“Beyond the grave!” cried he. 
never talked less of it. Come, are yo 
too, like these Spanish gentles, down 
the mouth for a puff of wind and 
pailful or two of salt water over ti 
deck? Courage, man! If you be ¢ 
Englishman, show these Dons how : 
Englishman can hold up his head a1 
keep a stiff upper lip.” 

That brought up the courage in m 
and though for a day or so the wea 
ness of my thews caused me to rest 
hands idly on the oar, while he luge 
at it cheerily and mightily, my hei 
came up from my boots and knock 
jouer and stronger within me day 
day. 

So, after ten days out, we caine 
the black headland called Malin, whe 
as the wind still held westerly, t 
welcome order was given to ship 0: 
and spread all canvas for the Scott: 
coast. 

Ludar alone looked grave when t 
order came, and pointed to the furic 
livid swirl of purple clouds tl 
crowded round the setting sun. 

“T have seen yon sky before,” s: 
he, “often when I was a boy. A 
they taught us, when we saw it, 
pray the saints for those at sea.” 

“Maybe there are saints ashore w 
see it and pray for us to-night.” said 

“There had need be,” said 
solemnly. 
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AMONG THE GRASSES. 


Sy 
[neers are not in good repute. They | are united at their base and almost as hard 
are supposed to be very difficult to ) as bone. Another beach grass is Elymus 


make out. But, strangely enough, boys 
who have started on the prasses have aiways 
iw’ good botanists. They have taken up 
pursuit with an open mind, and have 
iol no preconceived notions as to tlower 
smeture to bother them. All boys, more 
or lexs, are fond of collecting. Let those 
vl» have not chosen a hobby try th ir 
‘ands and heads at the vrasses, 

The grasses are easily found, easily pre- 
~n-ed and always look well either dried 
ia vases or preserved in books. ‘They are 
awellmarked family, growing everywhere 
t, and in Britain number about 115 
yevies, 90 that a collection of the lot goes 
into a small space. Our biggest gra» 
i reed; we have not got a twenty-fect 
viareane or a forty-feet bamboo, but we 
tave grasses just as graceful, and in some 
s-vies as tine in colour as those of the tro- 

‘s; and our mere collecting for curiosity’s 
uke may lead us on to serious study and 
<ive usan avocation if not a vocation for life. 

“But how are we to know one grass from 
vother?” you say. ‘They all look alike!” 
Ltus take a nmgnifying glass and endea- 
wour to note just enough of their differences 
‘enable us to give them their names. For 

purposes of identification we can divide 
grasses into halves. As the represen- 
ve of one half let us take the oat; as 
representative of the other the harley. 
ihe flowers of zrasses are technically known 
asspikelets. Now if you look at the bloom 
of the oat you will see that each spikelet is 
attached to the stem by a stalk; whereas 
th individual flower of the barley has no 
sulk, but joins directly on to the stem. 
And as it is with barley, so it is with wheat 
avirve. In the case of the oat the spike- 

“tis said to be ‘‘stalked ;” in that of the 
lucley it is ‘ sessile.” 

The British yrasses with sessile spikelet: 
wnuch fewer than the rest, and we will 
take them first. Now the spikelets in 
larley, wheat, and the like are clustered 
oto one single spike ; but in Panic grass 
«afew other kinds the spike is a com- 
}and,or branched one. And this again is 
awell-marked division valuable as an aid 
™memory, Of the simple spiked grasses, 
hark ‘um, is recognisable at once. 
lt. spikelets are in threes, each spikelet las 
bat one flower, and the “pales” are long- 
earl. Take a flower of barley ; the outer 
Jnir of husks, answering to the calyx, are 
tie “slumes,” the next pair, answering tothe 
corolla, are the ‘ pales,” and each pale has 
abristle on it, which bristle is the awn. 
In barley these pales stick to the grain and 
have to he removed by grinding. But in 
wheat and rye the pales do not adhere. 
There are four kinds of wild barley—-/. 
wlraticum, the wood barley, having the 
niddle flower of each three barren, and H. 
pritrnse, the meadow barley, having the 
outside flowers of each three imperfect ; 
these two are both about the same h 
bat the other two are mere dwarf spe 
H. murinum, the wall barley, having 
toughglumes, and the other, H. maritimun, 
the sea barley, having smooth glumes. 
Akin to the barley is the Mat-grass, Nard us 
rica, BO common on moors; it can be 
iWentified at once by its having no glumes. 

. The Sea Hard-grass, Lepturus filiformis, 
8 another unmistakable species. It has 
cylindrical slender spike, and its glumes 


arenarius, the Lyme-grass, which is three 
or four feet high, glaucous in colour, very 
rigid in its leaves, and having its spikelets 
two or three together, and each of them 
many flowered. Rye, Lolium, is easily 
identified by its having its spikelets fixed 
gewise on to the stem. There are two 
pecies, DL. perenne, without awns; and 
L. temulentum, withawns. L. temulentum, 
the bearded darnel, is the only poisonous 
urass we have.  7rifirian, the Wheat 
family, is recognisable by its having its 
spikelets fixed broadside on to the stem, 
and its glumes equal. There are three 
British species, 7. caninwn, with very long 
rough awns, repens, the well-known 
Couch-grass, with short awns, and 7. jun- 
cium, which has no awns at all. Farmer's 
wheat, 7. ralgare, is not a British plant. 
Another family of these ses<ile spikelet 
grasses, having the spikelets fixed broad- 
side to the stem, is Brach ypodium, the false 
brome, but it differs from Zritiewm in 
having the glumes markedly unequal. 
There are two species, B. sylratioum, whieh 
has broad Jeaves and a drooping fower- 
cluster, or panicle, and 2B. pinnatum, which 
has narrow leaves and an erect panicle. 
Tt has also its awns shorter than its glumes, 
while B. sylvaticum has the awn as long as 
the glume. Anoppia is a rare grass, found 
on sea-shores ; there is only one species, 
A. agrostiden, a little thing about a couple 
of inches high, with short, rough leaves, 
and having its glumes larger than its pales, 
which are very shazey. It is the last of 
our eight genera with a simple spike. The 
families with compound spikes and sessile 
spikelets are four in number. In Spartina 
the spike is upright: in the other three it 
is spreading. Spartina is the nasty-smel 
ling Cord-yrass yrowing in 
There are two species, S. 
S. alternifolia : the latter recog: 
once by its having the tip of the stem 
longer than the last spikelet. Sportina 
has its spikelets laterally compressed ; so 
has Cynodon, which has, however, the 
spreading compound spike. There is only 
one Cynodon, the well-known Dog’s-tooth, 
C. dactylon, growing chiefly on sandy 
shores, and having its leaves downy under- 
neath, and equal glames., Digitaria has 
its spikelets dorsally compressed, and so 
has Panicum, but the latter has the 
peculiar basal bristles. There is only one 
Digitaria, D. humifusa, the Finger-grass, 
having its ovate purplish spikelets in pairs; 
and there is only one Panic, P. crus-galli, 
a tall grass sometimes a yard high, having 
very crowded spikelets and flowery, in 
unequal pairs, one perfect, the other either 
neutral or staminifero: It is the only 
tall grass with sessile spikelets or a spread- 
ing, compound spike. 
There are thirty-three genera of grasses 
lets. Of these we can 
‘ions—(1) those that have 
one perfect floret, (2) those that have one 
perfect floret and one ur more rudimentary 
ones, and (3) those that have two or more 
perfect florets. ‘The first of these divisions 
can be subdivided into three. First, we 
have those which have a thick round spike 
like Foxtail and ‘Timoth. Of Foxtail, 
Alopeearus, there are six species. The 
common one is A. pratensis, which has its 
awns twice as lung as it» pales, and its 


” 
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dense hairy spike two inches long. A. 
alpinus has its spike not round but flat- 
tened or oblong, as it were. A ie 
Zatus is the tloating Foxtail found in 
its stem is bent at the joints, and 
are a little longer than tho paies, and are 
inserted at the base. The orange-spiked 
‘oxtail, A. fulrns, is another ditch vine s 
its awns are not longer than the pales, and 
they are iyserted at the middle. A. bud- 
bosus is a rare marsh grass, having its 
spike very slender and its awns half as long. 
again as its pales. A. agrestis, the slender 
Foxtail, has a rough stem, and is thereby 
distinguishable from A. pratensis. — Lt 
glumes have a row of fine short hairs on 
the back. 

Phieum pratense, the Cat’s tail, or 
Timothy, so called after ‘Timothy Hanson, 
has the glumes apparently cut off short, 
leaving a bristly point not half as long as 
the glume. ?. a/pion has the same sort of 
glume, with a bristle quite as long as the 
glume. Timothy, too, has a long cylindri- 
cal head, while its Alpine relation has an 
oval one. The two other Phlenms have 
glumes acute at each end. Une of them, 
P. Bochmeri, is purple stalked ; the other, 
P. arcnarium, 1s only found on the sea 
shore, and has an oblong spike, narrowing 
at the be 

There are five genera witha much looser 
head of bloom than these: in fact it may 
be described as a “lax panicle.” One genus, 
Leersia, has no glumes, it has but one 
species, L. oryzoutes, the Cut-grass, the 
only representative in Britain of the rice 


family. It is a grass nearly a yard high, 
Jaucous in colour, and = with wavy 
branches. 


Miliun efficstinn is the Millet 
growing so freely under the shade of beech 
trees. It is one of the earliest grasses, is 
very fragrant, and runs up sometimes to a 
yard or more, having a very open, graceful 
head of bloom. Its glumes are equal, and 
its pales are unawned.  Calamagrostis has 
also equal glumes, but the pales are sur- 
rounded by silky hairs, and have a ve 
fine awn. C. epigejos is the wood Small- 
reed, sometimes reaching five feet in height, 
and having a rather close purplish panicle, 
but not so purplish as C. lunceolata, which 
is looser in habit, and has narrower and 
smoother leaves. Another species of Small- 
reed is C. stricta, which has a narrow, erect, 
close panicle, and thereby differs from the 
rest of the genus. The silky Bent-zrass, 
Apera, has only one species, A. spica-renti. 
It has awns nearly four times as long as 
the pales, and has unequal glumes, with 
the smaller ones below. The other Bent- 
yrass, Agrostis, has the smaller glumes 
above. There are four species. A. vulgaris 
has no awns and smooth sheaths ; A. alba 
has no awns and rough sheaths ; A. setaccu 
has awns and rough sheaths ; and A.canina 
has awns and smooth sheaths. 

We have now remaining but two genera 
of the single floret group. They are Gastri- 
dium and Polypogon, both havingasomewhat 
closer panicle than those we have just been 
considering. Gastridinm lendigrrum is the 
Nit-grass, about a foot high, having a large, 
dense panicle and awns twice as long as the 
glumes. Polupogon is the Beard-grass. 
There are two species—P. littoralis, with 
the glumes as long as the awns; and P. 
monspeliensis, with the glumes only half as 
long as the awns. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BOY’S OWN LAWYER; 


OR, SOME LEGAL MAXIMS AND PHRASES ILLUSTRATED. 


By ERNEST GRISET. 


SISTER MARY: 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascotr R. Hope, 


Author of “The Parlour Boarder,” “ Bobby Bounce,” ete., ete. 


(tes Easter holidays passed quickly 
and pleasantly away. There was 
ant much to do at that time of the year, 
ut Shaw proved a good-natured guest, 
easily pleased with whatever was going 
on—not like many schoolboys of the 
new school, who mope and grumble at 
home unless some exciting amusement 
le provided for them. This seemed the 
hire to my friend’s credit, as [ under- 
stood he must be accustomed to a very 
different sort of life at his own home. 
It was already settled that in August 


| 


CHAPTER IV. 


I should pay him a visit; and my mind 
was all on fire from his descriptions of 
the old Highland castle among the 
mountains and lochs, where there 
would be no end to the fishing and 
shooting, and sailing and swimming, 
and other countless delights of this wild 
romantic life as I pictured it to myself. 
True, there would also be one draw- 
back to complete happiness; from 


| 
| 


whetted by a certain awe, to see this 
fierce old lord with my own eyes. My 
acquaintance with Highland chiefs, 
and with Scotland generally, was as 
yet through the enchanting medium of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels. A certain 
amount of medieval pride and stern- 
ness, then, would at least be quite in 
keeping with my preconceived ideas of 
a Lord Foulis, just as in Ronald, who 


various hints I gathered that the | as a matter of fact was a very nine- 


master of the castle was the family 
bogey ; but I had the more curiosity, 


| 


ersonage, I saw all 


teenth-century 
virtues of Halbert 


the graces an 
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Glendinning and Roland Graeme, and 
Quentin Durward and Fitzjames, and 
Rob Roy and Roderick Dhu rolled into 
one model of a youthful hero 

Ronald seldom spoke about his uncle, 
perhaps because he did not care to speak 
against him. The worst and best he 
1 to say of the head of his family 
was, “ He isn’t a bad sort of fellow—in 
his way.” Among ourselves, however, 
we used to call him the Wicked Uncle, 
and picture him in dark colours after 
that unamiable personage who plays 
such a part in the ballad of “The 
Babes in the Wood.” 

But between Foulis Castleandmy snug 
humdrum Midland home lay still the 
summer term, the cream and flower of 
our school year. Unfriendly critics had 
it that we never did much work at that 
school, compared with others ; certainly 
in the summer we thought more of play 
than of work. And that summer 
one of the brightest known for yea 
time of trial to the panting citizen in 
his sunbaked streets, but of unmixed 
delight to us careless schoolboys, who 
could be half the day out in the open 
air, lightly dressed in flannels, breath- 
ing healthand mirth at every pore of our 
limbs, that drank the strength of light 
in one invigorating pastime after an- 
other. 

Long before schooltime some of us 
would be up, sauntering over the fields 
where the sun took his first kiss from 
dew and flowers, idly exulting in the 
unclouded_ morning freshness of our 
young spirits. What if we had to go 
into school, and fora time to make some 
show at least of poring over dull books? 
That only gave a zest, a double charm 
to the frequent hours of play. Almost 


every second afternoon, on one excuse | 


or another, was a half holiday, with 
occasional spells of still longer liberty 
inherited from a tradition that not 
even our autocratic ruler could break 
through. We had plenty of time for 
the cricket matches, and the boating 
arties, which in after years will be so 
Fond y remembered as hours stolen from 
the hard fates of life, never to come 
again to the toil-worn or sin-stained 
man. 

Then in the long warm evenings, all 
tasks as good as over, we would furry 
down by dozens and scores to the river 
which was the scene of our favourite 
enjoyment at that season. We were 
already half undressed, for it was the 
fashion to go about in boating costume 
of loose striped jackets, short trousers 
and bare legs ; thus we revelled in our 
schoolboy freedom from conventionali- 
ties. A minute would be enough to fling 
down these light fetters of civilisation 
on the grassy bank, and with shouts 
and splashes of glee we sprang into the 
water, each familiar pool alive with a 
hundred naked forms, playing merry 
tricks on each other by the swarming 
edge, diving again and again into the 
cool depths, swimming solitarily or in 
emulous bands upon the clear current, 
crossing to the further bank, like some 
tribe of untanned savages, and racing 
among the lonely willows that fringed 
that side. The modest sun hid his face 
in the west, blushing for our innocently 
shameless gambols ; and dusk began to 
fall while we were still dawdling half 
dressed on the bank, loth to tear our- 


selves away from this kindred embrace 
of mother nature. Meanwhile,the town 
boys, a rude and envious mob, came 
gathering in the distance like jackals, 
that,as soon as we had strolled away to 
our boarding-houses, they might invade 
the deserted bathing places, and in their 
turn disport themselves by the cool 
twilight. 

Nor was this all: we had wider 
bounds at that school than at most. 
Our rule was «a proud freedom, tem- 
pered by few restrictions, but these were 
enforced under sharp and sure penalties. 
Bicycles were not forbidden, an innova- 
tion that would scandalise some head- 
masters. So Shaw and | could take long 
rides together, as well as sauntering 
walks on Sunday afternoons ; and my 
dearest memories of those days are 
bound up with pictures of rolling lightly 
and swiftly by the varied beauties of a 
country that presents the most charac- 
teristic features of English scenery, in 
the month when they are at their best. 
A fine midsummer can kindle poetic 
sense even in thoughtless schoolboys. 


“ What's so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten. 
Every clod feels stir of might, 
An instinct within it that stirs and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a sou) in grass and flowers.” 


And my life, too, was budding into 
flower ; therefore that rarely fine sum- 
mer stands out as its brightest memory, 
when the eager eyes of boyhood first. 
opened to the beauty of the world, lit 
up by the glow and the glamour of a 
romantic friendship. It was a happy 
| time—too happy to last! 

With so much enjoyment to tempt 
me, I did not care to pay many visits 
to Sister Mary at the Sanatorium. But 
I did see her now and again, when she 
| always asked after Shaw, who would 
not go near her. I had told him how 
she was vexed at his not coming to 
say good-bye before Easter; and that 
| seemed to have set him against her. 

“What's the good of making rows 
about nothing? I hate peopie that 
make rows,” he said ; and obstinately 
refused to lend himself to her evident 
desire of making a pet of him. Now, if 
she had taken a fancy to me, I was much 
more of a ladies’ boy in those days ! 

One day I did with some ditticulty 
persuade him to visit her, bringing a 

unch of wild flowers we had gathered 
on one of our rambles. How her eyes 
lit up at the sight of him, and how 
gratefully she received this little mark 
of attention! But Ronald was barely 
civil under her thanks. He would not 
sit down, and, after fidgeting in silence 
for two minutes, made an excuse to 
hurry away. Almost the only chance 
she "had of seeing him was in chapel. 
There I used to watch how eagerly her 
eyes sought his sunburned face among 
the rows of boys. I don’t know if he 
noticed how often she looked at him, 
and, as I saw. that he was already too 
much inclined to take a dislike to her 
extraordinary affection, | kept my ob- 
servation to myself, wondering inwardly 
| and never guessing the secret which 


may already have been detected by mor 
experienced readers. 

July came, with dusty ways an 
hotter suns that tried even our power 
of activity. Everything was early tha 
year, and we boys spent most of ou 
pocket-money on fruit. I received fro 
the garden at home a supply of straw 
berries, accompanied by injunctions t 
take a basket of them to the matro 
with my mother’s compliments. On th 
errand, | paid a visit to the Sanatoriun 
and found that for once Sister Mary ha 
a professional] job on hand. Two boy 
were sprawling upon her easy chair 
looking very down in the mouth. The 
told me they didn’t know what was th 
matter with them ; the doctor had hee 
in and had stepped out to talk with lhc 
somewhere apart—she would be back i 
a moment. 

But in my impatience, for Ronald ha 
a boat waiting tor me, [ went out int 
the passage to see if I could find he 
without delay. She had just come ot 
of another room, and was standing : 
the door with the doctor, the first tin 
I had ever seen him there. Now 
overheard him say— 

“Twish a good rash would make hast 
and come out upon them; then » 
should know what we had to deal wit! 
I will come again in the afternoon.” 

“The doctor is telling Sister Mar 
that you have got the mullygruls 
cried I, popping in again upon the i 
valids, ike a boy, with no thought « 
anything serious. 

Sister Mary entered, looking a litt 
graver than usual. She thanked me ti 
the strawberries, but told me I must 1: 
visit the Sanatorium, now that she ha 
real patients there. I, on my side, wi 
eager to be off to the river, so away 
went, jestingly telling the sick boys 1 
to eat up’all the strawberries then 
selves. 

That evening there was a report th: 
scarlet fever or diphtheria or smallp« 
had broken out among us. Some sii 
one thing and some another. Ne? 


morning it was known for certai 
Three boys were down with scar 
fever. A strict order was given ot 


that no one should go near the San: 
torium. 

“Ah, ha! Sister Mary won't eat he 
head off now,” said Ronald.“ I daresa 
she is glad of the chance of somethin 
to do.” 

“Tt’s nothing to make fun of,” growle 
the captain of our house in rebuk 
“Here’s the match coming on ney 
Thursday, and our best bowler must ¢ 
and catch fever.” 

Two or three days passed, and the fir: 
alarm began to subside when no mor 
cases appeared—the alarm I mean thi 
reigned among those responsible for u 
As for us boys, we thought very litt] 
about it, and our life went on much a 
usual. Then three more cases declare 
themselves, and in ditlerent boardins 
houses, which was a disquieting sigt 
Even we could enter into the seriou: 
ness of a widespread outbreak of fev¢ 
just as the holidays were coming on. 

On Sunday morning we had no nil 
with our coffee, which helped to brin 
home the alarm to us. We heard tha 
the fever was supposed to have bee 
spread through the milk—at all event: 
it had appeared only in three boarding 
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houses supplied from the same dairy. | 
bat tome a matter of far greater con- 
cern was that I missed Ronald at break- 
fast. We slept in ditferent dormitories, 
and it was not at once I learned he had 
taken the fever and gone to the Sana- 
torium. 

This news threw me into a fever of 
anicty. T heard it said that the fever 
which had got hold among us was of an 
unusually severe type, and that Shaw's 
was one of the worst cases. ‘I'hey spoke 
of an eminent doctor having been sent 
for from London. A strang: er of 
apprehension came upon me; all the 
tine of morning service I was troubled 
hy the thought that Roncld might be | 
wing to die. Yet this was no common 
duaday. The week before, Ronald and 
Thad been confirmed, side by side, and 
today, for the first time, I received 
the Sacrament, an epoch in the most 
thoughtless boy’s life. Sincere were the 
good resolutions I had made and the 
ave with which I had looked forward 
to this solemn act of putting away 
childish things ; but now my mind was 
sadly distracted, and I could only take 
shame to myself for a want of due re- 
verence. 

As soon as we got out of chapel, I 
went up and down, trying to find some- 
one who could give me information, but 
no one knew anything except that seve- | 
tal more boys—a dozen, twenty, so the 
said—were taken ill. A sort of pani 
had begun to gain on our light spirits. 

Tcould eat Tittle at dinner with such 
adread hanging over me. In the after- 
noon leame wandering about the Sana- 
torium, in hopes of meeting with the 
doctor or anyone who might tell me how 
ny friend was. At length, in my rest- | 
less mood, I ventured to enter the for 
bidden ground. Perhaps Sister Mary | 
would speak to me atthedoor. I might | 
get caught ; but I felt too much excited | 

| 


to mind that. 

The Sanatorium precincts were cut 
of from the rest of the grounds by a low 
wire fence, and the walk leading to it 
Ruse through a high hedge of laurels. 
o one saw me as [ opened the gate, 
but I had no sooner got beyond the | 
shelter of this shrubbery than I ran 
almost right against the very last per- 
son one cared to meet here vtheWarden ! 
He was escorting a stranger, probably 
the London doctor, with whom he had 
Just left our school hospital. 

I tried to shrink out of sight ; but it 
was too late. Asa rule, if one encoun- | 


tered our severe Head out of bounds, 
we knew ourselves to be in little danger, 
for he disdained ever tonoticesuch petty 
delinquency as unworthy the inter- 
ference of his ineffable grandeur. But 
now he challenged me by name, with an 
unwonted touch of anger in his voice. 

“ Are you ill ?” 

“No, sir,” I faltered. 

“You knew it had been forbidden 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Go back at once, and come to me at 
twelve to-morrow.” 

Iknew what that meant, and I had 
known all along what I was risking. I 
was to be flogged, for the first time. 
This rare punishment was inflicted only 
at certain hours, and never on Sundays; 
thus, [had to wait the best part of a day 
with my ordeal before me. But I did 
not care ; I really was not afraid. In- 
deed, I rather gloried in the idea of suf- 
fering the sharpest punishment for 
Ronald’s sake, as it seemed. I would 
willingly have been flogged a dozen 
times over, if that could do him any 


y” 


good. 
When I told the fellows what had 
befallen me, they didn’t believe in my 


not caring, and would have it that the | 


prospect of next day’s ordeal had taken 
away my appetite attea. But it wasn’t 
that; I could not make them under- 
stand the cause of my distress. I felt 
as if a flogging would even be welcome 


{ as a counter-irritant to mental pain. 


At evening chapel I tried to pray for 
my friend, and that did me a little good. 
All those who are in any way afilicted or 
distressed, in mind, body, or estate, were 
for me but one sutferer—Ronald Shaw. 

At supper time, rumours were flying 
thick and fast. It was said that a 


; council of the masters had been suin- 


moned after chapel, that more boys were 
down with fever, that we were all to be 
sent home at once. This news was pre- 
sently contirmed by our house-master. 
It had been decided to break up the 


* school next day, without waiting for the 


end of the term. We were to go home 
as soon_as we could get our packing 
done. Great was the joy among some 
thoughtless urchins. Not that a hearty 
boy could well be unhappy at our school 
—but anything for a change ! 

That night, under such s 
cumstances, nobody troubled us about 

oing to bed at the regular hour. The 
frouse was all confusion and excitement. 
As to-morrow’s destined victim of the 
rod, [ became a centre of interest, and 


ecial cir- 


my study was crowded with visitors. 
It grew a hotly-debated question whe- 
ther I were likely to get off or not. The 
flogging hour was noon, and the first 
train by which I could go home did not 
leave till an hour later. Precedents 
were quoted ; on the one hand that of 
Ronald Shaw, who, being invited to a 
painful interview with the Head on 
the last day of term, had been sent away 
unharmed on the score of its being his 
first fault. On the contrary, there was 
the celebrated case of another budding 
sprig of nobility, no less than a young 
Viscount in his own right, who, havin 

got to the railway station, had venture: 

to pull out a catapult under the eyes 
of the Warden himself, and for that 
proclaimed offence had been straight- 
way haled off the pletform, torn trom 
the very brink of freedom, and not suf- 
fered to depart for the holidays without 
a lesson of obedience ruled_and dotted 
upon his patrician skin. The general 
opinion was that our strict master was 
more likely than not to carry out his 
dire intent against me; and boys who 
had been swished before were prodigal 
of counsels, exhortations, encourage- 
ments, and reminiscences kindly or jovi- 
ally meant to nerve me in my apparent 
dejection. But I hardly fistened to 
them ; I had no great concern_as to 
what would happen to me. I only 
wished they would leave me in peace. 

At length I got to bed, and lay half 
the night in restless wakefulness. When 
I got a little sleep, it was troubled with 
feverish nightmares ; it seemed as if 
Ronald were in peril of some vaguely 
conceived fate, from which I struggled 
in vain to rescue him. I woke up with 
a headache, and a sore throat, and 
almost tumbled down when I tried to 
get outof bed. The other boys went to 
fetch the house matron, and she did not 
lose a moment in sending for the doctor. 
And when he had examined my flushed 
face and neck, and held a little thermo- 
meter in my mouth for a minute or so, 
I caught him giving an expressive look 
to our master’s wife, who had come be- 
hind him into the empty dormitory. 

“Can I go home at once, sir?” [ 
murmured eagerly, for I had forgotten 
all about the rod that was in pickle for 
me. 

“T think not, my boy,” said the 
doctor, trying to speak in the most 
cheerful tone. ‘“ But Sister Mary will 
take good care of you.” 

(To be continued.) 


N incident now occurred which showed 
that our position had its positive dan- 
gers. A fallen trunk of a tree lay before us; 
Wehad met with many such logs before, and 
knew them to have been felled by that | 
mighty axeman, Time. Upon mounting 
this particular log, I espied, coiled in many 
clis, with its rattle erect in the centre, a 
luge rattlesnake. It was of a yellowish- 
own colour, with dark tozenye-shaped 
Markings, Just as I was about to leap | 
own, my eye caught its villainous glance. , 


A NIGHT AMONG ALLIGATORS. 
PART Il. 


Fortunately, I knew enough of serpent-lore 
to recognise this formidable enemy, and 
with a shout and gesture prevented my 
companion climbing the log ; nor were we 
a moment too soon. The creature had evi- 
dently observed us, for as we fled we heard 
his warning rattle, and momentarily ex- 
pected him to spring over the log in pur- 
suit. Our talk, when we recovered speech 
after our fright, fell upon serpents, moc- 
casin-snakes, whipcennlies: water-snakes, 
and others of the reptile tribe, and of the 


tales we had heard concerning them, tilt 
every bush was full of terror, and every 
step was taken in dread. 

The rain ceased, the clouds cleared ; we 
saw that it was afternoon, and we must 
needs think of the coming night. Not that 
we were deeply alarmed. ooking back 
from the distance of forty or fifty years, it 
seems as though the prospect must have 
been intolerable. I do not think that at 
the time we counted it so. We thought 
we should have to climb up into some tree, 
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-and make ourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible in a fork of the branches, and fall 
‘asleep. One thing we keenly debated— 
Could snakes climb? Wolves were in the 
vicinity, but we feared them not; snakes 
were different. 

As the sun drew westward we busied 
‘ourselves with picking out a tree suitable 
for camping purposes. The immediate 
neighbourhood was not imviting. Marsh 
aac swamp, dense banks of needs and 
rushes, masses of undergrowth, surrounded 
us. The purple mist of the swamp-forest 
was giving. way to a fog which threatened 
not merely to conceal any way of escape, 
but also to bury our hiding-place. An 
intolerable noise of fro; filled the air, A 
sense of dreariness and desolation beyond 
expression depressed our spirits. 

Phe! d my companion to mount the 
tree, which was thick and bushy, in the 
“branches of which he soon lay down. The 

or lad was wet and hungry—I could hear 

e was crying. I stayed below to watch for 
‘a last chance. It seemed a useless thing to 
do, yet, though hoarse with shouting, I 
‘once more lifted up my voice. Was it a 
fancy that there was a reply? We could 
mot mistaken ; for both of us heard a 
faint far-off response. We both shouted to 
the full power of our lungs. There could 
be no mistake as to a reply. Clear above 
the frogs’ chorus sounded a man’s holloa ! 

We waited with intense anxiety the 
-approach of the stranger, for we could hear 
by the increasing loudness of his shouts 
not only that he knew our whereabouts, 
but that he was making towards us. At 
length a gun-barrel emerged from the great 
bank of rushes, followed by a rough, hun- 
ter-looking man. His hair was ragged and 
rusty. Henenth fs helo of his bce 

‘ampeachy hat his shaggy eye-brows 
beetled over deop-sunken® ead Mpiercing 
eyes. Though repulsive of aspect and for- 
bidding of look, we hailed him as a verit- 
able angel of light. 

“Who are you?” was his blunt saluta- 
tion. 

“‘We came ashore from the Abeille at 
the wooding-station, and have lost our 
way.” 

“Whew!” he whistled, and rested on his 
gun; then scanned us both narrowly, for 
by this time my companion had slidden 
down from his post among the branches. 

“Guess you had better come with me,” 
he said ; and shouldering his rifle, turned, 
and pushed his way through the reeds. 
Like one to the forest born, he threaded 
his way, deftly avoiding thicket and 
swamp, and hastening as if anxious to 
make use of the fast-fading light. Soon 
we saw through the branches the glitter of 
water, and came out upon the banks of a 
river, smaller than that up which we had 
passed in the steamboat in the morning. 

Here, concealed in the rushes, was a 

iroque, or canoe, which he quickly 
launched, swinging the head round to 
where we were standing. Without speak- 
ing, he motioned us to get into the frail 
craft, then followed himself, laying down 
his gun and taking upa paddle. Witha 
few strokes he drove the piroque out into 
mid-channel. Broad, smooth, and_ placid 
was the surface of the bayon. We observed 
now and again, sometimes close to the 
boat, small black hummocks upon the to 
of the water, and were horrified to fine 
that these were the tops of the crania of 
alligators. Our Charon treated them ina 
very unceremonious manner; for, when 
any skull rose within reach, he rapped it 
smartly with his paddle, whereupon the 

eat brute would, sink to the muddy 
ttom, 

Very soon the night fell, and the fire-flies 
darted among the bushes on theshore. We 
new heard the barking of dogs, deep-toned 


| slaves from the cotton plantations. 


and long-continued. Qur strangeby silent 
boatman whistled a shrill whistle, the 
sound of which had the etlect of making the 
dogs bay more loudly. Ten minutes more, 
and the piroque was laid alongside a shelv- 
ing bank, some five or six feet high. Our 
boatman, quickly leaping ashore, fastened 
the chain of the skiff to a stump near the 
water's edge, and bade us disembark. 

Upon mounting the bark nothing was to 
be distinguished all around but black forest, 
over which brooded the tender western sky 
with its evening star swimming in a sea of 
pellucid after-zlow. We followed our pro- 
tector as best we could in spite of the grow- 
ing darkness, till after travelling a few 
hundred yards, as far as one might judge 
in such a blind journey, we halted before a 
dimly-visible log-housxe. The man unfast- 
ened the door, whereupon two huge blood- 
hounds leaped out, frisking and barking, 
and in their canine fashion expressing the 
height of joy upon the return of their mas- 
ter. Upon perceiving us they showed signs, 
lively and unpleasant, of doubt and animo- 
sity, till they were roared down by the deep 
voice of our conductor. A match was 
struck, and a pine-knot kindled. Heaping 
some dry w upon the hearth, the hunter 
speedily had a blazing fire, whose ruddy 
glow showed up distinctly the rough inte- 
rior of the house. There was scarcely any 
furniture. A rude table stood in the centre ; 
a box, something like a seaman’s chest, a 
bundle in the corner, an iron pot, frying- 
pan, and one or two articles of crockery 
made up the household gear. We were too 
thankful for shelter to be critical. 

The floor was of clay, hardened and dry. 
One of the first acts of our protector was to 
unroll a bundle from the corner and spread 
upon the floor a buffalo-robe, upon which 
he bade us sit. Then he gave us some bis- 
cuits, with which we dulled the gs of 
hunger, while watching with lively in- 
terest the man’s proceedings. From the 
blazing fire he lit a rude lamp, which he 
hung from the roof. Then he produced his 
iron pot, and, sharpening his knife, with 
the pot in one hand and the knife in the 
other, went out into the darkness. Hesoon 
returned with water from the river in his 
pot, and in his hand a piece of deer’s meat 
cut from a stock, which, we afterwards 
learned, he kept hung up by a rope and 
pulley in a neighbouring tree. The pot 
was set upon the fire, the meat, cut into 
pieces and powdered with salt, put into it, 
and with it some tomatoes which had been 
grown in the rough garden in a clearing 
near the house; a handful of meal was 
added, making a savoury compound, which 
to us hungry boys seemed a delicious 
supper. 

The serving of the meal was primitive. 
There was but one plate in the establish- 
ment; this the owner relinquished to his 
visitors, after having heaped it with smok- 
ing food, himself feeding leisurely from the 

t. When the meal was over, our host, 

having spread for himself another buffalo- 
robe upon the other side of the hearth, pro- 
duced his pipe—a red clay bowl with a bam- 
boo stem—and, leisurely charging it with 
tobacco, began to smoke, dreamily watch- 
ing the wreathing cloud of fragrant fumes. 

The conversation that ensued need not 
here be repeated. Sutlice it to say that 
we learned that our entertainer was an 
Englishman, from the county of York, who, 
in consequence of liberal views on poaching 
matters, had thought it more prudent to 

ut the broad Atlantic between himself and 

is native village. Here, deep in the back- 
woods, he lived a Robinson Crusoe kind of 
life, miles away from human habitation, 
supporting himself with his gun, and, as we 
afterwards elicited, from rewards for track- 
ing by means of his bloodhounds fugitive 
It was 


a strange lonely life, and in truth he was a 
strange, taciturn, half-savage man-—at war 
with civilisation, and, from his inhuman 
pursuit, at war with his race—yet not with- 
out some kindness of heart, as shown by his 
friendly treatment of us helpless youngsters 
thus thrown in his way. 

During the course of the evening we had 
been conscious of a growin; bel of 
sounds, which arose on all sides in the 

| dark outside world, and which 
eepened in intensity as the night wore on. 
The American woods, strangely silent by 
day, are at night a perfect pandemonium. 
Near at hand the whip-poor-will, and his 
larger relative the chuck-will’s-widow, pre 
dominated a strident chorus of frogs. The 
nuinber of these latter performers was 
legion. Every now and then a_hoare 
bellow, as of some mammoth bull that, 
slumbering, had been awakened by intoler- 
able agony, came from the alligators that 
abounded in the surroundin; swan, A 
roar louder than ordinary, close at hand, 
followed by a blowing and a snorting, not 
unlike that the terrier makes when he is 
sure that the rat is in the hole that he has 
covered with his nose, was heard, ap- 
rently but a few inches away from our 
heads, The two hounds were stretched 
asleep upon the hearth, but the sound 
roused them. Shaking their heads till 
their ears flapped, they again settled down 
as if quite safe within the warm, well- 
lighted cabin. 

Our host so far relaxed the rigour of his 
taciturnity as to tell us that the noise out- 
side was from a bull alligator, who in all 
probability scented the dogs. For, while 
the alligator chiefly lives on fish, he pre- 
fers dogs whenever he can find that viand 
swimming in the river. Our host added 
some other stories, more racy than assuring, 
as to the strength of these formidable 
brutes, and their peculiar preference for the 
flesh of human beings when young. With 
such tales to be heard within, and such 
sounds to be heard without, we had some 
niggivings as to the manner of passing the 
ensuing night. 

We had noticed that the door of the hut 
was a crazy concern, loosely hasped, and 
with an unfastened padlock on the outside. 
Inside its only protection was a wooden 
bar, which shot so easily in its grooves as 
to suggest that a strong-snouted animal 
could easily nose the door off its hinges. 
Upon communicating our fears to our host 
we produced upon his grim visage the 
nearest approach to a smile that we had 
yet observed. He seemed entirely at his 
ease, as if by reason of his having been 
introduced to the comity of the animal 
world, made free of their guild, he knew 
their freemasonry, and by reason of this 
mystic element was permitted to dwell 
undisturbed in their midst. He had 
strange tales, whether true or not I can- 
not aver, such as that one day he came 
home and found an old bull alligator asleep 
on his hearth, enjoying the warmth of the 
hot earth as applied to the pit of his 
stomach ; how that rattlesnakes had fre- 

uently crept in through the interstices of 
the logs; and how that almost every even- 
ing after dusk, at certain times of the 
wolves prowled round, especially reeon- 
noitring the tree in the top branches of 
which hung the deer's meat and dead 
game, the spoils of his rifle. 

When our protector knocked the ashe: 
out of his pipe, he informed us that we 
must be stirring with the dawn. He would 
take us in his canoe a distance of ten 
miles, whence, by crossing a narrow tongue 
of land, we might reach a steamboat sta- 
tion. With lively personal interest we 
watched his preparations for the night. 
He tried the wooden bar placed across the 
doorway. The logs were put together on 


the hearth. He then bade us wrap onr- 
selves as well as we could in our buffalo- 
robe; put out the lamp, and then, folding 
“his buffalo-robe around him, he lay full 
length on the floor near the hearth, and 
‘was soon fast asleep. 

The dogs, stretched on the floor near the 
embers, started and sniffed as they hunted 
in their dreams. ‘The billets on the hearth 
crackled, the flames leaped, wavered, and 
gradually fell, till nothing but a dull red 
glow remained in the hut. Dog-wearied as 
Twas, [could not sleep. The external noises 
grew londer and louder. The alligators wad- 
dled up and down the slight acelivity upon 
which the house was built. I could dis- 
tinetly hear the paddle, slip, and scrape of 
the unwieldy brutes. Then rose their bel- 
tow, loud and dreadful enoush to chill the 
marrow; again their slapping paddle as 
they came snitling nearer. [ seemed aliuost 

to feel their horrid breath. Then the noise 
of another alligator sounded on the other 
side of the hut. I was sure that I heard 
the door rattle. At one time no fewer than 
four of these dreadful reptiles were prowl- 
ing round our little sanctuary. Meantime, 
our host had fallen into the profoundest of 
slumbers, the audible proofs of which had 
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in them some obscure consolation. For I | 
could not but reason that a man who could 
sleep under such circumstances, and sleep so 
soundly, could not but be assured that there 
was no real ground for alarm. 
proved. Confused thoughts of rattlesnakes, 
alligators, wolves, steamboats t de- 
voured, and rattlesnakes that cougied and 
paddled, clouded my brain, till I fet! off into 
an uneasy slumber, gradually deepening 
into utter unconsciousness. 


Sothe event | 


‘ ceptable beverage. 
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When we awoke, our host was standing in 
the open doorway drying himself with a 
strip of canvas after his matutinal wash in 
the river. He had put his can of water over 
the fire, and, bruising sume cotlee berries 
between two stones, made us a not unac- 
Biscuits, coffee—with- 


| out either sugar or milk—and the consi- 


derate relics in the iron pot from his last 
night's supper, made our breakfast. 
Never shall I forget the beauty of the 


morning scene, the tender light in the 
eastern sky, the glory of wood and river. 
All the world seemed hushed. Nothing 
but the liquid flow of the river was to be 
heard. We were svon on board the piroque, 
and were rapidly drifting down stream. 
The distance was quickly accomplished, and 
connection with civilisation rapidly made ; 
but I shall never forget a night spent 
among the alligators. 
(THE END.) 


pe noble savage of whom I now begin to 
speak is he who dwelt in Brazil in the 
sixteenth century, and to whom Hans Stade 
of Hesse was in captivity during the year 
1554. Stade wrote an account of his ad- 
ventures soon after they terminated ; his 
book was first printed in German, at Mar- 
burg, in 1557 ; it was translated into Latin, 
and included in the ‘ De Bry” collection. 
This last Southey used in his ‘‘ History of 
Brazil,” published in 1810. Various edi- 
tions of it were published in German, Dutch, 
Flemish, and French ; but, except through 
one of Southey’s ponderous quarto volumes, 
Hans Stade remained unknown to English 
readers until, in 1874, his book was trans- 
lated by Mr. Albert Tootal, of Rio de 
Janeiro, annotated by Mr. Richard F. 
Burton, and published by the Hakluyt 
Society. 

A few pages recapitulating Hans Stade’s 
story may be not unwelcome to those who 
are unacquainted with it. The nobility of 
the savage when he ran wild in woods may 
so be studied and appraised. 

Brazil derives its name from the Brazil 
wood with which it abounds. In Italy, since 
the twelfth century the word drez/l, under 
various spellings, has signitied a kind of red 
wood which imparts a dye to wool and 
cotton, The wood is so called, because it 
is the colour of brazas, which in Portuguese 
means red-hot coals. In English we have 
the word bruzier, a vessel for holding burn- 
‘ing fuel. 

The first discoverer of Brazil was Alonzo 
de Ojeda, whoxe ship, with Amerigo Ko- 
pucci on board, touched at Cape St. Augua- 
tin in 1492; the second was Pinzon, in 1500; 
the third, Diego Lopes, about a month 
later; the fourth, Piedro Alvarez Cabral. 

The aborigines of Brazil called them- 
selves Tupinamba. The [primary meaning 
of Tupi is paternal uncle, the secondary, 
comrade. “The savages regarded the tie of 
father’s brother as nearest to that of father; 
for the mother and her relatives they cared 
nothing. To this day the negro loves to be 
called ‘‘ Uncle Ned” or ‘‘ Uncle Tom.” 

Hans Stade was the son of an honest man 
at Homburg, in Hesse. He was of a roving 
disposition, and wandered about the world; 
his fate took him to the coast of South 
America; the vessel in which he was a 
gunner escaped shipwreck, and, with her 
companion, ran into a haven. He and his 
comrades knew not where they were ;_ but 
in the evening two boats came off from 
shore, carrying: several savaves and two 
Portuguese. Knives and fishhooks were 
given to the savazes, who wore nothing but 

kirles and coronals of feathers The 
Europeans in the boats conversed with the 
Europeans in the ship, and told them how 
to find the island of St. Catharine, but 
Dade them beware of the Cario race, who 
lived in a cold climate, wore skins, and 
were very fierce, but not cannibals, The 
inhabitants of this place, said the Portu- 
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gnese, are called Tupiniquins, and are 
friends to the Portuguese. 

The two vessels sailed away, and ran into 
a natural harbour; the crews landed and 
explored the country, and found edible 
palms. ‘They also discovered a cross built 


into a rock, and knew thereby that Chris- , 


tians had preceded them. An inscription 
on the cross bade any strangers to fire a 
gun, when assistance would come to them. 
This they did ; the reply 
of five canoes filled with 
ing one white man among them. He said 
that the harbour was St. Catharine’s, and 
that the Carios who lived there were 
friendly. 

More than two years were spent here, in 
consequence of the foundering of the ship 
with all provisions on board. The party at 
last, nearly starved, divided, some to seek 
Ascencion by land, some by water in the 
smaller vessel. Among the latter was our 
hero. He with his friends was shipwrecked, 


but befriended by some Portuguese settlers; | 


and at length they arrived at the town of 
St. Vincent. Here Hans Stade met an old 
friend, Heliodorus, son of the late learned 
Eobanus, of Hesse. 

Not far distant was Bertioga Fort, man- 
ned by Portuguese. Thither at stated 
times came the Tupinambas, to attack their 
European and Tupi enemies. On one occa- 
sion the Tupiniquins, who were with the 
Portuguese, were overpowered and cafen ; 
but the Christians manaved to save them- 
selves. They afterwards strengthened the 
fortifications of the place, and when Hans 
Stade arrived there further works were in 
progress. Hans was engaged as a gunner 
and remained at the fort over two vears. 

The Tupinambas made reyular descents, 
but were always repulsed. They were most 


to be dreaded at the time when they were | 


preparing for their Kaawy Feast, for which 
human food was greatly indemand. Kaawy 
was an intoxicating liquor made from the 
fruit called Abbati. Hans had by this time 
discovered that all the inhabitants of this 
part of South America were extremely 
expert archers and anglers; they lived 
on beasts, birds, and fish, and on the 
flour of mandioc roots. Heliodorus, having 
lived some years in Brazil, had learnt the 
art of furnishing his larder, but Hans was 
not so skilful. His honour as host was at 
stake when Heliodorns caine to it him 
and food ran short ; but a Cario who lived 
with him as servant offered to go out early 
in the morning and shoot something for 
dinner. To this Hans agreed, adding that 
he would himself go out about nine o’clock 
and assist in carrying home the prey. 
Hardly had he entered the forest when 
he heard a sound which chilled his blood— 
the war-whoop of the Tupinambax! He 
gave himself up for lost, and thonght only 
of the eternity to which he was so near. 
Almost instantly the savages fell upon him, 


‘ reply came a fainter halloo. 


struck him te the ground, shot their arrows , 


at him, and stabbed him. They took his 
clothing and divided it among themselves. 
Flight was impossible, his captors were too 
many. He knew enough of their lanzuaze 
to understand that they were discussing 
him as an article of diet. The chief carried 
a great club with which he was wont to 
fell animals intended for food. Hans was 
dragged along, in what direction he knew 
not. 

He thought of his faithful Cario, and of 
Heliodorus, and gave a loud halloo. In 
Heliodorns 
had heard him and set off to the rescue, 
but being a stranger he mistook the way 
and went in the wrong direction. 

In anger at Hans’s cry the Tupinambas 
now bound him with cord, which they had 
at some time received from Europeans ; 
they generally used s/yo, the strong tibre of 
the fhanas He now perceived that he 
was assigned to two brothers as_ their 
prisoner. But the savages quarrelled about 
their rights to the prey. The chief at 
length settled the dispute by saying that 
Hans should be taken to the villaze, shown 
to the women, and ‘made a fKaawy 
pepike.” This signitied that he would be 
fatted up like a capon and eaten when in 
prime cendition. 

The *‘ noble savage” then dragged Hans, 
weary and wounded, to the sea-coast, and 
tumbled him, bound, into one of their 
canoes. They took him out to an island, 
where they hoped to find the scarlet feathers 
of the guara. At this moment Hans saw 
the faithful Cario with a number of Tupini- 

uins and a few Portuguese come running 
down to the shore and jump inte their 
canoes. Now, he thought, rescue was at 
hand. The Tupinambas at once rowed out 
to sea. They had an old gun of some kind 
with powder and ball, and they bade Hans 
fire it at his friends. At first he refused, 
but being compelled to it he fired high 
enough to be sure that he did not hit them. 
His captors pulled harder, the pursuers 
were ‘distanced, and all hope of succour was 
at an end. He was pushed down in the 
bottom of the canoe, and so bruised and 
beaten was he that he could scarcely see or 
hear. He distinguished the word Bertioga, 
and knew that they were passing the fort. 
His friends endeavoured once more to save 
him, but the Tupinambas rowed with in- 
creased pace, and when they slackened 
Hans knew that they thought themselves 
secure from pursuit. 

By this time evening had come on, the 
short tropical twilight was over ; the canoes 
were run up under the lee of an island, and 
all slept except poor Hans, who was too 
sore in mind and body to sleep. He 
chanted the de profundis to a Gregorian 
chant to while away the dreary night. The 
savages said to each other that the Pero, er 
Portuguese (for sueh they thought him;, 
was calling om his God to deliver him. 

Soen afterwards a storm threatened, an! 
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uewhole party got into their canoes again 
cd retumed to the mainland. The Tupin- 
uias looked on the storm as an evidence 
‘theanzer of some god, probably the Pero's 
ity. When, next day, their further pro- 
1 was checked by a violent tempest, 
‘ny believed that it was sent by the God 
shom Hans worshipped, and the prisoner 
as acquired an odd sort of importance. 
When the thunder and lightning ceased 
hey thanked Hans for his kindness in get- 
cng rid of it. They now fed him well, 
-th what intention Hans knew, and after 
me days’ rowing they arrived at their 
v lage, called Uwattibi (the modern Uba- 
Vay. 

First they entered an enclosure by a gate, 
vet which were heads stuck on poles. 

is was a cheerful sizht, but might have 
+n seen about the sme time and since, on 
Tauple Bar, in the City of London. The 

1ze consisted of seven houses, each a 
ited and fifty feet long and fourteen 
nde, In fact a house was like a street, 
sit dwelt several families, each with its 
on fire and sleeping-place ; but partitions 
wre not. 

Hans was made to announce his arrival 
“ns: Here I am, come to be your meat !” 
He was led through gates in several strong 
-e, and finally into the space enclosed 
wv the houses. The women now amused 
vmelves by bestowing on him every 
aiety of insult and blow, plucking out 
« hair of his head and of his beard by the 
sos, At this time the men were drinking 


kaawy, and now they declared that the 
maraca should be brought out. 

A maract ix made of a fruit so-called 
which resembles a gourd, and would con- 
tain about three pints. Inside are placed 
some pebbles, which rattle, and it is fixed 
toa handle. A slit is cut to represent a | 
mouth, and some human hair is fixed on 
the top crowned with the beloved red , 
feathers. Every man had his own maraci, 
and the rattling became almost deafening. 
It was understood that the maraca had fore- 
told the arrival of a prisoner to be made a 
kaawy pepike. Hans now found that he 
was handed over to Ipperu Wasu, and he 
was told that he must dance the apprassce. 

He was adorned for the dance with a 
square coronal of feathers, strings of nuts 
containing pebbles instead of kernels being 
tied round his ankles. He had been 
wounded in the thigh, and, stiff and sore, 
was hardly able to stand. Yet he was 
bidden to dance, and made to dance by 
sundry pokes, pushes, and blows, inflicted by; 
the women. When they saw that he could | 
move no loner they allowed him to rest, 
and then all the maracd were brought out. 
Every man had his own rattle, but the | 
priests had a chief one, the maraca of divina- | 
tion, from which oracles and prophecies 
were commonly delivered. This rattle was 
addressed in terms of praise for having 
given then a Pero prisoner. On this term 
Hans seized, and assured them that he was 
not a Pero or Portuguese. Conld he con- 
vince them of that he had reason to think ° 


that they would not eat him. They retorted 
with the assertion: ‘(If you were not a 
Pero you would not have lived with the 
Peros. If you were the enemy of the Peros 
you would kill them. We are friendl. 
with the French, but you are a Pero.” x 
boy now came forward who had known 
Hans Stade at Bertioga. But the fact that 
the Tupiniquins had been friendly with the 
inhabitants of the fort was much against 
Hans’s chances with the Tupinambas. He 
obtained, however, this much grace, that 
he should be shown to the French when 
they came to buy pepper and feathers, and 
his claim to belong to them should be 
tested. 

Soon afterwards a single Frenchman ap- 

red, on mercantile thoughts intent. 
ans hoped that his hour of release had 
arrived. He spoke in such French as he 
could muster, and the young man, a Nor- 
man, replied. After a most pathetic appeal 
from Stade, the Frenchman turned to the 
savages, saying, ‘‘ Kill this rascal, and eat 
him! He is a Portuguese ; as much your 
enemy as ours.” 

At these words from the inhuman French- 
man the savages dragged Hans back to the 
hammock, in which they kept him prisoner. 
At first he lay there in bank despair; after- 
wards he endeavoured to cheer himself 1 
singing a hymn. But the Tupinambas n. 
took the purport of his chant, and said, 
“Truly, he ix a Portuguese. He howls ; 
he fears death.” 

(To be continued.) 
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By F. MOLLER. 


BLACK 


wmte to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


G0O-BAN. 


<+ bol. vi., page 6; vol. vili., page 366; and vol. x, | 
page 239, | 


Game No. 8. 


Played between H. M. (Black), and A. | 
\L A. (White). 


| White prevents by e2d2; but now Black. ! 


BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
1. 43 a4 7. 16 £5 
2c db 8. gb gd 
3% bS e2 («) 9. e6 d6 
4. 6 ec 10. d7 a4 
5. e3. eae ll. g3 h3 (c) 
6. £3 3 (b) 12 b3 ez 


CHESS. 


The men are now all placed, and appear 
thus on the board. 


| 
Black wishes to form aline of five men in | 


the diagonal cl h6, and plays g3 f4, which | 


becomes master of the diagonal a6 fl; 
thus :— 


13. 43 ft e2 d2. 
14, fBe2(¢) cB dA. 
15. b3 a3 5 b6. 
16. e3 f2 h3 g2. 
17. {2 fl = five. 


NOTES. 


(a) Whenever a player has three men 
close together in an open diagonal row or 


file, the opponent must prevent him from 


placing the fourth man in the same line, 
for otherwise he could not hinder the win- 
ning line of tive men. 


(b) White is obliged to place a man there 
or at the other end of the row to prevent 
Black making four and then five in that 
row. 


(¢) The only move. 


(@) Either the ian at c6 will now move 
to a6, or the one at e3 to fl, and win. 


To Chess Correspondents. 


R. ©. G.—The best chess players of all 
times and all nations are mentioned in 
Linde’s ‘* Geschichte des Schachspiels.” 


Mrs. PREL.—Poet’s Chess acceptable. 


A. J. M. (Windsor). —The power of ong 
Q is quite enough for the K's domain avd 
the board. A second Q would be as mon- 
strous as Ben Foster's “ Chancellor” (a 
combination of K and Kt), or as a piece 
combining the powers of Q and Kt. 


O. T. BLArHy.--Your book, contaimng 
the sreatest. problems in the world, will be 
noticed. Thauks also for your portrait. 


CPS 


W. W. W.—The fallget guide to the engineering 
branch of the mercRant service is in Hicks's “‘Onr 
Boys,” published by Sampson Low and Co., Fetter 
Lane, E.c. 


J. 8. A.—For Indian Clubs see our volume on Indoor 
Sports. 


IGNORAMUS.—You cannot stop the hair growing on 
your face. If you are tow young to have a mous- 
tache you must keep your lips shaved, that is all; 
and you can keep on shaving for the rest of your 
life or let your moustache grow when you are 
older, The shaving will do no harm in either 
case. 


IuNoRAMUS (another of them, and on the very oppo- 
site tack. Why is it that when men have mous- 
taches they want to yet rid of them, and when they 
have none they want to‘ cultivate” them ?)— 
«Does hair come from seed?” Well, not exact 
“If 80, can T get some from the doctor's shop 
Can you doubt it, O, Ignoramus—if that be the 
vocative—why not try the experiment, visit the 
nearest chemist aud ask him for threepennyworth 
of whisker-seed ? 


G. L. Y.--1. The Acts of Parliament are sold by the 
Queen's Printers, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
West Harding Street, Fetter Lane. They cost about 
threepence apiece on the average. 2. Your sug; 
tion is declined without thanks. A nice It 
look-out for the readers of the B. 0. P. if we w 
to adopt it. Hear it, ye constant ones! Conld 
not you print in your paper all the Bills, ete., that 
are passed in Parliament each session ? 
a great many of your readers would be glad if you 
aid Any person in want of an fdea for a new 
magaziue of light aud agreeable literature please 
note! 


W. A. H.—There ia a good deal about easy carpentry 
Tor amateurs in ‘ Every Man his own Mechanic,” 
published by Messrs, Ward, Lock, and Co., at 
7s. Ud. 


J. E.8,—Coldstream Guards and other Foot Guards, 
height for recruits 5 feet 7 inches, chest measure 
ment 34 inches, weight 125 1b., pay 1s. 1d. per day. 


‘M. Haye. —Jeanie Deans is one of the characters in 
Sir Walter Scott's “Heart of Midlothian.” 


SigMa Tau.—We really cannot give space to work 
out such questions. It would make this column 
look like an arithmetic. There is a book with 
hundreds of such short cuts duly set out, It is 
Gorman’s “ Intuitive Calculations,” published by 
Crosby Lockwood and Co., and it costs 38, 

Bowes, —You do not have to pay “a lot of money" 
te become a cont it 
pass a particnlarls 
judging from your letter, y ill never be ft 
‘And 80, Blobls, “your martial dream give o'er, 
or take the Queen’s shilling. 

J. Wricnt.—“ Modern London” is published by 
John Murray, 50, Albemarle Street, W. 

JLisToRTAN, —Will one of our readers kindly oblige 
with te continuation of 


* First William the Norman, 
Then William, his son, 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John.” 
W.G_ B.--The address of the Hudson Bay Company 
1s Lime Street, E.c. 


oTTISH CHIME. Use dinnb-hells wetghing 21b. 
and practise with thom for ten minutes 
iunmediately after the morning bath, 


| 
| 
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A READER SINCE '70.— Height of recruits for heavy 
cavalry, minimum. 5 feet 8 inches, chest measure- 
ment 35 inches, weight 1301b, Height of recruits 
for hussars, minimum 4 feet 6 inches, chest 
measurement 33} inches, weight 125 1b. Aves for 
all recruits 19 to 25 years. Pay of household 
cavalry 1s. Od. per day, pay of hussars 1s, 2d. per 
day. Pa 

G. M. W.—You will find some good readings and 
recitations in oyr Summer aud Christmas Parts. 


W. M. P.—Read our articles on Stars of the Month 
in our sixth volume. 


E. JARVIS.—-You should apply to the editor of the 
newspaper in which the advertisement appeared. 
We know nothing about it. 

HIsToRIaN.—1, A history of the Forty-five is pub- 
lished by Messrs. W. and RK. Chambers, 2. ec 
books are only to be had second-haud, and that 

means that they have no fixed price. 


A.C. B.—Write, asking both questions, to Mr. W. 
Lincoln, who advertises on the cover of our Monthly 
Part. 


E. ENRIGHT. 


—The nun:ber has been out of print for 

years. article has been reprinted in our 

‘Indoor Games.” 

A SvnscrTAER.—If you have any firearms you ought 
to have a lic 


J.M.R.—1. It has ceased to exist, having been in- 
corporated with the Boy's OWN PAPER, as you 
will see by the cover of the Monthly Part, But it 
was a monthly, not weekly. 2. Both volumes are 
now out of print. 


H. WYLLYs.—Messrs. Spink and Son, of Gracechurch 
Street, k.c., are dealers in medals and decorations, 
and will anawer inquiries. 


R. BEXFIELD.—Use an asbestos wick. 


WEARY WATCHING.—. A letter to the Secretary, 
Lloyd's, Royal Exchange, k.c., might procure you 
information as to when the ship was lust heard of. 


SINGLETON. ~You must not leave off meat if you are 
going into trainin. It may be true that the 
natives of the Apennines live on chestuuts, the 
Arabs of the Soudan on dates, and the Hindoos on 
Tive, but you are uot a native of the Apennines, 
nor an Arab of the desert, nor a Hindoo, and you 
have been bred and live under very different con- 
ditions. 


PHoTO.--We did not tell our readers how to make a 
camera, but how to choose one, The article was 
in the June Part for lsu. 


A. T.—Yon would find a map of Mesopotamia ina 
classical atlas, Call at Maclehose s, in St. Vincent 
Street, and ask. 

VERDUS.—1. To take out a paint stain treat it first 
with oil of turpentine, then with oxygenated 

wid, 2. Fittings tor loc ‘$ 

1 from Stevens, Mudel Dockyard, 


can be obta 
Aldgate, Londo 


E. G. W. Brookbay 
hutches after wa-hing ont. 


Sanitas is the best, 
but cleanliness aud good bedding should keep your 
rabbits healthy. 


J.P. Hvaues.-—Put about twenty drops of glycerine 
in the canary’s water every day. Get cleaner seed 
and give green food daily. 

W. Trny.—Iron and quinine, three grains in water 


' 


thrice a day, is an excellent temic, But boys really 


should not need medicine. 
Health and Athletics. 


Read our papers on 


WIL¥RED.—Bread-and-milk dafly for afainespie 
green food, and roots. We are almost tire 
answering this question. 


DespaiR.—Do not despair. Trost in God and yo 
may yet be well. You are unfortunately an c) 
anple of a numerous class of lads who ruin the 
health by evil practices and tind it out when almo: 
two late. Consult and trust in your own docwr. 


B. HANsoN, —Yen; you can bring the monkey hon 
but let him have exercise in abundance aud a 
clean bed. Staple diet bread-and-milk, biscuit: 
fruit, ete.” Guard against cold. 


T. H. E.—Read reply to “ Despair” Take an ire 
tonic, cold bath, and Keplers Extract of Mal, 
dessertspoonful thrice a day. If you love your his 
beware. You kuow what is meant. 

G P. 0.—Dust a little sulphur in the 

feathers. Feed on a dough of pea-meal and miik 

soaked bread and milk, a little raw minced meat 
and suails. 


thrush 


“BOY'S OWN” GORDON 
MEMORIAL WARD. 


THE 


£ os 
Previously acknowledged a es 
1339. 
June 19. —F. T. Thompson, 158.; Collected 
by T. Mirams, 4s. ian olgie 
June 24.--Cullected by R. Glencross, 11s. 
A. Beckett, 3d. ; W.G.T.,28.; R. Shep- 
herd, 28. . v15 4 


June 27.—Collected by Lawrence Levy, 
13s. 6d. ; Collected by E. Steeple, 3s. 2d. ; 
E. H., 1s. ; Collected by T. 0. Stidolph, 
La peer pee ered ins 0 

July 1.—Collected by G. A. Hallmark, 
£1 28.; Neville Smith, 3s.; R. Webb, 

; Collected by W. Hall, £8... 4 

F. Allen, 28. 6d.; Collected by 

mpson, £1.; Collected by C. 
Allen, £1 7s. 6d. ; Collected by E, Karl 
(Newport), 2s. ; F. Greentield, 18. Ae 2 

July 6.—W. G, M., 18. ; Collected by E. H. 
Bassett, 38. 6d. a oe Se a 046 

July 7.—Collected by R. H. Thompson, 


138 


18 0 


13 0 


28. Gd. ; Collected by W. J. Chellew, 

Sade ci. ey, fe eta ee ge 10 
July 11.—Collected by C, H. Hall. . 034% 
July 15.— Collected by B. J. Hibbert = .. 0 6 @ 
July 18.—One of our readers, 6d.; M. 

Stenner, In... 0 w. ee ewe 
July 20.—Collected by W. L. Lamprey, 

6s. 24d. : Nemo, ls. ; Jas. Hewitt, 2s.6d. 0 5 & 

£632 5 6 
—— 


a’. The desire is to make the total at least £750, 8 
that there ig yet £120 to be raised. Collecting cart 
may still be had, and personal donations, hur ce 
small, are solicited. The Editor hopes that ev 
reader will endeavour to take some part vn thes wor! 


fort. 
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Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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“) He 


A bit of the ‘good old times.” 


GULAB 
SINGH : 
A STORY OF PERIL 
AND HEROISM. 
By Rev. 
R. D’O. Martin, M.A. 


CHAPTER X, 
THE TRIAL BY FIRE. 


‘3 was, indeed, the 
celebrated fakeer ! 
“Hark, ye, Father of 
Ashes.” At the sound 
of the ringing clear 
voice of the tall fa- 
keer,Janki Dasceased 
speaking, and he, with 
all the fakeers round 
him, including the 
aged leader who was 
thus directly address- 


ed, turned towards 


the speaker. 

“Tell me,” —con- 
tinued Mohun La, 
“where is that wretch 
who, representing 
himself to be me, has 
wandered to your 
convent, and whom 
you have dared to 
receive ?” 

The Father of Ashes 
at once grasped the 


situation. He had 


been entertaining an 
impostor, and before 


‘og the whole convent he 


had acknowledged 
the false Mohun Lal. 
He felt keenly the 
disgrace of his posi- 


sy Google 
Cc 
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fons and, to give himself time, he 
sau1d— 

“And who art thou, who, with such 
scant courtesy, addresses the gura of 
this convent? Who art thou to call out 
loudly and command one whose years 
are more than those of thy father ?” 

The eagle eyes of Mohun Lal flashed 
with fire when he heard himself 
addressed in the singular number, 
the pronoun “thou” being used alone 
to an inferior, and even then only when 
necessary to mark his inferiority. 

“Thou!” he said, as he strode into 
the midst of the group. “Dost thou 
dare to use ‘thou’ when speaking to 
me?” 

“And wherefore not?” replied the 
man of ashes. “Me thou knowest. 
Father of Ashes hast thou called me, and 
yet thou hast addressed ine in tones I 
do not brook to receive. ‘Thou’ I 
shall use in speaking to thee! Per- 
chance thou wouldst wish me to say 
‘your honour ?’” 

“So, old man,” commenced Mohun 
Lal, and not deigning to notice the con- 
temptuous interruption, “Old mai, 
indeed !” which burst from the lips of 
the Father of Ashes, he continued, 
“Old man, do you pretend—J will no 
longer use the pronoun ‘thou,’—do you 
pretend not to know me,—me, whom 
you have so often seen—Mohun Lal ?” 
And as he spoke his name, he drew 
himself up to his full height and 
looked proudly down at the elder 
fakeer. 

Meanwhile, all the fakeers of the 
convent had gathered together, over 
thirty in number, and at the mention 
of this name, consternation and sur- 
prise was visible in the faces of them 
all, except in that of the Father of 
Ashes, who, having already recognised 
Mohun Lal, was not startled by his 
name. (Gravely he waved his hand 
towards Gulab, and said with much 
dignity— 

“ Who, then, is he?” 

Gulab Singh, during the excited 
dispute between Mohun Lal and the 
lather of Ashes, had recovered to some 
extent his courage and presence of 
mind, and, shrewdly guessing that the 
old fakeer would not quickly acknow- 
ledge that he had heen imposed upon, 
determined to continue the deception 
even in the face of Mohun Lal. He 
had settled himself in an attitude of 
meditation, so that when the Father 
of Ashes drew attention to him, he was 
found sitting cross-legged, apparently 
unconcerned, and counting the beads of 
his rosary. R 

“Ah!” hissed Mohun Lal, “art thou 
the false Mohun Lal?” 

“Nay,” replied Gulab Singh, “but 
thou art.” 

“What, to my face!” yelled the 
infuriated fakeer. “Dost thou to my 
fave, with my eye upon thee, dare to 
deny the charge of falsehood and to 
throw the lie in my teeth? Little dost 
thou know of Mohun Lal.” 

Gulab rose with as much dignity as 
he could_assume, and walking close to 
Mohun Lal, he eyed him all over, and 
turning to the Father of Ashes, he 
said— 

“It is bravely done. Though why 
this fellow should thus personate me, 
\ know not. Mad he must be.” 


Here Mohun Lal ground his teeth 
with rage, and would have burst forth 
in a torrent of angry words had not 
Gulab Singh quickly continued— 

“His very rage shows the truth. I 
hold him mad. But, mad or no, [am 
ready to prove the truth.” 

“And I, too, am ready,” replied Mo- 
hun Lal, who was now, to all appear- 
ance, cool and perfectly unexcited. “TI, 
too, am realy ; and though thou, my 
friend, shouldst know somewhat of a 
sword’s use”—and here he gave a glance 
at Gulab Singh, and then at his sup- 
posed disciples in a way that almost 
froze their hearts—“ though, I say, thou 
knowest somewhat of a sword’s use, 
would not fear to fight thee with a 
sword; but.it isno weapon for a fakeer’s 
hands.” 

“No,” replied Gulab Singh with a 
feigned composure he by no means felt. 
“No; but to the ordeal by fire I chal- 
lenge thee, loud braggart though thou 
art!” 

The challenge called forth a low buzz 
of applause from the bystanders, and 
Mohun Lal, drawing himself up, looked 
at Gulab,and said with evident emotion, 
“Man, I have never met your like, and 
though your audacity does not deserve 
it, your courage does. By fire shall we 
be tried. And ‘thou’ I shall no longer 
use to so brave a foe. Between four 
fires shall we sit. Thesun has yet some 
hours to run, and if till the stars appear 
you can endure the fires your life shall 
be safe, and their lives, too.” Here he 
pointed to Alick and Jack. “See that 
none‘of these escape, My Lord, Father 
of Ashes,” he continued, respectfully 
addressing the old fakeer. 

Several fakeers motioned Alick and 
Jack to the well, where they were forced 
to sit in the midst of a number of others ; 
and there was no hope of safety in flight, 
for how far could they fly beneath the 
rays of the tierce sun ? 

Other fakeers gathered a heap of 
sticks, and then Mohun Lal motioned 
to Gulab Singh, and the two men sat 
down opposite each other. They crossed 
their legs and sat so close that their 
knees were pressed against those of each 
other. Asmall square wa3 drawn round 
them, and at each corner a fire was lit. 
The Father of Ashes piled on the fuel, 
and kept each fire burning with equal 
force. At first the smoke alone was 
trying to the two opponents in this 
strange trial of strength and endurance; 
but soon the heat of the fires became 
greater, and then the position, which 
was one at first only of intense discom- 
fort, was almost unendurable. The fires, 
it is true, were not close enough actu- 
ally to burn their bodies, but they 
scorched them; and at times, when the 
flames increased for a few moments after 
fresh fuel was put on, it almost seemed 
to the onlookers as if they must be 
roasted alive. 

But this 
The air inside the four fires became 
hotter, and was charged with smoke, 
so that it was with difficulty that either 
of the men could breathe. 

It was not till the third hour was 
completed, when the sun was within 
halt-an-hour of setting, that the specta- 
tors noticed what they thought would 
speedily end the conflict. Both men 
had been breathing for some time with 


scorching was not the worst. 


evident difficulty, and now a sligt 
breath of wind rising, blew a cloud ¢ 
smoke straight into the face of Mohu 
Lal. He gas for breath, and inha 
ing some of the smoke, was seized wit 
a violent fit of coughing. Alick an 
Jack, who were in a state of the highe: 
excitement and nervous apprehensio: 
hailed this as a sign that the confli 
was nearly over, and that Gulab woul 
gain the victory. 

They were disappointed. With a 
effort Mohun Lal recovered himself, ar 
then, for the first time, one of the tw 
opponents spoke. It was Mohun Le 
“Make the fire larger, my father,” } 
said, “for in a few minutes the trial wi 
be over.” 

His eye had seen what none of tl 
others had noticed. Gulab Singh he 
almost lost consciousness. The heat an 
the suffocating smoke had given him < 
intense headache, and his face wi 
growing pale with approaching fain 
ness. 

The voice of Mohun Lal recalled hit 
and, concentrating his power of will, | 
opened his half-closed eyes, and looke 
Lal in the face. 

“ He is a brave man,” said Mohun L 
to the Father of Ashes, as, in obedien 
to his request, he made the fires larg 
than they had been. 

In five minutes it was over. With 
fasP Gulab Singh tottered, and wou 

have fallen into one of the fires had n 
Mohun Lal seized him in his arms, ar 
lifting him as easily as if he were 
child, he carried the senseless form 
the faithful trooper outside the fires. 

“Bring water,” he said. “The vi 
tory is mine.” 

During the last few hours Janki D: 
had been loud in his protestations 
belief in the truth of Galab Singh, ar 
now, when Mohun Lal appeared vi 
torious in the ordeal which they hi 
undergone, he refused to acknowled 
that the result had shown the truth. 

“All last night and yesterday has | 
spent travelling from Beri, and_ no: 
when he is tired after forty miles 
walking and a night of fighting befo 
it, it is easy for another to overcon 
him.” 

“Thou art a fool!” replied the tr 
Mohun Lal, after giving Gulab Sing 
to the care of Alick and Jack, who trit 
to revive him with water from the we 
“Thou art a fool!” he said. “As far: 
he has walked have | also walked. ‘I 
Beri I went from Delhi, where I hea 
of the imposture. I tracked him | 
Najafghar, and so great was the fan 
of my name that he who bore it w: 
well known, and little difticulty had 
in finding where he had gone. Fro 
the moment I left Beri, even until no: 
I have not halted, though those wit 
whom I travelled had to wait and re 
the horses on which they rode. [wer 
on, determined to overtake the fug 
tives before they reached Karnal, a1 
to keep them safe till the sepoys shoul 
come, burning with hate and longi 
for vengeance.” 

Gulab Singh had recovered from h 
swoon before Mohun Lal had finish 
speaking, and though the Father « 
Ashes and his fakeer disciples did nm 
understand the full import of his spece! 
he knew that Mohun Lal had discovere 
their secret, and that sepoys, proball 
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sand from Mohun Lal’s manner that he 
inew who they were. 

“Fly this moment ! do not pause ! 
Bring help from Karnal !” 

Alick and Jack sprang to their fect, 
ist the quick eye of the great fakeer 
them. 

ze the Englishmen !” he cried, 
ging himself towards them. 

Alick and Jack sprang through the 


| fakeer seized Jack. 


group of fakeers, who, startled by the 
unexpected cry of Mohun Lal, made 
only feeble etiorts to stop them. It 
seemed as if they would escape, and 
Alick was already clear, when a young 
He swung himself 
free, but the second’s delay enabled 
Mohun Lal to reach him, and he was 
entwined in the arms of the powerful 
fakeer. 

Alick turned and hesitated a moment, 
not wishing to leave his friend. 

“Fly, Alick ! Bring help!” shouted 
Jack in English. 


The delay was almost fatal to Alick, 
who had to spring to one side to avoid 
a blow aimed at him with a stick by a 

oung fakeer. He hesitated no longer. 

Jnless he could fetch help from Karnal 
his young friend and faithful follower 
would soon be past all aid. 

A dozen young fakeers pursued him 
through the garden, but Alick had little 
difficulty in keeping ahead of them, 
though with dogged persistence a few 
of them followed him, hoping to tire 
and catch him before he could reach 


safety. 
y (To be continued.) 


(ome days later Hans was taken to an- 
‘) other village, which they ealled Asirab. 
Heredwelt Konyan- Bebe, the ‘‘ chief king.” 
fe was tall, stout, and fierce, his lower lip 
4a enormously protruded, and in it was 
‘xed a large, round, green stone. In the. 
vighhourhood of this ferocious chief were 
vine fifteen human heads, stuck on stakes. 

Aiter the inferior people had stared their 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE, 
By F. BAyrorD HARRISON. 
PART IL. 


looked so constantly at the moon. It 
seemed to the unhappy Hans that the very 
heavens glared menacingly at him, and he 
answered, ‘‘I behold the man in the moon, 
and his face scowls with rage.” A chief 
asked, ‘‘ With whom is the moon angry?” 
Hans replied, ‘‘She looks at your h 


| The chief was so enraged at this remar! 


fllat Hans, he was taken before the king, | 


sho, with his chiefs, was drinking kaawy. 
Along palaver ensued, in which Hans 
“al to convinee Konyan-Bebe that the 
‘wmer was not a Portuguese. After 
‘ious insults ancl injuries, he was at 
“uth allowed to gro to rest, his master, 
lem Wasu, taking care that he was 
twava well fed. Some quiet days  fol- 
hed, in whieh he noticed many of the 
toms of the Tupinambas. | The men 
‘ainted themselves in black designs ; often 
tearm and one legz were black, the other 
am and leg red. They stuck themselves 


“er with red and white feathers, held in | 


‘tit places by gum gathered from trees. 
The women ‘painted themselves in like 
tanner, but the only stones they wore were 
‘mg inthe fleshy part of their ears. He 
‘wtheard iis master confess to his wife 
athe had doubts whether the prisoner 
wrea Portuguese after all. 

During this time Heliodorus and the 


“her Europeans at Bertioga were not for- | 


stil of their lost friend, but so far they 
al found no means of rescuing him. He 
™ now taken back to Uwattibi. 
inviniquins challenged the Tupinambas to 
ettle, Hans, to prove his protests tre, 
ul to his capters, ‘¢ To show you that Tam 


‘ta Portuguese, 1 will tight against your 
feinies if you will. give me a bow-and- | 


f His secret intention was to seize 
| opportunity, push through the stockade 
“ich surrounded the village, and make 
escape. But he was too well watched 
Is owners, 


tire. 


That night the savages assembled in the 
arlesed by the light of the brilliant 
‘spieal moon, Peaceful and holy seemed 


‘When shall we kill him?” He sat 
Jetedly listening, with his eyes fixed on 
* moon, The savages asked why he 


The | 


The Tupiniquins had to | 
: | Hans Stade’s god. 


hour, but the subject of debate was ° 


that Hans hastened to explain that the 
moon was not angry with the Tupinambas, 
but with their Cario slaves. Next day an 
expedition was commenced against a Tupi- 
niquin village, and a fortnight of quiet en- 
sued while the fighting-men were absent. 
One day a gun was heard, fired from the 
sea—a signal that some ship desired to 
parley with the savages. Hope revived in 
the heart of poor Hans. He entreated the 
Tupinambas to go at once and find out 
who had fired, and what they wanted. ‘ If 


it be the Portuguese they may have my | 


He is a Frenchman, as 
Tam.” A party of Tupinambas paddled 
out to the vessel and spoke with those on 
board. The Portuguese, who had come 
from Bertioga, asked eagerly, “(Is your 
risoner still with you? How does he fare?” 

he savages made answer, ‘‘ You had better 
ask no more.” The Portuguese took these 
words to mean that Hans was dead, and, 
Words 


brother with the:n. 


d 


ance sailing away from him. 
Shortly afterwards the war 


perty re- 
turned—or, rather, some of th 


em—an- 


presently appeared that they supposed 


this sickness to be a sign of the anyer of 


tage, and promised his aid on behalf of 
the sick folk. But he feared that, if they 
recovered, their appetites would return, and 
if they died their relatives would take 
speedy revenge. The suffering party came 
into the village. Next day a boy died ; then 
the mother, an old woman ; then a brother; 


Hans saw his advan- | 


then another child, and another brother 
These losses increased the fears of the chief, 
who entreated Hans to save him, promisi 
in return that Hans should not Xe 
What with deaths and recoveries, all 
equally attributed to the power of the 
captive, his position became one of greater 
security, and his death was no longer 
talked of. Greater freedom was allowe/ 
him, though he was never left alone. 

The young Norman who had bidden the 
Tupinambas to eat Hans had been up the 
country to collect goods, and now returned, 
He was surprised to tind the captive still 
alive. He had repented of his cruel words, 
and in the evening made a speech to the 
savages, saying that he now perceived tha 
Hans was not a Portuguese : and he desire’ 
to take him to Nitherohy (Rio de Janeiro), 
and convey him to his own country. Again 
Hans was disappointed, the chiefs declaring 
that they wou q not let him go unless his 
own father or brothers came for him with a 
shipload of hatchets, mirrors, combs, knives, 
and scissors. The Frenchman privately 
promised to send Hans assistance if pos- 
sible, and departed. The epidemic had 
now abated, and once more the topic of 
killing Hans became one of immediate 
interest. 

Hans was, however, eventually rescued, 
and conveyed by the French vessel to 
Dieppe ; thence he went to England, then 
to Zeeland, and so made his way home to 
Homberg in Hesse. 

All that has since heen made known 
about Brazil—its aborigines, its scenery, its 
flora, its fauna—corroborates, but hardly 
increases our knowledge of that leautiful 
district and of the noble savage who for- 
merly dwelt there. The Tupinambas are 
now extinct, and Europeans reign in their 
stead; and reading the many volunes of 


,| travel in Brazil—of the clear, deep-blue 


| sky, of the always temperate climate, of 
the fertile soil, the gorgeous flowers, the 
luscious fruits, one cannot but wonder that, 
while our own uncongenial Jand is taxed 
beyond her power to support her too nume- 
, rous progeny, her sons do not emigrate in 
large numbers to a territory which seems to 
be as near an approach as possible to an 
earthly paradise. 


(THE END.) 


> 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF 
By A. Lavuie. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE DESCENT. 


me Ma. [kill you, or will you obey me?” 

cried Norbert, beside himself atthe 
obstinacy of the dwarf, and rushing to 
the door to get a rifle. 

Kaddour respectfully moved aside to 
let him pass. 

Norbert ran to the drawing-room, but 
could find nothing in the dark. He 
glanced at the window, and to his horror 
saw by the hght of the electric lamp 
that the parachute now formed an angle 
of thirty-five degrees, causing the espla- 
nade to appear like a precipitous slope. 
A few moments more, and the enormous 
apparatus would be at right angles 
to it! 

It was the precise moment he had 
fixed for adjusting the suspending cord. 
Not only would it be dangerous, but it 
was absolutely impossible to delay an- 
other minute. 

“Virgil ! doctor!” he cried, rushing 
back to the circular gallery, “there is 
not a moment to lose! Take a man 
each on your baek and come !” 

“These men shall not. pass !” repeated 
Kaddour, barricading the door with his 


Exasperated beyond endurance, Virgil 
threw himself on the dwarf, and tried 
topull him down. But Kaddour simply 
seized him by the wrists, and held him 
ax if in a vice. Virgil could not move. 


THE BAYOUDA. 


The struggle could not be maintained 
any longer. Norbert saw the hand of 
the chronometer drawing nearer and 


nei o the supreme second. “Come!” 
he said. “We must give it up. We 
cannot sacrifice our lives, und especially 


that of Mademoiselle Kersain, to these 
fellows, Quick! To the car!” 

Satisfied now that he held the pri- 
soners in his grasp, as time fought for 
him, Kaddour stepped aside to let Nor- 
bert: pass. 

“Quick! To the parachute!” cried 
the astronomer, leading the way. 

As he reached the outer door, he 
perceived that Kaddour was not follow- 
ing him, and turned back to call him, 

The gallery door was locked ! 

“Kaddour! Kaddour !” he cried, try- 
ing to force it open. “Make haste ! 


Come! We have not a moment to 
lose !” 
No reply. 


It was but too true; there was not a 
moment to lose. The hand of the 
chronometer was pitilessly nearing the 
tinal second. 

“Kaddour!” cried Norbert for the 
last time. “Come! I will forgive you, 
but come! Weare going !” 

Still no reply. 

Norbert was obliged to return to the 
esplan: 

He was but just in the nick of time. 

The angle now made by the p 
chute, as it turned round its suspending 
axis, was such that he had to climb 
the steel frame and slip down the cords 
into the car. 


-out the least shock, the 


Once again he looked at his chrc 
meter. The moment had arriy 
A hundred and twenty seconds m 
and if the travellers delayed lon 
to launch themselves into space. 
terrible collision would ensue betw 
the two worlds, crushing the parach 
midway. 

Norbert held up his arm towards 
place where the cord was to be cut. 
that instant Kaddour appeared at 
threshold of the observatory. Heh 
the electric lamp above his head, < 
looked at them. 

“Come ! come !” they sll said, sim 
taneously holding out their arms 
him. 

But he sadly shook his head, « 
waved un adieu with his handk 
chief. 

“It is too late now,” thought Norbe 
He touched the spring. Instantly, wi 
arachute v 
set free, and fell rapidly and sof 
through space. 

At once the observatory, the es 
nade, and the whole plateau of Tehb 
disappeared from view in the darkne 
almost before the travellers knew wh 
was happening. The moon, sudder 
freed from her terrestrial attractic 
spraug back to her own orbit au 
strange rumblings around; and ev 
and anon a lurid light flashed w: 
lightning-like swiftness across the sk 

The parachute, yielding to the su 
rior attraction of the larger and heav 
of the two globes, fell so rapidly | 
wards the carth that the aneroid ba 
meter went up at the rate of two degr 
a second. 

And yet the car seemed to be motit 
less, for not the slightest breath stirt 
notwithstanding the speed at wh 
they were travelling. ! 

The only indication was the mai 
elevation of the temperature in 
circular floor of the car, consequent 
the rapidity of motion. 

Norbert did not think fit to mod 
the pace whilst they were going thr 
the upper regions of the terres 
atiioe bees He had, as well as 
could tell, cut the cord of contact a 
height of thirty thousand feet abi 
sea level. But when the barometri 
necdle indicated a height of titt 
thousand feet, knowing that there | 
now breathable air, he decided to 4 
to pieces the steel frame and light 
the apparatus. } 

“Come, Virgil, throw out our ball 
at onee—quickly !” said Norbert, ¢ 
ing off his own respirator. zl 
ryone heard the order, and Vil 
hastened to obey. The framework 
the parachute was soon undone ¢ 
thrown out of the car. It disappea 
instantly, falling much faster than; 
silken covering which floated in‘ 
air. 

“Tn a few minutes we reach eartl 
said Norbert. “We should eae 
there sooner had we kept our fi 
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if it was necessary to ensure a gentle 


They all imitated him by taking off 
‘wir respirators. 
It was strange that no one seemed 


Dropping to 


Particularly joyful at the prospect of a 
speedy termination to their dangerous 
descent, The terrible parting scene in 
the moon had doubtless much to do 
with the prevailing gloom, which was 
still further intensified by the black, 
silent night that surrounded the para- 
chute as it fell faster and faster through 
the region of chilly, damp clouds. The 
fox was so thick that the travellers 
could hardly distinguish each other’s 
faces, and the electric light shone 
through a kind of watery halo. 

The strange apathy was harmful to 
all, and Norbert made an effort to 
counteract it. 

“Ina few minutes,” he said, “ we shall 
touch the earth. I hope we shall come 
down softly; but possibly the first 
shock will be somewhat rough. We had 
better throw everything useless over- 


, 


board at once. 
respirators. As soon as I tell you the 
time has arrived, you must each hang 
on by your hands to the circular floor 
of the car. Do you feel equal to it ?” 


he added, turning to Gertrude, who 
seemed very dispirited as she sat lean- 
ing on her uncle’s shoulder, with an arm 
round Fatima’s neck. 

“T hope so,” she replied. “ But I can- 
not help thinking of those poor 
creatures whom we left up there. They 
haunt me. How could we abandon 
them? What must they think of us? 
What will become of them? They hate 
each other so. What a terrible fate !” 

“T tried hard to bring them,” replied 
Norbert; “but Virgil and [ were power- 
less against the obstinacy of Kaddour. 
I could not sacrifice the lives of all of 
us, and perhaps the safety of the terres- 
trial countries on which the moon would 
have fallen, I went to the extreme 
limit of patience. If I had waited but 
two seconds more, in the chimerical 
hope of overcoming his obstinacy, a 


We will begin with the | 


‘ Norbert 


terrible catastrophe would have ensued. 
I was obliged to bow to necessity.” 

“But what did Kaddour want 1” 

“He wanted us to abandon his ene- 
mies on the moon, and he forcibly re- 
sisted our attempts to bring them with 
us. Of course we could not agree to 
so barbarous a proposal, but I never 
imagined that the unhappy dwarf would 
carry his obstinacy to the point of sacri- 
ficing his own life to the fury of revenge 
that possesses him. Had I dreamed 
that he could be capable of this, I 
might perhaps have taken measures in 
time ; but you know how artfully he 
has latterly avoided all allusion to the 
prisoners. He even neglected to visit 
them, in order to distract our attention 
from his hatred. Then, at the last mo- 
ment, the wretched criminals made a 
desperate attempt to overpower Virgil 
and myself. Had they succeeded, } need 
not tell you that the consequences 
would have been not a little disastrous 
for us all.” 

The nearness of the earth became 
more and more evident. A tolerably 
strong wind had sprung up, blowing the 
parachute towards the west. The dark- 
ness was still excessive; but, lookin, 
downwards _ intently, Norbert coul 
vaguely distinguish shadows of trees 
g a landscape features. On a suddena 
tine rain began to fall, which did not, 
however, inconvenience the travellers, 
who, sheltered by the parachute, were 
rather glad than otherwise to feel it. 

They soon found that the wind 
abated as the rain fell. But the moist- 
ure increased the weight of the silk, and 
reeived that they were fall- 
ing a little too quickly. 

“Look out!” he cried. “Throw the 
respirators overboard !” 


), 


Fl 


“Look-out!" he cried. 


They all did so, and the descent slack- 
ened at once. 

Almost immediately afterwards gust 
of hot wind arose, ringing with it @ 
quantity of sand, which dried the para- 


T 
yole 
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chute in a few seconds, and blew it east- 
ward again, 

The car knocked against some ob- 
stacle, and slowly passed it by with a 
rus*ling noise. 

“Atree ! We are down!” cried Nor- 
lert. “All get out and hang on to the 
bottom, keeping your feet well off the 
ground. ‘There is no danger, if you con- 
trive to escape the first shock. Do you 
all understand? Must I help you, 


Mademoiselle Kersain ? 
doct——” 


A great bump cut him short. The 


parachute was on the earth. All the | 


travellers held on manfully, except 
Smith, who fell out head foremost, 
whilst the car slightly rebounded. 

“ Look 
cried Norbert. “It will be the last but 
one. Hold on well! I shall 
with a rope. But don’t move. 


And you, | 


jump off, 


They did as he said ; and at the nv 
ment that the apparatus, after anothi 
rebound, touched ground for the thir 
time, Norbert, who had seized the 0} 
portunity to jump out, stopped it final] 
The silk at once fell over him and c 


, vered him with its folds. 


out for the second shock!” | 


“Disentangle yourselves! Get c 
your fect!” he cried, half smothered 
“we are on the earth !” 

(To be continued.) 


SIR LUDAR: 


A ’PRENTICE STORY OF THE DAYS OF THE GREAT QUEEN BESS. 


By Tatpor Baines REED, 


Author of ‘The Master of the Shell,” “A Dog with a Bad Name,” “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic's,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—HOW WE CAME INTO CALM WATER AFTER ALL. 


UDAR's forecast was destined to a 
swift and sudden fulfilment. The 
red glare was scarcely out of the west 
when the wind began to how! and 
whistle through our rigging with a pre- 
sage of the tempest that was to come. 
What was of worse omen still, the lon 
streamer on the mainmast, which 
hitherto had spread due eastward, now 
suddenly flapped to south-east, showing 
that the gale was coming upon us from 
the one quarter we had most cause to 
dread, namely, the north-west. 

For, as Ludar knew well by this time, 
unless we could keep the Gerona’s head 
out so as to clear the far Antrim head- 
lands of Bengore and Benmore, we ran 
the peril of being driven in on an iron- 
bound shore, which had short shrift and 
little mercy for such as fell upon it. 

The danger soon became manifest to 
others beside Ludar, and once again the 
oars were ordered out and the ship’s 
head put across the wind. 

Ludar and I were of the party of 
cursing and mutinous rowers whose 
turn it was to be relieved, and we were 
about to craw] below for a snatch of re- 
pose, when a messanger came from Don 
Alonzo, bidding Ludar attend him. 

“Come with me,” said Ludar, and we 

* followed the man. 

Don Alonzo, who, from the moment he 
could stand upright, had resumed his 
post of command, stood in his cabin, 
pale and stern, surrounded by_ his 
otticers, who, by their uneasy study of 
the charts before them, were plainly 
alive tothe peril that threatened the 
ship. 

“Sir Ludar,” said he, “ your presence 
on board is not without a fortunate 
meaning for us. The account betwixt 
us runs high already. I have no means 
to pay you but by demanding a further 
service at your hands. You know this 
coast well }” 

“T have sailed from Malin Head to 
Cantire in an open galley many a time 
as a boy,” said Ludar. 

“And you know specially the coast 
about your father’s castle, and_ this 
great causeway of rocks near it?” said 
said he, pointing on the chart to Dun- 
luce and the jagged headlands beyond. 

“TI know them, every inch,” said 
Ludar. 


request of you, Sir Ludar, in the name 
of my master, the King of Spain.” 

“Tis more than enough,” said he. 
“Ask me in your own name. I owe 
you, Sir Don, more than I do the King 
of Spain.” 

“Well, then, will you honour me and 
my company by taking the helm, and, 
if it be possible, clearing us of the peril 
which this foul wind threatens ¢” 

“TI will do my best,” said he, “but I 
doubt the ship’s power to keep a course 
across the wind. ’Twill need more than 
one man at the tiller; and, by your 
leave, I appoint my comrade here to 
assist me.” 

“So be it,” said Don Alonzo. “And, 
whatever befal, we thank you, Sir 
Ludar, for this service.” 

Thus honourably did Ludar M‘Don- 
nell step, where he deserved, to a post 
of command on board this ship. As for 
me, ’twas glory enough to stand his 
second ; and, so soon as I saw his hand 
on the helm, all my doubts of our safe 
passage round the headlands and on to 

Scotland were at un end. 

Not so his. 

“T have undertaken more than I can 

rform,” said he, “and the Don knows 
it. If this wind hold, nothing can per- 
suade this lop-sided, ill-trimmed craft 
outof the bay. Away withsleep, man ! 
and chain down the helm across the 
wind. Bid them put all their strength 
on the starboard oars.” 

An hour after that the gale broke in 
full fury from the north-west. It must 
have caught us some two leagues north 
of Malin Head ; for, as we drove down 
before it, we could hear a thunder of 
breakers on our right, which Ludar pro- 
nounced to be the Tor Rocks, of the 
island of Instrahull. 

“Tis a mercy to_be past them, any- 
how,” said he. “But see, for all our 
turning of the helm, we are driving 
down the wind.” 

So indeed we were. To our dismay 
the Gerona sailed almost as far sideways 
as she did forward ; and had we not 
been well out to seaward to start with, 
we might have been hard put to it even 
to clear the headlands of Innishowen. 

About midnight there was nothing 


| for it but to order the sails to be let go, | 


“Then,” said Don Alonzo, “I make a ! and depend only on the oars for ou 


course. After that, for a while w 
went better. But the men, worn ou 
and dispirited, pulled with but half 
heart ; and hour by hour the vesse 
drifted in, until it was clear tha 
nothing but a shifting of the wind o 
standing to at anchor could keep us 0 
the opposite rocks. . 

Otf Innishowen, as we crossed th 

mouth of the Foyle river, we fell on 
shoal of terrible shallows, which spui 
the Gerona round like a top, an 
washed her in raging foam from sten 
to stern. 
“Go and tell the Don he must cithe 
let go his anchors, or double the mei 
at the oars,” said Ludar, when present]: 
we had staggered out again into blacke 
water. 

Word was given immediately to tr: 
the former, and the only two anchor 
we had were let over. For a momen 
or wwo, as the ship swung round, creak 
ing in every joint, it seemed as if sh 
would ride out the gale thus. But witl 
a report like the crack of a gun, firs 
one, then the other of her cables brok: 
short at the gunwale, and we knew we 
had only lost time and water in the at 
tempt. 

Instantly the Don called upon hi: 
nobles to volunteer for the oan 
Gallantly they responded ; and occu 
pied the after benches, while all the 
slaves rowed forward. Then for at 
hour, the Gerona seemed to hold hei 
own, and reeled across the bay on ar 
eastward course. 

But presently even the lordlings o! 
Spain flagged, and once again we drove 
in, amid the thunder of surf, on anever: 
nearing shore. 

“ We should be near the Bann mouth,’ 
said I. “To think of the last time we 
heard that thunder together !” 

“We are clear of that,” said Ludar, 
quietly. “Tell the Von his lordlings 
inust work harder if we are to weather 
the next point.” 

I told the Don as much, hat in hand; 
and once again the gentles gathered to 
gether and made a course for the labour: 
ing ship. 

udar was breathing hard when I re 
turned to his side. ey 

“That may put us past Ramore,” said 
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« “In the bay beyond that lies Dun- 
ince. If we be driven in there, heaven 
ielp us indeed !” 

“I would as soon perish there as any- 

shere else.” 
‘alk not of perishing while a hope 
ins! Bid the Don cut away his 
forthwith. They are worse than 
less now.” 

%, one after another, the statel, 
ats of the Gerona went by the board, 
ud the ease their going gave us, added 
wthe fresh vigour of the rowers, helped 
a,as Ludar foretold, round the rough 
head of Ramore. 

No sooner had we passed it than the 
vindand current together got hold of us 

in and swept us in betwixt the 
Sinds of the Skerries and the main- 
tnd. Not even twice the number of 
rowers could have saved us then. 

“Listen!” said Ludar, presently. 

I listened, and could hear ahead of 
ne a thunder deeper and more awful 
‘an any we had yet 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“My father’s castle,” said he. “We 
ie going home with a vengeance now.” 

Scarce a man remained at the oars. 
Ne could hear shouts of praying und 
cursing intermingled as all Sands 
rowded to the decks and gazed forward 
uthe direction of that warning sound. 

Alanthorn on the quarterdeck showed 
sthe Don, standing there alone, bare- 
waded, in his steel breastplate, and 
xord in hand, quietly waiting the end. 
yond was a troubled crowd of doomed 
wn, counting the moments and strain- 
ug their eyes into the darkness. 

Beside me, on the , Ludar stood 
txt and noble, with the half-defiant, 
ulftriumphant gleam on his face, as, 
nith hands still on the tiller, he listened 
im the fatal music of his old home 


In the darkness we could see nothing 
at the white waste of breakers on to 
hich we were driving. 

Presently, as we were almost upon 
tem, Ludar grasped my arm, and 
sinted high overhead. 

There was a momentary gleam of 
ght, and with it a glimpse of a rugged 
attlement at the rock’s edge. 

“Dunluce! Dunluce!” he shouted, 
id let swing the now useless tiller. 

Nearce a minute later the Gerona was 
herdeath agony among the lashing 
eakers, 

For a moment or two she held up 
ravely. Then with a mighty swirl she 
red upward, and hung quivering an 
istant in suspense. 

ludar’s hand and mine sought one 
nother, and, as we waited thus, we 
suld see above us the noble form of 
*n Alonzo, cool and impassive as a 
‘non parade, saluting his King’s en- 
‘gu for the last time. 

Then all T remember was a great yell 
tm the slaves at the poop, and the 
ull thunder of a broadside, as the Ge- 
ona fell crashing to her doom. 

* 


Itwas broad daylight when I opened 
y" eyes and saw the sun struggling to 
tak through the black clouds over- 
eul. The thunder of waves still dinned 
Vmny ear, the salt wind was still on my 


ps while a sharp pain at my shoulder, 
‘hen I turned my head to look about 
«, told me that I was at least alive. 


The pain was so acute that I closed 
my eyes again, and opened them not till 
T heard the sound of a harsh voice at 
my side. 

What it said I know not, but some 
one turned me over with his foot, and 
brought from mea cry of agony which 
made him reel a pace or two back in 
consternation. 

Then, just as I heard another voice, 
in plain English, say, “ Why, he lives !” 
all was dim again before my eyes. Once 
more the pain awaked me ; and I found 
myself lying, I suppose, on some 
stretcher, being slowly borne on men’s 
shoulders up a steep path. I was too 
weak to do aught but groan, and my 

roans my bearers heard not. But at 
last the English voice said : “Halt, and 
set him down. He may be dead already, 
and so save us the pains of carrying 
him further.” 

Twas a voice I knew ; but the agony 
of my setting down made me forget 
whose, until once more bending over me, 


and putting back the hair from my 
brow, the fellow gave a round English 
cry, and exclaimed : 


Why, this is—mercy on us !—if it be 
not him they called Dexter.” 

“What !” cried another voice, ‘‘doth 
Neptunus yield us pearls, and on these 
inhospitable shores doth Arion indeed 
discover his lost ‘prentice? Hath the 
Hollander wings to carry——” 

“Stop thy tom-fooling tongue,” said 
the other. ‘Hath not the poor wretch 
Lal drenching enough that you must 
spout on the top of him? Say, Hum- 
phrey Dexter, how fare you?” 

“Ts that you, Jack Gedge?” 

“Sure enough,” 

“ And Ludar?” 

The fellow gave a gasp, but said 

nothing. And, in the forter of that 
silence, I lost all care of life. 
‘I must have been lying still in the 
same place when next, with a strange 
thrill of wonder, I lifted my eyes and 
saw, bent over me, the sweet face of 
my own Jeannette. 

“Humphrey,” whispered she, as she 
kissed my wet brow, “is it indeed 
thou?” 

“ Ay, sweetheart,” said I. 

And I forgot all else for a while. 

Presently they carried me up to the 
top of the path, Jeannette walking with 
her handinmine. And so on, till before 
us rose a grim portal which I knew well 
to be the gate of Dunluce. 

The sight of that familiar entry re- 
called to my mind the great burden on 
my heart. 

‘ Jeannette,” said I, as she bent beside 
me. “What of Ludar?” 

“We hope, dear Humphrey, thine is 
not the only life saved from the wreck.” 

“Is he heard of? And the maiden?” 
Tasked. 

“I know not. Till you named him 
ust now, no one knew he was with you. 
ut now the soldier and the poet have 
gone to seek news. And my dear mis- 
tress, I think, waits‘here.” 

“She is here? How came you both 
in Dunluce ?” I asked. 

“The old M‘Donnel will not allow the 
maiden out of his sight, so dearly he 
loves her,” said Jeannette. 

As soon as I was laid in bed, and my 
broken arm set by the castle leech, 
revived quickly. And as I did so, the 


load on my heart concerning Ludar 
grew so heavy, that not even the pre- 
sence of Jeannette could banish it. 

I begged to see the maiden. 

*Twas wonderful to see her as she 
came in, stately and beautiful as ever, 
betraying only in the pallor of her 
cheeks the terrible anguish that pos- 
sessed her. 

She came and kissed me like a sister, 
and then, laying her hand in Jean- 
nette’s, tears came to her eyes as she 
gave us joy of our happy meeting, after 
so much peril. 

“Maiden,” said I, “we know of no hap- 
iness while you stand thus desolate. 
ut Ludar lives. As sure as [lie here, 

you shall find him, and we all shall 
thank heaven together.” 

Her face brightened. 

“You have said as much before,” said 
she, “and it has come to pass. Yes, I 
will hope still.” 

But her voice fell sadly with “the 
words, and her face turned to the win- 
dow, seaward. 

Then she bade me tell her what had 
passed since we parted in London, and 
and how Ludar and I came on the 
Gerona. And, hearing of all the chances 
that had befallen us, I think she took a 
little hope that all this buffeting and 
peril was not assuredly to end in loss. 

But she said nothing. Only she kept 
her hand in Jeannette’s ; and when I 
told her of the horrible scene on the 
bog by Killybegs, she shuddered. 

“But how came you in Dunluce?” I 
asked again, presently. : 

"Twas Jeannette who answered me. 

“Tis easily told, dear Humphrey. 
After Sir Turlogh departed for Dublin, 
leaving us in charge of this”—here she 
shivered—‘“ this Captain Merriman, 
my mistress and I kept our chamber, 
and durst not so_ much as venture 
beyond the door. Our good protectors 
—Heaven reward them!—had been 
banished the place ; and but for a few 
of the O’Neill’s men, who stood in the 
way, we had not been safe where we 
were for a day. 

“ At last, one day, there came sud- 
denly a messenger, purporting to be 
from the O’Neill, bidding the captain 
send his daughter to him under an 
escort to Dublin. On this the captain 
rudely broke into our chamber, and 
bade us there and then set out. What 
could two weak maids do? We could 
read treachery in his wicked eye, yet 
naught we could say or pretend could 
put him off; and there and then, with- 
out time so much as to speak a word 
one to another, we were marched forth, 
like prisoners, and mounted on our 
steeds. 

“Just as we set forth, he came up to 
the leader of our party, and said n a 
whisper I could overhear : ‘Remember 
—the mistress to the house by the 
wood, and the little one to Dublin—and 
hands off. ‘Mistress,’ cried I, ‘we are 
betrayed!’ But before the words were 
out, a rough hand was laid across my 
mouth, and we were galloping—nay, 
Humphrey,” said she, laying her hand 

ently on mine, “if thou start and toss 
ike this, ’tis a sign my story doeth 
thee harm, and I will cease.” 

+“Would you have me lie still and 
hear all this ?” cried I, in a fever. 

“Yes, dear heart,” said she, and that 
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so_ sweetly that I was forced to_obey. 
“We were galloping away from Castle- 
roe. Fora svhole chy we galloped, till 
we were faint and ready to TOP. Then, 
as we came to a wood, which I guessed 
to be the place where my mistress and 
I were to be parted, our leader suddenly 
reined in and turned to give an order 
to the man who held me. As he did so, 
four men sprang out from among the 
trees and a fierce fight ensued. In the 
midst of it, one of the new-comers ad- 
vanced to me and said, ‘ You are safe !’ 
and_ I knew it to be no other than the 
soldier Gedge himself.” 

“And he who came to my side,” put 
in the maiden, smiling amid her heavi- 
ness, “said: ‘Let Diana shake off her 
clouds. Apollo himself hath come to 
lead her out into the Empyrean.’” 

“God reward them both for this!” 
said I. 

“Amen!” said Jeannette. “Two of the 
villains they slew, and the other stag- 
gered away, as I fear, mortally wounded. 
"Twas him you saw. 

“As for us, our rescuers brought us 
here, where the M‘Donnell hath wel- 
comed us, and, as you know, loveth my 
mistress as his own daughter. Yet, 
little thought we, as we looked out from 
the turret window at the storm last 
night, and prayed side by side for those 
at sea, that you and Sir Ludar were 
coming to us on the wild waves !” 

The day wore on, and still neither 
soldier nor poet nor any news came to 
comfort us. 

Then I demanded to be taken to Sor- 
ley Boy M‘Donnell, and the maiden led 
me_ with faltering steps to the great 
hall. There sat the old man, bareheaded 
and motionless, at the head of the empty 
table, with his sword laid out before 

im. 

“Ts my son come?” demanded he, as 
we entered. 

“Not yet, dear sire,” said the maiden, 
going to him. 

“He is not far away, sir,” said I ; “of 
that I am sure.” 

“T know that,” said the old chief, half 
angrily. “The Banshee hath been dumb 
since Alexander M‘Donnell fell. Why 
comes not Ludar? I grow impatient.” 

Even as he spake there came a knock- 

ing on the door, and a Scot entered 
hastily. 
He brought news that in a hut a mile 
eastward of the castle a man had been 
found, who had been brought up from 
the shore, dead ; and that, farther east 
still, the bodies of—-— 

Here Sorley Boy smote his fist on the 
table, and ordered the fellow to hold his 
peace. 

“T want no news of the dead,” said 
he, wrathfully, “but of the living. 
Where is my son Ludar ?” 

The man slunk off chap fallen: 

The maiden knelt beside the old man’s 
chair, and laid her white check on his 
rough sleeve. Jeannette drew me gently 
to a bench at the far corner of the hall, 
and bade me rest there beside her. 

Thus, while the afternoon slowly wore 
into evening, and the storm without 
moaned itself to sleep, we sat there in 


* silence. 


About sundown, just as—despite the 
sweet presence at my side—I was grow- 
ing drowsy with weariness and pain, 
Sorley Boy suddenly uttered an excla- 


mation and rose to his feet. The maiden 
rose, too. And as she stood, motionless 
but for the heaving of her bosom, the 
slanting rays of the sun caught her 
and kindled her face into a wondrous 
glow. 

Jeannette’s gentle hand restrained 
me, as the old man, taking a step or 
two down the room as far as the end of 
the table, stood there facing the door. 
Then there fell on my ears a voice and 
the ring of a footstep in the courtyard 
without. Next moment the door swung 
open, and Ludar walked quiet) in. 

Jeannette led me softly from the place, 
and kept me cruelly pacing in the outer 
earleness for half-an-hour before she 
sald: 

“Art thou not going in to welcome 
thy friend, Humphrey ?” 

Need I say what passed, when at last 
we stood, all four together, in that great 
hall? 

The old chief had taken his seat again 
at the table, and sat there solemn and 
impassive, as if all that had passed had 
heen but the ordinary event of an after- 
noon. But the fire in his eye betrayed 
him as now and again he half turned 
his head to the window, where Ludar 
and the maiden stood gazing out across 
the waves. 

“Humphrey, my brother,” said Ludar, 
when at last Jeannette and I drew near, 
“tis worth a little storm to be thus in 
port at last, and to find you there, too.” 

“ Ay, indeed,” said I. “ And, as you 
see, there are more than I here to greet 


you. 

Then he stepped up to Jeannette and 

azed in her face a moment, and kissed 
er on the brow. 

“Thou-art welcome to Dunluce, sister 
Jeannette,” said he. 

Jeannette told me afterwards that 
she never felt so proud in her life as 
when Ludar’s lips touched her fore- 
head, and she heard him call her sister. 

Presently the old man rose from his 
seat, and without a word left us to our- 
selves. Ludar then narrated how, when 
the Gerona broke up, he had fallen near 
a broken oar, which held him up and 
enabled him to reach land almost with- 
out a bruise. For a long while he lay 
in the darkness, not knowing where he 
was ; but when day broke he found 
himself in the deep cave that goes 
under the castle, a prisoner there by 
the rising tide, and with no means of 
escape. For to stem the waves at the 
mouth was hopeless, and by no manner 
of shouting and calling could he make 
his presence known to anyone outside. 

So all day, faint with hunger, he had 
perched on a ledge just beyond reach of 
the tide, and not ill evening, when the 
wind, and with it the water, subsided, 
was he able to swim out and come to 
land at the foot of the very path up 
which, long months ago, he had led the 

arty who recovered Dunluce for the 
M‘Donnells. 

His story was scarce ended when a 
cheering without called us to the court- 
yard, where the news of the return of 
Sir Ludar had gathered the M‘Donnells, 
cnger with shouts and music, to welcome 
him. 

But Ludar would by no means go out 
till his father arrived to command it. 
Then it did us, who loved him, good to 
see him stand there, with the maiden’s 


hand in his, receiving the homage of his 
clansmen. 

While thus we stood, there was < 
fresh uproar at the gate as two mer 
forced their way through the throng 
and approached us. 

“Jove and the Muses grant their be 
loved son a soul to celebrate so noble + 
festival in the strains which it de 
serveth!” cried the poet, shaking al 
over with emotion, and his eyes din 
with tears. “Achilles hath his Briseis 
Odysseus his lost Penelope, and all fou 
have to their hand_an Orpheus (woe’ 
me! without his Eurydice) to chan 
their fortunes. Oh, my noble son of : 
wolf, and thou, my noble Hollande: 
how I rejoice to see you, and to han 
to your arms the nymphs of whom on 
day, perhaps, it shall be accounted ti 
their honour that they were nourishe: 
on the dews of Parnassus by the Muse: 
most unworthy disciple !” 

“A nice dry nurse you be!” said Jacl 
Gedge. “’Tis a mercy the fair ladie 
have their ear-drums sound after half: 
year of your noisy buzzing in them. Si 

udar, by your leave, captain, you hol 
in your hand what you gave me ii 
charge to keep for you, so I owe yo 
naught but my farewell.” 

“ Nay,” said Ludar— nay, we are al 
debtors to you both, and shall comp 
you to own it. And since you both, an 
my comrade here, be Englishmen, let n 
tell you that, for your sakes, I sha 
salute your Queen’s ensign when I nex 
see it.” 

That night the t related to m 
with much embellishment and flouris. 
all that had passed since the maids lef 
London, most of which I already knew 
yet Was not loth to hear again from hi 
ips. 3 

“Thank meno thanks, my Hollander, 
said he, when once more P blessed hit 
for the service he had done. “Th 
poses glory cometh not from earth. 
nave, while I waited here, written a! 
excellent and notable epic on the war 
of the illustrious house of the M’Don 
nells, the which I will even now rm 
hearse thee for thy delectation. An’ 
when once more thou art returned t 
thy press, I reserve for thee the glor. 
of imprinting three noble copies of tb 
same on paper of vellum, to be boun 
after the manner of the Venetians, i! 
white, with clasps of gold, to be give’ 
one to my lord Borley Boy, one to 51 
Ludar, and one to thee for thy privat 
and particular delectation.” 

Again I thanked him, and begged h 
would reserve the reading till to-mor 
row, when I should be more wakeful. 

To which, marvelling much at m: 
patience, he agreed. 

“As for me,” said he, “naugh 
falleth ill to_the favourites of th 
Immortals, I owe no grudge to th: 
day I took thee into my protection 
As a printer, count on me as. th: 
patron. As a man, call me thy friend 
And if some day, at thy frugal firesid 
of the which thou art already provide: 
with the chiefest ornament, the 
should’st have a spare chair a 
platter, I will even deign to fill the om 
and empty the other now and agai: 
in memory of this our time of fellow 
ship. erefore count on me, m) 
Hollander ; and so, good-night.” 

* * 


* * 
[There 
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There is little more to be told. Of 
the crew of the doomed Gerona, the 
tide washed some scores, before many 
weeks were past, into a bay near 
the Causeway Headlands, east of Dun- 
luce. Amongst them Ludar and J 
discovered the body of Don_ Alonzo, 
calm and gentle in death, and buried 
him with what honour we could near 
the tomb of the McDonnells. A few 
cannon and guns we helped haul up 
and set on the walls of Dunluce, where 
they are to this day, much to the wrath 
of my Lord Deputy and his English 
Councillors. 

Jack Gedge remains body-servant to 
Sir Ludar McDonnell; where, if his 
trust be not so great as it was (now 
that his master and mistress are one), 
he is none the less faithful or joyous in 
his service. 

As for the poet, he was true to. his 
promise of visiting Jeannette and me 
at our frugal fireside. But this was 
not for many years after the promise 
was given. 


As soon as my arm was healed, and I 
could persuade Ludar to release me, I 
returned to London, to find the house 
without Temple Bar still empty, and 
Master Walgrave’s name still a caution 
to evil-doers. Despairing of seeing me 
and his type from Rochelle, he had 
sold himself to those fire-brands, Mas- 
ters Udal and Penry; and by means |} 
of his secret press had given utterance 
to certain seditious libels on the bishops 
and clergy of the Church, known by | 
the name of Marprelate, his books. A | 
merry chase he gave the beadle and 

ursuivants all over the country, 

ropping libels wherever he went, till 
at last he suddenly vanished and left 
them to whistle. 

For Jeannette’s sake as well as my 
own, I wandered far for news of him, 
and heard of him at last from Mistress 
Crane, as having fled to Rochelle with 
all his family. Thither I wrote to him 
of my welfare, and had a letter back 
bidding me, if I was still minded to 
serve him, meet him in Edinburgh. 


Thither, then, I took sail, and presently 
found him; and should you meet with 
any books imprinted by Robert Wal- 

rave, Printer to the King’s Majesty 
in Edinburgh, know that the hand that 
set them in type was the same which 
now writes this true history. 

In due season Mistress Walgrave 
and the little ones came northward, 
too; and one glad day I wandered to 
the western coast, and there met Ludar 
and his fair bride, and with them m 
own sweet Jeannette, from whom 
never parted more. 

Ere this happy meeting took place, 
Sorley Boy M’Donnell had ended his 
stormy days and was gathered to his 
fathers, and Sir James M’Donnell, his 
son, became Lord of Dunluce. 

Ludar dwelt quietly on his lands in 
Cantire, refusing allegiance to any 
crowned monarch, but loyal to the end 
to his wife, his clan, his comrade, and 
to the memory of those perils and 
chances which had made him and me 
brothers. 

(THE END.) 


I. 
A day long the clang of battle 
In the river-meads below ; 
Clash of steel on helm and hauberk, 
And the shouting of the foe. 


Il. 
ternly fought Sir Egmont’s henchmen, 
Battling every inch of space ; 
Fiercely faced the foe at sword-point— 
Sought no quarter, asked no grace. 


Iu. 
Ever in the front, Sir Egmont 
Cheered his gallant little band ; 
Like a meteor through the midnight 
Flashed and fell his gleaming brand. 


x. 
Oh! the bloody woes of battle, 
Oh! the curse of civil war ; 
Widowed wife and orphaned children— 
Woes keen-piercing, reaching far. 


SIR EGMONT. 
By Ropert RICHARDSON, B.A. 
(See Illustration.) 
Iv. 
All day long, till daylight faded, 
And the combat did not slack ; 


Till at last the shattered phalanx, 
Thinned and spent, fell fainting back. 


v. 
Lastly, Egmont sought the tower 
With his wife and children twain, 
Turning like a stag at bay there, 
Fierce with anger, faint with pain. 


VI. 

Trembling children, clinging round him, 
Give his arm the strength of ten. 

Will ye slay the guiltless children ? 
Are ye fathers—are ye men? 


Vi. 
Fast through every gate and gallery 
Still the hurrying foemen pour ; 
Fast they press around Sir Egmont— 
One small hand against a score ! 


Vil. 
Close behind him stands his lady, 
Firm-set mouth, and face foam-pale ; 
But no word escapes her white lips, 
Lest her husband’s hand should fail. 


IX. 
Ah! he falls—unconquered—smitten 
With a hundred deathly wounds ; 
And his lady falls beside him, 
And across his bosom swounds, 


xi. 
Yet I trow “can man die better” 
Than at duty’s high behest, 
Falling for the cause he honours, 
And the hearts he loveth best. 


SISTER MARY: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 
By Ascott R. Hore, 


Author of ‘The Parlowr Boarder,” “ Bobby Bounce,” etc., etc. 


W's they had carried me to the 

Sanatorium, wrapped in blankets 
from head to foot like a mummy, the 
first question T asked was about 


CHAPTER V. 


yet he was in a room by himself, and 
she readily granted my wish to put me 
beside him. 

There he lay, turning restlessly from 


Ronald. Sister Mary told me that as | side to side as if the weight of the bed- 


clothes oppressed him, his face flushed, 
his eyes unnaturally bright ; and before 
I had said a word, te cried out to me, 
speaking very fast, 

“Tm all right—all right now! I 
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sont lie here to be coddled any longer 

-you know she always makes such a 
jus about me. I want to get up; it’s 
» hot here! Let’s go and have a 
athe, P say 1” 

And he threw off the clothes and 
would have risen, had not Sister Mary 
ently held him back. It was plain 
that his mind must be affected. 

As for me, they put me to bed at the 
other end of the room, dazed, heavy- 
headed and helpless as a child, with 
n more strength than to murmur in 
‘ister Mary’s ear, when she came to 
smooth down my pillow, 

“Will somebody write home for me, 
please 1” 

“Don't distress yourself,” said Sister 
Mary, cheerily. ‘You lie quiet here, 
and attend to nothing but gettin, 
twtter as soon as you can, and we will 
‘ook after everything else. Then how 
eld your mother will be to hear you 
are safe through the fever !” 

The days that followed are almost a 
blank to me, but for one moving scene 
that printed itself indelibly on my 
troubled memory. I remember dimly 
how | tossed and turned and shivered 
atonce, and slept without resting, and 
ly by night unable to sleep ; and how 
‘ster Mary was at my side hour after 
hour, sponging my hot face and giving 
wemilk and soda-water in answer to 
uy constant craving for drink, and 
alministering the medicine at regular 
times, as she had to see done for all her 
patients. There were some dozen of us 
distributed through the different rooms 
of the Sanatorium ; but Ronald and I 
were most highly favoured, for we had 
ben put in the matron’s own ordinary 
bwl-chamber, the pleasantest of all, its 
vindows looking out on the river and 
the hills, and catching the morning 
sun, 

Two of the other matrons came to 
help our nurse, taking turns to be with 
us by night and day. But she seemed 
never to rest, moving calmly and 
softly, yet untiringly, from one to 
auother of the sufferers. Everyone said 
she would break down before long. A 
hectic spot burned in her cheeks, and 
the sober neatness that usually marked 
her, gave place to a dishevelled, even 
untidy look, as of one who had no time 
‘v think of her own appearance. The 
doctor never came without a keen 
tlance into her worn face, and more 
than once he begged her to take greater 
care of herself. 

“The boys on this side of the house 
are too much for you to look after as 
well as the rest. Had I not better send 
tur another nurse from the hospital ?” 

“Qh, no!” she cried. “I am quite 
able for it all.” 

“Well, it must. depend on whether 
‘ou take my advice ; for I can’t afford 
a have you ill on my hands into the 
are: 

We used to laugh at old “ Bogy,” as 
“called him, the college doctor, be- 
‘use he had rather a vain, dogmatical 
*ay of talking, and because he came to 
chapel in an uncouth velvet head-gear 
Which was, I believe, the proper mark 
of his medical degree, but which tickled 
cur sense of the ludicrous or the un- 
tniliar—-in schoolboys much the same 
thing, But now, in the time of need. 
le Was all care and kindness, so that t 


came to be ashamed of ever having 
thought him a conceited fop. The 
Warden, too, gave up the best part of 
his holidays to remain near us, and 
never spared himself if there was any- 
thing he could do. And his wife, that 
unapproachably fine lady, sent away 
her own children that she might safely 
visit us. It was she who took the 
trouble of writing home almost day by 
day, to comfort my mother and others 
in their anxiety. Everybody was kind 
in those weeks of perilous sickness. 
Even “Snark,” as we nicknamed the 
cross old porter, pot leave to put a 
ladder ainst the wall and peep 
through the closed windows into our 
room, waving us an encouraging salu- 
tation. 

Most of this I learned afterwards. 
At the time I was in nostate to make 
observations. I wandered in my mind 
now and then, they told me. But 
Ronald was fairly delirious; I could 
hear him crying out, muttering excit- 
edly, or babbling wild nonsense. Our 
form master had lately been bothering 
us a good deal with the Latin grammar 
gender rules, which had thus so fixed 
themselves in the poor boy’s head that 
he would lie for hours gabbling out 
over and over again the same piece of 
doggrel, such as— 


“ Abstract nouns in Io call 
Feminina, one and all. 
Mascula will only be 
‘Things that you can touch and see 
(As curculio, vespertilio, 
Pugio, sciplo, and papilioy, 
With the nouns that number show, 
Such as ternio, senio.” 


“Why doesn’t someone else come ?” 
he exclaimed once, as Sister Mary had 
just tucked me up comfortably for the 
night, and approached his bed with the 
draught he must take. “She would 
come if she knew—she never comes! 
Why don’t they tell her. Go away, 

ou? You mean to be kind, but—but 
don’t want you. Other fellows have 
mothers and sisters.” 

“She will come if you try to get 
better,” said the matron, her voice 
almost choked by a little cry. 

“You aren’t my sister,” answered 
Ronald, and pushed her feebly from 
him. She was wiping away tears when 
she went to fetch one of the other 
nurses to help in persuading him to 
take his medicine. 

But_ poor Ronald soon grew quiet 
enough. The delirium gave place to 
utter prostration. I could not see his 
face from where I lay ; but even in my 
own weakness I gathered hints that 
his case was more serious than mine. 
When the doctor came to us, he would 
stand only a minute or two by me, and 

on after asking a few questions; 

ut he stayed longer beside the other 

bed, then would draw the nurse apart, 

whispering to her in low, earnest 

tones, that filled me with disquiet, the 

more that I could not hear what he 
said. 

One morning, he came twice, and the 
second time brought another doctor 
with him. I had had a bad night, and 
towards morning had fallen into a 
heavy doze. It was a semi-comic inci- 
dent which kept me restless that night. 
After Sister Mary had given me my 


last dose, she left me alone for a time 
and passed into one of the other rooms. 
No sooner was she gone than [ began 
to turn again on the pillow, raising my 
head and shifting my position from bad 
to worse, as sick people will do. Thus 
it happened that by the feeble glimmer 
of a night light, I saw something black 
on the white counterpane—something 
that moved—that crawled—that rushed 
towards me. It was only a common 
blackbeetle which by chance had found 
its way here, but on iny fevered fancy 
it had the effect of some hateful mon- 
ster. I sat up, and would have cried 
out for help if I had not bethought me 
not to disturb Ronald. The thing came 
on as if making straight for my throat. 
With a convulsive shudder [ heaved 
up the bed-clothes to defend myself, 
and it fled scurrying out of sight. 

But I could not be sure that I had 
got rid of it. I kept my eyes wildly 
strained on the counterpane, expecting 
every moment to see the appalling crea~ 
ture return, And resciitly it did come 
back, blacker and larger in my eyes than 
before. I looked around for some wea- 
pon with which to assail it. 1 had half 
a mind to spring out of bed and run 
away. I kicked out in desperation, 
tumbiin all the bed-clothes into a dis- 
orderly Tisaptt but at least now I had 
the satisfaction of thinking that it had 
been tossed off on to the floor, for I saw 
no more of it. 

Still, my excited imagination would 
not leave me at ease. Where could it 
have gone? Would it not come back ? 
Was it not still lurking in some fold of 
the clothes, ready to rush out on me 
again at any moment ? 

Such were the questions with which 
I tormented myself as I lay quaking 
my hot head wrapped in the sheets that. 
I might shut out all sight and sound of 
my enemy. No ghost or midnight rob- 
ber could have been more terrible to me 
in hours of sound health. Only those 
who know what the weakness of fever 
is can understand how I suflered from 
this petty bugbear ; and all the while, 
no doubt, the poor stray blackbeetle 
was as frightened as I was, while it 
wanted the sense to make off from the 
scene of alarnis and confusions to which 
it had probably been conveyed on the 
dress of one of the nurses from its fami- 
liar haunts below. It must have been 
an enterprising beetle, desirous of sec- 
ing the world, and little foreseeing what 
bewildering earthquakes might burst 
forth from the quiet surface of my 
counterpane. 

At length I ventured to put out my 
head to look and listen. To my horror 
I heard a crackling sound within a foot 
or two of my ear. There was a little 
table standing by the bedside, and on it 
a piece of thin paper in which some 
fruit had been wrap The brute 
was rustling across this paper, as if 
bent on attacking me from a new 
quarter. I had no need to look. [ 
struck out blindly, upset the table, 
und out went the night-light, leaving 
me in darkness. 

A cold sweat burst from me at every 
pore, and if one’s hair does stand on end 
at such moments, I am certain mine did. 
There I lay, alone and helpless, exposed 
to a beast magnified hy my heated mind 
into monstrous, hideous shapes of dread. 
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Every faintest sound sent a shiver 
through me. Every moment my flesh 
crept, in tirst one place, then another, 
with the shuddering fancy that I felt 
its loathsome touch. 1 cannot recall 
all the half-delirious terrors that now 
ossessed me in the dark. I know that 
veetle figured among them as an inde- 
scribable vampire hovering around to 
suck my blood. I can laugh at it now, 
but at the time it was a torture that 
almost drove me mad. 

I could bear it no longer. I got out 
of bed and dragged myself along, hold- 
ing on by the bedstead, hardly knowing 
what I wanted to do—to search for the 
light or to slay the beetle. Sister Mary, 
coming in from the next room, was 
startled to find me feebly sprawlin; 
upon the floor, exhausted as if I had 
been doing battle with some power of 
darkness. I had just enough sense left 
to let her know what was the matter ; 
then she got me into bed again, and 
deftly arranged the tumbled sheets, 
and made me as comfortable as pos- 
sible and soothed my agitation, and sat 
by me till the fear of the blackbeetle 
had passed away. She afterwards told 
me that | had earnestly begged her not 
to let it harm Ronald ! 

This reminiscence has led me into a 
longer digression than I intended. It 
may be to the purpose in showing the 
nervous, hysterical state into which I 
had fallen. After a bad night, I got 
some sleep towards morning, and woke 
up feeling too tired to be spoken to, so 
that I let it be thought I was still 
asleep. As I Jay, with my eyes half 
closed, I fancied I saw Sister Mary 
bending over Ronald, kissing him again 
and again, but I was too heavy-headed 
to wonder why. Next, I certainly saw 
something that startled me into greater 
wakefulness. Men entered, treading 
softly, carrying a screen, which they 
arranged beside Ronald’s bed, so as 
partly to close off that end of the room 
trom mine. What did this mean ¢ 

Then another strange thing hap- 
pened. The Warden appeared in his 
surplice as if at chapel. Was I awake 
or dreaming? He and Sister Mary and 
someone else went behind the screen, 
from which presently arose a murmur- 
ing sound of prayers. I tried to sit up 
and listen ; and my ears caught certain 
solemn words which I had heard for 
the first time last Sunday. I knew 
then that they were giving Ronald his 


tirst Communion. A great terror froze 
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me, for what could this be but a sign 
that he was going to die? Our mas- 
ter’s voice, low and gentle as I had 
never heard it before, rang in my ears 
like the tolling of a funeral bell. 

“We do not presume to come to this 
Thy table, O merciful Lord, trusting tn 
our own righteousness, but in Thy mani- 
Jold and great mercies.” 

I durst not listen further. The beau- 
tiful cadences of the Communion 
Service, which have breathed hope and 
trust to many a dying sufferer, were to 
my boyish faithfulness but words of 
awe, heralding the shadow of a more 
dread mystery. 

The holy rite went on, with alternate 
pauses and reverent utterances of that 
subdued voice. Outside there was a 
great silence; once, as struck me 
strangely, interrupted by the passing 
of some light-hearted street boy, whist- 
ling a merry vulgar tune. The win- 
dows were open at the top, and through 
them came breaths of summer air 

ently moving the curtains. A sparrow 
had flown into the room, and took 
short flights about my bed, perchin, 
here and there for a moment. 
followed its movements with a strange 
interest,—a sort of dumb fascination, 
as if I fancied that Ronald's soul, too, 
would fly away to the sky with that 
harmless bird. 

I covered my head with the bed- 
clothes to hide my emotion. But I 
could not cry yet ; it was all too awful 
and bewildering. I listened once more. 
And now the Warden’s voice rose in a 
clearer and still more solemn tone that 
filled all the room. 

“The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was shed for thee, preserve thy 
body and soul unto everlastis life. 
Drink this in remembrance that Christ's 
vod was shed for thee, and be thank- 

‘ul. 

Then came a stillness, broken only 
by a woman’s sob, which, presently, 
was lost in the familiat words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, half whispered in more 
than one tearful voice. I tried to cry 
out, “Let me see him!” but my dr. 
tongue clove to my mouth. Again T 
hid my hot head for a time. 

A few minutes passed —an hour it 
may be—how can I tell? I was aware 
that the Warden had gone away, for he 
stopped to ask me kindly how I did. 
I could answer him only with an 
hysterical sob, quite overpowered by 
this mark of sympathy in one who had 


never before addressed me but witl 
stern authority. 

, Sister Mary came to my bedside, anc 
to her I found strength to speak. 

“Ts he going to die?” I asked 
making an effort to catch her hand. 

She turned on me with such a face o 
speechless agony, that even then | fel: 
sorry for having distressed her. She 
shook her head a little, but  saic 
nothing. 

“Hush ! hush ! don’t talk about suct 
things,” said the doctor’s voice. “Wi 
all hope for the best.” 

The doctor had returned, or was ii 
that he had been in the room all along 
He was standing with Sister Mary 
just beyond the screen, where I coulr 
see them, watching them eagerly as i: 
in their hands lay the issue of life 
death for my friend. 

“Now you must really go and lie 
down,” I heard him say to her, “The 
other nurse has come. She will do ai 
that can be done.” 

“No! no!” she exclaimed, wildly, al 
her calmness gone. \ 

He said something low in her e: 
She clasped her hands with a gesture 
of supplication. The doctor spoke 
again, more authoritatively, and laic 
his hand on her arn, as if to lead hei 
out of the room. She drew back fron 
him. turning towards the screen. 

“T can’t leave him.” 

“Come—this is mere folly !” said th: 
doctor. “ What good can you do him hy 
killing yourself?” 

Sick or well, anyone there presen’ 
would have been startled by he: 
answer. I saw the motion she made ti 
rush behind the screen and fling her 
self on her knees, and through all th 
room rang a cry that was half a wai 
and half a defiance to whoever durs 
tear her away. 

“Tam his sister—his real sister! 
have no one in the world but him !” 

At this I burst into a fit of weal 
crying, which drowned for me th 
agitated words that followed. I wa: 
not astonished—after all that had hap 
pened that morning I could be aston 
ished at nothing ; but I could not hel 
crying for mere excitement. The nois 
of my sobs attracted the doctor: 
attention. 

After a little while, he and someon 
else came to take me away, bed and all 
into another room. I remember 1 
niore. 


(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE GRASSES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS,” ETC., ETC. 


Gases which have one perfect floret,and | 
one or more barren ones, can be simi- | 
larly divided into three, on account of the 
shape of the head of bloom. The first,with 
a dense spike, is Ammophila, the Marram 
or Sea-reed, which has long, rigid leaves, 
and a white, evlindrical bloom. There is i 
only one species of this, A. arundinacea. 
The Canary-grass, Phalaris, is well known. 
‘There are two species, P. arundinacea, with 

unkeeled glumes. and P. canariensts, in 
which the glumes are broadly keeled ; the | 
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first being found only on sandy shores. The 
Bristle-grass, Sefaria, has an involucre of 
bristles on its pales. In S. wiridis the 
bristles point upwards; in S. verticillata 
they point downwards, the latter being the 
Roveh Bristle-grass. A grass with a some- 
what treer habit is Anthozanthum, of which 
we have only one representative, A. odora- 


' tum, the Vernal-grass, which grows a couple 


of feet high, and can be distinguished by its 
two stamens. Of the grasses of this group 
that bloom in an open panicle we have three 


genera—Holeus, in which the upper floret i 
imperfect ; Arrhenatherum, in which the 
lower floret is imperfect ; and Herrochlor, 
which has noawns. Hterochloc has but one 
species, H. borealis, the Holy-grass of ( ‘aith- 
ness. Of Holcens, the soft grass, there are 
two species—H. lanatus, the tall one, “ ith 
a fibrous root, and A. mollis, with a creep: 
ing root. Arrhenatherum is the Fulse-oal. 
Ithes only one species, A. avenaceum, who 
rough, flat leaves are often found by the 
wayside. . [We 
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We are now left with such grasses as 
have two or more perfect florets ; and these 
we can divide again into those which have 
awned florets and those that have not. 
There are seven of the bristly genera; 
three of these have the lower pales double 
pointed, and four have the pales ending in 
a single point. The three with — e bifid 


pales are the Oat, the Brome, and_ the 
fair-grass, named with what has been 
called an . irating pun, Aira, The 


Vat family is distinguishable by its twisted 
awns, the Bromes have straight awns, and 
Airas have bent awns. 

There are six of these elbowed awn Hair- 


yrasses. One of them, A. canescens, rather 
spoils our rough classification by having 


the lower pales entire, but it cannot be 
mistaken for any other grass owing to the 
hairy tuft at the base of the jointed awn, 
and the long close panicle. In A. caspitosa 
the awn is straight from below the middle 
of the pale and scarcely extends beyond its 
jagged summit. It has flat, rigid, roughish 
leaves, and a spreading panicle, and ix the 
tallest of the Hair-grasses, being nearly a 
yard high. In the rare A. a/pina, the 
panicle is much closer, the plant 1s not half 
the size, and the awn is bent from above the 
middle of the pale. In A. flernose the 
panicle is more spreading and has wavy 
branches. The leaf is solid and nearly 
round; and the upper sheath is rough 
from above downwards. In A. caryo- 
phyllea, the silver hair-grass, the sheaths 
are rough from below upwards, and the 
awn starts from below the middle of. the 
pale. Itisasmall plant. A. prevor is an 
even smaller plant, rarely exceeding four 
inches in height. ‘The sheaths are smooth, 
and the awn starts from the base of the 
yale and extends considerably beyond its 
bifid point. 

There are five species of Oat. In three, 
the inner glume has three ribs. The 
Yellow oat, Avena flaveseens, has hairy 
radical leaves and a much branched 
panicles the Downy oat, A. pubescens, has 
hairy radical leaves and an almost simple 
panicle, and the pales are j 
wistly. The Narrow-leaved oat, A. pra- 
tensis, has smooth radical leaves. The 
other oats have their inner glumes with 
more than three ribs. One, A. striqosa, 
has the lower pales ending in two long 
straight bristles; the other, A. fatua, the 
Havers or Wild-oat, has merely two points 
to its pales, while at the base of the pale is 
bunch of long yellow hairs, by which it 
-ean be distinguished from A. satira, the oat 
of our crops. 

Some people say there are a dozen Bromes; 
let us be satisfied with nine. Four of these 
have a single nerve in the glume, and of 
these two have short awns and two have 
long awns. Of the short awns, one has an 
erect panicle, that is Bromus erectus. The 
other has a drooping panicle, that is B. 
«sper, which can also be recognised by the 

ty lower leaves. In the long awns a 
One has 


javeed instead of 


B. squarrosus, can be spotted at once by its 
in the lower glume. None of 
the others have more than five nerves, and 
cof the four we have left_unidentified none 
have less than three. The first of these, 
B. secalinus, the Rye-brome, has the panicle 
with few branches, and very loose and 
spreading. In B. arvensis the panicle 
droops; in B. racemosus the panicle is 
erect, and so it is in 2. mollis. And the 
two plants are really so much alike that it 
is difficult to say which is which. The 
spikelets in B. racemosus run into oblongs, 


while those of the Soft Brome are more 
oval. 

The remaining four genera of this awned 
floret division are Arundo, Keleria, Dacty- 
lis, and Festuca. Arundo is unmistakable. 
There is but one species, A. phragmites, 
the common reed, anything over six feet 
high, and growing in the ditches, ponds, 
and streams. There is but one species of 
Kuleria, K. cristata, @ tiny plant not half 
a foot high, found in dry pastures, and 
having its spikelets in an interrupted spike. 
And there is but one species of Dactylis, 
1), glomerata, the Cock’s-foot, a common 
field-grass, with branched panicle, havin, 
distant and distinct branches, with crowde 
unilateral oval clusters of spikelets. In 
these three genera the fruit adheres to the 
pales; in Festuca it does not. Of Festuca, 
the Fescue, there are three species—F. unt- 
dumis, the Single-husked ; #. myurus, the 
all; and F. ovina, the Sheep’s. The 
single-husked fescue is a seashore plant, 
and it can be recognised by its having no 
lower glume. The sheep’s fescue is a glau- 
cous plant, with a purplish bleom. It has 
awns sho-ter than the florets; the other 
fescue has awns longer than the florets. 
None of the fescnes are over a foot high, 
and one of them, a variety of F. ovina, is 
really a creeper, and as such has been ele- 
vated into a species by itself; but there is 
no end to specics-making if we once give 
way to it. 

We have now ten genera left, all of 
which have two or mire unawned florets 
in each spikelet. One of these is Briza, the 
Quaking-grass, which we hope is sufficiently 
well known to save further description. 
There are two Brizas, one B. media, with 
oval spikelets, the other, B. minor, with 
triangular spikelets. In Briza the fruit 
sticks to the pales. 

In two of the remaining nine genera the 
spikelets have an involucre. In Sesleria 
the bracts composing this are hairy ; in 
Cynosurus they are like the teeth of a comb. 
There is only one Sesleria, and that is S. 
cerulea, the blue moor-grass ; and there is 
practically only one Cynosurus, C. cristatus, 
the Dog’s-tail. There is another, C. echina- 
tus, but that is a Jersey specimen which 
necd not detain us. The Dog’s-tail has a 
long, simple, one-sided spike. 

Our nine are now reduced to seven, and 
in none of these does the fruit adhere to 
the pales. One of them, Mel/ica, has equal 
glumes. There are only two Melic-grasses 
—M. uniflora, with the spikelets erect ; and 
M. nutuns, the Mountain Melic, with 
spikelets drooping. We have now six 
genera left, all with unequal glumes. The 
most distinctive of these is Catabrosa, of 
which there is but one species, C. aqyatica, 
the Waterwhorl-grass, which grows in 
ditches. It has purplish glumes, and broad, 
flat leaves, and the whorled branches of the 
Jong, pyramidal panicle spring in threes or 
fives from alternate sides of the stem. 

Advancing on the principle of the ten 
little niggers, we have now reduced our 
genera to five, all with unequal glumes. 
One of these has the pale hardening as to 
the fruit, and is represented by a single 
species, Molinia carulca, the purple Mo- 
linia of the moors. We are now reduced to 
four, TZriodia, Glyccria, Schlerochloa, and 
Poa. There is but one Triodia, 7 


T. deewn- 
bens, the Heath-zrass ; its outer glume is 
nine-ribbed, ends in three points, and is 
hairy at the base. It is a small grass from 
six to twelve inches high, growing almost 
exclusively on mountain pastures. There 
are but_ two Glycerias, both very common. 
One is the Reed-Meadow-grass, G. aquatica, 
about six feet high; the other the Floating 
Meadow-grass, or Manna-croup, rarely e: 
ceeding two fect. and generally yrowing 
in stagnant water.  Glyceria_ has very 
blunt glumes. Our two remaining genera 


have very pointed glumes. They are t 
two meadow-grass tamilies of Srhleroch 
and Poa, held by many botanists to be | 
one genus. The main distinction seen 
be that in Poa the outer pale may have fi 
nerves, or less than five, while in the ot] 
genus it must always have five exact] 
and in Poa the pale must be always keele 
while in the other genus it need only ocx 
sionally be keeled. As, however, the s] 
cific names all differ, we can simpli 
matters by taking the meadow-grasxex ; 
together. We have thus thirteen speci 
to deal with. The Smooth Meadow-yra: 
P. pratensis, has a round stem, and t 
upper leaf shorter than the sheath. 
compressa has a flattish stem, and t 
upper leaf as long as the stem. Both ha 
creeping roots, so has S. maritime, but it 
only found in salt marshes, and it has i 
lower branches in pairs. S, procumbens 
another salt-marsh grass; it has a tuft: 
root. S. distans grows in sandy places ; 
also has a tufted root, but it has flat leay 
and the branches are long and bend bac 
S. loliacea grows on sandy shores ; it has 
single-veined glume, and the upper ylun 
reaches to the base of the fourth floret. . 
rigida, the smallest of the Schlerochloa 
has also a one-veined glume, which, hoy 
ever, reaches only to the base of the thi 
floret. 

The annual meadow-grass, P. annua, hi 
the upper pale with five nerves, all more « 
less silky. Its panicle spreads erect wit 
a triangular outline; it has five or si: 
flowered oval spikelets, and its leaves a 
flaccid, broad, wavy, and often curl bach 
P. trivialis has a rough stem and leave: 
and a three-flowered spikelet. 2. ncmoral 
has also a three-flowered spikelet, but th 
stem and leaves are smooth. These area 
the common grasses. P. Jara is a rar 
mountain species. It has a smooth, flatti- 
stem, and rather a drooping panicie and 
fibrous root. P. alpina has a smooth, roun: 
stem and fibrous root, and 2?. budbosa has 
smooth stem, swollen at the base, and ; 
tibrous root. 

That is the end of the grasses, And nov 
let us take a specimen and see if we car 
identify it. First, we find its spikelets ar 
stalked ; then we find each spikclet consist 
of two or more perfect florets ; then we fine 
that the florets are not awned ; then we se 
that the fruit does not adhere to the pale 
and that the glumes are unequal, and end 
in a sharp point; and we know that we 
are dealing with either 7riudia, Molinin, 
Schlerochloa, or Poa. The pale is not 
hardened on the fruit, so it cannot le 
Molinia. Its glume is not nine-ribbed, so 
it cannot be Trivdia. It must be one of the 
Meadow-grasses. We look at once for the 
upper leaf, and find it is shorter than the 
sheath, and we see that the stem is round 
and smooth, and the panicle well-spreadinz. 
There can be no mistake: our specimen is 
the Smooth Meadow-gr: Poa pratensis. 


(THE END.) 


“Don’t think you can do anything worth 
doing in a fit of enthusiasm, but train your 
selves carefully to any work you are called 
on to do, and think nothing too small te do 
carefully, or to train carefully for, that ix 
for the good of your fellow-creatures. (Ge! 
sends us real and lasting enthusiasm—that 
is, the spirit of love and power, and of 
sound mind, to carry us through our train: 
ing and discipline. “It is He dwelling in us 
I knew General Gordon, and when 
you were with him you felt there was Une 
always closer to him than anyone with bs 
in whose immediate Presence he al: 
livel. That was the secret of his li2’— 
Hlorence Nightingale. 
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OR, SOME LEGAL MAXIMS AND PHRASES ILLUSTRATED. 


By ERNEST GRISET. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


HE KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENS. —-As window 
gardening had the honour of tirst place not many 
nths ago, it is only fair that the other departments 
also be favoured. The subject, however, is 
+ broad that I must limit myself to a few useful 
tte, 
In small places, such as farms and country cottages, 
cis near towns, etc., the kitchen and flower guar. 
ts are usnally found amalgamated, if we except 
“Int is called yront garden, which is always de- 
‘tel to Howers wich perhaps a morsel of lawn or 
But the kitchen garden ought to he a beauty- 
‘int. We will giv you all the main centre part to 
ctw all kinds of vegetables, but do let us have all 
hand the paths a border at least a yard wide, and 
io this let the best of gooseberry-bushes grow, alter- 
' iting with roses, and all between good oll-fashioned 
".wers so arranged as to have a show of bloom from 
Top time in spring till the chrysanthemums 
1! their starry glory ull abroad, and show being to 


fail, 


r We do not, as sonte wrrers do, object to 
Lyin or planning ont your garden on paper first, 
aly -on must have a good look round your ground 
‘ith Jus paper in your hand, and by this species of 
'apecting many improvements will suggest them- 
selves 

Fefore planting flowers—nay, before arranging 
ther situation—you must assure yourself that such 
‘te is cuitable. Your rockery, for instance, must 


| looks love 


SEPTEMBER. 


not be stuck in the sun, or it will soon look likea | Trim borders, clean walks, and 


huge superannuated ant-hill, and neither ferns nor 
anything clse will grow thereon, Put it in the shade. 
In the middle of your lawn, and in full view of the 
for gerapiums, verhenas, asters, 
ete., ete. Dahlias, 
also, love the If you have ‘some exposed walls 
you may soon cover them with Virginia erceper, ivy, 
and the lovely wistaria that grows so fast and blooms 
sv freely. 

We are in the habit of recommending our live- 


ar ONY 
den that they 
wn, Well, bi 
them get_answi 
What kind of 


Itivate these, le 


e attempting to 
2 to the following questions 
il does the fliwer require: 2. Wh 
situation ? How ig it best cultivated and grown 
4. Isitan annual, perennial, or what? 

Well, flowering shrul ‘e not to be forgotten in a 
garden or lawn, and their name is legion, Roses are 
the chief. but crimson ribes is easily grown and 
yin spring. ‘ 

ROCKERIES look well in odd carnera, so do flower- 
stands, especially of rustic make from old hallow 
Jogs, tree roots, ete. These often come well in with 
the rocker! A fountain on a rockery looks nice it 
it can be conveniently fed 

We will resume this subject at an early date. It 
is to us a very plea-ant one; our principal difficulty 
is to say all we should like in our limited space. 

Tt will be well now to finish taking up potatoes. 
Onions, too, must be stored, and fruit in season. 


ake dead leaves 


away as they fall. Endive and 
planted out; having taken up the potatoes the ground 
will be free. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN.—In this department there 
is little to be done besides keeping boxes, maskets, 
and trellis-work neat and tidy. 


THE PouttRy RUN.--We trust that by this time 
you have so weeded and arranged your run that you 
do not fear to face the worst of weather : that as you 
keep clean all in aud around it, and do not over- 
crowd, you are not afraid of disease ; and that, as 
you have young laying hens and pullets coming on, 
you will have plenty of «gs for the winter and early 
apring. We ourselves are of the opinion that, as an 
article of diet, an czz is not worth much more than 
a penny all the year round, there being onan average 
ten eggs toa pound ~ 10d., say, and a pound of beef 
gan Be had for that of excellent quality and ius 

one, 

‘Take care now of irda you have to thaw, Lay in 
a store of good grails, ete., for your fowls now, aud 
buy your lantern if you have not already yut one. 


THE PIGEON Lort.- Clear out all surplus stock. 
If you cannot sell, and are not willing to give away, 
why, go in for pigeon-pies.. Keep really yood stock 
for the next season, What we mean by 2ood stock 
is, birds up to the mark in points and properties. 
We cannot spare time to give points, though the 
probability is we may have an article or two on 
pigeons at some not very distant date. If you have 
not already done your autumn cleaning of lofts and 
dove-cots, lore no time now in setting about it. If 
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you have kept a note-book of expenditure and savings 
you will now be able to tell what you have guined 
or lost by your particular fancy. If it has been a 
dead logs, perhaps you will feel inclined to give up 
breeding for actual prefit. Well, there is the carrier 
or homing fancy, and there are tumblers. What can 
be a prettier sight in the air than the graceful evolu- 
tions of a flight of tumblers? 

Be extra areful at this changing season to ward 
off disease” Prevention is better than cure. But 
take any sick pigeon in hand at once, and place in a 
warm corner in the hospital pen. A few drops of 
castor-oil will generally do good. After this, generous 
feeding and warmth will work wonders, 


Tur Avtary.—Pegin feeding with cayenne for the 
moult, Study your canary-book now, if you really 
wish to know anything about your favourites’ show 
points and properties. Remember, however, that 
mere book-learning, wot backed up by ocular demon- 
stration of live specimens, is not of very much avail. 
So, whenever you have a’chance, attend a show and 
take your book with you. Do not attempt to learn 
too much at once. Take your favourite breeds, what- 
ever they may be. 

Kreeding cazes will now be washed and dried and 
put away rolled in paper to keep out dirt 

Remember that it is no ordinary washing a cage 
needs, You must well scour firat with boiling water 
and soda, then go over all, especially cracks and 
seams, with a solution of carbolicacid in water. Wash 
and put in the sun to dry after you have 
it. 


‘THE RABBITRY.—Sce to all repairs for the coming 
cold season, Beware of damp green food ; give clean 
roots und oats, and see that the former are fresh. 
Continue to gather bedding, taking advantage of the 
sunshine to dry it before it is stored. 

You may be anxious to show. Well, take the 
following advice :—1. Never form an opinion about 
the value of your own stock till you 
neighbour's, heen to several shows, and are well up 
in the points of your fancy breed. 2. Do not show 
if the rabbits are not in flne condition, full and clear 
in eye, und good in coat. 3. Do not attempt any of 
the tricks of beauty-mnaking, usually called “ faking,” 
such as plucking out of hairs that are objectionable, 
dyeing or darkening. 4. If you have a good rabbit 
do not over-show it, else it will soon look bad 
enough. 

THE Bek WorLp.—Skeps sent to the heather will 
atill remain th: Those at home may have a little 
feeding. Heware of garden enemies. Buy a book 
for study when the bees are quiet, and, with your 
experience of last summer, added to the knowledge 
you will gain, you ought’ soon to be a good bee- 
master. 


NEL.—This a most, enjoyable month in 
the country, and the dog ought to have all the out- 
door exercise he can get, and yourself as well. Feed 
well and groom regularly, Do not give too much 
flour food, however, if the animal is inclined to 
esity. This is a disease that is sure to shorten his 
‘A pet dog should never be run too much. A 
deal af harm is ths done, to aay nothing of the actual 
cruelty. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


V.—Sketching from Nature. 
(Continued from page 659.) 


T will be seen by reference to page 126 of the 
current. yolume that, in announcing this subject, 
we wrote : 


“So much interest was manifested in the articles on 
“Sketching from Nature’ in our last volume, that. 
we have resolved to further stimulate the artistic 
efforts of our readers by offering TWO PRIZES, of Two 
Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the best 
original sketch in oils or water-colours representa- 
tive of ‘ WINTE Competitors will be divided into 
two classes (nut counting the extra over-age class) a8 
follo' Junior, all axes up to 18; Senior, ages from 
18 to The higher prize will go to the class show- 
ing superior merit. 

We also mentioned at the 
prepared to give a Special 
to meet the wishes of some of « 
by the growth of years, had me debarred from 
taking part in our cuuipetitions, while still remain- 
ing enthusiastic readers of our pages. 


Our Award is as follows :-- 


same time that we were 
“Over-aye " Prize, 
older readers, who, 


SPECIAL OVER-AGE DIVISion (all ages above 24). 
Prize One Guinea. 
L A. GLOVER, 68, Spon Si 


reet, Coventry. 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages 18 fo 24). 

Prizes One Guinea each, 
B. F. Morr, 72, Oakley Road, Canonbury, 
Sanford Crescent, Chelston, Tor- 


CERTIFICATES. 
FRANK 8. Dosss, 1, Anley Road, West Kensington 
Park. 
J. MITCHELL, 27, Lind Street, St. John’s, 8.E. 


JOHN A. DARBYSHIRE, 1, Cheetham Place, Woodland 
Road, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 


JOHN H. SALES, 22, Belle Vue Road, Nottingham. 
H. A. Swiss, Brampton Bicrlow, Rotherham, Yorks. 


FRANK FE. WoopHEAD, 9, Ruth Terrace, Mickley 
Street, Armley, Leeds. 


H. Rooers, 48, Alberta Terrace, Sherwood Rise, 
Nottingham. 


GINA G. MorRISON, 44, Cromwell Strect, Stornoway, 
lale of Lewis. 


ALEX. ABRAHAM, 155, Clare Street, Northampton. 


§. OLDHAM, 200, Grange Terrace, Burslem, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 


GxorgE T. WRIGHT, 80, Penny Street, Lancaster. 


JUNIOR DIVISION (all ages up to 18). 
Prizes—Hal f-a-Guinea each. 
THoMAS CRAWHALL, 230, Kennington Road, 3.£, 
aged 15 


E. C. Hicas, Homeville, 44, Christchurch Road, 
Streatham Hill, 3.wW., aged 16. 


W. L. Livingston, Alexandra Crescent, Dewsbury, 
aged 15. 


James E. REID, 32, Hayworth Street, Waterloo Road, 
Manchester, aged 17. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Davip T. Rosg, 22, Mill Road, Nairn, N.B. 

J. J. WiTcoMBE, 68, King Street, Maidstone. 

R. C. MINSHULL, 9, Fletcher Grove, Edge Lawn, 
Liverpool. 

8. R. Hops, Glenfern Villa, Newbridge Hill, Bath. 

GEORGE KERR, 2, Salisbury Square, Edinburgh. 

W. F. MAITLAND, Hampden House, Epsom. 


8. L. EAVESTAFF, Rutland House, The Avenue, 
Brondesbury. 


E. H. TayLor, 2%, Brownsville Road, Heaton Chapel, 
near Stockport. 


F. W. Bruce, 12, York Place, Edinburgh. 

¥, J. CLARK, 36, Langton Street, Cathay, Bristol. 
McLEop Jonzs, London House, Dolgelly. 
LEONARD POMEROY, 8, West Park, Clifton, Bristol. 


It will be seen that in the Senior Division we have 
divided the value of the prize between the com- 
petitors; and in the Junior Division have increased 
the prize from one to two guineas, and divide it 
equally among four competitors, between whose 
work, though in vastly different styles, there is little 
tochoose. In the ‘*Over-age” Division we are nable 
to award any certificate except to the actual prize- 
taker. The names of the certificate-winners are 
arranged approximately in order of merit. One of 
the competitors wrote as ‘‘a native of Gibraltar, 
and notan Englishman,” and another as an “invalid 
through spinal affection,” who ‘had lain on his 
chest nine years.” 


Correspondence. 


A. P. B.—The weakness of eyes is a result of debility. 
Take ten drops of tincture of iron in water twice a 
day. Bathe the eyes frequently with cold water 
and take a cold bath every morning. 


H. F. W.—No; avoid it by all means. Chewing 
‘cocw leaves becomes a habit from which there is 
no getting over. 


0. E. POWELL, G. 8., and Others.—We cannot advise 
through onr columns, Better consult your family 
physician. 

Heypurey DEXTER.—1. “ British Buttertlies,” pub- 
lished by Mess.s. Routledge aud Sons, Broadway, 
London, £.¢. 2. The dog’scoat will return. Have 
him washed. 


ELECTRO-PLATE.—The 1 est introduction is in “ Pro- 
fessional Book-keepiny.” published hy Wyman and 
Scns; the examination beok is Hamilton and 
Ball's, published by the Clarendon Press; the 
clearest of the business buoks is that by Barnes 
obtainable through Simpkin, Mar and Ci 
the most scientific book is Hayne Carter’ 


G. H. TAMBLINGSUN.—The article on ‘‘ How to make 
a Model Locomotive” has been reprinted in our 
Indoor Games. 


R._D. and ZER»,—Write direct to Messrs. Pitma 
Paternoster Row, curner of Warwick Laue, ar 
atate your case, The advantage of learning #1 
man's system is that at present it has the be 
reputation amongst empl You can easi 
acquire a newer system afterwards if it suits yu: 
purposes to do 80. 

MARINE.—1. Enter the Royal School of Naval Arcl 
tecture at South Kensington. 2% ‘Try Thearh 
“Naval Architecture,” Reed's “Ship Building,” 
W. H. White's * Marine Architecture.” 3. Allo 
of print now. 


ONE WHO RKADS.—You are not tall enough to jx 
tho Volunteers. If you were to emigrate tu a1 
tralia or New Zealand you would probably grow 
inch or two, 


ADMIRER.—No such book is published. For Moc 
Yachts you could get Biddle’s book, publishes 
Wilson, of the Minories, or Governor's, publi-!: 
by Gill, 170, Strand For ships your only 
would be to get the information from bovks 
Seamanship, such as ‘The Young Seas 
Manual,” etc. 


ANXIOU! 1. “‘ How to send a Boy to Sea,” price 1 
published. by F. Warne and Co., 15, Bedford Sire 
trand. 2. Midshipman is the grade in the Ke: 
Navy next above naval calct, which is the low: 
grade of officer in the service. A naval cadet 
promoted to be a midshipman, a midshipman 
romoted to be a sub-lieutenant, a sub-lieutene 
promoted to be a lieutenant, a lieutenant is p 
moted to be a commander, and a commander 
promoted to he a captain.’ 3. There are no » 
amiuations to be passed on evtering the Merch: 
Service. 


UNDECIDED.—Yeu should be apprenticed, not t 
large firm, but to some working lithographer 
works for the trade. 


G. P. CHAPLIN.—Such a collection of measur 
would be most interesting and valuable i 
wereaccurate. But you would have to trust 
entirely to unskilful measurers whose report 
quite unintentionally, perhaps, would be iuli 
errors. Only those accustomed to deal with 1a 
numbers of men are aware low few there are # 
can take human measurements properly. ‘Ther 
an Anthropometric Laboratory at South Kens! 
ton, in which you can be measured up free, 3 
where you can learn the average of height, weix 
strength, sight, hearing, and general developm 
for any age. 

Rosin Hoov.—Sandpaper your fretwork, and tt 
varnish it with best copal obtained from so 
artist's colourman. 


A. Z.—The article on “‘ Mechanical Moving Figure 
has been reprinted in our Indoor Games. ty 
in a Christmas number. 


W. A.—The list of subjects can be obtained throx 
your minister. You might get it at the be 
Room in Castie Street, City Road, or direct fr 
the general secretary. 


1E WHO WANTS TO WIN.—Certainly not. Noth 
appearing in this paper is allowed to be rep 
lished in another paper under any pretence wl 
ever. 

W. J. J.—Yes; and a good book on Cats is publisl 
by Messrs. Dean and Son, procurable through i 
bookseller. 

NELL.—There is no such book, but any good bi 
on Dogs would give hints on rearing, etc. 

Divgrsion.—The canary is, no doubt, wild fr 
nervoustiess. Only quiet and good feeding con 
good. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. —Your feeding is right enouzh, | 
you are washing far too olten. The coat will t 
badly come right after he moults, Do not ¥ 
more than once a fortnight. 

ANXIOUS.—The swelling is, no doubt, the result o 
sprain, but the joint must have rest for a tie 
GuINEA-PIG.—No ; leave the buck and doe togett 
Bow-wow.—We advise giving the dog a Spra 
wor powder; directions in each box. Then ¢ 
castor-oil once a wi with a dessertspooutul 

codliver-vil twice daily. 

E. W. H. Fowke.—Food for bullfinch, cana 
rape, with a little bruleed hemp or lett 
German paste, seedy weeds, Linnets are 
thus. We cannot advise taking young birds fr 
nests. 


FELINE 


ee answer to “B. L, M.” 


Birp Love 1, We fear no! 
for the bird's leg. You n. 
piece of quill. 2 and 3 
Oxford Street, London, 

J.D, TRENNELWORTH.~ The ‘ Pigeon Keeper. 
lished by Cassell, or'a hook on Pigeons, publis! 
by Upcott Gill, 170, Strand. 

H. J. Jonpan.—There is really no way of increas 
the stature except that of taking regulur exci 
and obeying the laws of health, 

B. L, M.—Look in the advertising columns of ‘ 
change and Mart.” 

JACKDAW.—Give the bird its liberty, and it will t 
its own food in a great measure, They eat ala: 
anything. 


thing can now b 
ht try splint 
From air. Sumucr, 1 
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GULAB SINGH: 


A STORY OF PERIL AND HEROISM. 


By Rey. R. D’O. Marri, M.A. 


a 


Se 


ip 


“ Awaiting Death!" 


“I 


TO 


The Boy's Own Papet. 


'N vain Jack struggled in the arms of | 
Mohun Lal. No vice could have | 
held him in a firmer and more relentless | 
grasp. Overpowered, he Jay on the 
ground, and was forced, though not 
without a despairing struggle, to sub- 
mit while he was securely bound with 
cords to one of the trees in the garden. 
Gulab Singh was also bound a few 
yards from him, though the precaution 
seemed hardly nec y in his case. 
Advancing towards him, Mohun Lal 
said, “Gulab Singh—ah! thou canst 
shrink at hearing thine own name— 
thou art a liar, and shalt meet a liar’s 
reward! A few days ago [ arrived in 
Delhi, and there men asked me why I 
had returned so soon. Surprised at 
first, I ina short time heard of thy bold- 
ness in taking my name when thy fel- 
low-troopers had thee in their grasp. It 
was not long before I had found him 
whom thou didst deceive. He now com- 
mands a, troop of horse, and quickly we 
set forth to seek thee, for we heard that 
thou didst stop a while at Najafghar, 
and a comrade of thine knew of thy 
brother in Beri. Rightly we judged 
that to him thou hadst flown, and 
speedily we went to Beri—-too speedily, 
for the horses could not travel further. 
Thou hadst been gone some hours, but 
after thee I came on foot knowing that 
I should catch thee before thou didst 
reach Karnal. Little, indeed, did I 
think that thou wouldst have reached 
so far even as this. But thy companions 
follow me, and glad will they be to see 


thy face — right glad to welcome a | 


former companion in arms. Then will 
they delight themselves in conversation 
with thee and this youth, thy disciple, 
and that other youth, who will not run 
far before he is taken by those whom 
habits of endurance will enable to run 
further than he can, even though they 
be not so swift. One chance I gave 
thee. Thou art a brave man, and so I 
let thee choose the tire, knowing that I 
could stand it twice as long as thou 
couldst. But thou hast lost the chance, 
and for the last time hast seen the sun. 
Catch the last glance, for even now it 
sets, and to-morrow who will say where 
thou shalt be?” 

Gulab and Jack followed the direc- 
tion of the fakeer’s arm, and there 


through the trunks of the trees they | 


could see the sun, almost sunk beneath 
the horizon. As they looked, the bright 
light faded—the sun was set. 

“God bless you, Gulab!” said Jack. 
“You have been a faithful servant.” 

“Faithful to his master—a dog of an 
Englishman—but false to the country 
of his birth!” interrupted Mohun Lal. 

“Thou liest, Mohun Lal!” said Gulab, 
with spirit. “To my country Iam not 
untrue. When wasa sikh a subject to 
that dotard who, spending his time with 
wine and women, calls himself Emperor 
of Hindostan? The men of the Punjab 
know not the King of Delhi, but remain 
true to the salt of their friends and 
masters.” 

“Ah!” said Mohun Tal. “ Bethink 
thee of thy life, Gulab Singh ; an hour | 
hence the troopers will be here, and thy 


: and tied one to each, so that the middle | 


CHAPTER XIL—AT THE CANNON’S MOUTH. 


spirit shall he freed from the trammels | 
of this earthly body.” 
“Tdie | 


“ Be it so,” said Gulab Singh. 
doing my duty.” | 
Refore an hour had passed, and when 
day had been succeeded by night, and | 
the light from a moon a few days old 
had taken the place of the bright glare 
of the sun, a noise was heard in the dis- 
tance, which, growing louder,announced | 
the approach of a considerable number 

of mounted men. 

Mohun Lal went forth to the road, 
and when the cavalcade reached him it | 
halted, and a few minutes later a native 
officer, dressed in gorgeous uniform, and 
with a turban fringed with gold lace, 
approached Gulab Singh, led by the 
fakeer. It was the same officer who had | 
come to Hosein’s house. 

“ Ha, Gulab Singh ! is it thou? Right 
glad am I to see thee. And you, too,” 
he said, turning to Jack; and then, 
examining his face closely, he said to 
Mohun Lal, “It is the wrong man, 
father ; the other who you tell me has 
escaped was the one whom I longed 
most to meet. But this one may take 
his friend’s place.” 

He then turned on his heel and 
walked out of the garden. After a 
time he returned, followed by most of 
the troopers, of whom there were sixty 
men. Ten of these remained with the 
horses, the rest entered the open square 
in the centre of the garden, some o 
their number drawing two field guns 
such as those which are used by horse 
artillery. 

“Mutineers, as the English dogs call 
us,” began the officer, addressing Jack, 
“are blown from the mouths of cannon. 
We will see how an Englishman will 
look strapped to a cannon’s mouth. 
Now, my men, to work !” 

Addressing this last sentence to his 
followers, they quickly unbound Gulab | 
and Jack, and, drawing the two guns | 
close together at_one end of the open- 
ing, the two prisoners were. stripped 


of their backs covered the mouths of 
the cannon. When all was ready the 
officer turned again to Mohun Lal and 
asked him how long it was since Alick 
escaped. 

“An hour and a half,” replied the 
fakeer ; “and it may be that he has 
heen caught by those that followed 
him. Tf not, in half an hour he will , 
reach Karnal. It will take some time | 
to tell his story and for orders to be 
given, but in three hours’ time—if he | 
has escaped, which is not likely—we 
may see English troopers here.” 

“An hour will we rest,” said the rebel 
captain ; “our horses must eat—we too 
are hungry. Will my Father of Ashes 
prepare some food quickly 1—and foran 
hour these shall stand awaiting death. 
When we are fed and rested we shall ! 
start, but we must not delay more than 
an hour.” 

Tt was an awful hour for Jack. The 
fakeers moved here and there; the 
troopers busied themselves in prepar- 
ing food. He could hear them talking 


f | life! 


and laughing, while the minutes seemed 


like hours. Only an hour of life ! Three 
weeks ago he was a merry boy, now he 
felt that he was indeed a man, and us if 
it was years instead of days since the 
morning when he hunted pig at the 
Mogul Emperor's tomb. Life was still 
dear to him. Many memories floated 
before his mind. 

At last the time was nearly over. The 
troopers were busy at their meal, when 
he heard a sound behind him. 

“ Hist !” came a whispered voice. and 
from the heavy breathing Jack knew it 
was Janki Das. “Hist! I havea knite, 
and will set you and the other free ! 
Rush for the Horses: but wait till both 
are free, and I escape myself !” 

Ashe spoke the words Jack felt one 
of the ropes that bound him move as if 
it was being cut, when another voice 
came from the darkness : 

“Thou fool!” It was Mohun Lal 
that spoke, and as he did so he seized 
the fat old merchant who, prompted 1) 
his kindly feelings, had risked his lite. 
“Thou fool! Dost thou think that 
Mohun Lal sleeps? Thy life is fortcit, 
but it is not worth the taking. Return 
as thou didst come !” 

Janki Das had turned almost white 
with terror, but he slunk away as 
quietly as he could, while Mohun Lal, 
with the knife in his hand which had 
so nearly set the prisoners free, stood 
before Jack and said, “ Hope not for thy 
Only a few minutes hast thou to 
live! See, the slayers have finished 
their meal!” Turning towards Gulab 
Singh, he asked, “ Art thou afraid to 
die ¢” 

“It is my fate,” replied Gulab. “Who 
can fight against fate?” 

“Truly, no man,” said the fakeer 
he left them 3 and, walking to the cap- 
tain, he threw the knife before him a: 
said, “Is it thus you watch your pri- 
soners ? But for me they would now be 
free !” 

“Who dared to do this? The man 
must dic!” angrily replied the cup- 
tain. 

“Nay, I have 
thou shalt not 
Mohun Lal. 

The rebel bit his lips to prevent an 
angry retort, but he teared the power- 
ful fakeer too much to dare to arouse 
his hostility. 

“Watch them,” he said, “and we will 
saddle our horses, and when all is ready 
these shall die, and we will return to 
Delhi.” 

So saying, followed by the troopers, 
he strode down the path to where the 
horses were stabled. 

Mohun Lal, knowing that Janki Das 
would not dare to repeat his bold at- 
tempt, and not apprehending dancer 
from any other quarter, entered the 
courtyard of the convent, after telling 
the fakeers, ali of whom were gathered 
together, to keep an eye on the pri- 
soners, 

Five minutes later the rebels returned, 
and the captain called the fakeers to get 
behind the prisoners, while he drew up 
his troopers in two rows, and ordered 
the gunners to prepare to fire. They 


iven him his life, and 
<uow his name,” said 
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ce 


acheer, a party of troops were seen 
tursting from the trees of the garden 
tt the opposite end of the opening, 
headed by a young fakeer and an 
Unglish otticer. 

They were on the rebels before they 
could recover their surprise, and, though 
only half their number, the desperate 
nature of their onslaught bore the rebels 
inek, One of the gunners hastened to 
the eannon to which Jack was tied, but, 
quick as he was, before he could tire it 
the young fakeer who led the attacking 
party rushed upon him and felled him 
to the ground. 

“To horse! to horse !” shouted the 
rebel captain, turning to fly. 

Twenty of his followers succeeded 
with him in gaining their horses and 
riding off. 

Alick—who, it is needless to say, was 
the brave young fakeer that had saved 
Jack's life—now hastened to release 
lim from the perilous position that he 
oceupied at the muzzle of a loaded can- 
non. 

“Saved, Jack ! saved!” said Alick, 
and the two brave young Englishmen 


were moving to their places, when, with | 


» by showed them a horrid sight. 


| 
| 


threw themselves into each other's 
arms, 5 
A groan from Gulab called their at- 
tention to him, and they reproached 
themselves that for even a moment in 
the joy of their safety they should have 
forgotten him to whom they owed their 
Ives, 

The lurid glare of the large fire close 
Gulab 
Singh was still bound to the cannon, 
but in the mélée one of the rebels had, 
in flying, struck at him, defenceless as 
he was, and a stream of blood was flow- 
ing from a deep gash in his head over 
his matted locks of hair. 

Quickly they unbound him, and wash- 
ing the wound with water, they tied a 
a piece of cloth tightly round it, and in 
a few minutes were rejoiced to find the 
bleeding cease, and Gulab return to con- 
sciousness. 

By this time the attacking party had 
been gathered together, and the English 
otlicer was rejoiced to find that he had 
not lost a man, and that only three of 
his party were wounded, and none of 
them severely. 

Over twenty of the sixty rebel 


troopers lay dead_in the opening and 
among the trees of the garden. About 
the same number had fled on ho 
and the rest, with the fakeers, h 
eceded in escaping on foot. 

As soon as a rough stretcher was 
made on which to carry Gulab Singh, 
who was dangerously, if not mortally, 
| wounded, the officer ordered a move to 
be made, and the party started from 
the garden. 

They had hardy left the opening, 
when Mohun Lal strode from behind 
atree. Watching the retreating troops, 
though himself unperceived, he stood 
silently till the sound of their footsteps 
died in the distance, and then hissed 
forth between his teeth, in tones of 
bitter passion, “Cowards! Cowards 
j are these men who, having rebelled 
against the English, fly before their 
face! Easy it is to see that their 
mutiny will end in the rule of our foes 
| being made stronger than it was be- 
fore |” 

Turning on his heel, he re-entered the 
garden, and at once disappeared among 
| the trees. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘ictus family fs a very extensive if not very old 
one, although they date back a good many years 
lefore the Conquest. They have wealthy and poor 
rations all over the globe, where the conditions 
hecessary to their existence obtain ; and these factors 
‘we, to seventy-five per cent.—light, drainage, and 
‘try warmth ; and for the remaining twenty-tive— 
wlid ground,’ ventilation, and immuuity from Inter- 
ference, 

This last «ine qua non does-not augur well for 
‘hem in onr reatfess time. Now, take on a rough 
“pproximation thirty-three degrees north and south 
ofthe equator, and you will find yourself in the not 
uertensive habitat of the cacti. ‘The arid belts, 
idway between the torrid and temperate zones, anc 
Mef-rably of the weatern hemisphere, the © 
f Mexico, the “* Barrancas” of Texas, the “ 
sales ‘bf Arizona, and the “Cations” of 
Mexieo and California, are their paradise. 
Crs area host of strictly tropical forms ; the Reina 
ela noche grows in the dankest and rankest corner 
sung the weeds of a Cuban sugar plantation, and 
Ce “Tuna,” the sicus cacti, or prickly pear of the 
London fruiterers’ shops, I have plucked not more 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


‘ana hundred or so of leagues to the north of ° 


Stenog Ayres, on the low and often inundated islands 
‘{ the Urugnay river ; but these are Cereus’! ‘To see 
‘cactus, «trike out from Monterey westward into 
the sierra Madre, or northward into Texas, and you 
‘ill feel astonished at the variety and display that 
“waite you ; and, provided you are gifted with eyes to 
Se, what novel sengations they will clicit in you ! 


‘ or else toa totally different order, 


CACTUS GROWING FOR BOYS. 
THE CACTI OF AMERICA. 


In bygone days the cactacer were but little under- 
stood, plant physiology was too much in its infancy, 
and eventhe couple of hundred species then known 
were but unsatisfactorily classified. Facts have 
accumulated since, nnd the theory of cactus cultiva. 
tion has decidedly improved since the times when 
the live collection of Prince Salm at the Castle of 
Dyk, on the Lower Rhine. under the management of 
the famous Lenne, gave the “ ton" to the fanciers of 
the ‘(mysterious plant.” I do not believe that the 
remarkable vlass houses have been kept up since the 
death of their genial owner, and his alter eyo and 
apiritus loci, The collection at Kew Gardens a few 
years ago was but a very meagre one. But aside 
from such central Horti, cacti are to-day. snecess- 
fully cultivated in all climes by edneated people, 
who at little cost goon with this hobby, as it has 
charm that admits of no interruption or breaking off ; 
but, on the contrary, reveals n es and Lights 
every day, and so forms an inexpensive and heaithy 
mode of recreation well deserving the popularity it 
go increasingly enjoys. 

The name cactus is neither Latin, Castilian, nor 
Aztec, and who is responsible for it T will not ven- 
ture to guess; but it is now generally acce 
scientist’ as well as the public, and h 
sponsor in the christening of sundry sable brethren 
anda town in Encinal County, State of Texas, near 
the Rio Grande river 

In the scale of vegetable beings the enctus stands 
somewhat in the same position as the old drill- 
sergeant of the 8th Lancers used to define a cavalry- 
man's regulation seat in the saddle : “ Halb gesaess, 
halb spalte, doch mehr gesaess als spalte.”” 

If such a thing as parallels in natural history were 
admissible, I should feel tempted to call them the 
echinoderms of vegetation, about midway between 
the existing highest and lowest forms of plant life, 
and if any, then a little further back towards the 
simpler groups. . 

Taking the Mamillarins and Echinocactus(and in a 
certain sense also Anhalonium) as the types, we at 
once see how beautifully Nature has adapted her 
children for the cycle they have to live. The globe ~ 
that body of regular bodies—which, proportionate to 
its diameter, contains the most possible volume, is 
the shape of the melon cactus, and this ball is fall of 
juicy cellulose in order to withstand to a pyrpose the 
scorching glare of a relentless sun, under which 
everything else withers, On the other hand this 
same sun and the storms have produced the n 
colour, for there re no other coloured cacti but 
chlorophyll). ones in existence ; and should 
you meet with a yellow or piel ¢ yon can 
safely cither set it down as an etic! pecimen, 
Bat greens you 
will find of a thonsand different shades and hues, 
and bordering in their extremes close upon any of 
the remaining colours of the spectrum. 

Now, this globular form, which is of such an un- 
doubted advantaze as a storehouse for water, wonld 


__ be just the reverse to a piant such as ours, which has 


* to take nine-tenths of its sustenance out of the air, 

and which consequently has to enlarge its super: 
fices to the fullameunt o its wants, se as to be able 
to absorb carbonic acid, decompose it, and then, 
after retaining the carbon, render back to the atmo- 
sphere that which must uot be kept— oxygen. 
Therefore, we sce emerging out of this globe, in a 
regularly symmetrical, still always more or less ver- 
tical order, that immense varicty of protuberances, 
mammillr, ridges, warts, ribs, folds, rugositics, fissur- 
ations, and exerescences, that at once serve to fi 
the generic, and in most cases even the specitic 
character of any given specimen, aud the more in 
this way the surface of this laboratory for respiration 
and digestion is aygrandised, the greater, we will 2b 
| once know, is the activity of transubstantiaticn, 
| Which strictly corresponds with the intensity of light 
and the surface acted upon. 

Still, this compact mass of vegetable sarcode, en- 
veloped in a cutis of green, would stand but a small 
chance of life, were it not protected in some way 
sufliciently and efficiently. And there is armour 
indeed at regular intervals, and the luscious inside, 
go conveniently placed on the ground among the 
other herbage as a lure to the starving ruminants, is 
unconquerably safeguarded by bristling spike: 
thorns, swords, hooks, etc., of which, once a geod. 
taste has been’ had, one willingly fights shy for the 
remainder of one’s days, 

The Mexican cooks make a delicious preserve by 
| peeling EB. Trxensix. and then boiling it lightly in 
} sugar and spices. When cooled on ice and a little 
mezcal poured over it, the dish is not to be despised. 

Before leaving the coat of mail, or rather spears, of 
the cactus, I must not omit to mention that, besides 
and beyond this “power of points,” mechanical and 
protective in its mission, there is another and deeper 
purpose in them, and that is the gathering and con- 
ducting of electricity out of the atmosphere into the 
ground, and of telluric electricity back into the air, 
both currents heing utilised by the plant during their 
transit for the processes of its life. 

Those cactacew which deviate from the orbital 
form, as Cereus and Opnntia, approach thereby a 
higher standard, but recede at the same gait from 
ir true enctaceous type, and it is principally these 
forms which one encounters away from the unob- 
structed light, and in the shade of the forest. 

As to flowers, I am afraid to speak of them, and 
my pen is decidedly not up to the praise they de- 


s, and yellows, but never blues, and that 
their variety, size, and gorgeousncss is such as to 
batile any brush or pen pieture. To be appreciated 
they must be seen ta aft, and, bcholding them, yon 
wonder whether the prize is to be given to them or 
to the humming-birds and_ butterfles that hover 
about them as long ns daylight shines. In every 
respect I do not hesitate to place them worthily 
beside the much praised and praiseworthy orchids, 


(To be continued.) 
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A MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LauRIg. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ON THE NILE. 


A™, a breathless struggle the tra- 

vellers emerged, one by one, from 
the flapping folds of the parachute, and 
were not much hurt. One had a bruise, 
another a sprained wrist. Mdlle. Ker- 
sain had ascratch on the arm, Fatimaa 
bump on her forehead, and Sir Buce- 
phalus was slightly stunned. They all 
experienced a strange sense of fatigue, 
as if their limbs were half paralysed, or 
as if leaden weights were fastened to 
their feet. But along with this was 
mingled an intense satisfaction at find- 
ing themselves once more on terrestrial 
soil. Fatima expressed this feeling 
with her usual childishness. Falling on 
her knees she kissed the earth, saying, 
“My mother !” 

It was the only parent she knew, poor 
child! As to the doctor, his profes- 
sional instincts never deserted him, and 
his first act was to feel for his case of 
instruments; his second, to feel the 
nearest pulse. 

“Good pulse!” he murmured, me- 
chanically. “Regular and full—eighty 
pulsations. Keep to a regular and 
nourishing diet !” 

“Eh, doctor?” exclaimed Norbert, 
laughing. “It is easy to see that you 
come from the moon !” 

“From the moon? Well, I really 
think—But where are we now?” 

“T would willingly tell you if 1 knew. 
All that I can say is that in all proba- 
bility we are in the Soudan, and most 
likely in the Nubian desert. The soil is 
sandy, certainly, and that may have 
softened our fall. We can’t expect to 
find out more in this thick darkness.” 

“T never saw such a black night, ex- 
cept, indeed, just now on our way down 


” 


through the air. Well, one is thankful 
to be once more on the ground. How 
are we all getting on? How is Ger- 
trude?” 

“ Mademoiselle Kersain says she is all 
right.” 

‘And you, Sir Bucephalus ?” 

“Rather knocked about, but without 
any vital injury, I trust.” 

“ And you, Virgil?” 

“At your service, sir, and ready to 
begin again if needs must.” 

“Bravo!” said the doctor. “ That’s 
what I call pluck! Let me see, now. 
Fatima is there. And Smith? Where 
is Smith ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Where is Smith?” 
echoed Sir Bucephalus. 

A hollow groan answered this query. 
It seemed to come from the ground. 
Groping on all fours, Virgil at last 
knocked against a human form that felt 
like that of the model valet. But what 
was he doing there? 

“Hallo, comrade! what are you 
about?” asked Virgil, on finding that 
the body did not move, but remained 
head downwards with feet bent back to 
the ground. 

“T don't know where I am,” answered 
a sepulchral voice. “Ihave sand inmy 
eyes, in my nose, everywhere! And I 
feel so heavy that I really must have 
broken all my limbs !” 

“Rubbish! You fell head foremost 
in the sand, and you have still got your 
nose in it,” replied Virgil, who began to 
understand the state of affairs. “Come, 
come, comrade, get up; the Nubian 
desert isn’t a bath.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Virgil 
set Smith on his legs, and, holding him 


by the arm, brought him back to the 
others, who were all seated on the bare 
ground. 

They searched about for the provi- 
sion basket, and found it with the elec- 
tric light, under the folds of the para- 
chute. The repast gave them fre:h 
strength, and by the time it was con- 
cluded the first streaks of dawn had 
appeared in the east. They could make 
out that they were on a vast sand 
plain, over which every here and ther 
were scattered clumps of palm-tree: 
whilst a dark line of foliage in the dis 
tance evidently indicated the presence 
of water. 

“T shall be much surprised if it is not 
the Nile,” said Norbert. ‘As soon as 
it is quite daylight we will go and see. 

“Why wait ?” asked Gertrude.“ Let 
us goat once. It will be a nice change 
to walk in fresh air without those fright- 
ful respirators.” 

“You are rather hard upon the respi- 
rntors: We owe them our safety, after 
all.” 

“Well, well, you may call me un- 
grateful if you like, but, all the same. I 
must own that I greatly prefer the ait 
of earth to the purest oxygen in the 
moon.” 

Everyone agreed with her, and with- 
out further ado they left the parachute 
to its fate, and went towards the dis- 
tant trees, 

It took them an hour to reach the 
place, although it was only three mile 
off. They had forgotten what it wi 
to have the sensation of weight in the 
limbs, having been accustomed to skim 
along like birds on the lunar globe. 
The sun had risen above the horizon 
when our tired friends at length reached 
the side of a yellow, muddy river, and 
threw themselves down on its banks. 

“Tt is certainly the Nile,” Norbert 
said. “There is no similar river in this 
region of the world. But I wonder 
what part of the Nile! Ican’t say with 
certainty where we are, the Nile being 
tive hundred leagues in length. But 1 
fancy we must be below Dongola.” 

“We shall not have long to wait 
exclaimed Gertrude, whose clear-sighted 
eyes had just discerned a little black 
spot far down in the stream. 

“Ts not that a dahabich?” she asked. 

Everyone looked in the direction she 
pointed, and perceived a tiny moving 
speck on the waters. 

The black spot grew momentarily. 
and before many minutes Gertrude an- 
nounced that it was a duhabich, and, 
moreover, that it contained red coats. 

“Red coats?” said the baronet. “ May 
you be right, for if so, they are English 
soldiers !” 

“Hurrah for old England !” shouted 
Smith, enthusiastically, subsiding after 
this one outburst into his usual calm. 

“Tf they are English soldiers,” said 
Norbert, “ we must be quite close to the 
Egyptian frontier, or else the relieving 
army expected by Gordon must be al- 
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ready ascending the Nile. In either 
case we are sure to hear news of Khar- 
toum.” 

“Of Khartoum!” echoed Gertrude, 
bursting into irrepressible tears. “Oh, 
my darling father! If I could only 
know all about you !” 

The duhabieh came nearer and nearer. 
It was a long Egyptian boat, similar to 
the mural paintings extant to this day 
of the times of the Pharaohs ; it had a 
gondola-like prow and a high cabin in 
the rear, and it was manned by twenty 
native rowers. 

The cabin was occupied by a detach- 
ment of English soldiers, who were evi- 
dently engaged in a reconnaissance up 
the Nile, as they glanced sharply from 
right to left of the banks. On seeing 
our group making signs to him from the 
right bank, the commanding officer ap- 
proached, and when within fearing dis- 
tance shouted, 

“Who are you? What are you doing 
there 1 is 

The baronet came to the water’s edge 
toreply, but was suddenly struck by the 
apparent absurdity of what he was 
about to say. 

“I can't possibly tell him we have 
descended from the moon,” he mur- 
uured aside to his companions. 

“Well!” impatiently shouted the 
officer, “are you going to answer?” 

“Tam Sir Bucephalus Coghill, of 29, 
Curzon Street, Mayfair, and Wigmore 
Castle, in Devonshire,” said the baronet. 
“These ladies and gentlemen are my 
friends. As to where we come from, 
that is another point, and I will take 
the liberty of keeping it to myself.” 

“Then what do you want with me?” 
suid the officer, visibly annoyed. 

“Simply that you would be so kind 
as to tell us where we are, and, if quite 
convenient, take us to your head-quar- 
ters,” 

“Where you are? Why, near Wadi- 
Halfa, of course,” answered the officer, 
somewhat mollitied by the courteous 
tone of the baronet, notwithstanding 
the decidedly suspicious appearance of 
the travellers. “As to taking you to 
head-quarters,” he continued, “I think 
it will be my duty to do so; even if you 
lad not asked it. So I am quite pre- 
lared to accede to your request.” 

He ran the dakabieh to a convenient 
spot for landing, and threw a plank 
across to make a bridge by which the 
travellers could embark. That done, 
the rowers proceeded rapidly down 
stream again. 

“You belong, doubtless, to the re- 
serve?” asked the baronet, in an off- 
hand tone. 

“What reserve?” answered the officer, 
somewhat haughtily, the appearance of 
cur travellers at close quarters not 
being particularly calculated to reas- 
sure him as to their status. 

“Tallude,” said Sir Bucephalus, “to 
the English army of relief expected by 
Gordon.” 

“Tam not aware of the existence of 
such an army. We areadetached corps 
from Cairo of two hundred men, quar- 
tered at Assouan and Wadi-Halfa.” His 
suspicions gaining ground, the officer 
then resumed, looking severely at Sir 
Bucephalus, “ Why do you question me? 

at concern is it of yours? Are you 
an agent of the Mahdi? You look very 


much like it. Where do you come from, 
and where are your papers ?” 

“My papers! I never had any,” said 
the baronet, fumbling in his pocket. 
“ But here is my card.” 

“Humph! A visiting card. Not 
much to bs learnt from that. However, 
you must answer for yourself at head- 
quarters, It is your concern, not mine.” 

They were not long in reaching Wadi- 
Halfa, a miserable, overgrown village at 
the head of the first cataract. The 
English were engaged in fortifying it 
with a view to the tardy, disastrous ex- 
pedition of a few months later. 
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pearance of the little band whom, he 
said, he had found on the Nile bank, 
minus camels, boats, or escort of any 
kind ; not to speak of the torn gar 
ments of two among them (M. Mauny 
and Virgil, whose coats bore traces of 
the hand-to-hand struggle they were 
engaged in just before leaving the 
moon); added to this, the evasive re- 
plies of the self-styled English baronet 
were not calculated to disarm suspicion. 

The major was therefore predisposed 
against the party. 

“Who are you, and whence come 
you ?” he asked the baronet, glaring at 
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“The dahableh came nearer.” 


The travellers were conducted under | 
escort to the dilapidated old barrack 
that constituted headquarters, and were 
shut up for two long hours in a large 
room on the ground floor ; so that they 
had plenty of time to take counsel toge- | 
ther. They all agreed with Sir Buce- 
phalus that it would be impossible to 
own that they came from the moon ; 
and so, after much deliberation, they 
settled to waive this point, and just 
state the fact that, besieged by the 
Mahdist army, they had escaped in a 
balloon from the Peak of Tehbali. This 
would be a sufficient answer, and thus 
they would escape the probable annoy- 
ance of inconvenient questioning. 

At about nine o’clock in the morning 
a picket of soldiers came for the sus- 

ected spies. This was what Lieutenant 
Brown ad designated them when he 
made his report to his commandin 
officer, before whom they were now led. 

Major Wharton was a brave soldier 
and rigid disciplinarian, but he had one 
fault which is often found in com- 
manders of outposts—he was too suspi- 


cious. It is true that Lieutenant Brown 
had drawn up a highly-coloured report, 


dwelling especially on the shabby ap- 


him with his large blue eyes as fiercely 
as he could. 

The baronet began in a dignified, but 
somewhat hesitating, manner to give 
his preconcerted explanations. His 
friends and he had escaped from the 
Peak of Tehbali, where they had sus- 
tained a siege from the Mahdist army, 
They had escaped in a balloon which 
hed descended tive or six miles from the 

ile. 

The major soon cut short the ram- 
bling account, and interrupted him 
with— . 
“The Peak of Tehbali! Where is 
that mountain? I never heard of it. 
It is not on the map. Where are your 
papers?” 

“T never had any; but here is my 
card,” murmured the baronet, piteously. 

“Yourcard! Fiddlesticks! Do you 
imagine I can take that as a guarantee? 
And your companions, have they any 
papers 1” 

“Sir,” said Norbert, impatiently, “we 
have no papers, because we could only 
take necessaries in the car. But weare 
respectable people, and you and your 
government will, I warn you, be held 
responsible for any arbitrary detention 
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of French subjects, That lady is the 
daughter of Monsieur Kersain, the | 
French consul at Khartoum,” 
“Indeed !? replied the major, iron- 
ically. “Lam delightcd to learn that | 
mademoiselle is the daughter of Mon- | 
sieur Kersain, the Freuch consul at | 
Khartoum.” | 
Calling the subaltern in command | 
of the picket, he gave him an order | 
i 
\ 
| 


in a low voice, which was imme- 
diately obeyed with the intelligent 


prompbitnde characteristic of — the 
B 


ritish soldier. 


| nical researches. ss 
| The other is the valet of Sir Bucepha- 


“Tam most charmed to learn who 
mademoiselle is,” repeated the major ; 
“and who may you be!” 

“Lam Norbert Mauny, astronomer at 
the Observatory at Paris. This gentle- 
man 
African explorations and for his bota- 
This is my servant. 


lus, and, like his master, English. ‘This 
young girl is in the service of Made- 
mmoiselle Kersain.” 

“ Do you persist in stating that Made- 
moiselle is the daughter of Monsieur 


s Doctor Briet, famed ior his | 


| Kersain, the French consul at Khar 


toum ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, then,” said the major. as steps 
were heard on the stairs, “here is 
Monsieur Kersain himself !” 

Everyone turned to the door. 

It was indeed the consul in person, 
who had come in response to the mes- 
sage sent him by the major. 

“My father!) My darling father!” 
cried Gertrude, flying into his arms. 
and sobbing with surprise and joy. 

(Lo ve continued.) 


SISTER MARY: 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascott R. Horr, 


Author of “The Pailour Boarder,” “ Bobby Bounce,” ete. 


ZSXGTRANGE to say, 

“, that scene of 
trying excite- 
, ment did not 
prove hurtful 


to me. I fell 
into a deep 
sleep that 
lasted many 
hours, from 
which Iawoke 
to find my- 


self in a room 
already occu- 
pied by three 
other patients, 
with the worst 
of the fever over for me, feeling very 
listless and languid, but clearer in 
my head, and no longer tormented by 
thirst. 

It was the doctor’s visit that had 
roused me. As the remembrance of 
yesterday came back like an ugly 
dveam, IT hardly durst ask him the 
question that hung on my lips, dread- 
ing the answer. ‘perhaps because he 
read it in my eyes, of his own accord 
he told me that last night Shaw had 
taken a turn for the better. More good 
news of him came through the day, and 
for myself I asked no better medicine. 
But good news came mingled with bad. 
We soon learned that Sister Mary was 
herself down with the fever. ow I 
wished to be able to do something for 
her, who had thus devotedly sacriticed 
herself to us all ! 

Still, we patients did not want for the 
Lest of nursing, thanks to which we all 
got over the fever as well as could he 
expected. Shaw’s had been the worst 
case, and in a few days more he was out 
of danger. My own recovery was more 
favourable. Oh the delight of being 
able to get up again—of going out into 
the open air to find the grass and the 
trees and_ the sunshine pleasantly 
strange-—of_ regnining one’s appetite 
with such vigour that beef-tea was like 
nectar, and tapioca pudding better than 
all the ambrosia of Olympus! It was 
almost worth while having been so ill 
to feel the glad flush of returning | 


CHAPTER VI. 


health. Do the waves of life ever 
sparkle more brightly than when its 
tide begins to sweep back, fuller day 
by day, over the flats left dreary and 
barren by sickness ¢ 

It was certainly a peculiar way of 
spending the summer holidays—rather 
a waste of July and August weeks, as 
some of us were inclined to think, look- 
ing back on them afterwards, though at 
the time we were too thankful for re- 
covery to he dissatisfied. We convales- 
cents formed a little club, thrown on one 
another’s hands for amusement, while 
we were still cut off from the world by 
the most dangerous stage of infection. 
A collection of paper-covered or worn- 
out story-books was made for us, to be 
carefully burned when we had - done 
with them. Then we had chess and 
backgammon, and such games, and if 
other pastime failed, there was always 
the pleasure of looking out at the 
beautiful summer, and watching the 


harvest-fields that every day grew | 


yellower, like our own ripening hopes 
of restoration to hearty, active life. 

Ronald Shaw alone held aloof from 
the rest of us. He could not be enough 
with his new-found sister. Her illness 
was more serious and prolonged than 
ours. Every day we were eager to ask 
after her, and many days passed before 
we could be assured that she was fairly 
on the mend. The first time I was 
allowed to see Ronald, the earliest thing 
he said to me was, 

“ How could I help it, when I didn’t 
know she was my sister? Yes; this is 
my own sister, who was as good as a 
mother to me when I was little. I can 
just remember how I used to call her 
‘Mamma Mary,’ and I dare say she 
can remember what a lot of trouble I 
gave her.” 

It seemed to be on his mind that he 
had shown himself so indifferent, even 
so contemptuous, to her unsuspected 
affection. Bit by bit I got out of him 
the romantic story which made a nine 
days’ wonder for us when it came to be 
known ; indeed, it found its way into 
the papers, and was spread all over the 
country. His sister, bereaved of hus- 
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band, children, and all, had taken to 
hospital-nursing, more to drown her 
sorrow by helping others in distress. 
than as a means of livelihood. Lov 
Foulis had agreed to allow her a cer- 
tain income so long as she did not make 
herself known to his heir. But when 
the chance presented itself of becomi 
matron at the very school where he: 
brother was, she could not resist. the 
temptation ; and thus for months she 
had fed her hungry love upon such 
crumbs of common kindliness as he 
might throw her from time to_tinie. 
little thinking how every word and 
look of his went to her heart when he 
was all she had left in the world. She 
had meant honestly to keep her pro- 
mise, to be content with seeing him 
now and again, to hear him speak to 
her as to a stranger and a dependent. 
The hope of seeing and hearing more of 
him explained her attentions to me, his 
friend, when I had fondly imagined 
that Sister Mary was attracted by 
something in myself. In a moment of 
agony, the secret had been wrung from 
her by the stress of believing that 
Ronald was about to die before her 
eyes, he unknowing, she unknown. It 
I were in the way of writing novels, 
where could one find better material ? 
Thad finished “ peeling,” was granti il 
a clean bill of health, and my mother 
came to take me to the seaside. Her 
train arrived lite, giving her but half 
an hour to stay. I had to take a hurried 
good-bye of Ronald and Sister Mary. 
To my dismay, they told me it might 
have to be farewell. Ronald declared 
that now he had found his sister, all 
the uncles in the world should not 
separate them again. By Scotch law. 
at his age, he had a right to choose hi: 
own guardian, and he meant to avail 
himself of it, let Lord Foulis do what 
he pleased. The nurse had for years 
been saving up most of her income, in 
the vague hope of what now came to 
pase She had now enough for them 
both to live quietly till her brother 
was old enough to shift for himself. 
They proposed to go to St. Andrews. 
where she thought there would be a 
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chance for her to exercise her profes- 
sion, and where Ronald could attend a 
cheap day -school, 

ae It will be a very different sort of 
stop from this, you know ; but I shan't 
mind. They won't bother one there 
with Latin ‘verses, anyhow. I think 
[shall become an engineer, get appren- 
ticed in some works—corduroys, dirty 
hands, out to work at six in the morn- 
ing, and that sort of thing. You will 
cut me if you mect me in the street. I 
am sorry to leave all you fellows, 
though. But J can’t leave my sister, 
and she can’t aflurd to keep me in white 
flannels and Sunday gloves.” 

He was talking lightly to hide that 
he did not altogether relish the prospect. 
before him. 

_* But you will come and see us some- 
times ?” 

“I don’t know about that. We are 
too poor for travelling. A third-class 
ticket all the way from St. Andrews 
costs no end of money. But if you come 
north we can entertain you to porridge 
and buttermilk, can’t we, Mary?” 

Sister Mary—I could call her nothing 
else as yet—smiled feebly ; she was too 
weak to talk much. 

* Anyhow, you will write to me?” 

“All right,” said Shaw, as he wrung 
my hand with a hearty grip. That is 
the furthest a British boy lets himself 
go in the expression of friendly feel- 
ing. 

T turned to Sister Mary. I didn’t 
know how to find words for taking 
leave of her, so strong was my admira- 
tion for this brave woman. An impulse 
eame upon me of chivalrous homage 
and old-world courtesy beyond my 
years. Stooping over the sofa on which 
she lay, I raised her thin white hand 
and pressed it to my lips, my eyes too 
moist to see her answering smile ; then 
I ran abruptly from the room for fear 
of making a fool of myself. 

I had a fear I might never see my 
friend again. But another change in 
the fortunes of this family was at hand. 
The very evening I arrived at home 
after a fortnight’s stay at the seaside, 
my father, as he was reading the paper, 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. He 
had just come upon a startling para- 
raph: which related how Lond Poulis 
had been found dead on one of his own 
moors, his gun lying beside him, the 
faithful dog, his only friend, watching 
by the body, without food for days, till 
the searchers came within hearing of 
its mournful howls. I afterwards knew 
of dark whispers that did not get into 
print. There were many who believed 
that the grim old lord, weary of a love- 
less life, had died by his own hand. 

So my schoolfellow was now a Scot- 
tish peer, with lands and mansions of 
his own. When I heard the news from 
him he still, however, signed himself to 
me, “Ronald Shaw.” Two or three 
weeks later, the holidays being al- 
most at an end, I had another letter 
dated Foulis Castle, in which his sister 
and he invited me to visit them at their 
Highland home. He was coming back 
to our school after all, but not for an- 
other term, some doctor having pre- 
seribed for hima Jong, bracing bath of 
Mountain air to wash away all effects 
of the fever. My mother was easily 
persuaded, my father not quite so 


easily, that the same agreeable medi- 
cine would be good for me, and to my 
yast delight I was allowed to accept the 
invitation. 

I set off as loaded with counsels, com- 
missions, and -géod advice as Moses 
going to the fair. One of my sisters 
wanted specimens of the Highland 
ferns, another long letters describing 
the scenery about Foulis; my mother 
calculated what tips I should give to 
the servants, and how many clean shirts 
and collars would be necessary ; my 
father enjoined me not to show my 
money before strangers in travelling, 
and always to be civil to ladies; my 
brothers looked up to me as one about 
to see the world. t 

It was late in September or early in 
October when I travelled by rail to 
Greenock, and there embarked one 
morning on a steamboat, which seemed 
to me a floating palace. I am not going 
to describe the scenery of the Clyde, 
though it filled a raw tourist like me 
with due admiration. A few hours’ 
calm sailing brought me to where I had 
to change into a smaller boat, crowded 
with cattle and drovers, and that in 
turn to the pier, where I must take to 
land. There I saw Ronald on the watch 
for me with a pony-trap, wearing a 
dark-grey kilt suit, with a band of 
crape round his left arm and a feather 
in the brooch of his glengarry bonnet. 
He did not look the worse of his illness, 
rather taller and thinner perhaps, but 
his brown face and knees showed that 
he had done with being an invalid. 

Some of the people on the pier stared 
curiously at this young lord, so lately 
come into his chieftains hip. More than 
one hat was lifted to him, and two or 
three shepherds or small farmer-looking 
people addressed him with the native 
courtesy, which I soon learned to ob- 
serve among those Highlanders. He 
seemed rather bored by such a degree 
of public attention, and glad to get 
away alone with me, our undemonstra- 
tive greetings over, and my small lug- 
gage safely stowed at the back of the 
trap. 

Yo me he was the same as ever. As 
soon xs we had rattled free of the little 
hamlet we let our tongues go as if it 
were an age since we had seen one 
another. We had plenty to say, and 
plenty of time to say it in. It was ten 
good miles to the castle, and the first 
part of the road lay almost all uphill, 
where we might as well walk, the fat 
pony pufling at our heels as tame as a 
dog. [ was delighted to sct my foot 
upon the heather, for the road wound 
upwards through dark moors, from 
which it was separated only here and 
there by a wire fence or low turf wall, 
and almost the only other landmarks 
were the telegraph-poles that far ahead 
marked the zig-zags of our way, where 
we hardly saw a living creature but 
sheep or a covey or two of startled 

rouse. My spirits rose with every 
Breath of mountain air, and how I 
opened my eyes when, on gaining the 
top of the ridge, I looked over a wide 
panorama of Highland scenery—moun- 
tains, glens, lochs, islands, and, beyond 
all, the sea stretching right out to 


America, as Ronald told me! 
It was a lovely afternoon of those 
halcyon days of autumn, the air warm 


and still, the sky cloudless, the horizon 
wrapped in a soft blue haze, the sunny 
hillsides covered with a glory of yellow 
bracken. We rattled down past hollows 
filled with birch and hazel clad in their 
autumn tints, and clumps of firs and 
rowan-trees loaded with bright-red 
berries ; then the scent of seaweed 
welcomed us to a long, narrow loch, 
and the rest of our road ran flat beside 
its stony strand. Here the pony stepped 
out briskly, its head straight for home ; 
and every turn of the way disclose 
some new beauty which Ronald was 
eager to point out to me. He showed 
me the cave of St. Columba on the 
opposite site, to which we should sail 
to-morrow, and have a swim in the 
cove if this tine weather lasted. Next, 
he showed me the island, dark with yew 
and pines, in which was the tomb of his 
house, and he gave me a description of 
how his uncle had been buried there 
with time-honoured Highland rites, all 
the loch alive with the glow of torches 
and the wailing of pibrochs as a long 
procession of boats followed the dead 
chieftain to his rest. And then, turn- 
ing round a corner, we came in view of 
the castle. 

My first. impression was one of dis- 
appointment. Perched upon a grassy 
knoll at the head of the loch, with a 
background of dark woods and rocks, 
its situation was all that romantic soul 
could desire. But the house itself, now 
lit up by the rays of the setting sun, 
was white and square, and decidedly 
commonplace, not to say ugly, by no 
means coming up to my expectations of 
a frowning dungeon keep. At the bot- 
tom of the knoll was a long white- 
washed building, looking like a barrack, 
which Ronald told me the late lord had 
built as bachelors’ quarters when the 
castle had no more room for all his 
guests in the shooting season. The 
main building, I learned, was not much 
more than a century old, and could har- 
bour no ghosts, vaults, secret chambers, 
or other such picturesque features as I 
had been looking forward to. As we 
drew nearer, however, I could see the 
remains of ruined walls and the trace of 
a grass-grown moat that promised in 
some degree to gratify my appetite for 
romance. As far as we had gone, I 
found the people and their houses not 
far enough out of keeping with nine- 
teenth-century prose. Ronald himself, 
and one or two ragged, bare-legged 
youngsters who ran out of a cottage 
to stare at us, were the only persons I 
had as yet seen in the kilt. 

But the beauties of Nature made up 
for all such shortcomings on the part 
of man and his works. The sweet 
gloaming was coming on when we 
stopped in the castle-yard. Ronald led 
me by a back door into a large hall, 
decorated with antlers and trophies of 
Highland weapons. He stopped here 
only to show me one treasured relic of 
the house—a bit of faded tartan, piously 
preserved under glass in the belief that 
it had once made part of Prince Charlie's 
plaid. We entered a cosy drawing-room, 
where a lady rose from the tea-table to 
welcome me. She was dressed in deep 
black, and looked not in the least 
changed from the nurse whom we knew 
as Sister Mary. 

(THE END.) 
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GAINSBOROUGH'S “MASTER HEATHCOTE.” 


se ENTLE reader of the Boy’s 

Paper, how do you like the dress 
of the little boy of whose portrait an en- 
graving is here given?” 

To which question I can imagine the 
quick response, ‘* You don’t mean a boy, 
but a girl?” 

To which T should reply, ‘i meant pre- 
cisely what I said—a Tittle boy—of whom 
this is the portrait by that celebrated artist, 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., who is un- 
rivalled (at least, I think so) as a portrait 
and also a landscape painter ; and in this 
lovely picture you have him at his very best 
in both styles.” 

“But, surely!” persist my boy friends— 
“surely you are under some mistake, and 
this paintingis the portrait of agirl ? Lookat 
the low-cut white frock descending to the 
ground, and barely revealing one scarlet 
shoe ; look at the long, curling, chestnut 
hair, cut and trimmed like that of girl; 
look at——” 

«Quite so!” I say, abruptly interposing. 
“Nevertheless, the painting is a faithful 
aeprerenanon of a boy ; and it shows how 
a little lad of five years old was dressed 
rather more than a century ago—for Gains- 
borough painted this picture in the year 
1773. 

“The portrait is that of Master Heath- 
cote, of Conington Castle, Huntingdonshire, 
He was the grandson of Sir John Heathcote. 
who purchased the Conington estate in 1753, 
from the heirs of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, 
who was the founder of the Cottonian Col- 
Jection in the British Museum, and was of 
kir to James I., who always addressed him 
as ‘cousin’ when he went to court. Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton, Baronet, was also, of 
course, cousin to the hapless Mary, Queen 
of Scots; and when Fotheringhay Castle 
was demolished after the death of her son, 
James I.—who, so far from destroying the 
castle, according to vulgar tradition, had 
got as much profit as he could out of it by 
letting it, successively, to three noblemen— 
Sir Robert transferred to Conington the 
pillars and arches of the banqueting hall, 
in which the tragedy of Mary’s execution 
was pertormed. hese pillars and arches, 
instead of being inside the castle, as at 
Fotheringhay, are now on the outside of 
Conington Castle, the windows of the 
various rooms on the ground-floor being 
within the arches ; some of them enclosing 
the dining-room where now hangs Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Master Heathcote. In 
the bedroom over the dining-room is a 
curious portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
and, in the ehureh—which is only a few 
yards distant—is the richly-carved abbot's 
chair, from which she is believed to have 
risen at that last supreme moment when 
she began to disrobe, in order to submit 
herself to the axe of the executioner. Both 
the chair and the portrait were exhibited 
in the very interesting collection of Mary 
Stuart relies gathered together at Peter- 
borough in the year 1887—the  tercen- 
tenary of her execution. So you see that 
Conington Castle had some connection with 
Fotheringhay Castle. 

“The Sir John Heathcote, the grand- 
father of this girl-like boy, was the son of 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who was a man of 
considerable distinetion. He was one of 
the founders of the Bank of England, and 
was the last Lord Mayor of London who 
rode on horseback in the procession on 
Lord Mayor’s Day. He was the original 
of Steel's ‘Sir Andrew Freeport,’ of ‘The 


Own | 


By CurubertT Bebe. 


Spectator’; and he was mentioned by three 
poets: Bramble, in his ‘ Letter, Dyer, in 
nis ‘ Fleece,’ and Pope, in his * Imitations 
of Horace,’ who has the line— 


“* Heathcote himself, and such large-acred men.’ 


“The head of the family is now Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, whose favourite 
seat, Normanton Park, Huntingdonslitre— 
visited by the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and many other members of the Royal 
family—is described by Dyer in these 
lines— 


“And such the grassy slopes and verdant lawns 
Of beauteous Normanton, health’s pleasing haunts, 
And the beloved retreat of Heathcote’s leisure.’ 


A Gainsborough " Boy.” 


“A fine three-quarter length portrait of | 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who was created a 
baronet in 1733, and is buried at Norman- 
ton, hangs over the side-board, in the 
dining-room of Conington Castle, being 
separated from Gainshorough’s Master 
Heathcote, by a large full-length presenta- 
tion portrait, by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A., 
of John Moyer Heathcote, Esquire, the 
eldest son of the Master Heathcote of the 
picture. As Mr. Heathcote was born in 
the year 1800, his age ‘ goes with the cen- 
tury,’ though you would not believe it, to 
see his active habits, and to watch him still | 
enjoying his favourite relaxation of out- 
door water-colour painting from nature, in 
which he has been a skilled artist all 
through his long, industrions, and most 
useful life, rivalling his old master and 
friend, De Wint.” 

“ Yes,” interposes the gentle reader ; “T 
have a copy of his book ‘Fen and Mere,’ 
written and profusely illustrated by him- 
self, dealing with the drainage of the old 
Whittlesea Mere, once so beloved by wild- 
fowlers, fishermen, butterfly collectors, 
yachtsmen, and skaters—sports and _pas- 
times of which the author-artist could say 


| year] 


‘quorum pars magna fui.’ It is a most 
interesting work, and has saved for pos- 
terity a true record, by yen and pencil, ot the 
scenery of the largest lake to be found be- 
tween London and Windermere, up to the 
, When it was drained off the face 
of the earth. It must have been one of the 
happy hunting-grounds of Gainsborough’s 
Muster Heathcote.” 

“1 will acknowledge to you, that the 
picture is always taken, by a stranger, as 
the portrait of a girl; and that when the 
stranger asks, ‘ Whose is ‘that portrait?’ 
and its owner replies, ‘My father,’ the 
stranger at once observes, ‘ You mean your 
mother!’ and, like you, can scarcely be 
persuaded that the girl-like figure repre- 
sents a boy who lived to place the initials 
M.P. after his name. This Master Heath- 
cote was born in 1768; he married Mary 
Ann Thornhill, in 1799 ; he restored Con- 
ington Castle between the years 1800 and 
1813, from designs by Cockerell, the 
rounds being laid out by Lappidge ; and 
he died on Thursday, May ar 1838, aged 
70. He left two sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son married a daughter ot Lord 
Colborne, and, in 1833, made considerable 
additions to Conington Castle, under the 
direction of Blore, who was also employed 
for the restoration of the church.” 

“And whatis the history of this portrait 
of Master Heathcote?” 

“Its history is this. It dates to the 
period when Gainsborough considered it 
advisable to enlarge the provincial reputa- 
tion that he had gained at Ipswich ; and, 
acting upon the advice of his friend Thick- 
nesse, had taken lodgings in the newly- 
erected cireus in the City of Bath, then at 
the height of its fashion, and with the 
famous Beau Nash still master of the cere- 
monies, although then old and feeble, and 
at the close of his career. Gainsborough 
soon found many sitters, and it became the 
fashion to employ him as a portrait painter. 
He received as much as a hundred guineas 
for a whole-length portrait—a sum that, in 
those pre-Millais days, was considered most 
liberal payment. Ineed not tell you how 
greatly his pictures have been raised in 
value since then, and the high prices that 
they make whenever they are brought to 
the hammer. Not to mention the famous 
‘Duchess of Devonshire "—which was first 
exhibited at the Academy, in 1783—there 
was ihe half-length portrait of Mrs. Hibbert, 
of Chalfont, which was sold in March, 1885, 
for the sum of ten thousand pounds. We 
may judge, therefore, what would now be 
the value of this large picture of Master 
Heathcote if its owner should ever be dis- 
posed to part with it—a very unlikely 
occurrence, 

“Well! Gainsborough had settled in 
Bath, in the year 1760, and had_ prospered 
there, and had regularly sent his pictures 
up to London for exhibition at the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution ; and, 
after thirteen years’ residence in the fashion- 
able City of King Bladud, the artist began 
to consider the advisability of removing to 
London, the metropolis where he had lived 
and laboured in humble lodgings in Hatton 
Garden, working chietly at low rates for 
the dealers until he married and removed 
to Ipswich, being then in his nineteenth 
year. He now possessed a fortune, and had 
made his name ; so that, when he left Bath 
for London in the year 1774, he went to 
fashionable quarters, and rented the half of 
Schomberg House in Pall Mall. Among 

[the 
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the visitors who arrived at Bath, in 1773, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Heathcote, of Coning- 
ton Castle, bringing with them their only 
child, a boy, named John, five years of age. 
Their other children had all died from the 
effects of a destructive sickness that had 
heen raging in various parts of the king- 


| told them that he ‘was visiting Bath for 


the purposes of recreation,’ which must be 
an error, as he had already been living in 


, the city for thirteen years, getting his living 


dom; and the parents had brought their | 


surviving child to Bath, as being a health 
resort, On hearing of Gainsborough’s fame 


as a portrait-painter, they were naturally | 


anxious to secure a portrait of their 


son, and they applied to the artist for | 


that parpase But, either from having ! 


enough commissions on his hands, or for 
some other reason, he declined their 
request. The traditionary story is, that he 


by his brush. Then the parents told him 
the circumstances of their case, and how 
their other children had fallen victims to 
the epidemic, and that one little boy was 


the only child spared to them, and that | 
they greatly desired to possess his portrait | 
for fear lest he also should be taken from | 


them. Then Gainsborough told them that 
they might bring the boy for him to-see. 
They took him to the studio in the Circus 


on the following morning ; the boy being | 


dressed in a plain white muslin frock, with 
a blue sash, scarlet shoes, and a black 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE, AS BOY AND 


Ae one of his Introductory Lectures, as 
L Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Oxford, the late Dean 
Stanley said: ‘Study the lives, study the 
thoughts, and hymns and prayers, study 
the death-beds of good men. They are the 
salt, not only of the world, but of the 
Chureh. 2... In them we can trace the 
history, if not of the ‘Catholic Chureh,’ at 
Jeast of the ‘Communion of Saints.’ ” 

With these wise words we shall all agree. 
Among the multitude of works which are 
now issued from the press, there is no better 
or more wholesome reading than the bio- 


yraphies of the great and good, for it is only | 


by gazing on high and lofty ideals that we 
can raise our souls above the sordid interests 


of earth. The present appears a favourable 
opportunity for once more touching in the 
columns of the B. O. P. on the boyhood and 
life of David Livingstone, for a fresh inte- 
rest has lately been excited in the career of 
the ‘great Puritan traveller” by Mr. 
Thomas Hughes’ excellent biography, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan in their new 
series of ‘‘Men of Action.” In the short 
space of two hundred pages Mr. Hughes 
has told us, in the most interesting manner, 
the main incidents of Livingstone’s remark- 
able career. 


The story of his boyhood is well known, | 


as, indeed, is the whole history of his life ; 
but it is well sometimes to refresh our 


memories by dwelling, however ‘briefly, on | 


the chief points of interest in the lives of 
our most distinguished men. 
readers will remember how, at the early 
age of ten, young David began to work as 
a piecer in the cotton-mills, and how, in 
spite of the long hours (from 6 a.m. to 


Many of my | 


8 p.m.), he managed to teach himself Latin, | 


so that before he was sixteen he could read 
with pleasure Horace and Virgil. ‘‘ My 
reading in the factory,” he tells us, ‘was 
earried on by placing the book on a portion 
of the spinning jenny, so that I could catch 
sentence after sentence as I passed at my 
work, I thus kept up a pretty constant 
study, undisturbed by the roar of ma- 
chinery.” 
teen hours at the factory, he would often 
read until midnight, or until his mother 
came upstairs and blew out his candle. 

But the boy was no mere bookworm. On 
half-holidays, and whenever an occasion 
offered itself, he explored the country for 
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lows: ‘It is impossible to describe the 
wonder with which I began to collect the 
shells in the carboniferous limestone. 
quarryman watched me with the pitying 
eye which the benevolent assume when 
viewing the insane. ‘However,’ said I, 
‘did those shells get into these rocks?’ 


‘When God made the rocks He made the ! 


shells in them!’ was the damping reply.” 
His parents, who were exceptionally pious 
people, were not a little troubled at their 
son's love of scientific literature. They 
wished him to give up his dangerous read- 
ing, and to study instead ‘The Cloud of 
Witnesses ” or ‘The Fourfold State.” At 


last the difference of opinion reached the ; 


point of open rebellion, and the ‘last appli- 
cation of the rod” was when he refused to 
read Wilberforce’s ‘‘ Practical Christianity.” 

As time went on he was promoted to be 
a spinner, and this, through the higher 
wages which he received, enabled him to 
attend classical and Divinity lectures at 
Glasgow University. ‘‘ Looking back at 
that period of toil,” he writes in after years, 
“T cannot but feel thankful that it formed 
such a material part of my early education ; 
and were I to beyin life over ayain I should 
like to pass throngh the same hardy train- 
It is well known how he prided him- 
self on the simplicity of his early surround- 
ings; and the words, ‘‘ My own order, the 
honest_poor,” were often heard upon his 
lips. The establishment of a missionary 
society by Deacon Neil in his native village, 
and his acquaintance with the lives of such 
men as Henry Martyn and Charles Gutzlaff, 
interested him strongly, and eventually he 
decided to devote his whole life to the cause 
of Christian missions. He offered his ser- 
vices to the London Missionary Society, 


; Whose object, he tells us, ‘‘to send neither 


On his return home, after four- | 


miles around Blantyre in search of plants | 


and fossils. With the aid of that curious 
old treatise, Culpepper’s ‘‘ Herbal,” he went 
deeply into the mysteries of astrological 
medicine. His first acquaintance with the 
wonders of geology tools place in a lime- 
stone quarry. His account of it is as fol- 


Episcopacy, nor Presbyterianism, nor Inde- 
pendency, but the Gospel of Christ to the 
heathen,” exactly accorded with his ideas. 
Before, however, being finally accepted, a 
three months’ probation was necessary, 
which Livingstone spent with a minister 
in Essex, learning, among other things, to 
write, commit to memory, and deliver ser- 
mons. In connection with this part of his 
education an event happened which very 
nearly severed his connection with the 
London Missionary Society. He was sent 
to a neighbouring village to preach for a 
minister who was sick. ‘He took his 
text,” his friend tells us, ‘‘ read it out very 


deliberately, and then—then—his sermon j| 


had fled! Midnight darkness came upon 
him, and he abruptly said, ‘ Friends, I have 
forgotten all I had to say,’ and, hurrying 
out of the pulpit, left the chapel.” 

In the year 1840, when Livingstone was 


AY 


' pluined hat—precisely as he is represented 
in the picture. ‘You have brought hin 
simply dressed,’ said Gainsborough ; ‘ had 
| you paraded him in a fancy costume, | 

ould not have painted him ; now I will 
| gladly comply with your request.’ Am 

so the parents obtained their wish, and thr 
| portrait of their only child was, in due 


' course, taken from Bath to Conington 
Castle, where it has ever since remained. 
| with the exception of one visit that it pail 
to London to an exhibition of the obi 
| masters. It has never been engraved ; an 
| Ihave made the accompanying sketch | 
| permission of its Present owner, the elde: 
; son of the Master Heathcote here depicted.” 
(THE END.) 


MAN. 


twenty-seven years of age, he embarked fur 
Africa, where, with the exception of two 
short visits home, his whole future life wa~ 
to be spent. We cannot attempt to follow 
the great explorer in his missionary journes~ 
across the Dark Continent ; we must con 
tent ourselves with noticing a few points 0 
interest in his life and character. It wasat 
| the very commencement of his career that 
the celebrated encounter with a lion c 

curred, the marks of which established the 
identity of his remains, which were brought 
to England some thirty years later. The 
story, as told by himself, was as follow 
A troop of lions had committed great hav 
among the cattle of a certain villa 
Livingstone accompanied the inhabitant- 
in their search for the marauders, whicli 
they found on a small hill covered with 
trees. When loading his rifle he heard a 
shout, and, looking round, he tells us, “1 
saw a lion in the act of springing upon me. 
He caught me by the shoulder, and we both 
! came to the ground together. Growlinz 
horribly, he shook me as a terrier dog dee 
arat. The shock produced a stupor similar 
to that which seems to be felt by a mous 
after the first grip of a cat. It caused 4 
sort of dreaminess, in which there was nv 
sense of pain nor feeling of terror, thong: 
I was quite conscious of all that was haj- 
pening. It was like what patients tially 
under the influence of chloroform descrite : 
they see the operation, but do not feel the 
knife.” Fortunately for Livingstone, the 
lion left him to attack another of the party 

but not before crunching the bone to 
splinters, eleven of the brute’s teeth havin: 
penetrated-the upper part of his arm. Th 
wound, however, soon healed, and Livin, 
stone escaped with only the inconvenience 
of a false Joint in his arm. 

After four years of bachelor life in Afric. 
David married Mary, the eldest daughter 
the distinguished Dr. Moffat. Having teen. 
born in the country, and being expert ir 
household matters, she was always, 
Livingstone used to say, the best spoke it 
the wheel at home. Here is a descriptinr 
of their married life: ‘‘ Building, gander 
ing, cobbling, doctoring, tinkering, carjes 


tering, gun-mending, farriering, wagyer 
mending, preaching, schooling, lecturing: 


physics according to my means, beside: + 
chair in Divinity to_a class of three, fill v 
my time... . My wife made candle 
soap, and clothes, and thus we had near! 
attained to the indispensable accom; 
ments of a missionary family in Ceu 
Africa—the husband a jack-of-all-trai- 
without doors, and the wife a maid-cf-a 

work within.” It will be seen that Livin- 
stone’s idea of a missionary’s duty embrac . 
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ty 


a large sphere of labour. And to this fact, 
together with his scrupulous fairness and 
his courteous bearing towards the natives, 
be attributed in a great measure his 
y rdinary success. As a doctor he had 
a wonderful reputation. ‘(I have an im- 
mense practice,” he writes to his old tutor, 
Sir Risden Bennett; ‘patients walk a 
hundred and thirty miles for my advice. 
This is the country for a medical man, but 
he must leave fees out of the question !” 
He was surprised at the marvellous forti- 
tude with which they would bear pain. 
There was no wincing. In cutting out a 
tumour an inch in diameter they would talk 
as if they felt nothing. Even women would 
sit unmoved throughout the most painful 
operation. The Doctor was consulted on 
all sorts of cases. A chief applied to him 
for medicine to change his heart. Living: 
stone took up the Testament, and was 
about to speak, but the chief stopped him. 
“Nay.” said he, ‘ I wish to have it changed 
by medicine—to drink and have it changed 
at once, for it is always very proud, and 
very uneasy, always angry with somebody.” 
Another chief wanted rain, which the 
Doctor, who was naturally supposed to be 
a rain-maker, undertook to make —not, 
however, by enchantment, but by irriga- 
tion; for with Livingstone all occupations 
were sacred. 
pastor of the village, as he lay dying, said 
tohim, ‘‘ Now, lad, make religion the every- 
lay business of your life, and not a thing of 
tits and starts ; for if you do not, temptation 
ind other things will get the better of you.” 

Livingstone’s after-life was one long com- 
nentary on those words. He knew nothing 
i those distinctions between things secular 
ind sacred which some persons are so 
‘ond of making. With Fine all honest 
vork, done in the Christ spirit, was  reti- 
gious work. To work thus was to pray. 
“What a pity it is,” he once said, ‘that 
«me people cannot see that the true and 
1onest discharge of the duties of everyday 
ife is Divine service.” It is needless to 
ay that he was often misunderstood. 
some persons were shocked at his liberal 
»pinions, and some were scandalised at his 
inelerical clothes. ‘‘ He dressed,” some- 
me complained, ‘more like a post-captain, 
admiral.” A lady once took him severely 
9 task, ina letter, for his dangerous 
pinions, He replied, and his answer is as 


CHAMPION 


His year’s Amateur 
Meeting, held at the grounds of the 
ondon Athletic Club at Stamford Bridge 
mn Saturday, the 29th of June, was note- 
vorthy for the ‘ breaking” of several 
‘records ” and the general success of every 
ompetition in a singularly full programme. 
t was a perfect day for such a mecting-— 


When a boy at Blantyre, the | 


Championship ' 


characteristic as it 
Christ's religion : 
Dear Madam,—My views of what is 
missionary duty are not so confined as 
those whose ideal is a dumpy sort of a man 
with a Bible under his arm. I have 
laboured in bricks and mortar, at the forge 
and carpenters’ bench, as well as in preach- 
ing and medical practice. I am serving 
Christ when I shoot a buffale for my men, 
or take an astronomical observation, or 
write to one of His children who forgot, 
during the little moment of penning a 
note, that ch y which is ew ogised as 
thinking no evi 
To follow the great traveller in his jour- 
neys across Africa would be full of interest, 
but it would involve too much space. Let 
us, then, glance briefly at his end. After 
thirty years of almost incredible hardship, 
during which time he twice crossed the 
Dark Continent, explored the interior, and 
assed through numberless attacks of fever, 
it will not cause much surprise that his 
once splendid constitution was almost de- 
stroyed. But he had set his heart on 
determining, if possible, one or two points 
in connection with the sources of the Nile. 
Stanley used every argument to dissuade 
him from making the attempt in his then 
condition of health. ‘‘ Your family,” he 
urged, ‘are longing to see you. Let 
the sources of the Nile go. Come home 
and rest. Get well, and then come back 
and finish what you have to do.” But all 
in vain. The heroic old man was not to be 
moved from his purpose. He was deter- 
mined to goon. And so, bidding Stanley 


is full of the spirit of 


farewell, he again set to work, After an 
unavoidable delay he started on what 


proved to be his last journey. His health, 
already shattered, rapidly became worse. 
His spirits were depressed, and the future 
seemed dark with gloomy forebodings. 
Such entries as ‘‘ Weary ! weary!” occur 
again and again in his journal. On his 


| last birthday, afew weeks before his death, 


we find these words, ‘“‘ Thanks to the Al- 
mighty Preserver of men for sparing me 
thus far, Can I hope for ultimate success? 
So many obstacles have arisen. Let not 
Satan prevail at me, oh! my good Lord 
Jesus.” At last he became too weak to 
walk, or even to ride. He fell off his 
donkey, and had to he carried back to the 
village on Chumah’'s shoulders. 


1881, cleared 6ft. lin. The amateurs have a 


' better record, the best being the 6ft. 4in., 


heery, cloudless, and with the very least | 


vit of a breeze, just enough to cool the air, 
nd no more. The heroes of the afternoon 
vere Tindall and Barry, but by taking the 
‘vents in turn, we can not only find room 
or anote of their performances, but also 
tive a glance at the records to date in the 
ranches of athletics receiving a place in 
he programmes of our championship meet- 
nys, Tet us take the jumping first. The 


ich Jump championship carries with it the * 
emporary possession of acup value thirty- : 


ive guineas 
crespigny. @ holder for 1888 was G. W. 
Rowden, of the Teignmouth Football Club, 
vho won it with a jump of 5ft. Sin. The 
vorld’s professional record is held by Hugh 
Andrews, who at the Alva Games in August, 


resented by Sir Claude De ; 


jumped by W. Byrd Page at Philadelphia, 
in October, 1887, the same gentleman 
holding the British amateur record for his 
6ft. 3}in., clearea at Stourbridge in August, 
1887. This year there were only three 
competitors for the championship, the win- 
ner being T. Jennings, of the Cambridge 
University Athletic Club, who cleared 5tt. 
Shin. 

The Pott Jump has become a sort of 
private entertainment peculiar to the men 
of Ulverston, in Cumberland. Year after 
year that picturesque town of ironworkers 
welcomes home the champion: and the 
sight of the championship meeting is the 
way in which the Ulverston crack, whoever 
he may be, rises from the ground, glides up 
the stick, outdoing the proverbial monkey, 
and throws himself over the bar. The 
world’s professional record for pole jumping 
has been held by G. Musgrove, of Cocker- 
mouth, ever since 1866, when he cleared 
10ft. 104in. ; but the amateur record, held 


; by E. L, Stones, is the 11ft. 7in., cleared in 


Then i 


comes the last entry, ‘Knocked up quit: 
And three days later all was over, At 
midnight, it appears, the dying man called 
the faithful Susi, and bid him fetch the 
medicine chest. He then asked for a cup 
and a little water. ‘All right,” he said, 
“you can go out now.” Susi went, and 
when he returned a few hours later, there 
knelt the great traveller, on the floor, beside 
his bed, with his face buried in his hands, 
dead. 

In the morning Susi and Chumah called 
the men together outside the dead master’s. 
hut. And such was the love and devotion 
that Livingstone had inspired in the hearts 
of these negroes, that they decided, every 
man of them, in spite of all obstacles, to 
earry his body to Zanzibar, that it might. 
be taken back to ‘‘his old home, far away 
across the great waters.” And so they 
buried his heart and entrails under a tree, 
on which Jacob Wainwright carved the 
name and date; and having dried the 
body and packed it in bark, they set ont on 
their long and perilous journey. ‘“ Thus,” 
says Mr. Hughes, “they carried Liv 
stone to the sea, through swamp, desert, 
and all the intervening tribes—supersti- 
tious, destitute, often hostile—with only 
one collision, when they were attacked 
first, and had to storm avillage. The story 
stands alone in history. The ten thousand 
had Xenophon still alive to lead them 
back, and they were soldiers and Greeks : 
but Livingstone was dead, and his men 
negrocs, and most of them recently freed 
slaves.” 

From Zanzibar his remains were carried 
on board the Calcutta to Aden, and from 
thence by P. and O. steamer to Southamp- 
ton. The last scene, in Westminster 
Abbey, when the bones of the great tra- 
veller were laid to rest within that tem: 
of silence and of reconciliation, is within 
the memory of many. And when, to quote 
the eloquent words of the late Dean of 
Westminster, ‘when Jacob Wainwright, 
the negro boy, threw the palm-branch into 
the open grave, more moved by the sight of 
the dead man’s coffin than by the vast 
assemblage which from floor to clerestory 
crowded the abbey, it was felt that the 
Lanarkshire pioneer of Christian civilisa- 
tion, the greatest African traveller of all 
time, lad not laboured altogether in vain.’* 

(THE END.) 


he 


ATHLETES OF THE YEAR. 


June, 1888, at Southport. Last year the 
championship was divided between Stones 
and ‘Tom Ray, who has had a long run of 
victory ; but Ray is now getting on in life, 
and a “corporation” is not an advantage 
toa pole jumper. The thinner Ulverstonian 
won, and Stones, beating Ray by 1in., 
secured the 1889 championship with 11ft. 
ji 


Regarding these high jumping perform- 
ances, Sir Richard Webster, the Attorney- 
General, who was a noted athlete in his. 
day, and who gave away the pire at the 
meeting under consideration, has recently 
made some valuable remarks. ‘I was as- 
tonished,” he says, ‘to find the old and 
cumbrous arrangements had not in any way 
improved. I must again repeat the suy- 
gestion, which is conducive to fairness and 
accuracy in both these competitions, as well 
as to a most important saving of time. In- 
stead of holes and pegs now used, standards 
should be provided with grooves and pulleys 
at the top, and ratchet wheels about 4it. 
from the ground. Over the pulley and 
ratchet wheel runs an endless chain, fitted 
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with a small iron peg, or carrier, quite flat, 
and slightly roughened, so as to prevent 
the lath from falling or slipping off. Upon 
the sides of the standard is marked the 
height in the usual way. By these means 
the height required can bz adjustel practi- 


cally instantaneously with absolute ac- | 


curacy, and the constant annoyin, 
shifting the pegs entirely avoided. 

The way in which the BroaD JUMP was 
manaed has also provoked Sir Richard's 
criticism. Hesays: ‘It is no discredit to 
any one of the able gentlemen who assisted 
asx judges on Saturday to say that in both 
these competitions an error of from two to 
‘three inches might easily have occurred 
through no fault of theirs; and when we 
remember that the victory not unfrequently 
thas depended upon inches and even half- 
inches, it is of the first importance that 
every arrangement should be made for ac- 
curate measurement. There is no particle 
of difficulty in this being accurately done, 
and I would venture again to putin writing 
the plan which I provided for the champion- 
ship and University sports. more than 
twenty years ago, anc which, from personal 
experience, I can say worked with the 
greatest accuracy and success. The same 
plan can be adopted for both putting the 
weight and the bread jump, the only 
difference being the distance from the start- 
ing line at which the measurement should 
commence. 

“ At a given distance from the limit line 
of the square in putting the weight, and 
from the take-off line in the broad Jump, & 
rectangular pit is prepared of a width of, 
say, 3tt. or 4tt. By the side are placed tine 
of wood, jin. wide, sunk level with the 
ground, so as not to present a Projecting 
edge in the event of a competitor falling. 


delay in 


Cn the huge size of the ele- 
phant’s head, which in a full-grown 
animal weighs alone about three hundred- 
weight, it has but a small brain, and from 
its position low down in the skull, it makes 
a very difficult mark for the hunter to hit. 
A shot striking an elephant at the boss, or 
projection just over the base of the trunk, 
would be in line with the brain. 

On examining the skull, it is found to be 
composed of a number of bony cells filled 
with a clear watery fluid or serum, each 
‘apparently having no connection with the 
other, and these cover and surround the 
brain cavity for its protection. These cells 
appear to be a wise provision of nature to 
lighten the weight of the skull. 

There is another peculiarity about the 
elephant, which is not met with, I believe, 
in any other animal. The lungs adhere 
permanently to the ribs. To bleed one of 
these animals is a very difficult thing, 
although it is sometimes necessary. There 
are no veins discernible on the surface of 
the body; they are covered by the thick 
skin, which varies from a half to an inch 
and a half in thickness. And the jugular 
veins lie too deep to get at them There is 
only one part available, and that is the 
trunk, and an operation there is very diffi- 
cult to perform satisfactorily, owing to the 
restless habits of the animal. 

The height that the elephant attains to 
has been much exagyerated. I have seen 
‘it stated that some of these animals attain 
the yreat height of from ten to eleverr feet. 


| Stated by one writer ; an 


very much doubt if any Indian elephants _ 


On each of these the scale is marked in half 
inches, running in the broad jump, say, 
from 18ft. to 23ft., and in putting the 
weight, from 32ft. to 42ft., as the case may 
be. After each put or jump, as the case 
may be, the straight edge is used, which, by | 
reference to the number of inches on either 
side, both these being marked, can be kept 
exactly square ; the exact position of each 

ut or jump is then marked on the side. 

he pit should be prepared with a little 
clay mixed with the soil, which makes a 
perfectly smooth surface, and, with a little 
care, can be prepared sv as to give a clean 
cut with the edge of the shot or the back of 
the heel. After each put has been marked 
the ground is smootlred over, so that every 
competitor has a clear space to throw into, | 
and the ground at the same level. I H 
noticed on Saturday the puts on several 
oceasions knocked out the pegs of previous 
mai and, in addition, it was quite im- 
possible to judge with accuracy the 
difference between two marks in the turf, 
the one not unfrequently overlapping the | 
other. In these days, when the record is of 
great value, it is in the highest degree im- 
portant that accuracy should be the rule 
and not the exception. 

“With regard to the broad jump, the 
same observations apply. I have only toadd 
that the earth and sawdust into which the 
jump was made on Saturday was far too 
loose—the result being that a diflerence of 
one or two inches might easily have been 
caused merely by the condition of the 
ground on each occasion. I may perhaps 
be excused for calling attention to one mat- 
ter of judging—the broad jump, which is of 
some importance. In framing the rules to 
which I have already referred, we con- 
sidered that it was of great importance that 


SOME MORE ELEPHANT YARNS. 


By H. Gorpon STATE 


(Continued from page 647.) h 
are of this great height. Many inaccurate 
statements are made owing to wrong | 
measurements. I proved this by re-measur- 
ing some anima's which were stated to be 
nine feet high and upwards, and found that 
the greatest height was eight feet nine 
inches. The animals are always measured 
to the top of the shoulder. No doubt one 
of these huge animals at the court of one of 
the native rajahs — who have many fine 
elephants—decked out in his state trap- 
pings, and with a high howdah on his back, 
would give the eye an impression of great 
height. 

Phe African elephants, of which I have 
seen three or four fine animals, are, I be- 
lieve, larger than the Indian species, and 
are easily known by their immense ears. 

The Indian Government does not accept 
any elephants under six feet in heiyzht, and 
for convenience they are divided into three | 
classes. The first class are all animals from 
eight fect and upwards. The second from 
seven, and the third from six feet and up- 
wards, The weicht of the loads carried by 
them are 1,000, S00, and 600 Ib. respec- 
tively. This, of course, is liable to modifi- 
cation, 

Elephants are said to live to a great age 
—one hundred and twent ars T have seen 
in an old book, 
by an Indian author, I have read of an 
elephant which was gravely asserted to 
have lived five hundred years! That they 
do live to a great age is certain, even in 
captivity. From the records I could trace | 
that some of the elephants I had in my care ; 


competitors should be encouraged to take- 
off with accuracy; and we therefore pro- 
vided that the ground on the further side of 
the take-off line should be sunk some two 
or three inches, and that no competitor 
should be disqualified for putting his foot 
over the line unless he touch the ground 
below ; and I think, on consideration, that 
it is the correct method of deciding between 
a fair jump and one which must be dis- 
allowed, and also encourages the habit of 
judging the take-off with accuracy.” 

The world’s professional record for the 
broad jump, or long jump as it is just as 
often called, is the 21ft. 64in., cleared by 
E. A. Johnson, at Guelph, in Canada, in 
1839, but the amateurs have often exceeded 
this. The world’s amateur record is 23ft. 
3in. jumped by M. W. Ford, at Brooklyn, 
in July, 1886, the British record being the 
23ft. 2in., cleared by P. Davin, at Monas- 
terevan, on the 30th of August, 1883. La~t 
year the broad-jump championship was won 
by A. A. Jordan, of the New York Athleti 
Club, with 21ft. Sgin. ; this year only thre 
competitors toed the line, and a v 

moderate performance of 21ft. Gin. gave tl 
championship to D. D. Bulger, of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

PUTTING THE WEIGHT was another pour 

erformance, and resulted in a dead heat, 
both W. J. M. Barry, of Queen's College, 
Cork, and R. A. Green, of the Manchester 
Athletic Club, dropping the 16]b. shot at 
39ft. 8in. The world’s professional record 
for this exercise is held by D. C. Ross, who, 
at New York, in November 1882, reached 
42ft. 64in., the world’s amateur record 
heing the 44ft. 9in. attained by Lieutenant 
G. R. Gray, at Dublin, on July 7th Jaso 
year. 


(To be continued.) 


had been purchased some thirty years before 
at Moulmein ; and as they would be about 
twenty-five or thirty years old when offered 
for sale, that would bring them up to fifty - 
five or sixty years—a good age—and yet. the 
animals showed no sign of old age or decre- 
pitude; they seemed fit to last another 
sixty years. One way of finding their aye 
is by the lop or turnover in the upper part 
of the ear, which, as the animal increases 
in age, turns down more and more. 

During the Afghan war of 1878-80 a 
number of fine elephants, some twenty-five 
in number, were captured at Cabul after 
the rout and flight of the Ameer Shere Ali. 
There being no use for them at Cabul, they 
were sent down through the Khyber to 
Peshawar, but owing to some cause or other 
several of them died en route. 


perished on the Kandahar and Cabul route: 
and parties had to be told off at all the 
military posts along the routes to burn the 
earcasex, which poisoned the air and woulk 
have caused sickness. Overwork and wan: 
of food, and in great part careless inatten 
tion on the part of the cattle attendants 
who for the most part knew nothing abou: 
their work, was the chief cause of this grea 
loss, When the transport got intoworkin: 
order, the casualties sensibly decreased. ~ 
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1. Last term I im - a-gin'd my - self quite a swell, At leas’ it seemsso to me 
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fellow, be’llne’er learn to ‘‘ wrangle,” He can’t evan name a planeangle; 
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2. 3. 1 4. 
Those dry definitions seem twaddle to me Those odd little postulates gave me a fright To mug up the ict were a piteous fate 
(Ladmit I am low in my set), They start such a curious way ; I shouldn't expect to survive ; 
My master declares I must certainly be The axioms, too, are nonsensical quite, Some fellows go on at no end of a rate, 
‘The stupidest fellow he's met ! Though learning them took a whole day. But I stopped at prop. number five. 
“T lack mathematical talent," he says, There's nothing at all, every one must allow, Of bridges and asses they've made up a jest, 
And I own he’s not half a bad sort ; That’s startlingly new in the lot; Though to see it I'm quite at a loss ; 
The point I don't argue—for that never pays— It's very like teaching your grandmother how— [tell ‘em the pons aginortun, I guessed, 
He has such a power of retort! Well, I needn't explain to you —what ! Was made for the asses that cross. 
The worst of it is that I fail to perceive I tell you it strikes me as all jolly fine 


The use of it all when it’s done; To make me repeat every word ; 
And though I have heard, yet I firmly believe But when J can scarce tell a point from a line, 
I'm no wiser than when I begun. Why (as Euclid would say)—it's absurd ! 
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cat deal of trouble is caused by the 
indiflerence of some ot the attendants to 
their charges in the way of loading them, 
sc ag to cause the least amount of friction, 
and distribute the pressure evenly. Sore 
backs are not uncommon where there is a 
want of proper supervision. 

For instance, I remember fifteen ele- 
phanty being lent to the Civil Service for 
conveyance of baggage, provisions, ete., of 
some officers deputed to interview some of 
the chiefs, and fix our boundaries in Western 
Karennee, part of the country they explored 
being to them a terra inroguita. It was, T 
believe, a very trying journey, up and 
slown hill most of the way, but on their 
return after some six weeks’ absence, and. 
exnnination of the elephants, no less than 
twelve were found to have sore backs. As 
this necessitated the animals being laid up 
for various periods, in one case extending 
to nearly three months, it became a very 
serious matter indeed. As with horses, 
the saddles and gear require constant 
-uttention to keep the stutting free from 
Jumps and the whole in good repair, and, 
without European supervision, it is very 
difficult to get it done. 

As I mentioned in a former paper, a con- 
siderable number of elephants are in use 
with the Royal Artillery for dragging the 
heavy guns (40-pounders) which are used as 
battering trains in each Presidency. On 
‘one occasion, at Secunderabad, a divisional 
field day had been ordered, and the heavy 
field battery at that station took part in it. 
‘The morning was close and very hot as the 
troops worked round towards Bolarum ; and 
the guns being heavy and the ground rough, 
the poor elephants were much fatigued and 
blown with their exertions to keep up. 
** Move on, moveon!” was the ery. One of 
the animals, a female in the shafts of one 
of the guns, appeared to be very much dis- 
tressed, as shewn in the manner in which 
she put her trunk in her mouth and blew 
the saliva over herself, in a vain endeavour 
to cool her body. The sergeant in charge 
of the gun kept urging on the Teer animal, 
which was already doing its best, and so 
far forgot himself, in the excitement of the 
moment, as to pick up a stick and strike 
her a severe blow on the trunk. The 
-Unimal winced a little at the unkind blow, 
then put its trank in its mouth and moved 
on as before. Presently the sergeant came 
again to her head, shouting to her to get 
on, when the elephant withdrew her 
trunk full of saliva from her mouth as he 
was close to her, and discharged the con- 
tents with great foree full in his face, 
knocking him clean off his legs, and blind- 
ing him for the moment, much to the 
-amusement of the onlookers. The sergeant 
got up from the ground and recovered his 
perpendicnlar, a much sadder if not wiser 
man as he ruefully surveyed his spoiled 


clothes. It is needless to say that the 
-elephant left. severely alone for the 
future. 


It is always one of the features of the 
pageant on a (Queen's Birthday parade, 
where there is an elephant battery, to see 
the elephants march past with the guns. 
{n perfect alignment, towering high above 
the line of gunners in front of them, 
covered with their blue and red saddle- 
cloths, they move on as steady as a rock, 
when as the saluting point is reached, at 
a signal the whole of the animals simul- 
taneously. and gracefully raise their trunks 
high in the air in salute, and carry them so 
until they pass by. 

On one occasion T went out for a few 
days’ shooting with a friend some forty 
miles from the station. We took with us 
-an elephant to carry a small tent and pro- 
visions, as there was nothing to be had at 
sour destination, and we would have to 
depend chiefly on our guns. My friend 


¥F— and I made up our minds to have 
areal good time, and we went on our way 
rejoicing. 


In due course we reached our destination, 
and pitched our tent close to a lovely little 
spring, Which appeared bubbling out from 
the roots of a tine old teak tree, the grate- 
ful shade of which afforded us protection 
during the heat of the day. It was late at 
night when we arrived, having been delayed 
for some time at a river we had to cross, 
which was too deep to ford, and obliged us 
to unload and swim the animals across, 
while F— and I crossed in a canoe. After 
seeing the elephant and our ponies made 
comfortable for the night, and large tires 
lighted to keep off any wild beasts there 
tht be about, we had our supper, and 
retired with the intention of rising very 
early to commence our campaign against 
the wild duck, widyeon, and teal, with 
which a chain of small lakes hard by were 
a favourite resort, and which was one great 
inducement for our visit. 

Early, before daybreak, we were up and 
out, mounted on old Menoo, our elephant, 
steadiest of her race, and soon were lying 
in wait on the margin of the lake, longing 
for the dawn of day that we might com- 
mence our attack on the birds. We could 
hear them calling plainly, and they ap- 
peared to be in great numbers. 

Soon the daylight appeared, and we 
could see the surface of the lake, which 
seemed to be literally alive with myriads 
of waterfowl. It was merely slaughter 
firing into these birds as they flew over. 
We killed a considerable number, and 
wounded many more; a number falling 
into the lake, where they, if let alone, 
would hide amongst the weeds and die a 
mistrable, lingering death. Menoo’s driver, 
Wuzeer Khan, came up, and volunteered 
to take us on his elephant into the lake and 
capture the birds. F— and I assented, 
and were soon mounted on Menoo, who 


gravely entered the water, having first of 
all alittle speech mado to her by her driver, 


in which he praised her good qualities, and 
told her if she did well the sahibs would 
give her plenty of sugar-cane! ‘‘ Yes, old 
rirl, we won't forget you!” cried F- < 
Menoo looked as she understood, and 
went about her work in a business-like 
way, 

We had gone half-way down one side of 
the lake, the water being shallow, barely 
above the eclephant’s knees, and recovered 
several birds ; but now it began to deepen 
suddenly, and the mahout turned Menoo 
round, and began to wade across to the 
other side. The surface of the lake was 
covered with a mass of aquatic plants and 
weeds, such as these birds love to feed on, 
through which Menoo laboriously ploughed 
her way, with here and there patches of 
clear water. 

We had nearly reached the other side 
when F—— saw a splendid specimen of a 
kingfisher on a small tree on the bank, 
well within range. ‘I must have that 
bird for my collection,” said F—, and 
stopping Menoo, turned her sideways to 
the bank, took aim, and fired at the bird. 
How it happened I don't know. 1 suppose 
she stood on something which gave way 
beneath her weight; but Menoo’s_hind- 
quarters suddenly sank below water, and 
poor F—- - was precipitated, gun and all, 
over her tail into the lake, while I would 
have followed him but for clutching hold of 
the girth rope, 

I had noticed on the surface of a large 
patch of clear water at some distance from 
us, what appeared to me to be floating 
At the noise of the splash caused by 
—'s fall, these logs became instinct 
with life, and began to move in our direc- 
tion; the mahout perceived them also, and 


saying to me, ‘ Mugyer, sahib ”—alliyator, 


sir—called out to F—— to give him his 
hand, turning his elephant round at the 
same time, and showing her the alligators, 
which were now making towards us. 
¥— had disappeared for the moment 
under the water, being engazed in feling 
for his gun which he had dropped in his 
fall; but he now appeared, and Menoo 
dexterously seized him round the waist 
with her trunk and lifted him out of the 
water, while the mahout and I hauled him 
on to her back. Menoo then commenced 
to trumpet, and splashed boldly towards 
the alligators, which by this time were 
nearing us rapidly, while I let drive at the 
nearest with my rifle. Like the cowardly 
brutes th e, they suddenly stopped and 
disappeared. And we, on our part, did not 
delay in regaining terra firma, where a 
good breakfast of grilled teal awaited us, 
and over the meal we laughed heartily at 
F}—--’s misadventure. 
Among the elephant attendants that I 
1, there was one man called Abdool 
Gufioor, a native of Lucknow in Oude, a 
tall, powerful, well-knit fellow, a noted 
wrestler and athlete, but with a most un- 
prepossessing appearance, his face being 
much searred and disfigured. 1 was warned 
against engaging this man, being told that 
he was a bhang drinker—a preparation of 
Cannubis Indica — Indian hemp—which 
intoxicates to madness, and one who would 
not hesitate at_any evil deed, and also an 
old mutineer. Be that as it may, I thought 
T would give the mana trial, as I knew him 
to be a good mahout, and ke was in a 
pitiable condition, nearly starved—an out- 
owing to his bad character. On 
ging him I told him what I had heard 
of his former conduct, and warned him that 
if he wished to remain with me he must 
behave himself. The man confessed with 
the greatest frankness to being a bad cha- 
racter ; but if I would try him, he would 
turn over a new leaf. I found him, indeed, 
a great acquisition; he took the greatest 
pride in his elephant, and, as he boasted, 
could make her do anything but speak. 

To show what she could do---one even- 
ing in the lines, when work was all over, 
and the animals secured for the night, 
having obtained my permission, he caused 
himself to be bound securely toa tree with 
ropes. His elephant was then untastened, 
and he called to her to come to him; she 
came up at once, at a trot, loudly trumpet- 
ing, and passed her trunk caressingly over 
him. He spoke to her in a dialect which 
none of us understood, but the elephant 
appeared to understand him Perfect ys as 
she at once set to work to undo the ropes 
with her trunk. It was really wonderful 
to see this sazacions animal, aided by a 
word now and then from Guffoor, unfasten 
the ropes one after another without break- 
ing them, as deftly as any old salt could 
have done, amidst much clapping of hands 
and cries of ‘ Shabash !”"—well done —from 
the on-lookers. 

It was amusing to see the baby elephants 
going out with their mothers to bring in 
forage for the day’s consumption, the httle 
ones trotting along close up to or in front 
of the matrons, who kept a watchful eve 
on their troublesome charges, and if they 
were inclined to stray too far away, would, 
with a sweep of their trunk, draw them 
back within bounds. In crossing rivers 
they would carefully lift and) carry their 
little ones over and deposit them on. the 
bank. 

The oldest of the babies, whom I called 
Sampson, was a most mischievons, tricksy 
little youngster. He would go round thi 
lines, breaking into the men’s huts, search 
ing for and eating up any edibles he coull 
find—tish, flesh, or Low. it was all one to 
him—and then destroy their clothes, A 
box was a perfect treat to him; if he’ could 
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not open it with his trunk, he would butt 
vith his head until he broke it open, when 
ihe contents would be destroyed, much to 
the indignation of the owner. 

He was always open to a wrestle or fight 
with the men. Standing in an open space 
in the centre of the lines was a large teak 
tree, round which the men usually as- 
sembled in the evenings for the smoke and 
sip so dear to Orientals, Sampson 
would make his appearance in the centre 
of them, swaying his little trunk from side 
ty side, with a droll leer in his eye that 
meant mischi After going round the 
circle, and being repulsed in his clumsy 
enlearments, Sampson would presently 
snatch off a man’s puggrie or turban, with 
which he would attempt to make off; the 
owner would jump up and seizehim, and then 
ame the tug of war—man versus elephant. 
Sampson would drop the puggrie and 
charge his assailant, endeavouring to 
knock him over, while the man would 
endeavour to avoid the rush, and upset his 
antagonist ; but I am bound to say that 
Sunpson usually had the best of it, unless 
two or three men tackled him. 


A friend of mine came down to the river 
one afternoon to see the animals bathing, 
and we were looking on amused at the 
gambols of Sampson, who was no longer 
an object of anxiety to his loving mamma, 
he being now well able to look after him- 
self, going out daily with the other ele- 
phants and carrying in his own forage, 

The elephants were lying down in the 
shallow water, their drivers astride of them 
scrubbing away, while the huge animals, 
half immersed, enjoyed the cool water. 
Sampson was in his glory, moving in and 
out, sometimes catching a man by his 
waistcloth and pulling ‘him under water, 
quickly making his escape before the victim 
got up, spluttering and vowing vengeance. 
Again he would annoy his mamma by 
pulling her tail, heedless of her indignant 
grumbling, and endeavouring to walk over 
her, until the mahout went for him with 
his scrubber and drove him away. The 


youngster at last discovered me on the 
bank, and knowing I always carried fruit 
for him, made for me at once. My friend 


W— would not let Sampson come out of 
the water, and being a very strong man 


j was able to push him back each time he 


tried. At last the youngster became angry, 
and made some ugly rushes at W-—. 
called out to let the youngster come, and 
Sampson soon trotted up, made his salaam, 
and was presently exploring my pockets 
for fruit. 

We now walked a little way down the 
river-bank, and W— (who by the way 
was an engineer) was describing the kind 
of bridge they were going to throw across 
the stream. At the point where we were 
standing we were close to the water’s ede, 
and were deep in the mysteries of canti- 
levers, trusses, and other engineering ap- 
pliances, when my friend was suddenly 
propelled from behind, and fell headlong 
into the river; which was here rather deep. 
On looking round, there was Sampson 
making off as hard as he could after the 
other elephants. Poor W—— scrambled 
out with nothing worse than a ducking, 
which he laughingly said he deserved for 
teasing the youngster. But Sampson be- 
came so obstreperous as he grew stro: 
day by day, that I had reluctantly to 
orders to chain him up. 


By 


| ieee incident in the career of England's 
greatest admiral has a profound and 
fascinating interest. The name of Horatio 
Nelson will live as long as “ Britannia 
tules the waves.” To his courage and 
sturdy determination is mainly due the de- 
teat of the first Napoleon’s sinister designs 
om England. When the famous French 
conqueror was carrying on his Egyptian 
ampaign, a terrible apprehension arose in 
ny a British heart lest he might ulti- 


u 
ately succeed in making himself master 


of India. But if Napoleon had any 
such end in view, it was destined to be 
thwarted ; for Nelson was on his track— 
an instrument apparently raised up by 
Providence to batile the ambition of the 
daring Corsican. Sailing up the Nile, our 
reat naval commander found the French 
‘eet hiding in the Bay of Aboukir. ‘The 
English had not as many ships as the 
‘my; but Nelson's ingenious brain dis- 
ered a plan by which the French could 
le worsted. Surrounding nine of their 
largest ships, he overpowered them, and 
when they were completely beaten he al 
lowed them to sail away ia rapid retreat. 
Thus the number of ships engayed was 
teluced very nearly to an equality. By 
this time the sun had gone down, and 
only the flash of the cannon lit up the 
dark waves of the Nile. Who has not 
tal the story of the destruction of the 
French adiniral’s ships, L'Urient, and of 
the death of the gallant boy whom Mrs. 
Hemans has immortalised in verse? 

The success of this battle was an ines- 
tinable advantage to England. It effec- 
tually crippled Napoleon's scheme of Ori- 
ental conquest, and forced him to confine 
his wars to Europe. 

Subsequently, in’ the battle of Copen- 
haven, Nelson, fighting against terrible 
olds, gained a magniticent victory. The 
Danes were about to enter into an alliance 
with France, and Nelson was sent {o inter- 
cept their fleet. The first admiral on the 
‘ecasion was Sir Hyde Parker ; but, as his 
ship had struck upon some shoals, he was 
obliged to look on idly while Nelson was 
fighting. Fearing that the enemy was 
about to triumph, Sir Hyde Parker ordered 
the signal-flag to be put up, which meant 
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that the English should cease fighting. | 
Nelson, when informed of this, raised his | 
telescope to his sightless eye--for he could 
only use one of his visual organs—and 
cried, ‘I don’t see the signal. Keep mine 
flying for close battle—nail it to the mast. 
‘That is the way to answer such signals!” | 
It is easy to conceive what an electric effect | 
this had upon the gallant tars. The Danes 
were crushed, and the possibility of an | 
alliance between Denmark and France was 
removed. 

Even still Napoleon would not abandon 
his idea of invading England. He gathered 
together no less than 450,000 soldiers to 
pour down upon the English coast. There 
was quite a panie in England amongst all 
classes, but the traditional bravery of the 
English race rose equal to the emergency, 
and 300,000 volunteers eurolled themselves | 
for the defence of their country. Napoleon's 
plan appears to have been to send out a 
fleet to the West Indies, and, as soon as 
Nelson should have gone in pursuit of the 
French ships, to hasten back and land the 
entire French army in England. This eun- 
ning device was very near proving success- 
ful. Nelson had actually followed Admiral 
Villeneuve a portion of the way across the 
Atlantic, but, learning that the French had 
altered their course and turned back to- 
wards the coast of Spain, the English 
admiral made for Cape ‘Trafalgar, where 
he found Villeneuve awaiting him. Here 
oceurred one of the most memorable naval 
battles on record, and here it was that the | 
gallant Nelson ‘died in the armsof victory.” 
All readers of Enzlish history are familiar 
with the details of this battle. The French j 
ships, as on previous occasions, outnum- 
bered the English. But Nelson was in no 
way daunted. On the mast of his flagship, 
the Victory, was nailed a banner with this , 
noble device: ‘England expects every man 
to do his duty.” The conflict was long and 
fierce, but at length the French began to 
give way. Just as the tide of victory was 
turning towards the English, a French rifle- 
man noticed an officer covered with orde’ 
walking up and down the poop of the British 
flagship, and giving directions in a loud 
tone to those around him. The Frenchman , 
rightly assumed that this was Nelson, and 


as he was close to the poop of the Victory 
he raised his weapon and fired. Nelson 
sank bleeding on the deck, saying to his 
favourite captain, Hardy, ‘‘ They have done 
for me at last, Hardy.” They carried him 
down to the lower deck, and tried to stop 
the flow of blood. In vain! With those 
words on his lips, ‘ Thank God I have done 
my duty!” the great admiral expired. 

Let us see how much is known concern- 
ing the obscure Frenchman who thus robbed 
England of her greatest naval hero. 

His name was Robert Guillemard. In 
1805, in his twentieth year, the genoral 
conscription compelled lim, like thousands 
of other peasants, to enter the French 
army. Like the hero of MM. Eremann- 
Chatrian’s celebrated story, he did not 
view his new profession with much com- 
placeney. His first destination was the 

‘rench fleet, commanded by Admiral Ville- 
neuve, and stationed in the Bay of Cadiz. 
This was how he came to be present at the 
Battle of Trafalgar. He has himself given 
an account of the part which he played in 
that celebrated engagement. He was on 
board Admiral Villeneuve’s ship, the Re- 
doubtable, which directly faced the Victory. 
All the top-men of the Redoubtable had 
been killed, and two sailors and four sol- 
diers—of whom Guillemard was one—were 
ordered to gceuby the posts of those who 
had fallen in the tops. While they were 
going aloft the ball and grape showered 
around them, striking the masts and yards 
and cutting the rigging to pieces. Guille- 
mard relates how one of his companions 
was wounded by his side, and fell from a 
heizht of thirty feet upon the deck, where he 
broke his neck. On reaching the top the 
first thing Guillemard did was to take a 
view of the prospect presented by the hos- 
tile fleets. For more than a league extended 
a thick cloud of smoke, above which was 
discernible a forest of masts and rigging, 
and the flags, the pendants, and the fire of 
the English and the French. Thousands of 


| flashes penetrated this cloud at short inter- 


vals, and a rolling noise louder than thunder 
arose from the waters. When the English 
top-men, who were only a few yards dis- 
tant from the Redoubtable, saw Guillemard 
and his comrades, they directed a sharp tire 


upon the Frenchmen, which the latter, of 
course, returned. A soldier and a_ sailor 
were killed close beside Guillemard, and 
two others who were wounded were able to 
crawl down by the shrouds. The conflict 
between the top-men appears to have been 
a sharp and deadly one, for, if we may rely 
on Gulllemard’s narrative, all the men on 
the English tops were either killed or 
wounded. It was at this juncture that 
he perceived the officer covered with orders 
on the poor of the English vessel. Guille- 
mard observed that the officer had only one 
arm, and, having often heard Nelson's per- 
sonal appearance described, he concluded 
that this must be the English admiral, At 
the moment when his attention was directed 
towards the officer, several of the English 
sailors lay dead upon the poop, the heat of 
the conflict not allowing even time to throw 
them overboard. 

Nelson cast a pitying glance on the brave 
men under him who with their life-blood 
were purchasing glory for old England. 
The French soldier on the tops of the 
Redoubtable took aim and fired; then, 
through the cloud of smoke, Guillemard 
saw a group of persons vathering anxiously 
around the officer who had fallen. 

But the death of Nelson did not sto) 
the fighting. Indeed, after the hero had 
breathed his last, it waxed hotter and more 
furious. Twenty thousand prisoners were 
taken, and by this victory, which cost 
Nelson his life, Napoleon’s projects against 
England were blown to the winds, 

The concluding portion of Guillemard’s 
narrative may possibly lead some people to 
doubt whether it was his hand that really 
fired the fatal shot. He certainly assumes 
a tone of modesty by no means charac- 
teristic of his countrymen. ‘* Though,” he 
says, “the shot that had brought down 
this admiral had rendered a service to my 
country, I was far from considering it as an 
action of which I had a right to boast. 
Besides, in ‘the general confusion everyone 
could claim the honour. I might not be 
believed ; so that Iwas afraid of furnishing 
my companions with a subject of ridicule, 
and did not think proper to mention it to 
them nor to the French ofticers. It was in 
this manner that more than once in the 
course of my life carelessness and false 
shame have ‘deprived me of advantages I 
might justly have claimed.” 

n any event, it is pretty clear that this 
French soldier had very little of the heroic 
in his composition. If a lucky opportunity 
—from his point of view—enabled him to 
kill the greatest admiral that the world has 
ever seen, there was nothing that could 
properly be called bravery in taking aim at 
Nelson’ at the moment when tho latter's 
attention was directed towards his dying 
seamen. The fighting on the tops had 
ceased at the time, and so the deed could 
y be done with impunity. Guillemard, 
as his narrative shows, survived the Battle 
of Trafalyar, but he never reached any dis- 
tinction in the French service. 


Correspondence. 


ALEX. MCLELLAN.— Kindly eend your address and 
describe picture, as the R.A. authorities are unable 
to identify your work. 


ORNITHOLOGIST.—Food for jays. They eat anything, 
just as magpies and jackdaws do. Let them run 
loose in the garden, Hawking is rather cruel 
sport, and we doubt if you would succeed without 
poaching. 

NoRBERT.—We know of no such book. Any gardener 
will get you the spawn, 

LENDoN.—We think you have outdone exercise with 
Indian clubs. Over-futigue does more harm than 
most people think. The road to health and strength 
must be walked, not run or rushed, 


wh Paper. 


KING'S BRIDGEAN.—There is “Every Mun his own 
Lawyer,” price 68. 8d., which any bookseller can 
get for you, There has been a great increase in 
the number of lawyers since its publication. 


GRaTEFUL.—Vortigern {s pronounced much as Vortl- 
jerm would be. Hereward is provounced much as 
Herriward would be. 


X. Y. Z.-1, You cannot “buy a commission.” 2. 
he Navy List does not give ‘lengthened descrip- 
tions.” 3, We would advise you not to buikl a 
cabin on your catamaran. 


W. D. B.-There is a useful set of gymnastic ap- 
paratus, consisting of trapeze-bar, hand-rings, 
stirrups, swing-board, and jumping-cord, aud cost- 
ing £1 73, 6d, You'can see it at Piggott’s, 115, 
Cheapsitle, A Geet horizovtal bar, complete 
with uprights, stays, ete , costs about £2. 


ComsA.—Bronzing salt Is chloride of antimony. | Get 
it from some druggist or oilman and mix it to 
a thin creamy consistency with olive-oil. | Slightly 
warm your gun-barrels, spread the mixture evenly 
on them, and Ieave it till the desired depth of 
colour is’ produced. 


A SON OF CamBRiA.—‘‘Self Help” was written by 
Dr. Sainuel Smiles, and is still published by John 
Murray, 50, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 


E. J. P. W.--You should not put Indian ink into 
‘your arm, and then you woukl not waut to get it 
out. You cannot get it out unless you buro itout, 
and that would leave a scar, We have seen telling 
boys tlus for the lust ten years. 


M. F. FIT2GERALD.—In this country boys are not 
Mlowed to muke Hreworks. It is against the law, 
and they would be dealt with under the Ex losives 
Act. Abre uw can do as you please. Write to 
L. U. Gill, 170, strand, for his list of bouks. 


J. F. G —There are two such books— James Lilly- 
white’s Cricketers’ Annual,” published at 2, New- 
ington Causeway, SE. and “ John Wisden's 
Cricketers’ Almanack,” published at 21, Crunbourn 
Street, w.c. They cost 1s. each, See advertise- 
ments on our wrapper, 


BLACKPOOL.—A letter to the secretary of any of the 
London galleries will procure you full information 
as to when and how to send your pictures. 


FRED.—The reason Enfield sends its produce into 
London free of toll is that in the time of the plague 
the Enfielders alone had the pluck to bring goods 
into the plague-stricken city, and the privilege of 
freedom from market tolls was granted them in 
consequence, 


A YoUNG GAMEKERPER.—The question is too vague. 
What sort of far do you want? What part of the 
Rockies are you thinking of? Get your master to 
give full particulars and write to the ‘* Field.” 


Nox.—There is a sort of half belt that buttons on 
to the trouser-band that might do. It is called 
the Elastic Web Bracer, and costs something less 
than 6d. It is sold by John Piggott, 115, Cheap- 
side, E.C. 

UxquiRER.—1. You will have to pass examinations 
‘a8 a private before you have any chance of being 
an officer. 2. Sergeant. 3. The examinations are 
held in the garrison where the regiment is quar- 
tered, 4. The commissions given to men from the 
ranks are very few compared to the number in the 
army, and the chances are very much against you. 
6. You may be of good education and behaviour, 
and attentive to your duties, and in every way a 
praiseworthy man, but you need not necessarily be 
fit fur an officer. 


A NorTHERN Eco CoLLEcToR.—-Yon can have sent 
you by post a catalogue of birds’ exes and their 
prices from Messra. Cooke and Son, Museum Street, 
w.c. A search among the advertisements in “ Ex- 
change ond Mart” might help you. 


FARMER.—We recently gave nll the University hoods. 
See back numbers. Plain black silk signifies B.D. ; 
if edged with white fur B.A. 


R. P. ALLENBY.—The needle is not long enough. 
‘The easiest remedy is to drill a hele in the brass- 
work and insert a pin at such a level that the pin, 
when pressed, bears down on the card and stops 
the oscillation. By such a catch you can reduce 
the swing to almost nothing. Prismatic compasses 
are fitted in this way. 


W. Korwak.—1. The Congo is governed by the In- 
ternational Association, and the headquarters are 
at Brussels. For a good map and all particulars 
seo Mr. [I. M. Stanley's “The Congo.” 2 There 
are always ships in building for the Royal Navy. 


AQUARIUM.—You should read Mr. Bennett's article 
in our Summer Number. We cannot repeat it here, 
and every reader of the B. 0. P. should endeavour 
to procure a copy of these special numbers. Sea 
anemones live to a great age, and will endure cap- 
tivity for some years in a well-managed aquarium. 
“T have myself,” says Mr. Bennett, “kept spect- 
mens for three or four years, and probably some 
have survived longer; but, as I frequently bring 
fresh importations from the sea, it is net easy to 
distinguish the ‘ oldest inhabitant‘ from the newly- 
imported specimens.” 


Jory.—There is no cure, Joey. You mast change 
your pigeon, and get one that will go in for laying 
lwo eggs. 


GREY PARRoTs.—You must alter the feeding. Give 
canary with a little millet, maw, and, in very cold 
weather, a portion of hemp; well-boiled Indian 
corn and bread-and-milk eop'as a change ; plenty 
of lean water, aud, if possible, a bath ; no bones, 
no meal 


. N.—Put the hen under a basket for a day or two 
to cure of brooding. 


GonrnoniTg.—It depends on the extent of the com 

plaint. Varicose veins often lead to lameness, 
Swimming aud rowing, with dumb-bells, may do 
best in your case. Cricket would increase the 
mischief. 


Ocre.—Your circulation is weak, hence the nose 
redness snd chilllains. Moderate exercise, regular 
havita, good food, and Kepler's Extract ‘of Malt 
will to much for you. 


Cavy.—1. Do not wean guinea-pigs at all, 2. No; 
eawd is not needed. Sawdust is often an excus: 
for laziness in cleaning. 


WAI FRUNA.— You are hardly strong enough for a cold 
bath. Take it lukewarm. Take Kepler's Extract 
of Malt as a touic and use dumb-bells. 


Favst.—You ask esk too many queries, The eyes 
must be examined by an oculist. You seem tv 
have a stigmatism which can only be regulated by 
glasses. ‘No; commissions in the navy cannot Ir: 

Onn Bear with your brother, but go alone tu 
atedy. 


JocK.—Snakes may be bought at Mr. Sumner's, 125, 
Oxford Street, London, 


ConsTANT READER.—1. Place soot thickly all round 
the plants to destroy slugs. 2. Yes; geraniums 
will live with care through the winter, but it is 
best to take cuttings. 


C. SCHEERBART.—1. Consult a doctor at once about 
your spine. 2 Any light business where plenty of 
fresh air could be had. 


WESLEY.—Walking exercise will strengthen the legs. 


Pussy.—Mange in the cat seldom occurs if pussy is 
well fed aud treated, and kept in at night. The 
huir falls off in places, there is scaliness and much 
itching. Take yours to a sensible vet. 


QUESTIONER,—Jackdans eat everything you gire 
them. 


SMELT.—1. An ordinary pomade with a little nitrate 
of mercnry ointment—let the chemist mix it—wil: 
cure scurf, 2. Give the jackdaw more liberty. 


A KEADER FOR THE LAST SEVEN YEARS.—1. A non 
collegiate student is one who is not a member o' 
any college cr hostel. 2 It depends on the age at 
which you enter. The age of ordination is the im 
portant thing. ‘Take the period as three years 
3. You must follow the ordinary ccurse. 4. Yes 
you are admitted to the University. 5. Nov 
collegiate candidates have as a ‘‘matric™ thre: 
books of Homer (generally Odyssey VI., VII, VIII} 
or a Greek play (generally the Hecuba or th 
Alcestis), three books of the A‘neid, or three 
the books of Horace's Odes, English translati 
into Latin, Greek and Latin Grammar, Arithwe'! 
Euclid 1. and 11, and Algebra to simple equation: 
This is the Oxford programme, but there is iitt! 
difference in difficulty between it and the others. 


W. H.—We cannot recommend air-guns, They ar 
most dangerous. Place the bird, after skinning i 
ae removing most of the flesh, down near an aut: 


CapRIcoRNUS.—Let the goats out tothe grass. Wea 
them now 


JacQuEs.—Let the parrot have a bath, or syringe i 
down every morning. Bread-and-milk, well boil: 
Indian corn aud canary maw, and millet seed: 
nuts, etc. 


LITTLEcROFT and Others.—Cousult a doctor pe! 
sonally. 


G. H. WatTs.—Dumb-bells and Indian clubs mu 
be light, or they cnly fatigue instead of strengthe! 
Ing the arm, “Do not neglect your bath of a ment 

ng. 

W. E, G.—A cross between a mastiff and St. Be 
nard might muke a good yard or keeper's dog. 


A. Wricntson.—Burnt alum 11h., saltpetre }1b., 
& good preservative for large skins. 


ARwy.—At the Royal Military Academy, Woolwic 
the fee for sons of private gentlemen is £125, tl 
sons of general officers pay £70 or £80, the sous 
field oflicers pay £60, the sous of officers below 
rank of major in the army or commander in t! 
navy pay £40. The entrance examination is by 1 
means an easy one, and the course of study is ve 
advanced. Candidates have to be within the «z 
of sixteen and eighteen. Particulars cau be u 


tained frum the Military Secretary, Horse Guarc 
BW. S 


—Yon can set to music any verses out 
All Sir Walter Scott's Works are © 


W. 3 —Verses of no use whatever—show no litera 
ability. 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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A STORY OF PERiL 


Ae going half a mile, they came to 
th a place where the party whom 
Alick had brought to the rescue had 
left their horses, so that they might suc- 
ceed in taking the fakeer convent by 
surprise. 
the men to go on foot, carrying Gulab 


Singh on the stretcher which had been . 


prepared in the garden, and Jack and 
Alick were thus provided with mounts. 

While they moved at a walking-pace 
towards partial they could not go 
faster on account of the bearers—Jack 
asked Alick how he had succeeded in 
fetching relief. “For surely,” he said, 
“you have not been to Karnal and 
back.” 

“You are quite right, Jack,” said 
Alick. “I will tell you the story of my 
adventures, and how I found hel . 

“When Gulab Singh whispered to us 
to fly, you and I started, but I saw that 


you were captured, and only for your | 


shout to me to bring help from Karnal, 
I should have tried to rescue 
we should all have been lost. Eluding 
the stroke made at me by the fakeer 


who so nearly succeeded in stopping me, | 


I ran for Karnal. After getting out of 
the garden, I found that ews followed 
by, as nearly as I could judge, eight or 
ten fakeers, and I soon saw that 1 should 
have no difficulty in keeping ahead of 
them if only I could keep on running. 
But knowing that the fatigue of our long 
walk would tell on me, 1 determined to 
husband my strength. 

“T was running for my life, and for 


yu and | 


It was necessary for some of | 


your lives too; and that knowledge kept ' 


me from despair. 
yards ahead of my pursuers, who 
seemed to think it unsafe to separate, 
and came along in a body. 

“We must have covered the first two 
miles ina quarter of an hour, for, though 


by no means running fast, those fakeers | 


I kept about fifty ' 


stuck to my heels like leeches, and came | 


along at a very fair speed. 

“Tsaw that they would probably tire 
me out, and that my best chance was to 
pretend to be getting tired in the hope 
of inducing them to spurt, and so to 


take them out of their regular pace, in : 
the hopes of hurting the wind of some | 


at least of the party. 

“T slackened a little, thereby getting 
ease myself. For a few seconds they 
did not seem to notice the change in my 
pace, but then I heard a murmur behind 
me, and, turning, saw one speaking ex- 
citedly to the others. 

“With something that I suppose they 
meant for a cheer, they spurted. I held 
on steadily at my slower pace, keeping 
as cool as [ could—and it needs a long 
spurt to overtake a man, even though 


GULAB SINGH: 
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impulse was to race away from them 
and show them what I could do, but I 
would have tired myself to no purpose, 
and they would certainly have worn me 
down in a mile or two by the steady 
pace which they seemed able to keep up 
for ever. 

“ Instead, therefore, of going as hard 
as I could, I only quickened enough to 
keep my tive yards’ lead from the tirst 
fakeer, and after keeping on at this 
pace for a hundred yards I found the 
man slackening, and looking back over 
my shoulder, I saw that he had drawn 
twenty-five yards beyond his com- 
panions. 


“This man was evidently the most | 


formidable, and he was running so well 
within himself that he was bound to 
catch me before long, for, to tell the 
truth, Jack, I was beginning to think 
that I had run enough. 

“¢Tl stop your running, my friend !” 
I thought to myself, as soon as I saw 


that there was a good distance between | 


him and his companions. 

“Turning quickly, I sprang towards 
him. With a shout to the others he 
rushed to seize me. But I did not mean 
him to catch me, I assure you; so as 
soon as he came up I drove my left fist 
into his chest, followed it up with a 
blow from my right, and, throwing my 
foot behind his leg, sent him spinning. 

“T tell you, Jack, it was the prettiest 
fall I ever gave a man, and I was re- 


» warded by a‘ Wah! wah!’ of surprise 


from the other fakeers, who, however, 
never paused, but came on at me in a 
mass. 

“Well, I thought my best plan was to 
follow up the ioral effect of the victory 
I had gained, so I showed them some 
running. In three hundred yards I had 
gained nearly a hundred, but those beg- 
gars evidently meant that they would 
make me run to Karnal, for not one 
showed a sign of giving up the chase, 
as I had hoped they would. 

“On they plodded at what had turned 


into a five-mile-an-hour jog-trot, and I ; 


saw that I must content myself with 
my long lead, and endeavour to tire 
them out. 

“Not long after this I noticed that 
the road ran close beside a large village, 
and that a number of men were bring- 
ing in their cattle as the sun was setting. 
The road, which was fortunately very 
broad, ran between hedges of dried 
thorn-bushes, and I saw that I must 
hold straight on, and trust to the vil- 


, lagers not stopping a fakeer; so I ran 


he may be running slowly, who has titty | 


yards’ start. 

“They began to tail off one behind 
the other as the spurt told on them, and 
I let the foremost get within five yards 
of me before I quickened my pace. 

“T tried hard to keep my head. My 


boldly into a group of cattle and passed 
some men, who seemed to have no desire 
to stop me: but the shouts of my pur- 
suers now became audible, and I was 
called on to stop. 

“Tt is needless to say that I did not 
obey the summons, but a dozen young 
fellows sitting by a well a few yards in 
front were called on by an old villager, 
and they jumped in front of ime. 


AND HEROISM. 


“We were now in a comparatively 
open space at the entrance to the vil- 
lage, along one side of which the ro: 
ran, so I tried to run round thos: 
before me. 

“Tt was no use, and I had to charge 
them ; but they had got scattered, and 
had never played football, and were by 
no means versed in the mysteries of 
collaring. One big chap I floored by a 
charge with my shoulder ; another went 
down at a blow with my left fist. A few 
dodges, and I was through the lot. As I 
pissed the last man, whom I ran round, 

raised a cheer, and would have chucked 
my cap in the air if I had had one to 
chuck. 

“But I had cheered too soon, for T 
now found that the village was on my 
heels, and half a dozen active men 
within twenty yards of me. 

“Remember, Jack, that T had run 
over three miles already, and then dont 
be surprised when I say that after a 
game spurt, going with all my might, 
and never gaining a yard, I at last was 
forced to fling myself breathless on the 
ground. 

“They never troubled to seize me, as 
I lay more breathless than 1 have ever 
been before. My throat is still like a 
rasp after it. 

“Toadd to my misery, I was intensely 
sick from breathlessness, and when the 
fakeers came up they found me_ the 
centre of a sympathising group of my 
captors. 

* After a time I was assisted back ta 
the village, and here at the well the 


| fakeers told the Story of the trial by 


fire, and of Mohun Lal’s cry, ‘Seize thu 
Englishmen !’ 

“When their story reached this point 
I became the centre of attraction, and 
the quick eyes of the natives were soon 
satistied that they had not a genuine 
article before them, while my cheer, so 
unlike any noise that an Indian ever 
makes, also told against me. 

“But when the fakeers insisted on 
taking me back to the convent at once 
there was some demur. The village lay 
not much more than eight miles from 
Karnal and within five of a camp ol 
English troops. 

“The shrewd villagers saw that by 
returning me to the English they would 
be marked as loyal, and probably re- 
ceive a handsome reward ; whereas if it 
eked out that they had stopped the 
flight and sent back an English officer 
to the vengeance of a fakeer, that they 
would certainly have their vill 
burned by their troublesome neigh 
bours the English. i, 

“ At last, while they weighed the pro: 
and cons, one old fellow got up anc 
made a loud harangue. He wound uy 
his speech, very little of which I coulc 
understand, by saying ‘Who will know 
that he has been killed? We are al 
brothers !’ 

“The old man had carried the villogt 
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with him, I could see by the interest 
they had shown in his speech and the 
angry looks darted at me by more than 
sne who had been, before he commenced 
ia speak, apparently friendly ; so when 
Iheard the ominous words with which 
te closed, I thought that as I had re- 
overed my breath my best chance lay 
in another bolt for it. 

“I was soexhausted when I had been 
Iwought to the well that no one had 
thought of taking any precautions to 
prevent my escape, and I must have 
ind twenty yards start before the sur- 
prise caused by my move allowed of a 
being instituted, but then over 
itty must have started in hot pursuit. 

This time I headed not directly for 
Karnal, but in the direction in which I 
understood that the nearest English 
er lay. 

“For a mile I held my own, but I 
found that some of these villagers were 
itter runners than the fakeers, and I 
was too thoroughly exhausted by m 
first run to hope to keep it up aaah 
longer. 

“At first I had largely increased my 
had, but duringg the second_half-mile 
Ind not gained though neither had I 
‘ost ayard. But soon I fe/t, for I dared 
not look behindl me, that I was being 
overtaken. 

“For now I could hear the regular 
deep-drawn breathing of two men not 
ten yards away. 

“I thought of you and Gulab, and 
spurted for life. Again I drew away. 
gain the pursuers gradually decreased 
uy lead. This time one must almost 
ave touched me; I could feel his 
‘reath, but the energy of despair seized 
me,and I started off once more, faster 
than I had gone before. It was now 
lark, except for the moon, and I turned 
‘corner in the road to find, fifty yards 
infront of me, and approaching towards 
ne, a number of mounted men. I 
shouted loudly to them. 

“The next instant I was aware of a 


‘ew danger. The English officer at the 
acad of the horsemen, seeing a number 


b hae KeErsaln was no less sur- 
‘+L prised and delighted than his 
‘aughter. 

ertrude, my beloved child!” he 
“xclaimed, pressing her to his heart, 
“ul stroking her beautiful hair ; “you 
‘ere, my pet | How does it come about 
uat we meet thus? I was thinking of 
“sua minute ago, but little did I expect 
‘see you this morning !” 

“But how is it, my dear Kersain,” 
the doctor, “that you are at Wadi- 

alfa}? 

“General Gordon,” replied the con- 
«ul, “asked me to do him the service 
ot descending the Nile in one of the 
steam gunboats he was sending down, 


of natives rush round a corner appa- 
rently at him, called fora charge. My 
pursuers fled at once, but, drawing his 
revolver, the officer aimed at me. 

“*Tjon’t tire! Don’t fire, for mercy 
sake !’ I shouted, but too late, and the 
bullet took away a corner of my head- 
dress, as you may see,” and he showed 
Jack how a part of the mass of mud and 
tow on his head had been shot away. 

“But the officer did not fire a second 
shot,” continued Alick. ‘“ He halted his 
men and asked me who I was. I hur- 
riedly told my name and regiment, and 
implored him to ride off at once to 
rescue you and Gulab Singh. 

“Twas given a horse of one of the 
troopers, and guided them as quickly 
as possible to the fakeer convent, but, 
remembering a hint given by the Father 
of Ashes of some secret place of conceal- 
ment, I feared that unless we surprised 
the convent you would be murdered 
first and all the fakeers would escape. 

“Accordingly I begged the officer 
commanding the detachment to leave 
the horses, and allow most of his men 
to follow me on foot. 

“T little thought to see you and Gulab 
in so horrible a position, and I am very 
thankful that we arrived in time.” 

“J, too, am thankful,” said Jack. 
“You do not know, Alick, how awful 
that hour was which I spent at the 
cannon’s mouth.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—CONCLUSION. 


AFTER proceeding a few hours at the 
slow rate that was necessary owing to 
the severe nature of Gulab Singh’s 
wound, which on several occasions re- 
commenced bleeding, they arrived at the 
camp. 

They found that already an army 
had started to recapture Delhi, though 
so small in numbers and so badly 
equipped that it could not hope to do 
anything but commence the siege. 

Karnal was the base of this attacking 


MARVELLOUS 
A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAURIE. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—MUTUAL EXPLANATIONS. 


' and proceed to Europe for the purpose 


of letting the civilised world know how 
he was situated. I could not refuse 
such a commission, and moreover I per- 
ceived that it was the only chance of 
putting an end to the blockade of Teh- 
Bali, where I_knew you had been be- 
sieged. But I can’t tell you how terri- 
bly anxious I have felt about you all !” 
Here Major Wharton, whose counte- 
nance had suddenly lost its severity, 
now interposed courteously with, 
“Dear Monsieur Kersain, I see that 
you will answer for these gentlemen. 
Ipray them to excuse the misconcep- 
tion which led to their being taken for 
other than what they are. I shall be 


force, and it was difficult to keep open 
communications owing to the numbers 
of the native cavalry. 

Alick and Jack were now in safety, 
though it was not for several days that 
they recovered from the ettects of their 
long marches and exciting escapes. 

Throughout this time Gulab Singh 
lay at death’s door. It was not only 
the wound on his head, which at one 
time threatened to bring on brain fever, 
but the general shock to his system. He 
lay for days often wholly unconscious 
and sometimes raving wildly in deli- 
rium. For, to add to everything else, he 
was seized by the common fever of the 
country. 

Tenderly Alick and Jack nursed him 
as if he was a brother, and slowly he re- 
covered strength, till a fortnight after 
theirarrival the doctor was able to pro- 
nounce him thoroughly recovered. 

Jack was much grieved to find that 
he could obtain no tidings of his father. 

He learnt that the colonel was one of 
a party of officers who for many hours 
held a tower on the ridge, hoping for 
help from Meerut. Finding their hope 
was vain, they had been forced to fly, 
and the colonel had started with some 
of the party with the intention of reach- 
ing Karnal. The party had been sepa- 
rated, and there was no further trace of 
the colonel, who must have fallen into 
the hands of the rebels. 

Alick and Jack were attached as 
volunteers to a regiment raised in the 
Punjab, and sent forward asa reinforce- 
ment to the little army which had 
gained possession of the ridge between 
the old cantonments and the walls of 
Delhi. 

After passing through many adven- 
tures, they saw the English power in a 
few months completely re-established, 
and Gulab Singh and_ the faithful 
Hosein, who had remained with his 
cousin in old Delhi, were not forgotten 
by their masters, who gave them a large 
reward for having saved their lives. 


(THE END.) 


CONQUEST: 


delighted if they and your daughter 
will honour me with their company at 
breakfast.” 

The prisoners bowed. 

As is often the case, Gertrude had 
quite broken down now that the neces- 
sity for courage was past. She clasped 
her arm round her father’s neck, and 
hiding her face on his shoulder, wept 
copiously, the recollections of the terri- 
ble month she had passed depriving her 
of the power of speech. 

The consul attributed her emotion 
solely to the dangers he had himself 
sustained, and said soothingly, 

“Don’t cry any more, my darling. 
We are together again now for ever.” 
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“ Oh, yes, I will never leave you again, 
dear papa,” she murmured, pressing 
closely to him ; “never, never !” 

“ Never, pet !” he repeated, tenderly. 
“Tt was too painful to bear as it was. 
Tell me how it comes about that your 
ancle and yourself are here.” 

“You will be able to tall: better in 
my little room,” courteously said the 
major, opening the door of his private 
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tima, Virgil, and Smith, will all bear 
out my statement that it is no illusion. 
We have just come from spending 
twenty-nine days in the moon !” 

“In the moon!” exclaimed her 
father, with a terrible misgiving lest 
Gertrude should have lost her reason. 
“What ave you saying, darling?” 

“Oh! of course you find it diflicult to 
believe me. But L assure you, darling 


“He pressed them both 


sitting-room for them. The other tra- 
vellers remained in the common room. 
The consul was so taken up with the 
joy of meeting Gertrude that he failed 
to perceive the presence of Norbert and 
the baronet. one with her father, 
she mastered her emotion at last, and, 
heaving a deep sigh, clasped her hands 
on her father’s shoulder. 

“If you only knew, dear papa,” she 
said, “all that 1 have gone through, 
you would scarcely credit all I have to 
tell you, and indeed at times I myself 
even wonder whether it is not all a 
dream. Yet it is perfectly true. Uncle, 
Monsieur Mauny, Sir Bucephalus, Fa- 


to his fatherly heart.” 


papa, that I have not lost my senses, as 
you seem to think. You knew all about 
Monsieur Mauny’s plans, did you not? 
Well, he has carried them into execution, 
that is all. We have spent nearly all 
the time on the moon.” 

“No doubt about it!” murmured her 
horrified father to himself. “The agon: 
of our separation has turned my child's 
head! She is in a delirium, and is ray- 
ing about old familiar subjects. M. 
darling Gertrude,” he continued aloud, 
whilst striving to hide the tears that 
sprang to his eyes, “do you mean to tell 
me that Mauny and Sir Bucephalus are 
with your unclo?” 


“Yes, papa; they have never left us. 
I made the wonderful journey in their 
company, and we all came down toge- 
ther this very night.” 

The consul could no longer bear his 
terrible suspicion. He rushed to the 
door, pale and haggard-eyed, resolved 
to end the suspense. 

“Monsieur Mauny,” he cried, in a 
hoarse voice, “are you there!” 

“Yes, consul,” answered Norbert, 
hastening to meet him. He also was 
pale, and visibly much moved by some 
mward emotion. ‘“ Will you ever for- 

ive me?” he said, as he pressed 
Kersain’s outstretched hand. 

“For what?” asked the unhappy 
father. 

“For having exposed Mademoiselle 
Kersain to all the perils of such an ex- 
pedition!_ She will have told you that 
it was quite involuntary on my part, 
and that events took an_ unexpected 
course. We found ourselves in the 
moon quite without any premedita- 
tion |” 

“What!” cried the consul. “You 
also! Has everyone lost their senses ¢ 
Briet ! Sir Bucephalus !” 

The doctor and the baronet hurried 


up. 

Ri What is the meaning of this fright- 
ful delusion?” said Kersain, closing 
the door. 

“What delusion ?” 

“My daughter and Mauny pretend 
that you—that you all come from 
the moon!” stammered the agitated 
consul. 

“Well, that is the exact truth,” re 
plied the doctor, smiling. 

“Tt is the truth,” added Sir Buce 
phalus, in a less joyful tone. 

“What! Do you mean to maintain 
with Gertrude and Mauny, that—” 

“That we all started for the moon 
stayed there one month, and came dow1 
again just now! That is the sober fact 
my dear brother-in-law. And if you 
want a proof I will show you the super! 
geological specimens I brought bael 
from the moon,” he added, fumbling 1 
his capacious coat-pockets. “ Good gra 
cious! I must have left them behin 
on the table in my room. I have nm 
head for anything,” he cried ; but adde: 
immediately, “ Never mind ; I can shov 
you my Selenite manuscript, luckily ! 

This he took out of his pocket 
book, and held it out triumphantly t 
Kersain, who, in truth, did not knov 
what to make of four such_positi 
assertions, and ended by believing ina! 
the proofs and details he heard, esp« 
cially since Fatima, Virgil, and Smit 
confirmed the statements of the other: 

“Shall I give you a piece of advice? 
he said, when at length he was cor 
vinced. “ Keep all this to yourself, an 
tell no one, unless you are certain yo 
will be believed. Otherwise you will b 
taken for charlatans or fools.” 

“We know that; and this very mort 
ing,” answered the doctor, “ we ran 
risk of being arrested on account of ov 
reticence. As it was we cut a sorr 
figure before the major. But patience 
It will all be proved in time.” 

Each one then related his adventure 
since they parted. Gertrude told he 
father all about the wonderful journe: 
and he in return detailed the news ¢ 
Gordon and Khartoum. 
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“The Mahdist bands,” he began, 
“must have cut or interrupted the tele- 
graph wires as soon as the town was 
invested, for the messages that reached 
us afterwards left no doubt as to their 
origin. The general had thrown up 
numerous earthworks, and raised fifty 
or more batteries to guard against a 
surprises Day and night he was occu- 
pied with the discipline and well-being 
of his troops, constantly reviewin; 
them. In a few weeks’ time the goo 
results of this wise surveillance were 
most evident. But all his efforts were 
foredoomed to failure if no army of re- 
lief came, for without this assistance 
the fall of Khartoum could only be a 
question of time. The English Govern- 
ment were so dilatory about the matter, 
notwithstanding his repeated earnest 
representations, that General Gordon 
took the only course left to him—he 
resolved to appeal to the whole of the 
civilised world, whose interest it might 
he not to permit the Soudan to fall into 
the hands of the Mahdi, and he asked 
me to undertake the commission. I 
could do it, because my own plans of 
five or six months previous were neces- 
sarily in abeyzince, in consequence of 
the complete investment of the town. 
It was my duty to do it, because the 
General’s plan was, unhappily, the only 
chance of protection for the fifteen or 
sixteen hundred Europeans at Khar- 
toum, without counting the Egyptian 
troops. So, therefore, I felt honoured 
in accepting the brave hero’s commis- 
sion, which has not, moreover, been 
without its dangers so far, for, before 
reaching the English lines, our gunboat 
vas fired at not less than seventeen 
times between the confluence of the two 
Niles and Dongola. However, we have 
arrived here safely. I must now press 
on to Paris, as I promised Gordon, and 
make an appeal through the Press to all 
the friends of civilisation, that some 
concerted plan of action may be ar- 
ranged. 

“Do you think, doctor,” added Ker- 
sain, after he had told his story, “that 
Gertrude could accompany me with- 
out fear for her health Summer is at 
band.” 

“Gertrude might now go to Lapland 
if she likes!” cried the doctor. “Do 
you not see what roses she has on her 
cheeks, and how greatly she has changed 
for the better? I never saw such an 
astonishing cure. It would seem as if 


the pure, refined, dry atmosphere of the 
moon was made for her. By the time 
we had reached the crater of Rheticus, 
she had become so strong, that she was 
able to bear with ease the more than 
Siberian cold of the long lunar night. 
Gertrude may henceforth go where 
she pleases, and there is now not the 
slightest cause for any anxiety about 
her. This is one of the most curious 
results of our strange journey.” 

“In point of fact,” answered her de- 
lighted father, “I did notice that she 
seemed extraordinarily well. But may 
T look upon it as a radical cure, and take 
it for granted that damp or cold cli- 
mates will not in future be bad for 

er? 

“T tell you that the cure is beyond the 
shadow of a doubt,” replied the doctor. 
“Tt has so amazed me thai it would not 
take much to induce me to carry out a 
project I have in my head.” 

“What is it 1” 

“To establish a model hospital on the 
moon, as a kind of supplementary win- 
ter sanatorium !” 

“Be quiet ! Don’t say anything more 
about the moon ; you know it is to be a 
forbidden subject for the present,” said 
Kersain, hearing the major’s footstep 
outside. 

The gallant officer came to invite 
them to take their seats at the break- 
fast table. He was evidently bent on 
effacing the recollection of his previous 
abruptness by the exceeding courtesy of 
his present demeanour. He insisted on 
sending a fatigue party to fetch the 
parachute and the traveliers’ luggage 
from the place of descent, which they 
indicated to him as minutely as they | 
could. But when the English soldiers 
arrived at the spot, there was not a 
trace of luggage or parachute. The 
Arab brigands had passed by, beyond a 
doubt, and after several hours of vain 
research the fatigue party returned 
empty handed. 

t sunset Kersain proposed to re- 
sume his journey towards Cairo, and as 
the gunboat that had brought him so 
far was under orders to return to Khar- 
toum if possible, a nuggha, or flat boat, 
sometimes rowed and at other times 
drawn along by beasts of burden, was 
hired to take him first to Assouan, and 
thence in the direction of the Egyptian 
Delta. 

Of course Gertrude and Fatima, 
Mauny and Virgil, the baronet and 


Smith, and Doctor Briet, all accom- 
panied hi 

Major Wharton supplied his guests 
with all necessaries, and furnished them 
with a military escort, and free passes 
enough to take them anywhere. Our 
party descended the Nile therefore 
pretty- rapidly, and were as happy as 
might be expected of friends who tound 
themselves together once again after 
undergoing such trials and dangers. 

One evening before their arrival at 
Cairo, Norbert was on deck with Ker- 
sain and Gertrude. It was a soft, 
starry night. No sound was to be 
heard except the rhythmical cadence of 
the oars and the monotonous chant of 
the rowers on the broad expanse of the 
river, that stretched away across the 
plain until lost to sight in the distance. 
The moon had just risen in the east, 
and she seemed to look down tenderly 
on the audacious pioneer of science who 
had but so lately dared to snatch her 
from her siesta of centuries. 

But he now hesitated before a single 
word, a word which he had longed to 
say ever since he left Khartoum. Now 
was his opportunity, and Gertrude and 
her father both waited for him to speak 
out. At last, summoning up his courage, 
Norbert murmured in # voice full of 
emotion, 

“Consul, two months ago I asked you 
to give me your daughter. You were 
so good as to consent, provided I could 
find favour in her eyes. Mademoiselle 
Gertrude knows me better. now than 
she did then. We have passed two 
months together, through trials that 
test character ananistnkably: I, for my 
parts have formed, if possible, a far 

igher estimate than before of her 
courage, her intelligence, her heart, and 
may T venture to say, of her gracious- 
ness to myself. I must now ask in my 
turn whether I may not hope that she 
will one day make me happy ?” 

“TE you had asked it sooner, my 
dear fellow,” replied Kersain, affection- 
ately, “ you would have been out of sus- 

ense now. Know, then, that Gertrude 
loves por as much as she admires you, 
and she thinks with me that you will 
make the best of husbands, just as you 
are the bravest, the most generous, and 
the loyalest of men.” 

So saying, the consul put Gertrude’s 
hand in that of Norbert, and pressed 
them both to his fatherly heart. 

(To be concluded.) 


‘ 
Ws, I was fourteen my father, who 

had been ill and was then recovering, 
was advised to stay a month at some quiet 
farmhouse ; and as we were about breaking 


up at school, I, their only child, was to | 


accompany him and my mother. Our mid- 
summer holidays began then in June, and 
it was in that leafy month we started off to 
adelightful old farmhouse in Sussex. 

Mr and Mrs. Steadman, the farmer and 
his wife, the hay being all cut and made 
into fragrant new ricks, were going in the 
meantime to take the opportunity of visit- 
ing their daughter in London, leaving their 
son George to look after the farm. He was 
© oceupy two rooms, and we the rest of the 


MY ROBINSON CRUSOE ADVENTURE. 
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house, excepting, of course, those apart- | 
ments used by the farm-servants. 

My father soon felt the benetit of the pure | 
country air. It was a charmingly quaint 
many-gabled farmhouse, quite three cen- 
turies old, with all kinds of funny old nooks 
and corners in it; great oak beams ran 
across the ceilings, even in the best sitting- 
room, and the wide fireplaces were little 
rooms in themselves, with genuine Sussex 
iron dogs for the logs to burn on. There 
was a broad front staircase, and a narrow 
crooked back one, with a door at the bottom 
of it. London boy that I was, you may he 
sure I was never tired of rambling over the | 
old place. 


One day I got up into the big loft under 
the roof, and while feeling amongst the 
rafters in the hopes of finding a sparrow’s 
nest, I discovered an old brass-barrelled 
flint-and-steel pistol. Then I began won- 
dering how it came there; it must have 
been hid away for many a long year, as it 
was deeply embedded in dust. mac’ up 
a story about it,—how one of King Charles's 
eavaliers was hiding there from Cromwell, 
and being suddenly surprised by Parlia- 
mentary troopers, was captured before he 
could use the weapon, and there it had re- 
mained ever since. I took it down and 
showed it to Mr. George- ~‘‘ Measter Gearge” 
as his people called him—and delighted I 


TO 
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was when he told me that as I found it I 
might keep it. 

Mr. George was a fine, pleasant young 
fellow, about five-and-twenty, and we got 
on splendidly together. 1 used to go over 
the farm with him, see the cows milked and 
the pigs fed, and sometimes he would let me 
ride his horse, so_it was only natural that 
within a week I felt I knew everything 
about farming. 

He was the crack shot, too, of the local 
volunteer corps, and had carried off a good 
many prizes at different rifle contests, and 
in those days the prizes consisted more of 
tankards and cups than money, as at the 
present time. 

Now, these pri were rather ostenta- 
tiously displayed by his fond mother, ona 
table by the best sitting-room window, so 
that any one coming round to the garden 
entrance of the house might see them. I 
asked him if he was not afraid of thieves 
stealing them, but he laughed and said 
they had no thieves in those parts, There, 
as you will see presently, he was wrong. 

Then besides the farm there was the nice 
old-fashioned garden, and the orchard, and 
the fish-pond with the little island in the 
middle of it, with its big willow tree and 
shrubbery growing wild all over it. And 
this was my chief delight. I was not long 
before I resolved to take possession of this 
island, the monarch of al T surveyed—in 
become another Robinson Crusoe on a 
limited scale. 

The way to get on to my island w 
across a little rustic bridge, but this was 
too commonplace a manner for me ; in fact, 
T should liked to have blown it up with 
gunpowder, so as to make my desolate home 
more complete ; but as this no doubt would 
have been objected to, I simply ignored 
the structure, and got Mr. Georze to let me 
have an old oval mash-tub in which, after 
making it watertight, I fixed a seat by 
nailing a plank across it ; another plank I 
shaped into a paddle, and proud was T 
when I successfully lannched my craft and 
paddled round the island, being able by 
ducking very low to pass under the bridge. 

Here I could be as solitary as I wished. 
when [ wanted to be a desert islander, for 
iny island was right at the bottom of the 
long garden, between it and the orchard 
where the young apples were no bigeer 
than cherries, so no one could want to come 
and gather them. It is true here there was 
a padlocked gate at one corner leading out 
into a lane, but that was never used. 

Then I manufactured a small tent out of 
a piece of rick-cloth Mr. George gave me, 
and two clothes-props. The longest I cut 
in half for the uprights, the other I used as 
a cross-piece, over which I stretched the 
cloth, pozeed it down, and then I was 
sougly housed. This I pitched in the most. 
secluded part facing the orehard ; the bridge 
was on the garden side. Sometimes on 
warm, sunny afternoons I would lie beneath 
my tent, my trusty (unloaded) tlint-and- 
steel to my hand in case I should be/sur- 
prised by savages ; or I would of an even 
sit patiently in my mash-tub canoe with 
rod-and-line, hoping one of the three broad- 
backed old carp, who lazily dozed at the 
bottom of the clear water, would be tempted 
to try a little of my paste bait ; but they 
were too indolent for that, even when I 
bobbed it against their h < noses, 

But my great desire was to sleep all night 
on the island, and when my parents went 
up one day to London, and would not be 
back till the next, and the eveniny— 
a warm, lovely evening—came, I felt so 
tempted to camp out that I told Mr. George 
what I proposed to do that night. 

“You'll soon be tired of that, Master 
Charlie,” said he, smiling. 

“Oh, no, I shan't!” I replied, stoutly 
“T shall just take a blanket and your bi 
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stick, and be quite safe and snug enough in 
my tent.” 

“* Very well,” said he ; ‘but you know I 
can't leave the house-door open all night for 
you, so when you have had enough of it 
come round to my window and throw up a 
pebble, and I will come down and let you 
in.” This was in the garden, and he just 
turned to go in to his early supper when he 
stopped, Oh,” said he, ‘* but look here! 
Did your father tell you you might ?” 

«(fT don’t think he’d mind,” said I. 

“Then why didn’t you him?” Tdid 
not answer. ‘No, no, Master Charlie ; 
take my advice and sleep in bed to-night,” 
and he went in to supper. 

This was rather discouraging. As I 
strolled about the garden I wondered if 
my parents really would mind. I knew 
my mother would say I should catch my 
death of cold. Perhaps, thought 1, if they 
had been at home they would have let me. 
It was getting dark; there was no moon, 
but the stars began peeping out one by one. 
What a glorious summer night it was! 
Possibly it would be cold and wet  to- 
morrow, and I had set my mind on the 
adventure, too. 

“Oh, I don’t believe they would object,” 

I said to myself ; besides, I would tell them 
directly they returned. Yes, I would sleep 
on the island. So J went indoors, ran up- 
stairs, took a blanket off my bed, put my 
pistol in my pocket—I did not want Mr. 
xeorge to see that, as, not having any 
powder or bullets, he might think it foolish 
--and then went and asked him for his 
thick stick. 

“Then you've made up your mind to go, 
Master Charlie?” said he. 

“Oh, it will be all right,” I replied. 

“Well,” hesaid, ‘1 wouldn't go if I were 
you.” 

: But I made some evasive reply, and, 
taking his stick from the corner of the 
room, said * Good-night,” and ran off. 

“Throw some pebbles up at the window 
when you are tired of savage life!” he cried 
after me. 

When I got outside the house it was 
nearly dark, I hurried down the garden, 
went round to the other side of the pond, 
where my barque was moored, pushed off, 
landed on the island, and made my way 
tothe tent. I groped my way inside, and, 
rolling myself up in my blanket, prepared 
to go to sleep. But the novelty of the 
situation prevented me; still, it was jolly, 
and I began thinking of pirates, castaways, 
marooning, and—well, and then I thought. 
of Mr. George saying, ‘I wouldn't go if I 
were you,” and then { wished I had asked 
permission before my father and mother 
left for London, and once I was nearly 
jumping up and going indoors again, but 
somehow TL got back to the castaways and 
the rest, and when I was just beginning to 
doze the bell of the church clock, two miles 
off, struck eleven ; I could hear it distinctly 
enough in the still night air, and 1 was 
broad awake again. I should have been 
asleep quite an hour ago if I had been in 
bed ; it certainly was rather chilly, too, 
but I tugzed one blanket close round me 
and shut my eyes, determined to go to 
sleep. I lay thus, I suppose, for half an 
hour, when suddeuly I heard a kind of 
rustling noise. Rats! Thad never thought 
of them ; perhaps there were some here! I 
hate rats! No, I expect it is only one of 
the carp rising to the surface of the pond. 
It isn’t, though! It's footsteps coming up 
the garden--cautions footsteps | Oh, 1 sup- 
pose it’s only Mr. George coming to per- 
suade me to goin. If it is, I will. 

Throwing the blanket off me, I crawled 
out of the tent and began working my way 
to the bridge through the tangled shmbs, 
and had nearly got clear of them, when I 
saw something that made me stop, and my 


heart to beat; for, silently crossing the 
little bridge, were two figures carrying 2 
bundle between them. I went down on my 


knees and peered through the bushes. The 
figures came on the island and quietly lair 


their burden on the ground. 1t looked like 
something in a sack. 

“There; now yer satisfied, I s’pose.” 
said the taller of the two, in a low, discoi 
tented voice. ‘ Now, I s'pese youl yr. 
and get the cart; though why yer want. 
me to wait for yer on this blessed rats’ ne=t 
I dunno.” 

“ Don't L tell yer,” said the short figure, 
who appeared by his voice to be the oldest, 
in the same tone, ‘Don't I tell yer iv- 
safer here than at the gate, where anyon: 


he ‘edge. 
he whistle when 


are! 

“But why couldn’t we ‘ave the cart at 
the gate, all ‘andy; that’s wot I wants to 
know,” growled the long one. 

“Oh ah, ves, and let the patrol come 
along, kindly wait by it, and grab us when 
we gets out. No; its better in the cope 
among the beech-trees, Dick, till To goc~ 
and tetches it, which I'm agoin’ to do 
now.” 

And he disappeared ever the bridge, while 
the other sat down by his big bundle, 
grumbling in an undertone. 

1 must acknowledge 1 was frightened : 
there was no doubt about that. These 
mien were robbers, evidently. What had 
they been doing? Rebbing the house’ | 
must, at all risks, go and call up Mr. Georze. 
It was no use my attempting to make tor 
the bridge—the nearest way—for the man 
sat at the foot of it; so I began, w 
cautionsly as I ssibly could, to  ercep 
back through the Trnshiwood. I felt Liust 
hurry, but dared not do so. At length 1 
reached my mash-tub canoe, got quietly in 
and cautiously paddled to the other sid 
then, stealing olf to the garden hedge, ra 
along under it as swiftly as I could towar 
the house. Arriving there, I tried the 
house door, and found it bolted. They 
evidently had not broken in that way. 1 
was hurrying towards Mr. George's side ot 
the house, when, passing the sitting-room 
window, I noticed it was open, and, yes. 
all the prize cups and things had gone! I 
got into the room, turned the handle of the 
door; it was locked on the outside, so | 
jumped back into the garden, ran round 
the house, picked up a handful of earth, 
and threw it up at Ur George’s windo 
The next moment the young tarmer’s head 
appeared. 

‘Hallo, Master Charlie!” he 
soon tired of-—” 

“Hush!” I whispered, as loudly as I 
could. ‘Come down quickly, and let me 
in! Hurry!” 

“Why, what's the matter?” he asked, ax 
two minutes later he let me in. 

“Thieves!” 1 gasped, and briefly told 
him all I had seen. 

‘All right,” said he, “Tl run up and 
wake Pronger.” 

Pronger was one of the farm men who 
slept in the house. 

In a short time they both came down, 
and we were about starting off, when 
Pronger said, 

“Stay a bit, Measter Gearge.” 

He disappeared, and returned almost 
ammeatintely: with several yards of clothes 
ine. 

“* Mayhe we shall want it. 
ter Charlie, you carry it.” 

We sped ‘quickly ‘down the side of the 
hedge, and when ‘close to the island the 
two made a sudden rush over the little 


eried, 


Here, Meas- 
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bridge, I following them; and, before he 
was aware of it, they were upon the tall 
thief, and had him down. He struggled, 
and began toshout. Inamoment I thonght 
of my pistol, and, snatching it from my 


ld, 

“If you say a word I'll shoot you!” 

Master George saw the advantage. 

“No, Charlie, Ill do that,” said he. 
“Here, give it me. You run for your 
Wanket.” 

And he pressed the muzzle on to the 
fellow’s forehead. 

“You wouldn’t murder me, guv’nor!”” 
he said, hoarsely. 

“Silence!” said Mr. George. 

By the time I had got the blanket they 
had bound him securely. They then 
gagged him, aud muffled his head in the 
blanket. 


ee old proverb which says, ‘There are 
two ways of doing things—a right way, 
and a wrong way,” is, I think, singularly 
applicable to a great many boys who go in 
for keeping pets, especially to those who 
take up the hobby for a short time, and 
after the first excitement is over leave the 
oor animals to shift as best they can, 
and finally to pine away in unwholesome 
hutches, with Kittle or no light, plenty of 
draughts, and food utterly unsuited to their 
natural tastes. . 

With a great number of boys (always 
excepting the readers of the B. O. P., who 
have learnt wisdom) this neglect is, I am 
sory to say, only too frequent; and yet 
theyare the last to think that their poor 
xts died from any neglect of theirs, the 
are hinting of such a fact being enough to 
stir up their indignation, and bring down 
their wrath on your devoted head. 

Let me give two instances as illustrations. 
Iwas passing by a pretty house in Wilt- 
slire, a few months ago, when I saw, what 
appeared to be at first sight, a rough chest, 
iastened against the wall, and sheltered by 
asloping roof of tiles, On coming nearer, 
however, this structure turned out to be a 
tabbit-hutch, made of rough planks, about 
an inch thick, with a door which opened at 
the top, and no ventilation except from a 
small opening at the side, about four inches 
“juare, so strongly defended by small iron 
lars that it gave one the impression it was 
a prixon (as indeed it was), and that the 
inmates were tigers or wolves at the least. 
Now imagine a pair of poor rabbits cooped 
u in a den like this, with no ventilation, 
.» light, no drainage, lying on a filthy mass 
of bran, cabbage leaves, and meal, cleaned 
outabout once a weck, and then from the 
top. The town boy, however well-meaning 
he may be, is sometimes as bad as his 
country cousin, His hutch is generally 
phwed’at the back of the house, and con- 
‘its of a packing-case from the grocer’s, 
in the front with wire, and a 
wonlen door on leather hinges, the whole 
rin crowned with an old tea-tray to serve 
ix aroof. Now this style of hut is not so 
‘al in the summer, when the nights are 
varm, but in the winter, when the cutting 
rast winds blow, and the driving sleet pene- 
tratey every available nook and corner, it 
certainly is not the right sort of house for 
Your pets, 

Then, again, what protection is there 
against eats, rats, and other enemies ? 


There is no place to flee but to the back , 


weket, said, in as determined a voice as I | 


| 


“Now,” said Mr. George, ‘we'll leave | huge fist struck him on the head, and he 
him here for the present ; he’s quite safe. | fell. 


Come along.” 

We followed him to the gate at the 
corner of the orchard, and, crouching down, 
waited. 

Presently we heard the sound of wheels 


| coming nearer—nearer. Then they stopped 


on the other side. A low whistle, and a 
voice, which I recognised as that of the 
short robber. 

** Bother ’im; ’e can’t be asleep 

Then we heard him getting out of the 
cart. The gate slowly opened— 

“Dick, where are you?” said he. 

Again he whistled, and came a little way 


fo 


in; but Mr. George and Pronger did not let | 


him come far, for they both sprang at him. 
Although the shorter of the two thieves, he 
was certainly the stronger, and struggled 
and fought violently, till Pronger with his 


THE SQUIRREL. 


By C. SOMERVILLE WATSON. 


of the box, and be thankful if the cat’s 

w does nothing more than scratch out a 
ew lumps of hair, or perhaps tear half an 
ear off. Now imagine yourself in a similar 
cage with half a dozen wolves around you, 
growling and gnashing their white teeth, 
as they try to tear down the slender fencing 
which keeps you from their ravenous jaws. 
Hf you can do this you will then experience 
the same feelings that your poor rabbits 
undergo. Here, then, are two illustrations 
of the wrong way of keeping animals. Let 
us turn to the bright side of the picture and 
take a glance at the right way of making 
your pets happy and comfortable. 

I remember seeing a few years ago a 
collection of animals kept by a boy, which 
seemed to me the beau ideal of what a 
collection should be. At the end of an 
old-fashioned country garden was a stable 
covered with ivy and roses, and sheltered 
by lofty bushes of laurel and box. Out- 
side this building was a long shelf, on 
which stood numbers of hutches, well made, 
strong, and warm, while above were numer- 
ous cages suspended from the wall or 
resting on shelves, the whole presenting a 
pretty and picturesque appearance. 

A glance into these cages was still more 
cheering. The rabbits were busily munch- 
ing a succulent piece of fresh milk thistle 
hanging from a rack, or eating a wholesome 
meal of bran and oats from a trough as 
clean as soap and water could make it. 
The guinea pigs, basking in the warm sun 
on soft beds of straw and fern, gave vent to 
sleepy grunts expressive of approbation ; the 
hedgehog was fast asleep in his cozy nest, 
je the squirrels, rats and mice were en- 
joying themselves in their respective houses, 
galloping up and down the rough branches 
or climbing ropes, only pausing for a few 
minutes to take a drink of milk, or to pick 
a fresh berry from a bunch of hawthorn, 
which hung temptingly from the wires of 
the cage. 

Out of this numerous colony there was 
only one invalid, and that was an old white 
rat, a venerable patriarch who was suffering 
froma running sore in the hind-leg, and was 


| spending his time in the hospital, a@ warm 


roomy box, fitted with every convenience to 
suit the ailment of the patient. It was 


really a pleasure to watch the different | 


inmates of this menagerie, for they all 
seemed so happy and cheerful, and showed 
their appreciation of the kindness shown to 
them by their affection for their master. 
All knew him, from the least to the 


“More clothes-line!” cried the sturdy 
! Sussex man. 
This was promptly produced by me, and 
somehow they managed to bind him. 
“Now, Charlie,” cried Mr. George, “you 
know the way down to the village by the 
lane; jump into the cart, and drive fast to 
the police station—you can’t miss it—the 
only place with a lamp burning. It’s on the 
right-hand side. Bring both constables !” 
Away I drove down the dark lane, and 
soon after was driving back with the two 
policemen. To make a long story short, 
the fellows were in due course tried and 
sentenced to a long term of imprisonment. 
My father forgave me for camping out 
without leave; and Mr. George's prizes 
' were not afterwards exhibited at the sitting- 
room window. 


greatest, and even the guinea-pigs—which 
some would: have us believe are incapable 
of affection—seemed to show something 
akin to love, and eagerly crowded to the 
door when he approached, to be petted and 
stroked. 

This, I think, was the right way of doing 
things, and the secret of all this was very 
simple. Kindness was the ruling power, 
while the success lay in treating the 
animals as naturally as possible. All the 
hutches and cages were made to suit the 
animals, and not, as is frequently the case, 
the animals made to suit the cages; while 
the same care was shown in the choice and 
selection of the food and bedding for the 
different species. 

I purpose showing in this paper how 
animals, especially the wild ones of our 
fields, may safely housed and fed, and 
also to give a short description of the cages 
most suitable for the requirements of each 
individual. 

In a previous article on hedgehogs I men- 
tioned a fact which many boys would do 
well to follow—viz., that to keep animals 
properly rou must imitate nature as closely 
as possible. This is a sine qué non, and the 
great secret of success. 

First study the habits of the animal you 
intend to keep—its food, nest, home, and 
all about it—before you attempt to keep it 
in captivity. 

Take a squirrel, for instance. If you go 
to any bird-fancier’s you will generally sce 
a squirrel tearing round and round in a 
large wheel attached to its cage, till, half 
dead with giddiness, it crawls into a small 
box, and, curling itself up, sinks into a 
heavy, stunned sleep. 

Poor little fellow! Is this the way to 
make his prison life acceptable to him, or 
to make up for the leafy woods, where he 
was wont to gambol amid the branches of 
the forest trees plucking the hazels from 
the bushes, and when night came on to 
creep into his cozy nest of moss snugly 
built among the branches of some fine 
oak? 

The shopman will tell you that the 
squirrel is a restless animal, and must have 
exercise. True, but it must be natural 
exercise, and turning rounl in a wire 
wheel is not more beneficial to the squirrel 
than half an hour on the treadmill would 
benefit us. It is certainly exercise, and 
that of the most violent kind, but it is not 
climbing trees, or leaping from branch to 


branch; it is not natural exercise, and 
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here, again, we come to our original point — 
if you want to keep animals properly you 
must imitate nature. 

Now let us take a brief glance at the 
domestic life of the squirrel in his native 
woods, and then see how we can improve 
his cage so as to render captivity as little 
like captivity as it is possible to make it. 

The common squirrel is one of the 
prettiest of our wild animals, and may 
certainly rank as the most agile. 

It is a small animal, seldom exceeding 
fifteen inches fi the tip of the snout to 
the end of the tail. 

The fur is of a rich reddish brown above, 
but white underneath the belly ; the eves 
sre black and large, the limbs short but 
muscular, and furnished with strong nails, 
four on the fore feet and five on the hind 
Jeet. 

The ears are erect and tipped with long 
tufts of air, while the tail 1s covered with 
long silky fur. The tail occasionally does 
duty as a parachute when the animal 
Svinlies to take a tremendous leap, but 
usually when the squirrel is at rest it 
remains gracefully folded over the back 
and head, from which circumstance it 
derives it scientific name of ‘‘ Sciurus.” 

The squirrel is essentially a ‘tree 
dweller,” and builds its nest high up i 
the branches of some forest tree. his 
abode is wrought with considerable skill, 
and consists of moss, leaves, and twigs skil- 
fully interwoven and so tightly put together 
that the rain is unable to penetrate or the 
wind to dislodge it from its lofty perch. 

Squirrels breed early in the months of 
May or June, and generally have from four 
to five young ones, which, according to one 
authority, do not leave the parent nest for a 
year. The food of squirrels consists chiefly 
of fruit, young shoots, acorns, beech mast 
and nuts; and with the last named delicacy 
he shows his skill es a nut cracker to con- 
siderable advantage—taking the hard shell 
in his two front paws, and rapidly chiselling 
a hole throngh the firm covering; with his 
sharp little teeth he breaks off the shell in 
a few seconds, and then devours the kernel 
with the utmost relish ; while his bright 
black eyes look at you the whole time as if 
lie would say ‘Don’t you wish you could 
do that as easily as 1?” 

Like the dormouse, the squirrel makes 
provision for the winter by laying up several 
stores of food in different hiding places in 
and around the neighbourhood of the tree 
where he lives, and sometimes atmong the 
crevices of the roots. 

When young the squirrel is easily tamed, 
and proves a most affectionate and loving 
little pet. 

If you live in the country, and wish to 
add one of these agile little creatures to 
your collection, your best plan will be to go 
to some friendly gamekeeper and ask him 
to capture a young one for you—for the 
squirrel is essentially an inhabitant of the 
woods—so that, unless you can get perniis- 
sion to enter the preserves, your chance of 
catching one of these active tree-climbers 
will be small, for the animal is very shy, 
and seldom ventures far from its sylvan 
haunts. 

If you prefer to buy one, however, you 
have only to look in one of the advertising 
papers—the “Exchange and Mart,” for 
instance —and you will generally find 
several offered for sale at very reasonable 
prices. 

I bought a fine young specimen with a 
splendid tail only a few weeks ago, for 
2s. 4d. Be careful, however, in selecting a 
squirrel to choose a young one, for dis- 
honest dealers sometimes doctor up an old 
squirrel so cleverly that it is difficult to 
detect the fraud. An old squirrel is per- 
fectly useless as a pet, being uncertain in 
its temper aad vicious in its habits, while 


it occasionally indulges in certain squirrel 
proclivities amongst which biting is by no 


means rare. 

Having obtained a young healthy speci- 
men, the next. thing to consider is the kind 
of cage in which to contine your pet till he 
is sutticiently domesticated to be allowed t 
come out. 

A yery comfortable, and at the same 
time inexpensive, cage can be made ir. the 
following manner. 

Get a strong packing case—the larger the 
better—and after putting in & few nails 
here and there to make all secure, begin by 
taking out the lower piece of wood which 
forms part of the back, and fasten it again 
with two stout hinges to the wood above 
it, so as to make a long door running the 
whole length of the cage. 

Then get a small box, about a foot long 
and four inches deep, and fix it in the right 
hand top corner of the cage by means of 
brackets. Before the sleeping-room is set 
up, however, a circular hole, large enough 
to admit the body of the squirrel, should 
cut in the side facing the front of the cage. 

A piece of wood, the same size as the 
sleeping-room, should then be sawn from 
the roof immediately above it, and after- 
wards secured with small hinges, to serve as 
a door when the bedding has to be changed 
or the room cleaned out. 

A thick branch passing diagonally from 
one end of the cage to the other makes a 
capital staircase for the animal to ascend to 
its dormitory. 

The front of the cage may be covered 
with fine wire netting tightly stretched, 
and fastened down with tacks. 

If you wish to give a finished appearance 
to your work you can nail three strips of 
wood over the wire on the top and sides, 
whilst a thicker piece, about two inches 
broad, may be nailed neatly along the 
bottom to prevent the sawdust and other 
litter from falling out. This strip ought 
to be edged with a rim of tin, otherwise the 
animal—especially if recently caught—will 
soon gnaw through it, and thereby render 
it unsightly. 

When the cage is finished, cover the 
bottom with a thick coating of fresh deal 
sawdust, and also the floor of the dormitory ; 
then in the latter compartment make a bed 
of dried moss, hay, and fern-litter. This 
should be fairly mixed together and loosely 
thrown into the box. Jon’t trouble to 
make a nest; the squirrel will do all that 
for himself, and far better than you could. 

When the bed is finished put a deep 
saucer (a flower-pot saucer will do very 
well) full of fresh water in one corner of 
the cage, and a small vessel for food in the 
other corner, and your house will then be 
ready for the new tenant. 

I have kept a young squirrel in a cage 
similar to the one described fer some 
months, and the result has been most 
satisfactory. 

Food.—The first meal should be given 
about eight in the morning, immediately 
after the cage has been cleaned. 

See that the food trough is properly 
cleaned before the food is put in, and also 
that the water is changed at least once a 
day. 

A little bread-and-milk is a capital thing 
if your pet will take it (for squirrels are 
very fastidious in their tastes); but if not, 
substitute some pieces of plain biscuits 
with a piece of apple, and a dozen nuts. 
These viands will be eagerly consumed, 
especially the last named delicacy. 

ater on in the day a few more nuts may 
be given with a biscuit, and now and then 
a piece of lump sugar for a treat ; but you 
will have to use your discretion with 
regard to the number of meals, and limit 
them accordingly. 

Always m:ke it a point to call your pet 


by soine name before you give it its food, 
and you will be surprised to find how soon 
it will answer to your call, and how 
quickly it will come to the front, and take 
anut tom your hands. 

Be careful, however, to do everything 
very quietly. Nothing frightens or irritates 
animals more (especially new captures) than 
to bang the cage about when you clean it, 
or to push the food in as if you were feeding 
a tiger or some animal equally ferocious, 
which you expected to jump on you every 
minute. 

When your pet has got over its first alarm 
and begins to Heel at home in its new abode, 
you may occasionally allow it to roam about 
the room and scramble over the other cages. 
Don’t attempt to catch him, but leave the 
door of the box open, and put a few nuts 
near the entrance to tempt him home in 
case he should show any disinclination to 
return to his domicile. He will soon find 
his way about and come back when he is 
tired. 

In conclusion, remember that nothing can 
be done by harshness and cruelty— whereas 
there is no animal, however wild, which 
will not yield, sooner or later, to the great 
and magic power of kindness. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE COLONIAL GoRDON. 

The Gordon Memorial statue has been 
unveiled in Melbourne in the presence of 
7,000 or 8,000 people. Sir William Rovin- 
son performed the ceremony, and Major- 
General Downes, who was visiting ‘the 
colony as inspector of the Australian de- 
fences, made a capital speech eulogising 
the great qualities of the dead hero. Mr. 
Thornycrott's work was warmly admired. 
Although in its essential features the statue 
isa facsimile of that in Trafalgar Square, 
its pedestal is said to be much more ornate. 
The whole cost of the statue was £5,000. 
No less than 100,000 persons subscribed to 
the fund, which was raised two or three 
yews back. The great majority of the 
subscribers were children in the State 
schools, S meone conceived the happy 
idea of introducing into the school a lesson 
founded on Gordon’s life, and as the result 
the statue may be said to have been raised 
by the pence of the children. Surely, after 
such an example as this, the “ Boy’s Own ” 
Gordon Memorial will be ‘speedily com- 
pleted by our readers the world over ! 


THE GAMES OF GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS. 

The games which we played (says Mr. 
G. M. Wahl in the ‘Atlantic Monthly,” 
describing school life at a German “ yryvim- 
nasium”) were chiefly of the running 
order :—‘‘ In these the German boy seems 
to take greater delight than in any other. 
There was a variety of them, including one 
called Barre, which resembled somewhat 
the English hare-and-hound. Ball-plaving 
did‘not form a regular game. Bowling 
was another sport which we enjoyed very 
much. We had also a game ¥ 
swered almost the same purpose.:” Nine- 
pine were placed under a sort of high gal- 
lows, from which a ball was suspended by 
a rope. From a distance in front of the 
pins, this ball was thrown around a post so 


as to reach the pins in a circle. This 
arrangement did away with the greater 
expense an alley would have caused. We 


also derived great pleasure from hurling 
spears at an iron post with a helmet on the 
top, which, being movable and fastened to 
the t by hinges, fell back when struck 
in the centre. The spear was made of 
hard wood, about eight feet long and two 
inches thick, with an iron knob on the top.” 
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A STORY 


L 
RIGHT and hot and cloudless shone the 


mening sun upon the Straits of | feet with a 


THE PROKEN SWORD: 


By Davip KER, 


“T'm svre it can, your honour ; it's onl: 
just at the first that it’s really bad. Jack 
avis and I got up ‘bout sixty or seventy 
fard scramble, and then we 


‘ibraltar, lighting up the vast craggy | came toa sort o’ path that looked as if it 


ily 
— Res 

ie . 
iglty outline of Gibraltar Rock, and the 

'Y white houses that clustered at its base 
c\ong the edge of the blue sparkling sea, 
‘nl the green trees of the Alameda (public 
pomenade), and the smooth wide sweep of 
Aleciras Bay with its dainty little toy 
two, and the sunny hills of Andalusi 
leyond it, crowned with vines and olives 
tothe very summit. 

It lighted up too the white sails of half a 
den stately ships-of-war in the offing, 
whence Admiral Sir George Rooke and his 
English sailors were watching the great 
fortress that Ihad never been taken since 
itwas built ages ago. The British ships 
had already lain there for several days 
vithout any sign of an attack, and the 
Nanish soldiers laughed mockingly as they 
made taunting gestures at their enemies 
tom the unscalable cliffs above. 

“What say’st thou, Diego?” cried one 
to his comrade ; ‘‘ will not these English 
fls lie there till their ships rot before they 
can take Gibraltar?” 

“Let them try it,” rejoined the other: 
“they will find Spanish swords to meet 
them. This rock hath never felt the foot 
ofan imvader since Tarik and his Moors 
tok it a thousand years ago, and there was 
uo fortrees here then.” 

« Boast not so rashly, brothers,” said an 
oll soldier, shaking his grey head. ‘ Last 
tight I had a dream!” 

* Nothing wonderful in that,” retorted 


Tiego ; ‘* there is never a night when thou ; 


last not one !” 


‘I dreamed,” went on the veteran, with- . 


oat heeding him, “that these Englishmen 
opped down among us from the sky like 
sea birds that alight upon our cliffs and 
swept us before them as the storm sweeps 
the dust. 
lrothers, for it was on this very day that 
Tarik the Moor stormed this rock, and I 
lave heard it said that if ever another in- 
\aler shall set foot here upon that day Spain 
shall never win back Gibraltar again !’ 

So gloomily impressive were the old man’s 
tone and look that even the reckless soldiers 
felt awed in spite of themselves, but it was 
only for a moment. 

‘* Bah!” cried Diego, with a scornful 
lanzh ; ‘* when I see the flag of Spain torn 
“own from yonder cliff above us, then Iwill 
telieve that Gibraltar can be taken, and 
net till then!” 

But the bold Spaniards, brave though 
they were, might perhaps have been less 
confident a they could have overheard the 
talk that was going on at that very moment 
Imard the English admiral’s flagship be- 
ween Sir George Rooke himself and a 
sturdy gailor of his crew. 

“Then you really think it can be done, 
my man?” 


And that was an evil dream, ! 


of the African mountains and the ' might ha’ been made by goats or monkeys 


clambering up and down. We could see the 

track of it all the way up, and if it hadn’t 
| been for the chance of some o’ them Spanish 
chaps spyin’ us we'd ha’ got right up to the 
top, or my name ain’t Tom Hawkins !” 

“We'll try it, then,” said Sir George, 
with a gleam of stern joy in his deep grey 
‘ eyes; ‘‘and if you do the job, my lad, ['ll 
see that you don’t go unrewarded.” 


Il. 


THE silence and deadness of a buming 
Spanish noonday lay heavy upon earth 
and sky. Not a monkey frolicked amon; 
the rocks, not a bird fluttered overhead. 
Most of the Spanish soldiers were asleep, 
and the great yellow standard of Spain on 
the summit ot 
the warm dreamy air as if 1 were asleep 
too, 
But what were those dark figures that 
came crawling snakelike up the terrific 
| precipice which overhung the sea to the 
eastward on the outer side of the great 
rock? Had any one seen them he would 
scarcely have believed his own eyes, so im- 
possible did it seem that any mortal man 
could find footing upon that black frowning 
cliff, which towered up more than a thou- 
sand feet against the clear blue sky. But 
onward and upward went Tom Hawkins 
and his comrades, step by step, forcing 
their fingers into narrow crannies and 
planting their feet upon inch-points of 
rock, knowing all the while that if a single 
eye were to espy them from above they 
were all dead men. 

And now they were half way—and now 


highest ridge was plainly visible only a 
little way overhead, when suddenly a stone 
came clattering from above, just missing 
Tom Hawkins’ head ! 

The daring men clinched their teeth, and 
for a moment their hearts stood still. Had 
the Spaniards seen them? No, it was only 
a loose piece of rock which had suddenly 
given way and fallen crashing into the 
dizzy depths below. A few seconds more 
and they stood upon the summit of the 


tore down the banner of Spain amid a 
thundering shout of “‘ Hurrah for Old Eng- 
land!” 

“The English! the English!” cried a 

panic-stricken soldier, roused from his mid- 
day sleep by the British war-cry. 
! “My dream is true,” muttered old Manuel 
as he went down beneath the stroke of an 
English cutlass. 

“Stand to it for Spain, my children; 


we'll heat them yet!” shouted the brave 
| Spanish commandant, Don Rodrigo d’Agui- 


the cliff drooped lazily on | t i 8 
' hold of this here Spanish thing, and then 


they were three parts up—and now the : 


terrible cliff, while Tom Hawkins himself ; 
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OF THE SPANISH WARS. 


lar, rallying the dismayed soldiers and hew- 
ing with the strength of a giant at the 
advancing enemy. 

So gallantly did the Spaniards fight, that 
for a moment the rush of the assailants was 
completely checked, but just then a terrible 
uproar behind them told that the Englixh 
had entered the next gallery. Don Rodrigo 
shouted to his men to follow him, and with- 
out even waiting to see whether they did or 
no, flew toward the threatened spot. 

As he entered the gallery he stumbled 
over a heap of rubbish and fell forward upon 
his face, his sword flying out of his hand in 
the fall. Springing to Ais feet, he looked 
round for the trusty weapon, but it had dis- 
appeared into a deep cleft. The next mo- 
ment he found himself face to face with a- 

werful English seaman—Tom Hawkins 
himself, in fact—who had a cutlass in his 
hand and a silver-hilted Spanish sword 
tucked under his left arm like an um- 
brella. 

“Hullo, mate!” cried Tom ; ‘lost your 
sword, eh? Well, see here, I’ve got two 
swords and you've got none; so just catch 


we'll start fair!” 

D’Aguilar eyed him for a moment with a 
somewhat puzzled look, as if half suspecting 
a joke. 1en bowing as if acknowledging 
a compliment he grasped the proffered sword 
and the fight began.* 

Don Rodrigo was a splendid swordsman, 
and the sailor, strong as he was, found that 
he had met his match. Sparks flew from 
the whirring blades, and the rock-cut pas- 
sage echoed with the stamping and shouting 
of the combatants. 

All at once Tom’s cutlass (less perfectly 
tempered than the Spanish sword) snapped 
close to the hilt with a sharp crash, leavin; 
him defenceless. But before the Spania 
could strike Hawkins dashed the broken 
sword-hilt full in his face, and as D’Aguilar 
staggered beneath the stunning shock Tom 
sprang in and clutched him round the 
body. 

Don Rodrigo struggled like a lion, but 
the Englishman held him fast, and they 
rolled on the ground together, D’Aguilar 
undermost. Just then, a deafening cheer 
was heard, and a fresh body of English, 
sent ashore by Sir George on the other side 
of the Rock the moment he saw the Spanish 


| flag disappear from the highest ridge, came 


bursting in, overpowered all resistance, and 
made prisoners of the gallant commandant 
and his few surviving soldiers. 

That evening Sir George Rooke, having 
thanked and rewarded Tom Hawkins an 
his little band of heroes, invited Don Rod- 


| rigo to dine with him aboard the flagship ; 


and when dinner was over he sent the brave 
Spaniard ashore again, a free man, to tell 
his countrymen that even ‘ English here- 
tices” knew how to show courtesy to @ 
gallant foe. 


“ A fact. 
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CHAMPION ATHLETES OF THE YEAR. 


HROWING THE HAMMER produced a 
'y different result, the spectators being 
treated to the best throw on record. Mr. 
W. J. M. Barry is one of the best-built 
men of the day; he has a stature of Git. 4in., 
with every muscle proportionately de- 
veloped, and it was really a treat to see him 
take up his position, give the hammer just 
one turn, and send it flying 130ft., consider- 
ably the best thing ever done in a cham- 
pionship, even with the long handle and 
unlimited run allowed a few years ago. 
The hammer now has to be 4ft. over all, 
and. to weigh just 161b., and it has to be 
thrown from a 9ft. circle. The world’s 
professional record for hammer throwing is 
the 100ft. 3kin. thrown by D. C. Ross, at 
New York, in November, 1882; the British 
amateur record was J. S. Mitchell's 124ft. 
Sin., gained last year at Crewe, the same 
gentleman holding the world’s amateur 
record of 130ft., gained at New York last 
November, which Barry thus tied. 

Sir Richard Webster, whom we have 
quoted concerning the jumping competi-- 
tions, has also something to say regarding 
hammer-throwing, which may be worth the 
consideration of our readers. ‘* Of course, 
where the hammer is decided by such a 
magnificent throw as that of the Irish 
champion, Mr. Barry (one of the finest 
specimens of an athlete it has ever been 
my good fortune to meet), the question of 
measurement becomes of minor importance ; 
but if, as in many cases, the competition 
is close, and may have to be decided by 
inches, it is of extreme importance that 
the arrangements should be made so as to 
facilitate accuracy and expedition. Now 
that the competitors throw from a 9 ft. 
ring, all difficulty of measurement is re- 
moved, and I strongly advise that the 
arrangement which I suggested in writing 
to the committee of the Association some 
fifteen or more years ago should be adopted. 
The ground for a section next the ring 
should be well mown for a space of, say, 
between 100ft. and 140ft. Before the 
competition a series of quadrants of circles 
should be drawn, the centre being the 
centre of the ring, at a distance of either 
lft. or 2ft. apart. They can be struck 
without the least difficulty with an appa- 
ratus similar to an ordinary lawn-tennis 
marker, worked with a radius cord to the 
centre. These circles can be tested by the 
judges on the morning of the champion- 
ship. The result is obvious. The value of 
each throw can be ascertained instan- 
taneously, and its relative merit seen, as 
there is no necessity for measurement ex- 
cept for the purnee of testing the final 
result. I will undertake to say that the 
competition can be carried out in one-fifth 
of the time usually occupied, to the greater 
satisfaction of both spectators and com- 
petitors ; and now that the hammer-throw- 
ing has attained such a position, and has 
produced such magnificent performances, 
everything, in my opinion, should be done 
to make the competition as successful and 
popular as possible.” 

‘Three more events may as well be dealt 
with before we reach the flat-racing. 


The Seven Miles WALKING Race was 
won by W. Wheeler, of the Southampton 


PART II. 
Athletic Club, in 56 min. 293 sec. Th. 
world’s professional walking record is held 


by J. W. Raby, who at Lillie Bridge, ia 
1883, walked seven miles in 51 min. 4 sec., 
the British amateur record—and also the 
world’s amateur record—being held by H. 
Webster, of Knotty Ash, who did the dis- 
tance in 52 min. 34 sec. at Lillie Bridge, in 
1879, which excellent time, stranye to say, 
he accomplished, not in a race, but in a 
walk over. 


The STEEPLECHASE was won by T. 
White, of the Spartan Harriers, who simply 
ran away with it. There are no records 
kept for steeplechasing. The two miles 
was oyer a grass lap some 700 yards round, 
leading through the old orchard and in- 
eluding several hurdles, a big drop, and a 
water-jump. White's time on the journey 
was 1] min. 343 sec. 


The Hurpie Rack, of 120 yards in 10 
flizhts of 34 ft. high, was won by the closest 
possible shave, by C. W. Haward, of the 

London Athletic Club, in 163 sec. There 

is no professional record for hurdle racing. 
The world’s amateur record is held by 
A. A. Jordan, who at New York, in June, 
1886, covered the 120 yards in 154 sec. The 
British amateur record is the 16 see. cre- 
dited to C. N. Jackson, of Oxford Uni- 
versity, in November, 1865, a time which 
has often been reached, and which was first 
touched in last year’s championship meet- 
ing, by S. Joyce, of Cambridge University 
Athletic, who was only beaten by Haward 
by ae seemed to be the fraction of an 
inch, 

There are five flat-racing events at the 
championship meetings — the hundred 
yards, the quarter-mile, the half-mile, the 
mile, and the four miles—and three of 
these made this year’s meeting remarkable. 


Tne HUNDRED YARDS was won by E. 
H. Pelling, of the Ranelagh Harriers, 
whose portrait we have given in this 
volume, after a fine struggle with M. Billi- 
more, of the Finchley Harriers, who was 
only beaten by a yard. Pelling’s time was 
103? sec., which was slower than was 
thought, for the pace seemed to be terrific, 
and at most 10} was expected. The world’s 

rofessional record is 9j sec., gained by H. 

I. Johnson, at Cleveland, Ohio, in August, 
1886. All the amateur records are ‘‘evens,” 
that is, 10 sec. a time, frequently touched 
in fact and imagination! The British 10 
is generally given to A. Wharton for his 
performance at Stamford Bridge in the 
championship meeting of three years ago ; 
the American 10 being credited to L. E. 
Myers, among others. 


The QUARTER-MILE gave us a British 
amateur record; the winner was H. C. L. 
Tindall, of Cambridge University, who, as 
soon as he got into the winning straight, 
went sailing clear away, and won by eight 
yards in the splendid time of 484 sec. At 
400 yards his time was taken at 433, just a 
fortieth of a second in advance of the 
world’s record for that distance, held by 
L. E. Myers. The world’s professional 
record for the quarter has been held for the 


last sixteen years by R. Buttery, of Gates- 


head, who accomplished the . journey in 
48} sec., the world's amateur record beiny 
held by W. Baker, of Boston, Massa 
chusetts, who, in July, 1886, did the 440 
yards in 473 sec. 


THE HALF MILE produced the best time 
ever made in a championship. Again Tin 
dall was the hero, coming away from |i 
men at every stride, and winning by ad 
yards or more in 1 min. 56; sec. The 
world’s amateur record for the distance ix 
held by F. J. K. Cross, of Oxford Univer. 
sity, who scored 1 min. 54} sec. at Oxford 
in March, 1888; the world’s professional 
record of 1 min. 53} sec. has stood to the 
credit of F. Hewitt, of Sydney, New South 
Wales, for the last eighteen years. 


Tne MILE was won by J. Kibblewhite. 
of the Swindon Harriers, in the very mode- 
rate time of 4 min. 29% sec. A curious 
thing about the mile is, that at present all 
the records are held by one man, W. G. 
George, the amateur who turned profe:- 
sional in his last years on the running path. 
George holds the world’s professional recov 
with the 4 min. 12} sec., in which he ran 
the distance at Lillie Bridge on August 23rd, 
1886 ; he holds the British Amateur record, 
with the 4 min. 18} sec., in which he ran 
the distance at Birmingham on June 10th, 
1884; he holds the American Amateur re. 
cord with the 4 min. 21} sec., in which he 
ran the distance at New York on Novem 
ber 11th, 1882; and he still claims the be-t 
championship performance with his Bir- 
mingham record of 1884, 


THE Four MILES was won by Sydney 
Thomas, of the Ranelagh Harriers, who 
came in about fifty yards ahead of his men 
in the very fair time of 20 min. 31} sec., his 
best. opponent being Kibblewhite, who re 
tired after the first two miles, The world’s 
professional record is held by Peter Cannon, 
of Glasgow, who did the distance in 
19 min. 252 sec. on November 8 last year: 
the world’s amateur record being held by 
W. G. George for his 19 min. 39} sec. at 
Stamford Bridge on May 17, 1884. 


A word as to the Challenge Cups may be 
in place. The High Jump Cup we have 
alluded to, For the broad jump, pole jump. 
putting the weight, and throwing the hai: 
mer, there are no cups. The cup for the 
hundred yards was presented by Prince 
Hassan, of Eaypt and is of the value ot 
sixty guineas, he cup for the Hurdle~ 
was presented by Lord Southwell, and is 01 
the value of forty-five guineas. The cup 
for the quarter-mile was presented by Mr. 
Kenelm Digby, M.p., and is of the value ot 
forty-five guineas. The cup for the halt 
mile is of the same value ; it was presented 
by Mr. P. M. Thornton. The cup for the 
mile was presented by Mr. C. B. Lawes. 
and is of the value of fifty guineas. The 
cup for the steeplechase was presented by 
the Brothers Waddell, and is of the value 
of fifty guineas. For the four miles the eu 
was presented by the Earl of Jersey ; it ir 
worth sixty guineas. The cup for the 
walking race is worth thirty guineas; it 
was presented by Mr. J. G. Chambers. 

(THE END.) 
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THE WONDER CAVES OF THE WORLD. 


of cavernous limestone in Kentucky ; 
and in Edmondson county, where the 
Mammoth Cave is situated, there are over 
iour thousand sink-holes and five hundred 
open caverns. The Mammoth Cave was 
discovered in 1809. A hunter, Hutchins 
by name, pursued a bear that took refuge 
within it, and to his astonishment he found. 
himself in this underzronnd palace. Since 
his tine the roof has fallen in and cut off 
the way by which he entered, so that it 
forms & separate cave known as Dixon's 
Cave. The present entrance is half a mile 
away, near the inevitable hotel, the pro- 
prietor of which is the proprietor of the two 
thousand acres which the cave is supposed 
tocover. We say supposed, for as a matter 
of fact it covers much more, and the pro- 
prietor allows no survey to be made of his 
underzround treasure, so as to prevent, if 
possible, the owner of an adjoining Property 
trom finding another entrance, and steal- 
ing the cave. The cave was not an ex- 
peasive purchase. It cost forty dollars ; 
it is now worth a quarter of a million 
dollars ! 

In the war between Great Britain and 
the United States in 1812, when the Ame- 
ticans, wing to the blockade, were at their 
wit'send for saltpetre for gunpowder, the 
then proprietor of the cave worked it for 
that product ; and the first thing the visi- 
torsare shown in the cave are the ruts of 
cartwheels and hoofprints of oxen leading 
to the pumps, pipes, and large vats from 
vhich the nitre was taken in waggons that 
jurneyed all the way to the gunpowder 
works at Philadelphia. 

Many of the American caves were first 
wed as nitre factories. A strange story is 
told of one Baker, a follower of Daniel 
Kone, who, like many more, had to hunt 
for nitre to make his own gunpowder. In 
199, at Crooked Creek, he discovered a 
rave, and went out to return with his wife 
anl three children, and a supply of pine 
splinters, They went together into the 
cave for about five hundred yards, and then 
ly accident, the torch went out. For two 
‘ays and nights they wandered about in 
the darkness, without cither food or water, 
although within sound of a cataract they 
dare not approach. At last Mrs. Baker 
fond that one of the rocks was wet, and 
thought it must be from the mud on their 
moccasins they had brought in the day 
lefore, and climbing the rock they saw the 
light of day, and made their way out into 
the sunshine. 

The Mammoth Cave has over 220 ave- 
tues, and their united length amounts to 
close on 200 miles. From it 12,000,000 
cubic yards of limestone have been removed 
by the slow action of water. It is one of 
the most striking instances of the denuda- 
tion of limestone with which geologists are 
aquainted. The main road rons under 
wonderful natural arches and domes for six 
niles, like a deserted river-bed. Often in 
the gloom comes the loud ticking of the 
falling water as it drops into the Dasins it 
has worn for itself in the solid rock. There 
ia story of a blind boy who rambled about 
with his violin, In the cave he lost his 
way, and was found asleep by one of these 
lasins, which hus ever since been called 
Wandering Willie’s Spring. 

Every now and then the visitor comes 
Arross a monument to some celebrated man, 
to which it is the custom to add a stone as 
a tribute of respect, and to clear the path 
"in the walls no writing is permitted. If 
you wish to leave your name, you leave 
your card, and thousands of these cards 

ve accumulated from all parts of the 


ee are eight thousand square miles 


world. In one part of the cave a cottage 
hospital for consumptive patients was 
started in 1843; but the patients could not 
do without the sunshine, and the cottages 
are now in ruins. 

“A strangely beautiful transformation 
scene,” says Mr. Hovey, ‘is exhibited in the 
star chamber, a hall seventy feet wide, s 
feet high, and tive hundred feet long. 


The 
lofty ceiling is coated with black gypsum, 
studded with thousands of white spots, 
caused by the elilorescence of the sulphate 


of magnesia. Our guide asks us to sit 
down on a log bench by the wall, and 
then, collecting the lamps, vanishes behind 
a jutting rock, whence by adroit manipu- 
lations he throws shadows, flitting hke 
clouds across the starry vault. The effect 
is extremely fine, and the illusion is com- 
plete. One can easily persuade himself 


that the roof ix removed, and that he looks 
up from a deep valley into the real heavens. 


Good night!’ says Tom, ‘I will see you 
n in the morning.’ With this abrupt 
aking he plunges into a gorge, and we 
are in utter darkness. Even the blackest 
midnight in the upper world has from 
some quarter a few scattered rays, but here 
the gloom is without a gleam. In the ab- 
solute silence that ensues we hear the 
beating of our hearts. The painful sus- 
pense is at length broken by one of those 
stranye outbursts of laughter that come 
when least expected; and then we indig- 
nantly ask each other the meaning of this 
sudden desertion. But while we are roundly 
berating the guide's treachery, we see in 
the remote distance a faint glimmer, like 
the first streak of dawn. The light in- 
creases in volume till it tinges the tips of 
the rocks like tops of hills far away. 
horizon is bathed in rosy hues, and we are 
prepared to see the sun rise, when, all at 
once, the guide appears, swinging his clus- 
ter of lamps, and asking us how we like the 
performance. Loudly encored, he repeats 


the transformations ayain and again; star- ; 


light, moonlight, thunder-clouds, midnight, 
and daydawn—heralded by cock-crowing, 
the barking of dogs, lowing of cattle, and 
various other farmyard sounds — until, 
weary of an entertainment that long ago 
lost its novelty for him, he bids us resume 
our line of march.” 

All along the great tunnel, which aver- 
ages forty feet high and sixty feet wide, 
there are halls and alcoves of great beauty. 
Sometimes the roof is mottled, like a 
mackerel sky ; sometimes the ledges are 
whitened with drifts of native Epsom salts; 
sometimes under the slabs of stalagmite are 
the ashes and embers of the ancient tires 
lighted by the Indians and those who pre- 
ceded them; sometimes there are great 
groves of stalactites; sometimes reat 
masses of fallen rock, that seem to form a 
ruined city. In the gothic arcade there were 
found two Indian mummies, a woman and 
child, with fine fabrics and trinkets, evi- 
dently a formal cave burial. In the 
“chapel” of this gothic arcade there was 
once married a runaway bride, who had 
promised her mother she ‘would never 
marry a man on the face of the earth.” 
And she didn’t, for she married him here. 

In some places are dangerous abysses. 
The Side Saddle Pit goes down a hundred 
fect, like a quarry gaping by the path side. 
The Bottomless Pit goes down a hundred 
and seventy-five feet and more, and has to 
be crossed by a bridge. In Gorin’s Dome, 
the floor far below is covered with water 
an acre in area, ‘The perpendicular walls, 
rising out of sight, are draped with three 
immense stalagmitic curtains, one above 
another, whose folds, which seem to be 


The | 


loosely floating, are bordered with fringes 
rich and heavy. These hangings dight. 
with figures rare and fantastic, fit for Plu- 
tonian halls, were woven in Nature’s loom 
by crystal threads of running water.” 

And there are many other lakes and 
many rivers, all connected with Green 
River, as has been proved by throwing in 
chatf, which has always come to the surface 
at certain springs outside ; and when these 
springs are submerged by the river in flood, 
the waters rise in the cave. On Echo River 
in the cave, a fleet of boats is kept ; it is in 
places two hundred feet wide, and is navi- 
gable for three-quarters of a mile. In it 
are caught the fish which have left off eyes 
as being of no use to them, many of the fish 
having sightless eyes or protuberances, and 
furnishing the necessary links with their 
Telntions who have been more fortunate in 

e. 

The echoes, from which the river take: 
its name, are very fine, being distinct, pro- 
longed, and of varying intensity. Then 
there are Roaring River and Mystic River, 
and many others—the Styx, of course, 
amongst them. 

One of the most beautiful galleries is 
Cleveland’s Cabinet. ‘‘Move down the 
dazzling vista,” says the author from whom 
we have already quoted, and whose de- 
scriptions are so graphic it would be a pity to 
paraphrase them—‘‘ as if ina dream of Ely- 
sium— not for a few yards or rods, but tor 
two miles, All is virgin white, except here 
and there a little patch of grey limestone 
ora spot bronzed by some metallic stain, 
or, again, as we purposely vary the lovely 
monotony by burning coloured lights. Mid- 
way isa great cross overhead, formed by 
the natural grouping of stone rosettes. 
Floral clusters, bouquets, wreaths, and gar- 
lands embellish every foot of the ceiling and 
walls; while the very soil sparkles with 
trodden jewels. The pendulous fringes of 
the night-blooming cereus are rivalled by 
the snowy plumes that float from rifts. 
and crevices for ever safe from the withering 
glare of daylight.” 

In one distant part of the cave is the 
Maelstrom, which was first explored by a 
boy, the son of G. D. Prentice, the poct. 
The guides let him down by a rope. Down 
he sank, where man had never been before, 
swinging his lamp as he went. Half-way 
down he swung into a waterfall. Soon he 
was through the spray, and, lamp alight 
luckily, slowly was being lowered till he 
stood on solid rock 190 feet down. As he 
came up, he stopped at a niche, and, leaving 
the Tope, wandered off to explore a series of 
galleries and halls that opened out on to it. 
‘When he returned, the rope he had fastened 
to astalactite had got unhitched, and was 
dangling beyond his reach! Prentice did 
not faint. He took off the wires of his 
lamp, twisted them together into a_hook. 
fished back the rope, and signalled aloft to 
hoist away ! 

The next largest cave in America is the 
Wyandot Cave in Indiana. It is twenty- 
three miles in total length, In it is the Pillar 
of the Constitution, an enormous mass of 
alabaster, forty feet high and seventy-tive 
fect round, fluted from top to bottom. This 
pillar, which is two miles from the entrance, 
stands in the Senate Chamber, which is 
tichly decorated with stalactites. It is in- 
decd an antre vast—antre from antros, 
Greek for cave and Greek for breathing- 
place—owing to the constant draught be- 
tween the cavern and the outer air, when 
the temperature differs from that without. 
One of ike halls, the Council Room, is 700 
feet in cireumference and fifty feet high, an 
unbroken dome without a single supporting 
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column, And the hall when first broken | 
‘into by explorers was found to have two ! 
¢half-burnt torches in its walls, clearly | 
proving human presence before the fall of 
earth that had blocked its entrance. In 
another were found further traces of early 
man in piles of ashes and charcoal and flint 
‘chips, and hard stone hammers for making 
‘the tlint implements. 

One day a draught was found to issue 
from a hole low down in a wall. The hole | 
was enlarged from six inches till it was big 
-enough to allow a man to pass, and the first 
explorers through found themselves in many 
smiles of new caves! Taking the rate of de- 
position of the stalagmite which covered 
the entrance, a thousand years must have 
elapsed since a man had entered ; and yet 
-on the soft nitrous earth of the new territory 
were the moccasin tracks of a party of 
Indians! 

Not far from Wyandot Cave in Southern 
Indiana there is Sibert’s Cave, noted for its 
exquisite stalactites. But the most beauti- 
ful of the American caves, and one of the 
largest, is that at Luray, in West Virginia. 
A very fine cavern is this, with galleries 
and grottoes, and streams and lakes, and 
palaces and boudoirs, in every pattern of 
stony lacework and arch and pillar. An- 
other, but a much smaller cave, is Howe’s, 
in Schoharie County, New York, which is 
just under two miles long, though it claims 
to be twelve. Another, a smaller, but a 
more famous one by far, is the Judges’ 
Cave near Newhaven, in Connecticut, where 
the Colonel Whalley and Colonel Goffe, 
who signed Charles the First's death war- 
gant, took refuge in August, 1661, helped 
by their friend Richard Sperry, who lived a 
mile away. After a time the regicides 
found pursuit too close, and beat a retreat, 
to return, however, and, in 1664, to be 
found by Indians, and vanish into the un- 
Uknown. athe ee 


In the same State are the Simsbury 

Caverns, which in 1773 were turned into 
risons, and became quite a home of the 

horrors. We hear of the convicts revolting 
time after time, and having to be shot at 
and slashed at, and even smoked out of 
their hiding-places as if they were rats. A 
terrible story is that of the Newgate of 
Connecticut. 

Far away in Colorado a great cave was 
discovered in 1880. The boys at Colorado 
Springs formed an ‘‘ Exploring Society’ 
among themselves, and under their pastor, 
the Rev. R. T. Cross, went out to a cave in 
Williams’ Canyon asa trial trip. The owner 
of the cave, however, objected. ‘* Never 
mind!” said Mr. Cross. ‘Come along, 
boys, we'll go and find a cave of our own!” 
And before an hour had passed they had 
crept into a crevice in the base of Pike's 
Peak, and found one of the loveliest caverns 
known! The way to it is up a ravine. 
“The walls of the ravine are limestone 
rock, stained bright red and Indian yellow, 
standing lofty, vertical, and broken into a 
multitude of bastions, towers, pinnacles, 
and sweeping curved facades, whose rugged 
crests often tower hundreds of feet over- 
head against the violet sky. These upright 
walls face each other at their bases so closely 
that much of the way there is not room be- 
tween them for one waggon to pass another, 
and the track lies nearly always in the bed 
of the shallow, sparkling brook.” In this 
coloured limestone the cave has been cut, 
and the perpendicular character of the outer 
walls is well shown within. There are 
ledges and stairs, and hanging galleries, 
and narrow passages, and lofty halls with 
dripstone Villars, vertically ribbed as if 
made of boards set on end. One of these 
halls is four hundred feet long, and so high 
that no light has yet been strong enough to 
bring the roof into view! Over the ledges 
hang cascades of stalactite, and much of 


the usual stony lace and translucent mineral 
cambric, and on the floor are the usual 
cushions and carpets of stalagmite. 

The water, heavily charged with lime, 
drips from above, and, evaporating slightly 
as it drips, leaves the deposit of lime that 
in thin Tayers forms the icicle-like stalac- 
tite, and, dropping to the floor below, eva- 
porates slightly as it drops, and thus forms 
the stalagmite—for stalagmite is to stalac- 
tite as floor to ceiling, and differs not at all 
in composition. It is these substances 
which give the key to the cave’s formation. 
Large caves are always in limestone. Lime. 
stone is nearly always jointed—that is to 
say, split into blocks by narrow fissures, 

enerally at right angles to its beddiny. 
hrough these fissures the water that fall, 
on the surface finds its way down. The 
rain-water on its descent from the clouds 
becomes charged with carbonic acid ; as it 
passes down the jointing of the rock it dis- 
solves the limestone and carries it away in 
solution as bicarbonate of lime. The amount 
so carried away is enormous. If the mineral 
matter discharged yearly by the warm 
springs of Bath were gathered together it 
would form a column nine feet in diameter 
and a hundred and forty feet high. Cease- 
lessly is the process continued ; the water 
flows heavily freighted with spoil it has 
won from the limestone ; branches join the 
stream on all sides, every one doing its 
work, widening the joints and forming 
galleries, whose walls become in time so 
thin as to fall away and leave the wide 
chambers through which, as we have seen, 
men can wander for miles underground. At 
length the roof falls in, in places, and we 
get ‘‘sink-holes” and  ‘‘swallow-holes.” 
At last the roof falls in bodily, and instead 
of a cave we have a gorge, which in time 
opens out into the moulded valley. 


(To be continued.) 


Author of “ A Tussle with a Serpent," 


HERE are few things more dreadful than 
fire on board a ship at sea, particularly 
if there are women and children amongst 
sher passengers. We read of terrible scenes 
-sometimes, but fortunately they are less 
frequent than they used to be, owing to 
the better measures which are now taken 
‘40 prevent such occurrences, and to check a 
tire when one breaks out before it has time 
‘to gain the mastery. 

Large vessels are built in compartments, 
which can be shut off in a moment by water- 
tight iron doors, and this not only diminishes 

‘the danger of the ship sinking in case of col- 
Jision, but allows any one. of the compart- 
ments to be flooded with water if necessary 
cin the event of a fire being discovered in 
the hold. Then, every well-appointed ship 
vhas a regular fire-drill at least once a week. 
The fire-bell rings, and everyone on board, 
from the skipper down to the boys, no 
matter what he may be doing, runs at once 
te his ‘station "—that is, to the part of the 
ship and the exact duty which is assigned 
to him at the outset of the voyage—printed 
notices of these ‘‘stations” being commonly 
kept hung up in prominent places in all 
parts of the vessel. He remains at his 
station until he hears the gong heat, which 
would be the signal in the Teal disaster that 
the ship is to be abandoned ; then he makes 
his way on deck to the particular boat to 
which he has been allotted, and answers to 


A SHIP ON FIRE. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, 


his name in her muster-list, read over by 
the officer in charge of her. In this way 
the efticiency, not only of the men, but of 
all the apparatus which might be required 
in such an emergency, is duly tested ; for if 
this be not done, confusion arises from 
duties forgotten, and things are not at hand 
when they are wanted. 

You see, on board a ship, where there are 
so many and such a variety of things in a 
small space, every inch of room has to be 
made use of, and it naturally happens that 
things wanted most will lie on the surface, 
or, at any rate, where they are reached with 
the least trouble. The consequence is that, 
unless the movability of articles which are 
only brought out on rare occasions is made 
sure of, they are pretty certain to be found 
jammed or hampered when required all in 
a hurry, or perhaps useless—for everything 
wants a lot of “keeping” at sea. Many a 
smart, trim, well-found ship has discovered 
even her lifeboats to be hopelessly leaky 
when urgently needed, warped through 
never having been lowered into the water 
for months, or, it may be, years. A cask of 
fresh water ought always to be kept in 
every boat also. 

“ Accident Boat Stations” is another 
valuable drill, carried out in a similar way, 
to prove the ready manning and rapid 
lowering of boats, with all necessaries, in 
case of anyone falling overboard or other 


 Out-of-the-way Pete,” ete. 


assistance to be rendered. There is a capital 
kind of life-buoy, intended to be carried al 
the very stern of a ship, tied outside th 
rail. When the cry is raised of *‘ Mar 
overboard !” whoever happens to be neares! 
runs and unties the line with which this i: 
fastened—or more likely cuts it with hi 
knife—and the buoy drops into the sea. I 
consists, when unrolled by the fall, of at 
ordinary lifebelt, but attached to this by < 
line eight or ten feet in length is a float 
which displays a little flag on a pole, and : 
tin canister containing a compound whiel 
burns with a bright light directly it come 
in contact with the water, and continues t 
do so for an hour, the more it dips under th 
waves or the more wind and rain it gets th 
fiercer being the flame. The composition 
this is based on a fact which you probabi 
know already—that the metal potassiur 
has such a strong affinity for oxygen tha 
it seizes it wherever it is to be found ; an 
when this happens to be in a compound « 
hydrogen with oxygen, like water, so muc 
heat is given off by its sudden union wit 
the oxygen that the separated hydroge 
catches fire and burns. I dare say yc 
have all seen the experiment, if you hav 
not done it for yourselves, of dropping 

little bit of leathery-looking potassium in 
basin of water and ‘‘seeing it burn,” as 

usually said (though of course ‘*it ” do 
not burn at all). In the canister tl 
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potassium is mixed with other things, so 
as to keep up a@ goad light, and thus the 
ssition of the buoy is marked by night and 
day; and this not only serves to guide the 
nan to it if he can swim—for without the 
flag it might be invisible to him even by 
day at the distance of a dozen yards—but 
itindicates to those in the boat which 

w pick him up the situation where he fell— 
amuch more difficult matter to determine 
than you might suppose in the utter absence 
oi marks, even from the greater elevation of 
avessel’s deck or tops. 

Iwas in a ship on fire once, but happily 
there were no serious consequences. The 
weather was calm, and we were about four 
hundred miles west of the Azores, well in 
the usual track of ships, so that if we had 
had to take to the boats we should have 
had as much in our favour as ible. We 
agreed that we would extend in a broad 
line, each boat keeping the next just within 
signalling distance, so as to increase our 
chance of being picked up. But it did not 
come to this, though for nearly twelve hours 
the issue was very doubtful. The fire broke 
out amongst some bales of wool down in 
the hold forward, and owing to the great 
amount of cargo it was impossible for some 
time to discover the precise seat of it. We 
were crowded with passengers, male and 
iemale, but there was not the slightest 
panic or confusion. The captain was a 
grand old man, and inspired everybody with 
his own calm and confidence. When the 
fre was reported to him about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, he gave orders that the 
lell was not to be rung, and the word was 
simply passed from one to another as to 
vhat was to be done. Indeed, it was not 
until the watch below were piped up that 
anybody but those on deck knew what was 
wrong; and even then there was not half 
much fuss and excitement apparent as 
at an ordinary fire-drill, although dense 
volumes of smoke were by this time rush- 
ing up the fore-hatch. Meals went on as 
uual, and I insisted that a concert which 
had been announced for that evening in the 
nusie-saloon aft should be carried out. 
Several of the ladies (who, one and all, 
bhaved splendidly) sang, and so cool and 
collected was everyone, and so little nervous 
about the result, that some had their chess 
and draught-boards ready to take with 
them if they had to go in the boats. It 
was the dear old skipper’s quiet manner 
that did it, reflected al through the ship. 
Hewas a “brick” if ever there was one. 
It was not until he had been drawn u 

times insensible from the fore-hold 


that he would allow anyone else to 
down, in spite of entreaties which fe 
sternly repressed, for he was a rigid dis- 
ciplinarian. Eventually the fire was got 
under, when its locality was ascertained, 
by pumping the compartment full up to the 
lower deck. 

I have, however, seen two ships com- 
pletely destroyed by fire under very pecu- 
liar circumstances. I was going to say 
“burnt to the water's edge,” but that would 
not have been correct in the first instance, 
which occurred down in Devonshire when I 
was a very small boy indeed, just as far 
back as I can recollect. A fine barque- 
rigged vessel had just been built, and was 
to have been launched on the following 
day. A handsome craft she was as she lay 
on the slip in the shipbuilder’s yard, and 
one of unusual size to owe her origin to 
that small port, where plenty of schooners 
and brigantines were turned out, but rarely 
anything bigger or of more elaborate rig. 
I suppose you know all about the different 
kinds of vessels—sloop, one fore and aft 
rigged mast; schooner, two fore and aft; 
brigantine, one square or full-rigged mast 
(carrying yards—that is to say, always the 
foremast) and one fore and aft; brig, two 
square-rigged ; barque, two square and one 
fore and aft ; ship, three full-rigged, some- 
times four. But all these terms admit of 
rather different interpretation at times, and 
there are all sorts of compound rigs besides. 
The rig does not by any means always 
indicate even the comparative size of the 
vessels; about the West Indies you will 
often see big three-masted schooners, of 
more tonnage than many a ship. ‘They are 
Yankees, and trade with the southern 
States; and very smart boats they are, too. 
It is a very pretty sight to see them runnin; 
before the wind, eallin “wing and wing, 
that is, with one trysail set to one side and 
the other to the other, so as to offer a double 
surface to the breeze; but it wants some 
seamanship to do safely. On the other 
hand, I passed a four-masted_full-rigged 
ship one Christmas Day in the Pacific; she 
was not of the largest dimensions, but the 
canvas she carried was extraordinary. When 
I saw her she had three moonsails set—that 
would be (in her case) seven stories up, as 
it were. 

Well, this Devon barque was finished 
and polished,up from stem to stern till she 
shone like a new pin; all her beautiful 
cabin fittings and appointments were in 
order, for the launch was oing to be a 
magnificent affair. The little darghter of 
the Member of Parliament for the county 


was coming to break the bottle of wine 
over her bows and name her, and a lot of 
grand people were to be on board when she 
vlided down the slip into the harbour, 
lecked with flags, amidst the strains of the 
band and cheers of the assembled crowd. I 
had been down that day to see the pre- 
rations. The yard was already gay with 
unting and evergreens, and terraces of 
seats were erected in anticipation of throngs. 
of visitors--fhe completion of such a vessel 
was no small event in our little town. It 
was lovely summer weather, too, the height 
of the fashionable season at that part of the- 
coast, and the excitement was quite ab- 
sorbing. I was full of it, too, you may 
depend, for I was promised, if I was a good 
boy, that I should make one of the privi- 
leged party on board that would accompany 
her in her descent into the water the next. 
day. I think, though, that my chief 
interest centred in the figurehead, whicl» 
represented a kind of dragon. I have long- 
since forgotten the name of the ship, but 
was always addicted to things reptilian. 
This of course was now in its proper position 
under the bowsprit, gorgeous in green and 
gold and scarlet; but I had watched its 
progress from the earliest dawn of its 
shapeless head in the rude block of wood to 
the last touch cf paint on its spear-shaped 
tail. The carver was a surly little dwarf, 
who tolerated my speechless presence in his 
shed by the hour together. 

Alas! at ten o'clock that night I was. 
taken out of bed by my nurse and held up 
to the window to see the big fire, no doubt 
to prevent my being frightened by the red 
glare which lit up the room, and which, 
would certainly have woke me. I don't 
remember the cause of the fire; I don’t 
know whether it was discovered or not; but 
the ship was found to be burning at dusk, 
and in a few minutes was wrapped in flames 
beyond hope of rescue. And she burned 
right down to her keel as it lay on the 
stocks, and never tasted water at all. It 
was as much as the shipwrights could do te- 
save the valuable property in the yard 
around from destruction also; the tide was 
at its lowest spring-ebb, and although there 
were plenty of willing hands to pass the: 
buckets, the supply of water was slow 
owing to the distance along the uncovered’ 
beach. When I went down next day I saw 
the blackened remains of my poor dragom 
lying amidst the pitchy, smouldering ruin 
in the slipway, and cried bitterly. The 
loss of the ship, even the disappointment of 
the launching, wasn’t half so as that.. 
He and I Lad become such friends ! 


(To be continued.) 


A YOUNG friend, who keeps a. large collec- 
tion of various beasts, remarked to 
me the other day, ‘It must be rather jolly 
tobe able to dissect, and all that—then one 
‘ould find out what one’s things died of.” 

Though not elegantly expressed, his 
Meaning was plain. I remember seeing 
the same youth, at a much earlier age, un- 
‘tgoing punishment for the grave offence 
of | open a doll to see how the eyes 
Were made te open and shut. Whether this 
was an early stage of his present mania for 
‘xamining interiors I do not know, but 
lope some day to see the same young friend 
4 successful and intelligent doctor or sur- 
seu, for he is going the right way to 
ecome one. 

Perhaps the title of this article suggests 
' some of you a dreadful vision of the 
mangled remains of some bird or mouse you 
onee attempted to dissect. It was no fault 
of yours that you gave up in disgust ; your 


A SIMPLE DISSECTION. 


subject was probably far too difficult for a 
first attempt. I beg to propose to you a 
humbler one—the common cockroach—yet 
to make a neat dissection of even this sub- 
ject you must give your best attention, es- 
pecially those of you whose fingers are all 
thumbs. You must ‘first catch your cock- 
roach ”—you will not have to go far—and 
then actually make the dissection younell. 
Just to read this description will be of no 
use at all; you will not be able to under- 
stand my meaning without the creature be- 
fore your eyes. 

A table Vefore a window we must have, 
and, as we do not want to disgust Lucy or 
horrify Mary Jane, we will not make a 
parade of our cockroach’s interior in the sit- 
ting or dining-room. I give you warning, 
however, boys, that should Lucy also take 
scissors and forceps in hand she will manage 
better than you, and I hope you will think 
no less of her for that! 


| 2 
! must be loaded—that is, weighted—by fix- 


What tools are wanted? Not many. 
Get, at a shop where such things are sold, a 
pair of fine, very sharp dissecting scissors, a- 
scalpel, and a fine steel forceps. 1f you are 
not able to purchase these, the best fine 
scissors and sharpest penknife will be sub- 
stitutes, though clumsy ones. If you are 
the happy possessor of a neat little box 
packed with a set of scalpels and everything 
necessary, 80 much the better. Then you: 
must also buy, or make, a small dissecting, 
trough, for delicate dissections must gene- 
rally be done under water or in spirits. A 
square shallow tin pan will do, and you 
can easily get a piece of cork on which to 
pin out the object for dissection. This cork 


| ing to it a piece of sheet lead, which you 
| can beat over the edges of the cork. Them 
+ we shall want a few strong fine pins and 


large needles. The needles make most use- 
| ful little tools if you can manage to fix them 
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into little wood handles. We will not have 
anything else on the table except a duster 
and some clean water. 

Our cockroach is in this bottle of spirits. 
I am afraid he was not gently chluroformed 
out of existence. The cook probably 
dropped him, with many of his persecuted 
relations, into a pail of boiling water. 
Hlaita orientalis is his seientifie name, and 
a fine fellow he is for our purpose. We 
shall have to dissect him under spirit, as he 
has been in spirit already for some time, 
otherwise water would do very well; the 
spirit, however, makes our work easier. 

This other cockroach is not for dissection, 
but to show you the external difference be- 
tween the male and female. This is the 
male, with fine long wings—two pairs of 
them. The outside are horny and strong, 
culled tegmina ; the inside, which you can 
‘ntly untold, are transparent and veined. 
he female has very small horny wings, 
nd apparently no others. But if you look 
closely you iay perhaps be able to make 
ont, under the thick wings and on the sur- 
face of the body, what looks like a minute 
wing stuck down; it is, in fact, an unde- 
veloped wing. Besides this difference you 
will see that the female is a good deal 
ligeer and broader, and that her wings 
could not really be of much use in sup- 
porting her. 

We will take the male to dissect, but first 
you may like to know the names of these 
parts we can see without dissection. The 
Acad is plain enough, set on a distinct neck 
in the position of a horse’s head. Then the 
thorax, divided into three parts called the 
pro-thorax, meso-thorax, and meta-thorax. 
All the three pairs of lexs you see are 
joined to the thorax, and every joint of 
these legs has a different name. Then the 
ubdomen, in which you can count eleven 
divisions, called ‘‘ somites.” The two little 
tails at the extremity are called ‘cerci.” 
‘There is much more to be made out in the 
head, and if you are neat-handed you can 
wet all the parts of the mouth apart. Use 
a needle, and poke about a little to ex- 
amine them ; there is no need, of course, to 
keep the insect under spirit while you do 
this. The upper lip, or “labium,” is joined 
to the fore part of the head in front of the 
eves. If you cut it carefully away two very 
strong-toothed little mandibles will come 
away with it, one on each side. With this 
part removed you can see the under part, 
or “Jabium,” which looks very complicated. 
All the parts of it which you can see with 
the help of this pocket microscope, have 
«lifferent names. If any of you care to pre- 
pare slides for the microscope, this little 
apparatus makes a very good subject, and 
ix quite transparent. Drop it in spirit, and 
you can make the slide another day. Now 
notice the great compound eyes on the 
highest part of the head. These, too, are 
beautiful under the microscope, if you can 
manage to wash out the dark red colourin; 
matter from the back of the honeycomb 
cells. Notice, too, the long, many-jointed 
antenniy, so easily moved in any direction 
that the creature almost seems still alive. 

So much, then, for the exterior ; now for 
the interior. 

What do we expect to find? A digestive 
apparatus, a breathing or respiratory sys- 
tem, some kind of heart, perhaps, and a 
nervons system, all packed away under 
these brown plates of the thorax and abdo- 
men. 

We shall now require the tin, cork, and 
pins, and enough spirit poured into the tin 
to cover our cockroach when he will be 
pinned down on the cork. The fir: 
cess, Which you will be most sueces: 
if you hold the insect’s body gently in your 
fingers, is to cut a slit all up the back, 7.c., 
the upper side, to which the wings are 
attached, Cut straight through the brown 


plates, but try not to cut deep. The success 
of the whole dissection depends a ¢reat deal 
upon this slit. Having made a first snip at 
the extremity of the abdumen, catch hold 
with the hand or forceps, and with the 
scissors snip cautiously up the whole back. 
It the wings seem in your way, cut them 
off. These brown plates have to be re- 
moved, and this is not easy to do well. 
They are connected with the parts beneath 
by a thin tissue, which you must cut 
through. With the insect under spirit, 
eatch hold with the forceps of one edge of 
the slit you have already made, and yently 
scrape inside the brown plate so as to 
gradually peel it off. As you peel off cach 
ring, fasten the insect more firmly to the 
cork by sticking a pin through it. On no 
account stick pins right through the body, 
or our dissecting will come toanend. This 
operation finished, we have a confused- 
luoking white mass. There are some fine 


scope they are so curious 
and delicate, like yas-tubes lined with 
coiled wire, that you will soon know them 
from the little glands which carry off waste 
matter, some of which are also floating 
ahout louse. You will hardly be able to 
make out the heart, a narrow faint tube 
running all up the back, though it is quite 
plain in some insects, and in young cock- 
roaches may even be seen through the outer 
covering, before the latter has thickened, as 
we see it in these full-grown cockroaches. 

We shall now try to dissect out the ali- 
mentary canal, and find out what happens 
to our cockroach’s food from the time it 
enters its formidable mouth. This canal is 
a long tube, varying in thickness, from the 
mouth to the anus, Being considerably 
longer than the body of the cockroach, it is 
bent many times in its course. You cannot 
pall it out straight at once, but must manage 

yy cutting away fine tissue to extend it 
gradually. This will take you some time ; 
indeed, no process of dissection can be per- 
formed in a hurry. Do not despair it it 
breaks ; though not such a good dissection, 
you may still be able to make out a good 
deal. ; 

The upper end opens into the mouth, 
passing through the neck, and is called the 
ophagus,” It widens into a larger crop, 
which may be distended with food some- 
times. Then comes a small pear-shaped 
gizzard, which you will know ty its hard 
feeling when you press it gently. Cut open 
carefully, and the inside of the gizzard will 
surprise you. Here we have avery curious 
little arrangement for grinding up food—six 
hard brown teeth with soft little cushions 
between them. Then comes what we may 
call a stomach, with tubes attached, thick, 
and of unequal length, which serve as a 
liver. If you are careful in your dissection, 
you may be able to make out the two sali- 
vary glands, little branching white masses 
attached to tubes which open into the 
mouth. Below the stomach is the long in- 
testine, divided into three parts—the end 
part is the most distinct ; you will notice 
curious ridges along it. 

And now that we have pinned the ali- 
mentary canal to one side, we can see the 
nervous system. In the head is the brain, 
and joined to this brain is a system of white 
nerve-cords, running close down the whole 
length of the body. You can easily see 
these nerve - cords, with their knotted 
“ganglia,” at regular intervals. 

And even now we do not know half we 
might about the inside or outside of our 
cockroach. You will notice much yourself 


that we have not named. There are many 
books with large diagrams of our cock: 
roach’s parts, so worthy of study is he con 
sidered. With the help of these diagramt 
you will be able to make out a great deal 
more for yourselves. You might now take 
some other insect—a beetle, or blue-bottle 
fly, for instance. For the present we wil. 
wash up our trough and rub it bright, as 
well as the instruments we have used, only 
seeping the parts for our microscope in 8 
little bottle of spirits. 

I hope you will do some dissecting now 
on your own account, and perhaps one of 
you may some day add a new truth to the 
great science of Biology, which would be 
worth a great many hours of patient labour, 

A. K. M. 


——— 
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CACTUS GROWING FOR BOYS. 
(Continued from page 771.) 


THE fruit of the cactus is a berry. The berries are 
Never poisonous, Many are eaten by man, and a few, 
like E. Romeri and M. robusta, are little delicacies. All 
birds, not raptorial, feed upon them, and so help to 
scatter the seed—upon high cliffs, for instance, where 
the presence of the plant otherwise would be incx- 
plicable, as not one is provided either with a pappus 
sv as to be carried by the winds, or else with hooks or 
other appendages to have itself carried to a con- 
Benial seed-bed. 

Although of a tropical and subtropical habitat, a 
few ti voluntarily transgress their limit oI 
swerve on the one hand over into the plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska, and on the other into the 
Pampas of Patagonia ; but a guodly number of them 
are hardy enough to stand frost. Our whole 7 
catalogue, in fact, and those from the eminen: 
Arizona belong to this class, provided the plo 
stand dry. If my fate were to bring me once more ts 
England, I should decidedly experiment with the 
different species. Last winter was a terribly cold 
one here, twenty degrees of frost at one time, aid 
I canuot see on my collection rambles that any ot 
the species shows a diminution either in numbers 
or kind. 

Yo conclude my remarks with a few words about 
how to handle the cactus in domesticity, I will say that 
no plant is easier grown and kept healthy for le: 
years (some live hundreds of years) if one complics 
with the dictates of Nature. Take a strong porous 
pot, wash it out, cover drainhole, fill to one-fourth 
of its height with shards, grit, or pebbles to act ns 
adrain: then mix sharp river sand, well decomposed 
vegetable mould, aud dry pulverised loam (not 
ferruginous) in equal parts. In this plant your 
cactus firmly. Species with fibrous routs bear more 
mould, and those with a heart root more loam. De 
not water at once, half an hour's exposure to rain 
may be given to advantage; but in a moist atmo- 
sphere no diminution of bulk will be perceptible if 
no water at all be given. Assoon as the plaut shows 
signs of activity begin watering, say,once a werk. 
and increase slightly until the flowering is over, after 
which time go on gradually decreasing your libations, 
until, say, Ist of September, you bring a well 
hardened plant into winter quarters, During winter 
still more care is tobe taken in watering ; it should, 
in fact, only be resorted to if you keep the plants in 
a heated room or conservatory, aud then only in 
case actual shrinkage is observable. No matter how 
desiccated your nurslings may look towards sprin 
the first May shower against a sunny wall, or a fe 
days’ placing in a hotbed which has furnished its 
first crop, will transform everything in a twinkle. 
On the other hand, watch the point of contact of the 
plant with the ground carefully, for the rvots have a 
way of rotting at the least indiscretion without the 
plant apparcntly giving any signs of distress. In 
such a case take the plant out, pare with a sharp 
knife all decayed prrts off, sprinkle the wound with 
charcoal-dust, and let it He to dry for a couple of 
weeks ; then plant from an eighth to a whole inch 
deep, according to size of plant, into a fresh pot 
filled as described above, but with that difference 
that atop luyer of clean sand cf an inch from the 
uppermost stratum. Secure the patient with three 
title fess in position, aud do not meddle further 
with it 

‘The size of the pots must not he less than that a 
full inch of ground should be visible all round the 
plant. With the hardier sorts you attain a quicker 
growth and stronger specimens by plauting them 
during sttmmer in the open garden. Wind will not 
injure them, but beware of the drainage, and ot 
water in this case absolutely none will be wanted. 

And now, good-bye, I wish you could be with me 
to show you my collection in verandah and garden, 
and then to have aramble along the banks and hil} 
of the Federnales by evening to gather the nucleus ui 
a collection of your own, 


(THE END.) 
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KNIGHTS MOVE PUZZLES 


FOUR QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Problem No. 238. 
By P.G.L. F 


ULACK 


| 
‘ 


4 1 
> cc te f h | 


WHITE 6+4=10 pieces. 


IOb HOH * 


White to play, and mate in tliree (3) moves. 


SoLvTIons. 
PROBLEM No, 216.—1, B—Kt7, K-Q 2. 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 751.) 


2, B-B6, any. 3, B—K 6 (ch.), any. 
R—Q 8 mate. Solved by E. S. J. Crane. 


4, 


PROBLEM No. 217.--1, Kt—K 3, R—-R8 


(ora, b,c). 2, B—K B 6 (ch.), K moves. 
3, Kt mates.—(a) K—Q 5. 2, Kt—Kt 3 
(ch.), K moves. 3, Q mates-—(b) Kt—Kt 6. 


(to prevent Kt to Bsquare). 2, Q—QR8 
(ch.), either R or Kt takes Q. 3, either Kt 
to B sq. B 4, R5 or K 6, and 4, Kt mates. 
—If 1,—Kt from Kt 6 to Q 5. 2, Kt—B sq. 
ete. If 1,—B—Kt7. 2,Q «x QR (ch.). If 
Kt x QP. 2,Q—Q6, Kt—B3. 3, Q x Kt 
on B6; but if 2,-R—Q R3. 3, Kt—B sq. 

If 1,—P—R 5. 2, Kt—B sq., P—B 6. 
3, K x B—Ifl—Kt x KtP. 2, Q—B5. 
—lIf 1,—R—K sq., the composer takes the 
R with the B P, and makes a third Kt, but 
it is proper to employ only the men ap- 
pointed for the game, and play 2, B P takes 
KR becoming a KR or B. The Q threatens 
mate, therefore the K must take the Q, and | 
White plays 3, Kt—B sq., giving mate | 
next time at Q 2 or Kt. 3. 


ProBLEM No, 218.—1, Kt—B 8, K—Q 4. 
2, Kt—Q 7, five replies. 3, Kt—Kt 6 or 
Q—K 5 mate. Solved by E. 8. J. Crane. 


PROBLEM No. 219.—1, Q—Kt 4, Q x Q | 


| 2, Q—B 3 (ch.), K 


B+. 3. Q—B6 mate. 
—(c) P—Kt 5. 2, Kt x P (ch.), any. 3, 
Q—B 5 or Q 2 mate. Solved by E. S. J. 
Crane. 


PROBLEM No. 220.—1, K—Q 2, K—R8 
(or a,.6). 2, Q—Q R8, Por K moves. 3, 
Kt—B 2 or Q—R éq. mate.--(a@) K—B 8. 
2, Q—B 4 (ch.), K—Kt 8. 3, Q—Q B aq. 
mate.—(b) R-R8. 2, Q—Kt 8, any. 3, 
Q—Kt sq. mate. (The K must not move to 
K 2, because on the second move the P 
could become a Kt, and give double check, 
which would prevent White's double check). 
—bSolved by E. 5S. J. Crane. 


ProBLeEM No, 221.—1, P—K 7, B x P 
(ora). 2, Q—Q Kt sq., Kt--K 4 (or 0). 3, 
Q—K Kt sq., Kt—Kkt 3. 4, Q—R7, any. 
5, Kt mates.--(7) Kt—-B 3. 2, Qx Kt, and 
mates at Kt 7 (or R6),—(b) K—Kt 3. 3, 
Kt—R 4 (double ch.), K—Kt 4. 4, Q—B5. 
(or Kt 6) ch., K moves. 5,.Q (or Kt—Kt 2) 
mates, 
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PROBLEM No. 222.—1,Q—QR 8, K—K8, 
(ora). 2,Q—K 3, K—B8 (orb). 3, Q—K3, 
R or P moves. 4, Q—B 2 or K 2 (ch.), 
Kx Q mate.—(a) R-K 8. 2, Q x P (ch.), 
K—K8. 3, Q—K 2 (ch.), K x Q mate.— 
(b) K—Q 8. 3, Q—Q 3 (ch.), K moves. 4, 
Q—K 2 or B2(ch.), K x Q mate. 


Prop_eM No. 223.—1, B—R 6, P x Kt 
(or a, 6, ¢, d). 2, Q—B 6 (ch.), K—B5. 3, 
B—Q 5 mate.—(a) K x Kt at B6 2, 
Q—Q 2 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q x Kt or 
B—K 3 mate.—(b) PxB. 2, Kt—B sq., 
any. 3, Q—K 3, B 6 or Q 2 or Kt-K2 
mate.—(c) Kt—K 5. 2, Q—K 5 (ch.), 
KxKt. 3, Bx Kt mate.—(d) P—B3. 2, 
Kt_K 2 (ch.), Kx Kt. 3, Q—R 2 mate.— 
Solved by A. Wheeler and E. S. J. Crane. 


PROBLEM No. 224.-1, B—B 7, Kx R 
(ora). 2, K—B6any. 3, Kt or B mates 


accordingly.—(a) Kx P. 2, B—Kt 4 (ch.), 
K moves. 3, R or B mates, 


OS 


Correspondence. 


READER OF B, O. P.—Food for larks : German paste 
(Soddy's), bruised hemp, chopped egg and bread- 
crumb, a little minced meat, aud plenty of water. 


J. MATTHEWS.—We could not tell without seeing 
the rabbit. Are you feeding and bedding with 
care? 

A. H. GARMSTON.—There are many different reasons 
that may account for bad breath. Your friend 
should consult a doctor. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Grafting is a very simple operation, 
but should be seen done. One lesson will 
enough. 

8. H. N. LECALIN.—It is very cruel to keep the dog 
always on chain. Consult a vet. about his neck ; 
but, anyhow, give him freedom. 

FRANK.—1. No; a pony’s feet ought to be kept very 
clean, 2, The bicycle. 3 Yes; a fat bird will 
not sing. 

MENIQUE.—Messrs, W. Ti. Smith and Son, at the 
railway boukstalls, will supply you with’ foreign 
papers to order. We cannot recommend news- 
papers; you must chouse for yourself. 


F. 0. C.—The song was, we think, called ‘The Two- 
foot Rule.” It was written by Professor Rankiue. 
Another of the verses was: 


“ Some talk of millimeters, and some of kilograms, 
And some of deciliters to measure beer and drams; 
But I'm an English workman, too old to go to 

school, 
So, by pounds Tl eat, by quarts I'll drink, and 
work by my two-foot rule.” 


F. MERLON.—1. Merlon is a term in fortification 
meaning the space in the parapet between two 
embrasures, which is generally from 15 feet to 18 feet 
in length. 2. Scaling-ladders used to be made 
like parallel rulers, the flat staves moving about 
their pins, so as to easily shut up. 


WELL-WISHER.—The illustration to the article will 
give you the size of the sail. Step your mast a 
third from the bow. 


FRED. WHITE and T. H. Wrnn.—Get ‘The Book 
of the Rabbit,” just published by Upcott Gill, 170, 
Strand, London. 

A. J, WALTER.— Good bantame, well up in properties, 
about 7s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. a pair. 

WALTER STRANGE.—We know of nothing short of 
skinning to take out tattoo marks. Never mind. 


Exprcrant.—It {s simply from weakness. Take 
tincture of fron, ten drops Ina glass of water, thrice 
exercise, dumb-bells, and morning tub. Do 
not worry. 
—See answer to ‘‘ Expectant.” 
—It is nothing. Be a man. 


WATERFIELD and Uaoco.—Try adding a teaspoonful 
of alum to water in which you wash the hands, 
This may help to cure your clammy hands; but 
remove the cause by improving your constitution. 


J. G. W.—Put a little saffron in the canary's water 
when moulting. Feed well and protect from cold. 


PALEFACE.—Put the ten drops in u wineglassful of 
water and take it immediately after meals. 


Spa.—The ankles may come all right if you wear a 
rather tight-fitting boot with strong uppers; but 
all depends on your age, which you do not give. 
Touching the eoft corns daily with a drop or two 
of Fowler's Solution of Arsenic may cure them. 
Have a care ; it is poison. 

JACK and Others.—Cycling, riding, rowing, swim- 

bs—any or all to 


a 
regularly. 


AN OLD RFADER.—A book on Pets, published by 
Warne, and auother by Dean and Son, price 1s. 


Harry.—1. Rend your Bible and keep good company. 
2. Get good health. Health and courage are almost 
synonymous. 3, See answer to “Jack.” 


ANXIoUs.—Consult your own doctor; but if you 
value your life and health avoid so-called specialists. 
Take a cold bath and plenty of exercise. 


AD REM.—1. Yes; use Sanitas. 2. Walk straight 
pou ake dumb-bell exercise. Let the dumb-bells 
ight. 


C. 8.—See answer to “ An Old Reader.” 


Finny.—Change the water about the gold fish fre- 
queutly. Well wash a large handful of water- 
cresses with roots, and let them float and grow in 
he water. Ant's eggs, half a dozen a day for each 


H. S.—Yes; so-called singing mice. It is really 
some ailment that make them emit the noises. 


Srp LupaR.—1. A little ammonia rubbed on for gnat 
“stings.” 2, Dogs should not have too much 
meat, 


QUILL DRIVER.—Too serious. We cannot, asa rule, 
counsel self-doctoring. Consult a doctor. 


FRANCIS GrEY.—F. Warne and Son publish “ Home 
snd ‘Ferm Favourites.” Address, Bedford Street, 
ndon. 


B. L. H.—You might try a few ferns and foxgloves, 
but hardly anything will grow quite out of the sun 
and under trees, 


THE NursERY.—Wear easy shoes and paint the 
punlons thrice a week with strong tincture of 
8. 


Lover or B. O. P.—You should consult an eye 
doctor, and do so at once, 


G. ScupDING.—You must wear boots with soft up- 
pers, and a trifle large for you. 

NATURALIST.—After blowing the eggs—make a tiny 
hole at each end for this purpose—you may insert 
a little eau de Cologne in which a grain or two of 
corrosive sublimate to the ounce has been dissolved 
Remember the latter {s deadly poison. Hany 
camphor in the case. Messrs, Routledge publis) 
a book about birds and eggs. 


FRANK.—You can get almost anything you like by 
putting a sixpenny advertisement in ** Exchang: 
and Mart.” 


CaP-A-PTE.—Stay at school fortwo years more. Yes 
‘a fair living can be got at telegraph work ; but the 
competition is very great. 

HrpaEHoes.—Let the hedgehogs run about. Feed on 
bread-and-milk, morsels of raw meat, etc. 


HEN Fancrer.—Put plenty of old lime in your run— 
a grass run. Lots of green stuff. Spratt’s bone. 
dust can be obtained through any meal merchaut 


DEspaIR.—Keep up your heart; it will all come 
right. Trust your own doctor. 


P. T. CHUBB—You should communicate with the 
‘paper from which the table was quoted. At the 
same time your grievance is simply unintelligible. 
The times given were those of last year, as sent 
by the authorities of the school, and had nothing 
to do with those of past years. The object of the 
table was to show net what the school had done, 
but what they were doing. 


C. H.—St. Paul’s Cathedral measures 510 feet trom 
east to west, 282 feet between the north and south 
porticos, an4 100 feet at the west entrance. It ie 
2,292 feet round. The extreme height is 404 feet. 
that of the towers is 222 feet, that of the west 

iment 120 feet. The dome is 420 feet in circun- 
ference, and the ball is 6 feet in diameter. 


T. CHERRY.—1. There were so many antipopes that 
we do not know which you mean. At the time of 
the Avignon schism in 1378-1449 the antipopes 
were Clement ViI., Benedict x1., Gregory XII, 
Clement VIIt., and Felix v. But before these thero 
were at least thirty generally acknowled: ‘a2 
such. 2 No; the window-tax was i 
in 1851. It was first imposed in 1695, 


Price One Penny. 
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The Guitar Player. 
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A MIDDY AMONGST THE SLAVERS. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of ‘ Basit Woolecombe, Midshipman,” “The Adventures of a Midshipmite,” etc., etc. 


whole civilised world are turned in 

e direction of the Eastern coast of the 
vast African continent ; and people have 
really begun te realise to what an extent 
the iniquitous slave traffic is carried on im 
that distant part of the world, it may 
interest readers of the B. O. P. to hear a 
brief account of the doings of the heartless 
traders in human flesh, who drive a lucra- 
tive business by kidnapping and selling 
their helpless fellow-creatures, ruthlessly 
torn from their native villages in the great 
Dark Continent. 

Some few years ago I was a midshipman 
on board one of her Majesty’s ships on the 
East Indian station, and during a three 
years’ commission we were employed from 
time to time upon the East African and 
Arabian coasts, in the Red Sea, and at the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf, in intercepting 
and boarding the numerous fleet of dhows 
which we encountered making their way 
northwards under the influence of the 
strong south-west monsoon. I can, there- 
fore, speak with some authority upon the 
subject of the East African slave-trade and 
all its attendant horrors. 

This nefarious bartering for human flesh 
dates of course from a very far-back period, 
farther, indeed, than we have any cogni- 
sance of; but it received an enormous 
impetus in modern times from the almost 
total suppression of the slave-trade upon 
the West coast of Africa by the British 
eruisers. Upon the East coast our fleet 
was exceedingly weak, and quite unable to 
cope with any t expansion of the hate- 
fal trattie; and when in eonsequence of the 
diffieulty of safely shippin slaves from the 
West coast, the slave- alors turned their 
attention to the Eastern seaboard, every 
facility was afforded them for prosecuting 
their revolting and highly profitable trade. 

It must be remembered that, at the time 
I am speaking of, slavery had not been 
abolished in the United States, in Por- 
tugal, South America, or the Spanish 
settlements ; and, therefore, in addition to 
the ordinary traffic in slaves to Madagas- 
ear, the Portuguese African, colonies, 
Arabia, and the Persian Gulf, thee became 
suddenly developed an enormous trade 
around the Cape of Good Hope and west- 
ward across the Atlantic; and this was 
principally in the hands of American and 

jpanish traders, who usually disguised 
their vessels as whalers, and found little 
difficulty in eluding our numerically weak 
squadron in that part of the world. 

Subsequently, however, this inhuman 
traffic received its death-blow, as we all 
know ; and the great tide of slavery upon 
the East coast returned into the old 
northerly channel in the direction of Arabia 
and Persia. 


J at this time, when the eyes of the | 
tl 


With rapid bounds and strides the trade | 
expanded, in spite of the efforts of our | 


naval officers to suppress it, and at the 
time that I was serving on board my ship 
in these waters—which was before Sir 
Bartle Frere’s treaty with the Sultan of 
Zanzibar—no less than 25,000 slaves were 
annually exported from Zanzibar territory 
alone, bringing in the ruler of that country 
an income of at least £20,000 a year; for 
it was his custom to levy a poll-tax of 
about sixteen shillings on every slave sent 
out of his territory by the Arab slave- 
dealers. A vast number of these unhappy 
kidnap Africans were also sent away 
from the Portuguese settlemente of Quil- 


limane and Port Mozambique, which were 
veritable hotbeds of slavery—the latter 
port, indeed, always bore the reputation at 
that time of being the largest slave-mart 
upon the East coast, which is sayi a 
deal, dor that at Zanzibar (whic I 
ave uently seen) was genera! over- 
flowing with @ haman tide of wrutehed- 
ness and misery. 

A walk throu h this latter slave-market 
at a time when business was progressing, 
was enough, indeed, to sadden ven a mid: 
shipman, which is not an easy thing to do, 
as anyone can testify who has encountered 
the genus, either afloat or ashore ! 

ell do I remember my first visit to this 

tt human emporium, which was situated. 
almost under the shadow of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s palace—a huge barbaric struc- 
ture, from the battlements of which floated 
his Majesty’s blood-red , fit emblem of 
the cruelty being enacted beneath its 
flaunting folds. On the day in question I 
had been exploring the island on horse- 
back, in company with some of my brother- 
middies, the Bultan having lent us some of 
his own horses for the purpose. They 
were, of course, pure ‘Arabs, with plenty 
of fire and speed, but the saddles were so 
uncomfortable that the pleasure of the 
expedition was somewhat marred. Havin; 
returned our steeds to the Sultan’s ‘Arab 
grooms, we set off for the slave-market 
close by. It was a pitiable and degrading 
sight indeed! In a large square, dirty, 
and reeking with malodorous smells, we 
found a large number of slaves exposed for 
sale, some of them unable to stand upon 
their legs from sheer weakness and ex- 
haustion. Many, indeed, were simple 
skeletons, and all seemed plu in the 
lowest depths of misery and despair. It 
struck me as strange that the Arab dealers 
should, even from a commercial point of 
view, offer for sale such weak and emaci- 
ated creatures ; for the latter looked quite 
incapable of performing any manual work. 

The slaves were drawn up on one side of 
the square at the time of our entry, and a 
brisk competition was going on amongst 
the would-be purchasers, who in the most 
callous manner went about amongst the 
slaves, examining their limbs, eyes, teeth, 
etc., just as a farmer in England narrowly 
examines the points of a beast offered for 
sale in the market. The women were 
grouped together in a separate part of the 
square, ands were forced to undergo the 
same obnoxious treatment as the men; 
whilst the poor little ‘piccaninnies ”— 
some only four or five years old—huddled 
together in the middle of the square, their 
expression of dull hopeless misery being 
enough, one would have thought, to melt 
the hardest heart. 

It_may be as well to mention here that 
at the time of which I am writing, the 
cruisers of the British navy could not seize 
and condemn slavers in actual Zanzibar 
waters. This was owing to a treaty with 
the Sultan, which allowed that potentate 
to legalise slavery from his port of Quiloa, 
200 miles south of Zanzibar, to Lamoo, 


| 220 miles north. This was the utmost con- 


cession that we could obtain at that 
period ; and the consequence was that 
numerous dhows, heavily laden with 
human cargoes, used to sail with the 
greatest effrontery into Zanzibar harbour 
when we were lying at anchor there—the 
Arab captains knowing full well that we 
dare not touch them. On quitting Lamoo 


to sail further north in search of a mark 
for their human wares, the dhows were 1 
lo under the jurisdiction of the Sult: 
of Zanzibar, and it was open to our cruise 
to seize them if they could lay ham 
mn the wily craft. I need hardly a 
that the captains of the latter vesse 
ractised every artful ruse suggested | 
Briental ingenuity to escape capture ; ar 
mote often than not suecsed led. sy eter 
their purpose, as was and is clearly ev 
denced by the large number of slave-dhov 
which annually run the gauntlet of tl 
British cruisers, and successfully land the 
ill-gotten cargoes at the destined port. 
great number of these dhows, if ove 
hauled by a man-of-war, attempt to pa 
themselves off as legal traders. It is tn 
they are found to have a small cargo 
ivory, gum-copal, hides, or rice, on boar 
but they also have treble the number 
hands on board that are actually requir 
to work the vessel; and a number of wome 
and children, who are represented as tl 
wives and progeny of the crew. If tl 
naval officer who boards one of these su 
picious dhows, is accompanied by a trus 
worthy interpreter—which is usually tl 
case—these mendacious statements of tl 
Arabs are generally shown up in their tn 
light by the simple expedient of questioniz 
some of the more intelligent of these s 
called passengers. The bond slav 
dhows are simply crammed with hums 
beings, huddled together on temporai 
bamboo decks, and kept in a state of tl 
utmost filth and semi-starvation, which, 
need not say, results very often in son 
terrible epidemics breaking out among 
them during their prolonged and enforce 
voyage. On these occasions the po 
wretches die off like flies, and their bodi: 
are thrown overboard as food for the shark 

On one occasion we captured a slaver ¢ 
the Kooria Mooria Islands, and thoug 
when subsequently measured up, she on 
proved to be of forty-five tons burden, s! 
‘was crammed with nearly a hundred slave 
nearly all of whom were in a deplorab 
condition of emaciation, and in a state 
the most utter wretchedness that it 
Rossible to conceive human beings to h 

he delight of these r creatures whi 
they were transferred to our capacio 
upper deck, and liberally fed with abunda 
and wholesome food, will never pass fro 
my memory. By the time we had reach: 
Aden, where it was our duty to hand the 
over to the British consul—some to retu 
to their native country, and others to ent 
domestic service, as they chose to elect— 
was almost impossible to recognise t! 
sleek, happy, contented looking, merr 
laughing a ack folk, whom we had so late 
seen as the most forlorn and wretel: 
beings imaginable. The Arabs who co 
manded this dhow we landed upon the ari 
looking, deserted coast of Arabia, to mal 
their way as best they could to the neare 
coast town or village ; whilst, as we had 
quarter’s ammunition to expend, we mat 
use of the empty dhow as a target, a! 
peppered her unmercifully till her gre 
clumsy hull disappeared for ever benea 
the green waters of the Arabian Gulf. 

The principal season for conveying slav 
northward from the East African coast 
during the prevalence of the s.w. monsoa 
which blows pretty regularly from th 

uarter during the months of Apr 

lay, June, July, and August. It i 
therefore, at this period that the vess 
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of the East Indian fleet are specially on 
the alert to prevent the tratlic. As my 
readers will have gathered from the fore- 


going remarks, the Arabs are the principal | 


offenders, and the prime movers in every- 
thing connected with the slave-trade. Bar- 
tarous cruelty is shown to the poor helpless 
victims—a great proportion of whom are 
children—from first to last; and the num- 
Yer of lives lost, the amount of territory 
ravaged, and villages destroyed during the 
operations, are something almost beyond 
\elief, were the facts not authenticated by 
our best local authorities, and the cour- 
ageous, self-sacrificing missionaries. 

To give my readers an idea of how these 
slaves are obtained from the interior of the 
great Dark Continent, I cannot do better 
than quote an extract from some evidence 

iven before a Select Committee of the 

louse of Commons, on this very subject : 

“The slaves required, as well for the 
legal ag for the illegal traffic, are obtained 
from the interior of Africa. Formerly they 
could be procured from the countries bor- 
dering on the coast; but constant slave- 
maids have so depopulated those districts, 
that the slave-dealers are now forced to go 
far inland for their supplies. Year by year 
further tracts of county, are depopulated 
and laid waste, and at the present time it 
ischiefly from the neighbourhood of Lake 
Nyasea and beyond it that slaves are ob- 
tained. The persons by whom this traffic 
is carried on are, for the most part, Arabs, 
subjects of the Sultan of Zanzibar. These 
slave-dealers start for the interior well- 
armed, and provided with articles for the 
barter of slaves, such as beads and cotton 


cloth. On arriving at the scene of their 
operations, they incite and sometimes help 
the natives of one tribe to make war upon 
another. ‘Their assistance almost inva- 
riably secures victory to the side which they 
support, and the captives become their 
property, either by right or by purchase, 
the price in the latter case being only a few 
wards of cotton cloth. In the course of 
these operations thousands are killed, or 
die subsequently of their wounds, or of 
starvation; villages are burnt, and the 
women and children carried away as slaves. 

“The complete depopulation of the 
country between the coast and the present 
field of the slave-dealers’ operations attests 
the fearful character of these raids. Hav- 
ing, by these and other means, obtained a 
aufficient number of slaves to allow for the 
heavy losses on the road, the slave-dealers 
start with them for the coast. The horrors 
attending this long journey have been fully 
descri! by Dr. Livingstone and others. 
The slaves are marched in gangs, the males 
with their necks yoked in heavy forked 
sticks, which at night are fastened to the 
ground, or lashed together, so as to make 
escape impossible. The women and chil- 
dren are bound with thongs. Any attempt 
at escape, or to untie their bonds, or any 


wavering or logging on the journey, has 
but ee punishment —immediate death. 
The sick are left behind, and the route of a 
slave-caravan can be tracked by the dying 
and the dead. 

“‘The Arabs only value these F crea- 
tures at the price which they will fetch in 
the market ; and if they are not likely to 
pay the cost of their conveyance, they are 


quickly got tid of. The result is that a 
large number of the slaves die, or are 
murdered on the journey ; and the survivors 
arrive at their destination in a state of the 
greatest misery and emaciation.” 

Such is a brief outline of the way the 
slave-trade is conducted; and very un- 
pleasant reading it is, especially when we 
consider that the nefarious traffic might 
by this time have been almost who 
abolished if we had used the energetic 
means necessary for its suppression. We 
ought to have obtained a settlement upon 
the coast, like Darra-Salaam—which Tas 
an excellent harbour, and rejoices in a 
fairly good climate—and made it a centre 
of operations and a depét for released 
slaves, at the same time trebling the fleet 
for the purpose of blockading the coast and 
intercepting suspicious vessels. Now the 
Germans have stepped in and taken the 
work out of our hands; but I do not think 
they care very much whether the slave- 
trade goes on or not, their foremost idea 
being commercial advantage and not phi- 
lanthropy. Our English missiowaries have 
done, and are doing, an immense amount 
of gcod in Central Africa in the way of 
suppressing the hideous traffic in slaves; 
and our naval officers and brave blue- 
jackets have done all that they could to 
second their efforts upon blue water, many 
having lost their lives whilst en, upon 
their dangerous duties ; but is of no 
avail when the fleet is numerically far too 
weak and therefore unable to cepe reso- 
lutely with the evil by closely blockading 
and patrolling the vast coast-line. 

(To be continued.) 


MARVELLOUS CONQUEST: 


A STORY OF THE BAYOUDA. 


By A. LAuRIE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—AVENUE DE L’OBSERVATOIRE. 


\TeaRLY a year had It was 
1\ now February. e gas was just 
being lighted in the streets of Paris one 
evening, as a cabriolet set Doctor Briet 
down at the door of a house in the 
Avenue de 1’Observatvire. uickly 
mounting two flights of stairs, the doc- 
tor was respectfully welcomed on the 
landing by the correctest of valets, who 
was no ‘other than our old friend Virgil, 
ae faultlesaly attired in a sober livery 
al a 


“They are all there, sir,” he said, 
uwhering the doctor into an elegant 
drawing-room, in which sat M. Kersain, 
reading the paper by the fire, while 


Madame Mauny worked by the lamp- 
light, and Norbert walked about the 
room. 


“What do you think they have the 
audacity to say?” exclaimed Doctor 
ret, as he rushed into the room. 
- That my Selenite manuscript is Ethio- 
pian ! 

“Who says so?” asked Norbert and 
Gertrude, with one accord. 

“The Academy of Inscriptions, for- 
sooth! It appears that the ancient 
kings of Ethiopia were in the habit of 
writing their decrees on amianthus, 
and, strange to say, they were also 
accustomed” to express their ideas by 
ideographic drawings. These are held 
to be conclusive proofs, and I was 


almost treated like an impostor when I 
persisted that I had brought the docu- 
ment from the moon.” 

“What about us, then!” cried Ger- 
trude. “We are no better treated, for 
the Observatoire will not believe a word 
Norbert says. They declare they must 
have seen it if the moon really de- 
scended twice into our orbit. Now itis 
quite certain that at that very time the 
sky was so overcast for several days 
that all astronomical observations were 
impossible. It is equally certain that 
these clouds were due to the near 
approach of the moon, and also that 
there were tremendous storms and ex- 
ceedingly high tides every where during 
those few days that were equally unex- 

ected and inexplicable. ‘© matter ! 

[hey won't accept the only possible and 


simple solution which we offer them, | 


but persist in treating all we say about 

the journey as purely imaginary !” 
Still fresh from his own fight with 

the Académie, her uncle listened to her 


erly. 

“OL now,” he said, “ that they all look 
upon our journey as a fiction of the 
imagination. But this is something 
still more exasperating, and enough to 
make any man angry. The idea that 
they should dare to insist that the Se- 
lenite document which you saw me take 
from the hand of a lunar Titan is 


nothing more than an tian 
rus! Perhaps you don't Finderstand 
how monstrous it is. It beats the dis- 
putes of the astronomers, for, after all, 
astronomy is an exact science, and one 
can understand, strictly speaking, that 
a professor might hesitate to bel‘eve ina 
B enomenon that he has not seen with 
is own eyes. Oh! you needn't laugh ; 
if I were an astronomer I know I shou 
be very much on my guard, and should 
think twice before Believing any one 


who said, ‘I come from the moon /*’ But 
it is quite another matter with rd 
to epigraphy. How on earth could one 


‘ound a Selenite document, which of 
its kind is absolutely unique, with such 
a vulgar, common, well-known thing as 
an Ethiopian papyrus ?” 

“Well, well, unele!” said Madame 
Mauny, laughing heartily, “we ought 
not to be surprised at anything, when 
those who ought to be the first te believe 
us are just as incredulous as the rest.” 

“My daughter means me, I know!” 
cried M. Kersain, throwing down his 
newspaper. “I really must own that 
although at first I was inelined to be- 
lieve your story, I could not help seeing 
its absurdity on reflection, and I cannot 
but think you were simply the victims 
of an illusion.” 

* “Yes,” said the doctor disdain- 
fully; “an illusion that came upon 
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seven or eight or eleven persons simul- 
taneously ! 1!” 

“Why not?” 

“T understand what you mean. You 
are going to treat us to the theory of 
Marotte, the doctor of the lunatic 
asylum, who maintains that we are 
under an hallucination ! We left Khar- 
toum just when it was surrounded by 
the Mahdi’s troops. 
hands, were so cruelly treated that it 


We fell into his | 


“So that according to you, we are all 
simply sleepwalkers 1” 

“Simply.” 

“Well ! how about my Selenite docu- 
ment, then?” cried the doctor trium- 
phantly ; “did I dream that too?” 

““No. But that may be merely an 
accessory, made use of by the dwarf to 
confirm you in your illusion.” 

“ Have you said all you have to say ?” 
asked the doctor. 


*Oh! you needn't laugh.” 


turned our heads, and all seven, by a 
strange contagion, adopted Mauny’s 
illusion, he having long had a mania 
for marvels! It all sounds very pretty ! 
But I must inform you that Marotte 
himself is suspected of having ‘a bee in 
his bonnet.’ This is not the first time 
we have heard of his theory. He served 
it up to us after the events of 1870-71. 
He is quite ready to ascribe all the facts 
of history, ancient, modern, or contem- 
poraneous, to a succession of hallucina- 
tions.” 

“There is no need for all this heat, 
my dear Briet, for J have no faith in 
Marotte’s theory. I have one of my 
own.” 

“Let us hear your theory, O most 
s:‘pient consul !” 

“My theory is that you are not at all 
mod,” repeated M. Kersain. “ Only ?— 

© Ah! let us know the on/y.” 

“Only you fell into the hands of 
that accursed dwarf of Rhadameh, the 
greatest charlatan and most cunning 
magician on the face of the earth. He, 
knowing the project that had brought 
Monsieur Mauny to the Soudan, and 
knowing how, more or less, you were 
all bitten with the same mania, amused 
himself, for some unknown end of his 
own, in making you believe that it had 
happened.” 

“And how did manage that, 
pray t” 

“Something after this fashion. He 
hypnotized you, and then suggested this 
story to you. Or else he recounted it 
to you after placing you under the in- 


he 


fluence of haschich or some other drug.” | 


“Aq 

“Then,” resumed the doctor, rising, 
and walking straight on M. Kersain, as 
if he intended to crush him by the force 
of his argument, “then be so good as to 
explain to me how it happens that Vir- 
gil, the baronet, and his servant, who 
were not with us when we fell into the 
hands of Kaddour, are all under the same 
illusion.” 

“Just simply because when the 
dwarf made you prisoners, he took 

ossession of the Peak of Tehbali, where 
he found Virgil and the baronet, and 
his faithful Smith. It was easy for him 
to subject them to the same treatment 
as yourselves.” 

“But what about the parachute?” 

“No trace of it can be found.” 

The doctor took two or three turns in 
the drawing-room, nursing his wrath ; 
then standing still again in front of his 
brother-in-law, he exclaimed,— 

“Ttis of no use arguing with you. But 
if I had not left my geological speci- 
mens on the table in my room, at 
present on the moon, you would soon 
see!” 

“The speciniens prove no more than 


| the papyrus,” said Norbert, laughing ; 


“they have a great analogy with terres- 
trial rocks.” 

“Well! so you have gone over to the 
enemy !” cried the doctor. “That puts 
the finishing touch to our case !” 

“T have not given it up at all,” 
answered Norbert, merrily. “I am only 
trying to sift and understand our 
opponents’ arguments. I don’t mind 
their opposition a bit, for before very 


long I shall be able to silence them 
with the irrefragable proof drawn from 
my lunar observations. For the 
present I am quite satisfied with the 
confidence of my shareholders, which is. 


very touching under the circum- 
stances.” 
“How? Do they believe in our 


journey, then?” 

“Tf they didn’t, I should no longer he 
able to term them my shareholders !’ 
answered Norbert laughing ; “but as 
they gave their money to forward our 
experiment, they are quite willing to 
accept the latter in its entirety, such 
asit was. They have, moreover, formally 
congratulated me, and have unani- 
mously voted funds to reconstitute the 
original capital, and enable us to re- 
sume operations whenever it shall be 
feasible.” 

“Well, if you ever go to the moon 
again, let me be of the party !” cried 
the doctor. “I really must succeed in 
proving—” 

“Alas!” replied Norbert. ‘‘ I fear it 
will not be an easy matter for a long 
time to come. Besides the fact that it 
will not be easy to tind a mountain as 
rich in magnetic pyrites as the Peak of 
Tehbali, I fear ic will be still more 
difficult to come across a country con- 
taining in itself all the condjtions of 
success, like the Soudan. It will be 
long before that land will be open to 
Europeans again.” 

“Look here,” said M. Kersain, “I 
wish we could all agree not to mention 
this subject again. It will end by 
spoiling our tempers, and upsetting us 
altogether. One would really think we 
had nothing else to talk about. Even 
that little Fatima cannot open her 
mouth without constantly _ saying, 
‘When I was in the moon” She and 
Virgil have never finished talking of 
their so-called selenite experiences !” 

“Only one word more,” cried the 
doctor. “Have you heard any recent 
news of Sir Bucephalus ?” 

“Yes! most excellent news. He i: 
hoping to come to Paris soon for a fort: 
night. Do you know what has hap. 
pened to him in connexion with the 
unar expedition ?” 

“What dreadful news!” here ex 
claimed M. Kersain, who had taker 
refuge behind his newspaper. 

His eyes had just lighted on the 
latest intelligence, “ Fall of Khartoum 
General Gordon killed! Arrival of th: 
army of relief commanded by Genera 
Wolseley! Too late! The town in th 
power of the Mahdi!” 

“ How terrible !” said they all. 

“Tt was only to be expected,” said M 
Kersain, sadly. “You know the 
less indifference with which the civilis 
nations of Europe met my appeal fo! 
Gordon. The English Governmen 
were divided between the sense of thei 
heavy responsibility in the matter, an 
the inadvisability of undertaking az 
enterprise of which they could not fore 
tell the probable issue. They reluc 
tantly decided at length to send ai 
army of relief, but it arrived too lat« 
Poor heroic Gordon had perished! Hi 
was indeed a hero! He had, as he tol 
me, long given up all hope of help frox 
home !’ , 

Our friends were still sorrowfull: 
musing over the sad intelligence, whe 
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Virgil threw open the door, and an- 
nounced that dinner was ready. The 
tragic fate of Gordon faded away 
gradually in the pleasant intimacy of 
their family party ; and it was well, for 
ie would too embittered were we 
ways overshadowed by the memory of 
past grief, be it public or private. 

At the same time that these events 
were passing in Paris, a group of but- 
lers and footmen were assembled in a 
house in Curzon Street. The hero of 
this most exclusive little club was no 
other than our old friend Tyrrel Smith. 

Once more by his own fireside, on the 
free soil of Old England, he told his 
wonderful tales to an_admiring audi- 
ence, in whose eyes Smith was now 
quite a second Sinbad the Sailor. 

His friends, unlike Consul Kersain, 
were never tired of hearing about the 
journey to the moon. "Fe was the 
favourite topic at the club. 

“Perhaps you will try to make us be- 
lieve next that there were men in the 
moon !” 

“So there were! My word for it! 
Fine men too! They were nearly as 

as the column in Trafalgar 
square.” 

“Bravo ! bravo!” 

“It is all quite true.” 

“Well, you did not much enjoy being 
on the moon, it seems ?” 

“That is true! Only think! one 
could not even smoke a pipe there. Not 
one pipe, on my honour! There was 
no walking about like respectable 
people. One had to get over the 
fround like grasshoppers, with great 
laps of ten or twelve yards, or more. 
You can imagine what sort of a figure 
aman cut. In the most bitter cold 


that ever froze a Cossack, we had to | one has gone through all that, my 


put up with a miserable apology for a 
fire. Our tea was heated only by the 
sun ; you can imagine what sort of stuff 


it was to drink. Then as to the night— , earth in merry England ! 


it was no joke, I can tell you. Four- 


teen times twenty-four hours of dark- | 


ness, with a kind of big moon, the earth- 
light, they called it ; just asif the earth 
is ever light during the night! When 


friends, one isn’t long coming to the 
conclusion that the whole moon to- 
gether is not worth a square foot of 


Hurrah for 
| Old England !” 
“Hurrah for Old England !” shouted 
all his hearers in chorus. 


(THE END.) 


THE WONDER CAVES OF THE WORLD. 


AVES there are in all countries. In India | 

) the great caves are carved into rock tem- 
Bes, and the sculpture is something won- | 
erful. Among the Eastern caves the best | 
ae Barabar, Rajgir, Kutak, Gumpha, and 
Mahavellipore. “On the west are the caves 
of Kondave, Bedsa, Junnar, Narik, Kan- 
eri, and more particularly those of Ellora | 
and Ajanta. t those who would see 
what architectural work can be made with 
solid rock see the photographs of these cave 
fares at the Tiedien- Museum at South 
ensington, or get Ferguson’s ‘Cave 
Temples of India,” from the nearest public 


i 


Jn Africa there are enormous caves. 
Livingstone tells how some of the natives 
are accustomed to take refuge in caves, 
With their flocks and herds, reminding us : 
of the Aquitani, who fled from Cresar to the 
caves of Auvergne, or of the Algerine Arabs, 
‘ho fled from the French to the caves of 

ra, where they were suffocated by 
smoke by Pelissier in 1845. 

In Europe the caves are smaller, but they 

ave been more thoroughly explored, and 
are more interesting from their associations. 

In early historical times they were the 
fabled abode of sibyls and nymphs ; and the 
oracles, such as those at Delphi and Corinth, 
Were delivered in them. They are now 

nown to have been the haunts of wild 

rasts and the homes of early man. Much 
has been gathered from them. In the Gib- 
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raltar caves have been found the bones of 
the spotted hyzena, of the serval and Kattir 
cat, of the horse and grizzly bear and 
slender rhinoceros, an assemblage sufficient 
to prove that the land was once continuous 
across the Straits to Africa. In the Sicilian 
caves the same story is told, for in them are 
the bones of the hippopotamus, of the 
spotted hyena, and the African elephant. 
In the Maltese caves were found the bones 
of the pigmy elephants, Elephas melitensis, 
the donkey ele Fant, only tour and a half 
feet high when full grown, and E. Falconeri, 
whose height at the withers could not have 
exceeded that of a St. Bernard dog. At 
the Grotto del Colombi, in the Island of 
Palmaria, in 1873, there was found abundant 
evidence to prove that the legend of the 
cannibal race that once inhabited the shores 
of the Mediterranean was no fiction. 

The most celebrated of the British caves 
are those of Kirkdale, near Kirkby Moor- 
side; Dream, near Wirkworth; Barnwell, 
in the Mendips; Kent's Hole, near Tor- 

uay ; Oreston, near Plymouth ; Cefn, near 
Derbi h; and Paviland, near Swansea. 


These have all been “worked” by geolo- ° 


gists, and, in fact, amongst us ‘“ cave-hunt- 
ing” has become quite a pleasant occupa- 
tion. At times the bones are found in 
large quantities. Often the skeletons seem 
to have evidently found their way in 
through the mouth of the cave; often 
they have been dragged in and gnawed by 


beasts of prey, such as bears and hyenas, 
the marks of whose teeth they bear ; often 
they have fallen in, or been washed in, 
through holes in the roof. Generally they 
lie in a loamy earth mixed with stones, 
over which is a layer of stalagmite formed 
from the water dropping from the roof as 
we have seen. In this way there have 
been sealed up and preserved the bones of 
the old races of animals that long before 
historical times inhabited our land. 

Let us take a few instances. On the 
day of the Queen’s coronation, Mr. Jackson 
discovered the Victoria cave, near Settle, in 
Yorkshire. Just inside he found coins, iron 
spear-heads, brooches, and other things, 
showing that the cave must have been 
occupied before or not long after the Ro- 
mans were in Britain. But six ft and 
more below the floor on which these rested, 
there were found charcoal, flint-flakes, and 
bones of brown bear, grizzly bear, horse, 
hyena, fox, badger, elephant, rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, mig, red deer, reindeer, ete. 
Think how ditlerent must have been the 
conditions of this patch of land when the 
hippopotamus and his acquaintances found 
it a comfortable place to live in! 

The abundance of some of these bone 
deposits is remarkable. In one of the 
Gower caves, Bosco’s Den, Colonel Wood 
found a thousand shed antlers of the rein- 
deer; in another of the caves he found, 


| among the bones of two species of rhino- 
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ceros, manufactured flint knives, showin; 
the presence of man. In the Pavilan 
cave, with the remains of many animals, 
was found a human skeleton, stained red 
by oxide of iron, and famous now as ‘‘ The 

Lady.” Near it were carved heads 
and ornaments of ivory, possibly made from 
the tusks of the mammoth, which, with the 
skull, lay close to the body. 

“T have no doubt,” says Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, “that the antiquity of this famous 
skeleton must be very great ; but who can 
tell how old, not in years, but according to 
standards of comparative geological anti- 

ity? Even though the débris had been 
distarbed, there is no valid reason why the 
man should not have been coeval with the 


Mammoth and his contemporary mammalia, } 


for the figure of that great hairy elephant, 
with its enormous curved tusks carved on 
its own ivory, has been found at La Made- 
laine, in the Dordogne; and in Denmark 
there was found a skull of this species, with 
a flint arrow-head sticking in the bone.” 

The caves aH tell the same story of the 
great difference there must have been in 
our climate in the past from what it is now ; 
of the strange species of wild animals that 
once must have prowled in the early forests 
when this land was a continental peninsula, 
and not an island. In some of the caves 
are the relics of comparatively recent man, 
in which the weapons and implements are 
similar to those now used by the savages 
of the South Seas. 

As a last example, let us take Wookey 
Hole, in the Mendips, formed by a stream 
which drops in at Priddy and runs for two 
miles underground. It lies in a natural 


HE opening of the Forth Bridge has led ; 


to much inquiry as to the size of its 
fellows. Which is the largest bridge in the 
world—that at Queensferry, that at Suk- 
kur, or what? A question that cannot be 
answered off-hand, as bridges are of so 
many kinds in plan and material. 

The bridge that Horatius kept so well 
was built of piles in fours driven into the 
bed of the Tiber, with planks laid from one 

roup to the other—a very early pattern. 

‘hose of the Chinese were suspension 
bridges of bamboos—a device that would 
seem to have come in later; while there 
is across the Sutlej a bridge said to be 
quite as old as Ancus Martius, which is 
actually a cantilever with 50 feet embedded 
in the masonry, 50 feet projecting, and a 
centre beam filling up the gap! 

The most curious bridge we have in Eng- 
land is at Croyland, in Lincolnshire, It is 
a Gothic bridge, built in 1380, in which 
three roadways meet in the middle. Where 
it stands the Welland River divides into 
two branches, and the bridge has thus to 
provide for three water-courses as well as 
three roadways ! 

There is many a bridge with a story. As 
we have only space for one let us take that 
of Pontypridd—we were going to say ‘‘ of 
the bridge of Pontypridd,” but Pontypridd 
means ‘‘ the bridge by the mud-hut ” that 
stood close by on the bank of the Taff. 
William Edwards, the mason, began the 
bridge in 1746. He built it on three arches, 
and it lasted—not three years. One night 
it went away in the flood, the water risi! 
over its parapet. Edwards built the secon 
bridge—a single arch one, so that the flood 
might pase under unchecked. Unfortu- 
nately he laid too much weight on the 
haunches of his bridge, and too little on 
the arch; and one day the weight of the 


cove im the hills, about two hundred feet 
wide, with precipitous sides. At the back 
of this recess, through a natural arch about 
forty feet wide and thirty feet high, “the 
rapid river fontinnally rushes. igh up 
by the side of the cove by a small entrance, 
admission is gained to the cavern, or rather 
series of caverns, richly hung with stalac- 
tites. 

When this cave was first taken in hand 
in 1852, the workmen found more than 
300 Roman coins, among which were those 
! of Allectus and Commodus. As the work 
| progressed, it became obvious that the 
! cavern was a veritable hyena den which at 
intervals had been occupied by savage men. 
The find was exceptionally rich. In one 
year there were obtained 35 specimens of im- 
plements, etc., showing the presence of man, 
467 specimens of the hyena, 15 of the cave 
lion, 27 of the cave-bear, 11 of the grizzly 
bear, 11 of the brown bear, 7 of the wolf, 8 
of the fox, 30 of the mammoth, 233 of the 
woolly rhinoceros, 2 of another rhinoceros, 
401 of the horse, 16 of the urus, 30 of the 
bison, 35 of the great elk, 30 of the rein- 
| deer, 2 of the red deer, and 1 of the lem- 
ming, the remains of all of which must 
have been so intermingled that they must 
have been living at the same time. 

“The hyzenas were the normal occupants 
of the cave, and thither they brought their 
prey. Wecan realise these animals pur- 
suing elephants and rhinoceroses along the 
slopes of the Mendip till they scared them 
into the precipitous ravine, or watching 
until the strength of a disabled bear or lion 
ebbed away sufficiently to allow of its being 
overcome by their cowardly strength. Man 


BRIDGES AND BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


haunches forced up the crown, and the arch 
fell in, and Edwards was the laughing 
stock of the country side. Never before 
had a bridge jumped up! However, 
Edwards had another try. To lessen the 
weight where it was not wanted he had 
thin circular through openings in the span- 
drils, and these he filled with charcoal—and 
in short, the bridge stood, and the holes we 
often see through bridges are put there in 
imitation of what Edwards did at Ponty- 
pridd. 

Pontypridd Bridge, though curious from 
its story, can hardly be considered a per- 
fect model. It had a very steep roadway 
when it was built, and though it has been 
improved it has a steep roadway now. 
There are a chain and a drag to be used. 
When a vehicle reaches the centre of the 
bridge the chain is hooked on behind, and 
the other is hooked on to the drag, on 
which a boy obligingly seats himself so as 
to take the weight off the horse, who 
night otherwise go down with a run. 
This is not an invention which has been 
largely adopted ! 

he object of all bridge builders now- 
adays is to give a level road, and for that 
purpose iron and wood offer facilities which 
stone and brick cannot claim. Conse- 
quently, all our modern bridges are of 
iron or steel, which is the commonest 
form of iron now used, and the principle 
of construction is chosen with regard to 
the -work the bridge will have to do. 
Some bridges are “suspension,” some 
“tubular,” some ‘ bowstring,” some “ lat- 
tice girder,” some ‘‘ cantilever.” The Forth 
Bridge, at present the longest and finest 
bridge in the world, is on the cantilever 
principle, that is to say, it is ‘‘a structure 
overhanging from a fixed base.” The river 
at Queensferry is diviaed by the island of 


appeared from time to time on the scene—a 
miserablesavage, armed with bow and spear, 
unacquainted with metals, but defended 
from the cold by coats of skin. Sometimes 
he took ession of the den, and drove 
out the hyenas—for it is impossible for 
both to have lived in the same cave at the 
same time. He kindled his fires at the en- 
trance to cook his food, and to keep away 
the wild animals ; then he went away, and 
the hyznas came back to their old abode.” 
As far back as 1478, William of Worces- 
ter visited this cave, and, barring a few fanci- 
ful resemblances he pictures, his description 
is truthful. But as far back as the third 
century we find Clemens of Alexandria 
mentioning it as a cave under a mountain 
in the island of Britain, with an entrance 
at the top in which, when the wind beats 
against the sinuous avenues are heard the 
sound as of tuneful cymbals. With a south- 
west wind, this is still true of Wookey. 
And there are other singing caves. There 
is one in Iceland; there is one visited by 
Humboldt, on the Orinoco; there is one in 
Arabia; there is one at Maladetta, in the 
Pyrenees. And, among other curious caves, 
there are the Flaming Caves of Cumana, 
where the two openings overlook the forest 
during the day, and at night are filled with 
fire, and ‘‘ glare like the eyes of a tiger-cat 
as big as the cordillera!” And there are 
the caves that run right through mountains 
as in Switzerland and New Zealand. The 
Tschlingel Peak in Switzerland, the highest 
of the Dodi chain, is so perforated that 
twice a year, in March and September, the 
sun which sets behind the peak, appears 
shining through the tunnel after sunset. 


Inchgarvie into two channels, whose depth 
of two hundred feet was thought to preclude 
the building of intermediate piers. On the 
three main piers are three double lattice- 
work cantilevers like scalebeams, each 2. 
quarter of a mile in length, reaching to- 
wards each other and joined at their ends 
by two ordinary girders 350 feet long. The 
bridge has two main spans of 1,700 feet 
each ; two of 675 feet, being the shore ends 
of the outer cantilevers, and fifteen 8) 
each of 168 feet. The total length of the 
road is a mile and a half, of which a mile 
is taken up by the cantilevers. The head- 
way under the centre of the bridge is 152 
feet at high water, and the highest part of 
the bridge is 361 feet above the same level. 
The main piers are cylindrical columns of 
masonry 36 feet high, 49 feet in diameter 
at the top, and 55 feet in diameter at the 
bottom, standing on rock or boulder clay. 
The cantilevers are each bolted down to 
each column by forty-eight steel bolts 24 
inches in diameter and 24 feet long. In 
the under-water work coffer dams were 
used for the shallow depths, and caissons 
with compressed air for the greater depths 
at Inchgarvie and Queensferry. 

Whenever ‘ible, a bridge is built on 
solid rock. If no rock is available a ‘‘coffer 
dam” is used to give an artificial founda- 
tion. The coffer dam is merely a water- 
tight tank, sunk full of water on to the 
bed of the stream, when the water is 
pumped out and the foundation and 
masonry built within it. If the coffer dam 
is impossible, recourse is had to ‘‘ piles.” 
A pile is a beam of wood or iron driven 
into the ground by a series of heavy blows 
generally given by a “monkey,” which 
monkey is merely @ mass of iron dropped 
on to the top of the pile, much as if it were 
a hammer-head, the blows being of mode- 
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nte force, it having been found that many . 


ight blows do the work more effectually 
than a few heavy ones. 

In sand the piles are now generally sunk 
by means of the water-jet. An ordinary 


aspipe is fixed alongside the pile, and . 


sink with it. A powerful pump is fixed to 
the upper end of the pipe, and the water 
jorced downwards clears the sand away 
telow the pointed end of the pile, and 
down go the pile and the jet together. The 
jet must never stop until the pile is in posi- 
n, for the water rising upwards around 
the pile renders its descent as easy as if it 
were greased. As soon as the pumpin; 
ceases the sand settles around the pile, ‘and 
firmly secures it. Sometimes the water is 
driven down the hollow pile and squirted 
out at the point, so as to clear the sand 
away before it. Occasionally piles are 
ftted with screws, and screwed down into 
the sand, as doubtless our readers have 
sen done in many of the piers along our 
coast. 

But of late the foundations of our larger 
bridges have been put in by means of the 
“caisson ’—familiarly pronounced cassoon 
—which is merely an adaptation of the prin- 


ciple of the diving bell. The caisson is a 
room made of wood, with the bottom ed, 

of the walls shod with iron. It is filled 
with air, and slowly sinks as the earth is 
dug into within it, the pressure of the air 
increasing as it descends, and being kept 
sufficient to prevent the water from making 
its way in. The men get into the caisson 
down a tube which has in it an “air lock,” 
the air lock being simply a chamber with 
valves at the top and the bottom on the 
same principle as a water-lock in which 
boats are lifted or lowered to different 
levels on our navigable streams. The lower 
valve is kept closed by the pressure of the 
air pumped into the caisson beneath. 
When the lock is entered the upper valve is 
shut, and the small valve connected with 
the caisson is opened, so that the pressure 
in the lock soon becomes the same as that 
beneath it, and then the valves open down- 
wards, and until they are closed again the 
lock is part of the caisson. The fragments 
of rock are either removed through this air- 
chamber, or else through hose. Owing 
to the air pressure no pumping is require 


in its removal. | of water is made in 


@ corner of the caisson in which the ma- | 


terials removed are kept in suspension, and 
when the tube is introduced into this water 
and the tap turned on, away go water and 
all up the hose like a fountain; but, not- 
withstanding the convenience of this ar- 
rangement, it is obvious that the air would 
soon be exhausted were it persisted in, and 
consequently a sand-pump is generally used 
which acts on the same principle as that of 
the injector in steam boilers. The water 
is forced through a tube which near the 
inlet surrounds another tube up which the 
excavated earth is driven with such sur- 
prising velocity that at night the friction of 
the particles makes the issuing stream a 
gleaming cone of fire. Some caissons have 

m sunk to enormous depths. On the 
St. Louis River, in the United States, one 
went down over a hundred feet below the 
water-line. This is not the greatest depth 
of bridge foundation building by any 
means. In Australia a depth of 5 feet 
was reached by the ‘‘open method,” which 
is really the principle of the coffer dam 
extended, section after section being added 
on the top as the excavation proceeds 
below. 

(To be continued.) 


ARIS, Fred, Ray, and Bertie considered 
that ney exhausted the ordinary 
Saturday half-holiday rambles in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, and were in search 
of a new sensation. So they came to me 
vith the modest request that I would take 
them to “see London” on Saturday after- 
toons, and suggested that the best way 
‘o do this would be to meet me at the 
Bank, or some other given spot, and take 
a‘bus-ride north, south, east, or west, and 
that from the knifeboard of the said ‘bus 
[should point out to-them all the prin- 
cipal objects of interest, and discourse 
thereon, and at the same time give them 
a2 opportunity to air their own knowled; 
and opinions. Ina weak moment I agreed, 
aad one Saturday afternoon we met at the 
Wellington Statue in front of the Royal 
Exchange. 

Chris, fifteen, was a bey used to exams., 
vho took in information at all the pores ; 
Fred, fourteen, eschewed exams. and sought 
lor distinction more in the school-fields than 
in the school forms; Kay, ten, was just 
leginning to regard the world with interest, 
and promised to turn out a thoughtful boy ; 
Bertie, _eight, was a pickle whose sole 
object in joining our expeditions was to 
extract fun from them, and the knifeboard 
ofa *bus ai ted to his mind a delightful 
platform for performance with his pea- 
shooter ! 

While waiting for a ’bus I pointed out 
some of the many ‘‘sights” of London 
close around us: the yal Exchange, 
the Bank of England, and the Mansion 

louse. 

All Fred knew about the Royal Exchange 
¥as that it re-ninded him of a riddle: “If 
the Prince of Wales kissed the princess, 
What building in London would it repre- 
sent?” so I proceeded to explain that it was 
wed at certain hours of the day by mer- 
chants and others to transact business and 

88 matters affecting finance and com- 
meree; and Chris translated the Latin 
§cription which records that the Exchange 
Was founded in the thirteenth year of Queen 


A 


‘BUS-RIDE IN LONDON. 


From THE BANK TO CHARING Cross. 


Elizabeth and restored in the seventh of 
Queen Victoria. 

**Can’t we go in and have a look round,” 
said Fred, ‘‘and then turn into the Bank of 
England, just to see how much money they’ve 
got in hand?” 

T explained that this was contrary to the 
rules of our expedition, which were merely 
to point out objects of interest as we passed 
them by, in order to give a taste for look- 
ing up any of the numerous books relatin; 
to the wonders of London. ‘‘ Moreover,” 
said, ‘‘ the Bank is closed now to visitors, 
and if it were open you would not be 


allowed, under any circumstances, to enter , 


the bullion office. It may interest you to 
know that the Bank of England is the 
largest and wealthiest in the world; the 
building occupies three acres of land all 
but a few yards, and the land here is more 
costly than land in any other part of the whole 
world. In one of the rooms of the Bank 
there is a machine for detecting light sove- 
reigns, and so skilfully is it contrived that 
when a shovelful of ‘sovereigns is placed 
in a tube they drop down one by one on to 
the machine, and the light ones are cast off 
by a striker of the machine and defaced, 
while the good ones drop into another 
place from whence they are taken to the 
treasury. 

‘‘That reminds me of one of the parables,” 
said Ray, who was apt to see things in a 
curious light. : 

“The machine will weigh thirty-five 
thousand sovereigns in a day, and never 
pass a light one. And now what do you 
suppose becomes of all the bank-notes ?” 

Robody knew, but Bertie suggested that 
they were given to the Queen to wrap up 
her parcels with. 

“When a note is cashed at the Bank a 
corner is torm off, so as to make it worth- 
less ; its number is entered in a book, and 
the note is kept for ten years, and then, 
with hundreds and thousands of others, it 
is put into a big furnace and burnt!” 

“What a shame,” said Fred, ‘when 
there are so many poor people about !” 


| three days together, the stone 


Of course, I explained that a bank-note 
was only a promissory note, issued by a 
banking company, payable in gold or silver 
at the bank on demand. 

An almost empty ’bus pulled up at the 
Mansion House, so we made a rush across 
the crowded street and took up our places, 
not on the knifeboard, for there was none, 
but on the comfortable seats introduced by 
the London Road Car Company. 

Bertie got an outside place, and was aim- 
ing @ pea at a burly policeman who was 
ordering the driver of our bus to move on, 
when Bobby appeared to catch sight of him. 
So Master Bertie thought it prudent to 
address himself to me to save himself from 
getting into trouble. 

«What nonsense it is to call this build- 
ing the Mansion House!” he said. ‘If 
it’s a mansion of course it’s a house. We 
might just as well say we live in a villa- 
cottage, or a house-residence, and eat vege- 
table-potatoes and meat-mutton.” 

Every one declared that Bertie was a 
ridiculous child, but nobody knew why the 
official residence of the Lord Mayor was 
called the Mansion House, nor did Fred’s 
feeble joke about the whole thing being a 
ee. mare 's [mayor's] nest” solve the diffi- 
culty. 

We were soon in Cheapside, and of 
course the boys were under the impression 
that it was so called because the things sold 
in it were cheap, until I explained that it 
was named from a Latin word chepe, mean- 
ing ‘‘ market,” and that formerly it was the 
market side of London, and noted for its 
stores. 

As we passed Bow Church the bells were 


, Yinging merrily—those bells that make 


every man a Cockney who is born within 
sound of them—and I tried to picture to 
the boys the scene when, in 1331, & great 
tournament was held in this same Cheap- 
side, the jousts and tournaments lasting for 
vement, 
covered with sand to prevent the horses 
from slipping, and Queen Philippa, seated 
on a wooden scaffold, witnessing the sports 
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and listening, as we did that Saturday, to 
the din of Bow Bells! 

At the top of Cheapside we got a peep 
down Paternoster Row, so named from the 
business of rosaries, or pater nosters, in the 
old Catholic times, and I was pointing out 
that there were nests of old monastic locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood—such as Ave- 
Maria Lane, Amen Corner, Creed Lane, 
Godliman Street, and the like—when we 
came into St. Paul’s Churchyard, and began 
craning our necks to see all the exterior 
wonders of the Cathedral. 

The first stone of the present Cathedral 
was laid in 1675, and in thirty-five years 
the whole was finished; strange to say, 
Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, lived 
to see the work begun, continued, and 
completed, and so did Thomas Strong, 
the master-mason, and Dr. Compton, the 
bishop of the see. 

ee What a lot of money it must have cost 
to build!” said Ray. 

nae did, indeed, and the money, Hint 
raised partly by subscriptions, part! a 
tax pig coal, and thee King Paubecribed 
£10,000 a year. But very little was paid 
to the architect, and I know a fruit-seller 
at an open-air stall under the shadow of 
St. Paul’s who makes more money a year 
by doling out pennyworths of apples and 
oranges than the great architect did in 
planning and continuing this building, 
which is not surpassed for beauty and 
symmetry, though it is for size, by any 
building in the world. Sir Christopher 
Wren’s salary for the whole period in which 
his services were engaged was £200 a year, 
and for his model, on which he expended 
such infinite labour, he only received a 
hundred and sixty guineas! I should like 
to tell you one curious thing about the 
times in which this present Cathedral was 
built. People were very much given to the 
use of bad language in those days, and 
Christopher Wren was determined that 
while this house of prayer was being built 
there should not be heard in it the sound of 
one wicked word of swearing if he could 
help it. So he issued a notice on the sub- 
ject to his workmen, and when we get home 

will read it to you.” 

(This is the notice: ‘‘ Whereas amon; 
labourers, etc., that ungodly custom of 
swearing is too frequently heard to the dis- 
1 onour of God and contempt of authority ; 
and to the end, therefore, that such impiety 
may be utterly banished from these works, 
intended for the service of God and honour 
of religion, it is ordered that customary 
swearing shall be sufficient crime to dismiss 
any labourer that comes to the call; and 
the clerk of the works, upon sutticient proof, 
shall dismiss them accordingly. And if 
any master, working by task, shall not, 
upon admonition, restrain this profanation 
among his apprentices, servants, and 
labourers, it shall be construed his fault, 


and he shall be liable to be censured by’ 


the Commissioners. Dated 26th September, 
1695.”) 

As we were passin 
great bell struck the 


the clock tower the 
our. 


“«Isn’t there a story told about the clock | 


having once struck thirteen ?” asked Chris. 

“Yes ; it is to be found in many books. 
Briefly it is this: In the days of William 
and Marya soldier named John Halfield 
was tried at a court martial for having 
been asleep while on guard on the Terrace 
of Windsor Castle. He denied the charge, 
and alleged that at the time when he was 
accused of being asleep he distinctly heard 
the clock of St. Paul’s strike thirteen. Of 
course the Court did not believe a word the 
man said, and he was sentenced to death. 


But while he was awaiting execution a 
number of persons of good standing came 
forward and declared upon oath that the 
clock did strike thirteen instead of twelve 
that night, and the evidence was so far 
satisfactory that the man received the 
king’s pardon.” 

Passing the statue of Queen Anne, sur- 
rounded by figures of Britain, Ireland, 
France, and America, we turned down 
Ludgate Hill. 

“Why Ludgate?” asked Chris. 

« Formerly there stood, where the church 
of St. Martin now stands, a gate said to 
have been built by King Lud, a British 
monarch of so remote a date as B.C. 66. In 
bygone times London, like all other large 
cities, was fortified and bounded by a wall 
and a ditch, and in the wall were many 
gates. This Lud Gate was one of them, 
Ald Gate was another, Bishop’s Gate, Moor 
Gate were others. Ludgate was pulled 
down in 1760, and sold to a carpenter for 
£148.” 

We soon rattled down Ludgate Hill, and 
before there was time to tell about the old 
Coffee Club House that used to stand here, 
or the rebellion organised by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in 1555, which was crushed at La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate having been 
shut against him, we had crossed the open 
space with Farringdon Street to our right 
and New Bridge Street to our left, and were 
in Fleet Street. 

The boys felt that they were now on 
somewhat familiar und, for had they 
not read of the old Fleet Prison, in which 
Mr. Pickwick once found himself, and 
where he met Mr. Jingle, and so on? 

“Yes, the old Fleet Prison was here in 
this neighbourhood once upon a time. It 
stood on the bank of a stream that flowed 
so rapidly it was called ‘the fleet,’ and 
bore on its bosom small ships from the 
Thames to Camden Town. But in course 
of time the water was diverted. The river 
became a mere ditch, into which all sorts 
of disagreeable things were thrown, and at 
last it was bridged over, and turned into 
the Fleet Sewer, the oldest in London. As 
for the Fleet Prison, it was used for the 
unfortunate wretches who were committed 
under the Court of the Star Chamber when 
that was in existence, and when it was 
abolished it became a debtors’ prison; but 
it has long since been swept away.” 

As we advanced along Fleet Street the 
boys were struck with the number of news- 
paper and other printing offices, not only in 
the main thoroughfare, but in the side 
streets, courts, and alleys as well. I had 
not any time to tell them about the intro- 
duction of newspapers into London, tempt- 
ing as the subject was, for I wanted to 

int out some of the landmarks of the 

iterary history of former days. There was 
Bolt Court, for instance, where Dr. Johnson 
lived from 1776 till his death in 1784, with 
his cat Hodge, and his blind pensioner Mrs. 
Williams, and his negro servant Frank 
Barber ; and with Boswell always buzzing 
about him. And here it was that he lay 
a-dying, and the great Burke and all the 
great literary guns of the day came to bid 
him farewell, and amongst them Reynolds, 
who promised him that ‘he would read the 
Bible and never paint any more on Sun- 


days. 

Instead of my clesing remarks being re- 
ceived with the solemnity the occasion 
demanded, they were greeted with shouts 
of laughter. At least, so it seemed, until I 
discovered that the merriment was dune to 
the fact that Bertie, who had exhausted his 


pews and had had recourse to chewed pellets, 
ad succeeded in aiming one of these well 


into the face of the Griffin that stands on 
the monument marking the spot where 
Temple Bar once stood. 

«‘What a hideous thing to place at the 
top of that monument !” said is. 

“It is; but it is not such a hideous spec. 
tacle as once the people of London to 
witness on the top of old Temple Bar, when 
the heads and limbs of those who had been 
executed for treason were exhibited there 
and allowed to remain until fresh ones were 
placed in their stead, or until the wind 

lew the heads away. There used to be a 
strange custom observed here when the old 
Bar was standing. It was to close the 
gates when the sovereign visited the City, 
or when @ new sovereign was proclaimed, 
but to open them immediately admission 
was formally demanded, when the Lord 
Mayor delivered up the city sword, to 
receive it back again almost at once. 
This ceremony was performed when Queen 
Elizabeth passed here on her way to St. 
Paul's to give thanks for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada ; when Cromwell, Fairfax, 
and the Parliament went in state to dine 
with the City; when Queen Anne went to 
St. Paul's to give thanks for the victories of 
the Duke of Marlborough; and once or 
twice during the reign of our present 
Queen.” 

A glance at the New Law Courts, and we 
were beside the church of St. Clement's 
Danes, standing in the middle of the road- 
way. 

“ There are endless traditions and memo- 
ries attached to that church, or rather the 
churches that have stood on its site. It 
is the burial-place of many distinguished 
Danes, Harold Harefoot, son of Canute, 
among the number.” 

“Canute, who objected to have damp 
feet?” asked Fred. 

“The same. It was in this church that 
Dr. Johnson was a regular attendant for 
many years. He used to sit in the gallery 
beside one of the pillars, and there is an in- 
scription on one of the pillars to that effect. 
It may interest you to know that Joe Miller, 
the merry man and t jester, whose 
jokes were at one time in all men’s mouths, 
is buried in the burial-ground of this 

h” 

Another church in the middle of the road 
attracted attention. ‘‘ It is called St. Mary- 
le-Strand, but the church is not so interest- 
ing as the site on which it stands, for there 
ence stood the Maypole, which was erected 
soon after the Restoration, around which so 
many festivities were held in the merry 
month of May in the good old times. And 
on that site was the first hackney-coac! 
stand in London. It was in 1625 that one 
Captain Barling got together four hackney 
coaches and stood them here for hire. And 
there were soon about twenty for all London. 
But they rapidly increased and multiplied 
insomuch that in the reign of Charles I. foot- 
passengers were exposed to much danger, 
and an Act was passed prohibiting their 
increase. Then came sedan chairs, for 
which one shilling per mile was chal d. 
Only those were allowed to keep a iD 
the City who possessed four stout horses fit 
for his Majesty’s service in case of 0! 
But the great revolution in vehicular traffic 
came about in 1829, when one Mr. Shillibeer 
started two omnibuses, which ran from the 
Bank to the New Road, at a fare of one 
shilling, including the use of a newspape!- 

While we were talking about ’buses We 
stopped at Charing Cross, a busy, bust, 
ling place, where once stood the peaceful 
little village of Charringe, and the cross of 

ween Eleanor, the chére reine of Edw 
the First, and our ’bus-ride was over: 


The Reprieve. 
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A SHIP ON FIRE. 


By Dr. ARTHUR STRADLING, 


Author of ‘A Tussle with a Serpent,” ‘‘Out-of-the-way Pets,” etc. 


HIS shipbuilding yard, as you will infer, 
was not far from our house, and most 

of the men who worked there used to 
several times a day on their way backwards 
and forwards to their meals or work. Years 
afterwards, when the animals which I sent 
home at different times from abroad formed 
a menagerie which was famous throughout 
the West of England, my father used al- 
ways to display some of theme tiger-cat, 
& tayra, a coatimondi and cubs, some mon- 
keys, or a pair of agoutis—in a large cage 
built into a window on the ground floor, 
greatly to the delight of these shipwrights. 

verily believe that some of them never 
passed that window in any weather without 
stopping to look in, even when there were 
no novelties there (the two agoutis formed 
the stock company of the den, and would 
f° and stand up on their hind legs to t 
lookers-in) ; and when anything fresh ar- 
rived there was quite a crowd around in 
the dinner-hour ; a monster snake or a croco- 
dile was the sensation, all the more if he 
kept under his blanket and wouldn’t show 
himself! They could always come in and 
look at anything they liked, or ask any 
questions about them; inquiries as to ‘‘the 
name of that thing” were very frequent 
when a new importation made its appear- 
ance in the cage. The consequence was 
that they acquired a kind of affection for 
and sense of proprietorship in the animals, 
the men feeling that the show in some sort 
belonged to them, and had been established 
for their benefit. And when a fire broke 
out in that very room, and the lower part 
of the house was gutted, the shipwrights 
worked like niggers or salamanders to 
it under (not that either niggers or sala- 
manders ever do any work unless they are 
obliged). They formed two lines to the 
beach to hand along the buckets, and 
dashed in and out of the glowing cavern of 
the room in their frantic endeavours to 
subdue the flames, and it was no doubt due 
to their hearty exertions that the house 
wassaved. All the living creatures, which 
were the greatest object of their solicitude, 
were fortunately in a sepdrate building and 
out of immediate danger; but the upper 
rooms had been turned into a museum of 
inanimate curiosities collected in the course 
of my travels, many of them quite unique 
in Europe, which nothing could have re- 
placed had the fire devoured them. 

The other ship which I saw burnt, fur- 
nished a spectacle which none of those who 
beheld it are ever likely to forget, or to see 
again—fortunately, however, not by associ- 
ation with any of those horrible pictures of 
suffering and terror or sacrifice of human 
life which are usually conjured up by such 
@ reminiscence, though it occurred in mid- 
Atlantic. The steamer to which I was at- 
tached as surgeon was homeward-bound, 
and was doing about twelve knots an hour 
when she ran with a startling crash into 
another vessel about half-past three in the 
morning, just before the change of watches. 
When it was ascertained that we were un- 
injured and that the other ship was 
exhibiting no signals of distress, the fright 
and confusion abated—collision is even 
more to be dreaded than a fire at sea—and 
the gig was ordered away to take the cap- 
tain over to the vessel which had been 
struck. It wasa dark night but not thick, 
and the sea was calm. The second officer 
who had charge of the bridge had put the 
helm over and stopped and reversed - the 


PART II. 


engines directly she had loomed up, but too 
late to avoid running into her just abaft 
her fore-rigging. Both he and the look-out 
on the forecastle head were vositive that 
she displayed no lights. 

By the way, do you know that a bright 
moonlight night at sea is by no means 
favourable for seeing, especially if accom- 
panied by a slight haze? Lights are less 
easily picked up, and it is most singular to 
observe how, with the moon behind, one 
may run close up to aship in full sail with- 
out seeing her; the white light falling on 
her canvas seems to make her melt into the 
surrounding air, and her lights do not show 
behind ; but her duty would be on seeing a 
steamer coming up astern to hang a lantern 
over the taffrail. Of course, between the 
moon and the ship every rope and spar is 
outlined in black relief. dark, clear 
night is liked best by those on watch. Very 
brilliant electric lights swamp minor lamps 
which may lie closer at hand, and by their 
own intensity give a confused notion of 
distance. An exceedingly luminous phos- 
picreecshee of the sea sometimes em- 

rrasses the look-out on the search for 
lights. 

The captain told me to accompany him 
in the gig, so 1 tumbled in and we were 
lowered away. It was the same skipper 
who afterwards pulled us through that Fre 
amongst the wool west of the Azores, about 
which I have already told you ; and he was 
not only a plucky old chap, but he had a 
head uport his shoulders. We reached the 
vessel just as it was getting light; both of 
us had stopped in our respective courses, 
but we had irifted some distance apart. A 
big Yankee sailing-ship she was, and her 
captain had been roaring at us furiously 
through his speaking-trumpet ever since 


the accident happened. Our skipper gave | 


strict orders that none of the boat’s crew 
were to answer any questions, and especially 
that they were not to give the name of our 
steamer. He then took the gig once right 
round her before going up the ladder. An 
awful hole was knocked in her forward, 
cutting her nearly down to the water, but 
there was no sea on, and she was not in any 


imminent danger of sinking. No doubt we | 


had paid off a little when the helm was put 
hard over, in time to strike her with the 
flange or bulge of our bow instead of run- 
ning into her straight end on—if we had, 
we must have cut her in two. 

“Now then, who are you?” bellowed 
her commander, an unmistakable Ameri- 
can, as we hitched on with the boathook, 
and the captain and I clambered up the 
Jacob’s ladder. ‘‘ This will cost you a dol- 
lar or two, you bet! Why didn’t you—” 
etc., etc., etc.—a whole string of questions 
and repronches pitched into us at the top 
of his voice. 

‘All right, all right, my friend!” said 
my captain, who stood on very ticklish 
ground, as maritime law always seems to 
consider a steamer in the wrong in case of 
collision with a ‘‘ wind-jammer ”—“‘ if we 
are in fault, we shall pay—that’s certain. 
Was your look-out properly kept?” 

Oh, yes! a good deal better than ours 
was! They appeared to have seen us bear- 
ing down upon them from afar. Were 
their lighta well trimmed and burning 
brightly? Beautifully. They were burn- 
ing even then, and were brought for our 
inspection by the carpenter, glowing like a 
gigantic ruby and emerald, the wicks in 


;.on 


perfect order and the glass clear as crystal. 
*«Do you carry spare lights, sir?” asked. 
our skipper, after carefully examining the- 
lamps. ‘‘ No, I guess there’s no more on 
board my ship!” replied their owner, 
anxious to do away with any suspicion 
that he might have substituted these for 
dim and inefficient ones. ‘‘That will do, 
then!” said the ‘‘old man” in a tone of 
uiet satisfaction ; ‘“‘my ship is the Mag- 
qalena. You can sue my owners, of course ; 
but you won't get anything, because you 
had no lights out !” 

’Cute old fox! In pulling round her he 
had noticed that the place where the port- 
light stanchions were fixed was stove right 
in, yet here was the red glass lantern un- 
damaged and burning brightly! Sailing- 
ship captains often neglect to put out their 
lamps at night when they t well away 
from the land, and defy all Board of Trade 
regulations simply to save oil and trouble, 
relying on their mid-ocean security until 
they get near land again. If our captain 
had not discovered this, not only would the 
company have been compelled to pay many 
thousands of pounds, but the oificer of the 
watch would very likely have lost his cer- 
tificate, and the captain himself might hage 
been ruined. The captain is always held 
responsible, whatever happens. No doubt 
they were all asleep as well as in darkness 

board the ship ; and the first thing they 
did, in order to shift the blame, was to get 
up the side-lights, fill them, and set them 
burning. fies Fe 

at ski 8 was something too 
tremendous. to describe 5 but he "oooled 
down presently when he saw that he was 
done, and took us down to his cabin for 
refreshments, though he could not help a 
volcanic outburst every now and then not 
altogether uncomplimentary. We stood by 
her all day, for her crew were unwilling to 
abandon her, and thought they might patch 
her up, and be able to navigate her to the 
nearest port. She was laden with twelve 
hundred tons of petroleam—I forget how 
many barrels that meant, but it was a pro- 
digious quantity. But even in that dead 
calm the water gained on her, although 
they strove at her pumps all day (she was 
not provided with a donkey-engine for such 
work, as many large sailing-ships now are); 
and at nightfall we took all her hands on 
board, set fire to her—for a derelict ship 
knocking about the ocean is one of the 
greatest dangers that can menace mariners 
—and steamed away. 

That was the fire! I have seen a few 
blazes in my time—forest and prairie fires, 
and the pillars of flame from burning moun- 
tains and oil and gas wells—but I never 
saw anything worthy to be called a flicker 
beside that petroleum vessel! At first @ 
bright light suddenly seemed to run all 
over her as soon as the slow-match had 
amouldered down to the train of combus- 
tibles leading to the holds ; it was neces 
sary to give the boats plenty of time to get 
away from her, and even to allow a safe 
distance for the steamer, as the heat and 
indraught of such a fire would be enormous. 
This light crept all over her at first—I sup- 
pose every shroud and stick was impreg- 
nated with the petroleum—and for few 
moments she was completely outlined in 
brilliant white flame, all her ropes and 
masts and yards, her high poop-rails and 
topgallant forecastle, just as an ornamen! 


ship at a Crystal Palace firework display 
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night be—she looked like a “set piece.” 
Then for another few moments she seemed 
bil over like a kettle, only with fire 
astead of water. It heaved and surged up, 
wl poured over through all her ports and 
wutles, her skylights and companion- 
iateches. Then explosion after explosion 
tadersd out iat A ie casks Bow up, her 

s split open like a rom one 
ad of her to the Since cal abe melted 
down into one great flame. There were no 
gatks. The terrific grandeur of the thing 
vs beyond all description; I shall never 
seanything like it in. Half the dome 
a the sky seemed filled with fire of an 
intense whiteness, and séill within; then 
sit rose higher and spread broader, rolling 
inwlid yellow masses, and outside all pass- 
ing into vast scarlet clouds and streamers. 
When I say séiZZ within, I mean that it did 
tt roll or flicker at its lower part, but 


burned actively, like a piece of saltpetre 
does when you throw it on hot coals. I 
do not know to what actual height the 
flame rose, or how far it extended from side 
to side, but it looked, as I have said, as 
though half the world were filled with it, 
while the water between us and it was 
crimson—a sea of blood. But it was almost 
more impressive still to look the other way 
—in the direction in which we were going. 
The blackness and darkness were some- 
thing positively awful, and made one 
shudder at the thought that we were rush- 
ing headlong into that thick gloom with all 
the extra speed we could get out of the 
engines, for we had to pile the coals on to 
cask up for the day’s loss of time. 

We remained on deck half the night, 
watching the livid glow astern. Yet it 
shows how lonely are the great oceans 
even in these days of traffic and communi- 


811 
cation, when craft of all degrees plough 
their waters by tens of thousands, it no 


other vessel ap to have sighted this 
gigantic fire. At any rate, if seen it would 
certainly have been entered in the official 
log and reported ; and we could never find, 
in spite of legal inquiries which were insti- 
tuted on account of the insurance, that any 
such report was ever rendered, at home or 
abroad. 

The two queerest fires which have ever 
happened, to my thinking, are the one in 
which the waterworks on old London 
Bridge, right i the Thames, were burnt 
down, and one which occurred a. year or 
two ago where a house was set on fire by a 
decanter of water! The day was very hot, 
and this water-bottle—a smooth, globular 
carafe, such as is used in bedrooms—stood 


in the sun just so that it focussed the rays — 


and acted as a burning-glass ! 


(i the St. Gothard Railway, not far 
from the famous long tunnel, there is 
irmarkable tunnel on the plan of a cork- 
rw. In the descent of the mountain it 
vas found impossible to lay out a safe 
incline on @ straight line or ordinary curve, 
and the engineers got over the difficulty by 
dnving a tunnel which enters the mountain 
bigh on the side, describes a circle through 
the solid rock, constantly descending as it 
*s 80, reappears under itself on the 
nountain side some distance below, then 
dires into the rock, again circles, and sinks 
sit circles, until it again emerges into 
‘daylight under itself, when the line re- 
‘ines its course down-hill in a more 
way. 
The making of a tunnel like this is as 
; an example of engineering skill as 
the world can show, and many very skilful 
things have been done by our railway 
makers. The art of tunnelling is an old 
me, butit never attained such perfection as 
distinguishes it to-day. 
_ A tunnel was driven under the Euphrates 
in the days of Semiramis, but before that 
, even in prehistoric times, two tun- 
Were driven for the drainage of Lake 
pais, which was cleared of obstructions in 
3C. 330, About B.c. 540 Eupalinus of Me- 
aan drove his tunnel at Samos through a 
Tountain 900 feet high, which was nearly a 
nile in length. But the most remarkable 
~ ‘ese ancient works was the tunnel driven 
in the days of the Emperor Claudius con- 
lecting the Lake of Celano with the River 
ree This tunnel, which was cleared out 
t fifty years ago, is three miles long, 
han Pre ent feet, wide, and nowhere, less 
wenty feet high; it es in places 
through solid Tock, and in other places is 
With masonry, and seems to have 
made in much the same way as our 
odern railway tunnels, the excavation 
dee been carried on simultaneously at 
af erent places along its length by means 
tt Vertical shafts and inclined galleries 
"om the sides of the mountain. 
i More recent times a tunnel for a some- 
An , Similar purpose was excavated in 
rica, To drain the Valley of Mexico, 


oe has no natural outlet, there was 


im in 1608 a tunnel more than six 
bin, a8 ond ten_feet wide. is Te, yi 
» says Mr. Bogart, ugh the 
formation called tepetate, or peculiat earth 
fi strata of sand and marl. It was 
sy hed in eleven months. At first exca- 
led without a lining, it was afterwards 
with masonry. It was not entirely 
when a flood came, the dikes 
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above gave way, and the tunnel became 
obstructed. The City of Mexico was flooded, 
and it was decided that, instead of repair- 
ing the tunnel, an open cut should be made. 
The engineer who had constructed the tun- 
nel, Enrico Martinez, was put in charge of 
this enormous undertaking, and others took 
his place after his death. The cut is be- 
lieved to be the longest ever made in the 
world. For more than a century the work 
was continued. Its test depth is now 
two hundred feet. It was cut deeper, but 
has partially filled with the washings from 
the slopes. The cost was enormous, more 
than six million dollars in silver having 
been actually disbursed,” and more than 
100,000 Indians perished while engaged in 
the work. 

There is a wonderful tunnel at Chi yi 
driven in 1852 two miles out under the 
bottom of the lake, so that the city may 
obtain a water supply free from the refuse 
of the city. This tunnel, which has now 
been doubled, has two shafts, one on land 
and one in the bed of the lake, rising 
through a crib, which crib is defended by 
a breakwater, and serves as the foundation 
of a lighthouse. This was a difficult work 
to manage, owing to its being through clay 
and quicksand, but it is a mere nothing as 
to length. There is, for instance, the 
Croton Aqueduct from Croton Down to 
New York, which is driven through solid 
tock for 333 miles. The Hoosac tunnel, 
of which we have heard so much, is 4: 
miles in length, and is 26 feet wide, an 
214 feet high. 

ut we must recross the Atlantic, not, 
however, without extending our survey to 
Peru, where, on the Lima and Oroya Rail- 
road, there are sixty tunnels in a hundred 
miles, the longest being on the summit of 
the pass through the Andes. This tunnel 
is two miles higher above sea-level than 
either the St. Gothard or Mont Cenis, and 
all the tools and stores and food had to be 
carried up the mountains on mule-buck. 
At such a height the rarefaction of the air 
makes labour painful, and altogether this 
Andes tunnel is a most daring achieve- 
ment. 

When canals were introduced into 
Europe, tunnels became ni to avoid 
excessive lockage, and with the railways 
tunnels became quite common. Of the 
older railway tunnels in this country, the 
longest is the Woodhead, on the Manchester 
and Leeds line, which is three miles long, 
and consists of two parallel tunnels, one for 
each track. The Stanbridge tunnel on the 
North Western is 5,342 yards long; the 


Bramhope tunnel on the North Eastern is 
3,745 yards long; the Medway tunnel on the 
South Eastern is 3,740 yards long; and the 
Sevenoaks tunnel on the same line is 3,600. 
yards long: But the best example is per- 
haps the Box tunnel on the Great Western. 
This is 3,227 yards in length, and it is on a 
gradient rising one foot in every hundred 
rom west to east, while the dip of the 
rocks is about the same in the opposite 
direction. The eastern end is for a short 
distance lined with masonry, beyond which 
for about half a mile the excavation is left 
without artificial support, its: extreme 
width being 30 feet, and its height from 
30 to 40 feet, the form being nearly that of 


a Gothic arch. But the uppermost bed of - 


oolite which forms the roof of the tunnet 
has been left flat for nearly a yard, so as. 
not to weaken it and in order to avoid 
the risk which would have attended the 
cutting of the edges of the strata to a 
wedge had the curve been continued un- 
broken. These are left in the form -of 
steps, each stratum presenting a . thick 
blunt edge, so that the upper beds are 
supported b those below them, like corbels, 
an arrangement giving the strength of the 
arch without its form. The remainder of 
the tunnel passes through clay and fuller’s 
earth, and is arched over with brickwork, 
which at the entrance consists of nine half- 
brick rings. 


In building the Box tunnel the it” 
difficulty was the water, a difficulty which - 


is always present in subterranean work. 
In the Kacby tunnel, on the London and 
North Western line, the water almost ruined 
the enterprise. The tunnel is 2,428 yards 
long, and runs at an ave depth of 160 
feet below the surface. fore the contract 
was given out the character of the subsoil 
was examined by trial shafts, which indi- 
cated that it was lower oolite shale. The 
works were let accordingly, but they had 
scarcely been begun when it was discovered 


that between the trial shafts there existed - 
a quicksand under a bed of clay 40 feet in © 


thickness which the borings 
At the bottom of one of the shafts the 
works were in progress when the roof gave 
way, a deluge of water burst in, and the 
workmen escaped with their lives by means 
of a raft on which they were lowered by 
one of the engineers swimming with the 
rope in his mouth to the lower end of the 
shaft out of which they were safely brought 
to the surface. The works were stopped, 
and the contractor who had undertaken the 
construction of the tunnel was so over- 
whelmed by the calamity that, though he 


had missed. © 
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‘was relieved by the company from his en- 
rement, he took to his bed and soon died. 
Bethe Stephensons, George and Robert, 
took counsel together. George suggested 
umping the water to the surface, while 
Robert thought a drift along the heading to 
serve as a drain might be of more use. 
Both measures were tried. One day, when 
the workmen were gathered round the en- 
trance to the heading, there was a roar as 
of thunder. It was ho that the water 
had burst in, but very little water made its 
appearance, and it was found that a mass 
of sand had fallen and choked up the 
assage. There was nothing to be done 
ut pump; and for eight months the en- 
gines kept at work to clear out the millions 
of gallons of water at the rate of 2,000 
gallons a minute. The water pumped out 
of the tunnel while the work was in pro- 
gress would be nearly equivalent to the 
-eontents of the Thames at high water be- 
tween London and Woolwich. Protected by 
the pumps, the men worked, as it were, 
between two perpendicular walls of sand 
and water. the bricks were often scarcely 
-covered with cement ready for the setting 
ere they were washed clean by the streams 
of water that poured from overhead, and 
the men had to hold over their work large 
whisks of straw to protect the bricks and 
cement while the setting took place. The 


tunnel was estimated to cost £99,000; its 
actual cost was nearly £300,000. 

With regard to this section of the London 
and North Western Railway, a curious cal- 
culation was made at the time which is not 
without its lessons to those who talk so 
grandly of the past. ‘‘The Great Pyramid 
of Egypt was, according to Diodorus Si- 
culus, constructed by 300,000—according to 
Herodotus, by 100,000—imen. It required 
for its execution twenty years, and the 
labour expended upon it has been estimated 
as equivalent to lifting 15,733,000,000 of 
cubic feet of stone one foot high. Whereas, 
if the labour expended in constructing the 
London and Birmingham Railway be in 
like manner reduced to one common de- 
nomination, the result is 25,000,000,000 of 
cubic feet more than was lifted for the 
Great Pyramid 5 and yet the English work 
was performed by about 20,000 men in less 
than five years.” 

The Kilsby Tunnel was not the longest 
driven by the Stephensons. That distinction 
remains with the Summit Tunnel, near 
Littleborough, on the Manchester and 
Leeds line, which measures 2,869 yards, 
and took four years in building, using up 
23,000,000 bricks and 8,000 tons of Roman 
cement, and occupying a thousand men. 
And here we may as well give the lengths 
of a few of our great tunnels. The Sap- 


perton, on the Great Western, Cheltenham 
road, is 2,800 yards long ; the Wapping, on 
the London and North Western, at Liver. 
pool. is 2,250 yards ; the Lime Street, close 

on the same line, is 20 yards shorter. 

ere are four tunnels on the road to 
Brighton; that at Merstham measure 
1,780 yards; that at Balcombe, the sum. 
mit, 1,122 yards ; the Clayton, 2,200 yards, 
and the Patcham, 480 yards. Sydenham 
tunnel, on the Chatham and Dover, 
measures & mile and a fifth. Abbot’s Cliff 
tunnel, on the South Eastern, at Dover, 
measures 2,000 yards ; the Watford tunnel, 
on the North Western, measures 1,/% 
yards ; Clay Cross, on the Midland, wea 
sures just a mile; Wickwar tunnel, on 
the Midland road to Bristol, measures 1,320 
yards. The Primrose Hill tunnel, on the 
North Western, measures 1,250 yards—a 
famous tunnel this. Owing to the mobility 
of the moist London clay, the pressure here 
on the brickwork was so great as to squeeze 
the mortar from the joints, and bring the 
inner edges of the bricks in contact; the 
bricks began to grind into dust, and the 
dimensions of the tunnel gradually grew 
less, until specially hard bricks were pro- 
cured, which were set in Roman cement 
and built in ring upon ring until the arch 
was in most places twenty-seven inches 
thick. 

(To be continued.) 


<Anmnouae a native of England, the dor- 
mouse seems to find the warm sunny 
woods of the south more congenial to its 
tastes than the cold barren heaths of the 
northern counties. It is very common in 
Hants, Devon, and parts of Somerset, where 
the thick underwood of the forests affords it 
@ quiet and secure dwelling-house. 
‘he animal itself may be briefly described 
a8 follows :—Body plump and round, head 


rather large, | short, tail bushy and 
long, ears rather broad, fur soft and fine, of 
@ rich yellowish-brown on the back, ing 
to pale yellow underneath; length from 


head to point of tail about five inches. 
During the summer months the dormouse 
makes its nest high up amid the branches 
of the leafy hazels, or under the shelter of 
some forest tree. This nest is made of leaves 
and graas skilfully interwoven together. 

The young brood generally number about 
four; they are born blind, but after a few 
days their eyes open, and in the course of a 
week or so they are able to do for them- 
selves. The nest is open at the top, and 
this enables the mother to in and out 
without injury to her young family. 

The food of the dormouse consists chiefly 
-of fruit, berries, nuts, and acorns. These 
he holds in his two front paws, squirrel- 
fashion, and often during dinner-time, b; 
way of a change, hangs suspended by his 
hinder paws, though flow he manages to 
swallow his food with his head downward 
is a matter of some difficulty for many to 
salve. The construction of the gullet ex- 
plains it. 

During the summer months the dormouse 
love up & good store of provisions for the 
following spring, generally in the hollow of 
some tree or among the crevices of the 
roots. Here, also, he chooses a comfort- 
able spot for his winter sleep. Towards 
the end of autumn the animal prepares 
himself for his long siesta by laying on a 
good supply of fat and perceptibly increas- 
ing in girth. At the approach of winter 
the dormouse retires, like Crsar’s soldiers, 
anto “ winter quarters,” and, having made 
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his bedroom warm and cozy with hay and 
moss, he tucks his two front paws well in, 
rolls up into a compact little ball, with the 
tail over the head, and sleeps away in bliss- 
ful ignorance of winter storms and biting 


last he saw it a few months ago. If, as 
often happens, the warm weather is suc- 
ceeded by cold sharp winds or keen frosts, 
the dormouse ‘k to his winter dwell- 
ing and has a quiet nap till the summer 
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frosts till the warm sun once more arouses 
him from the lethargic state. 

During this sleep the heart’s action is 
reduced to a minimum, and consequently 
the consumption of fat necessary for the 
maintainance of animal life is very slow. 
When, however, the warm weather comes 
the dormouse wakes up considerably thinner 
for his long siesta, and with a wonderfully 
good appetite ; but the storehouse is near 
at hand, so he makes up for his winter fast 
by a good breakfast of nuts and acorns, 
and then takes a stroll outside to stretch 
his legs, which have grown somewhat stiff, 
and to see how the world has gone on since 


in to 
com 


really comes, when te starts off 
his native woods, and rejoins his ol 
panions and friends. 


Like the field-mouse (of which I wrote 
some time ago), the dormouse is not a. difi- 
cult animal to catch, if you go the right 
way about it, and the necessary apparatus 
is not expensive. You only want a few 
wooden boxes, secured by elastic bands 
We generally used small cigar-boxes, hav- 
ing previously cut a hole in the top to 

init the air, and fastened a piece of smsil 
perforated zinc over the aperture. Having 
made the necessary preparations, the next 
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thing to do is to fix on the localiiy 
intend working. 

This will, of course, depend on the coun- 
try where you live; but if you are fortunate 
enough to be in the neighbourhood of 
woods, you cannot do better than to go to 
one of them, and make your first essay 
amongst the brushwood. 

Permission to enter such preserves may 
generally be obtained from the head game- 
xeeper, and is not difficult to get, provided 
you promise not to disturb the game or to 
damage the trees; but should there be a 
doubt about the question, a “tip” will 
xenerally settle the matter satisfactorily. 
As the dormice are nocturnal in their 
aabits (the greater proportion of “ tree- 
iaunters ” are), you will find that the day 
s the best time for catching the dormouse 
‘at home,” although, if you wish to watch 
shem in their active state, go quietly into 
he woods about evening and make for the 
tearest hedgerow which divides the cover 
tom the fields. 

Here, if you keep very quiet, you will 
ee four or five dusky forms seuttling 
hrough the branches, and, erhaps, having 
heir supper of hazel-nuts, whizh grow over. 
ead ; but the least movement wil I frighten 
hem, for they are very timorous, so that it 
‘ould be next to impossible to capture one 
f them. 

In the daytime, however, the dormouse 
otires to his mossy couch to have a quiet 

cep after the dissipations of the previous 
ight. So, as I said before, you will 
anerally find him ‘at home” about the 
iddle of the day. 

Walk quietly through the brushwood, 
2eping a good look-out overhead for nests 

the hazel-tops or amongst the lower 
anches of the trees, especially those which 

‘rout out from the trunk. As dormice eat 

its by drilling a hole through one end 

ith their teeth, through which they ex- 
act the contents, should you come upon 

e empty shells treated in this way, you 
iy be fairly certain that the mice are ‘not 
r off. 

When you discover a nest, if it be within 
ich, get one of your companions to hold 
e of the boxes in readiness, while you 

‘ure the nest with both hands, taking 

te not to squeeze it too tight, and tear it 

atly from its place in the tree; then 
ickly place it in the box, and fasten down 
> lid with an elastic band. 

Don’t stop to look at your prize, but 

sten on while the light lasts, till you find 

other nest, when you proceed as before. 
this way you may obtain several nests 
an afternoon, but of course this is not 

‘ays the case; and again, one, or perhaps 

re, may be empty, or the inmates may 

-e been alarmed, and escape before you 

stop them. 

%n returning home, put the boxes care- 

y away in a safe place, and do not open 

m till the following day, when a careful 

mination of each should be made, and 

animals moved into some spare cage 
their new home is ready to receive them. 

: cage for your dormice should be large, 

uy, and comfortable, and made to suit 

natural requirements of the animals as 

y as possible, 

he following house will be found very 

renient, and at the same time inexpen- 

(See Illustration.) 
consists of a large box about 36 inches 
+ 18 inches wide, and 18 inches high. 
front should be of wire, and to insure 
nliness there should be a good drawer 
1e living-room. The door can be placed 
1e side, or back, whichever is more con- 
ent, and should be large enough to 
it of the hand passing in freely. The 
»ing-rooms are arranged on two shelves 
: to the roof, and each chamber is fur- 


you 


ed with a door opening at the top, so | 


that the beds may be changed, and the 
rooms cleaned. 

In the middle of the cage a few thick 
boughs fastened together in the form of a 
tree, will serve as a natural ladder for the 
inmates to ascend and descend ; while, to 
facilitate matters, a narrow platform about 
two inches wide, should project in front of 
the compartments. 

The tree can be made of rough oak limbs 
(those which have been blown off in a gale 
will do admirably). These should be sawn 
to the proper size and fastened with nails. 
Let one or two branches extend to each 

latform, and these will serve as a support, 
or the trunk cannot be fastened to the 
floor on account of the drawer ; it should, 
however, just rest on it. If the tree be 
roperly made and covered with moss and 
Hotton, it will have a very preuty effect. 

Some people have a wheel in one corner 
for the animals to exercive in 3; but I think, 
if the cage be properly made, this can be 
dispensed with. ov can, however, have 
one or two thick pieces of string suszyended 
from the roof for the mice to swarm up, or 
some crossbars of wood from the back to the 
front, on which they can exhibit their gym- 
nastic performances. 

As soon as the cage is complete, cover 
the floor of the living-room, as well as each 
of the sleeping-rooms, with a good thick 
layer of fresh sawdust. This will absorb 
all moisture (which would otherwise rot the 
wood), and prevent the spread of insects. 
The bedrooms should then be loosely filled 
with a mixture of chopped hay, moss, and 
white wadding, after which the animals 
may safely be introduced to their new 
home. 

Food.—Dormice should be fed twice daily, 
and at regular hours. The food should con. 
sist of bread-and-milk, fruit, nuts (which 
have been previously shelled), and a biscuit 
now and then for a treat. 

Bread-and-milk should always be given, 
but you can vary the meals in other respecte. 
They are very fond of a juicy pear, which, 
by-the-by, should not be cut, but put in 
just as it is, and you will be astonished to 
see how soon they will finish it, and how 
eagerly they seize upon the juicy morsels 
and bolt away to some secluded spot where 
they can enjoy them at their leisure. 

A piece of dry biscuit, or cake will be 
found: very acceptable, but the latter should 
be sparingly given, as too much is injurious. 
Cheese, meat, and such like viands are for. 
bidden luxuries. 

The living room must be cleaned daily, 
and the drawer, after being well washed, 
should be covered with sawdust, and re- 
turned to its place. The bedrooms may be 
cleaned twice a week, and the old litter 
taken away. All saucers, and other food 
vessels, especially those which contain milk, 
must be well scalded, and every trace of 
food renfoved, otherwise you will run the 
risk of killing your pets by your neglect. 

Remember that mice are scrupulously 
clean in their habits, and unless you give 
them the opportunity of being so, you will 
miserably fail in your attempt’ to rear 
sound and healthy dormice. 

On no account’ whatever should yon try 
to rouse a sleeping dormouse by artificial 
means. It is both unnatural and cruel, 
and if you persist in your endeavour you 
will find the result prove unsatisfactory to 
you and fatal to the animal. 

In this, as in all other things, let Nature 
have her way, and try to follow her pre- 
cepts as much as you ean; you will then 
find your dormice will thrive and be as 
healthy as on the day when you first took 
them from their native forests. 


(THE END.) 


CHESS. 


(Continued from page 800.) 
Problem No. 239. 


By J. A. MILES. 


BLACK. 


h 
i=Tf pleces. 


| WHITE. | 


White compels Black to mate in four (4) moves. 


CueEss Stars. 


A second edition of the collection of self- 
mates, bearing the above title, and men- 
tioned in our issue of January 19, 1889, is 
now published. Problems No. 93 to 130 
have been added to the first edition, and 
eleven of these 38 stratagems have been 
expressly composed for the second edition, 
testifying that the esteemed author, J. A. 
Miles, has spared no labour to make the 
collection as valuable as possible. Nine 
composers have been added to the 34 of the 
first edition. It is difficult to point out the 
brightest among so many brilliant “Stars,”” 
—Elaborate positions often contain duals 
which cannot be prevented, for in No. 99 
the second move may be Q to Kt 4 or R to 
Q3, and in No. 119 the third move in the 
last variation may be Q to Kt4 or to B2.— 
In honour of the compiler we have chosen 
No. 105, which appears. on the above 
diagram. 


VADE MEcuM. 


Adolf Roegner, of Leipzig, who sells all 
kinds of works on chess, besides chess- 
boards, chessmen, tables, etc., has now 
issued the sixth volume of his chess library, 
which little volume is entitled, “Vade 
Mecum der Kombinations-Praxis illustrirt 
durch 120 brillante Partieopfer beriihmter 
Meister.” This instructive book contains 
on diagrams the endings of 120 games 
played by 74 great players, and is the best 
and cheapest (1s. 6d.) collection of the kind 
ever published. Many striking moves are 
shown, like the following :—White, K at 
Q Bsq., QatQB4; Rs at Qsq. andKR 
sq., Kt at K R4, Ps at QR 2, Q B3, K 5, 
K Kt 2and K Kt 4. Black, K at K RB sq., 
Qat K B2, Rs at Q Raq. and K Baq., Kt 
at Q R 3, Ps at Q R2,Q Kt2, Q B3, K 
Kt2andK R2. White, (Gottschall) won 
thus :—1, Q R—B sq., Q x Q. 2, Kt—Kt6 
(ch.), K—Kt sq. 3, Kt—K 7 (ch.), K—R 
I sq. 4, Rx P(ch.), Kx R. 5, R—R aq. mate, 
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KNIGHTS MOVE PUZZLES. 


(See page 799.) 


FOUR QUOTATIONS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


“For there is none of 
That hath not noble lustre in 


ou 80 mean and base 
our ee 
lenry V., Act 111., Se. 1. 


“ He is complete in feature, and in mind, 
With all 


grace, to grace a gentleman.” 
Tw0 Gentlemen of Verona, Act IT., Se. 4 


© We would not die in thet man's company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
King Henry V., Act 1V., Se. 3 


“If we do meot again, why we shall sinile ; 
If not, why then this parting was well made." 


uliue Cesar, Act V., Se. L 


[A Bristol comespondent, in sending us the iuter- 
esting letters which we append, remarks: ‘‘The 
writer of the letters, H.C. Marshall, was, when in 

0 id, an coger. reader of your valuable paper. 
He been in ica about three years, and is now 
about twenty-three.”) 


“Blantyre, Quillimane, East Africa, 
“ November, 1888, 


“ Dear Father,—i am just back from a seven weeks’ 
hunting tour, and this time I have had a very 
succet trip, scoring especially well in point of 
numbers. But being away, of course ] have missed 
several mails, and you must be beginning to wonder 
where I have got to. I am fecling: (and have for 
months past) ‘extra strong,’ but there's no telling 
how soon one may get an attack here, and then you 
require all the strength you have to pull you through. 
But, although I have been hunting in the most un- 
healthy y part of the county (the Hlephant Marsh, 
which Mr. D. can tell you e! feel, J think, better 
than ever I did in life, and, aave a few sores on 
legs, brought on by inhaling Malaria and wading (of 
necessity) through bogs and stagnant water to get at 
the elephants, as sound in wind and limb asever. I 
was away from Blantyre about seven weeks, but was 
only hunting about three of them, having run out of 
cartridges, and in three weeks { killed with my own 


OUR 


OPEN 


AN OLD B, 0. P. READER ELEPHANT HUNTING. 


rifle ten elephants, but not of full size, or it would 
have been a splendidly paying trip. I picked up one 
besides. H. P. also picked up several, and our boys 
killed some as well, making up a total of twenty 
during the time. ‘Twas a curious coincidence, that 
the day I got a letter from you in the bush, in which 
you spoke of me as very likely to be then ereeping 
and crawling to get a shot— wherewith ie the daily 

t, that only a few minutes before I had been doing 
Just as you fancied, and had dropped my animal, 
wo. Of course, apart from elephants, we have to 
shoot for the pot, and as wecan manage to keep that 
full, we can always get plenty of boys to go to the 
hunt with us. Whilst out this time I had several 
little adventures. I one day found a troop of 
elephants on an island, and, borrowing a canoe from 
a native, I went over to make their acquaintance. 
The edge of the island was covered with very high 
grass and small bush, but crawling through this in the 
track of a hippopotamus, I found them in an open 
patch of short grass, and bringing my rifle to bear on 
them, I did my best to raise it as well and as quickly 
as possible, and though, when I began I had my belt 
full of cartridges, in afew minutes they had run out, 
but on looking round I found four dead cows and 
one calf. It was very exciting work, but I kept my 
head, or I should have paid dearly for it; for to of 
them which were wounded charged me—one of them 
came very close, lifting his trunk and bellowing all 


COLUMN. 


the time. He offered me 4 chance for a splend 
chest shot, so I gave him a bullet the hea 
and, wheeling round, he fell dead. e second 
shot through the shoulder before he came to su: 
close quarters, and with this he turned and went 0 
But I found him lying dead afterwards not far fro 
the spot. Another day I killed two aiugle animal 
Besides elephants, I go for the buffaloes, wild pig 
several cies of deer, etc. (of course for the pol 
1 often wish it were not so far from home, as I cou 
often send enough meat to keep the village for 
spell. It is very much the kind of life here that 
used to fancy it would be. Hot it certainly is, but 
don’t mind it so much now, as I am more used toi 
The heat, with reasonable precaution taken, does 1 
affect me as at first. I suppose I shall be stayir 
here now for some little time, as the rains will be « 
us soon, and we want to get into our new house, { 
which I have yet to make doors, window-frames, et 
We cannot at present see our way to take our pr 
posed hunting trip up the lake, but we are conten 
plating a tramp away at its west end, whero elephan 
are said to be numerous at certain times of the yea 
but when we start is not yet decided.” 

The foregoing has been delayed in transmissiot 
but in another letter, dating from Blantyre, lt 
January, 1889, he says, speaking @ later huntin 
trip, and this time in company with Mr. G. Pettitt 
“We came to a large village, at which a white Ara 
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human Wo sw his purchases 


an r ik hough, xe 
altogether about sy gans (which many of the 

use, having been under some train- 
captain who commanded the little 
that has lately been fighting the Arabs on the 
end of Lake Nyassa), we were vexed at our 
lore. I was certain that the chief 
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Blantyre. 


parties of Arabe ret 
on the west coast of Nyassa Their 
carrying on this horrid trade is as fol- 
y make un expedition to the interior of 
country and buy what ivory they can, and then 
it carried to the coast, either to Quillimane or 
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to the 
| being done by the 


acroes the lake to Zanzibar, by whatever slaves 
can purchase. In this way the cost to them of it 
coast is very little, and but for the carriage 
ves, the reat expense entailed 
would make these long so-called trading expeditions 
of theirs extremely difficult. All three of these 
jes I saw within three-and-a-half days’ journey of 
tyre. I suppose, as our consul has gone home 
to En; , this nefarious trade is being carried on 
with less than usual fear of interruption. Not that 
I think he can do much to prevent it unless he had 
a party of our blue-jackets or soldiers here, and the 
long talked.of guoboat on Lake Nyassa, and some 
smaller boats on the Shire River. The district we 
were in is evidently (as shown by old spoors) much 
used by elephants in the wet season ; bnt, as the rains 
are rather late this year, the boys found but few 
animals, and I did not myself get sight of ane even. 
Whilst out this time word was sent us that H. P. 
was ill, 20 George made for home at once; but Iam 
glad to say that he found his brother much better 
when he got there, and that he has been mending 
ever since, though, under doctor's advice, he intends 
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wn to the Cape toe 8 pall, sie wiil pro- 
the mail this letter comes by, and I trust 

oha everal, prospects ahead in te carrying fi 
ve seve! e 

‘of which he will be so much wanted, one o! 

them being the formation of a coffee tation, 

some its for which we have now in our 

for planting out in the Focently pur- 


f 


Our new house is now and 
I will send you s sketch of it next time. Can't stop 
to do so now, as I am just about to start for another 
hunt, and this time in Nilolo’s country, where ele- 
phants are Feported as being plentiful, which I hope 
will prove to be true.— With idly remembrance to 
all friends, and love to you all, yours as ever, 


“(HUGH CHARLEY MARSHALL. 


“Pp, 8.—I should like the English public to know 
that this horrid slave traffic is still being carried-on, 
and to hear that somehow steps will be taken to 
bring it to a speedy end.” 


* variate ln sald Co hang boon Eteyphue palturta 
ves le to have i us iurus, 
which was brought to this country from Africa in 
1506. 2. The character is guite imaginary, There 
¥ere no English dukes at the time of the Armada. 
The title became extinct in 1572, and was revived 
by James 1. 


GoD MonUR.—The Mogul Emperors were Baber, 

Humayun, Shir Shah, Selim Shah Sur, Mobamm 
Shah Sur’ Adili, Humayun (second time), Akbar, 
J Shah , Aurengzebe, Bahadur 
Shah, Sehandar Shah, Ferokhir, Mohammed Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, Alamgir; and then the list goes on 
‘ts you have it. 


Paxtomner. — Pantomimes were introduced into 
Rome by Pylades and Bathyllus in Bc. 22. The 
modern pantomime was invented by Ruzzante in 
Italy in 1530; the policeman appeared in 1829 to 


Please the ro shs, who made the out against 
Robert Peel's new force. sa 


A30L0-SAXON.—1. The fumes given off by a Bunsen's 
cell are not healthy. 2 A tank of the measure- 
ment you give would hold nearer four gallons than 
ene hundred, and, under any circumstances, would 
‘ot be suitable for such fish as you propose to put 
init. 8% We have not had any articles as yet on 
making dynamos. ‘ 


Mazwion.—The census reports give the “origin” of 
the lation, but there wes official statistics 
of the annual immigration. See an article in the 

‘Sunday at Home” for November last, ‘On Coming 
to London.” 


% Firrcuer.—1. Try electricity, geology, and 
botany, © The cable companies, if that is what 
ses: mean, have no stand: height or limit as to 


Mazmm—Apply for list of subjects of examination 
to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 8.W. 


ToPsAIL-SHEET BLOCKS.—1. Place your mast two- 
fifths of the water-line from your bow. 2 No 
dumb-bells should exceed two pounds in weight 
tach. The same weight does for any age. No 

heavy dumb-bells are used now. 


8mU4J.—There were two captures of Canada. It 
was captured from the French by Kirk in 1629, and 
it waa captured from the French by Wolfe in 1759. 


4. 8x0w.—1. The opinion of a private soldier on the 
conduct of a campaign may not be worth much ; 
dat his opinion on bis treatment in the ranks, and 

very small glimpees of battle that occur to 

, May be of value. 2. You could not do better 
get “ Recollections of s.Private Soldier in the 
my of the Potomac,” by Frank Wilkeson. It is 
Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons. It gives a vivid 

Picture of what life in the ranks was like during 

the great American struggle, and reveals the seamy 

cao war's glories in a way you would appre- 


4. J. U.if the ink-stains in cloth are fresh you can 
get them out with moist cream of tartar and some 
Tubbing ; but if they are not treated at once you 
will find its aithenly oo remove Cs 7 Grease 
spots can be got out of paper by putting the paper 
between two sheets of ‘plotting, pressing them with 
Shot fron, and then painting over the atain with 
oil of turpentine ; but an easier way is simply to 
‘squeeze powdered fuller’s earth on the spot and 
deavo it till it extracts the grease. 


Correspondence. 


UNACQUAINTED.—1. Put a little glycerine into the 
ink. 2 See “Chess” in our Indoor Games. 3. 
Get a professional tuner to advise you. 
were to spoil the plano you would blame us. 


BR. B. Canapa.—The will would be at Somerset 
House. You must instract some friend or a solicitor 


to get a copy for you. The charge is very small. 
an shiling for the search and so much per 
folio. 


Gustavus, V. H.—A pure delusion. No amount of 
walking will stop your growth. It will improve it. 


ILDERDMI.—The best way to clean brushes used for 
oil painting is to immerse them when done with 
in raw linseed oil, and then washing out the oil 
with soap and warm water till the froth which is 
made by rubbing the brushes on the palm of the 
hand is perfectly colourless. You should then 
rinse the brushes in clean water, and dry them 
with a clean towel. 


‘MELVILLE, —Both “ Swimming ” and “ Model Yacht- 
ing” will be reprinted in our book of “Outdoor 
Sports and Recreations.” 


LEARNER.—The speed of a boat is in proportion to 
ita size; in other words, the bigger the boat the 
faster she sails, providing, of course, that the two 
boats are built from the same lines. For instance, 
if you build a model ten-tonner on ascalo of an inch 
to the foot, she will do her 2°3 knots an hour : if you 
build a full-size ten-tonner from the same draw- 
ngs, she will sail 9°3 knots an hour. Clipper ships 
have done 18 knots an hour. No fore-and-aft- 
rigged yacht has ever touched such a speed ; but 
then no yacht of the size of a clipper has been 
built. Of all rigs the single mast gives most 
power. When the veasel is too big for a single 
mast to be workable, two masts are used; when 
two masts would be unworkable, three masta, and 
80 on. Take two models, exactiy alike. Rig one 
as a cutter, rig the other asa full-rigged ehip; try 
them together on a pond, and you will find the 
fore-and-after almost double as fast as the other. 
The stories as to the speed of foreign craft are all 
untrustworthy. On some one point of sailing 
some one rig may be best ; but a vessel should be 
good all round. 


H. Grecory.—The usual enamels—Harrington’s or 
Ardill's—will do very well. You can get ashilling 
bottle of either from any cycle shop. 


If you 


G. E. SUMPNER.—No premium is paid for steward’s 
‘boys as a rule. In your position you shonld get 
the captain of one of the coasting steamers to take 
him first, and then let him work up. You can 
hardly hope to start him on a mail boat unless you 
have influence. 


L. Ignorance. —The parts in volume seven, contain- 
ing the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Model Launch Engine,” can be 
obtained by ordering through any bookseller. 


P. P.—The Pazzi Conspiracy was formed by Fran- 
cesco Pazzi to murder Lorenzo and Julian de 
Medici, at Florence, during high mcss in the 
cathedral. The work of assassination was under- 
taken by two priests, and the elevation of the host 
was the signal agreed upon. Julian was killed, 
but Lorenzo escaped with slight wound. The 
People up arms, seventy of the Pazzi gang 
were killed, including the two stabbers, and alto- 
gether abolt two hundred persons were put to 

Date April 26th, 1478. 


HIsToRIAN.—The Marquis of Wo.cester was one of 
the early inventors of the steam-engine. He lived 
in the reign of Charles I., and defended Raglan 
Castle, which was one of the last to surrender. 
See our articles on the Castles of England. 


W. InpIAN.—1, The derivation of marmalade would 
seem to be obvious. It is, or ought to be, mar- 
malady, or spoil-sickness. When taken in large 
quantities it leads to bilionaness, and is in fact, » 
substitute for too much butter at breakfast. 2 
Cumin is the seed of Cuminum cynimum, an 
Egyptian plant something like fennel. 


CIVIL SERVICE.—You cannot expect us to give full 
culars of the different branches of the Civil 
ice here. Ewald's ‘Guide to the Civil 

Service,” published by F. Warne and Co., or any 
of the Guides, of which there are so many. 


B. Desmonp.—“ Ask and it shall be given you,” is in 
the Sermon on the Mount. It seems to us that it 
is not your knowledge but your ignorance of the 
Bible whieh is remarkable. 


POLYTECHNICAN.—The Science and Art Dey artment 


do not teach electrical engineerin; Get the 
“Science and Art Directory” at the bockstall in 
South Kensington (Art) Museum. It costs 6d. 


A.C. B. G.—The subject is too large for 4 cheap 
book to be ible. Try Nicholson's ‘‘ Manual of 
Zoology,” which is published by Blackwoods. For 
Botany get Oliver's ‘‘Hlementary Lessons,” pub- 
lished by Macmillans, 


PETERBORO.—‘ How many yore elapsed between 
the foundation of Rome and the accession of Queen 
Victoria?” “We cannes 

n= 


least, it is sald to have been), and Victoria became 
Queen of England in A.D. 1837 (at least we read she 
did). Now 753+ 1837 = 2500, and 2590-1 (for there 
was no year 0) leaves 2689, which, we take it, isthe 
number required. Perhaps the substraction of the 
1 is the di you didn’t see. 


BASEBALL.—We have already dealt with Baseball. 
See ‘‘ Baseball, and how to play it,” in Nos. 437 and 
488 in the ninth volame. The tenth player, re- 
cently introduced when those articles were written, 
has now been abolished. The game is, therefore, 
played by nine players only. The place in the field 
thus left vacant is ‘‘right short.” In all other 
respects our diagram, rules, instructions, etc., are 
correct to date. 


THERMOMETER.—To convert Fahrenheit into Centi- 
grade, subtract 32, multiply the remainder by 5, 
and divide the product by ® To convert Centi- 
grade into Fahrenheit, divide by 5, multiply by 9, 
and subtract 82. For Reaumur you tultiply and 
divide by 4 instead of by 5. Celsius is the same as 
Centigrade. Celsius was the inventor of the Centi- 
grade. He was a Swede, born at Upsala in 1701, 
and died there 1744. 


ENDYMION.—Silver nitrate gets its name of lunar 
caustic in this way. Silver was the Luna of the 
alchemiste—the symbol of silver was that of the 
moon, The caustic made by fusing the lunar 
nitrate, and casting it in moulds as required, was 
called cansticum lunare, which, being translated, 
gives lunar caustic. 


A. C. A.—The ‘Chartered Accountants’ Examination 
Guide” is published by Alfred Jubb, Station Street, 
Huddersfield. {t costa half-a-guines, post free, It 
contains over 500 examination questions. 
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R. ScoTr.—The mail coach to Brighton starts every 
evening from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. It is really a 
Post Office mail, and carries parcels, and the 
reason of its existence is that the authorities found 
it cheaper to send parcels that way than to pay the 
high rates demanded by the Brighton Kailway 
Company. 


MANUEL.—The row of stars in a column is to show 
that a different subject is entered upon. In fact, 
they mark a gap larger than a paragraph, but not 
so large as a chapter. 


Il. M. C. 8.—Apply to the Agent-General for Cape 
Colony, Victoria Street, Westminister, 8.W. 


P. 0. L.—Coins are most quickly cleaned by im- 
mersing them in strong nitric acid, and then wash- 
ing them in water. To clean off the verdigris rub 
them with a mixture of an ounce of bichromate of 
potash, with two ounces each of sulphuric acid and 
pluie acid. Always wash with water after an acid 


Marcus.—Make your own fly-papers. Soak blotting- 
paper in a solution of sugar of lead, and sweeten it 
with a little treacle. A castor-oil plant will keep 
flies out of a room; so will Lilium auratum, the 
Japanese tily; so will walnut leaves; but some 
flies are too enterprising to mind these things. 


DERFLA.—The body of an ordinary man, when im- 
mersed in water, weighs just one pound—no more. 
‘All you have to do when when you find yourself 
overboard is to seize hold of something that will 
support a pound. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that the boy was saved from drowning by holding 
on to a model ten-tonner that came sailing past 
him. Even a wooden chair afloat will save two 
people from drowning, providing, of course, that 
they keep as much of their bodies in the water as 
possible. Your head should be above water; all 
the rest, legs, arms, etc., should be under. ‘Try the 
experiment in a bath. 


WILLIAM $.—A book he folding of dinner-napkins 
is published ut the Field” office in the Strand. 
Its title {a “‘ The Book of Dinner Serviettes.” 


PETER (Toronto).—-It is not the lobster that turns 
ted, but the shell. If you take the blue shell off a 
dead lobster and boil it, it will turn red, and all 
the crustacean shells change colour more or less. 


Scissors. —1. The cautionary towns were Briel, 
Flushing, Walcheren, and Rammekins. They were 
given back to the Dutch in 1616. 2. Covent Garden 
me granted to the Duke of Bedford by Charles 11. 

1671. 


HYPATIA.—1. Of course {it is possible to gain cent. 
per cent. on an article, If you buy a book for one 
shilling and sell it for two, the proportion of profit 
is as great as if you bought it for £100, and sold it 
for £200. Itis possible. You mean, ‘Can you gain 
cent. per cent. on the selling price, not on the cost 
price?” That isan impossibility. It {s a frequent 

levice of tradesmen to speak of percentages on 
selling prices in order to keep their profits un- 
known. You might buy an article fora penny and 
sell it for the National Debt of the British Empire, 
and yet you would not make as much as cent, per 
cent. on'the selling price. 2. It would die. 


©. 8. J.—For information concerning the Polytechnic 
you should write to the Polytechnic. The secre- 
tary will be only too glad to send you a pro- 
spectus. 

CoNJURER.—Most of the apparatus described came 
from Biand’s Magical Repository, New Oxford 
treet, W. 


T. P.—Yes, Richard 1. of England was Richard rv. 
‘of Normandy. 


RICHELIEU.—There is a Student's History of France, 
price 7s. Gd., published by John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, W. 

HopxEFUL.—Captain Crawley has been dead for some 
years, The articles are published in our Indvor 
Games. Nothing further has been written on the 
game. 

E. MARTIN.—A Jist of the directors of all public 
companies whose shares are quoted on the Stock 
Exchange is given every year in the Stock Ex- 
change Year Book, obtainable through any book- 
seller. 

Epwarp F. AL.—We could not give such addresses 
even if we knew them, which we do not, You 
ought certainly to have good references from your 
correspondents before yon send anything on to 
them. 

LITTLE Pirt.—Get Dickens's Dictionary of Oxford, 
price 1s., published by Macmillan and Co. You will 
sce from that what information you want, and how 
to set about obtaining it. You should get the 
“Calendar ;" but it is not worth spending money 
on it till you find you cannot do without it. 


AN ANGLER.—There is the Fishing Gazette, published 
weekly by Sampson Low & Co. 

WoULD-BE ADMIRAL. The “address of the Admi- 
ralty!” Well, well, what next: Why, a letter 
addressed “ Admiralty, British Empire,” would 
find the Admiralty in Whitehall, but the postman 
knows it well enough without a number. 


‘A GLAscow Boy,—Sand-paper the paint till the sur- 
face is perfectly smooth, and then give the machine 
‘a thin coat of enamel. "Use a camel-hair brush—a 
flat one Tike a small white-wash brush. 


DICKIE.—1. The story of the young lady was not an 
editying one. When you become a full-grown 
lawyer yon can look it up for yourself among the 
criminal trials, and take what interest in it you 
may. 2. Wedo not answer questions as to what 
day of the week certain dates fell on. We have 
given instructions how to make two or three per- 
petual calendars, avd you should make one for 
yourself, and be independent. 


T. R. TAYLon.-1. A map that would be useful to 
London cyclists is published in No. 1 of Cassell’s 
“Greater London,” price 7d. Bnt the best map is 
the one-inch ordnance, and we recommend no 
other, It is the only route map at the price 
worthy of the name. Get a shilling sheet as a 
sample from Stanford, C 
Government agent. 2. 
down with a rag greasy with vaseline. 


Litt.e JumBo.—A ring-tail monkey may be had for 
about Write to some respectable naturalist, 
guch as Mr. Abrahams, 101, Su. George's Street East, 

dou, 


W. F.—Charcoal tooth-po #der. 
PHILOSOPHUS,—We should not think so. 


Snyprs.—Read Dr. Gordon Stables’ articles on 
Birds in a late nnmber. 


W. R.—The points of all dogs can be got in a shilling 
manual called the ‘‘ Kennel Companion,” pub- 
lished lately by Mr. Dean, 160, Fleet Street. 


Doaay,—Spratt’s Patent have a remedy for improper 
mouiting. Try it. 

D. J. D. (Bristol).—The only medicine we can re- 
‘commend is the bath and fresh-air exercise. 


A. THoMAS.—The quickest way to kill a moth or 
butterfly 1s to nip or compress the thorax just 
under the wings. 


W. REDMOND, W. SANDY, and Othera.—1. “Home and 
Farm Favourites,” price 1s., published by Warne 
and Co., gives treatment for all animals, rabbits 
and squirrels included. 2. Better not put rabbits 
and guinea-pigs together. 


RoareEr.—Yes ; one white mouse would live alone, 
but it is cruel not to give it a companion. 


MIXED.—The canvas in the canvas canoe is water- 
proofed with boiled lingeed oil, obtainable at any 
oilshop. Give the canvas a good coat outside, let 
it dry, and then give it another coat on the top of 
the first. 


Sr. BEES.—The cauliflower came first into Europe 
from Cyprus. It was introduced into England in 
1608, seven yeara before the Dutch brought home 
the first tea. 


J. Coorer.—1. There is only one medal for. the 
Egyptian campaign. See ‘Medals of the British 
Army.” 2. The prices vary. See our list of books 
bound up frequently with the monthly parts, or 
write for list to Mr. Tarn, 56, Paternoster Row. 


RAMBLERS.—There is no such guide book, If pub- 
lished its price would be prohibitive. Your best 
plan would be to get oue or two of the sheets of 
the six-inch ordnance map. Go to Stanford’s in 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, and look at the 
index map of Middlesex, and get one sheet to begin 
with. It costa 2s. 6d. 


N. J.—-We regret that your master’s wife orders you 
to do things “in an austere manner” without your 
master’s permission : but your best plan is to grin 
and bear it. P.S.—It would be us well not to grin 
when the lady is by. 


R. S, M.—The best insulator, ‘like glue to be put on 
hot,” is gutta percha, 

RUNCORN.—Our ‘Indoor Games” has the {lustra- 
tions to the articles that appeared in these pages. 
All the articles you mention are in it, revised to 
date. The price is 8s. 


DorpREcHT.—Assignats were issued from 1790 to 
1798, They were of all values. They depreciated 
so that in 1796 27 francs in gold could buy 7,200 
francs in aasignats. Probably worth 1s. each. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—In the theory of the English law 
every Englishman is a member of the Church of 
England unless he claims to be otherwise. Get 
«How we are Governed,” price 1s. 6d., from F. 
Warne and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


C. F. B.—Mix your colours with Chinese white. 


G. A. P.—You cannot join the navy unless you have 
the consent of your parents or guardians. The 
recruiting department is in Spring Gardens, near 
Drummond's bank at Charing Cross. 


A BEGINNER.—Messra. R. Melhuish of 85, Fetter 
Lane, supply oak for fretwork j-in. thick at lod. 
er superficial foot. Walnut costs Sd., and ma- 
hogany 1s., or rather Spanish cedar, which is the 
wood generally used in place of it. 


Lover. SEA.—Your only chance would be to go on 
‘a mail-boat as under-steward, and, with your ex- 
perience, you would have no difficulty in getting a 
berth. Apply to the manager of one of the chi 
companies, and enclose copies of testimonials, if 
any ; if not, say how long you have been in your 
presentemployment. You are too old for anything 
else on board ship. 


8. M. G.—According to Camden the Thames was once 
called the Cockney, and hence the name applied 
to the people born ou its banks. According to 
another authority the French called the Londoners 

men, from their being such good hands 

and drinking, the French author's * Land 
of Cockaigne” being an imaginary city where the 
houses were made of barley sugar, the streets 
paved with cakes, and the shops s wave away every- 
thing without payment. According to another 
authority, a young gentleman from London went 
into the country and was surprised to hear a horse 
lift up its voice. ‘What doth the horse?” asked 
the gentleman from tewn. ‘He doth neigh!” 

uoth his friend. Soon a cock crew ; whereupon 
the town gentleman inquired, ‘Doth the cock 
neigh, too?” According to’ another, Cockney 
comes from coquin, the Norman-French for ecoun- 
drel, which may be true, but which is too libellous 
for us to say we believe in it! 


READER ABROAD.—If you get the shilling edi’ 
“The Vanished Diawond,” published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., Fetter Lane, London, you 
will tind in it a complete list of all the editions of 
all Jules Verne’s books. 


A STAMP COLLECTOR.—1. Orange farming in Florida 
is a profitable occupation for those who entered 
upon it rome years ago; but it is now so well 
kvown that it requires a good deal of capital to 
begin with. 2. The most valuable stamp seems to 
be the old British Guiana one, for which £50 was 
recently paid. 


CoprER CotNns.—1. Charles the Second’s farthings 
sell at ninepence; George the First’s at a shil- 
ling: George the Seconu’s at sixpence ; George the 
‘Third’s at fourpence; and George the Fourth’s at 
sixpence. Charles the Second’s halfpennies sell at 
two shillings: Willian and Mary’s at eighteen- 
pence : William the Third’s at sixpence; those of 
any of the Georges at a shilling. The twopenny- 
piece of George the Third sells at eighteenpeuce. 

‘hese are the prices you would probably have to 
pay a dealer. If you were to sell the coins sou 
would probably get about a third for them. 2. Lou 
can get a complete set of Maundy moncy for three 
shillings and sixpence. 3. You would find Edgar 
Lincoln, of 239, High Holborn, would give you a 
fair price ; and if you were to send them by regis- 
cored parcel there would be no risk of their being 
Jost. 


ALPHA.—The only way is to enlist as a Roysl En- 
gineer. Have you applied to the Secretary, Civil 
rvice Commission, 8.W.? 


PURPLE VIOLET.—A strange training for emigration 
—cau stand rough treatment, “as we have been 
used to it at home, on account of having a very 
unkind father.” -Poor boys! But go to one of our 
own colonies, to Tasmania, or another of the 
Australasian group, to which the passage is ang 
enough for you to be of use. You might get out 
as steward’s boys, at a nominal wage of a shillinz 
a month, perhaps, as has been done lately by one 
ortwo lads of our acquaintance. But you will 
have to do dirty work morning, noon and night. 


B, RowNTREE (U.S.A.).—Colonel Dodge's book is not 
now on gale. It can only be got second-hand over 
here ; but there may be an American edition. Try 
Leyholdt's Catalogue. 


J. A.D.—1. We had an article on Silkworms in our 
third volume. We know of no channel for dispos- 
ing of the silk, and have asked in vain in these 
columns for the address of a buyer. 2. Take the 
coins to your town museum for identification. We 
would rather you did not send them to us. 3. Get 
from your free library Sir John Lubbock’s “ Plea- 
sures of Living,” and Mr, Frederic Harrison's 
“Choice of Books.” 4. See next answer. 


Hunprep Best Books.—You are quite right. We 
ave the full list of Sir John Lubbock’s Hundred 
at Books in the Part for June, 1887, on page 44 

of No. 436. 


HG. W. and E, W. --1, Write for Price List to Mr. J. 
W. Martin, 4, Northern Buildings, Lover's Lane, 
Newark-on-Treut, and ask him. 2. Best. silk- 
plaited line costa about six shillings a hundred 
yards. 3. Steep your handkerchief in boilins 
water, and wrap it round the joint that has stuc! 
but do not wet the peg. In a bad case you may 
have to cut the peg off flush, and slip up the 
ferule. 


SOLOMON STARBEAM.—Appointments In the National 
‘Observatories and Nautical Almanac Office, are 
filled in the same way as other branches of the 
Civil Service. Candidates have to pass examina 
tions, and samples of the examination papers aud 
all particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission. 


JoHN REW.—A special cloth is now sold for model 
yatht-sails, It can be had of Hitehin and Squire. 
36, South Castle Street, Liverpool. It is striped. 
and is a yard wide. If the stripes are }.in. apart, 
the price is 63d. per yard ; if the stripes are 14-i1 
apart, the price is 8}d. per yard. Tf you wantpls 
white sails, use Indian muslin or Horrockses M 
longcloth, but be careful to wash the fabric, and 
take the stretch out of it before you cut your sails. 
For fittings we know of no cheaper house thap 
Stevens's Model Dockyard, 22, Aldgate, Londov. 
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A MIDDY AMONGST THE SLAVERS. 


By ArtHur LEE KniGHt, 
Author of “ Basit Woolecombe, Midshipman," “The Adventures of a Midshipmite,” ete., etc. 


PART II. 


HE boat duty in connection with the | trying and dangerous work for our “boys | away from the ship on a separate crnise 
suppression oi the slave-iratlic is very | in blue.” The boats are sometimes sent | for perhaps a week or a fortnight at a 
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time; and the occupants have not only 
to brave the dangers of Arab spear and 
musket, but the still more trying and 
equally fatal perils of cruising under a 
burning sun with a scant supply of pro- 
visions and water, the possibilities of 
encountering inclement weather and all its 
attendant discomforts in an open boat, and 
the chance of being attacked by fever 
whilst exploring the unhealthy rivers of 
the coast. 

1 cannot conclude this article better than 
by giving my readers an account of a 
recent tight between a man-of-war’s boat’s 
crew and a slaver upon the East coast of 
Africa, which will afford them an idea of 
the way this species of warfare is con- 
ducted. 

In the month of May last year a pin- 
nace belonging to H.M.S. Turquoise, then 
cruising upon the East African coast, was 
despatched from that ship in search of 
slavers. She was commanded by a lieu- 
tenant, and the crew consisted of seven 
men—tive bluejackets, a marine, and an 
interpreter. One day a suspicious-looking 
dhow was sighted, and chase was immedi- 
ately made. On approaching the dhow, 
the lieutenant detached the only boat he 
had with him—a small dinghy—manned by 
three men, a bluejacket, the marine, and 
the interpreter, to go within hailing dis- 
tance of the dhow, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain if she were a lawful trader or a slaver. 
No answer having been returned to the 
interpreter’s repeated hails, the small crew 
of the dinghy gave way vigorously with 
the intention of pulling alongside the un- 
wieldly great dhow and ascertaining her 
real character. The instant, however, that 
the Arabs on board the latter vessel dis- 
covered this design, they opened fire upon 
the occupants of the little boat, apparently 
thinking that it would be the easiest thing 
possible to repel an attack by one sailor 
and a marine. 

The lieutenant—by name Fegen—who 
was not far distant in the pinnace, now 
felt convinced that the dhow was a genuine 
slaver, and being apprehensive that the 
small crew of the dinghy might get over- 
powered, he bore down as fast as possible 
in support of his boat, at the same time 
opening fire upon the dhow with his 
S-venndet bow gun. At the same time the 
solitary marine in the dinghy blazed away 
with a rifle at his swarthy foes, and made 
many a gap in their ranks. 

Seeing the pinnace fast coming up to the 
scene, the slaver’s crew altered course, and 
evidently being in a fighting humour and 
disdaining the tiny antagonist now close to 
them, bore down to attack the pinnace 
itself. It was now evident that there was 
a valuable living cargo on board the dhow 
—so valuable that it was worth fighting 
desperately for ! 


INCE the publication of the design for 

the Forth Bridge every long span bridge 
in the world has been built on the cantilever 
principle. One of the most interesting 
examples of the cantilever in a modified 
form is that at Niagara, just below the 
great falls. The floor of this railway bridge 
is on the top of the structure all along. It 
is 239 feet above the surface of the water, 
which has a velocity of over sixteen miles 
an hour in the centre, and forms constant 
whirlpools near the shore. The shore-arms 
of the cantilevers are firmly anchored to 


Lieutenant Fegen and his small crew 
were only too pleased to see the dhow 
approaching, for they had been apprehen- 
sive that she might follow the usual tactics 
of slavers, and crowd all sail to reach the 
shore, where, though the dhow would pro- 
bably have become a total wreck, she 
might have landed all her slaves with 
impunity. 

“Stand by to resist boarders, my lads !” 
sung out the lieutenant, drawing a re- 
volver, for he saw that the fierce-lookin, 
Arabs were meditating a hand-to-han 
struggle if they could only succeed in get- 
ting alongside the pinnace. 

““We’re ready for them, sir,” responded 
the bluejackets, baring their arms and 
flourishing their cutlasses over their heads; 
“let ’em come to close-quarters if they 
dare !” 

In a highly bellicose mood, however, the 
crew of the slaver ran their vessel along- 
side, and prepared to spring down into the 
pinnace—the crew of which, besides the 
commander, numbered now only four men. 
The slaver’s crew numbered twenty all 
told, many of them being well-armed. 

The instant that the dhow crashed along- 
side, Lieutenant Fegen levelled his revolver 
and shot down two of the most desperate- 
looking of the swarthy boarders, and with 
his sword ran a third through the body. 
A fourth Arab at the same moment raised 
anugly-looking blade with the intention of 
cutting down the doughty lieutenant, 
when one of the seamen, named Pearson, 
closed in upon the fellow, and after a short 
but desperate strugyle, in which he got 
rather severely wounded on the sword-arm, 
succeeded in running his Arab foe through 
the body. Ina very short space of time, 
nine out of the twenty men forming the 
crew of the slave-dhow were laid low by the 
four stalwart British seamen on board the 
pinnace ; but the latter had enormous odds 
against them, and at length, in spite of all 
their courage and address, three of them 
—Guys, Russell, and Stone—were rendered 
hors de combat, and were lying grievously 
wounded at the bottom of the pinnace. 
Left with only the support of one man, the 
lieutenant still desperately fought on, 
determined not to give in while his 
strength lasted; but he and his ally were 
both Tleeding from several wounds. 

Whilst the unequal struggle was thus 
raging, the dhow, caught by a sudden gust 
of wind, slipped past the pinnace, and the 
Arabs, evidently having had enough of the 
fight, and confident that they would now be 
allowed to escape, sheered off, and turned 
their vessel’s nose in a northerly direction. 

But Lieutenant Fegen was determina- 
tion itself. His object had been to capture 
the slaver, and captured she should be. 
Accordingly the pinnace followed in pur- 


suit, opening a brisk fire at the same time 


BRIDGES AND BRIDGE-BUILDING. 


PART II. 


piers built on solid rock. The river arms 
were built piece by piece, each piece being 
more than counterbalanced by pieces 
stretching shorewards until completed, and 
then joined by a short truss, the workmen 
carrying on their labours on a platform 
hung from a projecting skeleton structure 
over the Niagara River. In the Lachine 
Bridge near Montreal the cantilever prin- 
ciple has also been applied. The bridge 
has a length of about 1,200 yards, with two 
channel spans, each of 408 feet. These 
spans and the spans next to them form 


with her bow-gun. The dinghy, which had 

ulled up in time to take some part in the 
Baht, also pulled in pursuit, the marine 
steadily firing away with his rifle at the 
flying foe. In answer to this the Arabs 
kept up a desultory musket fire, which did 
little or no damage. 

All three vessels had drifted in consider. 
ably tw the shore during the late fight, and 
a number of Arabs, who had been attracted 
to the scene by the sounds of firing, rushed 
down to the water’s brink and opened a 
galling fire upon the lieutenant and his 
men; but a shell or two from the nine- 

under soon scattered thexe rascally fel- 
lows, and almost immediately afterwards 
the steersman of the dhow was killed by 
a lucky shot of the marine’s. This was 
most opportune, for the slaver instantly 
broached-to in shallow water, and quick} 
began to break up in the surf. The Arab 
crew at once plunged overboard and strnck 
out for the shore, but only a small pro. 
portion of them reached the beach in 
satety. The numerous slaves on board 
were naturally seized with the utmost 
consternation at the turn events had taken, 
and uttering heartrending cries of alarn 
and despair, began to clamber over the 
dhow’s side and cling to her gunwale ir 
a perfect black swarm. Lieutenant Feger 
at once despatched the dinghy to bring of 
these poor frightened creatures, but som 
were unavoidably drowned before hely 
could arrive. Nevertheless, fifty-thret 
slaves were saved and taken on board th 
pinnace, though many of them when they 
arrived were more dead than alive. As 1 
was hopeless to get the dhow off, Lieu 
tenant Fegen at once rejoined the Tur 

uoise, that he might get medical assistance 
‘or his brave men and for himself, and dis 
pose of the large number of slaves who * 
inconyeniently crowded the boat. On 
seaman, Stone, was unfortunately killed it 
this desperate encounter ; but the lieutenan 
—who was at once promoted to be a com 
mander—and the injured seamen, 00! 
recovered of their wounds under the carefu 
treatment of the ship’s surgeons. 

In conclusion, I may mention that sinc 
the late Sir Bartle Frere induced th 
Sultan of Zanzibar to discountenance th 
slave-trade and ‘proclaim it illegal withi 
his territories and waters, the natural trad 
of the country has expanded very mucl 
and to a certain extent makes up to th 
potentate for the loss of his former ric 
revenue derived from the slave-trade, an 
which, as I mentioned in another plac 
amounted to about £20,000 a year. 

Nevertheless, the slave-trade still flow 
ishes in all its hideous and_ repulsix 
features, for the Sultan of Zanzibar li 
merely fp Junsdietion over a limited portic 
of the t African seaboard. 

(THE END.) 


cantilevers, and were built out from tl 
central pier without the use of ‘fal 
works ” in either channel. 

Of a different principle is the great brid 
across the Mississippi at St. Louis. Therea 
three steel arches, the centre having a sp: 
of 520 feet, and the side arches having 0 
of 502 feet. Each span has four paral 
arches, each arch being composed of cyli 
drical steel tubes 18 inches in diameti 
acting as chords of the arch. The tut 
are twelve feet apart, connected by a sin; 
system of diagonal tracing. The bri 
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was @ most difficult one to build. The 
headway is 55 feet above ordinary high 
water, but the variation between low and 
high water has been over 40 feet. The 
river, which has a very variable current, 
holds much matter in suspension, and even 
its bed ia in constant motion. Captain 
Eads, the designer of the bridge, went 
down in a diving-bell, and found a moving 
current of sand below quite a yard in 
depth. At low water this bottom rises, 
bat as the stream fills a scour sets in, and 
the bed is quickly deepened; while in 
winter the river is closed by huge cakes of 
ice, which freeze together into great fields. 
The only safety for the bridge, therefore, 
lay in getting down deep enough to build 
the foundations on the underlying rock. 
Another notable bridge is that of the 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad across the 
Kentucky River, which runs through a 
canyon 1,200 feet wide and 275 feet deep, 
in which it has been known to rise as mach 
as 40 feet in a single night. There are 
three spans, eaeh of 375 feet, carrying the 
railroad 276 feet above the river. The 
ironwork is 1,138 feet in length. The piers 
are of stone to a height of 60 feet to clear 
the highest floods, and on them the iron 
framework is built. Each iron pier is 177 
feet high, and consists of four legs, ter- 
minating at the top in a turned pin a foot 
in diameter under each of the two trusses. 
The trusses were built out on each side 
until they joined in the centre and at the 
Uuffs, \ en the junction was made they 
were continuous, but to avoid the constant 
strains it was ingeniously decided to cut 
the bottom chords of the side spans and 
convert them into sliding joints at points 
75 feet_ distant from the iron piers. The 
expansion and contraction of the bridge 
Aperatés each way from the centre, bending 
the tops of the piers towards or away from 
the bluffs. The ends of the girder rests on 
rollers at the abutments, and can travel 
three inches under changes of temperature. 
This resting of bridge ends on rollers is a 
contrivance well known to all who have 
been through the Britannia Bridge across 
the Menai Straits on their way to or from 
Hoiyhead. The daily variation of this 
bridge is from half an inch to three inches 
along its whole length. A short spell of 
sunshine on the top will raise the roof an 
inch in half an hour, the top plates being 
expanded by the increase of temperature, 
while the lower plates are kept cool by 
radiation to the water beneath. By thesun 
shining on one side the tube is drawn side- 
ways fee half an inch, to return to its 
original position as soon as the sun is 
clouded over. Sometimes in the sunshine 
the tube will move 24 inches vertically or 


horizontally ! 

The Britannia—so called after the 
Britannia rock.on which the central pier 
rests—is a tubular bridge. It was Fair- 


beirn who first saw that a girder might be 
made self-supporting, and on this principle 
the bridge was built. It consists of two 
independent continuous wrought-iron tubu- 
lar ms 1,510 feet in length, and each 
weighing 4,680 tons. These rest on two 
abutments and three towers, at a height of 
hundred feet’ above the water. The con- 
ditions imposed by the. Menai people were 
intended to make the building of the bridge 
impossible. No scaffolding was to be used 
and no interruption to the traffic was per- 
mitted, and the tubes were put together 
further up the channel and floated down, 
and raised into position by hydraulic power. 
The building of this bridge was one of the 
greatest feats of modern engineering, and 
when the first train went through it great 
was the relief of its builders. ‘ Often at 
night,” says Robert Stephenson, ‘1 would 
lie tossing about, seeking sleep in vain. 
The tubes filled my head—I went to bed 


with them, and got up with them. In the 

y of the morning when I looked across 

loucester Square it seemed an immense 
distance across to the houses on the oppo- 
site side. It was nearly the same length 
as the span of my tubular bridge.” 

The “Victoria Railway Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence at Montreal was also built by 
Robert Stephenson, and is on the same tu- 
bular plan. It is a mile and three-quarters 
long, and the single line of rail is 60 feet 
above the river level. In the tubes there 
are over 9,000 tons of iron; the surface to 
be painted exceeds 30 acres, and the annual 
crop of rust which has to be removed is 
very large. Tubular bridges are not cheap, 
and the cost of their maintenance is great, 
so that no more of them are likely to be 
built; but it was to them we owe the first 
introduction of wrought-iron in long spans 
upon railways. 

At Niagara Falls is another of the world’s 
great bridges—Roebling’s railway suspen- 
sion bridge, completed in 1855, which has a 
span of 821 feet, and a track 245 feet above 
the stream. With this bridge a very re- 
markable operation was performed about a 
couple of years ago. he stone towers 
holding the huge supporting cables—each 
cable has 3,640 wires—were disintegrating, 
owing to the rollers over which the cables 
passed having become jammed so as to pre- 
vent the cables moving freely over them, 
and thus throwing additional strain on to 
the masonry. To relieve the towers skele- 
ton iron towers were built up round them, 
and the cables were transferred from the 
stone to the iron by hydraulic arrange- 
ments without interrupting the traffic 
across the bridge! 

The great suspension bridge between 
New York and Brooklyn is one of the 
world’s wonders. It has a central span of 
nearly 1,600 feet, two land spans each of 
930 feet, and with its approaches is over 
1,100 yards long. The road is 135 feet 
above the water, the towers ure 272 feet 
above high water, and on them are hung 
four cables supporting two carriage ways, 
two lines of railway, and an elevated foot- 
way which between them weigh nearly 
7,000 tons. 

The Menai Straits are famous in bridge 
history. The tubular bridge started there, 
and it was Telford’s bridge, opened in 1825, 
which led to the general introduction of the 
suspension bridges which, in the Brooklyn 
example, has reached such excellence. 
Another famous suspension bridge is that 
at Clifton, the chains of which are part of 
the old bridge across the Thames at Charing 
Cross. These chains are passed over rollers 
to saddles 196 feet from the piers, which 
are bedded on brickwork, and they are then 
carried down sixty feet further at an angle 
of forty-five degrees to the anchorage plates 
which are bedded in an arch of brickwork 
built in with the rock, a long way below 
the surface of the ground. 

There is one danger in suspension bridges 
that has not yet been entirely overcome. 
When the weight is on one half of the 
bridge the other half rises, owing to the 
pal of the cable, and any rhythmic motion 

as a tendency to shake the roadway to 
jieces. At Angers, in 1850, a suspension 
ridge gave way when 487 soldiers were 
marching across it, and 226 were killed by 
the accident. Had they ‘broken step ”— 
that is, walked irregularly—this would not 
have occurred. 

Military bridges are usually on boats or 
ontoons ; but boat bridges are not always 
or military purposes. There is a_well- 

known floating bridge across the Royal 
Canal at the Broadstone terminus of the 
Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland 
which is anchored by allowing water to fill 
its tanks and removed by syphoning out 
the water, so that it floats and swings to 


let the vessels through. The longest float- 
ing bridge in the world is across the 
Hooghly at Calcutta, which is 1,530 feet 
long. At the Dublin Royal Canal there is 
another bridge worthy of note. This is a 
“lift” bridge, which is raised by hydraulic ! 
Power for barges to pass under. There is a 
ift bridge, rising at the four corners, in 
London, over the Surrey Canal. 

The Tower bridge is a “bascule,” or’ 
draw-bridge, and the largest of its cla: 
In the river stand two massive Gothic 
towers, 200 feet apart, connected by a foot- 
way between their top stories at a height 
of 135 feet above the Thames, and by the 
drawbridge on a lower level, which is 294 
feet above high water ; over all the bridge 
is 800 feet long. 

A more usual style of bridge for navi- 
gable streama is the ‘swing bridge,” of 
which there is an example in New Jersey, 
allowing two free passages, each 216 feet 
wide. Sometimes a ‘traversing bridge” 
is used, and of this construction we have 
an example near Arundel, where the Lon- 
don and Brighton line crosses the river on 
a telescopic arrangement 144 feet long. 
There is a well-known swing bridge at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and close to it is the 
Hign Level Bridge, affording to fine an 
example of the bow-string arch. The road- 
way for carriage and passenger traflic runs 
along the string, while the railway runs 
overhead on the tops of the bows. 

The first cast-iron bridge was built over 
the Severn by Darby in 1779, and the town 
of Ironbridge sprang up around it. The 
largest of cast-iron bridges is that at South- 
wark, built in 1824, across the Thames. 
It is of three arches, and is 42 feet wide 
and 718 feet long between the abutments, 
the centre being the largest cast-iron arch 
in the world. Another cast-iron bridge is 
Vauxhall. The other London bridges are 
of wrought iron, the most remarkable per- 
haps being Charing Cross, which is a lattice 
bridge just over a quarter of a mile long, 
the cylinders of which were loaded wit! 
150 tons to sink them in the clay, and were 
then filled with concrete and brickwork, 
and under a load thus increased to 700 
tons they sank four inches more. 

The most graceful of the London bridges 
is that at Westminster, built by Page, who 
sketched its curve on a piece of paper and 
then told his assistant to find out if it was 
a mathematical figure. After some trouble 
they discovered it to be a curve parallel to 
ellipse—that is, a curve made flatter than a 
true ellipse, deduced from @ smaller true 
ellipse, and on: this new figure the bridge 
was calculated. 

London Bridge is a stone bridge of five 
semi-elliptical arches, the smallest of which 
is the largest of any elliptical arch erected 
before it. The centre arch is 152 feet span, 
the two on each side are of 140 feet span, 
and the two others are 130 feet span, the 
width of the roadway being 52 feet. 
Waterloo has nine semi-elliptical arches, 
each of 120 feet, and between the abut- 
ments measures 1,380 feet, though, with 
the approaches, it is nearly half a mile 
long. Over the Dee at Chester there is a 
stone bridge, the Grosvenor, which has an 
arch 200 feet wide; and over Cabin John 
Creek, the Washington aqueduct, has one 
220 feet wide, which is the largest stone 
arch known. v 

Of stone bridges with many arches that 
at Berwick-on-Tweed should be mentioned, 
which has fifteen arches, and close by is 
Robert Stephenson’s viaduct of twenty- 
eight arches. Over the Senderud at Ispa- 
han there is a bridge 2,250 feet long, 
120 feet high, and 156 feet broad, with the 
side roads running through areades, and 
which has twenty-nine arches of 50 feet 
span, and pillars 25 feet thick. 

. (THE END.) 


OMING next to Bletchingley tunnel, on the 
Sonth Eastern, between Kedhill and Ash- 
ford, we find it to be 1,086 yards long; and 
Saltwood, further along on the same line, is 
1,000 yards long. These two tunnels may 
be called ‘‘classic”; it was about them and 
the appliances used in them that F. W. 
Simms wrote the treatise on tunnelling, 
which is still the text-book for that branch 
of engineering. 

The longest tunnels of our day have been 
driven through the Alps. The St. Gothard 
took 9} years to build. It is 9} miles long, 
with a section of 26} feet by over 19 feet. 
The miners had to work in it knee deep in 
water ; in fact the water poured in at the 
rate of 3,000 gallons a minute, enough to 
sweep men and horses away altogether. 
The Mont Cenis is 84 miles long; it is 
through solid rock from end to end, and is 
24 feet it inches high by 26 feet 2} inches 
wide, and in the last stages of the work, 
which took twelve years to complete, there 
were 4,000 men on it. The Arlberg tunnel 
is 63 miles long. It was begun in June, 
1880, and the first train passed through in 
November, 1883—a quick performance. 
In Germany, tunnels are numerous. On 
the Vienna and Trieste route the engineer- 
ing is very daring. In the Black Forest 
there are twenty-nine tunnels within six- 
teen miles, most of them on the curve, and 
one of them a complete ‘‘S” inshape. And 
there are several of the same shape on the 
Italian line across the Apennines from 
Bologna to Pistoja, where forty-six tunnels 
have been driven in a length of sixty-two 
imiles. 

The way in which a tunnel is made is 
easy to understand. Take the St. Gothard, 
for instance. A heading was driven along 
the proper line into the mountain. This 
heading was a horizontal shaft just big 
enough for the men to work in, and lay 
along the middle of the proposed tunnel, 
and in its upper half. Enlarged to the left 
to the full width for a short section, it 
allowed the left-hand side of the upper 
portion of the arch to be put in; widened 
next to the right, it allowed the arch to be 
completed. With its floor cut down it 
yave the height of the tunnel, and allowed 
the rails to be roughly laid. The right side 
of the trench so made being cut away, 
allowed the right wall of the tunnel to be 
built up to the arch; the left side being 
then removed gave the fairway of the 
tunnel and allowed the brickwork to be 
completed, the inverted arch joining the 
walls below being built last, when such an 
invert was required. All tunnels are thus 
Juilt in short sections, and enlarged from a 
heading, though often the heading is driven 


TUNNELS AND TUNNELLING. 
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along the floor instead of along the crown 
of the work, as in this instance. The ex- 
cavation is made as nearly as possible of 
the size and shape of the intended masonry, 
and every cavity outside the arch is care- 
fully filled up. As a rule, the tunnel is 
begun at both ends at once, and often the 
work is also started right and left from 
vertical shafts along the line, very careful 
measurement and levelling being necessary 
to ensure a perfect join. This is not an 
easy matter when the tunnel is straight and 
on a@ gradient throughout; but when the 
road 1s of different gradients, and on a 
curve, the difficulty is enormously in- 
creased. It is rare, however, for engineers 
to be more than a few inches out, even in 
such a long run as the St. Gothard. 

The greatest tunnelling work in this 
country bas been done under water. We 
have had the Thames tunnel, now on the 
line of the East London Railway. We 
have had the Mersey tunnel, a mile long, 
uniting Liverpool and Birkenhead ; and we 
have had the Severn tunnel, 7,666 yards long, 
the most notable of recent railway works. 

Of this tunnel, as being the best thing 
done of late yeurs, we may speak more at 
length. It is under an estuary where the 
tides are the highest in Europe, being only 
surpassed by those on the Kennebecassis at 
the head of the Bay of Fundy, in New 
Brunswick. Between high and low water 
the Severn has a rise of 50 feet. 

The tunnel was begun by the Great 
Western Railway Company on the 8th of 
October, 1879, but the water broke in, and 
the men in a panic fled and left the doors 
open that had Veoh placed to keep back the 
water in case of an inrush. After this 
disaster, Sir John Hawkshaw was called in 
to the rescue as chief engineer, and on the 
18th of December, 1879, the works were 
handed over, under contract, to Mr. T. A. 
Walker. Desperate efforts were made to 
pump the water out of the works, but with- 
out success. Bigger and bigger pumps were 
employed, and they all by some unhappy 
chance broke down just as tiey were 
having effect on the stubborn stream. On 
the 2nd of July, 1880, a powerful pump, of 
which great things were expected, was got 
to work. Down went the water, down, 
down, until at half-past three the pump 
broke with a crash, and the water in a few 
minutes ran up to the same level as before. 
It was all very disheartening, but what 
could be done? 

It was determined to shut an iron door 
which had heen built by the company in 
the long heading under the river, about a 
thousand feet from the bottom of the shaft, 
which door the men in the panic at the first 
breaking in of the water, had left open. 
This was a diver’s work; and, on the 2nd 
of November, 1880, the attempt was made. 
But let us have Mr. Walker tell his own 
story :—‘' The diver, to do this work, would 
only work under a head of 30 feet of water. 
He would have to walk up the heading 
1,000 feet from the bottom of the shaft, 
drawing his air hose after him; and when 
he reached the door he would have to go 
behind the door, which opened inwards, 
and shut down a flap valve upon an eighteen- 
inch pipe, come back through the door, pull 
up two rails of the tramway, close the door 
after him, and then screw down a twelve- 
inch sluice-valve, which was on another 
pipe on the north side of the door, when all 
communication with the further part of the 
heading under the river would be com- 
pletely cut off. 


“As it was impossible for one diver to 
drag so long a length of hose as 1,000 feet. 
after him up the heading, three divers were 
engaged. One stood at the bottom of the 
shaft to pass the hose, which was floatiny 
hose, round the bend, from the shaft intv. 
the heading, the two others then started up 
the heading for a distance of five hundred 
feet, when one remained to pull forward 
the hose and feed it to the leading diver. 

“The leading man, in whom I had 
thorough confidence, was Lambert. He 
started on his perilous journey armed only 
with a short iron bar, and carefully groped 
his way in total darkness over the débris 
which strewed the bottom of the heading, 
past upturned skips, tools, and lumps of 
rock, which had been left in the ‘ie of 
1879, until he reached within one hundred 
feet from the door, when he found it was 
impossible to drag the air-hose after him, as 
it rose to the top of the heading, and its 
friction against the rock and the head- 
trees offered greater resistance than he 
could overcome. He, however, would not 
give up without an effort, and he pluckily 
sat down and drew more of the hose to him 
and then started off again; but after one 
or two vain efforts he found it impossible 
to proceed, and was obliged to return to 
the shaft defeated.” 

Then Mr. Walker happened to hear of 
the Fleuss diving dress, and telegraphed 
for the inventor to bring it along with him. 
The apparatus, of the shape familiar to the 
readers of ‘‘ A Marvellous Conquest,” being 
simply a sort of knapsack containing com- 
pressed oxygen, which communicates with 
a mask worn over the face. The inventor 
attempted to get to the door but failed, 
being evidently unaccustomed to practical 
diving. Then Lambert was persuaded to 
try the new apparatus, and, after a day or 
two’s practice, he made another trial alony 
the heading. He reached the door and 
pulled up one of the rails. Two days after- 
wards he went again, and did the work 
complete, shutting the door and screwing 
the valves. He was away an hour and 
twenty minutes. Then the pumping began, 
and slowly, much more slowly than was 
expected, the watersank. When the water 
was low enough to allow a man to wade 
along to the door, the mystery of the slow- 
ness was solved. There were two valves, one 
with a right-handed screw, the other with 
a left-handed screw. Lambert, not know- 
ing this, had screwed both tight to the 
right hand, so that he had shut one sluice 
and opened wide the other ! 

The water for a time was checked, and 
the works began toadvance rapidly. Again 
and again there were difficulties with the 
water. In 1883 it burst in at the rate of 
27,000 gallons a minute, and Lambert, who 
had been out to Sydney to help to raise the 
Austral, had again to shut a door; and 
once the tidal wave broke in and flooded 
cuttings and tunnel;. and once the ap- 
proaches to the works were choked wit) 
snow; but all difficulties were overcome. 
Quite a town ‘w up round the tunnel 
end, with hospital, schools, and mission 
hall complete for the men employed on the 
works and their families, And at length, 
what with pumping 23,000,000 gallons a 
day, and using 76,400,000 bricks, and 
36,794 tons of Portland cement, the 3,62: 
men succeeding, in seven years, in finish- 
ing one of the driest tunnels now in suc- 
cessful use. 


(THE END.) 
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Once again our task is done ; 
One more milestone left behind us, 


One more journey safely run. 


It. 
Boys, o’er all the world, wherever 
Our dear English speech is heard, 
Greetings, one and all, we send 
you, 
And a kindly parting word ! 
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IL. 
Twelve long months we've laboured 
for you— 
Pen and brush—with loving zest ; 
Made you comrades, ay, and 


helpers, 


Given you freely of our best. 


Iv. 

All that lies between these covers 
Was designed alone for you ; 

Will you now and then remember 


Whatsoe’er is brave and true? 


v. 
Pages many here are written 
For the pastime of an hour ; 
Others of a graver import— 
Have you felt their higher power? 


VI. 
Take the jest, and take the earnest ; 
Both are good to keep and store ; 
And again, dear Boys, we waft you, 


Not adieu, but au revotr. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


IV.—Music Competition. 
(Continued from page 768.) 


ie will be seen by reference to page 126 of 
the present volume, that, in announcing 
‘this subject, we wrote :— 


‘We now offer, as in previous years, TWO PRIZES, of 
Two Guineas and One Guinea respectively, for the 
best musical setting, with organ or pianoforte 
accompaniment, of any of the verses appearing in 
our last volume fyer x.), or in the Summer and 
Christmas Parts of 1888. There will be two classes 
only (with the exception of the Special Extra Over- 
-age Division), the Junior embracing all ages up to 
18, and the Senior from 18 to 24. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


SENIOR CLass (ages 18 to 24). 
Prize—Two Guineas. 
- ALLEN HUSSELL, 27, High Street, Uifracombe. 
CERTIFICATES, 
(Names arranged in order of merit.) 
GER: TOWNSEND, 459, New Cross Road, London, 
8. H. THoMson, 3, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


C. BROAN, 30, Blantyre Street, Chelsea, s.w. 


W. J. GARDNER, 34, Clayton Street, Caledonian Road, 
London, N. 


J. C. BILLING, 8t. Mary's Hill, Stamford. 


E. W. PHILLIPS, 121, Hall Road, Handsworth, 
‘Birininghen 


J. H. BRIDGER, Ferndale House, Farnborough, Hants. 

F. E. LEATHAM, 21, The Avenue, Durham. 

S.A. RAWETES) 187, Queen's Road, Everton, Liver- 
pool. 

Gko. W. MALIN, Stretton-under-Fosse, Rugby. 


HENRY ERNEST FRY, Jun., 22, Rue Ville Bourbon, 
Montauban, France. 


HENRI ALLMAN, 32, Ainger Road, London, N.W. 

8. R. BAKEWELL, King Street, Belper. 

G. Harrigs, Victoria House, Tenby. 

A. F. BENNIF, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest Hill, 5.5. 
J. B. Lams, 3, Maitland Park Road, N.W. 

T. G. HUXLEY, 10, Flora Street, Leicester. 

JOSEPH HULTON, Cross Row, Oakenshaw, Durham. 


UveHn COLBBROOK, Belgrave House, Herbert Road, 
Shooter's Hill, Kent. 


A. E. F, MARTIN, 4, Woodland Place, Bathwick, Bath. 


JUNIOR CLASS (all ages up to 18). 
Price—One Guinea, 
‘FRANK LLOYD, 46, Chatham Street, Liverpool. 


CERTIFICATES, 
W. H. BELL, 20, Market Place, St. Albans, 
J al SCRIVENER, Silverdale, Alexandra Road, Read- 
ing. 
T. C. STOKES, 5, Brookes Terrace, Dixon Street, Lime- 
house, E. 


*C. C. STRUTT, 22, Maria Street, Millwall, E. 
H. H11ton, Cantelupe House, Dersingham, Norfolk. 
-G. von HoLst, 1, Vittoria Walk, Cheltenham. 


WALTER HENRY MooRE, 88, Mapperly Road, Not- 
tingham. 


WILLIAM D. HUNTER, 8, West Street, Brighton. 

H. Lioyp, The Ironworks, Wickham Market, Suffolk. 

‘Harry Lynn, Wiuchcomb, Cheltenham. 

ERNEST SKIPSEY, Board Schools, East Ham, E. 

+O. VON ERUSTHAUSEN, 5, Belsize Grove, N.W. 

Fs. ECARD: 48, Westbourne Street, Everton, Liver- 
pool. 


F. 8. Puuuina, Birch Cottage, Whitworth, near Roch- 
dale. 


‘F. RB. STAPLEY, 10, Cosins Place, w.o. 

"ERNEST CLEMENTS, 305, Crystal Palace Road, 8.2. 

Epwis Leg, 92, Blackfriars Road, 5.8. 

-J. A. LAWSON, 13, Caley Place, Otley, Yorks. 

A. MORLEY, 86, Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 

W. A. CHAPLIN, Rosenberg, Boitsfort, Belgium. 

CT. POWELL, 18, Park Road, Bellevue, Southamp- 
jon. 

.E. REEVES, Barford House, Churt, near Farnham, 
‘Surrey. 


(ELEVENTH SERIES.) 


D. J. CoLLaR, 6, Victoria Street, Whitstable. 

JAMES CLARK, 94, The Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EpWaRpD HaLvorD, 14, Endive Street, Limehouse, B. 

F. E. Pack, The Ferns, Norwich Road, Attleboro’. 

C. E. GRAVELEY, 25, Buckingham Road, Brighton. 

E. 0. H. Ramsay, The Parsonage, Lochgilphead, 
‘Argyllehire, 

Iba C. BETTS, 63, The Chase, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ExTka OVER-AGE DIVISION. 


Rev. G. H. STaITR, B.A., 46, Beresford Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. 

Epitu A. B. Geant, 2, Durham Terrace, West- 
bourne Park, w. 


NOT PLACED. 
SEAIOR CLASS (ages 18 to 24). 


8. R. BAKEWELL, King Street, Belper. 
J. W. BECKWITH, 10, Railway Terrace, Southend-on- 
Bea, 


‘W. B. Cooper OLIPHANT, Champion Hil! House, s.E. 

MARIAN 8. J. DEAN, Grosvenor Square, Ashton-on- 
Mersey. 

L. Dova.as, 6, Marine Road, Kingstown, Ireland. 

F, J. MacGIPFEN, 40, Fitzwilliam Street, Belfast. 

E. H. MELLING, Singleton, Chichester. 

MARGARET MERRY, 9, Marlburough Crescent, Chia- 
wick, W. 


JUNIOR CLass (all ages up to 18). 


J. B. Brown, Market Overton, Oakham. 

J. W. Cag, King Street, Sandwich. 

A. B. CLEveEs, Zion Hill, Oakhill, Bath. 

C. L. HALES, 1, Auriol Road, West Kensington. 
H. Ivey, 206, St. John’s Road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
B. N, LusBocg, 65, Earl's Court Square, W. 

W. C. Moopy, Wheatfield House, Farnley, Leeds. 
W. THOMPSON, 8, Wells Street, Farsley, Leeds. 


VI.—Verse Competition. 


I announcing this competition (vide page 
552), we wrote :— 


We offer—and the theme will, we are sure, appeal 
to the reverent sympathies of all our readers—-THREE 
PRIZES of One Gutnea each, for the best hymn or 
sacred poem founded on that great central fact of 
Christian history with which the name of Bethlehem 
will ever be associated. The style and metre are lett 
entirely to the choice of competitors, but no contri- 
bution should ezceed fifty lines in th, Com- 
petitors will be judged in classes, according to age, 
as follows :—Senior, all ages from 19 tu 24; Secon 
Division, all ages from 15 to 19; Junior, all ages 

to 16. There will also be a special “ Over-age” 
lass, as described on page 60 of the current volume. 


Our Award is as follows :— 


SENIOR DIVISION (ages 19 fo 24). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
L, GASKELL (age 22), 2, Clyde Villas, Swindon, Wilts. 


CERTIFICATES. 
(The names are errenged ed spprosemately in order of 


A. E. BELL, 20, Dublin Street, Edinburgh. 

WILLIAM GORDON COOPER, 8, London Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

JAMES MOFFATT, 18, Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow. 

J. R. Hayes, Compton House, Liverpool. 

G. A, WILSON, Thornton Cottage, Culcabock, Inver- 
ness. 

V. G. BAYLIs8, 18, James Street, Rugby. 

M.C. Jann, Fordhill House, Tamerton Foliot, Ply- 
mouth 

R. E. YOuNG, 112, Milton Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

R. RHopES, Ferndale, Gascoyne Road, South Hack- 
ney, E. 


W. D. Hiscock, 25, Wesley Terrace, Richmond Street, 
Totterdown, Bristol. 


ALFRED WOLFE, North Curry, Taunton. Somerset. 

BowWLAND H. WALKEY, 24, Milverton Crescent, Leam- 
ington. 

G. B. SELLON, Nelson, Chaucer Road, Bedford. 


MIDDLE DIvISION (ages 15 to 19). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
EDWARD J. CoNNOR (age 17), Poole Villa, The Grove, 
Hackney. 


CERTIFICATES. 


PERCY JAMES BARROW, 56, Strand, Ryde, I. W. 

B. 8. HARVEY, Hurstbourne, Highgate, N. 

LEONARD B. WooD, Hazeldene, Winton Road, Bow- 
don, Cheshire. 

F. C. Harrison, Collége de Beauvais, Oise, France. 

H. T. BECKETT, 10, Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 

¥. P. SHEPHERD, 33, King Henry's Road, N.W. 

A. C. SELLS, Eastbrook, Wokingham, Berks. 

E. CLEMENTS, 305, Crystal Palace Road, East Dul- 
wich, S.E. 

ALFRED A. BROCKINGTON, 250, New John Street 
West, Birmingham. 

JoHN PLant, 7, Brisbane Street, Greenock, N.B. 

C._W. James, Fordhill House, Tamerton Foliot, 
Plymouth. 

PERCIVAL ALMY, Vectis Villa, Brixham, Devon. 

rated C. de CAUDOLE, 17, Springfield Road, Wimble- 

jon. 

C. G. FREEMAN, South End Cottage, Long Ditton, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

C. H. Kirton, Saxilby, near Lincoln. 

A. Y. M. Morson, Kay Park Crescent, Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire. 

Ta. HILL, West Street, St. George's, Wellington, 

lop. 

J. W. Morson, Kay Park Crescent, Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire. 

G. W. FRANELING, 1, Romberg Road, Rose Park, 
Tooting. 

E. M. PENNINGTON, 18, Ruthven Street, Castle Road, 
Roath, Cardiff. 

H, RB. CHILLING WORTH, 30, Patrick's Hill, Cork. 

F, H. GRIFFIN, 35, Devonshire Road, Hackney, N.E. 

S. E. BRADLEY, Ellisland, Park Avenue, Handsworth, 
Birmingham. 

Rosert S. W. BELL, 101, Earl’s Court Read, South 
Kensington. 

H. F. K&ARSLEY, 10, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden 
Road, N. 

G. M. GALT, Mountsandel, Coleraine, Ireland. 

W. H. GoopMan, 88, Hagley Road, Birmingham. 

Percy H. GRIMES, 136, Regent's Park Road, London, 
NW. 

'W. P. MINCHIN, Hook Norton, Banbury. 

JOHN McKay, 16, Cambridge Gardens, Hastings. 

Joun A. DUKE, F.C. Manse, Lennoxtown, Glasgow. 


CHARLES BorRMAN, Knaith Cottage, South Place, 
Surbiton Hill, s.w. 


JUNIOR DIVISION (ages up to 15). 
Prize—One Guinea. 
Harky SIBBOLD (age 14), Elmbank, Bishop Auckland, 
Durham. 


CERTIFICATES: 

JOHN FAIRBANK STEPHENS, 19, Adamson Road, Bel- 
size Park, N.W. 

H. G. AYLAND, 11, Finsbury Circus, E.c. 

H. M. Fisk, 6, Gore Road, Hackney, B. 

Ropert Scort, Manse of Craig, Montrose, N.B. 

H. J. HARRISON, Ivy Cottage, Leiston, Suffolk. 

HENRY PEARCE, 96, Cobourg Street, Plymouth. 

W. G. BowEr, Vine Cottage, Bishop's Sutton, near 
Bristol. 


We need only remark that, on the whole, the efforts 
of competitors in this “ Verse” eubject fall consider- 
ably behind former attempts, and some of the writers 
1ave yet to learn that writing prose in equal lines 
does not constitute it poetry. There was in the two 
lower divisions a singular destitution of ideas, the 
freater majority contenting themselves with a ~hym- 

ing paraphrase of the Soripture facts, and eva. then 
both rhyme and measure were often faulty. ic was 
cheering to note, however, that some had evident 
written con amore, having realised their perso! 
interest in the stupendous fact of which Bethlehem 
Was the scene, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


HE POULTRY KUN.—Itis cheering to us to receive 
from time to time letters from Uur Boys, assur- 
ing us how much they learn both from the Doings and 
the Answers to Correspondents. Ina measure 
indeed, the Answers and the Doings play into each 
other's hands, for the kind of information indicated 
hy the queries we generally try to give in the Doings. 
The only bother we have with the former is that 
many of our readers prefer to write to us directly 
instead of first hunting the back correspondence to 
see if the idformation needed has been recently given. 
The boy who has bought a guines-pig and does not 
know how to feed it, the boy with the knock-knees, and 
the boy who wants to increase his stature, are con- 
stantly oropping up ad inflnitum et ad nauseam. 
Still, we desire to be courteous to all, so we often 
repeat things ; besides, we have a constant {nflux of 
new readers, and we want to put those up to the 
ropes at asearly a date as possible. As pleasantly, 
¢hen, as in formér numbers, the editor of Doings 
hopes to jog along with his lads all through the 
volume jnst commencing, and he n hardly assure 
them he has their interest at heart. 

The season of gloom has about commenced, the 
days are getting wondrously short already, and the 
nights long and dreary. We human beings feel the 
effects of the change, but so do fowls. The fact is 
that the large majority of breeds now in favour in 
England, at all events, are fancy feather-stock, and 
are easily knocked out of time by damp and draughts. 
‘We mean to give hints to beginners in the poultry 
world next month; meanwhile let those who have 
fowls already, see they do not suffer. The draught 
from a chink in your fow!-house, or a leak from aloft, 
may do much mischief. Indeed, the least harm these 
may do is in putting fowls off laying. Now ventila- 
tion must be attended to, but it should be scientific. 
Not is much safer or better than a big piece of 
thin wire gauze let into the wall and doorway, ora 
sheet of perforated zinc. Weed out all the ne‘er-do- 
weels if you have not already done so, and relegate 
the older fowls to the market or pot. but you may 
fatten first especially if you are going to sell, Pen 
them np, and four times a day have them fed regu- 
{arly on such food as boiled rice, boiled oatmeal and 
milk, boiled flour and suet, with an allowance of 
treacle mixed in it. Ring the changes on such diet. 
Do not forget the water. Chickens are fattened when 
four months old, only they need not be penned up. 

Get everything'now into the pink of order for the 
coming winter. There isno money to be made from 
afowlrun unless regular by rules supreme. Feed 
rather better in extra cold weather. Give meaty 
acraps and boiled bullocks’ lights minced to make 
fowls continue laying. 

Keep the floor of the house as drv as a mat, and 
frequently renew the dust bath. This last is a sine 
£4 non it you would have healthy fowls, and un- 

thy birds will neither fatten nor lay. Laying 
hens are often over-fed, This is an immense mis- 
take. Their food should be strengthening and stimu- 
lating. The addition of some finely chopped chillies 


fs 

Make it a rale in your run to kill hens after the 
second year of laying. Especially should the cocks 
be strong, bold, and young. Cockerels may be mated 
with the older hens, and adult cocks with pullets of 
‘even or eight months— one cock to half-a-dozen 
8. No overcrowding ; cleanliness and plenty of 
green stuff and fresh water. So shall your run 

‘prosper. 
THE PiazoN Lort.—Weed out. Keep no bird to 
eat its head off. You might begin to make up your 
ind now as to the sort of stock you mean to keep 


j in the coming year. 


There is money to be made out 
of pigeons. We would not have our boys mercenary, 
but really a hobby should pay or it is not worth the 
trouble. See that your loft is sweet and clean now, 
or the cold and wet on straw may breed you trouble, 
and no creature makes a worse patient than a pigeon. 
Let the food you give them be clean, heavy, and 
wholesome, and their water clean. Grey peas, thick 
beans, maize dari, and buckwheat. A mixture of 
old lime gravel and salt, moistened into a paste, is 
called “‘salt-cat.” Put it in a corner of the loft ona 
board. Some breeders keep their lofts in a very 


higgledy-piggledy condition, but they do not thrive 
Jong. ey are sure to come to the wall sooner or 
ter. 


‘We may give hints on doves next month. 


THE AVIARY. — We have little to tell canary- 
breeders this month. All must be quiet and clean in 
the bird room or aviary. The feeding should be 
regular, the food plain, the water soft and pure; 
green food, fresh sand and gravel in the cage 

jainties avolded—except, perhaps, a little slice of 
pear or sweet apple, or a morsel of sugar—aunshine, 
and ventilation. If all these hints were acted on, 
what healthy aviaries we should have! 


THE RABBITRY.—The hutches must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and well bedded. Sanitas may be needed 
now and then as a disinfectant, but remember that 
no disinfectant should be used over actual filth. 
Clean first, disinfect afterwards, to destroy invisible 
impurities. Beware of damp, leakage, and wet green 
food. Many boys write for advice about mange—so- 
called. Jf the rabbits are properly cared for it never 
will occur. When it does, cut the hair off and 
sponge daily with water reddened with Condy’s 
fluid, and afterwards anoint with sulphur and zinc 
ointment, equal parts, mixed. Put the rabbits in 
clean kennels. Break up and burn the old. 

Feed most carefully as the weather waxes bleak 
and cold; a bran mash (warm) will do good now 
and then. 

THE KENNEL.—The out-door kennel will want 
seeing tonow. It should be perfectly dry, and the 
door turned away from the prevailing winds. By 
about this time the authorities may have issued 
orders that all dozs shall be muzzled or led. 
Well, we shall obey the Inw, but we shall lead our 
dogs rather than muzzle ther. 

THE BEE WoRLD.—All is now quiet. We have 
only to guard against enemies, and read books and 
papers on bees. 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.—Take up roots now and 
stow them carefully away. Potatoes will do best on 
a layer of straw or hay in a cellar, with a light 
layer of the same over them. Leave parsnips in the 
ground; they are better for the frost. Tidy up every- 
where. Kill weeds, for they may seed even yet, 
Earth up celery. Plant greens and also lettuces, 
Begin digging vacant ground. 


THE FLOWER AND WINDOW GARDENS.—Prepare 
new window-boxes tn your spare moments, for wood 
soon rots. Ornament with virgin cork, and when all are 
ready get new mould and compost from the garden. 
Old mould becomes useless after atime. Geraniums 
may still be blooming, but after this month we de- 
pend for beauty in our windows chiefly on the 

eenery and berries of winter plants. Trim flower 

rders, getting the weeds well up by the roots. It 
will be time now to think of laying out new flower 
gardens, soaking walks and planting shrubs, but 
another month best elapse before we commence 
work in earnest. 


[HE “BOY'S OWN” GORDON MEMORIAL WARD. 


Previously acknowledged .. .. 


1889. 
July 22.—Collected by G. R. Mayhew .. 
July 81.—Gertrude B. Sellon . - 
August 1.—Collected by C. E. Hawkins .. 
August 7.—Frederick Gibb, 4d.; F. Bar- 
rett, 1s. ; A. H. Allan, 1s. ; C. 
64. ; Sydney H Thomson, 11 
rothy Maddison, 28.; W. P. Minchin, 
ln. ; W. G. Bower, 28.; H. J. Harrison, 
la; A. E Bell, 1s; Chartes Thomas 
Moon, 1s. ; John Plant, 1, ; J. McKay, 
%.; Percy H. Grimes, 1s.; Frank H. 
Griffin, 1s; Lilian Gaskell, 1s.; Guy 
Loader, 1s.; Henry Thomas Becket, 1s. ; 
Rd. 0. Howell, 6d.; Matthew Henry 
Southern, 6d.; G. W. Frankling, 6d. ; 
W. Gordon Cooper, 1s.; Rowland H. 
Walkey, 28.; John F. Stephens, 18. ; 
¥. E. Turner, 58. ; John Linton, 28. 6d. 
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We would specially ask all readers who, 
through obtaining their B. O. P. only in the 
volume form, on its completion, may be 
unacquainted with the purpose of this fund, 
to turn to pages 397-8, and also to page 
414 of this Annual, when they will learn 
full particulars of the scheme. It will be 
seen that we yet need at least £115 to found 
the pro memorial, and this we ho 
those who may now become essed of the 
bound volume, will help us speedily to 
secure. 

It will be seen by reference to page 414 
(which should be consulted for further de- 
tails) that we offered some special prizes, as 
follows :— 

Donors’ AND COLLECTORS’ PRIZES. 


We will give an 88. copy of onr new “Indoor 
Games and Recreations,” with the Editor's auto- 
graph signature, and a statement of the circumstances 
under which the volume was awarded, to each of the 
six helpers who, whether as donors or collectors, 
shall forward us the /argest amount to the Fund, the 


six prizes being apportioned thus: one each to (1) 
London and the Home counties ; (2) the rest of Eng- 
land ; (8) Scotland : (4) Wales ; (5) Ireland ; (8) the 
Colonies and Abroad. The reader who heads the list 
in these uix divisions shall also receive a further 
prize of ONE GUINEA. 

By special request the period first named 
for sending in was extended; but it is most 
desirable now to fix a definite date, that we 
may be able to award the prizes. We have 
decided on December 31st, 1889, By that 
time the necessary amount should surely 
have been easily raised, if only each reader 
will do his part; and we shall, as soon after 
that date as possible, proceed to the award 
and distribution of the prizes. 


ood 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
(By @ Prize Winner in our Verse Competition.) 


Hushed is the night. A thrill of expectation 
Quivers along 

The midnight air, as though Earth breathless walted 
The angels’ song. 


The stars shed downward light more soft and tender 
Than e’er before, 

Bathing in brightness David's natal city, 
And gilding o’er 


The inn’s low stable, where the maiden Mary, 
Of David's line, 

Lodges full lowly with the tired asses 
And gentle kine. 


Out in the fields the shepherds keep their vigil, 
Their flocks among, 

When suddenly the starry silence changes 
Into a song. 


Into a song—but not of earthly music ; 
The angel choir 

Have sent their herald with the glorious tidings— 
The world’s desire, 


Messiah, long expected, now is with us! 
O wondrous chord ! 
Bethlehem, thy ancient walls enshrine earth’s 
Maker, 
The Christ, our Lord, 


No kingly city now can match thy splendour ; 
Far above all 

Thou art exalted, heaven is all about thee, 
And in the stall, 


Laid in a manger, sleeps the King of heaven, 
The Lord of earth. 

“Glory to God !" Hark to the angels singing 
‘His wondrous birth ! 


“Peace and goodwill” they sing. Let every nation 
Now lay aside 

The cruel sword and spear, and all rejoice in 
A peace world-wide ! 


Thou, Saviour, peace did’st bring, and peace leave 
with us, 
Blest Prince of Peace ! 
The peace of paradise and heaven did’st win us, 
And did’st release 


Us from the bonds in which without Thy succour 
‘We must have died ; 
May'st Thou in this new life which Thou hast 
brought us,. 
Be glorified ! 


O little Bethlehem ! in unearthly beauty 
Thou shin’st for aye ; 
From Thee first sprang the light which still illa- 
mines 


Our heavenward way. 
L. GASKELL, 


ASA 
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T. MAsskY.—For ordinary stopping use plaster of 
Paris, coloured to match the wood, or else putty 
made of whiting and drying oil. For large holes 
use a composition of bees-wax, resin, and shellac. 
Tell your friend W. D, that ‘a mole on the left 
eye-brow means” that the asker of such questions 
will one day be certified by two doctors ! 


A SUBSCRIBER.—The coloured plate of ‘The Wreck 
of the Medusa” is out of print. 


PuEticus.—It is the best of the books of its kind. 
But all such books are untrustworthy, and only 
bring business to the lawyers. It is impossible to 
give the law of England in so small a compass, in 
words that are not susceptible of different shades 
of meaning, 


N. N.—There have not beeu a thousand million 
minutes since the Christian cra. That number 
will be reached at 10.40 a m. on the 28th of April, 
1902, We have not worked the sum ourselves, but 
there is no renson why you should not do so. Do 
not forget the leap years, etc. 


B. Morris.—For the cake of your electroph orus, 
take equal parts of resin, shellac, and Venice tur- 
pentine. he turpentine is to prevent the cake 
cracking. 


ZoRILLA —“ Is it possible to cook sardines?” Why 
nut look in a cookery-book, and see for yourself? 
Here is one way we used to try with success. - We 
took one of the large boxes holding a dozen, opened 
it, warmed it so as to make the oil quite 
liquid, and then we carefully fished ont the sar- 
dines. Then we took all the skins off the fish, and 
laid the fish out on a plate over the tire, or in the 
oven to set hot. Then we poured all the oil out 
of the tin into a Httle saucepan and boiled it, and 
as it boiled, stirred in a tablespoonful of flour, 
and then we gra nally added a very little water, 
The mixture thickened up to the consistency of 
cream, and we added to it a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cester or some other sauce, and some salt, and the 
Teast pinch of cayenne, ‘Then we beat up together 
the yolk of an egg, a teaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, and a teaspoonful of vinegar, and then we 
poured the hot sauce inte this, aud then the whole 
mixture into the hot sardines, The sardines treated 
in this way were excellent, but we left other 
people to clean the saucepan, etc., after us! 


W_H. Dawson. —There is a good deal about engineers 
in the Mei mnt Service in Stansflela Hicks's “Our 
Boys." Your best plan is to become apprenticed 
to some firm of marine engineers, or else enter as 
engive-roum steward. A ly well recommended, 
and with a practical knowledge of the steam- 
engine, is almost sure of a berth on application to 
any of the tirms running coasting or short-voyage 
steamers. 

WILFRID. —Get Geikie’s Primer of Geology, price 1s., 

Bediora 


published by Macmillan and Co., Street; 
jtrand, W.C. 


a. 


olygraphs cost 6d. each, 
obtained from W. Shepherd, Paternoster Row, 
Imost all fancy stationers. 2. No. Photo- 
Boys has not been reprinted in Indoor 
Queensland. 

In the pole lathe the 
to a beam or rafter fixed over 
“elastic” about it; the ouly el 
spring of the pole. 


» is no 
sticity is in the 


ALLIANCE. —The London and County has four times 
the capital of the Alliance, 


112.—There is a 1s, edition of Cobbett’s English 
Grammar, published by Ward Lock and Co. It is 
edited by mes Mason, 


‘RED OvT,—It issimply cruel to work a boy seventy- 
six hours a week, but there is no law to put a stop 
to it. People who serve in shops have very long 
hours, and the smaller the shop the longer the 
hours fur muster as well as for men. The only 
way out of the difticnlty is for you to get some- 
thing else to do; and in changing you might go 
from bad to worse. 


BERMUDIAN.—1. The tale about blowing into a camel 
to raise the wind is a “romance of the Sahara.” 
2. You canuot ‘adopt a coat of arms” without 
permission. If you want to assume a coat of arms 
not borne hy your father, you must procure a 
licence to do so from the Herald's College, and pay 
pretty heavily for it. 


A. A. L. and Others.—1. Mr. W. Lincoln, of 239, 

High Holborn, ¥.c., publishes a 1s. catalogue, 
h contains illustrations of most of the series 
of stamps issued by every couutry in the world. 
2% An article is coming. 


W. I. T.—1. The earliest mention of coal in Eng- 
land that we remember is in Bishop Pudsey’s Bol 
don Book, of date 1180, in which we read of the 
colliers at Bishopwearmonth. Coa! had got to 
London before 1245. 2. There have been laws 
made to stop excessive eating. Charles VI. of 
France, in 1340, issued an edict restricting the 
dinners of his subjects to soup, meat. and pudding, 
at any one meal. Even the State banquets only 
consisted of these courses. Our own Edward IL, 
in 1336, by 10 Edw. 111., c. 8, prohibited all classes 
from having more than two courses at any one 
meal, except at certain stated festivals; and, 
strange to say, it remained unrepealed till 1856 
‘see 19 and 20 Vic. c. 64). In 37 Edw. IL, c. 8—14 

‘nglishmen were enjoined what to eat and what 
to wear, a scale being laid down for every class; 
but this remarkable Act of Parliament was re- 
pealed by 1 James L, c. 


A, RICHARDS. — The leaves are drawn into the ground 
by worms or moles, 


y cold dust you pro 
which, in a country t= 


VinaIL.—The officers of the Royal Engineers# 
trained at the Royal Military Academy, V 
They are the most distinguished students 


STATIONER.—1. The word of the Lord will ef: 
for ever. VDMIA. Verbum. Domini mag 3 
wternum, 2 Royal Society for the Prevent 

1elty to Animals, Jermyn Street, S.w. WHE 


ghost of a letter! Please send us no more of \, 
white-ink scrawls on grey paper. 


_ HOLIDAY HoMES FOR Poor CHILDREN.—Mr. 
Kirk, writing from the Ragged School Union Of 
Exeter Hall, Strand, W.c., desires us to grate 
acknowledge the following responses to the ‘* Ay 
for the Holiday Homes Fund” for giving a 
night's country holiday to the poor children ¢ 
London Ragged Schools :—E. W.C., £1; A. R., 
E.B.8., £1; Master R P., 4s.; MasterJ. E.V. 
J.B. 8.,28,; Miss E. M. N., 48.; and anony 
amounts of 10s. and 1s. Mr. Kirk also offers t' 
for kind inquiries from other friends who it is } 
may be able to assist. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—o— 


‘We complete our eleventh volume with this nur 
and next week commence a new volume with a 
strong list of attractions indeed. We would asl 
readers kindly to make the best use of the prosp 
of the neve volume which they will receive thix:, 
as now of course is the most suitable time iv. 
whole year for new subscribers to begin. 

‘The plates issued with the monthly parts d 
the year may now be obtaiued by weekly rea 
a neat packet, price 1s. 6d. The Title-page jo., 
Volume is included in the packet. E 

As we have more than once explicitly stateu: 
cannot undertake binding for our readers ; br 
they should find little difficulty in getting dow 
fair charge by local hookbinders. We have 
ever, prepared handsome cases or covers, in 
any bookhinder will insert the numbers or 
asmall charge. 1 hese cases coat 22. each, anc 
obtained through the booksellers in the tesua. 
In the post they are apt to get damaged. 


Office : 56, Paterncster Row, London. © «i 
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